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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING 
ACT OF 1951 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 10, 1951 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:35 a. m., in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (Texas) (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), Chapman, Kefauver, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Morse. 

Also present (ex officio members) : Senator Richard B. Russell and 
Senator Harry Flood Byrd. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

I have a prepared statement that I will read into the record. 

We will insert in the record at this point S. 1, a bill to provide for 
the common defense by establishing a universal training program, and 
for other purposes. 

(S. 1 is as follows:) 


{S. 1, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the common defense by establishing a universal training program, 
and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Congress declares that in a free 
society the obligations and privileges of training and service should be shared 
generally in accordance with a fair and just system consistent with the mainte- 
nance of an effective national economy ; 

(b) the Congress further declares— 

(1) that to provide the common defense for which the Constitution of the 
United States was ordained and established, every male citizen of the 
United States and every other male person residing in the United States 
owes to our country an obligation to undergo training which will fit him 
to contribute to its protection in time of emergency ; 

(2) that adequate preparedness will prevent wars against this country 
and the needless sacrifice of human life; and 

(3) that a citizenry trained for defense is the bulwark of democracy and 
the keystone of preparedness and can best be assured through youth train- 
ing for national security. 


TITLE I—UNIVERSAL TRAINING 


NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COMMISSION 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the “National Security Training Act of 
1951”. 

Sec. 102. There is hereby established the National Security Training Com- 
mission (hereinafter referred to as the “Commission’’), which shall consist of 
five members, appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of 


1 
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the Senate. No member of the Regular services of the Armed Forces (active 
or retired) of the United States shall be eligible to serve on the Commission. 
Not more than three members of the Commission shall be members of the same 
political party. The President shall select the Chairman of the Commission 2 
from among its civilian members. The Commission shall report directly to the 
President. The Commission shall cause a seal to be made of such design as the 
President may approve, and judicial notice shall be taken thereof. 

Sec. 103. The civilian member of the Commission, other than the Chairman, 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $15,000 per annum, and the Chairman 
shall receive compensation at the rate of $16,000 per annum. The military mem- 
ber shall receive the pay and allowances to which he is otherwise entitled by 
law. The civilian members shall serve for terms of three years. 

Sec. 104. The Commission shall have an executive director who shall be the 
princiual executive officer thereof. The executive director shall be appointed 
from civilian life by the Commission and shall receive compensation at the rate 
of $14,000 per annum. No member of the Commission shall be eligible to serve 
as executive director. The executive director shall perform such duties in con- 
nection with executing the functions of the Commission as the Commission may 
direct. For this purpose any power, function, or duty of the Commission may, 
at the direction of the Commission, be exercised or performed by the executive 
director. 

Sec. 105. Subject to the direction of the President, the Commission shall: 

(a) Establish such policies and standards and issue such directives as 
are necessary to carry out the purposes of this title and all agencies author 
ized to carry out any of the purposes of this title shall be governed thereby ; 
and 4 

(b) Provide for ascertaining the manner in which the authorized agen- : 
cies carry out the functions assigned to them through a system of civilian f 
inspection. No agency conducting training under the terms of this title 
shall deny to a person being trained the right of access to a member of such 
inspection system, 

Sec. 106. The Commission is authorized, subject to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, to appoint and fix the compensation 
of such civilian personnel as are necessary for the performance of its functions. A 
Civilian personnel required for the execution of this title may be employed not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 14 of the Act of May 24, 1946, entitled 
“Federal Employees Pay Act of 1946” (60 Stat. 216), with respect to the maxi- 
mum limitation as to the number of civilian employees. 

Sec. 107. The Commission may exercise any of its functions through such 
officials or agencies as it may designate. 

Sec. 108. (a) There is hereby created within the Commission a National Secu- 
rity Training Advisory Board which shall consist of a civilian Chairman and 
not less than ten nor more than twenty-five other members appointed by the 
Chairman of the Commission, three of whom shall he members of the Armed 
Forces designated by the Secretary of Defense. The Chairman and other civilian 
members of the Board shall serve for such terms as the Commission shall pre- 
scribe and shall, while actually serving with the Board, receive a per diem 
of not to exceed $50 for each day engaged in the business of the Board pursuant 
to authorization of the Board, and shall be allowed actual and necessary travel- 
ing and subsistence expenses (including, in lieu of subsistence, per diem allow- 
ances at a rate not in excess of $10) when engaged, away from home, in the 
duties of their office. The members of the Armed Forces shall receive the pay 
and allowances to which they are otherwise entitled by law. 

(b) The National Security Training Advisory Board shall advise the Com- 
mission, with particular attention to the moral, religious, recreational, informa- 
tional, and educational phases of universal training, and shall undertake such 
investigations and studies as requested by the Commission. 





NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CORPS 


Sec. 109. There is hereby created the Nationa! Security Trainin: Corps of 
the United States (hereinafter referred to as the “Corps”), to be composed of 
male persons who shall be inducted into it for training as hereinafter provided. 
Members of the corps shall be organized, administered, and trained by training 
agencies as provided herein, in accordance with the policies and standards of 
the Commission. 


SOR Biren ok. 
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Sec. 110. (a) An individual shall be considered to have been inducted into 
the corps and to have become a member thereof upon taking and subscribing to 
the following oath or affirmation: 

“As a member of the National Security Training Corps, I, , do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America and that I will obey the orders of the President of the United 
States of America and that I will obey the orders of the officers or other persons 
appointed over me according to law. So help me God.” 

(b) A member of the corps shall be subject to rules and regulations pertaining 
thereto: Provided, That he shall be subject to the Code of Conduct only while 
assigned to active training duty with the Armed Forces of the United States. 

Sec. 111. (a) Service in the corps shall consist of active training duty and 
inactive training duty. The first day of active training duty shall be the day 
of induction into the corps. Upon successful completion of basic training as 
prescribed herein, each member of the corps shall be furnished by the training 
agency with a certificate of completion of basic training. Such members shall 
be ordered to inactive training duty by the training agency as of that date and 
shall remain on inactive training duty while pursuing any alternative program 
provided by section 125 (c) except the alternative training provided by section 
125 (c) (1). 

(b) Upon successful completion of an alternative program, the members shall 
be discharged from the corps and shall be furnished in every case with a certifi- 
‘ate of discharge issued by the training agency concerned. 

(c) The Commission shall make provision for the types and conditions of 
discharges to be executed, which shall include: Honorable; general; undesirable ; 
bad conduct; and dishonorabie: Provided, That members of the corps assigned 
to military training shall be given a dishonorable or bad-conduct discharge only 
as provided in the Code of Conduct: Provided further, That members of the corps 
not assigned to military training shall be given a dishonorable or bad-conduct 
discharge in those cases where a district court of the United States, the Terri- 
tories, possessions, or the District of Columbia, or courts of the several States, 
have sentenced a member to imprisonment for one year or more. 

Sec. 112. Upon discharge of a member from the corps, he shall not be subject 
to any further training or service under the provisions of this title: Provided, 
That nothing in this section shall in any way limit or prohibit the call to 
active service in the Armed Forces of any person who is a member of a 
Regular or Reserve component of the Armed Forces: Provided further, That 
the execution of a bad-conduct discharge or a dishonorable discharge shall 
forfeit any right to credit by the member for time served in training, but 
shall not prevent the member, upon the recommendation of the training agency 
concerned, from being reinducted for all or part of the training prescribed 
herein. 

Sec. 118. Each member shall be paid, by the training agency to which he is 
assigned, a cash allowance during his active training duty at the rate of $30.00 
per month; and, under regulations prescribed by the training agency concerned, 
shall be furnished (1) necessary transportation, including transportation from 
his home to the place of induction and training and return, (2) quarters and 
subsistence or a monetary allowance in lieu thereof at a rate not to exceed the 
rate provided for enlisted members of the Armed Forces, (3) clothing and 
equipment, (4) hospitalization, surgical, medical, and dental care, and other 
necessary services and supplies. 

Sec. 114. (a) The head of the training agency concerned shall prescribe the 
uniform for members of the corps in training under his agency and the condi- 
tions under which it shall be worn, which uniform shall include distinctive 
insignia prescribed by the Commission and may include devices to denote grade 
or rank, 

(b) Subject to regulations of the head of the training agency concerned, 
members may, upon termination of active training duty, be authorized to retain 
clothing and equipment. Members discharged otherwise than honorably, may 
be authorized to retain underclothing, toilet articles, and nondistinctive articles 
of outer clothing and may be furnished such civilian outer clothing as may be 
necessary. 

Sec. 115. (a) Upon the application of a member of the corps in proper form 
or of any dependent such member as hereinafter defined, a dependency allowance 
shall be paid, by the training agency to which he is assigned, to his dependents 
during the period of active training duty in the corps. The allowance shall be 
computed from the first day of the month in which an application is made ané 
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shall end on the last day of active training duty or on the last day of the month 
in which notice of termination of our cessation of dependency is received by the 
disbursing officer making payment of the allowance, whichever date occurs first: 
Provided, That the total number of payments shall not exceed the total number of 
months actually served on active training duty in the corps by the member 
thereof. The dependency allowance shall be paid without regard to the pay 
status of the member while on active training duty: Provided, That if a member 
shall remain absent without leave for a period of thirty days, the allowance may 
be terminated by the head of the training agency concerned, or officer or person 
designated by him for that purpose. 

(b) A dependent within the meaning of this section is: 

(1) A lawful wife including a former wife divorced who had not re- 
married and to whom alimony has been decreed and is still payable. 

(2) A child including: (a) a child legally adopted in accordance with 
the laws of the State, Territory, or country in which the adoption took 
place; (b) a stepchild if in fact dependent on the member for his or her 
chief support, including a stepchild who after death of the natural parent 
or termination of marriage is in fact dependent on the member for his or 
her chief support; (c) an illegitimate child, but only if the member has been 
judicially ordered or decreed to contribute to such child’s support or has 
been judicially decreed to be the putative father of such child, or has 
acknowledged in writing under oath that he is the father of such child; (d) 
a child to whom the member stands in loco parentis and has so stood for not 
less than twelve months prior to the date of application on behalf of such 
child: Provided, That the dependency of such child shall be considered to 
commence at the expiration of such twelve-month period. 

(3) Parent including a father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, 
stepfather and stepmother, father and mother through adoption, either of 
the member or of the spouse, and persons who, for a period of not less than 
one year prior to the member’s entry on active training duty stood in loco 
parentis to the member concerned: Provided, That such parent is dependent 
upon the member for his or her chief support. 

(c) The dependency allowance shall be paid without a reduction or charg 
to the cash allowance of the member in the following amounts: 

(1) for one dependent, $50 per month ; 

(2) for two or more dependents, $65 per month. 

(d) The determination of all facts, including the fact of dependency, in the 
administration of this section shall be made by the local board with whom the 
member is registered, and shall not be subject to review in any court or by any 
accounting officer of the Government. Such local board may at any time on the 
basis of new evidence or for other good cause reconsider or modify any such 
determination, and may waive the recovery of any money erroneously paid under 
this section whenever it finds that such recovery would be against equity and 
good conscience. The General Accounting Office shall not refuse to allow credit 
in the accounts of any disbursing officer for any erroneous payment or over- 
payment made by him in carrying out the provisions of this section unless such 
erroneous payment or overpayment be determined to have been made as a result 
of gross negligence or with the intent to defraud the United States. No 
recovery shall be made from any person authorizing any erroneous payment under 
this section unless such payment or overpayment was authorized by him as the 
result of his gross negligence or with the intent to defraud the United States. 

(e) The monthly dependency allowances payable under the provisions of this 
title shall not be assignable; shall not be subject to the claims of creditors of 
any person to whom or on behalf of whom they are paid; and shall not be liable 
to attachment, levy, garnishment, or seizure by or under any legal or equitable 
process whatsoever. 

(f) Whoever shall obtain or aid others to obtain or receive any dependency 
allowance or payment under this section, without being entitled thereto and with 
intent to defraud, shall upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine of not 
more than $2,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one year or both. 

(g) Whoever in any claim for dependency allowance or in any document re- 
quired by this section or by regulations made under this section makes any 
statement of a material fact, knowing it to be false, shall be guilty of perjury 
and upon conviction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $5,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than two years, or both. 

(h) Any person who has been entitled to payment of a dependency allowance 
under this section and whose entitlement to payment of such allowance has 
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ceased shall, if he thereafter accepts payment of such allowance with the intent 
to defraud, upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than $2,000 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or both. 

(i) No part of any amount paid pursuant to the provisions of this section 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with any dependency allowance payable under 
this section. Any person violating or causing a violation of this subsection 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $1,000. 

Sec. 116. Members of the corps shall, during active training duty, be entitled 
to the benefits of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, as amended. 
The terms “persons in military service” and “period of military service” in 
section 101 of the cited Act shall be deemed to include members of the corps on 
active training duty and periods of active training duty. 

Sec. 117. In case of the death of a member of the corps during active training 
duty, the costs of recovery of the body, preparation for burial, including a suitable 
casket, transportation to the home of the deceased or to a cemetery designated 
by the deceased's nearest relative or proper authority, interment, transportation 
of baggage, payment of only the accrued or undisbursed cash allowance owing 
the trainee at the time of death, and accrued or undisbursed dependency allow- 
ance owing his dependents at the time of the trainee’s death shall be paid 
by the training agency to which he was last assigned in the same manner as pre- 
scribed by law or regulations in the case of a member of the Armed Forces: 
Provided, That members of the corps shall not, solely by reason of their mem- 
bership therein, be eligible for burial in a national cemetery. 

Sec. 118. (a) If any member of the corps shall suffer illness or injury in line 
of duty while on active training duty with the corps, or die as the result of such 
illness or injury, he or his beneficiaries as the case may be shall be entitled to 
all the benefits, which are prescribed by law for civil employees of the United 
States who suffer disability or death while in the performance of duty, and the 
Secretary of Labor shall have jurisdiction in such cases after release of the 
member from active training duty with the corps, or in the event of his death, 
and shall perform the same duties with reference thereto as in the case of civil 
employees of the United States now within his jurisdiction: Provided, That em- 
ployee’s compensation shall not be paid concurrently with the cash allowance 
provided in section 113 of this Act. 

(b) For the purpose of determining the benefits to which he shall be entitled 
under this section, the total compensation received by a member under this title 
in cash and in kind shall be deemed to be $150 per month. 

(c) The periods of time within which notice of injury, claims for compensa- 
tion, or any report or notice of inquiry, claims for compensation, or any report 
or notice must be made, as provided in the Act of September 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 
742), as amended, shall not begin to run in disability compensation cases until 
the termination of the member's active training duty in the corps. 

(d) All determinations as to line of duty and review of these determina- 
tions shall be made by the head of the training agency concerned under applicable 
regulations of that agency approved by the Commission for such action and shall 
be conclusive upon the Department of Labor whether made before or after the 
filing of a claim. 

Sec. 119. A member of the corps shall be pecuniarily liable for the loss of and 
damage to property of the Government and for costs incident to his apprehension 
and return, including rewards paid, in case of unauthorized absence, and the 
amount of liability as determined by the training agency may be collected by 
stoppage against the authorized cash allowance not to exceed $15 in any one 
month: Provided, That the head of the training agency concerned or his designee 
may remit any such liability in whole or in part. 

SEc. 120. (a) Members of the corps, while assigned to active training duty 
with the Armed Forces of the United States : 

(1) shall be considered to be a member “of the military or naval forces 
of the United States” within the meaning of subsection (c) of section 402 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 812) ; 

(2) shall be considered to be “military personnel” within the meaning 
of section 1 of the Act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 662), and section 1 of 
the Act of July 3, 1948 (57 Stat. 372). 

(b) Members of the corps assigned to active training duty under the juris- 
diction of departments or agencies of the United States other than the Armed 
Forces shall be considered to be employees of: the Government within the mean- 
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ing of subsection (b) of section 402 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 8.2). 

(c) The Secretary of the Army and the Secretary of the Navy and the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and their designees are authorized to exercise with 
respect to claims of members of the corps, while on active training duty with 
their respective forces, for damages to or loss, destruction, capture, or abandon- 
ment of personal property occurring incident to their service, the respective 
powers conferred upon the Secretary of War and his designees by the Act of 
May 29, 1945 (59 Stat. 225), and the Secretary of the Navy or his designees 
by sections 2, 3, and 4 of the Act of December 28, 1945 (59 Stat. 662). 

Sec. 121. Except as otherwise herein specifically provided, members of the 
corps shall not, solely by reason of their membership, be entitled to any rights, 
privileges, gratuities, or benefits provided by law or regulations for personnel 
or former personnel of the Armed Forces or civilian employees of the Government. 

Sec. 122, Nothing contained in this title or aivy other Act shall be construed 
as forbidding th payment of compensation by any person, firm, or corporation 
to members of the corps while on active or inactive training duty. 

Sec. 123. (a) It shall be unlawful within such reasonable distance of any 
military camp, station, fort, post, cantonment, or training or mobilization place, 
where training under this Act in the National Security Training Corps is being 
given, as the Commission may determine to be necessary to the protection of 
the health, morals, and welfare of the National Security Training Corps and 
as the Commission shall designate and publish in general orders or bulletins, 
to establish or keep houses of ill fame, brothels, bawdy houses, or places of 
entertainment which are public nuisances, or other like facilities detrimental to 
the health and morals of members of such corps, or to receive or permit to 
be received for immoral purposes any person into any vehicle, place, structure, 
or building used for the purpose of lewdness, assignation, or prostitution within 
said distance determined by the Commission or to knowingly rent, lease, or 
permit the use of any property for such purposes. Any person, corporation, or 
association violating any of the provisions of this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than twelve months, or both. 

(b) No person, corporation, partnership, or association or agency shall know- 
ingly sell, give, or in any way supply any intoxicating liquors to any member in 
the National Security Training Corps on active training duty. Any person, 
corporation, partnership, or association or agency violating any of the pro- 
visions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than twelve months, or both. 

Sec. 124. (a) The Commission shall formulate programs and designate Fed- 
eral departments and agencies as training agencies to conduct such programs 
under its direction and control. 

(b) Training agencies shall have direct responsibility for all training opera- 
tions and may utilize the services of other agencies with or without reimburse- 
ment, including non-Federal agencies and institutions, in the conduct thereof. 

(c) Military personnel of the Department of Defense may be detailed for 
duty with the National Security Training Corps, and when so detailed are 
authorized in addition to and in excess of the strengths otherwise prescribed for 
such establishment and section 1222 of the Revised Statutes shall not be appli- 
‘able to any officer personnel so detailed. 

Sec. 125. (a) The period of training provided for under this Act shall be for 
one year, or its equivalent in terms of a combination of basic training and 
training in one of the alternative programs (options) prescribed in subsection 
(c) below. 

(b) Basic training shall be for the initial period of four months beginning 
with the date of induction into corps, unless sooner terminated by enlistment 
in the Regular Establishment of the Army, Navy, Air Firce, Marine Corps, or 
Coast Guard, or at the discretion of the head of the training agency, provided 
that the period may be extended as follows: 

(1) with the consent of the member, for the purpose of furnishing hos- 
pitalization, medical, and surgical care for injury or illness incurred in 
line of duty, or 

(2) for the purpose of requiring a member to make good time lost to 
training for any cause. 

(c) The alternative programs to be entered into upon completion of basic 
training will be as follows, and subject to quotas and standards of qualifications 
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fixed by the head of the appropriate training agencies, with the approval of the 
Commission, the member may enter the alternative program of his choice: 

(1) Additional active training duty with the corps for a period of eight 
continuous months; 

(2) Voluntary enlistment and service in any of the Regular services, 
including the Coast Guard, for such period as may be authorized by law or 
regulations for each service at the time of such enlistment ; 

(3) Enlistment and service in the National Guard or Air National Guard 
or Organized Naval Reserve or Organized Marine Corps Reserve for such 
period as may be authorized by law provided such term of enlistment is 
so fixed, otherwise by regulations for each service in effect at the time 
of such enlistment ; 

(4) Enlistment and service in the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army 
or the Enlisted Reserve component of the Air Force and assignment to 
an organized unit for which he is entitled to receive pay for attendance at 
drills or equivalent duty, for such period as may be authorized by law 
provided such term of enlistment is so fixed, otherwise by regulations for 
each service in effect at the time of such enlistment ; 

(5) Entrance into the service in either the Military, Naval, or Coast 
Guard Academy; 

(6) Enrollment and service in the Naval and Marine Corps officer pro- 
curement program is provided in subsections (a) and (b) of section 3 of 
the Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1057, ch. 962) ; 

(7) Enlistment and service in the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army 
or Naval Reserve or the Enlisted Reserve component of the Air Force or 
Marine Corps Reserve for at least such period as the Secretary of Defense 
may prescribe, and entrance upon a college course, including Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps or Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps or Air Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps training and an agreement to accept a Reserve 
commission in the appropriate service if offered upon completion of the 
course ; 

(8) Enlistment and service in the United States Naval Reserve, and 
entrance into either the United States Merchant Marine Academy or a 
Navy accredited State Maritime Academy accompanied by an agreement 
on the part of the trainee to accept a commission in the Naval Reserve 
at the completion of the course, if offered; 

(9) Enlistment and service in the Enlisted Reserve Corps of the Army 
or Naval Reserve or Enlisted Reserve component of the Air Force or Marine 
Corps Reserve for at least such period as the Commission may prescribe, and 
the pursuance of an approved course of technical or specialist training in 
such school, college, or university as may be approved by the head of the 
appropriate training agency, accompanied by an agreement to accept a 
Reserve commission in the appropriate service if offered upon completion 
of the course: 

(10) Enlistment and service in the Volunteer Enlisted Reserve Corps of 
the Army or Volunteer Naval Reserve or Volunteer Enlisted Reserve com- 
ponent of the Air Force or Volunteer Marine Corps Reserve for a period 
of six years: Provided, That during the six-year period of enlistment such 
trainee shall be subject to a maximum of six months’ active duty training, 
of which not more than one month will be required in any one year: Pro- 
vided further, That this alternative of six years’ enlistment in one of the 
Reserve components named in this option is open only to a trainee who is 
unable to select any of the preceeding alternatives provided in subsections 
(3) through (9) because they are not available to him in his community, 
of if available, because their quotas are already filled, or he is otherwise 
ineligible for reasons over which he has no control; 

(11) Such other alternative programs established by the Commission 
which the Commission shall determine to be of comparable importance to 
the national security and to constitute an equal obligation on the part of 
the member: Provided, That programs established under this subsection 
shall be available to those trained in the Armed Forces only within quotas 
established by the Commission after consultation with the Secretary of 
Defense, and to those who are not given military training. 

Sec. 126. Under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Commission, any 
member serving in or selected for training in any of the alternative programs 
provided for above, who is unwilling to enter upon or fails to complete satis- 
factorily the period of training in the selected alternate program, may be re- 
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called for an additional period of active training duty not to exceed four months. 

Sec. 127. The Secretary of Defense or the Commission, as appropriate, shall 
prescribe a system of training credits to be applied in the event of transfer from 
one alternative program to another. 

Src. 128. The President is authorized to determine the location of such addi- 
tional parmanent or temporary installations as he may deem essential ; to utilize 
and enlarge existing installations; to construct, install, and equip; and to com- 
plete the construction, installation, and equipment of buildings, structures, 
utilities, and appurtenances, including the necessary grading and removal, re- 
pair, or remodeling of existing structures and installations; and, in order to 
accomplish the purpose of this title, to acquire lands, and rights pertaining 
thereto, or other interests therein, including the temporary use thereof, by do- 
nation, purchase, exchange of Government-owned lands, or otherwise, and 
to prosecute construction thereon prior to the approval of the title by the At- 
torney General as required by section 355, Revised Statutes, as amended. 


REGISTRATION, SELECTION, AND INDUCTION 


Sec. 129. Subject to the policies, standards, and quotas of the Commission, the 
Selective Service System shall administer all matters in connection with the in- 
duction into the corps and the registration, examination, classification, allocation, 
delivery, and maintenance of records, of men registered under this title, together 
with such other duties as are assigned by this title. 

Sec. 130. The local boards, established pursuant to the Selective Service Act 
of 1948, as amended, under rules and regulations promulgated by the Director 
of Selective Service and approved by the Commission shall have the same powers 
and duties within their respective jurisdictions to hear and determine, subject 
to the right of appeal to the appeal boards herein authorized, all questions or 
claims with respect to determination of dependency, inclusion for, or exemption 
or deferment from induction for or allocation for training under this title, of all 
individuals within the jurisdiction of such local boards as such local boards have 
with respect to similar questions or claims arising under the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as amended. 

Sec. 131. The Chief of Finance, United States Army, is authorized to act as 
the fiscal, disbursing, and accounting agent of the Director of the Selective Service 
System in carrying out his functions under this title. 

Sec. 132. Except as otherwise provided in this title, it shall be the duty of every 
male citizen of the United States, and every male alien residing in the United 
States who has declared his intention to become such citizen, on the day or days 
fixed for the first or any subsequent registration, who is between the ages of 
seventeen and eighteen and of every other such male citizen or person upon there- 
after attaining the seventeenth anniversary of the date of his birth, to present 
himself for and submit to registration at such time or times and place or places 
in such manner, and in such age group or groups, as shall be determined by 
proclamation of the President and rules and regulations prescribed hereunder : 
Provided, That persons in any category exempted from registration pursuant to 
the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, shall be exempt from registration 
hereunder. c 

Sec. 133. Every person registered under this title who is not subject to induction 
under any other provision of law and who is not otherwise exempted under the 
provisions of this title shall, until he attains the twentieth anniversary of the 
date of his birth, be liable for training: Provided, 

(1) That every male person who is a citizen of the United States and 
every male declarant alien, who enters the United States at a time subse- 
quent to the period in which he would have been required to train had he 
not been absent from the United States, shall be liable for training, but no 
person shall be inducted for training before having attained the eighteenth 
anniversary of the date of his birth and after having attained the twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the date of his birth; 

(2) That any registrant under this title who has attained the seventeenth 
anniversary of the date of his birth and has not attained the twentieth 
anniversary of the date of his birth and who is not liable for induction under 
the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, may volunteer for induction 
for training, except that a registrant who has not attained the eighteenth 
anniversary of the date of his birth must have the prior consent of his 
parents, or parent having custody of him, guardian, or person standing in 
loco parentis to him in order to so volunteer; 
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(3) That any registrant who, on the eighteenth anniversary of the date 
of his birth is successfully and satisfactorily pursuing a standard course of 
study, on a full-time basis in a high school or a similar institution of learning 
shall, if he so requests, be entitled to have his induction or assignment under 
this title postponed until his graduation therefrom, or until he ceases to 
pursue satisfactorily such course of study, or until he attains the twentieth 
anniversary of the date of his birth, whichever occurs first except that any 
such registrant whose induction or assignment has been so postponed shall 
be liable for training until he attains the twenty-sixth anniversary of the 
date of his birth; 

(4) That under rules and regulations promulgated by the Director with 
the approval of the Commission, there are hereby authorized deferments from 
training under this title, for extreme hardship, physical or mental disability, 
or reasons vital to the national interest ; 

(5) That under policies established by the Director with the approval of 
the Commission, every registrant shall, prior to induction, be physically and 
mentally examined, and the local board shall classify the registrant: Pro- 
vided, That no person shall be inducted for military training unless and until 
he is acceptable to the Armed Forces for training ; 

(6) That the President is authorized to postpone or exempt the induction 
of such groups or number of registrants as are necessary in order to limit 
inductions to the maximum number which can be trained by training agen- 
cies designated by the Commission ; 

(7) That no registrant under this title shall be liable for training under 
this title who (a) is now serving or has heretofore served honorably for 
at least one year in any of the Armed Forces of the United States in active 
Federal service or of the Armed Forces of any nation allied with the United 
States at any time during World War II; or (b) shall hereafter enter into 
any of the Armed Forces of the United States on active duty, and complete a 
minimum of one year honorable service therein; or (c) is enlisted and is 
serving, on the effective date of this title, in any one of the following Reserve 
components of the Armed Forces of the United States: (1) The federally 
recognized National Guard of the United States and Air National Guard of 
the United States; (2) the Organized Reserve of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard: Provided, That in either case failure to 
complete such current enlistment shall render such person liable to induction 
and training until he attain the twenty-sixth anniversary of the date of his 
birth; or (d) on the effective date of this title is a cadet of the United 
States Military Academy, a midshipman of the United States Naval Academy, 
a cadet of the United States Coast Guard Academy, a midshipman of the 
United States Merchant Marine Academy, or of a Navy accredited State 
Maritime Academy, a member of the Senior Division Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, or Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or Air Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, or the naval aviation college program, so long as 
he satisfactorily continues in and completes two years training therein: 
Provided, That until such time as the President determines that the pro- 
gram has reached full-scale implementation, the Commission may condi- 
tionally exempt from induction or conditionally discharge from training any 
registrant or trainee who has been accepted for admittance to any of the 
academies or training programs enumerated in order that such person 
may enter such academy or training program wherein he shall complete not 
less than two years of training in order to be relieved of liability for induc- 
tion or further training hereunder. (b) No exception from registration, 
exemption, deferment, or postponement of induction for training under this 
title shall continue after the cause therefor ceases to exist. 

Sec. 134. (a) Subject to such quota limitations and standards of qualification 
and selection as may be established by the Secretary of Defense to insure a proper 
balance of trained manpower between the ground, air, and naval arms, each 
registrant eligible for military training shall be entitled to request and receive 
training in the service of his choice, and shall be classified therein by his local 
board. Each registrant found not to be eligible for military training shall, 
subject to such quota limitations and standards of qualification as may be 
established by the Commission, be entitled to request and receive training in the 
nonmilitary training program of his choice, and shall be classified therein by 
the local board: Provided, That any such person claiming exemption from com- 
batant training, because of religious training and belief as defined in section 
6 (j) of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, and whose claim is 
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sustained by the local board shall, when inducted or assigned under this title, 
be required to elect training in such other available training program of his 
choice as provided herein subject to such quotas and standards as may be 
established. 

(b) Any person claiming exemption from combatant training shall, if such 
claim is not sustained by the local board, be entitled to an appeal to the appro- 
priate appeal board. Upon the filing of such appeal with the appeal board, the 
appeal board shall forthwith refer the matter to the Department of Justice for 
inquiry and hearing. The Department of Justice, after appropriate inquiry, 
shall hold a hearing with respect to the character and good faith of the objec- 
tions of the person concerned, and such person shall be notified of the time and 
place of such hearing. The Department of Justice shall, after such hearing, if 
the objections are found to be sustained, recommend to the appeal board that 
when the objector is inducted or assigned for training under this Act, he be 
required to elect training as provided in (a) above. If after such hearing the 
Department of Justice finds that his objections are not sustained, it shall recom- 
mend to the appeal board that such objections be not sustained. The appeal 
board shall give consideration to, but shall not be bound to follow, the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Justice, together with the record on appeal from 
the local board, in making its decision. Each person whose claim for exemption 
from combatant training because of religious training and belief as herein defined 
is sustained shall be listed by the local board on a register of conscientious 
objectors. 

Sec. 135. (a) Every person liable for training under this title, except those 
whose training shall have been deferred or postponed in accordance with provi- 
sions of this title, shall be called, inducted, and delivered by his local board for 
training with such training agency for which he has been classified by his local 
board at the time and place as directed by the director: Provided, That a volun- 
teer for training under eighteen years of age may be delivered for training 
to which he has been assigned, at the training period next following the date 
upon which he was accepted as a volunteer, whether or not he has attained the 
age of eighteen years. 

(b) The Commission, after consultation with heads of the training agencies 
concerned, will determine induction schedules and numbers to be inducted 
pursuant to such schedules. 

Sec. 186. No person liable for training under this title shall be permitted or 
allowed to furnish a substitute for such training; no substitute as such shall be 
received or enrolled for training; and no person liable for training hereunder 
shall be permitted to escape such training or be discharged therefrom prior to 
the expiration of his period of training by the payment of money or any valu- 
able thing whatsoever as consideration for his release from such training or 
liability therefor. 

Sec. 137 (a) Each registrant exempted or deferred from training under this 
title, until he shall have attained the twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth, and 
each trainee for a period of six years after completion of the first six months 
of training or until discharged from the corps whichever period of time is 
greater, shall be required to keep his local board informed as to his current 
address and changes in status, including his status in the training program and 
completion thereof, as required by such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the director, and approved by the Commission, 

(b) Each local board shall maintain a register of registrants, which shall con- 
tain a current record of the address, occupational, dependency, training and 
service status, and such other information as may be required for the periods 
specified in (a) above. 

Sec. 138. Funds appropriated to the Selective Service System shall be avail- 
able in the case of registrants who prior to their induction into the National Se- 
curity Training Corps suffer illness, injury, or death while acting under orders 
issued under the provision of this title, for the payment of actual and reason- 
able expenses of (1) emergency medical care including hospitalization, and (2) 
recovery of body, preparation for burial, including suitable casket, transporta- 
tion to the home of the deceased or to a cemetery designated by his nearest 
relative or proper authority, and interment, but such burial expenses shall not 
exceed $150 in any one case. 

Sec. 139. Any person having and exercising any authority under this title, who 
shall knowingly make, or be a party to the making of, any false, improper, or 
incorrect registration, classification, physical or mental examination, deferment, 
enrollment, or muster; or any person who shall knowingly make, or be a party 
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to the making of, any false statement or certification as to his fitness or unfit- 
ness or liability or nonliability for training under the provisions of this title, 
or who otherwise evades or refuses registration, induction, or training or any 
of the requirements of this title; or any person who knowingly counsels, aids, or 
abets another to refuse or evade registration, induction, or training, or any of 
the requirements of this title, or any person or persons who shall knowingly 
hinder or interfere or attempt to do so in any way by force or violence with the 
administration of this title; or any person or persons who conspire to commit 
one or more of such offenses; or any person selected for training under this 
title who shall refuse to complete the training as prescribed under this title, 
shall upon conviction in the district court of the United States of competent 
jurisdiction, be punished by imprisonment for not more than five years or by a 
fine of not more than $10,000, or by both such fine and imprisonment. Precedence 
shall be given by courts to the trial of cases arising under this title, and such 
case shall, upon request of the Attorney General, be advanced on the docket for 
immediate hearing. 

Sec. 140. (a) Nothing in sections 109 and 113 of the Criminal Code (U.S. C., 
title 18, secs. 281 and 283), or in section 190 of the Revised Statutes shall be 
deemed to apply to any person because of his appointment under authority of 
this title and the regulations pursuant thereto, as an uncompensated member 
of the Selective Service System, or as an individual to conduct hearings on 
appeals of persons Claiming exemption from training because of conscientious 
objections. 

(b) All functions performed under this title shall be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237) except as to the require- 
ments of section 3 of such Act. 

Sec. 141. No individual who has been convicted of any crime not punishable 
by death, and no individual who has been commnitted to jail, corrective institution, 
or institution for juvenile delinquency, shall by reason of such conviction or 
commitment be relieved from liability for training under this title, but may be 
trained as directed by the Commission. 

Sec. 142. Under rules and rezulations promulgated by the heads of the appro- 
priate training agencies, with the approval of the Commission, members of the 
corps while on active training duty may be granted leaves of absence without 
loss of cash allowances to which otherwise entitled: Provided, That no trainee 
shall be entitled to any payment in lieu of leave not granted to him prior to re- 
lease from active training duty. 

Sec. 143. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums to the Commission as may 
be necessary to enable it to perform its said functions. 

Sec. 144. The Commission shall report semianually to the Congress all expend- 
itures of appropriations in detail. 

Sec. 145. If any provision of title I or II, or the application thereof to any 
person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of said titles, and the 
application of such provision to other persons or circumstances, shall not be 
affected thereby. 

Sec. 146. The Secretary of Defense and the Commission shall submit recom- 
mendations to the President as to the time and rate of implementation of the 
training program established pursuant to the provisions of this Act. However, 
this training program shall only be implemented in whole or in part as to time 
and rate, as directed by the President. The recommendations shall take into 
consideration the intent of the Congress that operations under this Act shall not 
interfere with the immediate increasing of the components of the Armed Forces 
to their authorized strength. 


T1ITLe II 
CODE OF CONDUCT 


Sec. 201. Tirte.—This title shall be known as the Code of Conduct (hereinafter 
referred to as the “code”’) for the military training program of the National 
Security Training Corps. 

SEC. 202. STATEMENT OF POLICY.—Any act or omission of a trainee, as herein 
defined, which tends to hinder or impede his training is hereby declared to be 
contrary to the purposes of title I and this tifle. The disciplinary punishment 
of trainees of the military training program as hereinafter provided shall be 
consistent with the maintenance of discipline. 
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Sec. 203. ALL TRAINEES SUBJECT TO PROVISIONS.—AII trainees, as herein defined, 
shall, from the time of actual induction and while serving on active training duty, 
as herein defined, be subject to the provisions of this code. 

Sec. 204. DerrNitions.—The following words when used in this code shall 
be construed in the sense indicated in this section unless the context shows that 
a different sense is intended : 

(a) The word “trainee” shall be deemed to mean a person inducted into the 
National Security Training Corps and assigned to a component of the Armed 
Forces for training under the provisions of title I of this Act during the period 
of his active training duty. 

(b) The words “active training duty” shall be deemed to mean that period 
of training commencing with the day of induction into the corps and consisting 
of the period of basic military training in accordance with title I of this Act 
and ending with the completion or earlier termination of such basic training, and 
in addition the optional additional military training provided in section 125 (c) 
(1) of title I. 

(c) The word “officer” shall be deemed to mean a commissioned officer. 

(ad) The words “civil authorities” shall be deemed to mean law-enforcement 
authorities of the United States and of the Territories and possessions, and au- 
thorities of the several States, including political subdivisions thereof, and of 
the District of Columbia. 

(e) The words “commanding officer” shall be deemed to mean an officer of the 
Army, Navy, Air Foree, or Marine Corps, including the Reserve components 
thereof, who is empowered to exercise command of any detachment or company 
of trainees, or similar or higher units. 

(f) The words “appointing authority’” shall be deemed to mean (1) an officer 
of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, including the Reserve compo- 
nents thereof, who commands a trainee regiment, or comparable unit; or (2) 
superior military training authority. 

(g) The words “reviewing authority” shall be deemed to mean an officer of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, including the Reserve components 
thereof, who is next superior in the chain of command to the commanding officer 
of the accused as defined in this title and who also is empowered to convene 
general courts martial. 

(h) The words “staff judge advocate” shall be deemed to mean an officer of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps, including the Reserve components 
thereof, who is a lawyer assigned to a reviewing authority to perform law duties. 

(i) The words “superior military training authority” shall be deemed to mean 
an officer of the Army, Navy, Air Force, or the Marine Corps, including the 
Reserve components thereof, superior in the chain of command. 

(j) The words “extra duty” shall be deemed to mean additional work or duty 
of any nature assigned to trainees as punishment. 

(k) The term “military law” shall be construed to mean the laws governing the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps of the United States. 

Src. 205. MopE OF ENFORCING DISCIPLINE.—Violations of this code shall be 
punishable in the discretion of the commanding officer (a) by disciplinary punish- 
ment administered by the commanding officer of the accused, unless the accused 
shall request trial, or (b) by national security training courts. Trainees shall 
be likewise subject to prosecution in the courts of the United States and of the 
Territories and possessions and of the District of Columbia for crimes and 
offenses against the United States, and in the courts of the several States for 
crimes and offenses against the States or any subdivision thereof. 

Seo. 206. DISCIPLINARY PUNISHMENT BY UNIT COMMANDER.—A commanding 
officer of a trainee company or higher command may, for minor violations of 
this code, impose disciplinary punishments upon trainees of his command without 
the intervention of a national security training court unless the accused requests 
trial by that court. Punishment assessed by a commanding officer shall not con- 
stitute time lost to training within the meaning of section 278 hereof, and shall 
operate as a bar to subsequent trial for the same offense. 

The disciplinary punishment authorized by this section may include admoni- 
tion, reprimand, withholding of privileges for not exceeding one week, extra 
duty for not exceeding one week, restriction to certain specified limits for not 
exceeding one week, but shall not include forfeiture of cash allowance or 
confinement under guard. A trainee punished under authority of this section 
who deems the punishment unjust or disproportionate to the offense may appeal 
to the next superior military training authority, but may in the meantime be 
required to undergo the punishment adjudged. 
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The commanding officer who imposes the punishment, his successor in com- 
mand, or superior miiltary training authority shall have power to mitigate or 
remit any unexecuted portion of the punishment. 

Sec. 207. NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COURT.—A national security training 
court shall be composed of any number of officers of the service to which the 
trainee is assigned for training, of which three shall be a quorum, one of which 
three shall be a major or lieutenant commander or above. The senior member 
of the court shall be the president. One member of the court, if practicable, 
shall be a lawyer and shall act as a law member of the court. In the event no 
member of the court is a lawyer, the president thereof shall act as law member. 
Trials of trainees for violations of trainee discipline hereinafter set forth may 
be by a national security training court, which shall not include the accuser 
or the immediate commanding officer of the accused or the investigating officer 
or a witness for the prosecution or the defense. 

Sec. 208. APPOINTING AUTHORITY.—A national security training court may be 
appointed by an appointing authority as herein defined. 

Sec. 209. WHO MAY SERVE ON NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING CouRTS.—-All officers 
of the service to which the trainee is assigned for training shall be competent 
to serve on a national security training court. When appointing such court, 
the appointing authority shall detail as members thereof those officers of the 
command who, in his opinion, are best qalified for such duty by reason of age, 
training, experience, and judicial temperament. Officers having less than two 
years’ service shall not, if it can be avoided without manifest injury to the 
corps, be appointed as members of a court in excess of minority membership 
thereof. 

Sec. 210. INFLUENCING THE CcourT.—Any attempt on the part of any member 
of the Armed Forces to influence, by any unauthorized means, a national security 
training court or its members, or to admonish, censure, or reprimand the court 
or its members for any act or omission, is hereby prohibited and shall constitute 
an offense against military law. 

Sec. 211. APPOINTMENT OF TRIAL COUNSEL AND DEFENSE COUNSEL.—For each 
national security training court the appointing authority shall appoint a trial 
counsel and defense counsel, who shall, if practicable, be lawyers: Provided, That 
if the trial counsel is a lawyer, the appointed defense counsel must also be a 
lawyer. No person who has acted as investigating officer or court member in 
any case shall act subsequently as trial counsel or, unless expressly requested by 
the accused, as defense counsel in the same case. No person who has acted for 
the prosecution shall act subsequently in the same case for the defense, nor shall 
any person who has acted for the defense act subsequently in the same case for 
the prosecution. 

The accused shall have the right to be represented in his defense by civilian 
counsel if provided by him, or by military counsel of his own selection if reason- 
ably available, or by the duly appointed defense counsel. 

Sec, 212. JURISDICTION OF NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING couRTS.—A national 
security training court shall have jurisdiction to try and punish any trainee for 
any offense made punishable by this code. 

Sec, 2138.—ALLOWABLE PUNISHMENTS BY A NATIONAL SECURITY TRAINING COURT.— 
The punishments authorized by this code upon conviction of a trainee for any 
offense herein made punishable shall consist of any of the following punishments 
and no others: Admonition, reprimand, withholding of privileges for not to exceed 
three months, extra duty for not to exceed three months, restriction to certain 
specified limits with or without extra duty for not to exceed three months, and 
confinement with or without useful work for not to exceed three months, and 
forfeiture or withholding of one-half of the cash allowance per month, for not to 
exceed the period of confinement, when a trainee is confined pursuant to sentence 
of a national security training court, and where specifically authorized, bad con- 
duct discharge or dishonorable discharge: Provided, That admonition, reprimand, 
or bad conduct discharge, or dishonorable discharge may be included together 
with or in addition to any of the other punishments allowed under this section. 

Sec. 214. Arrest.—A trainee charged with an offense may be placed under 
arrest or in confinement, as circumstances may require, but when charged with 
a minor offense only, a trainee shall not ordinarily be placed in confinement. 
Only a commanding officer or superior military training authority or an officer 
duly designated as his representative shall have power to place a trainee in, or 
release him from confinement. Any commissioned officer shall have authority 
to place a trainee in arrest. The arresting officer, the commanding officer of the 
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trainee or superior military training authority shall have authority to release a 
trainee from arrest. 

Sec. 215. PREFERRING CHARGES.—Any person subject to the provisions of titles 
I and II of this Act or military law may prefer charges, which shall be under 
oath that he has personal knowledge of or has investigated the matters set 
forth therein and that the same are true in fact to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. The charges shall be set forth upon a charge sheet and shall be in the form 
of a charge setting forth the alleged violation, together with a specification. 
In the event a trainee is placed under arrest or in confinement, charges shall be 
filed within forty-eight hours of the time thereof. Otherwise a trainee shall be 
released from such arrest or confinement unless the commanding officer, acting 
upon the recommendation of an officer duly designated by the appointing author- 
ity to conduct a preliminary hearing or investigation, and who having conducted 
or begun to conduct such a hearing or investigation at which the trainee is 
present and informed of the grounds of his confinement recommends that the 
accused be not released, directs that the arrest or confinement be continued. 

Sec. 216. ACTION BY COMMANDING OFFICER.—Charges will be filed with the 
trainee’s immediate commanding officer, who will inquire into the facts and 
circumstances of the case and expeditiously dispose of the matter or without 
delay forward the charges together with the names of the witnesses and a State- 
ment of their prospective testimony with his written recommendations to the 
appointing authority. 

Sec. 217. FORWARDING CHARGES; DELAYS; SERVICE OF CHARGES.—Unless the 
charges are disposed of without trial, the unit commanding officer shall, within 
forty-eight hours after accused is arrested or confined, if practicable, forward 
the charges to the appointing authority. If the same be not practicable, he shall 
report to superior authority the reason for delay. The unit commanding officer 
shall cause to be delivered to the accused a copy of the charges, 

Sec, 218. ACTION BY APPOINTING AUTHORITY.—The appointing authority, in his 
discretion, may refer the charges for trial, order them dismissed, or make such 
other disposition of them as he sees fit ; and no charge will be referred to a court 
for trial unless it has been found that a thorough and impartial investigation 
thereof has been made as prescribed herein, that such charge is legally sufficient 
to allege an offense under this code, and is supported by evidence indicated in the 
report of investigation. 

Sec. 219. INVESTIGATION OF CHARGES.—An investigation of charges shall in- 
clude inguiries as to the truth of the matter set forth in said charges, form of 
charges, and what disposition of the case should be made in the interest of justice 
and discipline. The accused shall be advised of the charges against him and of 
his right to be represented at such investigation by counsel. Upon his request, 
he shall be represented by civilian counsel if provided by him, or military counsel 
of his own selection if such counsel be reasonably available, or by counsel ap- 
pointed by the appointing authority. At such investigation full opportunity 
shall be given to the accused to cross-examine witnesses against him if they are 
available and to present anything he may desire in his own behalf, either in 
defense or mitigation, and the investigating officer shall examine available wit- 
nesses requested by the accused. If the charges are forwarded after such in- 
vestigation, they shall be accompanied by a statement of the substance of the 
testimony taken on both sides, and a copy thereof shall be given to the accused. 

Sec. 220, STAFF JUDGE ADVOCATE.—Every reviewing authority shall have a staff 
judge advocate who shall advise the appointing or reviewing authority as to all 
matters prescribed by this code and shall perform such other duties as may be 
devolved upon him by law, regulation, or custom of the military, naval, or air 
services. 

Sec. 221. ASSISTANT STAFF JUDGE ADVOCATE.—Any assistant staff judge advo- 
cate shall be competent to perform any duty devolved by this code or by law, 
regulations, or the custom of the military, naval, or air services upon the staff 
judge advocates. 

Sec. 222. ACTION BY TRIAL COUNSEL.—The trial counsel of the court to which 
the charges have been referred shall, within forty-eight hours after receipt 
thereof, cause to be served upon the accused a copy of the charges upon which 
trial is to be had. A failure so to serve such charges shall be a ground for a con- 
tinuance. The trial counsel shall as soon as practicable upon serving the charges 
upon the accused notify the defense counsel thereof. No trainee shall against his 
objection be brought to trial before a national security training court within 
a period of seventy-two hours subsequent to the service of charges upon him. 
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Src. 223. TRIAL COUNSEL: PROSECUTION.—The trial counsel of a national secu- 
rity training court shall prosecute in the name of the United States. 

Src. 224. Oarus.—The trial counsel shall administer to the national security 
training court the following oath or affirmation: “You, , do swear (or 
affirm) that you will well and truly try and determine, according to the evidence, 
the matter now before you, and that you will duly administer justice, without par- 
tiality, favor, or affection, according to the provisions of the Code of Conduct of 
the National Security Training Corps, and if any doubt should arise, not ex- 
plained by the said code, then according to your conscience and the best of your 
understanding. So help you God?” When the oath or affirmation has been 
administered to the members of the court, the president of the court shall admin- 
ister to the trial counsel an oath or affirmation in the following form: “You, 

, do swear (or affirm) that you will faithfully and impartially per- 
form the duties of a trial counsel?” 

All persons who give evidence before the court shall be examined on oath or 
affirmation administered by the trial counsel in the following form: “You, 

, Swear (or affirm) that the evidence you give in this case shall be 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. So help you God?’ 

In case of affirmation the closing sentence of adjuration will be omitted. 

Src. 225. ARRAIGNMENT, PLEAS, AND MOTIONS.—The accused shall be arraigned, 
at which time the charges and specifications shall be read to him by the trial 
counsel. The accused may plead guilty or not guilty. If the accused makes any 
irregular pleading, or after a plea of guilty sets up matter inconsistent with the 
plea, or if it appears that he has entered the plea of guilty improvidently or 
through lack of understanding of its meaning and effect, or if he fails or re- 
fuses to plead, a plea of not guilty shall be entered in the record, and the court 
shall proceed as though he had pleaded not guilty. Prior to so pleading, or at any 
other time, the accused may make any pertinent motion which the court shall 
dispose of as justice may require. 

Sec. 226. CHALLENGES..—-Members of a national security training court may 
be challenged by the accused or trial counsel for cause stated to the court. <A 
majority of the court shall decide the challenges by secret written ballot but 
challenged members have no vote. Upon a tie vote the challenge shall be sus- 
tained. Hach accused and the trial counsel shall be entitled to one peremptory 
challenge. 

Sec. 227. OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN WITNESSES AND OTHER EVIDENCE.—The trial 
counsel, defeuse counsel, and the national security training court shall have 
equal opportunity to obtain witnesses and other evidence in accordance with 
such regulations as the President may prescribe. Process issued in national 
security training court cases to compel witnesses to appear and testify and to 
compel the production of other evidence shall be similar to that which courts 
of the United States having criminal jurisdiction may lawfully issue and shall run 
to any part of the United States, its Territories, and possessions. 

Sec, 228. REFUSAL TO APPEAR OR TESTIFY.—(a) Every person not subject to 
this code who— 

(1) has been duly subpenaed to appear as a witness before any national 
security training court, or before any military or civil officer designated to 
take a deposition to be read in evidence before such court ; and 

(2) has been duly paid or tendered the fees and mileage of a witness 
at the rates allowed to witnesses attending the courts of the United States; 
and 

(3) willfully neglects or refuses to appear, or refuses to qualify as a witness 
or to testify or to produce any evidence which such person may have been 
legally subpenaed to produce; 

shall be deemed guilty of an offense against the United States. 

(b) Any person who commits an offense denounced by this article shall bo 
tried on information in a United States district court or in a court of original 
criminal jurisdiction in any of the Territorial possessions of the United States. 
and Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon such courts for such purpose. Upon 
conviction, such persons shall be punished by a fine of not more than $500, or im 
prisonment for a period not exceeding six months, or both. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the United States district attorney or the officer 
prosecuting for the Government in any such court of original criminal juris- 
diction, upon the certification of the facts to him by the national security training 
— to file an information against and prosecute any person violating this 
article, 
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(d) The fees and mileage of witnesses shall be advanced or paid out of the 
appropriations for the compensation of witnesses. 

SEC. 229. COMPULSORY SELF-INCRIMINATION PROHIBITED.—NO witness before 
a national security training court or before any officer, military or civil, desig- 
nated to take a deposition to be read in evidence before a national security train- 
ing court or before an officer conducting an investigation, shall be compelled 
to incriminate himself or to answer any question the answer to which may tend 
to incriminate him or to answer any question not material to the issue when 
such answer may tend to degrade him. 

No statement obtained from any person in violation of this section or through 
use of coercion, unlawful influence, or unlawful inducement shall be received 
in evidence against him in a trial by a national security training court. 

Sec. 230. Deposrrions.—Depositions may be taken and used as evidence before 
national security training courts in the same manner as now or hereafter pro- 
vided for courts-martial. 

Sec. 231. ForMER JEOPARDY.—No trainee shall, without his consent, be tried 
a second time for the same offense, but no proceedings before a national security 
training court resulting in a conviction shall be considered a trial until the re- 
viewing authority shall have taken final action upon the case. A proceeding 
which, subsequent to the introduction of evidence but prior to a finding, is dis- 
missed or terminated by the appointing authority or on motion of the prosecu- 
tion for failure of available evidence or witnesses without any fault of the accused 
shall be a trial in the sense of this section. 

Sec. 232. LIMITATIONS AS TO TIME.—No person subject to this code shall be 
liable to be tried and punished by a national security training court for any 
offense committed more than one year before arraignment of such person: Pro- 
vided, That the period of any absence of the accused from the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and also any period during which by reason of some manifest im- 
pediment the accused shall not have been amenable to military justice, shall be 
excluded in computing the aforesaid period of limitation: Provided further, 
That this section shall not have the effect to authorize the trial or punishment 
for any crime or offense barred by the provisions of existing law. 

Sec. 233. EvipeNce.—Insofar as not otherwise prescribed in this code or by 
regulations promulgated under authority of titles I and II of this Act, the rules 
of evidence for courts-martial shall be applied to national security training 
courts. 

Src. 234. RULINGS ON LEGAL QUESTIONS.—The law member shall rule in open 
court upon all interlocutory questions other than challenges arising during the 
proceedings: Provided, That any such ruling made by the law member upon any 
interlocutory question other than for a finding of not guilty or the question of 
accused’s sanity, shall be final ana shall constitute the ruling of the court; but 
the law member may at any time consult with the court in closed session before 
making a ruling, and may change any ruling made at any time during the trial. 
Unless such ruling be final, if any member objects thr reto, the court shall be 
cleared and closed and the question decided by a majority vote, viva voce, be- 
ginning with the junior in rank. A tie vote on a motion for a finding of not 
guilty or on a motion relating to the question of the accused’s sanity shall be a 
determination against the accused. 

Sec. 235. INstructions.—Before a vote is taken on the findings, the law mem- 
ber shall, in the presence of the accused and counsel, instruct the court as to 
the elements of the offense and charge the court— 

(1) that the accused must be presumed to be innocent until his guilt is 
established by legal and competent exidence beyond reasonable doubt; 

(2) that in the case being considered, if there is a reasonable doubt as to 
the guilt of the accused, the doubt shall be resolved in favor of the accused 
and he shall be acquitted ; 

(3) that if there is a reasonable doubt as to the degree of guilt, the finding 
must be in a lower degree as to which there is no reasonable doubt; and 

(4) that the burden of proof to establish the guilt of the accused beyond 
reasonable doubt is upon the Government. 

Sec. 236. Finpines.—After both sides have rested and after any argument of 





counsel, the national security training court shall make its findings as to the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, which findings it shall announce in open court. 

Sec. 257. bk INDINGS OF GUILTY.—In the event the accused is found guilty, the 
national security training court shall receive evidence as to the age and service 
of the accused, together with any evidence of previous convictions by a national 
security training court vr a district court of the United States, the Territories 
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or possessions, or the District of Columbia in accordance with the provisions of 
section 250 of this code and any other pertinent data submitted by either 
side, for consideration by the national security training court in fixing the 
punishment. 

Sec. 238. SenreNce.—The national security training court shall thereupon 
sentence the accused. The sentence shall be announced in open court. 

Seo. 239. VoTe oN FINDING AND SENTENcES.—The findings and sentence shall 
be determined on secret written ballot by the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
members present. 

Sec. 240. Policy AS TO SENTENCE.—The national security training court shall 
adjudge a minimum sentence consistent with the maintenance of discipline and 
shall, if it believes such action consistent with the foregoing policy, recommend 
to the reviewing authority that he suspend the execution of the sentence in 
whole or in part. 

Src, 241. BAD CONDUCT DISCHARGE OR DISHONORABLE DISCHARGE.—In the case of 
a trainee, as defined in this title, a bad conduct discharge or a dishonorable dis- 
charge shall be effected only pursuant to a sentence of a national security train- 
ing court. The court upon proof of two previous convictions by courts deriving 
jurisdiction under the provisions of this code, or if otherwise satisfied from 
the evidence that the accused is incorrigible, or as an included punishment 
for any of the offenses denounced by sections 251 to 258, inclusive, of this code, 
shall have power to adjudge bad conduct discharge or dishonorable discharge 
from the National Security Training Corps, in addition to any other punish- 
ment authorized by this code. The bad conduct discharge shall be adjudged 
for an offense or offenses warranting separation under conditions other than 
honorable as included punishment, but not of nature to warrant dishonorable 
discharge. The dishonorable discharge shall be adjudged for an offense or 
offenses warranting dishonorable separation as included punishment. A bad 
conduct discharge or dishonorable discharge shall not be adjudged unless u 
complete record of the proceedings and testimony before the court has been 
made. A bad conduct discharge or dishonorable discharge adjudged in such 
cases shall be effective only when ordered executed by the reviewing authority, 
after the record of trial has been held legally sufficient to support the sentence 
and approved by the Judge Advocate General of the service concerned. The 
holding of the Judge Advocate General shall be final and conclusive. 

Sec, 242. HrFecT OF BAD CONDUCT DISCHARGE OR DISHONORABLE DISCHARGE.—The 
execution of a bad conduct discharge or a dishonorable discharge shall forfeit 
any right to credit by the trainee for time served in training, and shall not 
prevent the trainee, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force, as the case may be, in his discretion, being reinducted for 
all or part of the training prescribed by law. 

Sec. 243. PREPARATION OF RECORD OF TRIAL.—The trial counsel shall prepare 
the record of trial, which shall include in narrative or other form the testimony 
of the witnesses. In such cases as he shall deem appropriate, the appointing 
authority may detail a reporter to record the proceedings of the trial. The trial 
counsel and the defense counsel shall agree upon the record and the statement 
of the testimony, and shall authenticate the record in certification of their 
agreement, and the record shall thereafter be authenticated by the president 
of the national security training court. In the event of disagreement, the testi- 
mony of the witnesses and any other part of the record in dispute shall be stated 
by the national security training court, whose decision evidenced by the signa- 
ture of its president shall be final. 

Sec. 244, DISPOSITION OF RECORD OF TRIAL.—The record of trial shall be trans- 
mitted to the reviewing authority who shall forthwith refer it to his staff judge 
advocate for consideration and advice. After having been acted upon by the 
reviewing authority, the record of each trial by a national security training 
court shall be transmitted to such headquarters as may be prescribed by the 
head of the training agency concerned. 

Sec. 245, APPROVAL BY REVIEWING AUTHORITY.—No sentence of a national 
security training court shall be carried into execution until it shall have been 
approved by the reviewing auihorit: and in the esse of a sentence involving ¢ 
bad conduct discharge or a dishonorable discharge until the record of trial has 
been held legally sufficient and approved as provided in section 241. However, 
a sentence involving withholding of privileges, extra duty, restriction, or con- 
finement shall run from the date of the announcement of the sentence by the 
national security training court. Neither an acquittal nor a finding of not 
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guilty shall require approval by a reviewing authority and neither shall be 
disapproved. 

SEc. 246. POWERS INCIDENT TO POWER TO APPROVE.—The power to approve the 
sentence shall include the power to approve or disapprove a finding and to ap- 
prove only so much of a finding of guilty of a particular offense as involves a 
finding of guilty of a lesser included offense and to approve or disapprove the 
whole or any part of the sentence and to order a rehearing: Provided, That no 
rehearing shall be ordered upon any charge or specification upon which the 
accused has theretofore been acquitted by the national security training court nor 
shall such court on rehearing have power to increase the sentence originally 
imposed. The power to approve a sentence shall include power to mitigate or 
remit the sentence or suspend, for a period not exceeding the period of training, 
the execution of a sentence or any part thereof but shall not include the power 
to increase the sentence. The reviewing authority, or his successor in com- 
mand, or superior military training authority shall have power to vacate the 
suspension of any sentence, or any part thereof, and order it carried into 
exccution. 

Src. 247. CONFINEMENT OF TRAINEES.—So far as practicable, trainees held in 
confinement shall not be confined with members of the Armed Forces. 

Sec, 248. SURRENDER OF TRAINEE TO CIVIL AUTHORITIES.—Any trainee who is 
accused of a crime 01 offense punishable by the laws of the United States or the 
Territories or possessions, or of the District of Columbia, or of the several States 
or a subdivision thereof shall be surrendered, upon application duly made, to 
the civil authorities for trial: Provided, That any proceedings, trial, or period 
of punishment resulting therefrom shall not operate to relieve the trainee from 
any liability for further training in the corps. 

Sec. 249. RETURN OF TRAINEES HELD BY CIVIL AUTHORITIES.—The commanding 
officer or superior military training authority, when advised that a trainee is 
held in custody by the civil authorities, shall in appropriate cases make applica- 
tion for his return to training control; the trainee unless already tried by the 
civil court for the offenses with which he was charged by the civil authorities 
may be brought to trial before a national security training court, or the case 
shall otherwise be disposed of, in the discretion of the commanding officer or 
superior military training authority. 

Sec. 250. Jurtspicrion oF THE UNITED STATES courTsS.—The several district 
courts of the United States, the Territories, possessions, and the District of 
Columbia shall have concurrent jurisdiction with the national security training 
courts of the crimes and offenses defined in sections 251 to 258, inclusive. 

Sec. 251. Desertron.—Any trainee in the military training program who 
deserts or attempts to desert the National Security Training Corps shall upon 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine not to exceed $2,000 or imprisonment 
for two years, or both. 

Sec. 252. ADVISING OR AIDING DESERTION.—Any trainee or other person who 
advises or persuades or knowingly assists a trainee in the military training pro- 
gram to desert the National Security Training Corps, or who harbors a deserter, 
shall upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine not to exceed $2,000 or 
imprisonment for two years, or both. 

Sec. 253. ESCAPE rKOM CONFINEMENT.—Any trainee who, having been duly 
placed in confinement, escapes therefrom shall upon conviction thereof be pun- 
ished by a fine not to exceed $1,000 or imprisonment for six months, or both. 

Sec. 254. STRIKING Ok ASSAULTING OFFICERS, OF OTHER PERSONS IN AUTHORITY.— 
Any trainee who strikes an officer, warrant officer, petty officer, noncommissioned 
officer, or other person in authority over such trainee, or draws or lifts up any 
weapon or offers any violence against such person, being in the execution of his 
office, shall upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine not to exceed $2,000 
or imprisonment for one year, or both. 

Src. 255. COLLECTIVE INSUBORDINATION.—Any trainee or other person subject 
to the provisions of titles I and II of this Act who attempts to create or who 
begins, incites, causes, instigates, encourages, or joins in any collective insub- 
ordination tending to hinder or impede training under these titles shall upon 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine not to exceed $2,000 or imprisonment 
for one year, or both. Collective insubordination within the meaning of titles 
I and II of this Act shall include any concerted action in the nature of a strike, 
inelnding a sit-down or slow-down strike, or walk-out, picketing or boycott, 
which tends to hinder or impede training under the provisions of titles I and II 
of this Act. 
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Src. 256.—FAILURE TO SUPPRESS COLLECTIVE INSUBORDINATION.—Any trainee or 
other person, subject to the provisions of titles I and If of this Act, who, being 
present at any occurrence involving collective insubordination, does not use his 
utmost* endeavor to suppress the same, or knowing or having reason to believe 
that such collective insubordination is to take place, does not without delay give 
information thereof to his commanding officer or other competent military 
authority, shall upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine not to exceed $500 
or imprisonment for six months, or both. 

Sec. 257. PROPERTY LOSS, DAMAGE, OR WRONGFUL DISPOS!TION.—Any trainee who 
willfully, or through neglect, suffers to be lost, spoiled, damaged, or wrongfully 
disposed of, any property furnisfed for or intended for use under the provisions 
of law providing for training in the corps shall upon conviction thereof be pun- 
ished by a fine not to exceed $500 or imprisonment for six months, or both, and 
may be required to make good the loss or damage, in whole or in part, and when 
required to make good the loss or damage the amount of the liability determined 
thereunder may be collected by stoppage against the authorized cash allowance. 

Sec. 258. WASTE OR UNLAWFUL DISPOSITION OF PROPERTY.—Any trainee who sells 
or unlawfully disposes of or willfully or through neglect injures or loses any 
arms, ammunition, accouterments, equipment, clothing, or other property issued 
for use in accordance with provisions of titles I and II of this Act shall upon 
conviction thereof be punished by a fine not to exceed $500 or imprisonment for 
six months, or both, and when required to make good the loss or damage, the 
amount of the liability determined thereunder may be collected by stoppage 
against the authorized cash allowance. 

Sec. 259. ABSENCE WITHOUT LEAVE.—Any trainee who fails to report at the fixed 
time to the properly appointed place of duty, or goes from the same without 
proper leave or absents himself from his command, guard, quarters, station, 
camp, or ship without proper leave, shall be punished as a national security 
training court may direct. 

Sec, 260, DISRESPECT AND INSUBORDINATION.—Any trainee who behaves with 
disrespect or in an insubordinate manner toward an officer, warrant officer, petty 
officer, noncommissioned officer, or other person having lawful authority over 
him, shall be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Sec. 261. BREACH OF ARREST.—Any trainee who, having been lawfully placed 
under arrest, breaks his arrest before he is set at liberty by proper authority shall 
be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Sec. 262. RELEASE OR ESCAPE OF PRISONERS.—Any trainee who without proper 
authority releases a prisoner committed to his charge, or suffers a prisoner com- 
mitted to his charge to escape, shall be punished as a national security training 
court may direct. 

Sec. 263. DRUNK OR DISORDERLY CONDUCT.—AnDy trainee who shall be found 
drunk or disorderly in quarters, station, ship, command, or under such circum- 
stances as to bring discredit upon the National Security Training Corps, shall 
be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Sec, 264, OFFENSES OF SENTINELS.—Any trainee posted as a sentinel or watch 
who is found drunk or sleeping upon his post or leaves his post before he is regu- 
larly relieved, shall be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Sec. 265. DISOBEDIENCE OF LAWFUL ORDERS.—Any trainee who willfully disobeys 
or fails to obey any lawful command of his superior officer, warrant officer, petty 
officer, noncommissioned officer, or other person having authority over him in 
accordance with law, shall be punished as a national security training court may 
direct. 

Sec. 266. AssautTt.—Any trainee committing an assault shall be punished as 
a national security training court may direct. 

Sec. 267. ASSAULT AND BATTERY.—Any trainee committing assault and battery 
shall be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

SEC, 268. COMMITTING A NUISANCE.—Any trainee who shall commit a nuisance 
shall be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Sec. 269. CARRYING A CONCEALED WEAPON.—Any trainee who shall carry a con- 
cealed weapon without proper authority shall be punished as a national security 
training court may direct. 

SEC. 270. DISCHARGING A FIREARM.—Any trainee who shall through careless- 
ness or without proper authority discharge a firearm in camp, quarters, station, 
ship, or command shall be punished as a national security training court may 
direct. 
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Sec. 271. FALSE OFFICIAL STATEMENT.—Any trainee who shall make a false 
official statement or report shall be punished as a national security training 
court may direct. 

Sec. 272. FALSE SWEARING.—Any trainee who shall swear falsely before a 
national security training court or any officer thereof or in any investigation, 
proceedings, or course of justice had under or arising out of this code, or who 
shall make a false oath to an affidavit, shall be punished as a national security 
training court may direct. 

Sec. 273. INDECENT EXPOSURE.—Any trainee who shall indecently expose his 
person shall be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Src. 274. POSSESSION OF INTOXICATING LIQUOR.—Any trainee having in his 
possession intoxicating liquor in camp, quarters, station, ship, or command, shall 
be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Sec. 275. WRONGFUL APPROPRIATION.—Any trainee who wrongfully takes, ob- 
tains, or withholds, by any means whatever, from the possession of the true owner 
or any other person any money or personal property of the value of $20 or less, 
with intent to deprive or defraud any person of the use and benefit thereof or to 
appropriate the same to his own use or the use of any person other than the 
true owner shall be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Sec. 276. MIscELLANEOUS OFFENSES.—Though not mentioned in the preceding 
sections, all disorders and neglects to the prejudice of good order and trainee 
discipline, all conduct of a nature to hinder or impede training or to bring 
discredit upon the National Security Training Corps, of which a trainee may be 
guilty shall be punished as a national security training court may direct. 

Sec, 277. COMPLAINTS OF WRroNGS.—Any trainee who believes himself wronged 
by his commanding officer or any other person having authority over him and 
who, on due application to his commanding officer, is refused redress may com- 
plain to the next higher military training authority who shall examine into the 
complaint and take proper measures for redressing the wrongs complained of. 

SEc. 278. MAKING GOOD TIME LOST.—Every trainee may be required to make 
good any time lost to training as a result of his own willful act of neglect, and 
this shall include time lost in desertion or absence without leave and time lost 
by a trainee due to restraint prior to trial resulting in conviction or restraint 
imposed as a result of a sentence by a national security training or civil court. 

Sec. 279. PRESIDENT MAY PRESCRIBE RULES.—The President may, by Executive 
order, which he may modify from time to time; and which shall be published 
in the Federal Register, prescribe the procedure including the rules of evidence 
and maximum limits of punishment, not exceeding the maximum limits of 
punishment authorized by this code, in cases before national security training 
courts: Provided, That nothing contrary or inconsistent with this code may be so 
prescribed. 

Sec. 280, CERTAIN SECTIONS OF CODE TO BE READ AND EXPLAINED.—Sections 202, 
203, 204, 203, 206, 215, 214, 241, 242, and 250 through 278 of this code shall be 
read or explained to every trainee at the time of his induction or within six days 
thereafter and shall be read or explained once every three months to all trainees. 


Senator Jounson. At this time, without objection, I want to place 
in the record a letter from the chairman of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee to the President, dated September 20, 1950; his reply of Sep- 
tember 23, 1950; and a letter to the Secretary of Defense, dated De- 
cember 19, 1950, and his reply. 

r 
(The letters above referred to are as follows :) 


SEPTEMBER 20, 1950. 
The Honorable the PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: You will recall that on August 30, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Armed Services suspended hearings on universal training. This was 
without prejudice to the merits of the proposition, but because of the heavy 
legislative program. 

The subcommittee of which I am chairman, members of which are Senators 
Chapman, Kefauver, Hunt, Bridges, Saltonstall, and Morse, has been designated 
to hold hearings on universal training between now and January 1, so as to be 
able to report to the full committee by that date a bill which can be taken to 
the floor. 
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My subcommittee will begin hearings about November 10. During the inter- 
vening time, I hope that all agencies having an interest in this legislation will 
thoroughly reexamine the detailed provisions of the pending bill, 5. 4062, and 
the entire subject of universal training. This will make available to the sub- 
committee a bill representing the latest and most completely coordinated views 
of the executive branch. It would be helpful if members of the subcommittee 
staff could participate with members of the agencies in the conferences at which 
the proposal is formulated. 

Some aspects of the problem of universal training should, I believe, receive 
particularly careful consideration. 

I assume the objective is “universal training” and would include both mili- 
tary and nonmilitary instruction. If the program is to be universal, instead 
of highly selective, a substantial number of registrants will not be qualified for 
military training. For them, a workable form of nonmilitary training should 
be developed. I am not aware of any detailed planning on this subject, and I 
believe it should be thoroughly explored. 

Another point is the possible coordination or integration of this training with 
our program for civil defense. An appreciable amount of valuable training in 
civil defense might be worked into all the basic training programs, and thus 
contribute considerably to disseminating the methods used in civil defense. 

Careful consideration should be given to conducting the military part of uni- 
versal training as a joint project of all services rather than conducting separate 
competing programs for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. Without minimizing 
the importance of allowing each trainee to select his service, it would be difficult 
to disregarded the advantages which would accrue from having each military 
trainee take the same course in an installation staffed jointly by all services. 
This undoubtedly would further the concept that national security is a task 
for all the services, operating as a team. The required specialization would take 
place later. 

In assigning trainees to nonregular components of the armed services or to 
nonmilitary alternatives, a thorough analysis is suggested of the flow of trainees 
and their subsequent utilization. Finally, an up-to-date analysis of the initial 
expense and the annual recurring expense is very essential and should be avail- 
able at the hearings. 

Because of your close personal interest, I know you will suggest whatever 
steps are necessary for the agencies to coordinate their efforts and have avail- 
able for the subcommittee the data referred to. 

With high regards, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee. 





THE WHITE Hovss, 
Washington, September 23, 1950. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear LYNDON: Replying to your letter of the 20th, regarding the universal 
training program, before you leave for Texas, if you are intending to go home, 
I'd like to talk to you about that universal training program and have you study 
very carefully the report of the Commission which I appointed on universal 
training. 

We sought to pass a bill requiring universal training of all the young people 
of the country and be sure that all of them have a go at it—whether they are 
physically fit or not, because most of the physical defects can be remedied under 
proper supervision. 

You are correct about universal training meaning both military and nonmili- 
tary instruction—the program should be universal and not selective. I have 
been exploring the subject for 5 years and I think I can give you some valuable 
information on what is wanted. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry 8. TruMan, 

P. S.—I like what you said about Frank Pace. 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
(COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
December 19, 1950. 
Hon. Grorce C, MARSHALL, 
Secretary of Defense, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: The Senate Armed Services Committee has delegated 
to its Preparedness Subcommittee the duty of conducting comprehensive hear- 
ings on the personnel and manpower problems now confronting the Nation. 
It is the desire of the subcommittee to begin these hearings wtihin the next few 
days, if possible. 

No problem, we believe, is of greaetr importance to the security and survival 
of this Nation than the manpower problem. If the problem is to be answered 
wisely, we feel that a thorough understanding is essential before legislative solu- 
tions are undertaken. For that reason, our hearings will not deal initially with 
specific legislative proposals. We hope to develop a background of information 
from which sound legislation can be written. Toward this end, we are also ask- 
ing for the views and information from the National Security Resources Board, 
the Department of Labor, the Department of Agriculture, the Federal Security 
Agency, and the Selective Service System, in addition to the views and infor- 
mation from the Department of Defense: 

Because the problems and needs of the Department of Defense are of first 
importance in consideration of this subject, we would appreciate an opportunity 
to discuss with you, or such other persons as you may care to designate, this 
military manpower question and related personnel problems. We especially are 
anxious to have the Department’s view on such topics as the problems encoun- 
tered in recalling the Reserve components and remedial steps taken or planned ; 
whether present personnel procurement methods tend to give each service the 
correct proportion of the different physical and mental profiles; if there is an 
undesirable imbalance, what can be done about it; whether the concept of the 
training, organization, and utilization of the Reserve components is sound or 
must be changed; and such other personnel policy problems as you may wish to 
discuss with us. As soon as we hear from you when you or your representatives 
may be prepared, we will schedule a meeting date and time. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., December 26, 1950. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: In reply to your letter of December 19, relative to 
hearings before your Preparedness Subcommittee on personnel and manpower 
problems, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel, Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg, and selected representatives of the three departments are 
prepared to discuss the subject on Wednesday, December 27, at such time as you 
desire. 

I heartily concur with you on the great importance of the problem with respect 
to security and survival of our Nation and appreciate your subcommittee’s 
approach to it. 

Faithfully yours, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 


Senator Jonnson. Members of the committee, General Marshall, 
ladies and gentlemen, at the outset of these hearings, I wish to make it 
clear why we are here and what we are trying to learn. 

Before us now, as a Nation, is the greatest challenge to our security, 
and even to our survival, that we have ever faced. Some of us feel 
that we are in reality at war. How we describe this challenge—as a 
war, as a struggle for survival, or merely as a police action of the 
United Nations—does not detract from the gravity of the basic prob- 
lem now confronting us and confronting all the Western World. 
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That problem, as I see it, is this: How can we most wisely use our 
most valuable and yet our most limited resource, manpower, to do the 
job we must now undertake. ‘ 

Obviously, this is our most serious problem. Upon its solution we 
will either stand or fall. 

In terms of manpower, our enemies are rich, and we are poor. We 

cannot permit this poverty to be the cause of our defeat. If we are 
realistic if we are firm in our resolve, if we are bold in our planning, 
we can overcome this enormous handicap. 

To deal with this problem wisely, we must first understand the prob- 
lem fully. That is the purpose of these hearings. 

We are here to get from the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Agriculture, and the Federal Security Agency, the 
Director of Selective Service, and other departments and agencies con- 
cerned, the background of the facts about our manpower potential, 
and what must be done with it; what our problems are in mobilizing 
and utilizing this manpower potential, and what problems now beset 
the present mechanics of our manpower-mobilization program. 

One of the most important phases of this problem, and one which 
we intend to have fully covered during the course of these hearings, 
is that of manning the maximum number of fighting ships, air groups, 
and infantry divisions from the pool of the Department of Defense 
manpower. 

There are strong reasons to believe, even after giving effect to ac- 
knowledged differences in the nature and extent of mechanization and 
length of supply lines, with resulting differences in pipeline require- 
ments, that the military establishments of other countries are able to 
put into combat more fighting units from the same number of men 
than has been possible in the past by the United States. 

If such is the fact—and we intend to find out—the condition must 
be remedied. This problem of economy and efficiency in the use of 
military personnel has its counterpart in the use of civilian personnel. 
It will also be considered here. 

We are not here to consider specific legislative proposals. When 
we have the facts before us, then we will proceed to consider the legis- 
lation which seems to be needed. 

This problem is so large, and so important, that we do not feel that 
any adequate legislation can be considered by the Congress until a 
comprehensive survey of the facts about m: ipower is made. 

We are particularly fortunate that it was the Senator from Georgia, 
Mr. Russell, who made the motion that the Pre »paredness Subcommittee 
conduct this study and these hearings. 

As the present acting chairman, and the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee in the present Congress, Senator Russell 
is with us this morning, and we are delighted that he is here. We 
hope that other members of the committee who serve as ex officio mem- 
bers of the Preparedness Committee will join us throughout the 
ae 

For a long time we have dealt with manpower piecemeal: we have 
seapeow ised our solutions to manpower problems day today. This is 
a luxury we can no longer indulge. The manpower programs we 
undertake now must be geared to a continuing struggle of 10 years or 
more if they are to be at all adequate. The time has come when we 
must look beyond the end of our nose. 
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I say this because I want to make clear that our hearings are not 
merely hearings on Universal Military Training. On last August 17, 
Senator Tydings, for himself and Mr. Malone, introduced S. 4062, 
a bill to provide for a program of universal training. That bill was 
introduced for himself and Senator Malone and all the members of 
the Armed Services Committee. This bill was generally similar to 
others that have gone before it. Our full committee began hearings 
on the bill on August 22. 

Shortly before the committee was scheduled to begin its final action 
on the bill, hearings were terminated at the request of President Tru- 
man. §S. 4062 was then in its fourth revision; all controversial mat- 
ters had been ironed out satisfactorily. The bill would have set up 
machinery for universal training on a stand-by basis. The stand-by 
feature was adopted because of the obvious difiiculty of operating a 
program geared exclusively to training at a time when all our resources 
are needed to build and maintain active-duty forces. 

When hearings were suspended, the full committee instructed the 
Preparedness Subcommittee to continue to work on S. 4062 during 
the recess prior to the January session. The subsequent special ses- 
sion made it impossible for the subcommittee to proceed with recess 
hearings. 

Now the over-all picture has changed so that I think it is obvious 
that we have more important things to do than debate stand-by legisla- 
tion for the future. Our present national emergency makes it im- 
perative that we look to a program sufficiently realistic to meet this 
country’s immediate needs. 

We are, I feel, on the threshold of full mobilization. Our arrival 
at the threshold is overdue. We must gear our thinking and our 
planning to the fact that there is much to do and little time in which 
to do it. 

I shall not attempt, in this opening statement, to outline the questions 
which I have in mind—and which I am sure all committee members 
have in mind about our manpower problems. Iam sure, however, that 
all of us have many questions, and we are hopeful that we can find those 
answers which are so badly needed now. 

We do not intend to skimp on the time we spend in these hearings. 
We will keep meeting—keep asking questions—keep seeking answers 
until we are confident that we have the background necessary to begin 
formulating the proper sort of manpower program for the Nation. 
Certainly no program is of greater importance to our survival. 

In order to facilitate the hearings, witnesses have been scheduled 
to appear in the order which, we believe, will best contribute to the 
orderly presentation and development of the relevant material. With 
this in mind, General Marshall, who is here, is scheduled as the first 
witness. From the wealth of his experience and the fullness of his 
wisdom, he will outline the problem with which we are faced, the 
necessity for legislation and the type thereof. General Marshall will 
be followed by Assistant Secretary Rosenberg who, together with 
other Department of Defense personnel, will present the details of 
the proposed program. The views of the other agencies concerned 
and other interested groups will then be received. ; 

I should also add that, during recent months, many questions relat- 
ing to the procurement and use of manpower by the Department of 
Defense have been raised with us. Our committee has received almost 
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a hundred letters a day on this subject. We have taken up these ques- 
tions with the Department and have asked that replies be furnished 
the citizens of the country at these hearings. I believe that, immedi- 
ately following the presentation of the direct testimony of the Defense 
Department and bebors the other witnesses are heard, it will be highTy 
desirable to have all these questions that we have received, and all 
the Department’s answers that they can supply, presented for the 
record. It is hoped and believed that this procedure will clear up 
many questions that the Senators and the country may have in mind, 
and clear them up in an orderly way. Of course, the witnesses will 
continue to be available to answer any remaining questions that we 
may have. 

What shall our policy be? To that question, I do not—and the 
committee does not yet—have the answer. This we do know; our 
national mt ee policy will ultimately affect every family, every 
home in the Nation. 

The old, the young, the strong, the weak must in the days ahead 
contribute to the limit of their indiv idual abilities. This is not a war 
in which only youths jn the prime of perfect physical condition will 
carry the burden of defending this Nation. Our individual infirmi- 
ties are paltry handicaps when compared with the infirmities of a 
nation whidl excuses large portions of its populace from productive 
service. All of us—not just a part of us—must serve now. If all of 
us do serve, I, for one, hold firmly to the conviction that we can 
triumph in the struggle which has begun. 

General Marshall, the committee is delighted to welcome you; and, 
if you have a prepared statement, we hope you will proceed in your 
own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE C. MARSHALL, SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Secretary Marsnatn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I had anticipated a general discussion, but I was told that I should 
have a prepared statement, and I will read it. 

Universal military service and training represents what I believe is 
the best way to meet our immediate need for enlarged combat forces 
and at the same time to provide an enduring base for our military 
strength—and, to repeat, at the same time to provide an enduring 
base for our military strength. 

It is a vital element in a long-range program of national security. 
I know of no other that will give us so much protection at a cost 
in men and money that is within the capacity of our economy to bear. 

The tensions that unsettle the world may persist through the life- 
time of many of us. We must husband our military and industrial 
manpower with utmost care; we must foster our scientific and techni- 
cal resources; we must avoid waste of the productive energies that 
have helped to make our Nation powerful. 

Maintenance over the years of a Military Establishment so large 
that it makes impossible the continuance of a fruitful civilian economy 
will defeat itself. Unless we now proceed to put into effect a pro- 
gram realistically geared to our immediate needs and our capacities 
and our future requirements, I fear that we will once again throw 
aside all our military power whenever our sense of urgency subsides. 
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Personally, I have gone through some very destructive periods in 
the history of our unpreparedness. We must not continue to make 
short-term plans for immediate emergencies to be followed by abrupt 
demobilization and the withdrawal of authority to train the men 
necessary to a reasonable posture of defense—and, to repeat, the with- 
drawal of authority to train the men necessar y toare vasonable posture 
of defense. 

The objective of our present program must be adequate forces in 
being, backed up by a vitalized National Guard and Reserve. An as- 
sured flow of trained men into the Guard and Reserve on a basis es- 
tablished by law is the key to transforming these Reserve components 
into an integral part of our first-line defenses. That is the distinc- 
tive virtue of universal military service and training. 

It makes it possible to get ‘the trained manpower and to build a 
balanced military structure at minimum cost. It is at once the most 
effective, the most economical, and the most democratic way to safe- 
guard our Nation, in my opinion. 

I do not present itasa < ap solution, for there is no cheap or easy 
solution to our security problems. But I do recommend it as the 
one that will give us the necessary security at a cost that we can sus- 
tain. 

The program proposes that young men reaching the age of 18 fulfill 
their obligation for the Nation's defense by entering the ‘Armed Forces 
for 27 months of service and training. Immediately thereafter they 
would enroll for a specified term in a Reserve component. 

When our urgent need for a large military force in being abates 
somewhat, the President would have the right to reduce or to cut the 
requirement for military service and to retain the training features. 
There would remain at all times a requirement that these young men 
reaching 18 devote from 4 to 6 months to training so that they “could 
take their place in the Reserve and be ready to fit into units. This 
would give usa durable layer of military protection that would survive 
the alternate moods of public alarm of complacency. 

The calling of men of 18 to prepare for their own defense and the 
defense of their country is not new in our history. It happened in 
both World Wars and the young men summoned to duty acquitted 
themselves with the same distinction as their comrades in aris. In 
my ree report as Chief of Staff at the end of the Second World 
War, I said: 


* * * Men of 18, 19, and 20 make our finest soldiers. The excellent Marine 

divisions are made up largely of men of these age groups. They have stamina 
and recuperative power far beyond that of older men and this physical superior- 
ity often determines the issue in heavy and prolonged fighting. 
I believe the record of the millions of veterans of all ages who have 
returned to civilian life during the last 5 years offers to the parents 
of America heart-warming evidence of the success of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marine Corps in preserving the moral and mental, 
as well as the physical, strength of their sons even under the most 
severe conditions of combat or the more trying periods of less exciting 
service. 

I feel cortea’n that the young men of 18 who would come into the 
services under the proposed conditions would learn much to make 
them sturdier and better citizens. At the same time they would make 
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the major contribution to our national security and greatly improve 
their own chances of survival. 

I hope that your committee will promptly approve a program that 
will meet our needs, one that can be borne financially as part of the 
reasonable price a resolute people will be willing to pay for their 


liberties. ‘The sooner it is put into effect, the greater will be our 
security and our ability to assert effective leadership toward a lasting 
pe ace, 


The concept of universal military service and training reaches back 
more than 150 years. The Father of His Country recognized the 
need for a citizens’ army based on reserves of trained manpower. He 
asked Congress to approve a plan for universal training. In every 
national emergency since that time our military efforts have been 
hampered, our very national existence has been imperiled by the lack 
of trained reserves. We cannot afford to delay any longer in correct- 
ing this deficiency. In view of our preeminent position in the world, 
corrective action, it seems to me, is mandatory. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, General. 

We realize the demands that are made upon your time. The chair- 
man believes that nearly every question that could be thought of has 
been thought of, and submitted to the Department. We understand 
that a little later some of your assistants will give us answers to those 
questions. 

But, while you are here, I know that there are some thoughts in the 
minds of the members of the committee. They would like to ask 
questions. So, if you will indulge us a few minutes, I would like 
to present a question or two, and then ask each member if they have 
any. 

Will the presentation to be made by the other Department officials 
specifically cover the stated necessity to call 18-year-olds for a period 
of 27 months? 

Secretary MarsHait. Yes, sir; I think it will, quite clearly. 

Senator Jounson. Is the proposed bill, embodying your views, now 
being prepared for later submission to the committee / 

Secretary Manrswatw. It is. 

Senator JonHnson. When would you expect that that bill will be 
available? 

Secretary Marsuary. It is almost in form now. 

Senator Jounson. Probably duing the week ? 

Secretary Marswaun. Yes, sir. 

Senator JonHnson. Senator Russell, do you any questions? 

Senator Russeti. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe I do at this 
juncture. Ihave a number of them in mind, but I assume that most 
of them were covered by the questions that you have already submitted 
to the Defense Department. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I have only one question, Mr. Chairman. I would 
like to have the Secretary clarify my understanding on the position of 
the Department of Defense on universal milit: ary service. As the 
Secretary knows, I have been an ardent advocate of it for a long 
time past, 

In some way, somehow, I have been led to believe in recent weeks 
that the position of the Military Establishment was that although they 
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favored the principle of it, they did not favor proceeding and going 
ahead with it at the present time; that their attitude was pretty 
much that of considering it stand-by legislation. Unless 1 mis- 
interpret your remarks this morning, your proposal is that we should 
proceed with it now which, if it is a correct interpretation, pleases 
me very much because I think we are long delayed with it ‘already. 
But unless something is wrong with my ears, I can recall distinctly in 
recent days, in answer to questions that I put to members of the Mili- 
tary Establishment before our commiittee, they testified that they 
did not favor going ahead with it at the present time. 

My question, Mr. Chairman, is, whether or not in your statement 
this morning, General, you present the present position of the Military 
Establishment as a matter of policy, and whether all the people down 
there are behind that present policy. 

Secretary Marsuauni. You heard correctly—rather, you drew the 
correct deduction from what I have just said. 

Here is a proposal that combines the present emergency with the 
future enduring program. 

I might say by way of very sketchy, partial explanation, that what 
Thad myself so urgently recommended a number of times in connection 
with universal military training, presented almost insurmountable 
difficulties at the present moment, in the emergency of immediate re- 
quirements, but I was unwilling and other members of the Defense 
Department who are thoroughly familiar with our past history and 
griefs, were unwilling, to allow this situation to develop into a repeti- 
tion of the past where we do something to meet the immediate emer- 
gency, and then look hopefully into the future for something that has 
never happened. 

So, we have woven into this a principle which we feel can be en- 
during and which, in a sense, in a very large sense, meets the proposals 
we have made in the past toward universal military training. But 
we have had to incorporate it right with the universal military serv- 
ice in terms which will be expl: ained here in greater detail later. 

It has has not been too easy to do, but I regarded it as of vital im- 
portance to do it to the best of our ability in this present dilemma. 

Senator Morse. I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am in complete 
agreement with the Secretary’s objectives. 

We have plenty of discussion as to the details and the length of 
service, whether 27 months or a lesser period is more desirable, but 
I am very glad to have the Secretary of Defense say to this com- 
mittee this morning that this is now the program that the Military 
Establishment contemplates, and I think the chairman will share my 
view that it has not been many days past that I put the questions 
before the high military officials appearing before our committee, as 
to whether or not they wanted to go ahead with universal service, the 
universal service program, and their answer was in the negative as 
of now; and I think it is very wise that we have that matter ‘clarified 
and, as far as I am concerned, settled as a matter of policy here this 
morning. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Kefauver ? 

Senator Krerauver. No questions. 

Senator Jomnson. Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator Sautonstatu. I would like to ask General Marshall three 
questions, if I may—possibly four. 
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General, you have just testified and stated to Senator Morse about 
universal military training in conjunction with universal military 
service. 

Now, you opened your statement by saying: 

“Universal military service and training represents, ” and so forth. 

My question is, Should it be universal military service or should you 
broaden it to boys of the same age who are in what we call the 1V-F 
class, so that we will say that my boy, who may have only 20-40 
eyesight or one arm or lacking in something, and Senator Johnson’s 
boy, who may be A~1, will have to give equal time to their country; 
in other words, if you have confined it to universal military service, 
you will take Senator Johnson’s boy, who is A-1, and make him give 
up 2 years—27 months—to his country, and let my boy out. 

Now, if we are going to put ina long-range bill, such as you sug- 
gest, I ae like your opinion from your past experience, and from 
the dignity of the present office that you hold, as to your judgment 
on that subject. 

Secretary Marsuwat. I think you will find, Senator, that that exact 
detail is covered in the procedure which we are going to put before 

you here, and Mrs. Rosenberg, in particular, will go into that very 
factor that you are now bringing up. 

Senator SauronsraLL. You use the word “detail.” Is it not a prin- 
ciple rather than a detail? 

Secretary MarsHALL. Well, it is a principle. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Secretary MarsHayt. But, she will go into the details of how we 
put that principle into effect, which is a much more complicated 
matter. 

Senator SauronstaLL. You approve of the principle ? 

Secretary Marsuaty., Yes. You really are talking about univer- 
sality of service. 

Senator Satronstati. I believe, I personally believe, that every 
boy—no matter whose boy it is, whether he is fit for any type of 
service or for the full military service—should give an equal time to 
his country. 

Secretary MarsHauu. Well, that is the fundamental principle of 
universality of service and training. 

Senator SavronstaLu. Yes. 

Now, may I ask you this question: My colleague, Senator Lodge, 
has submitted a bill for the bringing of men from other countries, 
arming men of other countries, and bri inging them into our service. 

I received a letter which raised the interesting point that we could 
bring over into this country at the present time and train 200,000 
German youths and put them under German officers and then send 
them bac k, and they would make a very fine force. 

What is your feeling in connection with our whole manpower 
problem of developing and using the manpower of other nations? 

Secretary MarsHaus. That is a pretty large question, Senator. 

Senator Lodge, put forward a bill, I think, for 25,000, which was 
reduced to 2,500; and then also, I believe, I have heard that they were 
talking about a possible group of some 200,000. 

Senator SauronstaLtu. Two hundred and fifty thousand, I think. 

Secretary MarsuHauyu. Two hundred and fifty thousand. 
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We are looking into that now, but I would not be prepared to 
answer you at this time. 

Senator SauronsraLy. Well that, of course, becomes a very funda- 
mental question 

Secretary MarsHaty. Yes. 

Senator Savronsray. In connection with the amount of manpower 
that we have to raise. 

Secretary MarsHauy. Yes. 

Senator SavronstaL. Now, another very broad question: It seems 
to me that a question of principle is what consideration must we give 
to men—to young men—of scientific and medical qualifications. 

Now, there again, it seems to me, to be a broad principle about which 
I would appreciate a broad outline from you. 

It would seem to me that everyone should have some training, and 
should give there, again, the same length of service to their country, 
and it is a question of whether, in giving that length of service, we 
should allow them to get their scientific training in between. 

Secretary Marsuati. You will find that is to be covered in consider- 
able detail, that very issue that you have brought up, and if I get 
started on it now, I get into a maze of figures. But I will say it is 
taken care of, and it will be given to you in det ail, specifically the thing 
you are talking about now. 

Senator Sarronsraty. And you believe in the broad principle that 
those men should have some training ¢ 

Secretary Marsnaxu. Yes, sir; oh, they must have some training. 

Senator SauronstaLy. May I ask you just one more question, which 
is, perhaps, a broad general principle also? It has been brought up 
very clearly in this debate that we have been having or that has been 
started by Senator Taft and others in Congress. 

General Bradley testified before the Appropriations Committee of 
an Army of 1,200,000, a Navy of 689,000, Marines of 166,000, and Air 
Force of 651,000, or a total of 2,769,000 men. 

Now, that Air Force group of 651,000 contemplated a 68-group Air 
Force by 1951. Secretary Finletter testified that, perhaps, by 1952 
we would have a substantially larger Air Force group. I have a 
figure, but, perhaps, I had better not give that figure in public at the 
moment, 

Now, my question is this: You were the Chief of Staff during the 
last war. In getting a very large Air Force or a very large naval 
force, we are going to need a substantial number of men on the ground 
to protect those forces, are we not ? 

Secretary MarsHaui. Yes, sir. 

Senator SavronstaLL. When the President mentions in his speech 
an armed services of 314 million men, what proportion of that 314 
million men will go into the land forces, if that has yet been deter- 
mined ¢ 

Secretary Marsuary. It has been determined very exactly on the 
basis of the three million two-hundred-and-some-odd thousand, and 
the possible 3,000,000 limit has not been worked out in further detail. 

Senator SauronsTatL. Excuse me, sir, I did not get the first part of 
your answer. 

Secretary Marsnauy. I say that breakdown has been determined 
s ry exactly on the basis of three-million-two-hundred-odd-thousand 
by the Ist of July, but it has not been worked out in complete detail 
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for the remaining portion leading up to the 5,000,000 point. All of 
that, you are going to get in complet e detail, Senator, just a little bit 
later. I can fish around here in some of the ‘se charts and interpret 
them for you. 

Senator Sarronsrauw. I would like to have you tell us, if it is a fact, 
that to have a large Air Force of, say, a million men, you are going 
to require a very substantial land force just to make that Air Force 
operative, are you not? 

Secretary Marsuaui. That is correct. 

Senator SALTonsTrauL. Both in this country and in other countries 
where our bases will be. 

Secretary Marsuanu. Well, of course, it goes beyond that in relation 
to the Ground Forces also, not merely the protection of airfields; but 
that is a compelling necessity always to consider what are the air 
operating points and to w hat degree do they have to have protection. 

Senator Sarronstrati. So that I am correct in my statement that if 
we have a substantial Air Force with bases abroad, in England we ¥ ill 

say, and in some other sections of the world, we have got to work up a 
substantial number of men on the ground over there to make it possible 
for those bases to be protected and to operate. 

Secretary MarsHatr. Well, I would have to answer that with a little 
particularity, because we would have to—of course, ground crews 
would be necessary for the operative phase of the air operation, but I 
would say in a country like England that we could depend to a reason- 
able degree upon the protection that we would receive there from the 
English ground forces and the other English forces that would be in 
the British Isles. 

Other places would be quite different. We would have to depend 
upon our own arrangements, and that would mean just what you are 
talking about now, eround troops for that purpose. 

Senator Sarronstauy. I thank you, sir. 

I have tried to bring out those points because, it seems to me, that 
there are three or four general principles involved in our whole man- 
power bill, and if you are going to head it, I would like to get your 
view. 

Secretary Marsnauw. L will say — Senator: That from what Sec- 
retary Rosenberg brings forward, I am intimately familiar with all 
the details, and she can present it in more concrete form than I can 
because she is devoting her time to it; and everything I have been asked 
by you, I think, except in relation to the 250,000, I think is very ace- 
quately covered, and that has my complete approval. 

Incidentally, I might say in relat oo to your question, Senator Morse, 
your remarks, that all of this has been considered by all the arms of 
the service, and there have been endless discussions, and we have come 
up here with a single proposal for your consideration. 

Senator Sauronstatt. Then, to carry that one step further, sir, 
does that mean that the other departments of the Government. par- 
ticularly the Departments of Labor and the other departments that 
are concerned with manpower, are in general accord with what you 
are proposing ? 

Secretary Marsuaun. That is correct, sir. And again, Mr. Senator, 
Secretary Rosenberg can give you the exact ‘details of their confer- 
ences, and the exact number, if you need some of the discussions 
which took place. 
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Senator Jonnson. Are there any other questions, Senator Salton- 
stall? 

Senator Sarronstauu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jounson. We trust, during the course of these hearings, 
that your statement will be borne out, and that all the other depart- 
ments do embrace this proposal. If that is true, it would be hke a 
breath of fresh air. 

Secretary Marsuauy. That would be a miracle, of course, but I 
think you will find a reasonable agreement. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Byrd? 

Senator Byrp. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman? 

Senator Cuarpman. General Marshall, if the wise counsel of the 
Father of his Country, to which you referred in your formal state- 
ment—when he advocated what he called a respectable defensive 
posture for this country, and declared that one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace is to be prepared for war—had been heeded 
by his countrymen, and followed continuously throughout our history, 
and if the Kaiser and Hitler had believed that the United States, 
both could and would enter into a war to save civilization, with all 
of this country’s might, is it reasonable to believe that neither of 
them would have started on the bloody road of aggression ? 

Secretary Marsuauy. I think that is a reasonable statement of the 
case. 

I will say this, Senator: That I have borrowed the language of 
General Washington a good many times and gone into great detail into 
the proposals and what happened in Congress in relation to them. 

To me it is so terribly distressing that so much of this grief and 
so much of these situations would have been entirely avoided by just 
a little good logical approach to this problem, and we were defeated 
by minorities every time. I trust this time that we will go through 
with this thing and get ourselves in a position where we will not be 
weak and lame again tomorrow, but merely strong for the moment. 

Senator Cuapman. General, if we had adopted a system of universal 
military training at the turn of the century and maintained it, is it 
reasonable to believe that we might not have had World War I, and 
that if we had continued that system after World War I, or had that 
system after World War I, and maintained it, that it might have 
avoided World War IT; and that if Congress had adopted the recom- 
mendation of President Truman soon after the end of World War II 
there might have probably been no invasion of South Korea? 

Secretary MarsHauy. Well, I will not attempt to answer that first 
period prior to World War I. 

Senator CuapmMan. Yes. 

Secretary Marsnatu. But I will say that in the succeeding periods 
I think it is very likely that we could have avoided these tragedies, I 
am quite certain that we would have avoided the expenditures of 
countless billions and, I think, here more recently we would have been 
saved from certainly the great dilemma in which we find ourselves 
now. 

Senator Cuarpman. Then, I gather from your statement, General 
Marshall, that you do believe firmly now that it is of vital importance 
to the safety of our country to adopt this system without delay? 

Secretary Marsuaty. To adopt some system that will be enduring. 
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I must state that under the existing conditions, we will say, this 
month and these 6 months and this year, did not seem possible, a 
practical proposition, to get into the program we all so urgently 
desire, of universal military training, but we have come up with a 
coupling of that procedure, and we have gotten it in here so that it 
meets the military requirements, and can go on into the next decade 
for our protection. 

Senator CHapMan. You believe that the plan now proposed is the 
best answer that has been found to the problem that confronts us in 
this critical period. 

Secretary Marsuauy. I think that is correct. Within the limit of 
our judgment and all the discussions that we have had, this seems to 
be a practical way of going about this business of meeting the emer- 
gency, and having established a system that has a prospect of en- 
durance. 

Senator CHApMAN. That is all for the present, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Senator Chapman. 

Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brinces. General Marshall, the statement made by the 
chairman of the subcommittee, Senator Johnson here, has had a great 
deal of thought and attention by this committee, and that has to do 
with where he said: 


One of the most important phases of the problem which we intend to fully 
cover— 


and so on— 


is the manning of the maximum number of, for instance, infantry divisions, 
fighting ships, and air groups from the pool of the Department of Defense man- 
power. 


He says: 


There are strong reasons to believe, even after giving effect to the alleged 
differences in the nature and extent of the mechanization and length of supply 
lines, with resulting differences in pipeline requirements, that the military 
establishments of other countries are able to put into combat more fighting 
units from the same number of men than has been possible in the past by the 
United States. If such is the fact we intend to find out, and that condition 
must be promptly remedied. The problem of economy and efficiency in the use 
of military personnel has its counterpart in the use of civilian personnel. 

General, that is one of the things, one of the great, broad general 
problems, which certainly has been bothering this subcommittee and, I 
think, the Armed Services Committee as a whole. It has been both- 
ering me as a member of the Appropriations Committee. 

For instance, I understand that if we have a hundred thousand men 
in the armed services that out of that we only get about 23,000, who are 
in divisions, fighting divisions. The other 77,000 are trailing along 
somewhere along the line: while in some of these other countries—I 
have been told that in Russia, for instance, that out of every 100.000 
men they get approximately 80,000 fighting men. ’ 

From the point of view of efficiency and the point of view of 
economy, I would think that that is one of the major problems which 
this committee faces, and which we would be interested in knowing 
that you are going into very thoroughly, in order to squeeze out more 
men per hundred thousand, to actually get the fighting troops. In 
other words, there are too many officers, we will say, who have execu- 
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tives; too many executives who have assistants; too many people down 
the line who have flunkies, and so on, and as well as some of these 
supply personnel being overstaffed. 

Would you give us generally—we will go into the details later—your 
opinion on that problem ¢ 

Secretary Marswaty. Well, Senator, I started, very shortly after I 
took over this new job, an investigation of that in connection with the 
then estimates that had been drawn up, because we started in my first 
24 hours in going into the requests of the various departments as to 
what they needed to meet the approved plan that had gone through all 
the various stages up to the National Security Council, and we call 
that the division slice, of course, so we have been working on that, or 
we are really just beginning, because there is a great deal more or a 
long procedure to go through. 

I can assure you of this, that I am as intensely interested in that as 
you are. I would like to say, though, by way of a partial explanation, 
that one of the reasons—well, in the first place, it is a little misleading 
to speak merely of the division, because you have to go into the corps 
and Army troops. 

Unfortunately, I am more familiar with the number of corps and 
Army troops during the First World War than the last war. I do 
not know why that should be, but I remember the corps troops are 
21,000; three divisions, and two or three Army groups were 71,000, 
and I have forgotten what they were, except that I sat on it a great 
deal to try to control the matter. 

But there I was involved in moving more troops into the pool be- 
hind the divisions, and keeping down the strength of the divisions, 
because that was a much more economical way of approaching the 
problem, because when a division goes out of action, you take out 
too many people. Your foot soldiers and other people have to have the 
rest, but some of the others do not, so that got consideration. 

The next thing which has to be considered in this matter, which has 
to be gone into very carefully, is the services that American troops 
require, particularly when they are overseas, and which you gentle- 
men generally insist that we give them. That is quite a proposition 
and involves a great deal of effort and set-up. 

The real point, or rather the real trouvle, in this division, slice, 
which is about 65,000 men to a division—that is about what it amounts 
to—is that we have so many calculations to make, we will say, that 
Soviet Russia does not. We have to keep people flowing all the way 
from this country over vast distances, and that absorbs a great many. 

Then, we have to establish some place for them there. We have to 
establish services there for them. 

Now, during the last war we were involved in setting up, you might 
say, grocery stores all through Africa, and things of that sort, which 
were commonly existent, and we had to have all these pipelines filled, 
and we got into very serious difficulty because none of us estimated 
correctly how many people would be involved in transit to and from, 
nor did we properly calculate the casualties in terms of the withdrawal 
of those men from usefulness to us and of the number of people who 
had to care for the men. 

All of those things got into it, and it built up into quite a proposi- 
tion, because we had, I think, nine theaters at one time. 
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So when these gentlemen of the Defense Department, the three 
services, come into their calculations, they have to take a certain rule 
of thumb, and they go back into this experience we had. 

Now, what I am concerned about is whether they have been too 
generous in their estimates in order not to get cé aught the way we did 
before, or not, and that is what we are going through all the time. 

Now, we have already done this: We have found two divisions, 
and a number of special units, separate units, which are coming into 
service this month from the National Guard out of the or iginal man- 
power set-up we had which was not otherwise provided for, sO we 
have already made an economy of that much. Whether it is too much 
of an economy I do not know, but certainly, for the time being, the 
way we are going about it isall right. But there is a definite economy 
that changes our percentage immediately as those come into the service 
in the month of January. But the corps and Army troop part enters 
into it, and some countries have more in the division than we do, and 
we have always worked with a fewer number of divisions. 

Therefore, you must have a larger pool in the corps part to furnish 
the tanks and furnish the speci: ul units, the engineers, and that sort 
of thing. It has been a long battle through the years of the division 
commander, we will say, who will want many more people in the 
division, we will say, than I want, because I think it is uneconomical. 
But that is a slice of the corps, and the corps commanders want more 
in the corps, and I think it is advisable not to do that because that is 
a little too much extravagant use of manpower, and fighting man- 
power, but our greatest drain is in these long hauls we are involved 
in, and the fact that all of our policy is built on fighting outside of 
this country, so long as it is possible to conduct. ourselves in that 
fashion, and the Soviets have nothing like that at all. 

In addition, they have a service of supply and all that which our 
people would not accept, and when you take these Chinese Com- 
munist troops, when they were coming down in this recent fight around 
the reservoir, in the northeastern part of Korea, their troops were 
coming there with 12 pounds of rice and ammunition. When they ate 
up the rice and shot the ammunition, they just looked after themselves 
then. Nobody bothers with that part of it. Later on if they got to- 
gether they would naturally gravitate to where the *y could get some- 
thing if there was anything to get, but there was not too much worr y 
about whether there was or not. 

Well, we cannot do things that way at all. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary Marsan. I felt during ae war that so far as we could 
give these men these things we should, because they were off a long 
way from home under very trying conditions, and the separations 
were very hard on them, and that anything that we could do, we should 
do so long as it did not cripple us in our milit: ary effort. 

Well, those things all add up into these various items that make the 
division slice, which we are now wor king on. 

That is a rather verbose answer, Senator, but I talk very frankly. 

Senator Bringes. I mean it indic ates that you are aware of the prob- 
lem and that it is going to receive from you and under your direction 
primary attention. 

Secretary MarsHauu. Yes, sit 
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Senator Bripers. And that we will get a report on just what you are 
doing, and what you have accomplished. 

Secretary MarsHau. Yes, sir. 

Senator Brivcrs. Let me point out, for example, one of the things 
that I noticed. 

Take right here, right under our eyes: We will have, for instance, 
a major delivering a message, carrying a message back and forth. 
Well, now, that could be done by a private or a corporal, and just as 
well. 

I think, Senator Johnson, you have noticed it. We have all noticed 
something like that. It would take a much lesser degree of competent 
individual just to run a message or run an errand or something of 
that kind. 

We see, for instance, many times, officers having people, I mean 
drivers and unnecessary numbers of aides around them, and so on, 
we see all of those things. There are some justifications for them, but 
1 mean they could be tightened up somewhat, I think. 

Secretary Marsuauy. Yes, sir, 1 understand what you mean, 
Senator. 

I might say, though, that I did not have any aide during the war, 
but I have one now. I need him very badly, too. 

Senator Brivces. No more questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall has another question. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask General Marshall one more question which seems 
to me very fundamental in connection with this problem, and I would 
like his opinion if he would care to give it. 

You state in your prepared statement : 

The program proposes that young men reaching the age of 18 fulfill their 
obligations for the Nation’s defense by entering the Armed Forces for 27 months 
of service and training. 

Does that program, in your opinion, contemplate that the present 
emergency will necessitate sending boys abroad before they are 19 
years of age? Of course, under the present legislation they cannot go 
abroad. Do you believe that that legislation should be changed ? 

Now, that is a question that is very much in the minds of every 
mother and father in this country, and I would appreciate your 
opinion. 

Secretary MarsHarn. Secretary Rosenberg can go into that in 
greater detail, but I will say this: That in the proposals in the legis- 
lation we are drafting, they would restrict these men to 4 months 
initially of training, which must be in this country. The present 
calculations on the take are that they will pick up most of these men 
in the mid-period, that is, the 1814-year period, so they would be closely 
approaching 19 before they have finished their basic training. 

That 4 months figure is an initial figure, and it is expected that 
it will be 6 months as soon as we can afford to take that procedure. 

Senator Sarronsratn. Then, in your opinion, the needs of the 
services will not require sending boys of less than 19 years of age out of 
the continental United States? 

Secretary Marsnarti. We do not anticipate that under the con- 
ditions now, and I would rather you did not—I would rather that 
that was not put in the law because that would be our desire. But 
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when you get into a certain predicament you have to operate, and 
the less restrictions of that kind that we have, and the more you keep 
in touch with what we are doing and express your views, approval 
or disapproval, or take such action as may be indicated at the time, 
the better it would be, rather than to tie our hands against any 
eventuality, or against that eventuality. 

Senator Jounson. And the views you have in that particular will 
be reflected in the bill which you will submit. 

Secretary MarsHatt. They will, and the views of Secretary Rosen- 
berg will give you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, General. We are very 
grateful to you for your coming here. 

Secretary MarsHatt. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. You have designated Assistant Secretary Ros- 
enberg to speak for the Defense Department throughout the hearings? 

Secretary MarsHauu. Yes, sir. But others will come to the stand, 
of course, during this period. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Secretary Marsnauu. She is familiar with all the details, and she 
conducted the various conferences. ‘Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Before we have the statement from Assistant 
Secretary Rosenberg, I would like to ask if it is agreeable to the com- 
mittee to recess at 12 o’clock and to resume at 2 o'clock, in order that 
some of the people here can make their plans. Without objection the 
committee will recess promptly at 12 o’clock and resume hearings 
at 2 o’clock, with the plan of recessing again at 4 o’clock this afternoon. 

Madam Secretary, the committee is delighted to welcome you back 
to the committee again, and we look forward with interest to your pro- 
gram. If you have a prepared statement, we will be very happy for 
you to proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mrs. Rosenperc. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I am glad to be 
back, under more favorable circumstances, to see the members of this 
committee again. 

I would like to say that in our presentation—I was asked to have 
a prepared statement, which I will give immediately after this—we 
have tried to have all the answers to the questions you were good 
enough to submit from the entire committee. 

Those answers will be given by the Department of Defense, by 
me in the name of the Department of Defense, and by each of the 
services, wherever an answer is necessary from the services. 

I am not sure that we are able to answer all the questions to your 
full satisfaction. If we do not, we will keep on obtaining data until 
we have answered them. Some of them we will not be able to answer 
with any data to your satisfaction, but we will answer those by a 
frank admission that we have not performed our task perfectly, and 
by giving whatever extenuating circumstances there may be for 
lack of perfection in performance. 

The thing that we hope to bring out during the answering of 
those questions is that whenever we are aware that our performance 
has not come up to what you or the American public have a right to 
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expect from us, we are taking action which we feel will remedy the 
situation. 

There are a few things that you have asked of General Marshall 
and to which he has referred that I will answer. Some of those things, 
gentlemen, I will ask you to permit me to submit to you in executive 
session because they can be answered only by classified material. 

Senator Jounson. That will be fine, Madame Secretary, and I hope 
you may proceed until 12 o’clock. This, I hope, will be your last 
interruption, because General Mudge tells me that almost every ques- 
tion that can be asked about this general subject has already been sub- 
mitted to you. I understand you have prepared answers and, if the 
committee will indulge me, we would like to get through with your 
statement as to those questions and answers. Then if there is some- 
thing that needs elaboration, we will go into it at that time. 

You may proceed. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to say one more thing before I get 
down to my written statement. We will present charts to you as 
to the requirements in the armed services, how we expect to obtain and 
meet, those requirements, and I would like to say that every figure 
which we present to you has been validated by all the other Govern- 
ment agencies, so that there is no question that we are starting out on 
any different basis of figures. That is true of the Department of 
Labor, of Selective Service, of any other agency of the Government 
which has anything to do with these figures. 

I may say that General Marshall mentioned the many meetings we 
have had with the agencies and with the services and, as I get to the 
particular subject, I would like to tell you the concurrence we have 
from all these agencies and our groups that we may have. 

Now, if I may go on with my statement: I think, Mr. Chairman, we 
are fully aware of the i importance of the subject that we are to dis- 
cuss today, and the importance of the subject which we, in the Defense 
Department, ought to deal with, namely, manpower. 

We are aware that national | security lies not only in the military 
but in military strength reenforced by productive factories and 
farms, scientific and technical leadership, and a ‘healthy civilian 
population prepared to face up to the responsibilities of citizenship 
ina period of world upheaval. 

The goal of all our manpower policies, military and civilian, must 
be achieved by the most fruitful blending of these forces. The needs 
of the Military Establishment must be met with the least necessary 
disruption of civilian life, but with the obligation for service shared 
on a fair and democratic basis. 

By General Marshall’s order, it is my job to see that what we do 
in the Department of Defense makes a wholesome contribution to the 
attainment of an integrated manpower goal. 

We are engaged in a rapid build-up of our military forces, but we 
are striving to do it in a way that will angment, not destroy, the pro- 
ductive energies on which all our national strength is based. 

Much of what we are doing in the military field must be reserved 
for presentation to your committee in executive session, but I would 
like to give you a broad outline of the way in which we are proceeding, 
and a few of the things which we feel we have accomplished in this 

task, and I hope you gentlemen all through my presentation will 
please remember that when I speak of what we accomplished, IT am 
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speaking of the accomplishment of the Department of Defense and 
not of the Assistant Secretary. No one knows better than this com- 
mittee that I only came to Washington on a 11, and did not 
feel that 1 really took oflice until after December 21, when I had your 
confirmation and, therefore, if I speak of cewedidiosncie lL am 
speaking of the accomplishments of the men who worked here for 
many months ahead of me. 

But I would like to say this: That I do not think any public official 
has ever come to Washington who has had more wholehearted coop- 
eration from the civilian agencies, from every part of the military, 
and from the Department of Defense, than I have had. I have asked 
the almost impossible from the services and from the civilian mem- 
bers of the Department of Defense, both in work and in asking that 
the impossible be made possible. 

They have not only done this, but, with utmost patience, contributed 
to my military education, which was very badly lacking, to the extent, 
gentlemen, where I used to use “Air Corps” instead of “Air Force.” 
[ now find myself at least more familiar with the terminology. 

[ would also like to say to you that my task, so far, has been per- 
formed by the bringing in of a large staff of exactly two people, and 
one consultant. 

There are plenty of brains right here in the departments, which I 
intend to utilize, and my entire additional staff will be a very few 
more people, experts in the civilian-manpower field. 

Now, the first thing I want to say is that the Department of 
Defense is working in the closest cooperation with the civilian agen- 
cies of the Government in ms inpower matters. 

I do not have to stress the importance of that to the members of 
this committee. We have avoided the creation of facilities that 
duplicate those existing agencies. Instead, it has been our policy, 
and will be, to rely on the facilities of other agencies as our primary 
guide in determining where idle manpower or idle-plant facilities are 
available, so that we can properly and intelligently handle our con- 
tract situation, our placement of orders, where the available man- 
power situation is best. 

We intend to keep working in harmony with all the agencies, be 
they Federal, State, or community agencies, to insure the most effec- 
tive use of our industrial and material resources, and to avoid the 
waste of men or dollars. 

The time is past when we can afford to waste either men or dollars; 
and every time we waste men, we also waste dollars. 

This close cooperation between the civilian and militar y departments 
has reflected itself in a general agreement of all agencies on a national 
manpower mobilization | police: y which was in: 1ugurated by Mr. Syming- 
ton, and on which we have now complete agreement. It has been 
approved by the National Security Council and by the President. 

The policy recognizes that in all its provisions there is the interrela- 
tion of military procurement and the health of the civilian economy. 
Provision is made for the continuous evaluation of the relative require- 
ments of civilian production and the military establishments. 

We are implementing this program and arranging to integrate our 
collective efforts in this joint policy. 

I do not want you, gentlemen, to get the idea that there is all sweet- 
ness and light in the Depariment of Defense, or any other place, when 
it comes to the full utilization of m: inpower, either military or civilian. 
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All of us are trying hard, but, as General Marshall has said, we have 
just begun the job. The time for extended studies, the appointment 
of committees and boards, is over. There are enough studies in Wash- 
ington on any one subject to supply information for the next 10 years. 
The time for action is here now, and that is going to be our keynote. 

I am not going to make promises to you of specific savings, but I 
know we have to make them; just as every industry, every Government 
agency, every large and small employer will have to make them if we 
are going to go into anything approaching total mobilization. 

We, in the Defense Department, intend to strip down now, not wait 
until it is too late. 

Senator Jonnson. The time for majors being messenger boys is 
already over. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am sure, Senator, it must be out of a high me 
for senatorial committees that we do not think that anyone less than 
a major should deliver a message to a Senate committee. But if you 
want us to send a lesser rank we will do so. 

Senator Jonunson. If you have any doubt about what we want you 
to send, we will try to clear that up for you. 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. Sir, I do not think we will have any doubts. 

The country is still relatively fortunate in its position on manpower. 
We already have isolated pressure points at this time, and there are 
sufficient and substantial reserves of industrial manpower remaining 
in such groups as women, the aged and the handicapped, and those 
now engaged in civilian production. You will hear much further on 
that from the Labor Department. 

Another resolution we have in the Department of Defense is that 
we will not try to do the job of other agencies. They are fully 
equipped to do it, so I will leave that to the Labor Department. 

These facts cannot make us complacent; first, because the impact of 
our defense program has not been felt, and our orders have not been 
translated into jobs, as yet, in any or in very few of the communities. 
Beside that, any sudden worsening of the international situation 
might result in our needing additional troops and additional equip- 
ment, resulting in the squeeze of our human resources, which well 
might make the wisdom with which we apply our manpower the key 
to our national survival. 

We intend to use all our manpower usefully and skillfully. In the 
hearings we will ask you to lift the ceilings on the number of women 
who can be used in the Armed Forces so that full utilization of the 
womanpower of this country can be made by the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

We are trying to make use of the skills of our civilian workers in the 
Department of Defense installations, and we are fostering the estab- 
lishment of training programs to develop skills, utilization pro- 
grams; and these programs will be carried out in cooperation with 
the existing civilian agencies, and calling on all the genius that 
American industry and labor can supply to show us how we can save 
manpower in our civilian installations, and eliminate waste. 

We are also concerned with the waste and hardship that results 
if contracts are not let with conscious and conscientious regard for 
~ availability of workers, housing, transportation, and similar 
actors. 
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Here again we and our Munitions Board will avail ourselves to 
the maximum extent of the assistance of the civilian agencies pri- 
marily concerned with this problem. In order that the relationship 
continue and that we will make even more full use of it, we have asked, 
2 days ago, the Secretary of Labor to classify more labor market 
areas so that we will have further data on how plentiful, or how 
scarce, labor is in the communities before the Munitions Board places 
any contracts. 

On the military side, which you gentlemen have mentioned this 
morning, the same effort is being made to guard against useless jobs, 
and to utilize men, if possible, at their highest skills. 

By General M: ishall’s instruction, and with the complete coopera- 
tion of all the services, we are making the maximum effort to raise 
the ratio of combat to supporting troops, to get the largest practical 
number of battle divisions, air groups, and ‘ships’ crews out of our 
military manpower that we have now. 

General Collins has already informed us, as General Marshall men- 
tioned, that he will be able to get at least one, if not two, more combat 
divisions out of the existing “number of men in the Armed Forces 
today. General Collins will appear later on to answer this specific 
question himself. The same, I hope, desired answers will be given 
by the other services. 

As to the comparison of our use of manpower versus foreign use 
of manpower, which you brought up, Senator Bridges, I would like 
to submit a classified “document to the committee which very clearly 
makes all the comparisons that you gentlemen are interested in. 

We recognize that there are limits as to how far we can go into 
insisting on revision of the combat ratio that comes too fast, or cuts 
too deep or too suddenly. 

We are mindful that in a mechanized army, using weapons of great 
complexity and operating with long supply lines, any attempt to 
establish an arbitrary proportion of units assigned to front-line duty 
might unbalance the total force and reduce our chance for survival. 

I am sure, gentlemen, however, that neither the Secretary nor the 
services, nor the Assistant Secretary, even with her limited knowledge, 
are satisfied that we have done all that we could do, and it is our inten- 
tion to puruse this particular problem with increasing vigor, and from 
time to time give you reports as to the progress we make in the ful- 
fillment of this problem. 

Senator Jounson. The subcommittee will await those reports with 
great anticipation, Madam Secretary. 

Mrs, RosENBERG. Yes, sir; you shall have them. 

Senator Briers. Could you pass up that classified document, 
please? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes, sir. I only have one, but you will receive 
one for the entire committee membership, one for each member. 

Gentlemen, before I go on to talking of our program in relation 
to our universal military service and training, I should like to say to 
you—and I am afraid you will hear it repeatedly from us—that we 
are fully aware and particularly sensitive and conscious of the very 

grave responsibility we take when we recommend that this country 
a ange its whole concept of military service, national service for all 
its citizens. 
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Maybe, gentlemen, because I belong to that sex which used to stay 
up at night waiting until every door was closed and every light was 
out to make sure that every member of the family, even though they 
may have reached the age of 18, was safely in, that I have a particular 
feeling for the fear and the wor ry of the mothers and fathers who will 
hear this program today in detail through our presentation to this 
committee. May I say to you that although we will talk of facts and 
numbers, never for one moment did those numbers become anything 
but individuals to us, and never for one moment in the formulation 
of this program did we forget the deep significance of what it means to 
ask the American people ‘to make this “erent change and to permit 
their young sons to come into the service at an age at which they are 
not coming in now, but at an age at which Gene1 ‘al Marshall said they 
did come in during the last war and came out with great benefit to 
themselves and to the country. 

Senator Jonnson. You might add World War I, and you might add 
the Civil War. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Well, I tried to appear younger, Senator, but I 
do remember World War I and IT; I say they did come out all right. 

sut I will not go back to the Civil War. { Laughter. | 

Our chief milit: wry manpower problem now, gentlemen, as you 
well know, is to build up from our present strength, which is 2,500,000 
as of November of last year, to an estimated strength of about 3,200,000 
by June 30. This figure, gentlemen, varies, and I am afraid that 
it increases in small amounts daily; and the reason it increases, as you 
no doubt know, is because our casualties have been heavier than we 
anticipated. 

At the present moment the figure that I will speak to is a figure of 
3,200,000 to be attained by June 30. 

The only feasible way we see to carry the load of military prepared- 
ness, both now and in the future, without overburdening our civilian 
economy, is the prompt adoption of a program of universal military 
service and training. 

May I say something here to the questions ¢ asked General Marshall— 
by Senator Morse, Senator Bridges, and Senator Saltonstall, 1 think— 
as to whether this plan has the concurrence of all the services in the 
Department of Defense, or is it a Department of Defense plan without 
the concurrence of the services concerned, 

It is my feeling, gentlemen, and it has been from many years of 
experience, that unless the people who have to implement the program 
and who have to work out a program, can go along with you, the pro- 
gram is one of empty words. 

The past few weeks have been spent, day and night, with the services, 
members of the Department of Defense, and all civilian agencies, with 
whom our last meeting took place at 2 o'clock yesterday, from Budget, 
Labor, Agriculture, Federal Sec urity, Selective Service, Education, 
anyone you can think of—and I can honestly say that we have their 
wholehearted concurr ence. 

We have asked the services this question, which we felt was utmost 
in importance, not only, as I know, that they will go along on this 
program because it is the program of their Commander in Chief and 
of the Secretary of Defense, but in going along with this program, 
can they build up to the required military stre ngth and carry out their 
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missions simultaneously without the slightest handicap being put on 
them during the process. 

The answer, gentlemen, was, “yes”, and the reason the answer was 
“ves,” is that they have done everything humanly possible to work 
this program out to the : satisfaction of the Secretar y and their Com- 
mander in Chief, and still maintain the integrity of their opinion and 
the knowledge of what they have to do. 

Senator JoHNson. Does the program which you are presenting, and 
which the other witnesses are going to present in days to come, have 
the complete approval of the President ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes, sir. At all times the budget and representa- 
tives of the President have been there. The Cabinet, 1 understand, 
has been given this plan in detail by General Marshall, and at Gen- 
eral Marshall’s suggestion, I went with him yesterday and gave this 
complete pregeen to the President. 

To the best of our knowledge it has everybody's approval. You will, 
of course, hear from the services themselves on their approval. 

Before I go into universal training—someone just sent me a note 
that it was nearly 12 o’clock—which means that I am wearing out the 
patience of the committee. Do you want me to begin or do you want 
to go into universal training beginning with this afternoon / 

Senator Jounson. As young as you are and as late as the time- 
keeper is, we have 10 more minutes; we will be glad to hear you. 

Mrs. Rosensere, I will not comment on my youth, but I appreciate 
it. 

Senator Jounson. While we have a pause there, the committee 
would like for you to submit for the record the history of the ‘1s- 
year-olds in all the wars in which this Nation has been engaged, even 
if it does extend beyond our day. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will do so, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The second thing the committee would like to 
have is the age and the length of service of the youths of all other 
principal nations in the world; what age they take them, how long 
they serve, and so forth. 

Mrs. Rosennera. We will do so, sir, and you will see the length of 
service of some of the countries with whom we are particularly con- 
cerned in the document which I submitted to you, the classified docu- 
ment. We will submit that. 

I have stressed to you that this is not only the judgment of the 
Secretary and the Commander in Chief but also of the departments. 
The bill which we will submit to you in the next few days is not to 
be an emergency bill, but one of permanent legislation designed to 
provide the . gr eatest long-term security, with the lowest cost of men 
and money. 

It embodies the concept of universal participation and equal obli- 
gation in the defense of our country. As such, it is an affirmative indi- 

cation of our democratic heritage, and the pledge of our willingness 
to fight for freedom, and the assurance that we will be able to fight 
effectively if and when the need arrives. 

Before deciding to recommend this program, we thoroughly ex- 
plored all other methods of meeting our military manpower needs. 
We have come to the conclusion that others would be more costly, 
would be more disruptive of family, of educational and industrial 
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life, and would fail to supply equally dependable safeguards for the 
United States over the years to come. 

The adoption of universal military service and training would 
bring young men of 18 into the Armed Forces at the time when 
absence from home would be less upsetting to their educational 
progress—and we have that from the leading educators of the coun- 
try—and when they are least likely to possess the essential skills in 
industry and farming. 

Senator Jonson. On that point, Madam Secretary, have you gone 
over this program with any of the representatives of the educational 
institutions ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, sir; and we will be glad to submit to you— 
we have gone over this with the Conant group, the Gordon Gray 
group, the Carmichael group, the Baxter group, almost all educational 
groups, and I am happy to say that I have the right to state that we 
or their concurrence on this modified program—the American 

Academy of Sciences—which does not meet fully the rem they have 
proposed, but which they feel is about the best plan that would 
satisfy the needs they feel are there. 

Senator Jounson. Can you make that same statement about the 
service organizations, such as the American Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, the Disabled American Veterans? Are they generally 
familar with this proposal ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The shortness of time has not permitted us to 
consult with as many people as we wanted to. We have had the 
privilege of talking to the American Legion and, though I would not 
like to quote them, I think, by and large, this plan has their con- 
currence, I see some of them are sitting on the side, and if I am 
speaking out of turn, I am sure they will tell you later. 

Senator Jonnson. We will hear from them. But has it been sub- 
mitted tothem? Are they aware of it? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. They are aware of this program. They know 
every detail, and if I may say that we have gotten every suggestion 
and have incorporated the very important suggestions that General 
Hershey gave us to make this bill workable. He has had more 
experience in the calling of men than all of us, and we have incorpo- 
rated his suggestions. 

Senator Briners. Madam Secretary, are you going to discuss how 
this ties in with the calling of the enlisted reserves, or is somebody 
going to discuss that ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will show you, Senator, we hope, a complete 
chart of how the reserves are to be called in. 

Senator Brincrs. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. These charts which you see here show exactly what 
we expect to call in, with the exception of three charts, which I would 
like to also submit to you in executive session because they cannot 
be made public as yet; and after we present those I think it will be- 
come clearer as to what the integration of this entire universal military 
service program is to our entire cause, whether selective service, older 
groups, National Guard, Reserve units, or any other group or anybody 
else we may have to call on. 

The adoption of universal military service and training would bring 
young men of 18 into the Armed Forces at the time when absence from 
home would be—I think I have said that already. 
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By permitting a larger number of deferments than would otherwise 
be possible in the regular selective-service pool of men between 19 
and 26, the program would help to give industry and agriculture con- 
tinued access to engineers, techiicians, and skilled laborers, which they 
are badly in need of if we are to go on in our defense effort. 

It would also help to maintain a stable educational system, one that 
maintains our preeminence in scientific and technical knowledge. 

Senator Jounson. Madam Secretary, the committee will take a re- 
cess now and resume its hearing at 2 0 Glock. We thank you very much 
for being with us this morning. I am very grateful to all the mem- 
bers of the committee for their full attendance. The committee is 
recessed until 2 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 2 
p. m. this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Jounson. The committee will please come to order. 

Madam Secretary, we have a very important conference at 4 o’clock 
that some of the members have agreed to attend. So, we plan to recess 
the hearing at 4 o’clock this afternoon to meet again tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock, and run from 10 to 12. We will have no afternoon 
session tomorrow. 

Friday morning we will resume hearings at 10 o’clock. 

You may proceed with your prepared statement. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. This morning, Mr, Chairman, I got as far as page 
6, but from here on for the next few pages I will try to brief it instead 
of going along with my text, but the fuller explanations are in the 
pre pared statement. 

This morning I gave you our general concept of why we feel uni- 
versal military. service and tr aining is necessary for the future and 
workable and essential right now. Our plan at the present time— 
and I may ask you ge ntlemen to be patient with me on giving you ap- 
proximate numbers. Before we present the bill we w ill give you firm 
numbers. Our numbers, as you will note, on some things have to be 
approximate at this moment. 

Our plan at the present time is to ask you to amend the selective 
service law, to amend it so that we may take in men the age of 18, 
when they reach their eighteenth birthday they should be made eli- 
gible for service. 

If any man reaches the age of 18 and is in high school, he will 
remain there until he rei aches his nineteenth birthda iy or finishes high 
school. If any man is in college at the time of his eighteenth birthday, 
he will be permitted to finish his college year. 

We envisage at the present time a period of training and service 
of 27 months. 

Senator SatronstaLL, I am not clear on that. Excuse me for in- 
terrupting you, but you say that the 19-year-old will finish his college 
year, Assume he becomes 19 on May 1. Does that mean he would 
finish his college year on June 25 ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenpere, No, sir. I am going to show exactly how we 
expect to take the 18-year-olds in our r first year of phasing them, and 
that will bring out clearly what Secretary Marshall said this morning, 
that we will not really take them, all of them, at the age of 18, and 
that they will not be sent out of the United States at the age of 18. 
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Senator Satronsrauu. I did not make myself clear. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The thing I try to say here, Senator, is if he is in 
high school when he is 18 years and 3 months, we will permit him to 
finish his year of high school. The same is true of college. We do not 
want to interrupt the academic year unless it becomes absolutely 
necessary. 

We envisage now a training and service period of 27 months. At 
the present time, as you know 

Senator Jounson. What do you mean by “envisage now”? That is 
the present plan ¢ 

Mrs, Rosenperc. It is our present plan to recommend to you a 
period of service and training of 27 months. It is also our plan to 
recommend to you a period of service for 27 months for all those who 
go into the armed services. 

I would be glad to submit to the committee some figures as to the 
difference in cost between the 21 months and 27 months of service. 
So at this present time our plan calls for 27 months of training and 
service, of which 4 months will be training with the services ; 4 months 
of training, during which time no man ‘will be allowed to leave the 
continental United States. After the 4 months of training, he will 
have 23 months of service. The plan at the present time permits 
modifications. With the recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, 
the President may increase the period of training to no more than 6 
months. 

The President, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of De- 
fense, may reduce the period of service below the 23 months if the 
international situation permits it, but at no time reduce the period 
of service to any number of months less than the services can eco- 
nomically and usefully use a man. After training, we must get full 
use out of those men. 

The President may also modify the type of training, upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, if the international 
situation becomes such that other types of training may be advisable. 

The President, upon the recommendation of the Secretary of De- 
fense, may also cut off the service part completely and permit only 
the training part of 6 months and a modified training. This is for 
the period, gentlemen, which we all of us earnestly hope will come, 
but do not envisage for a good many years to come. 

The President may either cut off all the period of service, may cut 
off the length of the service, but it must be done universally and not 
for any one group. If he cuts it to 18 months of service, it is for every- 
body, not for any selected group. 

Senator Jonson. Could I get two things clear in my mind? 

Mrs. Rosennere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson. The present plan is to take the boy at 18 and give 
him a minimum of 4 months of training, during which period he 
cannot be sent out of the country ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Right. 

Senator Jonunson. But suppose you drafted a boy who is 18 years 
old and give him 4 months’ training. You can send him out of the 
country under the present plan when he is 18 years and 4 months of 
age. Is that right? 

Mrs, Rosenserc. Under the plan we propose we can only send him 
out after the 4 months’ training—18 and 4. As I will show you, it will 
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really be longer than 18 and 4, but by law we ask you to restrict us 
to the 18 and 4. That is to avoid some of the very necessary but not 
advisable things that had to be done, as you know, in the last world 
war, of men going over with 3 weeks of training and 4 weeks of 
training. 

Senator Jounson. But you can draft him under your plan the day 
he is 18 years old ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Right. 

Senator Jonnson. And you must give him 4 months’ training ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Correct. 

Senator Jounson. Then you could send him oversea 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Yes; but not before the 4 nenilie. 

Now during this time our plan safeguards that which we feel is so 
essential to the services, that they are permitted to continue to enlist 
men for a period of 4 years. ‘To have a man in the service for 4 years 
is a very economical and necessary plan for all the services, especially 
essential for the Navy and the Air Corps, who have gone out greatly 
for 4-year enlistments. The marines and the Army have done the 
same. 

This is not only economical, but it is essential. In this plan we have 
been able to get substantial agreement of all the services where we will 
be able to continue this enlistment and to keep the proper physical and 
mental balance, physical, and mental profiles, which I know interest 
you gentlemen, because subsequently in your questions you ask it, and 
we will answer it so that each service, though they will be permitted 
to still enlist men, out of an assigned pool to them will get their fair 
share of the highest mental and phy sical grade and the ‘other mental 
and physical grades. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Mrs. Rosenberg, excuse me. What you are 
now saying is not clear to me. 

Am I correet in saying that what you mean by that is that after 
a boy has had 27 months or 23 months, he can then reenlist for a period 
of 4 years? 

Mrs. Rosensera. No, sir. What we are saying right now is that 
there will be a group of, let us say, X hundreds of thousands of men 
whe know that they are eligible for service. The services then may 

vo before they have had any basic training or during basic training 
and try to enlist those men for the 4-year period, not only the 2%, 
but the 4-year period. 

However, when they pick a man who has what we call a mental 
and physical profile A, which is the highest, that will be charged up 
against them, and when, by selective service or universal military 
service, they will get the rest of the men that they are entitled to, that 
will be deducted. 

Let us say there are a hundred thousand men. The Army says 
they are entitled to 42 percent of that number—I am giving you just 
approximate numbers—because that is what their approved require- 
ments are; the Air Corps is entitled to 30 percent; the Navy is en- 
titled to 28 percent. 

We then say if that is the proportion of men you are entitled to, 
you are entitled to get from the pool, Army 42 percent of A physical 
and mental profiles, Navy 28 percent of physical and mental profiles, 

Air 30 percent. 
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In other words, each service will get their proper share of the same 
grade of men. It does not stop them from trying to get these men 
for 4 years, but once they have got 10 men in rats A, that is taken 
from the number we will give them through selective service. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Then it seems to me this is vital because 
that will mean—asume a boy wants to go into the Navy, that that is 
his choice. He is scared to wait to be drafted for fear he will lose 
his choice. Will that not encourage boys to go in at, we will say, 
17 years and 10 months and stimulate recruiting or stimulate enlist- 
ing by boys at that age to get the services of their choice? 

Senator Jounson. Could I put it this way? What you are saying 
is that a boy has a choice of being drafted at 18 and serving 27 months 
or the alternative of enlisting before he is drafted. If he does enlist, 
he has to serve 4 years. Is that right? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. He has the choice before he reaches—before he is 
drafted, to indicate the service. The choice will not be as wide as 
it is today because the number of men they can take will be limited 
to what is allocated to them from that pool. Nor will the choice be 
as wide for the services, for instance, the Air Corps and the Navy, 
which are the preferred services—and I am sure only preferred be- 
cause the men in the Army are taking very hard punishment at this 
time. 

Senator Jonnson. Could we have this question answered ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am going to answer it. Now, if these men will 
have a lesser choice than they have now to choose their services, we 
will safeguard that which you are worried about, that men will not 
wait until they reach the age of 18 to enlist and that they will not 
finish their college terms or their high-school terms. We will safe- 
guard it. 

The only men before the age of 18 who can enlist are those with the 
consent of their parents. We have talked to the educators to try to 
safeguard that. We will not take them until they have finished their 
terms. 

Senator Sarronstatu. If they enlist at that time, as Senator John- 
son says, do they have to go in for 4 years? 

Mrs. Rosrenpere. If they enlist for 4 years, yes. 

Senator Satronstauu. Can they enlist for less ? 

Mrs. Rosrensere. No. They will come under the system of 27 
months. The men who enlist must enlist for 4 years. The others 
will come in for 27 months. 

Senator Jonson. If you are drafted, it is 27 months; if you enlist, 
itis4years. Is that right? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes. We want to safeguard the enlistment of 
those men who want to spend 4 years, so the services can have them. 

Senator Savronstatu. If you are drafted, you lose all chance of 
choice. If you are enlisted within the modifications you have ex- 
pressed, you get your choice. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Right. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. But you go for 4 years. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Right. During the period of this 4 or 6 months, 
whatever the training period may be, we are recommending that men 
should be paid $30 and at the end of their training period they will 
receive $75, as the rest of the men do now. 
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We will also show you figures of what the saving would be between 
the $30 and the $75. 

During the period that the man 

Senator Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether you have 
laid down any rules of procedure in my absence about interrupting 
for questions. I want to abide by whatever those rules are. 

Senator Jounson. The Chair has laid down some rules, but he has 
already violated them. I am delighted to have the Senator from 
Oregon do as he likes. 

Senator Morsr. ‘Two wrongs do not make a right, even if we commit 
them. 

Senator Jounson. Go right ahead, Senator. 

Senator Morse. My question, Mrs. Rosenberg, is: Will you some- 
time during your testimony explain to the committee the policy justi- 
fication of this difference in term of service as it affects the draftee 
and enlistee of 4 years and 27 months? 

I have a little puzzlement in my mind as to why enlistment should 
carry along with it necessarily a longer term of service than drafting. 
If it is a question of seeking to encourage enlistments because of grant- 
ing a wider scope of preferences on the part of the enlistee, I think 
you could do that within the 27-month period ; but why should a young 
man who wants to serve his country as an enlistee have to make a 
choice of tying up his time for 4 years in a period when we can say 
relatively there is not an immediate emergency; whereas, if he waits 
to be drafted he can get out in 27 months 

Now, of course, if we get into a real emergency, the time element 
disappears anyway and we will all be in it for ‘the duration, I am not 
sold—I have not ‘thought it through, but offhand I am not sold on 
the idea that the enlistee should be committed to 4 years and the 
draftee to 27 months. 1 would be more inclined to think they either 
ought to be in reverse or the least it ought to be is equal in terms of 
service, 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I can give you what our thinking is behind it. 
Our thinking is that this is no longer a question of draft or a ques- 
tion of one man wanting to serve his country more than another. 
When you lay down this < concept and pass this bill, we hope that it 
will become universally a duty and a privilege to serve your country, 
and whether you are going to be called in through a sy stem known as 
selective service, there will be no onus upon being called versus volun- 
teering, because it is a recognition of service for everyone. There- 
fore, we do not give a bonus for volunteering or an onus for not 
volunteering. 

However, the reason we encourage a 4-year enlistment is the man 
who volunteers for 4 years, we want to make sure he has the right to 
do it. He is to us the hard core of the armed services. He is to us 
the backbone of the armed services, the man who hopes to make a 
career in the armed services. 

On the chart I hope we will be able to show you the large numbers 
of men who enlist, among those 4-year volunteers, who reenlist, and 
they are our most economical investment. 

Senator Morsr. That is my point. They would have the privilege 
of reenlisting after 27 months, would they not? If he had 27 months 
to make clear to him by his service that that is the career he ought 
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to follow, why should he not be given the privilege of reenlisting at 
the end of 27 months or get out then just as the draftee, I assume, 
would have the privilege of enlisting after 27 months’ service if he 
found the program such as to cause him to want to make it his career ¢ 

As a matter of the time element, I am not yet sold on the idea that 
you take an 18- or 19-year-old boy—and I have had hundreds of 
them go through my classrooms over the years, and I can say at least 
a large number of them, and I would almost be willing to take judicial 
notice that 50 percent of 18-year-old boys that come to college are not 
sure what they want to do at 18 years of age, even when they have 
selected college. 

I have some questions about an enlistment program that ties them 
up for 4 years, if the alternative you are giving them is wait to be 
drafted and you will be out in 27 months. There are a lot of psy- 
chological factors. 

This is tentative thinking. I would like to see them come in on an 
equal basis as far as the first term is concerned, and then let the Mili- 
tary Establishment make clear to them that there is a future for them. 

As far as inducement is concerned, I think the inducement should 
be more in terms of the selection that they can make if they enlist 
in contrast to what they will have to do if they are drafted. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, I think that as I go along I may answer 
some of the questions. If I do not, will you be good enough to let me 
come back to it. I think in our numbers and some of the things we 
give we answer some of these questions. I will be glad to come back 
to it if I do not answer it. 

We got as far, gentlemen, as during the training period 

Senator Jonnson. What page? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. On your copies, gentlemen, if you want me to stick 
to the prepared text, I will. Would that be easier ? 

Senator Jonmnson. I think it would be easier to get your case into the 
record. You are likely to be here several weeks if you skip around 
over the text and the members cannot follow you. They will ask you 
questions and you will be here next Monday waiting to put your case 
in the record. 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. As much as I enjoy it, Senator, I will stick to my 
text rather than be here for a couple of weeks. 

I got to page 7, where we went as far as subparagraph c on page 7, 
where it is the privilege of the President to change the term, the time, 
and so on. 

After these men have completed their 27 months, which is the 
4 months of training and 23 months of service, we are then going to 
ask that they spend from 3 to 6 years in a Reserve component to follow 
UMST duty. Reserve duty would be shorter if assigned to National 
Guard or Organized Reserve unit, longer if inactive. We are now 
asking for those who go into the National Guard or Organized Reserve 
unit that the period should be 3 years and for those who will go into 
the Inactive Reserve the period should be 6 years. 

I must say something that is not quite in my text here, gentlemen. 
It would be useless for us to ask you to give us a universal military 
service and training program unless at the same time we would come 
up to you with an improved Reserve program, and instead of saying 
that we will have an improved Reserve program, I would like to set 
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a deadline of a maximum of 6 months or sooner by which the Depart- 
ment of Defense will come up with an improved Reserve program, with 
full consultation with all the Reserve officers and National Guard and 
other organizations. We are fully aware that you cannot give us this 
system unless we improve our Reserve program. 

Now, there are, of course, some men who will not be able to go into 
the Armed Forces on any practical basis because they are inc “apable 
of meeting the minimum physical, mental, and moral qualifications, 
and here we get away at this point from the universality of the plan. 
When I give the numbers, gentlemen, you will see that we are not get- 
ting too ‘far off. 

At this moment the President has no plan which we want to submit— 
which he wants us to submit for these numbers—relatively small 
numbers—of men. 

It is his concept and that of the Department of Defense that this 
must be a universal program and that every man physically and men- 
tally and morally capable of performing a service, either in the mili- 
tary or outside, must perform that service. 

We, however, want to make sure—and that is not the Department 
of Defense’s program, but I know that those are the President’s in- 
structions—that when a program is submitted to you for these rela- 
tively small numbers of men—and I will give you the exact. numbers— 
it will not be a made-work program but one of real usefulness in the 
national effort. 

Now, how many will participate in the program? Men who will 
reach 18 in the fiscal year beginning July 1951 are estimated today to 
be 1,050,000. 

By using our present induction standards for full military duty, 
we would be able to take from those 1,050,000 about 700,000 or 750, 000. 
Here is where I ask you not to hold me strictly to the numbers. It 
will be between those two numbers, and we will give them to you 
later. 

Our present physical and mental standards, gentlemen, notwith- 
standing all that has been said, our physical standards today are down 
to World War II. Our mental standards are still above, but we have 
gone down in physical standards to World War IT. 

Lowering our mental and physical standards for induction and 
accepting men for a more limited service to the maximum practical 
extent, we would raise the number eligible for military service and 
training, including the limited service, to somewhere around eight hun- 
dred to eight hundred fifty thousand men. 

Senator Sauronsratn. That can be done by regulation and no change 
in the law is necessary ? i 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right, sir. We can do that administra- 
tively. This is the number which we feel we can safely say we can 
take without putting such a heavy future pension burden on the coun- 
try th: at it would be far more expensive than I think you gentlemen 
are ready to take. 

Senator Jounson. This second group that comes in, the hundred 
thousand additional—would they be assigned to limited-service duty ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. No, sir. This hundred or hundred fifty thousand, 
some will actually be assigned to full military duty and others assigned 
to limited duty. 
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This number might be increased further by a special health meas- 
urement for the correction of remedial physical defects. Any pro- 
gram of this kind that might be authorized by Congress would have 
to be undertaken outside of the M ilitary Establishment prior to induc- 
tion and with the consent of the individual involved. 

We have tried to find out how many men and under what condi- 
tions they could be rehabilitated, even would they be inducted into 
the armed services, and neither our facilities nor our manpower would 
permit a rehabilitation program at this time. 

We could not legally require those men to undergo physical rehabili- 
tation unless it would actually be a question of whether their life was 
endangered. For instance, the armed services are permitted to per- 
form an appendicitis operation against the man’s consent when the 
lack of it might mean his death, and we are responsible for his life; 
but we could not have a man under go an operation for a hernia or 
other physical defect unless he agreed. 

Senator Jounson. You do not recommend any rehabilitation 
program in this plan? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We recommend that if Congress sees fit to have 
a rehabilitation program of those who would do it with consent, by 
consent, it should be given to some agency who has the facilities such 
as the Veterans’ Administration or the United States Public Health 
Service, and we will only be responsible for them after they have been 
rehabilitated and possible to use for military service or limited mili- 
tary service. 

Senator Jounson. Does the Department of Defense have in its 
proposed bill any section authorizing that rehabiiltation ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We cannot authorize it legally. We make the sug- 
gestion in our bill of the voluntary rehabilitation. We have that 

The maximum probable estimate of those who might be subject 
to service and training through the rehabilitation program we esti- 
mate would be about 20,000. This brings the total available for induc- 
tion to somewhere eight hundred twenty and eight hundred seventy 
thousand. 

Then all told out of this pool of a million-and-some-odd men there 
are left some two other classes, some who we feel are physically, men- 

tally, or morally so handicapped that they could not be rehabilitated 

even if you had a rehabilitation progr am, could not be used in the 
armed services, nor could they be used in any national service that 
you might later provide for those other two. 

We estimate that this number may run between seventy and eighty 
thousand. On these figures, then, gentlemen, you have left some- 
where between a maximum of a hundred or a hundred fifty thousand 
people, men of the age of 18, for whom we understand the President 
will submit a program later to the Senate for their approval on some 
sort of a national service. 

Senator SarronstatL. May I ask there, Mrs. Rosenberg—is that a 
hundred fifty thousand? That is 15 percent. That is quite a substan- 
tial percentage. Using your figure of a hundred fifty thousand, as- 
suming that seventy to eighty thousand are utterly incapable of 
anything, I agree on that. That leaves 15 percent of 1,050,000 men. 
Now it seems to me that at least for consideration any plan that is 
coming in from the President or for your Department. should include 
those men before we pass on the universal military service bill, because 
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that is a sufficiently big percentage so that if you or I, if your son was 
capable and my son was incapable but was within that hundred and 

fifty thousand, as was stated to General Marshall this morning, it 
is a sufficiently big quantity to make it substantially unfair for the 
$5 percent that are capable of leaving this 15 percent out. 

It seems to me that you should give careful consideration to having 
a plan before this committee before we are asked to pass the univers: il 
military service bill. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, we had hoped—we are in complete agree- 
ment with you that the largest possible number should be included 
in this. We do not think this is a large number, and the reason we 
are not able to give you a plan at this time is because, if we did, we 
would have to ‘ask you to so materially amend, for instance, the 
pension laws—what is an in-service disability and what is a disability 
which is not an in-service disability, but became worse during the serv- 
ice, with which we have had plenty of experience—we would have to ask 
you to find some legal way of rehabilitating these men or we would 
have to say these men should go into the Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals, into the Public Health hospitals, into other Government 
agencies. 

There are intricate civil-service regulations which would have to 
be worked out before that is done. We in the Defense Department, 
by lowering our physical and mental requirements, by taking limited- 
service men, are going to take a large share of men who are capable 
of performing that kind of duty. 

Now. in these 100,000 or 150,000 men, Senator, there are men who 
have such serious heart conditions, for instance, that, while they are 
fully capable of performing some civilian job while they live at home, 
they have, for instance, such serious arthritic conditions or are physi- 
cally so handicapped that community living of any kind, travel of any 
kind, the hours required in a Federal service of any kind, would be 
dangerous to their life. 

There may be those arrested tubercular cases who still can perform 
a service who you would hesitate to say should go in and perform a 
full service in the public administration. 1 think that any depart- 
ment could come up with a plan that would look as if these men would 
be used. In your questions you purposely, carefully said: Is this plan 
going to bea new WPA? Iam not saying anything disparaging of 
WPA. It provided a useful service at that time. But, with full 
employment, you do not have to have that; and, therefore, what I 
think the President has in mind—and I feel I express it with some 
humility, as Iam not here to speak for him—but I believe what he has 
in mind is that the proper agencies will in a very short time come up 
to you with a program for these 100,000 or 150,000 men. 

We feel that this is the program of the Department of Defense, and 
we are taking a responsibility for as many of the men as we can 
possibly do at this time; build up our strength, our required strength, 
perform our mission, and not put too heavy a burden either of rehibili- 
tation, training, or finance on the Defense Department. 

Now, we are very aware that we must meet the Nation’s need for a 
stable educational structure and an uninterrupted flow of scientists, 
technicians, and professional men. 

The Department of Defense has offered to the Congress a proposal 
for an expanded program of college training of young officers through 
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the ROTC—the program embraces both an improvement on the pres- 
ent ROTC program and an elaboration of the subsidized program 
heretofore available only to certain naval midshipmen and known as 
the Holloway plan. If this legislative proposal can be given careful 
consideration concurrently with the consideration by the committee 
of the universal training program, it will go far toward assuring a 
constant flow through the colleges and into ‘the military departments 
of young officers properly trained in the various skills so needed in a 
modern “mmilitary establishment. Students selected for this program 
would have to serve an initial 4-month period of basic military train- 
ing under universal program. Obligation of service would have to be 
fulfilled after graduation. 

In the first 3 years of the universal military service and training 
program, the President would have authority to suspend temporarily 
active-service requirement of up to 75,000 students so they could com- 
plete their college training, vocational training, and keep the educa- 
tional pipeline from dr ying up. These students would have to undergo 
the initial 4-month period ‘of militar y training on the same basis as all 
other eligibles. I am talking of the 18-year- olds. Obligation for 
completing service would have to be fulfilled after graduation. The 
8-year limit on this provision is based on the belief colleges would be 
back on a stable footing after the first class of universal military 
service and training inductees completed service and resumed regular 
education at the point where they left off before going into the Armed 
Forces. 

Senator Jonnson. I want to clarify this ROTC program before we 
leave this page of your statement. As I understand it, assuming you 
get legislation enlarging the ROTC program, a student nevertheless 
would have to take 4 months of regular basic training, in the field with 
the Army ? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Then he would come back and finish the college 
course after which he would still be hable for an additional 23 months 
of service? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Every man 18 years old, except those which we 
excluded because of phy sical or mental disability, will have to take 
4 months’ basic training. He may then go into the ROTC. Upon 
completion of the ROTC service, he owes 2 years, or 3 years if he 
is under a subsidized plan. 

The 75,000 students whom we are talking about, who will not be 
ROTC, the civilian economy will need them eve ry bit as badly, will 
also take 4 months of their basic training, will go then into their 
colleges, universities, wherever they are going for their schooling. 

Upon the completion of that, they will then owe 23 months of serv- 
ice to their country. How we will pick up that, I will go right on and 
explain. 

Senator SauvronstTaLL. Going back to the ROTC—were you going 
to explain that? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Of what service they do owe? 

Senator SavronsraLu. You have made a distinction in the ROTC 
between the subsidized education, which is the Holloway plan, and 
the nonsubsidized education, where a man, I assume, would go into 
the ROTC and pay his own way through college. Is that correct ? 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. That is correct. We are asking for no changes. 
We have that now, and we are asking that it be continued. 

Senator SaLronstraLty. What I am getting at is this: You would 
extend the Holloway plan to the Army and the Air Force. Is that 
correct ¢ 

Mrs. RosenBerG. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronsraLL. Have you figured the expense on that? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You have a bill before you now, and we will 
submit to you the expense. 

The Cuatrman. That bill has been introduced; and it will be 
reinduced tomorrow. 

Senator Jounson. It was introduced last session. 

Mrs. RosenserG. It is the same bill. 

Senator Savronsrat.. Has consideration been given in connection 
with the Holloway plan to require of the man who gets 4 years of sub- 
sidized college education to serve more than 2 years afterward ? 

Mrs. Rosenser. He will serve the same as he does now under the 
subsidized plan. 

Now we are up to the 75,000 men, maximum of 75,000, who do not 
go into ROTC, but who will go after their 4 months’ basic training 
into the colleges and universities. 

Methods for selecting students to be deferred and for deciding 
courses of study that would be important to national interest should 
be left entirely in civilian hands under procedures to be drawn up 
by the President and approved by Congress. 

Senator Jounson. What does that mean ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We actually admit there are areas in which we 
have less competence than others. We claim to have certain compe- 
tence in the military field, and in that I am talking for the services, 
not for myself. But we feel that what kind of courses, whether they 
are doctors, dentists, scientists, social scientists, humanities, or agricul- 
tural courses, vocational courses, that the educators and ‘the proper 
laymen of this country are the ones to say what will be needed for the 
national economy. We say we have those men for 4 months. During 
that time a proper body set up for the Congress and the President ot 
the United States should decide which courses these men should go 
into and how the selection should be made, what kind of tests should 
be used ; and the tests should be also given by civilians. 

The only safeguard we ask for, which I am sure is not necessary, 
is that due consideration be given that the proper share of men go 
into the land-grant colleges and into the smaller colleges. We feel 
it essential that the smaller universities and colleges and schools should 
get their proper share of these men. 

Senator Jounson. Where do you get your 75,000 figure ! 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We took the maximum figure that the group of 
educators who felt that a number of men must be given this training 
gave. They said from 65,000 to 75,000, and that is why we put the 
maximum of 75,000. This is an area again, Senator, where we accept 
the competence of the educators, scientists, and others who need these 
men far above ourselves. 

Senator Jounson. There will be 75,000 of the 1,050,000 deferred for 
the purpose of this study ? 

Mrs. RosenBeEre. Yes, sir. ROTC, which is also, of course, edu- 

cation, 75,000 of these, and as I go on you will see that we also will 
see that other men can go in. 
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Senator Jounson. Is that on the theory that it is in the national 
interest to have these people studying science in school, or it is on the 
theory that it is in the interest of the college that they have an en- 
rollment ¢ 

Mrs. Rosennerc. We feel, Senator, that with our shortage of man- 
power it is essential that we make it up in skills; that the skilled 
manpower, the scientific manpower, the highly trained manpower is 
essential for the national interest. 

We further feel that the tvpe of warfare we are engaged in, not 
only military but ideological, it is essential that we have an educated 
and informed public, and we want to do everything in the armed 
services to make sure that that process is not interrupted if we can 
get men without interrupting the process. 

At the same time, we are cognizant that if we do not support our 
educational institutions they will dry up and financially go bankrupt, 
and the potential greatest good in the country will be wasted. We are 
aware of that. 

The CuatrmMan. I did not understand that 75,000. That is the 
maximum. There does not have to be that many the way you express 
it: is that right ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. I did not understand they would be excused from 
their service. I understood you to say their service would be deferred 
until they had completed their education. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. They would do the 4 months before the college, and 
after college they would do any additional term of service Congress 
defines as the proper limit? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. We feel they owe 23 months’ minimum. If their 
education is subsidized, which might have to be, they owe additional 
time. Further, I will show you how we expect to collect that 23 
months’ service. 

I said that we want civilians to make up the lists and we want 
civilians to make up the tests. We say, however, that we hope that 
these civilian groups will make up such tests so as to avoid the aristo- 
cracy of either education or wealth in connection with this phase of 
the program. Consideration should be given to a selection process 
that would not rely solely on the educational attainment but on the 
general qualities of intellect and leadership. 

Similarly, the possibility of national scholarships to aid outstanding 
young men who would otherwise be barred from continuing their 
education deserves exploration by civilan experts on education and 
science. No man should be deprived of the opportunity to make his 
fullest contribution to the national welfare because he lacks the finan- 
cial means to acquire an education. 

Carrying forward the same basic philosophy of educational oppor- 
tunity, longer periods of deferment will be allowed for trainees who 
want to work their way through college. This policy will foster 
initiative and extend academic careers of those from low-income 
families. 

Men who can afford to go will get the number of years they require ; 
men who cannot afford to go but who want to work their way through, 
we do not want to kill that chance of personal initiative. It may take 
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six years instead of four, and they will have deferred service. Men 
who cannot work their way through and cannot afford it, we suggest 
some sort of national se holorship such as ROTC should be carried on. 

The CuarrMan. That is one instance where you get a bit out of 
military field ; is it not? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We are getting out of the military field only to 
the extent, Senator, I hope, that the militar y has due cognizance of 
the terrific importance of the entire civilian economy as the backbone 
for all our military strength. These are simply indications which are 
in the province of Congress to do with what they will. 

The @uarrman. I am not opposed to the idea, but I know that 
heretofore you have suggested that the college professors and those 
that were skilled in other lires had more competence to speak on that 
than a purely military organization. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I would say that, as a citizen, I am taking the pre- 
rogative of having the competence of that which I know is truly 
American tradition; that no man who cannot afford his education 
should be robbed of the chance; and, if I may say, I also follow 
that which is done in the military, and we want nothing more for those 
who are in the military than for those who are civilians. 

ROTC men get that today, and we feel these 75,000 should also get 
something. They will owe a similar service to their country as the 
ROTC men. 

The Cuarmman. You mean under the Holloway plan ? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Or under any plan you devise. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Do I understand, Mrs. Rosenberg, that what 
you are now saying will apply to the ROTC, the unsubsidized ROTC, 
as Well as to these 75,000 men ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. We say with regard to the ROTC the same thing; 
that the same procedure should be followed that is followed now. 
There is unsubsidized ; there is subsidized. We say, if that is necessary 
for the 75,000, we recommend the same. 

Senator Sauronsratn. So that an ROTC man who is working his 
way through college, we will say, and is not subsidized may get a 
longer deferment similar to the 75,000 than a man, we will say, who 
is taking the ROTC under the Holloway plan. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. I would say that is reasonable, Senator. 

Senator SauronsraALL. And that is what you are saying ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am saying very truthfully to you that you are 
posing a new question on the ROTC men on the third classification, 
but you are perfectly right, and that is what we will incorporate. The 
reason I said it is reasonable, I have not talked to my colleagues on it, 
so it is entirely new. 

College training courses for military personnel on active duty, in 
specialties of direct value to the militar y value, may involve as many 
as 50,000 men a year. Although unrelated to the universal military 
service and training program, “these military scholarships will help 
colleges in the next few years 

That we have tod: ay. It isa 1-year course. The man goes in for 
‘ months’ basic training, 1 year of specialized training in uniform, and 
then serves out the rest of his period to complete the 27 months. 

The Cramman. You say that program is in effect today ? 

Mrs. RosennerG. Yes, sir. The armed services have these training 
programs all the time. 
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The CHatrman. I understand they have those all the time, but are 
they utilizing the colleges as you suggest here? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes; they are. 

The Cuatrman. To what extent, do you know? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The percentage extent I do not know, but there 
will be people who will get the answer for you, Senator. 

Senator SALronsTaLt. May I at this time, because you are now going 
into other questions—— 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes; I will explain some of these. 

Senator Sarronstati. You have got 1,050,000 18-year-old boys. 
In the figures that you have given to us—I may be wrong—you have 
got 200,000 out for ROTC classes. That figure was given to me by 
General Mudge—all ROTC. 

an Jounson. A very small percentage of those are 18-year- 
olds. 

Senator Satronsta.u. A quarter will be. Assume there is a 4-year 
course, 50,000 would be 18-year-olds. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We give you no figures on ROTC. You are now 
talking of men in the colleges and ROTC. On the same basis you 
are talking of a couple of hundred thousand students in the colleges 
who will be deferred. 

Senator SaLtronstTaLL. Please do not get me sidetracked. The fig- 
ure, I gave you wrong. I agree with that. 

Take a quarter of 200,000, you have got 50,000 18-year-old ROTC’s. 
You have got 75,000 18-year-old scientific boys. You have got 230,000 
incapable boys at the present time, and now you have got 50,000, you 
have a possibility of 50,000 18-year-old boys who may take a college 
course for 1 year. 

If you add those up, you have 450,000 boys out of 1,050,000 boys 
who may, while undergoing military service or deferment, be taken 
out of this 18-year-old class for straight military service. Are those 
figures incorrect ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am afraid they are. 

Senator Satronstatu. Tell me why. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There may be 25,000 men, as you say, in ROTC. 
We gave you no figure. There may be 25,000 who will be taken out. 
Those are the future officers, and we consider they are being trained for 
military service. 

Senator SatronsTatuL. You have cut my 50 down to 25. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I named no figure. 

Senator SatronstaLL. But if General Mudge—— 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I will go along with General Mudge, make it 
50,000. He knows more about it than Ido. That there may be 50,000 
18-year-olds who would go into ROTC, I must say is much higher 
than anything we have had. They have been going at the rate of 
about 33,000. Is that not correct? That is per year. 

Mr. Apams. I am not sure. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Somewhere around that. I would say that is a 
high figure. 

Senator SauronsTaLy. Call it 33. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Call it 35, I am bad on figures. Let’s take round 
figures. Thirty-five thousand and seventy-five thousand for the maxi- 
mum we say who would be excused. You then take 50,000. Those 
men are in the service, those 50,000. 
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Senator SALTONSTALL, That is correct. 

Mrs. Rosensere. They are not out of the service, they are simply 
taking a training course which may last a year, 6 months, 4 months, 
and are performing service in the military. We do not want to 
include those. 

Senator Sarronsraty. Again I am going to begin to argue with 
you but not with a lady on the first day, but why aren’t those 18-year- 
olds—they have put on a uniform—what I am trying to say is they 
are out of the armed services, they are not out in Korea, they are not 
in Europe, they are not in the Pentagon. They are out of the military 
on detached duty. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Right, sir. There are 18-year-olds who will be 
on deferred duty, and later on, Senator, I hope to show you that we 
cannot possibly phase-in all 15-year-olds at the same time. So we 
are trying to have a program where we can have a balanced force in 
age groups. We cannot have a whole 18-year-old Army at once and 
we have a personnel ceiling. Within that ceiling we are taking in as 
many 18-year-old ones as we can, and I will give you the exact recapit- 
ulation on numbers, so that the men who are being deferred for their 
service are men we might need later or the civilian economy might 
need. 

We are short of doctors and dentists, for instance. Unless we see 
there is a supply, a constant flow of doctors and dentists and scien- 
tists, we will not have men to take care of the 18-year-old ones 4 or 6 
years from today. 

Senator Jonnson. Are these 50,000 who take the college training 
course from military personnel ranks all 18-year-olds ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. No. Fifty thousand—no. 

Senator Jonnson. It is not correct to say that 50,000 of the million 
fifty should be deducted ? 

Mrs. RosenperG. Would you mind taking out that 50,000, taking it 
out of your mind altogether, because that is something that is going 
on continually. It may be 25,000, 35,000. We just wanted to show 
you that men are being trained, because though we use these men in 
the military, their skills will be needed in the civilian economy later 
and will be useful. 

Senator Jounson. They do not necessarily come from the 18-year- 
old group? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. They come from the entire armed services. 

Senator Jonnson. You are now doing it and it is just put in here to 
show the program ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We do not need legislation. It is not in the bill. 
We are doing it. We do not need legislation. 

Senator SatronsTatu. Then you have got the 230,000 of physically 
incapable. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes. 

Senator SauronstatL. Assuming you take that 50,000 out, you have 
still got 340,000 boys, putting the figures at their worst, if you want to 
call it that, out of 1,050,000, who will not actively be in the service at 
that moment, but will be deferred. 

So if my figures are correct, that will leave you 710,000 boys who 
will be actually in the fighting services, that is, 18-year-old boys. 

Mrs. RosenserG. The reason I am not answering your figures, Sen- 
ator, is because there will be more than that whose services are de- 
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ferred, 18-year-old ones, and when I get to the whole tabulation, you 
will see. 

Senator Satronstauu. I beg your pardon if I am getting ahead of 
your presentation, 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am afraid you are right with regard to more 
than what you say. We are going to take as many 18-y ear-old ones 
into the armed services as we can phase i in and carry out the mission 
we have to do of keeping a balanced force of three million two and also 
not do that which the educators, the parents, and the civilian economy 
is fearful of, that we will rob the educational institutions—and I am 
not speaking of institutions—but the usefulness that these men per- 
form in the national economy. 

We will keep the balance because we can afford it. We. however, 
do not excuse these men. We defer their service to their country. If 
I may say so, Senator, we feel they will be more useful to the country 
than if we took everybody at the same time. 

Senator Cuarpman. Would that 27 months be divided this way? 
The first 4 months a period of basic training and then the time they 
spent in college would be deducted from the remaining 23 months 4 

Mrs. Rosensere. No, sir. Four months basic training. After that 
they may go in for 4 years of college, at the end of which they owe 
23 months of service, the minimum. 

Senator CHarpMan. They get out of college and they still have the 
minimum of 23 months? 

The Cuairman. They are not forgiven a single day of service, as I 
understand. It is merely postponed. 

Mrs. Rosensere. That is right. They simply defer it. 

Now, I know I am taking a lot of your time, but if you want me 
to stick to this text, I will go through with it. 

Senator Jonnson. Could I make one suggestion? Is this three- mil- 
lion-two figure the same figure that the President uses as “approxi- 
mately three and a half million”? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jomnson. Then our contemplated build-up is not three 
and a half million but three million two? 

Mrs. RosenBerG. Our contemplated build-up—— 

Senator Jounson. For this fiscal year. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. May be higher. What we now anticipate, unless 
the emergency calls for more, and what we are going to demonstrate 
on these charts to you is a build-up now to three million two, which is 
the figure we used also at the Appropriations. The President spoke 
of a broad figure of approximately three million five. 

Now, I would like to briefly touch upon, what our t taking these 18- 
year-old ones would do. By taking these 18-year-old men it would 
reduce the draft call for your upper classmen in colleges, thus fur- 
ther assisting to keep the small colleges open and letting men finish 
their education. As you will see, our student deferments are as 
high as 570,000 or 600,000, I am not quite sure of the figure. If we 
do not take 18-year-old ones, we must ask General Hershey to squeeze 
that deferment down to 200,000. 

By taking 18-year-old ones we will be able to allow more men to 
complete their education. Eighteen-vyear-old ones, as I mentioned, 
would be permitted to graduate from high school before being called 
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for training provided their graduation was prior to their nineteenth 
birthday. 

A youth who started a college year before his eighteenth birthday 
could not be inducted until after the completion of the college year. 

The need of industry and agriculture for engineers and tee shnicians 
would be met by our ability to maintain a larger number of occupa- 
tional deferments in the 19-26-year group. 

Asa further aid to high industrial output and to meeting the coun- 
try’s needs for doctors, scientists, and other technicians, the Presi- 
dent would not be required to induct men for completion of active serv- 
ice immediately after graduation from college. Further deferment 
could be granted by the President or Congress in the national interest 
where he felt the man could make a more substantial contribution 
outside. 

This is the maximum 75,000 men I am talking about. They now 
have completed their college studies, they may want to go in for a 
year of advanced study. They may be needed at some atomic energy 
installation, they may be needed at some other essential industrial 
occupation. Their service would be deferred for a year or two. They 
still have to, however, give the 23 months’ service to their country, 
either to the armed services or wherever designated. 

In order that this service does not hang over men at the age of 50 
or 60, we say that if we do not use them duri ing a 10-year period, they 
have paid off their obligation. 

It is our thought—and we are quite sure with these highly technical 
skills, these men will be used for the 23 months before their 10- -year 
period is up. 

Senator Jounson. Am I clear on this? You propose that the high- 
school boy’s induction be postponed until his nineteenth birthday, pro- 
vided he is in high school. Is that right? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. The present law postpones it to 20? We are 
moving it down a year ¢ 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, from 18 to 19. The thing we are trying to do, 
Senator, is to designate the area where the man will know he can finish 
his high school, he can finish his college, finish his 1 year, and this 
restless period of wanting to enlist because he only has 3 months or 
not pursuing their studies to anyone’s satisfaction will be terminated 
to the best extent we can do it. 

Senator Jounson. You will terminate it under this program at 19. 
Under the present law it is terminated at 20. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. I would say there are not too many men who are 
still in high school at 20. 

Senator Jounson. I am not asking how many are there. I am 
asking if under the present law—if you do not want to answer it, 
I want it in the record—the age is 20. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. That is correct. 

Senator Cuapman. If he reaches his nineteenth birthday a month 
before the end of the school year, he goes on anyhow ¢ 

Mrs. RosenserG. He finishes his ye ar. 

Senator CuapMan. He finishes the year even though he attains his 
nineteenth birthday before the end of that school year? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. That is right. 
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Senator Cuapman. That is not what this says. This says the bill 
would allow the 18-year-old to graduate from high school before being 
called for training, provided graduation was prior to the nineteenth 
birthday. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes, but there is another part of the law which 
permits him to finish the year, but if he has 2 years to go, he has to 
go in by his nineteenth birthday. 

Senator Cuapman. I had understood you to say that prior to the 
noon recess. 

Senator Sauttonstatn. There is one thing there, Mrs. Rosenberg, 
that bothers me. You are allowing under this “h” on page 13—this 
exemption,—you are allowing the President to pick a certain number 
of scientists and medical men who would never have to give any 
service in the Armed Forces, but they would give, as I listen to you, 2° 
months in some position where the President could require then to 
serve. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No, sir; the bill is much clearer than that. We 
say that they owe 23 months to the armed services. That is the only 
place that we have a right to put a claim on them. I say that if the 
armed services may not have as much use for an atomic scientist as 
the Atomic Energy Commission, by some provision their service could 
be deferred so that they could stay at that Atomic Energy Commission. 

Senator SarronsTaLy. So that they would not then have to give any 
required service to the Defense Establishment; is that right ? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. They may after 5 years, they may after 4 years. 
they may after the completion of whatever service they are performing 
at that time. 

Senator Sarronsta.y. But they have that privilege up to the age 
of 50? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Up to 10 years. 

Gentlemen, I think we have touched on page 13 to such an extent 
that I could skip it now, if you do not mind. 

Basic aim of all these provisions would be to maintain the fullest 
expression of productive and scientific genius so important to national 
security without abridging the concept of universal obligation. 

In recognition of the democratic principle that all military under- 
takings should have civilian understanding, interest, and support, 
legislation calls for appointinent by the President of a board of dis- 
tinguished citizens to advise him on administration of this program 
and the welfare of men inducted under it. 

As a further reflection of the democratic character of the program, 
we are continuing the provision for the commissioning through various 
officer candidate programs of young men enrolled for active duty 
under this program. The number of men entering such programs 
from each year’s universal military service and training a would 
be sufficiently high to assure the fullest democratic representation. 

We now come to the important part of how we are going to take 
in the 18-year-old ones, and that is the number I spoke to you about. 
What we are trying to do is to put a firm foundation under our mili- 
tary structure at the same time that we move toward the larger, more 
combatworthy forces necessary to preserve our integrity as a worl 
leader for peace. We must be certain that we do not impede the 
ability of the services to perform this all-important, immediate assign- 
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ment by proceeding too fast toward introduction of a program cal- 
culated to guarantee our long-term readiness. 

On the basis of our present ceilings for military manpower—when 
that ceiling is changed, our whole concept of the number of 18-year- 
old ones we take would also be changed. On our present basis of 
our present ceiling for military manpower, the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps feel that they will be able to absorb about 
450,000 18-year-olds for service and training in the first year of the 
program. Bringing the men in at this rate would enhance the com- 
bat effectiveness of the services, rather than detract from it by giving 
them an unbalanced flow of men in a single age group before they 
were set up to absorb the flow efficiently. This would leave oe 
thousands of 18-year-olds who could not be called up in the first yea 
of universal military training and service. 

Obviously it would be unfair to keep so large a number of young 
men in a state of suspense for a year or more, w aiting for a cail that 
we know cannot come right away unless we are involved in a large- 
scale war. To obviate this period of wasteful waiting, during which 
the men would hesitate to enter college or find permanent employment, 
it might be possible for us to announce at the time the law was passed 
that we would rule out in the first year of the program all those 
who had not yet reached 18 years and 4 months or even 18 years and 5 
months. They and their families would be assured that ‘they could 
not be called until they reached that age. 

What we did the second year would have to depend on factors that 
no one can forecast accurately today. To the extent that it could 
be done, our policy would be to continue to call those nearest to their 
nineteent’h birthday until we were geared to take in substantially all 
the physically and mentally qualified 18-year-olds in a single year. 
This policy would be in line with our desire to administer the pro- 
gram in the most equitable way and to avoid any unnecessary hard- 
ships in its application. 

Now, in the phrasing is where we come in with these numbers we 
were talking about. All told, after you took your deduction of the 
men who are not fit for service with the military—and we say that 
will be about eight hundred and seventy thousand out of the one 
million and fifty . we will take—in the very first year we will take in 
about four hundred and fifty, maybe more, men into the armed serv- 
ices. That will mean there will be somewhere, as these numbers will 
give you accurately, between three and as much as maybe four hundred 
thousand men, 18 years old, who cannot be taken in immediately. 

But that, gentlemen, is no different from what you are doing today. 
Selective service does not pick up all of the men the first month of 
the year. We hope to put some stability into knowing who comes 
and who does not in that first year. 

Senator Jounson. Could you say in the law that you would not call 
them until they were eighteen and a half years of age ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. The way we hope to do it, Senator, is that we have 
asked for the figures on how many men become 18 each quarter, and 
as we figure now, if that figure is around three hundred to three hun- 
dred fifty thousand whom we cannot use the first year, that would 
mean that those men who become 18 in the months of September, 
October, November, let us say, and December of 1951, will not be 

called up until 1 year after. 
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They could finish this year; they would be called up 1 year after. 
As we see it now, the men would be staggered between the ages of 
° years 2 months, and 18 years 3 months because from the date the 
law becomes effective there will be a few months before we begin to 
take these men in. 

So that we feel they will be near 19 by the time they can go overseas, 
if they are needed. 

Senator Jonnson. But you get 1,050,000, do your subtracting, and 
you still have 870,000 18-year- -olds. Don’t you think you could get the 
four hundred or four hundred fifty thousand you need from those 
over eighteen and a half? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I think we could come pretty close to getting it. 
I do not think it would hurt us substantially, except that as General 
Marshall said, that is our hope, but the situation changes very fast. 
We hope not to have to come up and ask for amendments every month, 
and also it makes it possible for us to plan more intelligently and sa 
to these men, “You have 1 year, during which time you can finish 
whatever you are doing.” 

Senator SauronsraLy. Out of that you have got, we will say, 35,000 
ROTC boys and a possibility of 75, 000 of the scientific boys. Now, if 
you are going to take, if the services can take 450,000, and when they 

take those 450,000, they send 110,000 of them into the colleges, that 
only makes it necessary for them to take care of 340,000. 

Am I wrong on the figur wd 

Mrs. Rosensere. Senator, I said very carefully that the 450,000 
will be used for training and service. Now, if there are additionally 
175,000 who will only get their training aa cannot be used in the 
service, that is not to be considered in ‘the 450,000 of training and 
service. 

The reason we can separate that now is budgetarily we do not have 
the money. We will come to you for whatever extra is needed to just 
train those hundred thousand men and then permit them to leave 
after their basic training. We will make full use of 450,000 18-year- 
olds for training and service. 

Senator SauronstaLL, Then the figure you really ought to use 
would be for training, service, and educational purposes you could use 
550,000 out of the 875. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Right, but I have been cautioned against using 
any figure for which you have not given usmoney. When we come up, 
we will show you what we need. We now have the funds to take in 
these 450,000 and use them for training and service. 

It is no surprise to you that we will be up for additional appropria- 
tions before this bill is passed, and then we will ask you and before 
the hearing is over we will tell you what the costs of those hundred 
seventy-five thousand will be. 

Senator SarronstaLu. For our education here, sitting behind this 
table, we can figure on 550,000, assuming the appropriation is granted, 
out of 870,000 18-year-olds. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Within the year, but not all at the same time. 
Senator, we have today some very severe handicaps. You are more 
aware of them than I'am. We hav e limited facilities for training, 
limited men who have the experience and the maturity to train be- 

cause we are actually using them in combat. Ther efore, we have got 
to phase the taking in of these 18- year-old ones so that at no time can 
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anyone in the serv ice say to us, “You are interfering with the comple- 
tion of our mission.” 

When I say to you conservatively before the year is over this is 
how many men we will use, I cannot say we will spring into action 
and take these 18-year-old ones the first day. We will phase-in this 
many during the year. 

I think that we are very negligent in not having a chart on this 
phasing, and before the hearings are over, we will ‘bring up a chart 
showing exactly how we expect to use the 18- -year-olds. 

Senator Jonnson. Don’t let the fact that you do not have any 
money keep you from giving figures. You do not have money for any 
of this yet. 

Mrs. RosenserG. I understand, Senator, it has never been a retard- 
ing factor to any Government agency, but I am trying to show you 
my conservatism on money. I will come up. 

Senator Jounson. You make the distinction between the two by 
saying the reason you do not give the other figures is that you do 
not have the money and have been warned not to do it. I want to 
warn you that you have no money for any of it, so that is no excuse 
for giving part of the figure and leaving out the other part. 

Mrs. Rosennere. Right, sir; but we are up for the appropriation 
for the ceiling of three million two. This hundred thousand would 
be above that ceiling, and that is what I meant. We have not even 
asked for that yet, and that is why I am not giving it. You are per- 
fectly right, and we will have that figure for you. 

Now, gentlemen, I think I gave you a very sketchy and broad out- 
line—— 

Senator Jounson. Back on page 14, would you like to cover that 
$30 a month that has not been discussed; the officer candidate pro- 
gram ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am sorry. The pay of men inducted for basic 
universal military service and training and service shall be $30 a 
month during the initial period of training. When they move into 
the service phase of their active duty, they will be paid at the same 
rate as other enlisted men. The pay differential in the initial training 
period is intended to emphasize that this period represents an obliga- 
tion of citizenship universally fulfilled by all young men as a con- 
tribution to their country’s defense. 

In the bill, however, we are very carefully making allowances that 
they will not have deductions for dependents’ allowance, and so on. 

Senator Jounson. What is the young man who enlists for this 4-year 
term paid for the first 4 months? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. For his s training he gets $30, just the same as every- 
body else, and he gets his $75 after that. 

I mentioned to you, gentlemen, that the reason we are talking 27 
months versus 21 months, the difference of the use of men at the figure 
we have set to you for 27 months would mean close on to three-quarters 
of a billion dollars saving in our defense budget. We will submit to 
you how we arrive at those figures, but it is close on to three- -quarters 
of a billion dollars 

Senator Jounson. You mean by having 27 months instead of 21 
months you save three-quarters of a billion ‘dollars? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Right. 
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The Cuairman. I will be interested to see those figures. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have those figures, and we will give them. 

If you care to have it, I can put it right in the record now, Senator, 
and then we will have something for everyone. 

Senator Jounsox. Would you like to read them into the record? 

Mrs. RosenserG. I would rather submit it in the record because I 
do not know whether this has been cleared. Is this document cleared ? 
I am security-conscious. 

(Mrs. Rosenberg is advised the document is not classified. ) 

Mrs. Rosenserc. It is estimated that the cost of training an inductee 
for an average of 6 months is $3,200. One million effectives avail- 
able—this saving, Senator, is for 1,000,000 inductees—1,000,000 effec- 
tives available, at an estimated yearly cost of $32,000,000, at $3,200. If 
you use them for 21 months. If we use them for 27 months, the 
1,000,000 effectives available, the estimated yearly cost is still only 
$32,000,000, whether we use them for 27 months or 21—rather, $3,200,- 
000,000; I am sorry, these numbers are large. 

Now, in order to keep men in 21 months, we need a pipeline of 465,- 
000 in training. This pipeline would be at an estimated yearly cost 
of $2,976,000,000. 

If we keep them in for 27 months—and this is where the first reduc- 
tion comes in—we need a pipeline of 348,000 in training, at an esti- 
mated cost of $2,227,000,000. 

The third one, an input of 77,600 per month, or 931,000 per year, 
are required to maintain this total force of 1,465,000 inductees for 
2i months. This comes to $6,176,000,000, the total cost for 21 months. 

The input of only 58,000 men per month, or 696,000 per year, is 
required to maintain this total force of 1,348,000 inductees, at a cost 
of $5,427,000,000. 

The net savings would be $749,000,000 per year on training costs if 
a trained inductee force of 1,000,000 effectives were maintained on the 
basis of 27 months’ service—21 months after training—rather than 
21 months’ service—15 months after training. 

There would be a savings of 235,000 in annual manpower input re- 
quired to maintain a trained inductee force of 1,000,000 men. 

We only give you the figure of actual savings in training. We did 
not give you the additional figure, which is also a large one, of saving 
in transportation and saving in transfers of these men if we only have 
them for 21 months. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have any estimate on that? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No; but we will have an estimate. That depends 
so much on the fluid situation of where they are sent that at the 
best we can only show you what it would be normally. I think this 
is much clearer if I submit it into the record. 

Senator Jounson. Very well. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., December 22, 1950. 
Comptroller. 
Memorandum for Assistant Secretary Rosenberg. 


This is in reply to your request for information last Friday regarding cost of 
training for 21-month inductees as opposed to inductees retained for 27 months. 

For the purpose of illustration the following examples are based on the main- 
tenance of an inductee force of 1,000,000 trained inductees over and above the 
numbers in training. 
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It is estimated that the cost of training an inductee for an average of 6 
months is $3,200. 


21 MONTHS’ SERVICE 27 MONTHS’ SERVICE 

1. One million effectives available esti- 1. One million effectives available esti- 
mated at yearly cost of $8,200,000,- mated at a yearly cost of $3,200,- 
000. 000,000. 

©». Four hundred and sixty-five thousand 2. Three hundred and forty-eight thou- 
in-training pipeline at an estimated sand in-training pipeline at an esti- 
yearly cost of $2,976,000,000. mated yearly cost of $2,227,000,000. 

3. Input of 77,600 per month, or 931,- 3. Input of 58,000 per month, or 696,- 
000 per year, required to maintain 000 per year, required to maintain 
this total foree of 1,465,000 in- this total force of 1,348,000 in- 
ductees. ductees, 

Total, $6,176,000,000. Total, $5,427,000,000. 


SUM MARY 

1. Net savings of $749,000,000 per year on training costs if a trained inductee 
force of 1,000,000 effectives were maintained on the basis of 27 months’ service 
(21 months after training) rather than 21 months’ service (15 months after 
training). 

2. A savings of 235,000 in annual manpower input required to maintain a 
trained inductee force of 1,000,000 men, 

Ly Le 8S, GARLOocK. 

Senator SauronsTaLy, Boiled down, Mrs. Rosenberg, what it means 
is, What you are saying is this: that you have got 117,000 men less 
in the pipeline and 117,000 Jess men in the pipeline on this 27 months 
makes that saving that you stated of some hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. It is in the pipeline and in training at any one 
time. We have to repeat our process of training more often if we 
take them in for 21 months. 

The CHarrman. I, of course, have not had an opporunity to 
analyze this, and it is difficult to do so while you are reading, but I 
think some of the reasoning back of these figures is most fallacious. 
| do not know whether it takes into consideration or not the fact that 
your men during the training period of 4 months are only getting 
$30 a month; whereas your man who is in there for the last six months 
of the increase from 21 months to 27 months is drawing pay at a 
minimum of $90 a month, and nine-tenths of them will be drawing a 
great deal more than that, or 99 percent will be drawing more than 
that. 

I want a further breakdown than this. It is not convincing to me. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. These figures have nothing to do with universal 
military service. This is a figure of the difference between 21 months’ 
service and 27 months’ service. 

The Cuamman. I understand that, but this is based on the idea 
that it costs you $3,200 to train a man for 6 months, and if you keep 
those that are in longer, you do not have to train so many. That is 
where your savings come about. 

However, that does not seem to take into consideration the tre- 
mendous difference in the pay between the increased number in train- 
ing and the number that are in the higher enlisted men’s grades or 
honcommissioned grades as they would be over the 27-month period. 

Mrs. Rosensera. The ratio of enlisted—— 

The CHamman,. That is based solely on the fact that it costs $3,200 
to train a man for 6 months, and if you keep him in 27 months, you 
do not have to train as many as if you keep them 21 months. 
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Senator Jounson. The point you make is that from the $749,000,- 
000 figure you should subtract the increased pay for the increased 
service. 

The Cuamman. Of course. If you have 200,000 extra in training 
at $30 a month and you are not going to take them in, but pay 200,000 
other men an av erage of perhaps $150 a month, I think you will find 
it would really be a little cheaper to have the 21-month period. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Senator, we will give you more precise figures on 
that, but the ratio of officers to the number of men would not be any 
larger during the 27 months than the 21 months, except you are right 
that certain numbers of promotions would take place during that 
time, which would be an added cost, but nowhere comparable to that 
large cost. 

However, we will have more accurate—not more accurate, those are 
accurate—but additional information. 

The CuarrmMan. They may be accurate so far as they go, but you 
estimated $3,200 to train a man for 6 months. I want to see a break- 
down of that before we are through. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You shall have it, sir. These are the figures we 
have today. 

I have a few more pages of this prepared statement, if you want me 
to go ahead, which sums up some of the reasons why we feel that this 
universal military training and service program is essential. 

This morning, from his experience as a citizen and soldier, Genera! 
Marshall has told you of his own deep conviction that universal mili- 
tary service and training is the only. practical way to meet our im- 
mediate and long-range military needs without thrusting a ruinous 
burden on our productive economy. I am not one who feels a few 
weeks behind a desk makes me an expert on everything; it would be 
presumptuous for me to try to add anything to the explanation Genera! 
Marshall has given of the military necessity for this program. 

However, there are some fields, such as the relative cost and im- 
pact of various programs on civilian life, in which I am able to supply 
information that may be of value to your committee. Let us consider 
first what would happen if we did not open up this universal program 
of service for 18-year-olds but attempted to extend our sources of man- 
power within the present concept of selective service limited to per- 
sons between the age of 19 and 26. 

To assure an adequate pool from which selectees could be drawn- 
my prepared statement has a mistake in it. It is not necessary to get 
congressional authority. We can do this administratively—induct 
young men who are not veterans but who are married now. 

In all probability, we would not only have to ask you to make sub- 
ject to the draft those who had no children, but the fathers as well. 
This also can be done administratively. 

It is perfectly apparent that such a draft of husbands and fathers 
would be much more destructive in its family and community con- 
sequences than the calling of 18-year-olds on a universal basis. At 18 
very few of our young men have married and even fewer have chil- 
dren. Most are just making the turn from high schol to college or to 
a permanent vocation. They have not sunk their roots to an extent 
that compares with that of a man a few years older, particularly one 
who has acquired a family and is establishing a foothold in industry, 
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farming or the professions. Without meaning to minimize the wrench 
that attends any forced departure from home. I would say that the 
domestic, financial, and emotional shock to the young man of 18 is 
far less acute to all concerned than the uprooting of an older family 
man. The same thing is true of the impact on business, science, educa- 
tion, and the life of the community generally. 

I went overseas on two official missions among the troops in the last 
war. I saw youths of 18 in this crucible of mud and blood. I say to 
you gentlemen, and you know as well as I do, and, through you, to the 
parents of America that they need not fear that the induction of their 
sons in a program based on equality of service will corrupt or debase 
them. I share General Marshall’s certainty that the sense of participa- 
tion in the maintenance of our democracy and the association with 
other fine young men from all parts of the United States will build the 
character as well as the bodies of our trainees. That is not something 
you need take on faith; the young veterans who work and live all 
around you are the best proof that our armed services do not train 
automatons or brutes. They train men. 

Turning from these social considerations to the question of com- 
parative cost, I can be more specific about the difference between what 
we are proposing and the things we would otherwise have to ask. 
If we were to call in all of the 290,000 young married men without 
children now potentially available for induction in the 19 to 26 age 
group, the cost in salaries and dependency allowances for a year 
would be $418,000,000. 

Inducting the 840,000 young married men with children would cost 
another $561,000,000 in pay and allowances. This would bring the 
total for the 630 ,000 young men in both married groups—of these two 
groups we can administratively take and will have to take if we 

cannot get 18-year-olds—this would bring the total for oa 630,000 
young men in both married groups to $979, 000,000 for a yea 

To take an equivalent number of 18-year-olds, almost coidbaniedy 
without dependents, the cost in salaries based upon $30 for the first 
4 months as a trainee, $75 for each of the next 4 months and $85 for 
the last 4 months as a private first-class would come to $466,000,000 a 
year. 

Thus, measured on the basis of payroll cost alone, the difference in 
cost. for 630,000 men would be $513,000,000, 

Senator Savronsraty. That is based on the fact that the young 
married men you take in would come in at $70 rate plus allotments? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes; it is based on dependency allowance and 
allotments ? 

Senator SauronsraL.. You say we have have to pass this new law 
to put the $30 4-month training period into effect to make possible 
what you are now saying? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes; I am trying to say both. If we do not take 
\8-year-old ones, there are certain other things we must do. One is 
to take young married men who are not veterans and young married 
nen who are fathers and were not veterans. While we are not measur- 
ing the difference of service in cost, we do want to vou the figures 
that one would be more costly in dollars and cents besides being more 


costly in social values. That is all we are trying to briefly show you 
here. 
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Accepting General Marshall’s statement that men of 18 to 20, the 
ages of the men who would be going through the UMST program in 
its various stages, make the best soldiers, the Nation would achieve 
a great lift in security at far less cost than would be involved in 
maintaining the same number of married men or married men and 
dependents. All of this, of course, is without translating into dollars 
and cents the great loss to our industries and farms and to the purchas- 
ing power of families that would be involved in calling up married 
men. 

The extent to which we can bring down the cost of security through 
UMST becomes even more evident when the long-range implications 
of the program are measured against the cost of any pee that 
fails to make the same provision for reliance on ample reserves of 
trained military power. 

A large standing Army, Navy, or Air Force, maintained over a long 
period, is neither economically sound nor in line with our democratic 
traditions. We must have the kind of vital, vigorous citizens’ reserve 
that will be a real support to our force in being and that will enable 
us to get away from the crazy-quilt pattern of insecurity we have 
known—a pattern marked by the peaks of panicky rearmament in 
periods of emergency and the valleys of posthaste demobilization when 
the situation eases, however unsubstantially. Universal service and 
training is, in our estimation, the only device for providing a sound 
defense now and in the future at a price we can afford to pay. 

Universal service has one other virtue that is of inestimable value 
under conditions of possible atomic attack. It assures the broadest 
possible diffusion of trained men in every State and every community 
to perform the responsibilities of civilian defense if disaster strikes 
at supersonic speed. Here again is an area of usefulness in which 
UMST has advantages not shared by any other program for the 
recruitment of military manpower. An effective Organized Reserve 
with members everywhere should be a cornerstone of our home-defense 
preparations. This is the way we feel to bring it about. 

We did not confine ourselves to the wisdom we could find in the 
Pentagon in drafting this program. We drew on the thinking of 
men of wide experience in this field like General Hershey, the men 
of the Compton Commission, the religious leaders, and industrial and 
farm leaders and educators—the studies they have made in many years 
past on this subject. 

We gave consideration to the many suggestions and objections put 
forward by organizations and individuals over the years in which 
proposals of this kind have been discussed. We tried to incorporate 
the best ideas of all other agencies of Government and of outstand- 
ing citizens from every walk of life, while at the same time keeping 
uppermost the thought that the program would be worthless if it 
failed to provide genuine security. We feel the plan we are incor- 
porating into legislation, if you see fit to do so, ii the job—fully, 
fairly, and economically. We earnestly hope you will give it your 
endorsement and approval without delay. 

We now have the charts which will tell the story of what we need 
for building up what we need to maintain our strength, and what we 
expect to do without taking 18-year-olds. These charts represent 
what we might have to do under the present legislative and adminis- 
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trative system which we have if universal military service is not put 
into effect. 

Do you want to go ahead with those charts or in the morning, 
Senator ? 

Senator Jonnson. Are there any questions? 

The Cuatrman. I had understood, Senator, you had some questions. 
I do have some questions. 

Senator Jonnson. I think now isa good time. We have 15 minutes 
left. The Secretary wants to go into the charts next and take the 
questions the committee has submitted to her, together with the an- 
swers. But, if any members of the committee have any questions, I 
think now is a good time to clear them up in regard to the Secretary’s 
prepared st atement. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I think, Mr. Chairman, the charts would take us 
longer and we would like to begin with them tomorrow and have the 
members of the armed services here to answer all the questions that 
should be answered by the services in addition to myself. 

Senator eet Senator Russell ? 

The Cuarrman. I doubt whether these questions can be answered, 
but I hope the Defense Establishment will endeavor to get some 
figures on them. I was greatly intrigued by this statement as to the 
great savings that would be accomplished by keeping men in service 
for 27 months. 

In an all-out war everyone stays for the duration or until they are 
all incapacitated or killed. We all understand that. I feel that 
short of all-out war 21 months is enough for a citizen to give his 
country in the armed services. If he is in the reserve and re: ady to go 
in case of emergency for a longer period after that time, that is. 

I was interested in your figures here on the savings that would come 
about from drafting 18-year-olds as compared to drafting those who 
had dependents, and I wonder if any study has been made as to the 
increase in dependents that might be anticipated in the last 6 months 
of the 27 months of service. These men, I assume, would be permitted 
to be married, if they desire, while they are in the service—at least if 
they get the permission of their commanding officer. I imagine a great 
many of them get married, at least get married more rapidly around 
22 or 23 than they would at 18 or 19. 

Do you have any figures available as to how many of them and at 
what ages they get married in the service and have children? I think 
that would cast a great deal of light on this cost figure, and it certainly 
ought to take into consideration the increased pay of the grades be- 

cause a soldier who has been in the Army over 12 months ‘gets three 
times as much as the $30 a month you are proposing to pay for the 
first 4 months. 

[ want an economical program, but I want a fair one and an effective 
one. It is going to require quite a bit of selling as far as I, as one 
individual member of the committee, am concerned to convince me we 
have to have over the next 10 or perhaps 12 years a 27-month period of 
service for young men of this country rater than 21 months. 

I think that is adequate short of an actual war. I want all the 
figures and I want them cut back both ways, just like you put them 
here, arguing for the 18-year-olds—and I might say I am not opposed 
to the 18-year-olds. 
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I went through that once before when we had it up to reduce it, 
and I happened to be down home walking around the living room. 
Mother said, “What are you troubled by?” I said, “We have got to 
vote tomorrow on drafting 18- -year-olds. ‘ I had seen a couple of 
nephews of mine there, not quite 18. They looked _so callow and 
frail, I did not feel like drafting them. She said, “What is wrong 
with that? My brother, Joe, died outside of Richmond, and he wasn’t 
but 16.” 

I voted to draft them. They both got back, one was badly wounded 
on Guadalcanal. However, that is a personal matter. 

I want all facts, not just the cost item, on this 7-month extension. 
I think when you get all factors, you will find it is much more expensive 
to have the 27-month period rather than 21. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will give you the figures. I would like to point 
this out: When a man is in for 21 months’ serv ice, the armed services 
do not get 21 months’ service. 

The CuarrMan. I am well aware of that. 

Mrs. Rosrenpera. There is 4 months’ training. 

The Cuarrman. I am well aware of that as to how much training 
you have to give him, and if you send him to a specialist school, it is 
even less. 

While you are at it, I want the figures of all other armies of the 
world today, how much service they require. 

Senator Jounson. We asked for those figures this morning. 

The Cuarrman. I think the 21 months we have now is perhaps more 
than any country I know anything about. I think our people can 
learn as fast as those in any other nation about how to become a 
soldier. 

Mrs. Rosennere. Our legislation calls for a reduction of the period 
of service at any time when the international situation is such 

The CHAIRMAN. I understand. At the present time they could not 
get out in 21 months because we passed a special law here last year 
which abrogated a contract we had with several hundred thousand 
of our citizens and extended that contract without their consent for 
a year. In an emergency you have to do those things, but this is a 
long-range program. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. What we will show you on the charts—I do not 
know if it will convince you but it convinced us, and you will see the 
number of men the armed services will lose next year by this very 
deferment, extension of enlistment being up, by the number of men 
whose 21-month period is over, and it is a dangerously large number. 

That is part of the reason that we are talking of the 27- month service 
and we hoped not to have to ask you to extend the 1 year’s service to 
those who have not yet served that additional year by getting the 
18-year-olds. 

The Cuairman. I try not to close my mind on anything. However, 
I must say I have two strikes in favor of the 21 months. 

Mrs. Rosennera. I will try to get the figures, and I will have the 
Comptroller up here, as figures are not exactly my best accomplish- 
ment. My husband has to balance my checkbook, no matter how small 
the amount may be. 

The CHatmrman. The argument as to the need of the men rings 
much truer to me than any argument about the cost, that it will cost 
more money. 
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Senator Jounson. Are there any questions, Senator Chapman ? 

Senator CHarMANn. No questions. 

Senator JOHNSON. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Is it your plan to have the charts presented first 
and then take up the questions and answers following the presentation 
of the charts? 

Mrs. Rosensperc. We would like to do that, Senator, because I think 
the charts will bear out in figures, we hope, what we have been talking 
about and will answer some of your questions. 

Senator JouHnson. Senator Russell, before we recess, you will re- 
member at our last meeting Senator Morse raised a question about 
the vote on the motion he had made on another matter. As I recall 
it, the committee agreed that we would meet at 10 o’clock and have 
an executive session to take some action on that. Is that your under- 
standing ¢ 

The Cuartrman. That is correct. That is what the committee 
agreed, that we would meet at 10 o’clock, and I think we can wind 
it up in 30 minutes so you can start your hearing at 10:30. 

Senator Jounson. I want to apologize to those present and to the 
press. I did not have that in mind when I said we would meet at 
10 o’eloe k here in the morning. 

Madam Secretary, if you will be prepared with the charts and the 
questions at 10:30, with your witnesses, the manpower hearing will 
be resumed tomorrow morning at 10:30. The full committee will 
meet in the regular Armed Services Committee room at 10 o’clock. 
Is that right / 

The Cuarrman. That is right. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, January 11, 1951.) 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING 
ACT OF 1951 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 11, 1951 


Unirep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., in 
room 818, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson of Texas (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), Chapman, and Saltonstall. 

Also present: Ex officio member, Senator John C. Stennis. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

The subcommittee resumes its hearings this morning on the vitally 
important subject of manpower. 

‘The chairman of the subcommittee is delighted to welcome Senator 
Stennis who has been nominated by the Democratic steering com- 
mittee as a new Democrat on the full Armed Services Committee. We 
are happy that he has come here this morning, and we know that he 
will make a great contribution to the solution of this over-all problem. 

Yesterday, Secretary Marshall and Assistant Secretary Rosenberg 

cave us the broader outlines of the problem as it affects the Military 
Est ablishment and the solution which the executive branch of the 
Government proposes to offer. 

Secretary Rosenberg and her staff are again before us this morning. 
In line with previous discussions and arrangements which we have 
made with the executive branch over the past several months, since 
September when we started formulating this program, the presenta- 
tion today will divide itself into two general phases. 

The first phase of the presentation today will consist of discussions 
based upon a series of charts which have been prepared by Secretary 
Rosenberg and her staff, in cooperation with other departments and 
agencies of the executive branch. Photostats of these charts have 
been prepared and will be distributed for the benefit of those inter- 
ested. 

In my opinion, this series of charts is of basic importance. I am 
hopeful that Secretary Rosenberg and her staff will discuss them 
with painstaking detail, realizing ‘that the material in these charts is 
very complex and is very new to many members of the committee and, 
certainly, new to the general public. 

[ have the feeling that the answers to many of our complicated 
manpower problems are matters of arithmetic rather than matters 
of vague and abstract policy. 
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Either we can get enough men or we cannot get enough men. If the 
arithmetic of the matter justifies a certain course of action as being 
necessary for our nation! survival, we must take that course of action. 
If it does not justify such a course of action, then no amount of policy 
can support it. 

This series of charts will give us the basic arithmetic, and I feel that 
time spent on them represents time saved by the committee and the 
Congress later. 

The second phase is a discussion by Secretary Rosenberg of a 
number of questions which the subcommittee has from time to time 
raised with her department. These questions reflect numerous re- 
quests for information which have been received by all members of 
the subcommittee from throughout the Nation, and we feel that these 
questions should be commented upon, and answered, where possible, 
in these open hearings. 

It is not suggested that all the possible questions and their answers 
which have been or will be raised concerning this very broad and 
complicated subject, will be covered by the Secretary’s discussion 
today. We are hopeful that the broader, and what I might perhaps 
call the most basic problem areas will be thoroughly covered. 

Due to the pressure of Senate business it will be impossible to hold 
hearings this afternoon, and we may not reach the second phase before 
noon when we recess. 

We shall recess promptly at 12 o’clock, to resume tomorrow in this 
room at 10 a. m. 

Secretary Rosenberg, will you proceed, please ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN G. 
ADAMS, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE—Resumed 


Mrs. Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, if I may have your permission, I 
would like to have John Adams begin on those charts, and I will com- 
ment on them at the appropriate time. 

Senator Jounson. These charts will be inserted in the appendix. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Adams, will you identify yourself for the 
record, and then proceed. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Are these charts close enough, Mr. Chairman, or 
would you like us to move them closer ? 

Senator Jounson. They are all right. 

Mr. Apvams. Mr. Chairman, I am John G. Adams, Assistant General 
Counsel of the Department of Defense. 

These charts are intended to study the existing manpower poo! 
of the United States, and they have been prepared to direct them- 
selves particularly to the men who are avilable for induction under 
the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

The first chart which you see [indicating chart A], copies of which 
you have in front of you in photastats, studies the status of selective- 
service registrants between the age of 19 and 26, estimated by the 
Selective Service System as of October 31, 1948. 

Senator Jounson. That is the last page on the printed charts? 
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‘ Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. The charts have been assembled in the 
opposite order in which they should be, that is, your photostats, but 
this chart [indicating chart A] shows that in ‘the selective-service 
pool required to register by the Selective Service Act of 1948, and 
still eligible for induction, are 7.9 millions of men. These are not 
all of the men who are between the ages of 19 and 26, because the 
Selective Service Act did not require the registration of individuals 
who were then in the military service within that age group. So, 
with the exe eption of those individuals, who are something around 
600,000, this 7.9 millions of men reflect all of the other men between 
the ages of 19 and 26 in the United States. 

Senator Jonson. With the exception of those men then serving 
in the military service, we have 7,957,000 men between the ages of 

) and 26. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

The Selective Service Act by statute has exempted all individuals 
between the ages of 19 and 26 who have had prior military service. 

It is broken into two groups: those individuals who served during 
the shooting war for a period of 90 days are exempt by statute; those 
individuals who served subsequent to the shooting war for a period 
of 12 months are exempt; those individuals who served subsequent 
to the shooting war for a period of 90 days, and who are actively 
participating in a Reserve component, are exempt by statute. 

That group is 36 percent of the entire pool, 2.8 millions of men. 

Senator Jounson. Now, let us get that a little clearer, because 
some of us do not understand it. 

Every man who served more than 90 days is exempt. Those who 
served less than 90 days are not exempt. Is that what you said / 

Mr. Apvams. That is correct, sir, substantially. Those who served 
during the shooting war for 90 days are exempt. ‘Those who served 
subsequent to the shooting war for 90 days, provided they have, sub- 
sequent to those 90 days, joined an active organized drilling Reserve 
or National Guard unit, are exempt. They are a very small number. 

Senator Jounson. If they did not join a unit they are not exempt ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, in the 90-day category. 

Those who served subsequent to the shooting war for 12 months, 
with no Reserve component, are exempt. The entire group totals 
56 percent, or 2.8 millions of men. 

There is one small group consisting of 182,000 people, who are not 
statutorily exempt. Those are the individuals who, subsequent to 
World War II, having no Reserve service, have joined a National 
Guard or Organized Reserve unit. 

At the time the act was enacted on June 24, 1948, there was a pro- 
viso in it that any individual who was otherwise inductible, who joined 
a National Guard or Organized Reserve unit prior to the enactment of 
that act, would be exempt from induction. 

There are 182,000 people, approximately 182,000 people, who are 
in that category. They have not had active military service, but 
they are being exempt; they are being deferred administratively, they 
could be called. 

_That is a group in which you Members of Congress have had con- 
siderable assault upon because of the contentions by some individuals 
that it is an inequity for men to be members of an organized drilling 
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Reserve unit, for which they are drawing pay, and who are not to be 
called for active service at the same time that other individuals are 
bade inducted. 

General Collins will appear this morning and will tell you about 
that. 

Senator Jounson. In the age groups between 19 and 26 we have 
seven million nine. Of these seven million nine, two million eight 
are exempt from service because of service in World War Il? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, this group that Mr. Adams just 
spoke of, the one hundred eighty thousand-and-some-odd, who are 
exempt by being in the National Guard and Reserve units, will be 
down to approximately 150,000 when these additional two National 
Guard units are called in. 

Mr. Apams. In addition to those individuals who are exempt by 
virtue of their veteran status, the next group, amounting to approxi- 
mately 35 percent, are those people who are administratively deferred 
under the authority of section 6 of the Selective Service Act, which 
authorized to the President the privilege to defer individuals in 

various groups. 

The first large group is the group known generally as class I-A. 
They are occupational deferments, individuals who, by reason of criti- 

cal skills in industry, critical skills and need on farms, or individuals 
whe are students, are deferred. They amount to 9.6 percent of the 
total, and they are 763,000 individuals. 

Of that 763,000, 570,000 are college students. 

The act now authorizes that individuals who are in a school year 
will be deferred until the end of the year; that is, it is a mandatory 
provision under the present Selective Service Act. So that, provid- 
ing an individual is not inducted during the summer months, the 
Selective Service System cannot induct him if he registers during the 
school year, during the fall. There are 570,000 students, individuals, 
in that category. 

The Selective Service System has estimated, and is now man- 
aging, a program by which they expect that that 570,000 students will 
be squeezed down by tighter deferment policies, so that approximately 
200,000 of them will be eligible, and will be inducted during the 
coming summer—will be eligible for induction during the coming 
year. 

Senator Jounson. What do you mean by “tighter deferment”? 
He either is in school or is not. 

Mr. Anas. He is in school now. At the end of the school year the 
individuals now classified as II—-A will be reexamined. Many of them 
will not have their classification continued. It will depend upon the 
local boards, in consultation with the colleges, to decide whether or 

not it is a legitimate deferment or whether or not the individual is 
using college as a means of avoiding induction. 

Mrs. Rosenpers. Mr. Chairman, there is another point: This is the 
eroup of which we as yesterday. If we cannot lower the age and 
hove 18-year-olds coming into the service, we will have to ask General 
Horshey not to extend the deferments of these 570,000—most of the 
5TO0.000—except those who, by law, complete their year, and ask him 
not to defer more than 200,000, 
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If, however, the age is lowered, then we can permit more men to 
complete their education, and more men to stay in industry, which 
comprise the other group of deferments here. 

Senator Jounson. Can you stil! follow the law and reduce that 
570,000 by 200,000? Is that what you said? 

Mr. ApAms. Yes, sir: if it is done during the summer months. 

Those 570,000 cannot be touched during the school year because they 
have succeeded in registering. 

In addition to the class LI-A occupational deferment, there is a 
class ILI-A consisting of nearly 15 percent of the pool made up of 
1.184.000 young men who are now being deferred for dependency 
reasons. The great majority of them are married men, some with 
children and some without. 

The statute gives to the President the authority to defer young 
married men under standards which are set up, and under those stand- 
ards today there are being deferred 1,184,000 young men between the 
ages of 19 and 26, married, both with and without children; in a few 
cases young men who are not married, but who are the sole support of 
orphan brothers and sisters, widowed mothers, or other collateral 
relatives of some sort. 

Senator Jounson. They are deferred ¢ 

Mr. ApAms. They are deferred. 

Senator Jounson. The college students are just postponed until the 
end of the college year? 

Mr. ApAms. Excepting for the fact that the Selective Service Sys- 
tem has moved to a technique where they are placing these boys in 
class II—-A, where they are deferring them because it is a deferable 
status. The law says “postponed,” but they are actually having a 
deferment. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. This again, Mr. Chairman, is the group we spoke 
of yesterday who administratively we might have to call in unless 
there is a lowering of age, the young married men and the young 
fathers. 

Mr. Apams. The next category of administrative deferments is very 
small, less than 1 percent of the entire 8,000,000 totals. They are 
classified as a group of 71,000 individuals, including ministerial stu- 
dents and conscientious objectors. 

The next classification is class IV—F rejects. Those are the individ 
uals who have once been called for induction, and on physical examina 
tion by the military service at the induction station have been classi- 
fied as TV-F. They are 10 percent of the total. 

At that point there may be some confusion. You should recognize 
the fact that the entire bar of 7.9 millions is an estimate. Many of 
these individuals have not yet been examined, in the upper totals, but 
down here there have been 799,000 individuals already examined and 
classified as IV—F and rejected. 

Adding together those individuals in the administrative group and 
in the statutory group, there is left about 26 percent of the entire pool 
available for induction as of October 31, 1950. 

At that moment there were 460,000 of those young men already in 
the service, 5.8 percent; leaving in class I-A 20 percent of the total, 
or 1,632,248 men. 

Senator Jounson. How many are there in class I-A after you take 
all your deducts? 
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Mr. Apams. There are 1,632,249 young men estimated to be in class 
I-A. Now, the selective-service experience since inductions have 
begun, and up to today, indicates that when those young men are 
called as I-A for induction, a substantial proportion of them appear 
with a new deferment authority, which they did not have at the time 
of their classification. Many of them have been married, many of 
them have entered school, many of them have acquired other de- 
pendents; many of them have acquired or have had all the time a 
physical reason for rejection, which was not known at the time they 
were classified. ' 

The selective-service experience has been that of all the I-A’s 
called, as distinguished from all of the group, approximately 50 per- 
cent are rejected or are reclassified, so that from that class I-A of 
1,632,000 young men, the Selective Service System estimate is that 
50 percent will be available for induction under existing standards, 
or 816,00 young men is the final end result we arrive at from all of the 
young men who are available for—who are within the 19 to 26 age 
group. 

Senator Jonson. That seems to be a rather large percentage to 
drop out after they have been classified I-A. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; excepting for the fact that they are classified 
as I-A without physical examination, with mental examination, and 
many of them were classified as long ago as 2 years ago. 

This classification is of all the individuals who were inductible on 
June 24, 1948. Many of them were classified at the age of 20, or 21, 
or 22, and since then have acquired wives. They have not appeared 
for classification, and do not appear until the moment they are called 
for induction, at which time they can present the new classification 
authority which they have, and they are transferred to class II—A, 
and are not available for induction. 4 

Senator Jounson. How do you eliminate 800,000 rejects that you 
have placed in class IV ? 

Mr. Apams. Those in class IV are individuals who have been called 
for induction, have been examined, and found to be class [IV-F, and 
have been rejected, and are known to the Selective Service System to 
be class [V-F. 

The individuals in class I-A are not known as to their physical 
status, and it is not until they appear for examination and _ are 
examined that you can find whether they will fall into class IV-F. 

Senator CuArMan. That estimate is based on experience? 

Mr. Apams. It is based on the best experience that the Selective 
Service System has had from last year until today. 

Senator CuarpmMan. Am I correct that Mrs. Rosenberg’s statement 
yesterday suggested in her testimony that those standards might be 
revised so that they will probably have fewer rejections in the future 
than there have been in the past ¢ 

Mrs. RosenperG. Yes, sir. There are two other reasons, Mr. Chair- 
man, why these rejections are high. These men also, some of them, 
have acquired occupations which entitle them to occupational <e- 
ferments. 

There is one other reason why the physical and mental rejection rate 
is higher here than in the over-all percentage: The volunteers, whose 
mental and physical standards are high, have been taken out already, 
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and the percentage rejection rate is higher than it would be on an 
over-all age group. 

Senator Jounson. Let me see if I have what you have stated in 
that chart [indicating Chart A]. [{ will not have it long if I do not 
obtain it now, and I want to get it now. 

John, now follow me here: You have roughly 8,000,000 men, to start 
with, and you wind up with, roughly, 800,000. 

Mr. ApAms. Yes,sir. Of all the men between the ages of 19 and 26 
under present standards, we expect to induct only 816,000. 

Senator JOHNSON. And you are confident that you have thoroughly 
screened éach of these categories, that your estimates are conservative 
and sound, and 816,000 is all you can get out of 8,000,000 ¢ 

Mr. ApAms. Yes, sir. 

One of the first things that Mrs. Rosenberg did when she became 
Assistant Secretary of Defense was to ask for the appointment of an 
interdepartmental committee on manpower. I was designated as 
the ad hoe chairman. 

We had representatives of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, National 
Security Resources Board, and the Selective Service System. We 
carefully evaluated this, and we have arrived at this as the best esti- 
mate that we can make of the number of individuals who will be 
inducted. 

Senator Jounson. Now, the Labor Department, Selective Service, 
and all - rest of them agree 

Mh. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator JOHNSON (continuing). That out of 8,000,000 men under 
the present statute, you only get 816,000? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; under existing standards of induction. 

Senator CuapmMan. Mr, Chairman, may I ask a question? 

What does General Hershey think about the proposition of revising 
the standards downward so as to bring about a lesser number of 
rejections ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenpere. He is very much in favor of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. If you did that, how much would you depre- 
ciate that downward? 

Mr. Apams. Well, it depends on the determination of how far 
down you wish to force physical and mental standards. I have a 
chart which we are ready to present now [indicating chart B], which 
will illustrate that in some detail. 

This chart [indicating chart B] is a projection for the next 10 years 
of the number of young men who will turn 18 during each year. You 
will notice on the left-hand side of the bar the firure 1,0: 52,000 young 
men, as becoming of age 18 oe the year 1952. 

During each subsequent year you can see, by following the black 
line on the chart | indicating ee) art B], that it increases slightly until 
1961, when close to 1,400,000 young men will become 18 years of age. 

Our induction practices during World War II indicate that we 
would get 61.4 percent of those young men. 

That was based upon a class IV F reject for physical and mental 
reasons of 21.8 percent. 

Present induction practices, particularly physical, are identical. 
There is a somewhat higher mental re jection today than there was 
in World War II. The higher mental rejection tod: ay is based largely 
on illiteracy tests. During World War IT, illiterates were taken by: the 
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Army and then, as you remember, the Army found it necessary to 
teach them to read and write. 

No effort is being made to do that today while at the same time the 
Navy and the Air Force have somewhat higher literacy requirements 
than they had during World War II. 

The deferable class II during World War ITI amounted to 16.8 
percent, representing an industrial deferment of 5 percent, a farm 
deferment of 7.8 percent, and other deferments, including conscien- 
tious objectors, of 3.9 percent. That gave in World War Il as accept- 
able under World War II standards 61.4 percent, which would be 640.- 
000 of these young men, if we were using World War IT standards. 

We have been moving during this present fiscal year to a figure 
approaching 21.8 percent. It is ‘still somewhat higher. It is expected 
that by the end of the fiscal year it will be substantially the same. 

At the present time, deferables are expected to amount to 13.2 per- 
cent, made up of 4 percent of students—most of the students—some 
industrial. The principal reason for that is that industrial require- 
ments of World War II were substantially above industrial require- 
ments of today. Many young men of the age 18 and 19 went into 
aircraft factories. That is not being done so “largely today as it was 
then. 

Farm deferments in World War II were 7.8 percent of the young 
men available. They are 5.3 today, the differ rence being largely the 
difference between the world-wide food shortage which existed in 
1942, and the food situation today. 

It is our estimate that by the end of this fiscal year we will be 
inducting approximately 65 percent, as compared to 61.4 percent on 
World War II—let me correct myself. We will be inducting on 
present practices approximately 65 percent of the available young 
men. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, these are the figures as of today. 
We are quite certain that these will not be satisfactory. A lower 
industrial deferment rate will not be satisfactory when the impact of 
contracts hits industry. Also because of the much more technical 
equipment which we are asking industry to produce, we will have to 
defer more skilled men. 

On the farm deferments, the reason this is a satisfactory rate today 
is that there are 1,000,000 less men on farms today than there were at 
the end of the last world war, and they are producing 31 percent more 
than they did before. That is largely due to mechanization, the large 
amount of mechanization that has taken place on farms. 

However, we are certain that as we require more in farm production 
it will mean that they will need more industrial equipment, more parts. 
and also deferments for more skilled men who can operate the ma- 
chines. 

This is a problem we cannot overlook at the beginning the way we 
did during the last world war. 

Senator Jounson. Does the Secretary of Agriculture agree with yo! 
that the percentage is likely to hold under the conditions that woul 
and could come under the impact ? 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. No, sir. I don’t think anybody would say that it 
would be fair to ask for it to hold. This is what it is today. It de- 
pends on what the world food situation is; it depends also upon what 
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shortages of equipment we might have, which will again produce 
shortages of farm equipment and shortages of parts. If that takes 
place again, we will have to have larger farm deferments so that more 
men will be available to take the place of machines. 

Senator Jonnson. Is it fair to say that in your judgment, as we ap- 
proach all-out mobilization and get into it more, that both industrial 
and agricultural percentages will increase? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I notice you are talking about 18-year-olds, and 

you have a 19-year-old chart [with referenc e to chart B}. 
“ Mr. Apams. All of these charts were based on the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as it now exists. The statisticians of the other depart- 
ments of the Government, who are more familiar with this than are we, 
indicate there is a substantial similarity between the ages of 18 and 19, 
and it is not until they move on well past 20 and acquire other de- 
pendency and other reasons for deferment that a substantial difference 
takes place, so that we can use for reasons of these presentations the 
year 18 and the year 19 interchangeably. 

Senator Jounson. When did we include the 18-year-olds in the 
World War IT draft, 1944? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Senator Jonunson. Yes, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mrs. Rosenberg, you are making definite plans 
now to take care of the farm as well as the industrial group? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Very definitely. 

Senator STENNIs. So as to insure production. 

Will that be written into the bill in some way itself or is that in the 
pi ad 

Mr. Apams. It would be in the deferments which are authorized to 
the President, just as he has the authority today. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. It goes a little further than that. The new na- 
tional manpower policy, to be promulgated in the next few days, and 
which our Department is eeu implementing, takes cognizance of 
the fact that farm deferments are a very important thing, and that we 
must plan so there will be a sufficient number of men left on farms, 
and sufficient machines, and parts especially. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I am very glad to hear your statement on 
that, because it is important. Deeiaw World War IT, I was familiar 
with the acute shortage, and I hope you include that in your plans. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will, sir. 

Senator Srennis. All along the line. 

Mr. Apams. Therefore, for the purposes of the subsequent charts 
which we have shown, which we will show you, we are assuming that 
we will acquire approximately 65 percent, which this coming year 
will be 684,000 young men. 

However, we make the caveat that any time the industrial or occu- 
pational deferments have to go up, the acquisitions from the age 18 
will go down; but for the purpose of this chart [indicating chart B] 
we have left it at 65 percent. 

Senator Jonnson. So what you are saying here is that of your 18- 
year-olds available, 1,052,000—that is the total—you will only get 
654,000. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jonson. So that out of the 8,000,000 between the age of 
19 and 26, you will get 816,000; and out of 1, 052 000 18-year-olds, you 
will get 684,000. That is the figure? 

Mr. Apams. Y es, sir; 684,000. 

I think we can save you the problem of writing it down because we 
have the arithmetic shown on subsequent charts. 

The next chart [indicating chart C] which I wish to show you, 
Senator, is the fiscal year 1951 build-up now projected for the Armed 
Forces, based upon present plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. That 
is based upon a figure of 3.2 millions of men which the Armed Forces 
hoped to reach sometime during fiscal year 1951, as of October 31. 

Senator Jounson. I am very much confused about that figure. I 
hear the figure of 314 million, and the President says “approximately 
31% million.” Now, the Joint Chiefs determine that all they want 
and all they are going to need are three million two by June; this 
business of ‘ ‘during the year” and “approximately” gets me a little 
confused, 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson. Let us get it on the line and see what we are 
really talking about. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. The President spoke of approximately 3 3.5 million. 
The latest figures to be approved by the Joimt Chiefs of Staff, the 
Secretary of Defense, and subsequently by the President, are the 
figures of 3.2 million. 

Senator Jonnson. Can you give us any reason for that reduction ! 
As I remember, the President in his message to Congress said ap- 
proximately 314 million. In his earlier message to the people over 
the radio he said 314 million. Why are we reduci ing it from 3% to 3.2? 

Mrs. RosenserG. I do not think we are reducing it, Senator. I 
think the President was right in saying approximately 31% million, 
because, you will see, for instance, these charts say 3.2 million always, 
with no deductions shown for possible battle casualties. 

We have to add to that 3.2 million almost immediately additional 
requirements of replacements for battle casualties, and additions which 
the services feel will be needed. 

At the moment, up to June, we know we cannot possibly absorb 
more than the 3.2 million. 

Senator Jomnson. Why ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Because the rate at which we can absorb these 
men, Mr. Chairman, depends on our facilities for training, the men 
who can train them, the speed with which we can send them to their 
required positions, and the equipment on hand. 

We have orders to speed up equipment and to put training facilities 
into order as fast as possible. But originally the 3.2 million was as 
of the end of 1952, Mr. Chairman, and it is now squeezed into June, 
which the armed services feel represents the greatest possible speed. 

Now, I always have to make the reservation that if the situation 
requires it I am quite certain that a greater speed-up will have to take 
place and that the figure will increase. 

Senator Jonson. Are you sure that you have got full speed ahead 
on these facilities and this equipment that you are talking about?! 
It occurs to me that if somebody dropped an atomic bomb tomorrow 
on this country that may be somehow, some way, we could get some 
facilities and equipment to speed up this induction. I want to be 
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sure, and I am sure the committee does, that we are proceeding to 
speed up those people who have jurisdiction over those partic ‘ular 
fields. 

Do you think that the Defense Department is concentrating on 
that? : 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If you ask my personal opinion, Senator, things 
never go fast enough for me. I have seen the impossible achieved 
in the 1: ist world war. I think that we again will have to achieve the 
impossible. 

The Departmeni of Defense, from the Secretary down to the Deputy 
Secretary and the Secretaries of the services, is fully aware that the 
speed has not been sufficient ; and I think everything is being strained 
to the utmost to increase speed, both in production ‘and the induction 
of men. 

Senator Jounson. So it is not a question that we need only 3.2 
million, but it is that we only have facilities and equipment that can 
supply 3.2 million? That is the bottleneck ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would say that at this moment, Mr. Chairman— 
and I hope you will forgive me if my answers are not direct, because 
I am speaking on a subject now on which I hope you will ask the 
Chiefs of Staff; they are better equipped to answer than I—but it 
is our understanding that at this moment their requirements are 3.2 
million. Those are the requirements that they have submitted as of 
the date when we were making these charts. That their requirements 
will be somewhat higher, I am quite certain; I am also quite certain 
that this has not been pushed down, this figure, by anyone—of that 
Tam also quite certain. 

This is what the Joint Chiefs of Staff have asked for. It has not 
been a figure which ma been reduced, either by om Secretary of De- 
fense, the President, or by any lack of manpower or equipment. This 
is the figure they cel us for. We are sure that the ‘vy took into con- 
sideration the speed with which they could get equipment and open 
facilities for these men; and I am also certain, Mr. Chairman, that 
they will ask for additional men, but not in very large quantities, in 
the next few months. 

Senator Jounson. It is fair for the committee to understand that 
on the basis of your present assumptions you do not plan to get up to 
3.2 millio n until June 30, 1951. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Or as soon as possible. June is the farthest date. 
The only service which is permitted not to reach that date is the Air 
Force, and that is a small amount of 50,000 men: if they cannot get 
their equipment by that time, they do not have to reach it. That is the 
farthest date. 

It is our hope that all the services will reach this figure before 
June, is that correct, gentlemen ? 

Mr. Apams. Again this chart [indicating chart E], just as the other 
chats, 1s based upon October 31, 1950. As of October 31, 1950, the mete 
of the military force was 2.1 millions of men. It was made up of 1.5 
millions of regulars, 487, 000 of National Guard and Reserves who h: id 
been called to active duty, and 107,000 inductees, making a total of 2.1 
millions. 

It is planned in order to reach the figure of 3.2 million to acquire 
various additional individuals. In order to meet 3.2 million, it will 
be necessary for us to get 3.4 millions gross, because there is an ordin- 
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ary attrition due to separations to civilian life and the National Guard —~ 
expected of 35,000, 14,000 inductees, and 116,000 other individuals. 1 
Those are mostly physical retirements, retirements because of the fact q 








that they do not fit military service. It is based wpon present exper- 7 
lence. 2 

We expect to lose 165,000 people, exclusive of battle casualties. We =~ 
are making no contemplations, no assumptions, no deductions in this 7 


[with reference to chart C] or other charts for any possible battle 
casualties which may have occurred subsequent to October 31. 

So, in order to reach 3.2 million of men, the 3.4 million gross, we 
are going to have 144,000 enlistments of young men under the age 19. 
That is based upon present experience, where young men are enlisting 
into the three military services at a rate of approximately 15,000 a 
month. 3 

Senator Jonnson. Is that assuming you are going to clear up some =| 
of these bottlenecks? I read in the paper where the men are ready to 
enlist, but you cannot take them, you cannot process them. j 

Mrs. Rosennerc. I am sorry, Senator; I aid not hear that. 

Senator JoHnson. I say, could you speed up that enlistment by 
modernizing your induction procedures? I see by the paper where 
some men are ready. They went to the enlisting places to enlist, but 
they cannot enlist. They lave to stand in line. oa are not ready to : 
take them. j 

Mr. Apams. I have not seen that, and I cannot answer that question. 

Fifteen thousand men per month is the present enlistment into the 
three services under the age 19, and we expect that it would continue 
at that rate. I am not familiar with the newspaper report to which 
you refer. 

Senator Jonson. Here is what I have in mind. This morning we 
see in one column of the paper, “Marshall asks 27 months’ service for 
eighteens.” His statement is to the effect that that is the only place we 
can get the men; we have got to have them, so we have got to go down 
and get the 18-year-olds. 

In the next column of the paper it says: 

Air Force and Navy recruiting stations in Washington reported yesterday that 
the number of men they can enlist at present has been drastically cut—— 








Mr. Apams. That they can enlist at present? * 
Senator Jounson (continuing) — . 
that they can enlist at present has been drastically cut because of temporary h 
reductions in national quotas announced Tuesday. = y 


Washington recruiters of both services said yesterday that they have far 
more applicants than they can take. The Air Force station said that qualified om e 
applicants are being placed on a waiting list until they can be accepted. 

Maj. Valentine Lentz, commanding officer of the Washington recruiting main 





atation of the Army and the Air Force, said his daily quota for first enlistments 
how is nine men. &§ 
The nine, he said, will be the total enlisted from the main station’s 12 sub-  §& 
stations in the District, Virginia, and Maryland. 4 
The Potomac River Naval Command announced yesterday that enlistment om 
gaotas have been drastically reduced because of the Nation-wide order. Local 4 
quotas Were not released. 4 ’ 
The Air Force and Navy Departments announced Tuesday that Nation-wide =&§ 
enlistments are to be restricted to approximately 1,000 a day for each service until am 3 
overcrowding at recruit training centers can be overcome. 4 \ 


The curtailment affects only men enlisting for the first time in either service. 
Quotas in both services are still unlimited for reenlistments. 
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The Marine Corps and the Army announced yesterday that their recruiters 
are still operating on uncurtailed enlistment quotas. 

So it seems as if the Marine Corps and the Army have worked out 
a procedure where they do not get overcrowded, and perhaps the 
enlistees have done that themselves, but the N: avy and Air Force say, 

“We cannot take them because we do not have the facilities to process 
them.” 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosensere. I have just asked the services. I think you gave 
the first answer. The enlistees themselves worked it out. 

The Army would welcome more enlistments; it has plenty of room 
for them. The Marine Corps could also take enlistments; it has room 
for them. 

The Navy and the Air Corps had to cut down recently, not because 
they do not need men, but because they lack training facilities at this 
time to be able immediately to take care of the men. 

However, we are most anxious to get some of these men into the 
other services; so that I am sure that the Army and the Marine Corps 
are not exactly disturbed about this having to cut down in the Navy 
and Air Corps enlistments, 

Senator Jonnson, It indicates that the Navy and Air Force ought 
to spend more time on getting these facilities ready so they will not 
have to turn down these men who are ready to enlist. 

Mrs. RosenperG. Yes, sir; that is very clearly indicated. 

Mr. Apams. Additionally, the military services have had the experi- 
ence within the last few months which indicates that aside from the 
selective service pool and the over-the-age limit and young men who 
have a veteran’s status or other deferment status, are enlisting at the 
rate of a total of 5,000 a month; that is, men who are not eligible for 
induction. 

During the balance of the fiscal year those individuals would amount 
to 40,000 men, if that experience continues. 

Additionally, it is now planned, and has been planned since Octo- 
ber 31 that subsequent to October 31, between then and June 1, or 
July 1, there will be a total of 354,000 individuals in organized, unor- 

ganized units of the Reserve, and the National Guard, including Army, 
hae: and Air Force, called to duty. 

Therefore, having called those men and having ac quired the enlist- 
ments which we expect, it will be necessary to induct 736,000 young 
men to reach the gross of 3.4 millions which will leave the net at the 
end of the fiscal year of 3.2 millions of men. 

_if I can go forward a moment to some arithmetic, I showed you a 

hart | reference is to chart A | which indicates that there were 816,000 
men whom we expected to acquire from class I-A. ‘Those young men 
are available for induction at this moment, 816,000. 

Additionally, I showed you a chart [reference i is to chart B] indi- 
cating that 65 percent of the young men who are coming of age, we 
would expect to induct the bal: ance of the fiscal year after October 31, 
1951. We expect that coming of age 19 during the fiscal year, and 
available for induction under present. sti andards, would be 471,500 
young men. Adding those two individual groups together, we have 
. total available for induction subsequent to October 3 during the 

balance of the fiscal year, of 1,287,000 young men. 
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We plan to induct subsequent to October 736,000 young men, which 
means that there will be left in the pool at the end of the fiscal year 
551,000 young men available for induction under present standards, 
in the age group 19 to 26. 

Senator Jounson. So that means that just half of the fellows who 
become 18 will actually be inducted between now and—— 

Senator CHApMAN. Nineteen. 

Mr. Apams. Just half of the 1,287,000 will be inducted. That is not 
only the young men coming of the age 19, it also consists of the rem- 
nants of the group 19 to 26, who so far have not been inducted. 

Senator SavronstaLy, May Lask a question? Then put it this way, 
Mr. Adams, if you leave the selective service law just as is, and it 
expires on July 1 of next vear, you will have enough men to build 
up your totals of 3.2 million which you want to do, and you will 
have 551,000 left over, plus those who are becoming and who will 
become 19 years of age after July 1, 1951, is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That will be 551.000 men left over, but I have a sub- 
sequent chart to show that the 551,000 young men cannot be considered 
to be available for induction, and available immedi: ately, and I will 
show that chart next, if I may. 

Senator Savronsratyt. Then, will you answer my question specifi- 
cally. Do TI understand that what you mean by that chart [indicating 
chart C] is that under the present law you will get all the men you want 
and have 551,000 left over, plus those who become 19 years of age after 
July 1, 1951! 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Savronsratt. What you are going to say is that out of 
that 551,000 they are not available, is that correct / 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Let me get this clear, Mr. Adams. I ask you 
again; this last chart [indicating chart C] shows that you have a goal 
of 3.2 million by June 30; that you get that 3.2 million by getting a 
million and a half regulars, 487,000 of the National Guard and re- 
serves, 107,000 inductees up through October, and 144,000 enlistments. 
You are going to call in 354,000 from the National Guard and Re- 
serves. You will get 736,000 in inductions and enlistments from the 
selective service pool under present law. You will not have had to 
take a single 18-year-old under the draft, assuming you had it, prior 
to June 30, 1951! 

Mr. Apams. Yes. We could conceivably get by. 

Senator Jounson. And you still would have met your June 30 re- 
quicements of 3.2 million, and have 551,000 left over in the pool. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. RosenperG. Mr. Chairman, that is correct if we call this 
and I call this chart—the height of optimism. This chart 
{indicating chart C] makes allowances for enlistments and reenlist- 
ments at the same rate that we were getting men when we had no 
Korea 

This chart makes allowances for men to enlist with the permission 
of their parents, even under age, which, at the present time, with 
what is happening in Korea, is overoptimistic. 

Senator Jounson. Are those optimistic figures reflected in the 
144.0002 
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Mrs. RosenperG. The 144,000, and they are also reflected here. In 
these men in the National Guard and Reserve units, we do not know 
how many of these men on physical examination, for instance, or on 
acquired depedency or even on an acquired occupational deferment, 
which even if they are in the Reserve, is such a high occupational 
deferment that we much give cognizance to it, might “fall out in this. 

Senator Jounson. But you have got a pretty good cushion there, 
551.000 to take care of any overoptimism we have in this chart | with 
reference to chart C]. 

Mr. Avams. May we discuss the cushion in this chart [indicating 
chart C|¢ 

Senator Jounson. As soon as I understand this one. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Am I correct in assuming that you can reach 

your 3.2 million goal by June 1951 and still have 551,000 over, if 
vour chart is correct [indicating chart C] ? 
* Mrs. Rosenserc. If all the things happen, Mr. Chairman, as all 
the things in this chart | with réference to chart C| indicate, I would 
just like to point out—and I know this is a confusing chart for the 
reason that it does not make allowances for any deductions that might 
take place here—it does not make allowances for those enlistments, 
which might not take place at this rate, and it does not make allowance 
for the replacement of this very important figure that we have to make 
on possible casualties. 

Senator Jounson. But if you add all those imponderables together, 
you still would not add up to 551,000, 

Mrs. RosenserG. Right, Senator. 

Senator SavronsraLtL. Mrs. Rosenberg, let us look at it this way 
Assume that this committee simply recommended the extension of 
the present Selective Service Act that is expiring on June 30, with 
no changes of any kind—this is just an assumption; on a 3.2 million 
figure you will have 551,600 left over on the optimistic basis that you 
Say. 

Now, you have got in 19-year-olds, and I understand it, 33,000, ap- 
proximately, I-A 19-year-olds coming of age each month, so that 
you would increase that pool by the amount of 33,000 new 19-year-old 
boys each month, if we simply extended the present law, is that cor- 
rect # 

Mrs. Rosenpere. John, is that 19-year-old figure correct ? 

Mr. Apams. Is that figure of 600,000 divided by 12? 

Senator SaALvTONstaLn. I understand there are 100,000 19-year-old 
boys in the I-A class who come of age every 5 months: thirty- three 
thousand every month, 100,000 every 3 months. 

Senator JouNnson. He is talking of the figure after June 1951. 

Senator SauronsraLL. What I am trying to find out is, assume for 
discussion purposes that we simply extend the present law. Can we 
keep up an Army of 3.2 million or 3.4 million men on the figures that 
you show, plus the new men who bin ‘ome of age each month, and then 
have a substantial pool existing ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Acc cording t to this chart | indicating chart C], Sen- 
ator, yes. According to our next chart, we will show that that is not 


sufficient, and I will immedi: itely get you the number of 19-year-olds 
who come of age. 
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Senator Jounson. Let us not go beyond June now, if your next 
chart covers it. Let us be sure it is up to June 30, 1951. Up to th: ut 
time you have no problem. You can get all you are shooting at, 3.2 
million, and you have 551,000 left over ‘to take up any deficiencies that 
may occur along that line. 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. That is right. 

Senator Satronstauu. On the basis of the present law. 

Senator Jounson. Let us see what happens after June 30, 1951, 
This plan, this program that we are considering now, is not necessary 
to take care of us between now and June 1951. 

Mr. Apams. Conceivably, no; that is correct. 

We have another chart (with reference to chart D] which shows 
fiscal year 1952’s build-up, similar to this chart [indicating chart C| 
which we had originally intended to show, subsequent to this. If you 
want to discuss the 1951 selective service pool, we will take this chart 
out of order. 

Senator Sautronstauu. I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, and [ 
am confident from your questions you would like to know, why that 
number of 551,600 men is not optimistic. 

Mr. Apams. This chart [indicating chart G], which I have here, 
deals with that very subject, Senator. 

Senator Satronstautu. All right. 

Mr. Apams. This chart [indie ating chart G] is a projection in a 
different way of the same statistics w hich we showed. 

On October 31, 1950, there were 816,000 young men, 19 to 26, in class 
I—A in the inductible class under present standards. 

To that group, during the present fiscal year, subsequent to October 
31, we expect to have come of age and available for induction 471,000 
young men. | 

From that group, as I showed you in the prev ious chart [with refer. 
ence to chart C], there will be deducted 736,000 young men who will 
be inducted during the fiscal year, which leaves the figure of 551,000, 
which is shown on the bottom of the chart [chart C], ‘and which con- 
cerns you. 

Using the same type of arithmetic, during subsequent years you 

can see the following orange bars, which show the numbers of meu 
who would be available in the 19 to 26 pool, based upon present 
standards. 

We have consulted with General Hershey, we have consulted with 
him as to what he considers to be an adequate safety margin of young 
men that he must have available in the selective service pool i in order 
to meet his calls, in order to meet the quotas in various local boards, 
and at the time that we had the consultation with him he said that 
he needed a 4-month lead time, over and above the monthly calls he 
was getting. 

At that time the monthly calls he was getting were for 60,000. We 
multiplied it by four and came to a figure of 240,000. So at the point 
240,000 on any year we have drawn a black line which shows as the 

safety margin, which would leave at the end of fiscal vear 1951— 
1950, which is today—at the end of fiscal vear 1951, and it would mea 
that with the safety margin on that 551,000, at any time during that 
previous or subsequent fiscal year, there must be deducted from t! 

gross in the pool of 551,000 approximately 250,000, which means tii 
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we are hitting the end of the fiscal year with a 300,000-man surplus, 
based upon calls of 60,000—based upon calls of 60,000 a month. 

Those calls already have gone up substantially. Any time the calls 
go up to 100,000, General Her shey thinks he needs a 4-month lead time, 
which would mean that your safety margin, now at 250, would have 
to go up to 400,000, meaning that there is in the selective service pool 
a surplus above the safety margin of approximately 150,000, based 
upon monthly calls of 100, 000, whic th we now have. 

Now, taking no deductions for battle casualties, we would have at 
the end of the fiscal year an assumed surplus of 150,000 men. We con- 
sider, in other words, that we would just barely squeeze through the 
fiscal year with no deductions for battle casu: alties, and assuming also 
that the figure of 3.2 million remains, Mr. Chairman, the figure which 
we will use. 

Senator Jounson. And assuming you call a hundred thousand a 
month. 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir, which is what the calls are at this 
moment. 

So, we feel that we will reach the end of this fiscal year at almost the 
bottom of the barrel—the estimated bottom of the barrel. 

Subsequent to the time that we made these charts, an indication has 
been made that an additional request for 50,000 above the 3.2 million 
is going to be made by the military services, mostly the Marines and 
the Army, to replace the battle casualties which we have had in Korea. 
If that is so, out of our assumed surplus of 550,000, which, by the ex- 
planation I have given you, would be an assumed surplus of 150,000 
immediately as of today, that is knocked down to an assumed surplus 
of 100,000, and at any moment where it becomes necessary for the 
President to suddenly decide to expand the Army substantially above 
3.2 million, General Hershey would not be able to meet his calls, if he 
made a call of 500,000 men in the next 4 months, because the men are 
not in the pool. 

\dditionally, this shows 551,000 men available at the end of the 
fiscal year. These men are not all available at any time during the 
year nor in the subsequent years at that moment. 

There is, as Senator Saltonstall said, a monthly crop. This amount 
of 471,000, for instance, available during the next 8 months is not 
all available today, but they are having birthd: ays at the rate of one- 
eighth of 471,000 each month for 8 months, so the figures are not al- 
ways available as gross figures at the end of the year. 

Senator Jounson. I wonder, Mr. Adams, if you would like to elabo- 
rate on that safety margin a bit. Will you elaborate on why he asked 
400,000 men in that group? I assume it is so that he can avoid call- 
ing them out at a moment’s notice, and during the middle of the night, 
an d what not. 

Mr. Abas. As you know, the Selective Service System is a volun 
teer system. It is made up of local boards of citizens, each of whom 
has the right to evaluate the problems of the young men in approxi- 
mately three or four thousand various communities; and regardess 
of the standards which are established in W ashington, a great deal 
of latitude and responsibility is delegated to those individuals in the 
various communites who must take the young men out of their home 
life and bring them into the military service. 
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Senator Jounson. Why is it important that he have 400,000 as a 
safety factor ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Well, the 400,000 safety factor—those 400,000 men 
are not known to him, but they are divided through 4,000 local boards, 
and each local board in each small county in Texas or Massachusetts 
or South Dakota must have a surplus of young men whom they 

can pull from at once if they get the call. The young men may not 
all be available immediately. 

Senator JoHnson. That is it. 

Senator SarronstauL. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would 
appreciate it very much if Mr. Adams would break down that 551,600, 
You have a 200,000 safety margin there, and you used a figure there 
that mixed me up. 

Mr. Apams. At the time we drew these charts, which was subse- 
quent to October 31, 1950, we asked General Hershey what the lead 
time was, what the safety margin was, that he felt that he had to have 
in order to meet the calls which were made. 

He stated that his experience over the years, while he was Director 
of the Selective Service System, indic ated that anything less than 
a surplus in the pool equivalent to four times the monthly call gave 
the results that local boards did not meet their quotas. 

Therefore, based upon the assumptions in October, at which time 
we were having monthly calls of 60,000 a month, we multiplied that 
by the 4 months which he said were necessary, and we came to a rough 
figure of 250,000. 

“Thereupon, we drew the safety margin at the figure of 250,000, 

Since October the monthly calls have expanded considerably, and 
are now in excess of 100,000 a month, so the safety margin should 
have to group from its present 250,000 to something around 400,000. 

Senator Jounson. From its October 240,000 to its present 400,000. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

When we do that we have a possible 150,000 assumed surplus at 
the end of this fiscal year. As I stated, we already have in process 
in the Pentagon a request for an additional 50,000 men not contem- 
plated in that build-up chart [with reference to chart C], and shown 
as no deduction for possible casualties to replace battle casualties, 
so that we can immediately knock off at the top of this 551,000, 50,000 
men, meaning that at the end of this fiscal year you are deducting 
400,000 from 551,000, taking off the 50,000 casualties, and we have 
zn assumed surplus of a hundred thousand spread throughout the 
country in 4,000 local boards. 

Senator JoHnson. You have a safety margin of 400,000, which 
you deduct from 551,000, which leaves 1: 50,000, and then you deduct 
50,000, which leaves you 100,000, 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Then, this safety margin, which is four times 
the monthly call, must be carried over into your pool in the future. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. There must always be a safety margin, 
as there is today. It is a constant line at any moment in any year. 

Senator SALronsTAL. I see. F 

Senator Jounson. Now, you have got us up to June 30, 1951, and we 
have got 100,000 folks that we have not assigned. 

Senator SavronsraLi. Under your present law. 

Senator Jonnson. Under our present law. 
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Mr. Apams. The chart [indicating chart G]| which I have just shown 
you, I took out of order, so I will go back to the statistical break- 
down for 1952, which is similar to the 1 1951 chart [indicating chart C}. 

At the end of fiscal i 1951, we had an assumed 551,000 men in the 
pool. During fiscal yea 

Senator JoHNsON. 3 us talk about from June of this year to June 
ot next year. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; July 1, 1951, and what happens thereafter for 
12 months is what this chart shows [indicating chart D]. 

This is the year which we consider to be the crisis year in the man- 
power pool, for reasons which I will not explain. 

Based upon present law, which is 21 months for the young men 
who are inducted at the beginning of fiscal year 1952, under present 
law 103,000 are ready for separation from the service, having served 
21 months. 

There were 487,000 National Guard men called during the early 
part of this fiscal year, who will be eligible to be called for 21 months, 
and there will be separated from the service an amount of 351,000. 
That many will have been called whose 21 months will be up this fiscal 
year. Additionally, the Congress early this year—early this sum- 
mer—enacted a law exte nding the enlistments of all men whose enlist- 
ments were scheduled to terminate during the current fiscal year. 
During the fiscal year subsequent to today, therefore, we will have 
terminating not only the enlistments which should terminate but those 
enlistments which were extended, meaning there is double the number 
of enlistments terminating under present law during fiscal year 1952 
than should ordinarily be the case. 

Those enlistments which terminate amount to 730,000 young men, 
over half of your regular force, having their enlistments terminating 
during the coming fiscal year. 

Senator Jounson. Where is that figure on the chart ? 

Mr. Apams. The 732.000 is not there. It is in addition to these tw: ). 

It is our expectation, based upon present experience and last year’s 
experience, which may not be good because of the fact that Korea 
has become much more critical and unpleasant than it was 6 or 8 
months ago—it is our expectations that of that 1,500,000, who ave 
enlistments, 314,000 are the career-soldier type who will offer to reen- 
list, but 418,000 are made up of the men whose enlistments ordinarily 
te rminate, and those whose enlistments terminate at the end of the 
year's extension, are eligible for separation. 

Senator JOHNSON. So, you say you are going to lose 872,000 people. 

Mr. Apams. Based on existing law, with no deductions for battle 
casualties. Eight hundred and seventy-two thousand people, by stat- 
ute, are authorized to leave the military service next year, whom we 
did not expect to reenlist. 

There are $72,000, plus 3 314.000 entitled to go, and we expect 872.000 

to go. 
_ Senator Jounson. And you expect that 872,000 to be made up as 
follows: The 21-month inductees, whose term has expired; the Na- 
tional Guard men who have served 21 months, and the man whose 
enlistment expires, and does not want to go back in. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. Four » hundred and eighteen thousand, three hun 
dred and fifty-one thousand, and one hundred and three thousand 
make eight hundred and seventy-two thousand. 
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Mr. Apvams. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. Where are you going to get those 872,000? 

Mr. Apvams. Fiscal year 1952, w hich we expect again, based upon 
the imponderables, that 60,000 men, just as we had here, not being 
eligible for induction, being mostly veterans, will enlist. That is a 
very uncertain figure, but it was based upon our October 1950 ex- 
perience of the three military services. 

We also expect young men who are going to become eligible for 
induction during the next year to enlist ahead of time, that, too, being 
based upon the same assumptions we had on that chart [indicating 
chart C], of 180,000 young men. 

This also assumes that this was based upon October 31 assumptions, 
and whether those young omugel parents are going to permit them 
to go into the military service, based upon the | pr oblems which face 
the Army and the Marine Corps, the Navy and the Air Force today, 
is very problematical. 

However, assuming that is a good assumption, the military services 
now plan to call mostly from people who will offer to come into service 
as National Guard and Reserve officers the amount of 86,000. 

Deducting those two from the amount needed to replace the 872,000, 
542,000 young men will have to be inducted during the next fiscal year. 
There is a slight difference between the 872,000 and 868,000; that was 
the difference between the call as of October 1. The Marine Corps 
was 4,000 over-strength, and intended to drop back to strength. 

Five hundred and “forty: two thousand men will have to be enlisted, 
will have to be inducted, assuming these enlistment figures are correct. 

Senator JoHnson. Let us see if that is fair to assume. The Se- 
lective Service Act runs until June 30 of this year. Under that act 
you can get all the people you need up to June 30, so what we are con- 
sidering is not drafting 18-year-olds between now and June 30, but 
a program that will give us the strength of 3.2 million for 1952. The 
reason we have to consider that is because we are going to lose 872,000) 
out of the barrel we now have. In order to replace that 872,000, we 
have got to get 60,000 enlistments outside the selective-service pool, 
180,000 enlistments under age 19, which you probably would not get 
if you do not have some kind of legislation: call in 86,000 National 
Guard and Reserves, and get 542,000 under the legislation. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsratn. Mr. Chairman, put it this way. Under the 
present law you will have on June 30, 150,000 people who are free 
and clear in your pool. Those are the figures you use, out of that 
551,000, 

Mr. Apams. One hundred thousand, Senator, because there is also, 
we know, a replacement réquest at this moment for battle casualties. 

Senator Savronsratn. All right, call it 100,000, 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronstaty. Under the present law, if the figures given 
me are correct, you will get 100,000 19-year-olds every 3 months or 
400.000 a year, so that you have 400,000 new men, plus 100,000 from 
your pool, or a pool of 500,000 men from which to get 542,000, 

Senator JonNnson. No, from which to get 872,000. 

Senator SarronsraLn, Well, the 542,000 are the ones. would be the 
ones. that would have to come in from induction and enlistment. 
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Mr. Apams. These people would have to be inducted. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Could you assume that you are going to get your 
180,000 enlistments under age 19 if there is no draft ? 

Mr. Apams. That has been the experience of the Military Establish- 
ment that as of this moment, as of October 31—and this is based also 
on experie r e—there are many young men who are eligible for induc- 
tion who. 1 or 2 months before the "y are inducted, walk down and 
enlist in ei military service which is most attractive to them, because 
if thev are inducted the ‘vy go into a service which is less attractive to 
them. 

Senator Jounson. The answer is that if we do not extend the law, 
you do not expect 180,000 under age 19 to enlist. Can you or can 
vou not so expect ¢ 
~ Mr. Apams. Yes, sir: we cannot. 

Senator CuapMAn. Are they continuing to enlist at this rate while 
the shooting is going on in Korea ? 

Mrs. RosENBERG. Mr. Chairman, if I may say something, some of 
these enlistments are called under-the-gun enlistments, because they 
do want to get into the preferred service. 

The moment we would have to close down on enlistments of any 
number into any service that would materially change. Also, as our 
casualty rates get higher, these enlistments are bound to drop because 
parents do not give their consent so easily for young men to enlist. 

I would say that that is again an overoptimistic expectation, 

Senator Jounson. Let me see if I understand what Senator Salton- 
stall says. He says that you have 100,000 carry-over, and you pick up 
400,000 men, which will give you 500,000 of the 542,000 that you need, 
without ever touching the 18- year-olds. 

Senator SarronsTauy. That is what I understand. In other words, 
under the present law if your optimistic estimates are right, you would 
fall 42,000 short of the men you need for fiscal year 1952. 

Senator CHapman. And you would have e »xhausted your reservoir. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator Saltonstall, what you have stated is true, 
except that you have made no allowance again for this year for that 
pool which we showed is needed in 1951, that reservoir that the local 
boards need in order to draw these men, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. In other words, the 400,000 safety margin is not 
provided for in this chart at all [indicating chart D}. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; this is fiscal year 1952. I figure if we followed 
along to fiscal 1952, the bar which follows the fiseal 1951 bar, it might 
— part of Senator Saltonstall’s question. 

s I told you, based upon the assumptions which have come up since 
re time that these charts were prepared, we feel that we now have to 
raise the safety margin to a figure of about 400,000. 

Now, the next bar which you see is the 1952 end of the fiscal year 
men left in the selective-service pool. If you move the safety margin 
up there to the point of 400,000, where there are 749,000 in the pool at 
the end of the year, you must remember also again the assumptions 
with the enlistments of young men from outside the pool who are not 
required to be inducted, which is about 250,000 a year, will continue 
through this year and next year, and which is a consideration which 
lets that bar remain that high. 
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Additionally, as I told you on the first chart [indicating chart D| 
the Selective Service System is now planning to squeeze 200,000 stu- 
dents this fiscal year to make them available for induction in the next 
fiscal year. So, next fiscal year’s end figure of 749,000 has in it 200,000 
students now in college, but it must be reduced by raising the safety 
margin from 250,000 to 400,000, and it must recognize the fact that we 
have made no deductions for possible battle casualties, which are 
50,000 in the last 60 days—I mean replacements that we are asking for, 
and it assumes during the next 18 months the continuation of enlist- 
ments of a quarter of a million men a year who are not eligible for 
induction. 

Senator Sarronstaui. Let me ask this question to try to simplify it. 
At the end of 1952, assutning the present law to be continued for 1 year, 
what will you have in your ‘surplus man pool, that is the equivalent of 
551,600, as a safety measure ¢ 

Mr. Apams. We will have, using the same arithmetic that we used 
in the 1951 bar, 551,000 who were available at the beginning of the 
year, the 200,000 students that I stated General Hershey is attempt- 
ing to squeeze from the present deferables under the Selective Service 
Act, plus the numbers of young men who will become 19 during the 
fiscal year and available for induction duri ing the existence of present 
standards of 683,000, for a total available of 1,435,000. 

From that pool we must deduct the 542,000 that we are going to 
induct this year, and our assumption from last year is that. 144,000 
18-year-olds would enlist. That is on the previous chart [indicating 
chart C}. So those two groups deducted from 1.4 million leaves the 
749,000 men in the pool. 

Mrs. Rosrenperc. May I suggest something? Senator Saltonstall, 
you reduce this from the 551,000 by upping your safety margin and 
battle casualties, and you show where the figures were left out—the 
551,000. 

I think Senator Saltonstall would like you to show the same thing 
of what is left after you do all that from your 749,000, You move 
your safety, your pipeline, that Selective Service needs, how many 
you need; take off the men who have enlisted and who, therefore, 
‘cannot be counted again; take off your battle casualties, and give him 
the net from the 749,000, 

Mr. Apams. The 749,000 available in the pool at the end of fiscal 
year 1952, and based upon today’s selective service call of 100,000 a 
month, would require us to raise the safety margin from 250,000 to 
400,000. 

During the past 2 weeks we have had a request for 50,000 additional] 
men, battle casualty replacements. How many that will be during 
the next 18 months, nobody knows. Whatever it is, it cuts down from 
the top of the bar. 

Above the 400,000 to 749,000, which is an assumed surplus of 

349.000, in addition to the battle casualties, we have 

Senator Jounson. An assumed surplus of 300,000. You have 
50,000 battle casualties, 400,000 as a safety factor, and you have 
300,000 left. 

Mr. Apams. We have one further imponderable. Will the parents 
of young men permit them to enlist under the age of 19 in the face 
of the present situation in Korea, and will young men who are vet- 
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erans and exempt by statute, continue to enlist at the rate of 60,000 
a month? That is a quarter of a million young men who were en- 
listing last summer and fall before the ¢ ‘hinese Communists invaded 
South Korea. Will that quarter of a million young men continue to 
enlist ¢ 

Senator CuarmMan. At what rate are they enlisting now? 

Mr. Apams. They were enlisting on October 31 at the rate of 
15,000 a month from the young men under 18 and 19, and 5,000 a 
month from outside the pool. I do not have any later figures. 

Senator Cuarman. You do not have any later figures. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a re ae to 
the fact that so many of these figures go back to October 31, which 
was before the reverses in Korea. “Tt seems to me that we oo a great 
deal of adjustment in our thinking here in order to grasp the situa- 
tion. Are there some new figures coming ¢ 

Mr. Apams. There are some new figures coming. 

Senator Srennis. As of January 1 of this year? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. We cannot get the figures on enlistment ex- 
perience in much less than 6 weeks after the end of the month, so 
October 31 figures were available on December 15. These charts 
actually were drawn and prepared about the Ist of December. 

Senator Jounson. It is apparent that we are going to be here quite 

1 while, so I suggest that the Department do everything within its 
oo to make the figures current, so we may have a more realistic 
approach. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. We will amend out figures as fast as we get them, 
and we hope to give you monthly reports on the amended figures; 
and IT am afraid with that amendment, Senator, the 3.2 million also 
will be amended by the time we give you our other figures, 

Senator Jonnson. But the net of your explanation this morning 
shows that if the law were just extended you could get your require- 
ments for fiseal 1951 and fiscal 1952, is that correct ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. No, sir. 

Senator CiarpMan. He would not have much of a pool left. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. No, sir. We would get it to June 1951: but in 
1952, with a pipeline so small as we show here we have left, it is 
very likely that the local boards would run out of men; also it would 

lave another consequence. Grave injustices would have to take place, 
hecause men would not be—the local boards would not be able to give 
men time to dispose of their personal affairs, whether they are busi- 
ness or family affairs, in order to meet their quotas. That is one of 
the reasons they need sufficient reserves. 

Senator Jonson. Senator Saltonstall, do you have any questions 
before we recess ? 

Senator Sarronstatn. No, Mr. Chairman. I understand that the 
figure of 680,000 19-vear-olds is the figure obtained from General Her- 
shey, is that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. That was determined by General 
Hershey’s representative, and the representatives of all other de- 
partments of Government, and it is the net figure that we expect to be 
eligible for induction from a gross which is somewhat larger, but 
deducting all possible exemptions or deferment authorities they have 
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683,000 and that is what we expect to be available for induction 
under present standards. 

Senator SatronsTaui. Then my figure of 400,000 is too low ? 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Any questions, Senator Chapman ? 

Senator CuapMan,. No. 

Senator Jonunson. Senator Stennis ? 

Senator STENNIs. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will take a recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

+~( Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 

at 10 a. m., Friday, January 12, 1951.) 
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UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
in room 318, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson of Texas (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), Chapman, and Saltonstall. 

Also present: Ex officio members, Senators Richard B. Russell and 
John C, Stennis. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

Some of our colleagues are at a meeting of the Republican policy 
committee this morning, and we are sorry that we do not have a full 
attendance. They will join us as soon as that committee adjourns. 

We will not have a session this afternoon. The full committee 
will meet in the regular committee room at 10 o’clock on Monday to 
transact some business in executive session, and the manpower hear- 
ings will resume at 10: 30. 

Madam Secretary, when we recessed yesterday, I think it was 
clear to the members of the committee and to you, that there were cer- 
tain questions that we wanted to explore very thoroughly after you 
had finished with your presentation of the chart. 

I talked to some of the members of the committee, and while I 
am not speaking for them, but speaking for myself, we have a pro- 
gram before us that is based on maintaining a total force of 3.2 
million. 

As we stated the first day of the hearings, and again on yesterday, 
we should like to have the Department of Defense carefully consider 
that figure, and if it is to be revised upward, as you indicated, we 
would like to know how far upward. 

Some people think that 3.2 million figure may be a figure for yes- 
terday or the day before, but may not be a figure that would be re: alis- 
tic by the time this legislation is written up. 

So, the first point we want to bear in mind is to firm up the definite 
deus that we want to shoot at. 

The second thing is that it is rather discouraging to us to be con- 
sidering a bill to reach down into every home in Americ ‘a and draft 
18-year-old boys, and at the same time have the press carry the stories 
)that men are lining up to enlist, and you cannot take care of them 


because you do not have the proper facilities. 
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So, I should like to urge the Defense Department, the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force to get their men in charge of reactivating the 
facilities on a 24-hour schedule, and get those facilities re: acy, because 
if you cannot take an enlisted man into a facility, how can you take 
au man that we are going to draft? 

Thirdly, the committee is very anxious to know exactly how many 
men you are going to need for this fiscal year and hw many you 
estimate you are going to need for the next fiscal year, where our 
military experts think those men should come from, and what length 
of service they should have. 

Now, if you feel that 3.2 million figure may be three million and a 
half today and 4 million tomorrow and 41/ 4 million a year from now, 
we are going to have to take all those things into our calculations. 

We want to know in detail why the Department of Defense feels 
that a man should be drafted for 27 months instead of 21 months or 
24 months. All those things you can go into at such time as you feel 
that you are prepared to do so. 

In the meantime, while we have a limited attendance this morn- 
ing, we will be glad to have you pursue your presentation, and * 
hope that by Monday, at least, you will be able to go into some detail 
on these matters we have discussed. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN G. 
ADAMS, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE—Resumed 


Mrs. Rosenserc. We will, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. Madam Secretary, you may proceed. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Mr. Chairman, after our presentation of the charts 
yesterday, it was clearly indicated that the final chart, with reference 
to chart G, was not clear enough, and we did not present the picture in 
chart form that we were speaking of verbally. We have revised our 
chart, with reference to chart G—we revised it last night—and I would 
like to have Mr. Adams present, with reference to chart X, exactly 
the same figures, but showing the story on the chart—reference Is 
to chart X—which he related yesterday verbally, if that is agreeable 
to you. If agreeable, I would like to have Mr. Adams show this 
chart {indicating chart X]. 

(At this point in the record there is inserted a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense in clarification of charts X and Y re- 
ferred to on this and succeeding pages. ) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington D. C., January 25, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: In accordance with your request, we have gone over 
all of the testimony given at the hearings before your conimittee on the universal 
military service and training bill, and have attempted to identify in the transcript 
each chart to which reference was made in the testimony. 

We have submitted to General Mudge photostatic copies marked alphabetically 
in the general order in which the charts were referred to in the testimony. 

There are two references, however, which I wish to bring to your attention. 
On page 100, et seq., for purposes of clarification in reading the context of 
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the transcript, one chart is referred to as chart X. Similarly, on page 114, a 
chart is referred to as chart Y. We have not submitted any exhibits of the 
original charts X or Y. They were charts that were quickly improvised to 
illustrate a point under discussion and shortly thereafter, at the committee's 
request, a permanent chart containing more precise data was submitted. All 
the permanent charts have been given to General Mudge with proper identifica- 
tion, including charts X and Y, as modified, 

We do not have the original of these two charts since they were used at 
the time as a framework to draw up the permanent exhibits that were submitted. 
If you feel that it is necessary to have them, we will attempt to reconstruct 
them and send photostats for inclusion in the record. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG, 

Senator Jounson. Very well. 

Mrs. RosenperG. This is the chart [indicating chart X] carrying 
the same figures that we gave you yesterday. This is yesterday’s 
chart [indicating chart G], and this is today’s same figures. This 
chart [indicating chart G] is as of October or November, and this 
chart [indicating chart X] is as of December. 

Senator Jounson. ‘Then we will just take the October chart | refer- 
ence is to chart G] out of the way and not let it confuse us. Let us get 
the best figure. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes, I think that is a very good idea. 

Mr. Avams. Mr. Chairman, this chart | indicating chart X| tends 
to show the men in the selective service pool during the coming 3 years, 
including this year, and it is the men 19 to 26, class I-A availables, 
as distinguished from all of them. These are the net individuals that 
could be considered available for induction under present standards, 

As we told you yesterday, there are 816,000 young men as of October 
31 who are class I-A availables. 

Subsequent to October 31, and during the balance of this fiscal year, 
there will be another 471,000 young men who will come of the age 
19 and will be available under present standards for induction. 

From that group we will deduct from the inductions at the end of 
this fiscal yea ir 736,000 young men. 

Yesterday I told you—it was not on yesterday’s chart [reference 
is to chart G]—that we had a requisition at the Pentagon pending for 
additions to the induction pool in the amount of 50,000 to take care 
of casualties which have occurred in the last few months. 

Deducting the 736,000 and the 50,000 from the 816,000, plus the 
471,000, leaves us a net at the end of the fiscal year of 501,600 young 
ment, class I-A availables, who could be considered available. 

Yesterday I told you, and yesterday evening and again this morning 
on the telephone, I confirmed with General Hershe “y the fact that the 
Selective Service System considers that it is necesary for them to have 
from 4 to 6 months lead time, the equivalent of four to six times the 
monthly call of young men available, in the pool of class I-A avail- 
ables. 

The reason for that is that because there are 3,700 local Selective 
Service Boards throughout the country, at any time a call of 50,000 
or 100,000 is made by the Army, the Navy, or the Air Force, or the 
Armed Forces generally to the Selective Service System, those calls 
are apportioned among the various local boar ds, and it is necessary for 
them to go out on very short notice and acquire young men, young 
men who are in business, who are married, men who may be ill or 
traveling temporarily away from home, who may have acquired many 
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different types of deferments other than those they had at the time 
they were classified. 

Consequently, General Hershey feels, and he told me unequivocally 
this morning, that he felt, that the minimum, based upon the calls 
that are being made today, which are 80,000 a month, the minimum 
he could have was 4 to 5 months, and he feels that 400,000 was the 
very best minimum which he would: like to have, and he would be 
happier with more. 

During World War II they felt that they should have as high as 
6 to 8 months, and he told me that even when they are not making 
calls or when the calls are just token calls, they never like to get 
below 250,000 in the pool of class I-A availables ahead of them. 

Therefore, the statement which I made yesterday that the figure of 
400,000 should have been substituted on yesterday’s chart (reference is 
to chart G) for the 250,000, which I had shown yesterday, is correct, 
and 400,000-—— 

Senator Jonnson. On that point, Mr. Adams, I take it that al- 
though you revised your chart, the data appearing on the chart 
(reference is to chart X) this morning and the conclusions that you 
reach from that chart (references to chart X.) are the same as the data 
you had yesterday and the conclusions you had yesterday ¢ 

Mr. Apams. Exactly. 

Senator Jounson. You just put your explanations in the chart (in- 
dicating chart X.) and the fresh material in the chart ? 

Mr. Apams. There are two things added in the chart (reference to 
chart X): The amount has been raised from 250,000 where it was 
yesterday to 400,000, which General Hershey says is correct. Fifty 
thousand casualties are shown as deductions this year, and ade de- 
ducted from the 551,000 shown yesterday, so the accurate figure for the 
end of this year must be 501,000, and the lead time, based on today’s 
inductions, and those projected for the next few months, must be 
400,000. 

Senator Jonnson. Is that the figure that General Hershey wants? 
He says 4 to 6 months. Does he think you should have 4 or 6 months, 
or does he think you should have between four and six? 

Mr. Apams. Well, it is a theoretical figure, and he told me it should 
be four to six; they would be happier with eight, but they recognize 
that they cannot have eight, and I asked if they substituted—if they 
divided between four and six, and selected a figure of five, did he figure 
that the ee Service System could operate on the figure of 5 
months’ lead time, and he said, yes, they will be happy with it. 
It isa eaten but not a dangerous minimum. 

The call this month is 80,000, and five times that is 400,000, and he 
said he would be very pleased with it, and he would be glad to confirm, 
when he comes up here, that he considers 4 months as the lead time 
which he would care to have on the calls for the next 6 months. 

Senator Jounson. And the 400,000 figure which he gives you is the 
figure which he thinks should be the safety margin ¢ 

“Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Therefore, the safety margin, being 400,000 at the end of the fiscal 
year, there are 501,000 net class I-A availables over and above the 
safety margin, who would be available for induction at the end of the 
fiscal year, and it would be less during each previous month because 
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at the end of the fiscal year it includes all of the young men who have 
come of the age of 19 during the 6 months ahead of us. 

Therefore, by arithmetic you could reduce the 501,000 if you want 
to back to Apr il, and if the figure of 3.2 million did not hold constant, 
or if the casualties rose above 50,000, any of those factors would eat 
into the small 100,000 which we have left. 

I have not gone on to 1952 yet; | want to be sure —_ this was correct. 

During fise: cal year 1952, ait the end of the fiscal year, using the same 
arithmetic, with accessions and losses at the end of "the fiscal year, 
there will be 699,000 in the pool, 699,000 young men, with a safety 
margin of 400,000, which would leave at the end of the year, but not 
all through the year, a total of 699,000, or 299,000 above the safety 
margin available for induction at the end of the fiscal yea 

Senator Jounson. How many local boards do you Sante in the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Apams. There are 3,700 local boards throughout the country. 

Senator Jounson. How many persons per local board would that be ? 

Mr. Apams. It is less than a hundred, I think. I cannot do arith- 
metic that quickly. My father was a rapid calculator, Iam not. It 
is 3.700 divided into less than 360,000. 

Senator Jonnson. It would be less than a hundred per local board ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Of course, it would not mean that they would all have it, because 
the local boards in the small rural communities might have 8 or 10, 
and the local board in the metropolitan area would have many more. 

Senator Jonnson. But that would make a pretty slender margin. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Do you know of anyone, anywhere, who thinks 
your 3.2 million figure is going to stand very long ?¢ 

Mrs. Rosensperc. Mr. Chairman, I am expecting a call in the next 
5 minutes which, I think, will confirm what I said yesterday, and I will 
be able to give you a firm figure, but the 3.2 million figure w ‘ill not stand 
very much longer. 

Mr. Apams. The point which should be emphasized is that the figure 
of 3.2 millions at the end of this fiscal year will leave us 100,000 men 
net in the pool available for induction. If the figure went up to 3.3 
million we would be even; 3.4 million, we would be a hundred thou- 
sand short. Each hundred thousand men above 3.2 million will reduce 
the availables at the end of the year, and will cut down the availables 
next year because they will have to eat into next year’s supply by taking 
young men under the age of 19, or we will have to go to the various 
administrative deferment areas in order to get men. 

Now, I have another chart here [indicating chart H] which shows 
the various administrative areas from which men can be had, if you 
would like to see it at this moment. 

Before we go into that area, Mr. Chairman, I would like to show you 
for the moment what the breakdown will be of the three military de- 
partments, based upon a force of 3.2 million at the end of the year. 
These are the plans on which the military departments have been 
built. 

As of October 31, I told you on an earlier chart (with reference to 
chart E) that th Military Establishment had a total force of 2.1 
millions of men, made up of 1.5 millions of regulars, 107,000 inductees, 
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and 487,000 National Guard and Reserves. That was broken down 
between the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force as follows: 
The Army at that time had 932,000 young men, made up of 582,000 
Regulars, 107,000 inductees, and 243,000 “National Guard, and Re- 
serves. 

The Navy had 412,000 Regulars, 98,000 Reserves. 

The Marine Corps had 82,000 Regulars, and 64,000 Reserves. 

The Air Force had on board 437 000 Regulars, and 82,000 Reserves 
and National Guards. 

The plan for June 30, 1951, is a force of 3.2 million, which we have 
spoken of, and that will be made up of 1.7 millions of Regulars, 614,000 
inductees, and 806,000 Reserves and National Guard men. 

Broken down by services, that will be in the Army 610,000 Regulars, 
449,000 inductees, and 294,000 Reserves and National Guard. 

The Navy will be 521,000 Regulars, and 204,000 Reserves. 

The Marine Corps will be 92,000 Regulars, and 74,000 Reserves. 

The Air Force will be 572,000 Regulars, 165,000 inductees, and 
234,000 Reserves and Air National Guard. The total force of the Air 
Force will be 971,000; the Marine Corps, 166,000; the Navy, 725,000; 
and the Army, 1,353,000. Those are the respective forces’ strength of 
the three forces, and including the Marine Corps, based upon a force 
of 3.2 millions. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chaiman—before Mr. Adams goes on with 
the presentation of his charts—I have just received a telephone eal] 
from General Marshall saying that I may give to the committee the 
new figure which I indicated the Joint Chiefs of Staff asked for 

yesterday. It was approved by General Marshall this morning, and 
approved by the President early this morning, so I may give you 
the figure. 

The new figure for the armed services is a figure of 3,462,205. That 
is the last figure which has been approved by the President. 

So, Mr. Chairman, as I predicted yesterday, this chart [indicating 
chart X] which shows for fiscal 1951 a very slender margin of 100,000 
men, if we keep the minimum that General Hershey requires, will, with 
a new figure of 3.4 million plus—nearly 3,500,000—show an actual 
deficit of men in fiscal 1951, unless we make administrative changes 
or unless we ask you to make changes in the existing law, or unless 
the age limit is lowered. 

In 1952, of course, it will show an even greater deficit; and if we 
may, Mr. Chairman, by Monday morning we will have the new charts 
showing our requirements, our manpower pool, and our deficit, and 
where we can get those men. We can show that by Monday. 

At the present time, Mr. Chairman, if for 1951 we are to meet the 
figure of 3.5 million, we will have to take administratively either 

fathers who are nonveterans, and young married men who are non- 
veterans; we may even have to ask for legislation to go into the pool 
of veterans. 

We also will have to ask General Hershey to squeeze the student 
deferments 200,000; we will have to keep our industrial deferments 
and farm deferments as low as we showed you yesterday. 

We will have these new figures, Mr. Chairman, Monday morning. 

Senator Jounson. Madam Secretary, it is obvious to the com- 
mittee that all your charts are going to have to be revised in the light 
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of the increase of the total force of two-hundred-and-sixty-odd 
thousand. When you are doing that, I wish you would bear in mind 
that this legislation is going to take weeks before it gets through the 
committee ¢ and the Congress, in whatever form it may take. During 
our deliberations it is quite likely that if you can up the figure 260,000 
since we started our hearings, it may be that it will have ‘to be upped 
some more. 

Therefore, it is important that in passing the legislation, we bear 
in mind the availability of a large pool to take care of any addition 
similar increases, such as we have had this morning. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, I asked the statistical department 
whether there was such a thing as a rubber chart, so that they would 
not have to stay up nights revising these charts all the time. 

I am in complete agreement with you that that is happening con- 
tinually, and may happen or will happen again before your hearings 
are terminated. 

We are under a restriction of not being able to speak of any figure 
until such time as the Joint Chiefs of Staff have requested it - the 
Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of Defense has approved it, and 
the President has approved it. 

We then have the other problem, that if it is not within our budget, 
we first have to have a budgetary approval. Then, incidentally, gen- 
tlemen, concerning the figure that I gave you this morning, we have 
followed an irregular procedure of giving a figure which has not been 
approved—which is not in our budget, because the general felt that 
it would aid the deliberations of the committee for us to be able 
to give them the latest figures, even though those figures have not been 
screened by the Budget Bureau. 

Senator Jonnson. But it indicates that your goal has been increased 
some 260,000. Do you know of any projected or further increase which 
may in the mill? 

Mrs. Rosensera. If I may limit it at this moment, Mr. Chairman, I 
donot. I left the Pentagon at 8: 30. 

Senator Russert. Did you say, Madam Secretary, when this in- 
crease of 250,000 would take effect, what the date was? 

Mrs, Rosenpere. Our orders on that are at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. With respect to our 3.2 million figure, we had to meet our target 
by 1951, with the exception of the Air “Force, which had a leeway of 
50,000 in case they could not have their equipment. June 1951 was the 
outside date, but we were to meet it as soon as possible before that. 

It is my understanding that this new figure of 3,462,205 is the same 
type of figure. We must meet it by June 1951, or as early as possible, 
is that correct ? 

Senator Russeti. So the target date for the increased 250,000 is 
the same that you had for the 3.2 million ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russeiz. All right. 

Mr. Apams. Assuming that the Congress may be faced with the 
necessity of examining changes i in the Selective Service Act, we have 
attempted in a series of charts to prepare for the committee graphi- 
cally the areas in which manpower other than those who are now in the 
class I-A available category exist. 

The first study (with “reference to chart H) which I wish to show 
you is an estimate of the net numbers of young men who would be 
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made available for induction by specified changes in the Selective 
Service Act, or by certain administrative changes. 

These are young men who, by reason of their age alone, are eli- 
gible for induction. They are men of the ages 19 to 26. This is a 
net figure estimated as to the numbers of men who would be inducted 
under current induction practices, provided administrative or statu- 
tory changes were made. 

bviously there are a greater number of additional men than that, 
but the assumptions that we have made are based upon the best expe- 
rience of the Selective Service System during the past 10 years, and 
these assumptions are nets which would be available. 

Senator Jounson. Are we to understand that the Department would 
recommend administrative changes to get the men in this category, 
before you would take 18-year-olds ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Marshall, I think, very 
clearly indicated that the Department feels that taking the age group 
between 18 and 19 would be far better, both from the immediate 
point of view and the long-term point of view; both from the De- 
partment’s point of view—from the military point of view—and from 
the economic and social point of view; and for the benefit of the young 
men we are taking, if we do not now disturb the pool of those between 
the ages of 19 and 26 who are fathers and those who are veterans. 
The Department would very much prefer to take its quota from the 
younger group as we have been advised by educators and others that 
it would cause the least disturbance in the lives of young men. 

Senator Jounson. So the Department does not recommend these 
administrative changes to get your manpower needs; but instead to 
take 18-year-olds. You do present this just as an alternative. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Apams. We are attempting to show here the numbers of men 
who are available in the various pools provided the decision is made 
to move in and tap that pool. 

There are a total of 630,000 young men now deferred from induc- 
tion, a net total of 630,000 young men who could be inducted under 
present practices if their dependency deferments were removed. 

Of that group there are 290,000 young married men without chil- 
dren, young men who are between the ages of 19 and 26. 

There are another 340,000 young married men with children, be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 26 who, under present induction practices, 
would be available for induction if the administrative deferment by 
reason of dependency were removed. That is one area. 

Senator Jounson. If you take husbands and fathers, without any 
change in the existing law, you get an additional 630,000 ¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Apams. The next area which we have looked at—— 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Just one moment; pardon me, John. That de- 
cision does not solely rest with us. Under Public Law 779, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Director of Selective Service, and the Secre- 
tary of Defense are charged with joint recommendations to the Presi- 
dent whether these administrative changes can take place. 

Senator Jonnson. And that group recommends taking 18-year-old 
men before you take husbands and fathers? 

Mrs. Rosensere. It does. 
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Mr. Apams. Numbers of questions have been asked as to the total 
number of veterans who would be available for induction if changes 
were made in the statute with reference to veterans. 

We made an examination, again limiting ourselves not to the total 
number of individuals who are classified as veterans, but as to the 
net numbers who would be available for induction under present in- 
duction standards if their classifications as veterans were removed. 

We first looked at the group who have had less than 12 months of 
service. That is the group which was deferred by—which is exempt 
by statute by reason of their having had 90 days of service during 
World War II. 

That group totals 160,000 young men, 40,000 of whom are single, 
40.000 of whom are married, without children, and 80,000 of whom are 
married and have children. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you have any comparison on the costs of an 
18-year-old and husbands and fathers in the dependency allowances, 
and so forth? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Senator Russell asked for some figures on that at 
the last hearing, Mr. Chairman. By Monday we will have the com- 
plete figures of the difference between taking 18-year-olds and in tak- 
ing these men with dependents. 

Senator Jounson. I thought Senator Russell had in mind the dif- 
ference between the 21-month service and the 27-month service, and 
that you did not go into the question of husbands and fathers as com- 
pared with 18-year-olds. 

Senator Russetu. Of course, the figures that I requested did deal 
with the subject of the length of service. I think, however, they 
would cast quite a bit of light on the matter that is being discussed 
now. , 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We are also getting the figures that Senator Russell 
asked specifically as to what the difference would be between the 21 
and 27 months’ periods of service. How many of these men we think 
would be married during that time and who would acquire dependency 
was one of the questions ye to us. I have here information that in 
the civilian population, Senator Russell, the age group between 19 
and 9 months and 20 and 3 months—which would be the last 6 months 
you asked for—51% percent of the civilian population get married, 
and one-half of 1 percent during that time acquire children. 

We figure with the lack of opportunity in the services, and the pos- 
sibility of some of them being out of the country and away from home 
that it is safe to count that about half or 23, , percent would be married 
during that time. We will have the eure of the cost for you, both 
on marriage and on dependency, and we will also have the cost of 
the increased pay during that period of time. 

Senator Russeti. Thank you. 

Mr. Apams. After we explored the area of the young men im the 
draft age group who have had 1 year of military service, we then 
looked at the group which has had 18 months of military service. 

These people are not those who had 18 months as distinguished from 
those who have had only 12 months, but the 18-month group includes 
the 12-month group. 

We found that under present induction practices if their veteran 
status were removed, that a total net of 450,000 would be made avail- 
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able for induction, of those who have had less than 18 months in the 
military service. 

Of that group 110,000 are single, 110,000 are married without 
children, and 230,000 are married w vith children. 

Again there is ‘this information which we give you of men within 
the 19- to 26-year age group. Again we addressed ourselves to the 
status of all veterans who would be inducted if their veteran status 
were removed, and we found that there was a total of 1,580,000 of them, 
of whom 490,000 were single, 370,000 were married without children, 
and 720,000 married with children. 

Photostatic copies of all these charts have been supplied for your 
record. 

The next area to which we addressed ourselves was the group of 
veterans—— 

Senator Russety. Pardon me, Mr. Adams, you may have covered 
this, and one who does not diligently attend meetings of the com- 
mittee should not go over the same ground, but have you any charts 
that would indicate anything with respect to the number of veterans 
who served less than 12 months and all of whose service was within 
the continental United States? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. 

Senator Russert. Who did not go overseas ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Mr. Chairman, we were trying to see in our first 
studies how we could break up the number of veterans who served 
more than 90 days and no more than 1 year. We tried to make a 
separation of those who served only in the continental United States 
and those who served during the last few months over seas, but were 
not actually in action. It seemed actually impossible to make such a 
separation. . 

The records of the armed services do not contain sufficient informa- 
tion—nor those of Selective Service—to make that separation without 
a very exhaustive and expensive questionnaire and study which we 
would have to send out. 

Senator Russeii. Would it not be possible by taking the average 
number of those who went overseas, and the number of those who did 
not, and applying some mathematical formula get at a rough esti- 
mate of it that would be reasonably correct? I can understand the 
difficulty of going through every man’s service file, but I thought that 
perhaps some reasonably fair guess or estimate could be arrived at 
merely as a matter of mathematics. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I think we could get it on a number basis, Senator. 
although we could not get it on an individual basis. I would like to 
ask Secretary Johnson who knows the records better. Could we get 
it on a number basis ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. EARL D. JOHNSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Jounson. We could do it, but it would be rather a monumental 
task ; we can undertake it. ¥ 
Senator Russeti. I am not speaking about going to every mans © 
service record, but certainly you know how many men went overseas 
and how many did not. I believe you have already developed how 
many ‘served 12 months, and if there is any rough average there, 1t 
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seems to me it would be a relatively simple matter to get an educated 
estimate anyhow. 

Mr. Jounson. Senator, we could give you a figure right now that 
there are approximately a million men who were inducted who did not 
co overseas. Wecould give you that broad figure right now. 

” Mr. Apas. That is in the Army alone? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; I am speaking only for the Army. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. If you can give a broad figure now, the rest of the 
services can give a figure later. nah 

Senator JouHnson. I suppose your problem would be breaking it 
down by age groups. If you had a million not overseas, you would 
not know how many of that million were in the group of 19 to 26. 
If you took the total of 19 to 26 and compared it to the total in the 
services, and it represented one-third, you might take one-third of 
the million. 

Senator Rusteii. Senator Johnson said it better than I did, that is, 
what I was driving at. I think in all of the services you could do 
that. 

Mr. Jounson. We could do that. 

Senator Jounson. The committee would like you to point out the 
number that did not go overseas and how many of those were in the 
19 to 26 age group. 

Mr. Jonnson. We will have that for the committee Monday. 

Senator Russeiti. It seems to me that for 12 months and 18 months 
of service, just for the information of the committee, by drawing 
an average across the board of all the men who went overseas, and 
all of the men who served 18 months, you should at least be able to 
get a rough estimate of how many would be in that pool. 

Mr. Apams. After we had examined the young men in the age group 
19 to 26, we had, with various deferments and exemptions by statute 
or administratively, we then took under consideration the problems 
as to how many men there were over the age of 26, and we addressed 
ourselves generally to the figure of 26 to 30. We did this again only 
as an exploration to see how many young men there were. 

We estimated that, based upon present induction standards, there 
would be eligible for induction another 140,000 young men over the age 
of 26 who are nonveterans—that is, between the ages of 26 and 30— 
men who had not seen military service but who under present induc- 
tion standards could see it if the age limit were raised above 26 up 
to 80. There are 140,000 men, made up of 20,000 bachelors, 40,000 
married men without children, and 80,000 married men with children. 

Senator Jounson. Where did that group come from? Are some 
of them ITV—F’s, industrial and denhealiowal deferments ? 

Mr. Apams. Well, they had various deferments during World War 
II. Some may have physical defects which have improved; there 
may be various administrative deferments; and some are men who 
did not get called at the end of World War II, who registered under 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 at the top of the age group, and have 
since passed 26. Most of that group is between the ages of 26 and 28. 

We discussed at some length this particular group with General 
Hershey for the purpose of exploring the feasibility of attempting 
to make those people available for induction, and he agreed with us, 
and with the statisticians of the Government with whom we have had 
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consultation, that it is a rather nebulous figure, but that the cost of 
registering the number of men who would have to be registered in 
order to acquire this small group would be phenomenal. He con- 
sidered that it would be necessary to register, perhaps, as many as 
10,000,000 men, to change the statute to require the 10,000,000 men 
to register in order to acquire a possible maximum of 140,000. 

It is for that particular reason that he looked with disfavor on 
attempting to reach that one particular group. 

We then addressed ourselves to the veterans in all three categories: 
those with less than 12 months of service, those with less than 18 
months of service, and all veterans. 

These are the men who are between the ages of 26 and 30 [indicating 
chart I]. We addressed ourselves, first, to those men between those 
age groups who have had Jess than 12 months of service, and found 
that there are a total of 170,000, 30,000 of whom are bachelors, 40,000 
of whom are married without children, and 100,000 of vhom are mar- 
ried men with children. 

We then looked at those who have had less than 18 months of service. 
I repeat again, as I have in all of these bars, we consider that these 
are net figures; these are the numbers of men who would be available 
for induction if their veteran status were removed. They are not all 
the men in the pool who have that classification, but we were looking 
at nets which we could acquire if various changes in the statutes 
were made. 

In the 18-month group, that is, veterans with less than 18 months of 
service, and including this group who have had less than 12 months 
of service, there is a total in the 26 to 30 age group of 340,000, made 
up of 60,000 bachelors, 80,000 married men with no children, and 
200,000 married with children. 

With respect to all veterans between the ages of 26 and 30 who 
might be available for induction if we changed the Selective Service 
Act, there is a net figure amounting to 2,430,000. Those 2,000,000 
men include 440,000 bachelors, 540,000 married men without children, 
and 1,450,000 married men with children, 

This figure is changing fast every month, and reducing fast every 
month because these men are approaching 30 so quickly, and at any 
age below that, put it at 29, 28, they move out of that group even 
faster, and that is the reason that there are so few now under the 
age of 26. 

Mr. Chairman, that completes the presentation of the statistical 
data which we have prepared for the committee in chart form. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, if it is agreeable to the committee 
at this time, I would like to submit for the record a few exhibits: one, 
requested by you yesterday, gives the type and period of military 
service in foreign countries. I would like to submit that to the com- 
mittee. 

I would also like to submit to the committee a resolution of the 
Association of American Colleges on manpower. This resolution was 
given to me yesterday morning by a delegation which asked that I 
submit it to your committee. The delegation consisted of Dr. James 
Phinney Baxter, chairman, president of Williams College; Dr. Leon- 
ard Carmichael, president of Tufts College; Father Cavanaugh, presi- 
dent of Notre Dame; Dr. Goodrich White, president of Emory 
University; and Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, president of Ohio Wesleyan. 
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This group met in Atlantic City on January 9 and 10, and con- 
sidered their plans for the possibility of universal military service 
and training, and they asked me to convey their sentiments to the 
committee that they are in substantial agreement with the Depart- 
ment of Defense on every major detail of the plan which we sub- 
mitted to your committee. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, the exhibit and the resolution 


will be made a part of the record at this point. 


Mrs. Rosenserc. Thank you. 
(The exhibit and resolution referred to are as follows:) 


Type and period of military service in foreign countries 


{Prepared Jan. 11, 1951, by Department of the Army, Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Intelligence, 


Country 
Australia 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
Chinese: 
Communists. - ...- oe 


Nationalists 


Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Egypt 


Finland. -. 
France... 


Greece 


Hungary 

India 

Republic of Indonesia. . 
lran 

It aly 

The Netherlands 

New Zealand.... 
Norway 

Pakistan 

Philippine Republic 


Poland 


I ugal 
Rumania 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain 

Sw 





Switzerland 
Thailand 

lurkey 

United Kingdom 


U.S.S.R 


Yugoslavia 


1 
? Indefinite. 

’ Unknown. 

‘ Variable 

’ Not established. 


| 


| 
| 


Washington, D. C.] 


(conscription or age of 


volunteer) 


service 


Volunteer 


Conscript- aa 


..do 
Volunteer 


Conscript 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
Volunteer 


| Conscript 


do 

do 
Volunteer 
Conscript 

do 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
Volunteer 


| Conscript 


Volunteer 
do 


Conscript- 


do 

do.. 

do 
Volunteer 
Conscript 


| Volunteer 


Conscript 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
do 
Volunteer 


Conscript. 


Volunteer 


| Conscript 


| Volunteer. 
Conscript- 


Volunteer 
Conscript 
do 
do 


do 
Volunteer 
Conscript 
do 


Extension to 2 years under consideration. 


e 


17 


Type of service | Minimum 


20 | 


19 
18 


16 


16 
18 
IS 


19 
18 
18 
20 


19 


18 | 


18 
18 
19 
17 


18 


18 
18 


18 | 


19 
17 
20 
18 
19 
20 


18 | 


19 


18 


20 | 


18 
20 
19 
20 


18 


20 | 


18 
17 
19 


20 


* Secondary school graduates are liable to induction 1 year earlier 
Not yet definitely established after postwar adjustments, 


| Length’of 


Length in 


50 


Length of | reenlist- months 
service | ment service has 
(years) period been ex- 

(years) |tended, 19% 
6 6 
a | 
2 
3 3 
(2) (3) 
(2) (3 
(2 (8) 
(2 (3) 
56 
3 
12 12 
24 (3) 
3-5 46-314 
2 
3 3 
2 
7 (4) 
(8 
2 
1% 
2 6 
4 
5 5 
1 
Z 12 
/_ 
3 3 
2 
15¢ 
2 1 
9 
35 3 
2 1-2 
3 2 
a4 
\% 
2 
4 
2 
2 
-12 1-10 
73 
2 4 


Not .—Above data refer to the bulk of ordinary Army conscripts; personnel for Navy, Air Force, secu 
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| oop organizations, and officer, NCO, and specialist careers 
volunteers rather than conscripts, and serve longer. 
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OFFICIAL COMMITTEES REPRESENTING ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, ANNUAL 
Meeting JANUARY 9-10 In ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J., REPRESENTING MorE THAN 
650 INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING. “THEY ARE IN SUBSTANTIAL AGREE- 
MENT WITH THE PROPOSAL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE” 


Committee : 
Dr. James Phinney Baxter, chairman, president, Williams College 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president, Tufts College 
Father Cavanaugh, president, Notre Dame 
Dr. Goodrich White, president, Emory University 
Dr. Arthur 8. Flemming, president, Ohio Wesleyan (former Civil Service 
Commissioner and a member of War Manpower Commission) 


DECLARATION OF MANPOWER 
Preamble 


The present national emergency is without parallel in our entire history. It 
will extend over a long period. It will require great sacrifice. Both from within 
and from without, it threatens our basic heritage of freedom. 

The American college and university recognizes the gravity of the crisis and 
is actively aware that the national welfare must take precedence over other 
considerations. It is recognized that there is a present and presumably con- 
tinuing requirement that essentially all able-bodied young men give service of a 
proper length of time in the Nation’s military forces. As representatives, of 
higher education, we recognize the importance of meeting this requirement to 
the full. We believe that all young men should share equitably the responsibility 
of national defense. 

It is our conviction that the key to ultimate national survival is the wise use 
of manpower. In the immediate pressure to have now the men we need in the 
places where they seem needed, we must not lose sight of the long-range impor- 
tance of providing a constant flow of trained persons to fill critical places 2 years, 
5 years, 10 years, or more hence. Leadership of all types, political, economic, 
military, educational, and religious, will be even more necessary in the years 
ahead than today. Further, in a democratic nation we deal with men as indi- 
viduals, not as units in the mass. No effective manpower program will treat 
men in the mass without concern for their dignity as human beings and their 
individual differences. If we lose sight of this truth, the battle with totalitarian- 
ism has been lost at the start. 

The American colleges and universities are and have been a vital source of 
leadership and spiritual strength. Hence, these institutions are more necessary 
today than ever before. Their strength is the strength of our democracy, from 
the largest university to the smallest liberal arts college. They must make a 
continuous contribution to national welfare in every field of learning. Thus it is 
in the national interest that higher education be viewed as essential to the 
development of manpower resources. 


Proposals 
The Association of American Colleges, representing more than 650 institu- 
tions of higher learning, therefore, strongly recommends to the Federal Govern- 
ment the following considerations concerning the relationship between military 
manpower and higher education: 
I 


In the education and training for the armed services and for the civilian war 
effort there should be no duplication of existing educational facilities. Before 
new educational facilities are developed by the armed services or other Govern- 
ment agencies, a thorough survey should be made to see whatever existing 
facilities could more readily be converted and adapted to meet the particular 
need. Every effort should be made to bring the facilities of as large a number 
of educational institutions as possible into the defense efforts, both by increas- 
ing the existing number of ROTC units and by allotting other training programs 
to non-ROTC institutions. 

II 


We request that appropriate authorities take immediate steps to assure that 
students whose induction is now postponed or deferred will be permitted to 
apply for entrance, at the termination of their postponement, any branch of 
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the armed services in which voluntary enlistement is now permitted, regard- 
less of any intervening action by the Selective Service System. 


XII 


Since the shortage of trained personnel is becoming acute, and womanpower 
is an ever more important source of leadership in civilian service and in the 
professions, we urge adequate and immediate comprehensive planning to insure 
the constructive utilization of the ability and training of all college women. 


IV 


A. In setting the age for entering military training and service we believe that 
the age for induction should be 19. A lower age should be adopted only when 
and as long aS an emergency manpower shortage requires such lower age. 

B. We endorse the present policy of deferring ROTC students until the com- 
pletion of their college courses. We recommend that the number of ROTC 
units be increased. We endorse the legislation now before Congress to place 
on the same basis stipends and educational allowances for men enrolled in all 
ROTC programs. 


Vv 


Certain groups of students now enrolled in colleges and universities have 
progressed so far with their studies, that it is in the national interest to allow 
them to complete their course. Among the students to be deferred during the 
present transitional period should be: 

A. Students in professional schools of theology, of medicine, dentistry, and 
related health fields, and in the graduate schools of mathematics, engineering, 
and physical and biological sciences. 

B. All students who will have completed 2 years of undergraduate study in 
any curriculum by July 1951 and who are eligible to continue because of satis- 
factory standing in accredited 4-year colleges. 


VI 


An enrolled college student who reaches the age of induction while success- 
fully pursuing a course of study should have his induction postponed to the end 
of his academic year. 


VII 


If 18-year-olds are to be subject to universal military service, we assume 
that it is unlikely that more than half could be inducted in the first year of the 
new legislation. To reduce to a minimum the uncertainty in the minds of 
prospective and present college students, it is highly desirable that those who are 
not to be inducted before the opening of the college year should be notified that 
they will be able to complete that year before induction. 


VIII 


To maintain a flow of educated personnel as an important element of national 
strength, we recommend that after basic training a substantial number of prop- 
erly qualified young men be furloughed to colleges of their choice for further 
education in all areas of learning before completing their required military 
service. In implementing this plan special consideration should be given to 
® Federal scholarship or loan program, in order that no one who qualifies may 
be deprived of this educational opportunity for lack of means. We recommend 
that the administration of this program and the testing and other procedures of 
selection under it be entrusted to competent civilians. 


IX 


We recommend that the board of directors appoint a committee to take steps 
to present the views of the association to the appropriate officers and commit- 
tees of the executive and legislative branches of the Government and to co- 
operate with other educational organizations having similar objectives. 
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As an association in which the majority of member institutions are smal| 
independent colleges, we recognize the fact that the present emergency seriously 
threatens the very existince of many of these institutions which represent a 
vital element in American life. While the foregoing recommendations are in- 
tended to provide full participation by these colleges, we are aware that their 
problems will be severe for a minimum of 2 or 3 years. We therefore urge 
governmental agencies, philanthropic foundations and the American public to 
consider seriously the need to preserve these institutions for continued service 
beyond the period of the immediate manpower crisis. 

Mrs. RosenperG. There are two other exhibits here, Mr. Chairman, 
which I would like you to simply hold until such time as I may refer 
to them. I thought we would get further in our questioning, and I 
included those two, which are directives of the Department of De- 
fense that I thought you might require. 

Senator Jounson. Now, Madame Secretary, before we go into the 
questions, and primarily for the benefit of the people of the Depart- 
ment who have this responsibility, I want to call to your attention 
again that since this hearing started, your goal has been increased by 
some 260,000 men. Since the hearing started, men have been turned 
away, Who were trying to break into the Navy and the Air Force, be- 
cause you do not have facilities to take care of them. 

Since the hearings started to consider the drafting of 18-year-olds, 
the Department is saying, “We cannot take care of men who want to 
volunteer because we do not have the facilities.” 

With this increase in your goal of 260,000, and your target date— 
Senator Russell brought out—still being June 30, 1951, somebody is 
going to have to get full steam ahead to get the facilities, because if 
you turned down 10 in Washington yesterday, you are going to have 
a problem throughout the country when this law starts operating. If 
you get a law. 

Mrs. RosenserG. Mr. Chairman, we will give you by Monday a 
full schedule of the dates on which we expect to have reactivated 
all our additional facilities for which we have now a budgetary allow- 
ance, and the full list of facilities for which we will ask. 

In the meantime, however, I think that the services could add 
something to it right now. I had a note from the Air Force asking 
that if possible something be brought out on that very point at this 
hearing. So if it is agreeable to you, I would like to ask Secretary 
Floberg of the Navy, first, to make a statement. 

Senator Jounson. I think it would be more satisfactory to the 
committee if, instead of giving us a hit-and-miss statement and a 
surmise, they would think it over during the weekend. When you 
come back Monday be sure that you can present to the committee the 
facts about available facilities to take care of the number of men 
whom you expect to have in the service, and that your procedures are 
such that you can process them without turning the veleieans down. 

Mrs. RosenserG. We will do that, sir. 

In the meantime, if the committee would like to see what would 
happen—anticipating what might happen overnight—I have asked 
them to prepare a chart [with reference to chart Y] on the same 
basis as the one we showed you this morning on the 3.5 million. 
Would you like to have that today or Monday, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jonnson. I would be very glad to have you go into it now. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. It has just arrived now, and we will be glad to 
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show it to you now. I have not seen this chart, [indicating chart 
Y] so if there are some corrections which we have to make, I hope 
you will give us a chance to resubmit it on Monday. 

“ Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, this is the same chart [indicating chart 
Y] I showed you a few minutes ago, with the change of 3.2 million 
made to 3.5 million men. 

Again going through from the beginning of the selective-service 
poo! as of li ast October, the it is 816,000 class I- “A available, to which will 
be added during the balance of the fiscal year 471,000 young men aged 
a available under present standards; from which there will have to 
be deducted the 736,000 young men we had planned to induct, plus 
approximately 260,000 more, which will be nee essary to induct to reach 
the 3.5 millions, plus the 50,000 casualty replacements, which we told 
you about yesterday, so that all of those people, deducted from the 
$16,000, plus 471,000, leaves a net in the pool at the end of the year 
of 241,600 men. 

Going back again to the safety margin of the selective-service sys- 
tem, to which General Hershey has referred, and which he has con- 
firmed as being no less than 400,000 men, based upon present induction 
practices, you see at the end of this fiscal year that there will be a 
deficit of men available for induction under present standards and 
present practices. 

The deficit will amount to something around 200,000 men. If noth- 
ing is done about the deficit, using the same arithmetic during the 
subsequent year, we will get 399,400 men in the selective-service ‘pool. 
Comparing it with the safety margin of 400,000, it is for any statis- 
tician to decide whether that 399,000 is close enough or not. Here 
is the key month. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I would like to point out that while in 1951 we 
did take off the replacements for casualties, because we know that the 
request. is 50,000, in 1952 we make no allowance at all for that. So 
if—we hope there will be none—but if there are casualties, we have to 
have replacements; or even if there are no casualties we have to have 
the normal replacement of those men, who, in normal service may 
have to be discharged as hardship cases, or for illness, or other reasons, 
and we would actually go below the safety line. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think you are on sound ground by not 
making any estimate of that group! Do you not think you should 
make an estimate to include it ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. It would be very unwise for us, Mr. Chairman, to 
estimate casualties, probable casualties, as we do not know whether 
we will be engaged in any action. 

Senator Jounson. I am ti ulking about the normal people who drop 
out because they incur disabilities. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There has been a small estimate made on that. 
We are trying to stay on the very conservative side and give you only 
those things which we can statistics ully bear out at any moment. You 
will notice that we have not deducted from these charts any of the 
figures on the volunteers that we mentioned yesterday. I pointed out 
yesterday, if you will recall, as did Mr. Adams, that our estimates 
on volunteers—and I think some of the members of the committee 
pointed it out—were highly optimistic. 

However, we left that same optimistic figure in these charts as we 
do not have the latest figures on volunteers yet. 
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Senator Jonnson. I only want to — out that you might get so 
optimistic in your charts that you will not get the manpower pool, nor 
the legislation you say you need. If you do have any estimates at all 
on the number of men who normally drop out because they incur 
disabilities, I would suggest including it. If you have any more 
realistic figure on your enlistments, I would suggest that should be 
included, because we want to take the best estimates that we can get. 

If your charts reflect great optimism that does not come to pass, 
why, the committee may be misled and may not give you the kind of 
a law that you find you need. 

Mrs. RosenserG. Mr. Chairman, we will do that. 

In this year, with the height of optimism, we are bankrupt; we 
have a deficit here. At the most optimistic estimates, if no additional 
requirements are made of us by the armed services, we have a deficit, 
we are in the red. 

In 1952 I would say that when you reach the line that we reached 
here, we are exactly in the same fix, because, as you pointed out, if our 
requirements went up this much from 3.2 million to almost 3.5 million, 
it is reasonable to assume that by 1952 there will be some additional 
requirement which would again put us badly into the deficit. 

1 can say, Mr. Chairman, that the Department of Defense feels if 
this stays exactly as it is, and no further requirements are made of 
us, it will be essential for us to make the administrative changes of 
which we spoke, and to ask you to make some legislative changes in 
order to meet our manpower requirements of 3.5 million. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any chart that would give us this 
information, based on the assumption that you are taking in 18-year- 
olds? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We can easily get you something of the kind that 
we presented to you the other day to show that if we phase-in in the 
first fiscal year approximately 450,000 18-year-old ones, it would mean 
that it would not be necessary for us to administratively change our 
regulations to take in fathers or married men. It would be possible 
for us to give as much in the way of industrial and farm deferments 
as we feel are necessary; to permit some additional students, beside the 
ones that we have asked General Hershey now to release, to finish 
their college education, or some boys to finish their high-school educa- 
tion. It is 450,000 men that we could phase-in that we would not 
have to take from another pool. 

We will have for you by Monday those charts, if you want them. 

Senator Jonnson. I just want to point out that I think it would be 
the better part of wisdom if you would give us the most reasonable 
and the most accurate statistics that you can, rather than .highly 
optimistic or highly pessimistic figures. We do not want to go to the 
heights of optimism or the depths of pessimism, but just to get the 
most reasonably accurate estimates that you can give us. Then the 
committee will make allowances, whether we think the estimates are 
pessimistic or optimistic, and decide what we have to do. We can 
project the 18-year-olds in there to see what the situation will be. We 
can consider the various possibilities of taking 18-year-olds in for 21 
months, for 24 months, or for 27 months. Then we can see what we 
have left in the pool. I think we will then be in a little better position 
to determine next week where we want to go from there. 
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Mrs. Rosenpera. We will do that, sir, as you requested it. Other- 
wise I would have to preserve the pride of each service in feeling quite 
sure that in spite of all adverse conditions they can get the utmost in 
volunteers. But we will put in what you wish to be put in. 

Senator Jonnson. The only point I want to make is that I do not 
care whether your estimates are branded optimistic or pessimistic; I 
want them to be reasonable, and the best estimates that you can give. 

Mrs. RosenvperG. We will do that. 

Senator Jounson. Does that conclude your presentation of the 
charts? 

Mrs. RosenBerG. It does. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any questions? Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator SauronsTaLL. No questions. 

Mrs. Rosensera. We will have a new photostatic chart of this one, 
too, Senator, by Monday. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Madam Secretary, I wanted you to review again 
your reasons why your Department prefers the 18-year-olds to the idea 
of going back into these last two groups that your charts show here, 
where you have over 4,000,000 available. Now, just give us those high 
points of those reasons again, if you will. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, if I may say at this time, I do not 
think it was ever the presentation of the Department of Defense— 
that of General Marshall or of the Assistant Secretary—that we 
wanted 18-year-old groups because we could not provide the necessary 
manpower from the pool of 19 to 26. 

We have always shown by these charts and have always held that 
we could provide them, if we would take fathers, husbands, and maybe 
veterans; if we would tighten our deferments on farmers, on. industrial 
workers and on college students. 

Our request for the 18-year-olds is not a request to lower the age 
rate to give us additional men, but is a request, as General Marshall 
put it—if I may at this moment quote some of his lines: 

Because it is the best way to meet our immediate need for an enlarged combat 
force and, at the same time, provide an enduring base for our military strength. 
I know of no other that will give us so much protection at a cost in men and 
money that is within the capacity of our economy to bear. 

[ am skipping parts, but he further said very significantly : 

The tensions that unsettle the world may persist through the lifetime of 
many of us. 

[ skip a part again; and then he said: 


Maintenance over the years of a Military Establishment so large that it makes 
impossible the continuance of a fruitful civilian economy will defeat itself. The 
objective of our present program must be adequate forces in being, backed by a 
vitalized National Guard and Reserve, an assured flow of trained men into the 
guard and reserves. It makes it possible to get the trained manpower and to 
build the balance of a military structure at a minimum cost. It is at once the 
most effective, the most economical, and the most democratic way to safeguard 


our Nation. 

He also went on further to say what his experience and that of other 
military leaders has been as to the capability and the combat worthi- 
ness of men of that age, and he held it was very high. 

With due humility, if I may then, quote something that I said. It 
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eral Marshall said, but in presenting the Department’s point of view, 
I said: 

This will not be an emergency bill, but a proposal for permanent legislation 
designed to provide the greatest long-term security with the lowest cost in 
money. It embodies the concept of universal participation and equal obligation 
in defense of our country. As such it is an affirmation of our democratic heritage, 
an earnest of our willingness to fight for freedom— 
and so on. 

We further stated that we have consulted the best educators and 
the best minds that we could find in the country, and made studies of 
all the recommendations of religious groups and others who have 
given thought to this subject for many years, including the Compton 
committee, and we find that their thinking is that the time when it is 
best to take a young man, if you must take him out of his educational, 
his civilian, his working life and his community life, is at the age of 
18. 

Senator Srennis. You say these school administrators and re- 
ligious leaders agreed to that? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. On the educational phase, we have gotten the 
thinking of groups composed of Conant and Dr. Dodd. Then we got 
it from the Committee on the Present Danger, also headed by some 
well-known educators, and from Gordon Gray and others. 

We also got it from a group of 900 educators which met in Atlantic 
City, whose resolution I just submitted to you. 

It has been the considered thinking of educators that this is the 
best time to interrupt the educational life of men. It has been the 
thinking of industrialists and of labor leaders that men who reach 
the age after 20 have acquired higher skills than those who are 18 
and 19. 

We have read the reports, and I recall working with Dr. Walsh and 
others in the Compton committee, and while I am quite sure that all of 
us, including religious leaders, would rather not take young men out 
of the community—and I do not profess to speak for them—it is at that 
time that the Compton committee, on which Dr. Walsh was repre- 
sented, and Dr. Poling, recommended that this was the age to take 
them. So that is the only quotation I care to make as far as religious 
leaders are concerned, because I am not authorized to speak for any- 
body. 

Senator Stennis. Do you have a resolution there from these educa- 
tors that met in Atlantic City ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes, sir. I have submitted that, and I understand 
that the committee will hear from some of these educators after the 
Department of Defense has finished its presentation. 

enator Jounson. Are there any additional questions, Senator 
Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. That is all. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sautronstatu. I would just like to follow up what Senator 
Stennis has said, Mrs. Rosenberg, and to put it clearly. You do not, 
for one moment, say that all the educators are in accord? This is a 
committee of reputable educators, and you have followed in great part 
their suggestions; have you not? 

Mrs. Seeitnee. Yes, sir; and besides this group there were three 
other groups of educators who had plans of their own and who have 
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informed us that these plans meet the questions they raised substan- 
tially, and that they would feel they could go along with it, including 
Dr. Bronk’s organization of scientists. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. There is one other thing that is obvious, 
although you did not say it to Senator Stennis, but I know you meant 
it—when you change the age from 19 to 18, you are not thereby 
increasing the man pool, but you are taking the individual from the 
man pool at a time that it is believed by educators, religious people, 
and by people in general as the least harmful to their education and 
their future life; is that right? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right, sir. 

Senator Savronsrati. And the only way you increase the man pool 
is by these administrative and legislative changes in the present 
Selective Service Act. 

Mrs. Rosensera. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Any further questions? 

Senator SauronsTaL. No. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman? 

Senator Cuapman. No questions. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, Madam Secretary, would you like to go 
into the questions and answers? If you set the charts aside until next 
week and bring them up to date based on the 314 million and the 
various service periods, maybe we can get some of the questions and 
answers out of the way in the meantime. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will go on with our questions and answers as 
you requested. I am sorry to say General Collins, who asked to be 
the first witness for the Army on these questions—I have received a 
note, he has been ready all morning to come up—but he is at the White 
House at the present time and will not be able to be here. 

So if we may be permitted to ask him to come back on Monday, if 
it is agreeable to the committee, to answer the questions, he would like 
to do so. 

Senator Jounson. The committee has been and is willing to hear 
General Collins at any time that suits General Collins’ convenience. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, you were good enough to give us 
a list of questions which have been raised by this committee, by their 
staff, and I understand received by mail. We have attempted to group 
those questions and I think it has met with the approval of your 
committee. If I may, I will take question by question, read the ques- 
tion, and then ask the services to answer if they feel they care to supple- 
ment any answer I have given. The first major question concerned 
| the problems encountered in calling up the Reserve components and 
remedial steps taken or planned. 

The question encompasses the substance of three related questions 
raised by your committee members and the correspondence directed to 
them. They are: 

1. Should no veteran reservist be recalled until all nonveteran 
reservists have been ordered to active duty ? 

May I stop for a moment, please? I think we have those questions 
mimeographed and it might help if the committee were supplied with 
copies. General Mudge, I think, has them. 

Senator Jounson. Very well, you may proceed. 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. No. 2 on that same list of questions: Should no 
inactive or nonpaid reservists be recalled until all organized or paid 
reservists have es ordered to active duty ? 

This question makes the valid point that had the country adopted 
in 1945 or 1946 something akin to UMT, our Reserve components 
would have been receiving a flow of trained men annually. We 
would, therefore, not have to depend exclusively on veterans as being 
the only men in the Reserves who had any real training. That is from 
your question. Now, question 3: 

Are reservists, no-prior-service members of organized units, escap- 
ing the draft and present military service ? 

We had hoped to have this question answered as to the military 
policy and the thinking behind the entire Reserve system by General 
Collins. If you gentlemen care to have my layman’s explanation of 
it, I would be glad to give it, or we may go on to actually answering 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 of your questions. 

Senator Josmson. I would suggest, if General Collins desires to 
and is prepared to answer these questions, that you skip those he will 
answer and just give us the answer to those that men are available to 
testify on. 

Mrs. Rosrnrere. Very well, sir. If I may then say something, 
after that the services will answer. I said at the outset of the hearings 
that there are some questions which we might not be able to answer 
to your satisfaction, and the reason we might not be able to answer 
them to your satisfaction is we did not do a wholly satisfactory job. 

I would say, Mr. Chairman, these questions fall into that very 
classification. I am not belittling for a moment the miraculous job 
the services did by getting men in the shortest possible time to General 
MacArthur at the time he needed them. However, the fact does 
remain that we called in inactive reservists—I am not talking about 
the Army—inactive reservists before we called in active reservists— 
all active reservists who were not in Reserve units—and the reasons 
are the following: 

They were called in—to what was our best thinking—according 
to their military classifications. It was later found that our military 
classifications were not up to date, nor were our classifications on 
active or inactive reservists quite up to date; and therefore mistakes — 
were made. We are deeply regretful that those mistakes were made — 
and can only tell you the action we have taken to correct those ~ 
mistakes. 4 

The actions that have been taken to correct those mistakes are, first, 
a directive of General Marshall’s issued on October 23, 1950, a policy 
covering the call to active duty of reservists. That is document No. | 
that I submitted in the blue cover to you today. 

Briefly that document makes it compulsory for all the services to 
give a minimum of a 30-day notice to any reservist who is called in, 
so that he may properly arrange his own personal matters before he 
reports for service. 

It further sets up the proper procedures for appeal for any reservist — 
for all the services. It is my belief, Mr. Chairman, that that order has — 
been implemented and is being followed to the best ability of the — 
services. a 

The second step we took to make some corrections is a directive issued ~ 
on December 22, 1950, which was arrived at under Mr. Symington’s ~ 
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guidance with a committee headed by Dr. Rusk. That is policy No. 2 
as included in the blue index that I gave you. 

That policy briefly deals with the way Reserve doctors and dentists 
are to be called up. The number of doctors and dentists who are to 
be called up from the Reserves is to be submitted to the civilian com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Rusk, which is the committee advising the 
President on selective service calls for doctors and dentists. 

The same committee advises the Selective Service System on the 
calling of doctors and dentists, so there is no duplication in the work. 
They advise us as to the impact our call of doctors and dentists for 
the military services would make on the civilian economy. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SauronsTau. Is it true or is it not true that up to the 

present time you have got al] the volunteer doctors that you need, that 
you have not had to call on anybody? Can you answer that? 
" Mrs. Rosenpere. I can answer it. I think my answer is correct but 
if you do not mind, I would like to check it with Dr. Meiling. It is my 
belief we have been able to get the volunteer doctors—the doctors who 
have volunteered before they were reached by selective service. We 
have taken some, however, from selective service. 

There is—and I am saying this in no disparagement of anybody— 
but there is a difference between volunteering and waiting for a call 
under selective service. 

Senator Satronstatt. May I ask you also in that connection—I 
say this because it will be helpful to doctors to get a system established 
so they might know their long-range future a little better. Do you 
know if the systems in the various States have been set up by which 
these doctors know when they may be called ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. The second part of this directive—I 
should not say they know exactly when they will be called—but the 
second part of this directive deals with our having sent out to these 
local boards who deal with the selective-service doctors—local boards 
of doctors in the community—the full list of reservists, doctors, and 
dentists. They are screening those lists now to be able to say, when we 
send in a call, which doctor can be best spared from the community or 
whether that community can spare a doctor at all. 

Heretofore, without this procedure, it was possible to call a doctor 
who might be doing the most important research work in the com- 
munity, and we would have called him in for a less important job in 
the Reserves. 

Senator Sarronstatt. What I am trying to get at is this: As I un- 
derstand it, in practice none of the States has charted this. In other 
words, this work has been going ahead fairly slowly. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Our directive—we got our agreement on Decem- 
ber 22. We gave the services, I think, a 60-day period to get their 
lists fully into the hands of the local boards. First of all, they needed 
that time and, secondly, there had been a large enough call that they 
already knew who was going to be called for those 60 days. We hope 
that we are bringing an orderly procedure into the call of reservists, 
doctors, and dentists, under this system. 

The next step that has been taken is that we are doing our utmost 
to implement our records and to bring about our recalls of reservists 
in the following fashion: 
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At first we will endeavor to call in all the active reservists who 
are not in organized units before we call in our inactive reservists. 
As I mentioned before, our records are not in such form that we can 
guarantee a perfect performance on that, but we are safeguarding it 
by asking any inactive reservist who has been called in to notify 
us immediately of his proper status, so if there are active reservists 
who should go before, we can classify him properly and not call him 
in. I think the services have made great headway in improving the 
call of reservists. 

Now, the last of those questions: Are reservists, no-prior-service 
members of organized units, “escaping” the draft and present military 
service ¢ 

I would like to call to the attention of those that are in the National 
Guard and organized units that I did not make up that language and 
the word “escaping” is not mine. 

By the act passed on June 24, 1948, there are certain National 
Guard and organized units which we cannot call individuals from 
unless they are called in completely. There is also an in-service 
agreement between the services and selective service by which se- 
lective service does not call up any of these individuals and break up 
the integrity of National Guard or Reserve units. 

General Collins, who feels very strongly on the subject of main- 
taining the integrity of these units, I think prefers to speak on that, 


and if I may ask the committee to let him speak on No. 3 of this 7 


question also—— 

Senator Jounson. Madam Secretary, we are going to be here a long 
time on these questions unless we stick with the question and have 
the proper person give us a definite answer in as few words as possible. 

If we take the first group and wait until General Collins appears, 
why can’t we start with the second question, have the men stand up 
and give the answer and go through them as quickly as we can? We 
only have 30 minutes left this morning. 


Mrs. Rosenserc. We will do that, sir. I only wanted to tell you 4 


the mistakes on it. 


The Army will please give its answer to S—1 and 2, to all the ques- 4 


tions on which they feel there is an implementation necessary. 


Senator Jounson. As I understand, General Collins will appear — 
on S-1, 2, and 3. Why don’t we start with S-2? The second major | 
question is whether present personnel procurement methods tend to ~ 
give each service the correct proportion of the different physical and ~ 


mental profiles. 


Mrs. Rosensere. I am sorry I misled you on that. He is only ap- 4 
pearing on the first major questions. S-1 and 2 can be answered by © 


the services. 
Senator Jounson. Let’s have the answer. 


be 


Mr. Jonson. May I ask, Senator, that the question you want 4 


us to answer—would you mind reading it? 
Mrs. Rosenperc. You go ahead and read it and then answer it. 


Senator Jounson. We submitted it, and the Assistant Secretary ” 


worked out the program. If you want to change it, I will be glad 
to do so. 


Mr. Jormnson. The question is: Should no veteran reservist be 


recalled until all nonveteran reservists have been ordered to active ~ 


duty? 
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I understand that is the question and I would like to refer that to 
General Ogden. 

Senator ‘JOHNSON. General, will you ple se stand and identify your- 
self for the record and give the answer in as few words as possible. 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. DAVID A. D. OGDEN, ORGANIZATION 
AND TRAINING SECTION G-3, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Ocpen. The answer is that all reservists have made an offer 
to serve the country. We should not discriminate between veterans 
and the nonveterans, but call them as we need them. 

Mr. JoHNSON. Mr. Chairman, may I supplement that by this re- 
mark: that in the beginning, in the height of the Korean push in the 

arly months, there was a need for men ‘immediately. We recognized 
that could we have stuck with this principle, it w ould have been a more 
desirable operation from the public and the reservists’ standpoint. 
We have not been able to do it, we are in the process of endeavoring to 
achieve that principle. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think you will be able to achieve it? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. There will always be an area over which it 
cannot be spread, and that is because of the need for men in specialist 
vategories, et cetera. 

Senator Jonnson. The next question is: Should no inactive, non- 
paid reservists be recalled until all organized, paid reservists have been 
ordered to active duty ¢ 

General Ogpen. The inactive reservist is the man who does not par- 
ticipate in training. We will have to call some inactive reservists 
ahead of active reservists in certain categories in order to get the men 
that we want. In general we take the active reservists first. 

Senator Jounson. You are aware of the criticism throughout the 
country about it and you are trying to keep the recalling to a minimum, 
I assume ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. My answer to that is this: If you remember, Mr. 
Chairman, we will call active reservists before inactive reservists, ex- 
cept for those specialists which the general has mentioned. 

Senator Stennis. May I say the general says “in order to get the 
men we want.” You are not referring to the individual man, are you! 
You are talking about the skills, are you not? 

General Ocprn. Yes, sir, the skills. 

Senator Jounson. The third question is: Are reservists, “no prior 
service” members of organized units, “escaping” the draft and present 
military service ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That we would like to have General Collins an- 
swer, if we may. 

Senator Jonnson. The second major question is whether present 
personnel procurement methods tend to give each service the correct 
proportion of the different physical and mental profiles; if there is an 
undesirable imbalance, what can we do about it ? 

Seven related subquestions were raised by the committee members 
— in correspondence directed to them. They are: 

What are the facts as to actual mental rejection rates under the 
A FOT or Armed Forces qualification test? Have mentally well- 
qualified men been failing the test deliberately / 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. You do not want any answers from the other serv- 
ices on the first questions ? 

Senator Jonnson. I do not care who answers them so long as the 
questions are covered. 

Mrs. Rosensere. I think the questions have been covered. Have 
the other services anything to add? 

Admiral Rover. I would like to speak on the first one. 

Senator Cuarman. We would like to know if the same policy has 
been adopted by the other services as by the Army. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to have the Navy speak on this matter 
because their problem is not the same—and also the Air Force. Come 
right up, please. 


STATEMENT OF VICE ADM. JOHN W. ROPER, CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


Admiral Rorrr. In regard to the very general question as to the 
difficulties of calling up reserves, I have made notes which I would 
like to have in the record, but if I may, I would like to read them at 
this time. They are very general in nature. 

Senator Jounson. Do they pertain to this question ¢ 

Admiral Rover. To he general subject of difficulties and why we 
needed to call the people we did. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead. 

Admiral Roper. I would like to emphasize that the Naval Reserve 
was built up soon after the cessation of World War II hostilities. It 
was very largely a volunteer organization recruited from the ranks not 
only of Navy veterans, but also individuals with no prior service, 
who by joining the Naval Reserve signified their desire for service in 
the Navy in the event of a new emergency. 

There are, of course, an appreci iable number, which is small per- 
centagewise, who have obligated service in the Naval Reserve by 
reason of certain commitments such as the 1-year enlistment pro- 
gram, those who have been educated at Government expense in the 
ROTC and aviation cadet programs. 

In recruiting personnel for membership in the postwar Naval Re- 
serve it was stated that involuntar y service would be required only in 
the event of a new emergency. Most of the difficulties that have arisen 
in ordering the members of the Naval Reserve to active duty—I would 
like to emphasize at this time that the difficulties have been not so 
great percentagewise as has been indicated by some of the complaints. 
They are based mostly on the following facts: 

First, the fact that the rapid dev elopment of the Korean situation 
required a prompt build-up of naval forces and the augmentation of 
the crews of already operating ships. This could be accomplished 
only by the use of already trained personnel. The only ready source 
of supply was the Naval Reserve. It was necessary to request Con- 
gress to authorize the call of reservists under existing provisions short 
of declared emergency and to extend for 1 year enlistments expiring 
during this year. Congress took prompt action to enact such legisla- 
tion last July. 

The second fact was the fact that at the time the first quotas for 
active service were announced soon after the Korean incident began 
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there existed no criteria for deferment by reason of personal or com- 
munity hardship or employment in essential industries. 

The Department of Defense deferment policy criteria have since 
been established and are being followed. No deferment criteria can 
operate with the : satisfaction of all interested parties, however, as 
there will always be a conflict between the requirements of industry 
and the civilian community for individuals with special skills and the 
requirements of the military services for individuals possessing the 
same skill or perhaps another skill peculiar to the miilits ary service. 

Senator Jonunson. It would operate better, though, if you had estab- 
lished a policy before you had the problem instead of hav ing the prob- 
lem and then establishing the policy, would it not ? 

Admiral Rover. It would be good if such a policy were established, 
but I would like to bring out the point that I am trying to bring out 
here, that no matter which policy you establish, you will have a con- 
flict. 

Senator Jounson. I am aware of that, and that is a good point. Re- 

gardless of what policy you have, you are going to have complaints, but 
they are going to be mt agnified a great deal if you have no policy at all. 
If you he ad had a policy in the beginning, you would not have had as 
much difficulty. 

Admiral Roper. That is right, sir. 

The Department of Defense deferment policy states that the re- 
quirements of the military services are paramount insofar as avail- 
ability of members of the Reserve is concerned. 

The third factor creating difficulty closely related to the first above- 
mentioned stems from criticism over the fact that we have ordered 
to active duty veterans of the Volunteer Reserve while allowing mem- 
bers of the Organized Reserve drawing drill pay to remain at home 
still drawing drill pay. 

In addition to the need for trained men to augment the fleet, it is 
also true that the Organized Reserve is composed. of about 25 percent 
young men with insufficient tr: aining to be ordered to sea without first 
under; going recruit training at one of the recruit training centers. Two 
existing recruit tr aining centers, San Diego and Great Lakes, as well 
as the temporarily established one at New port, have been utilized to 
full capacity to train men who have enlisted in the Regular Navy for 
4 years. 

That is allied to the question you brought up this morning about 
why we cannot take care of all recruits. T will answer that later, but 
it is true that the recruits have been coming in at a greater rate than 
the facilities will take care of them. I think it would be very unwise 
to have the facilities available to take care of the maximum peak 
load, it would be too great for the average. 

Senator Jonnson. If you had your choice, would you rather have 
the facilities available for the men to go into, or have the men avail- 
able and no facilities? 

Admiral Rorrr. I would rather have the facilities, of course. But 
along that line, I think it would be good to make the point that in 
our build- up of the Navy, to meet the needs for the rest of this fiscal 
year and following we could not meet those needs by recruits alone, 
even if we had all the facilities to take our total ceiling that we are 
allowed, we could not run the fleet by having a greater percentage, 
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having greater than a certain percentage of recruits. We nee 
trained men to lead the recruits. 

Therefore, we have to have the reservists, and we cannot have «|| 
of our ceiling taken up with recruits. We have a definite number that 
we plan on. 

Senator Jounson. Admiral, we may have to argue this one out, 
but it seems to me that when we once had facilities for 13 or 14 mil- 
lion people, some of which, of course, have been whittled away an! 
peddled away, that we could have enough foresight and planning 
now to be able to take in the men who come and try to break into the 
house. It is obvious that we have not had such foresight, and you 
come before a committee here and ask us to reach down and start 
drafting 18-year-olds at the same time men are rapping on your door 
and you will not let them in. 

So certainly before we get the bill enacted we hope the Army ani 
the Navy and the Air Force will be sure that they have adequate 
facilities, not only to take care of the volunteers, but to take care of 
the men that we are going to draft into the service. 

Admiral Roper. Yes, sir. I think that is true. I think it should 7 
be said, though, that voluntary recruiting has always been very sea- ~ 
sonal. In the months of November and December, the early part of 
December, we did not have the number we could take care of. But 
since December 25 there has been a tremendous influx. In other 
words, it is not an even flow. 4 

Senator Jounson. It would be indicated that we ought to plan 7 
for a situation before the problem presents itself. If you have a ~ 
long historical record on .this seasonal recruiting, why didn’t we 
anticipate it and be prepared to accommodate the people who wanted — 
to serve their country ? 4 

Admiral Rover. That is true, sir, although that condition varys, 7 
and the exact number is very unpredictable. We have had all through 7 
the normal peace years a quota, a monthly quota, for enlistments, © 
and we have not turned anybody down, we have told them they wil! — 
have to come back next week. 

Senator Jonnson. I understand that, and I am just speaking as 7 
one member. I know we can never raise a question that io, is not | 
an explanation for by the services. But, there is a lot of difference ~ 
between explanations and justifications. I am doing my best to be 7 
sure that you are prepared with the facilities in each service, not 7 
only to take care of the men who want to come into the service, but to 7 
take care of the men we are forcing into the service. My experienc: 7 
has been that sometimes we have not been fully prepared to do that. 7 

Admiral Rover. True. Shall I continue with this, sir? a 

Senator Jonmnson. Yes, sir. : 

Admiral Rorrr. On the 2ist of October the Secretary of Defense, 7 
on the basis of recommendations of the Civilian Components Policy 7 
Board, directed the 30-day delay in all orders, a minimum of 30 day: 7 
delay and we have followed that. We have done it in the Bureau of 7 
Personnel for officers and directed the commandants to do it. . 

There was a further directive that up to 4 months’ advance notice 7 
would be given of probable recall to the fullest extent practicable. 7 
Changing conditions have not made that practicable up to date. We 7 
have, however, put out to the commandants the quotas up through the 7 
end of this fiscal year that were known as of early this month. : 
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Senator Jounson. You are shooting at 4 months but have not been 
able to do it? ce ; ae 

Admiral Rover. We are giving advance warning but not issuing 
orders. We cannot do it. We have to pick out the individuals based 
on the ships that are to be activated and types of activities that have 
been added since the original estimate. We have done all we could, 
I think, recently to try to explain and also to correct the inequities 
that do exist. 

Senator Jounson. Does that conclude your statement / 

Admiral Rorrr. Yes, sir. | es 

Senator Jounson. At this point in the record will be placed a 

* ~ 7 

statement by Brig. Gen. E. A. Pollock. 
(The statement by Brig. Gen. E. A. Pollock is as follows :) 


CURRENT MOBILIZATION OF THE MARINE CorPs RESERVE 


(Statement of Brig. Gen. E. A. Pollock, Director, Division of Plans and Policies, 
Headquarters, U. S. Marine Corps) 





1. The strength of the Marine Corps upon the outbreak of the hostilities in 
Korea was about 74,000. Shortly thereafter a first supplemental increase of 
over 63,000 was approved. Operational commitments dictated that this build-up 
be accomplished as rapidly as possible. In order to avoid the delay incident to 
procuring and training new recruits, it was necessary to utilize personnel who 
had been previously trained and were available at once. All ground units of 
the Organized Reserve were mobilized immediately, followed by certain specialists 
from other reserve categories as rapidly as requirements could be determined 
and orders issued. 

2. On July 19, 1950, a warning order was issued to commanding officers of all 
Organized Reserve ground units, quickly followed by mobilization orders. The 
tirst of these units reported at their duty stations on July 31, and by September 11 
all were mobilized. 

3. On July 29 plans were approved for a further increase in Marine Corps 
strength. To accomplish this additional build-up, two fighter squadrons were 
mobilized as units and the personnel of 9 more fighter squadrons and 12 ground- 
control intercept squadrons were called from the Organized Reserve to augment 
Regular units. All Volunteer reservists of the rank of sergeant and below were 
ordered to active duty and the calls for specialists in the higher ranks were 
increased to fill the needs of the expanded Marine Corps. Most of these reservists 
were on active duty by the end of November. Virtually all reserve personnel 
needed during fiscal year 1951 under ceilings authorized prior to January 4, 1951, 
were notified prior to December 31, 1950, of the approximate date of orders into 
active military service. 

4. Under the third supplemental fiscal year 1951 ceiling, three additional 
fighter squadrons will be mobilized as units and the personnel of six more fighter 
squardons will be ordered from the Organized Reserve to augment Regular 
units. In addition, it is estimated that there will be required approximately 
2,000 additional Volunteer Reserve ground officers, mostly tactical specialists, 
in the grade of first lieutenant, approximately 250 aviation and ground aviation 
officers, mostly in the grade of first lieutenant, and nearly all of the remaining 
ground staff noncommissioned officers in the Volunteer Reserve. Exceptions 
will be made in the last group in specialties where sufficient numbers are already 
on active duty. 

5. The authorized strength of Marine Corps aviation does not require mobili- 
zation, at this time, of the 10 fighter squadrons remaining in the Organized Re- 
serve. .These squadrons are continuing their training programs and are avail- 
able for further mobilization as required. All other Organized Reserve units, 
sround and aviation, and practically all available Volunteer Reserve enlisted 
personnel will have been mobilized with the ordering to active duty of the per- 
sonnel required to meet the third supplemental increase. 

_6. Marine Corps reservists to be ordered into active military service will con- 
tinue to receive a minimum of 30 days’ notice with a period of 25 days between 
the date of their physical examination and the date of commencing active duty. 
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The full 4-months’ advance notification previously anticipated under conditions 
existing in October 1950 will not be practicable under the higher-ceiling plan. 

7. The fact must be faced that reservists, veterans, and nonveterans alike have 
voluntarily assumed a definite, serious, and binding obligation when they became 
members of the Reserve. They have received training, pay, longevity, retirement, 
and other benelits accorded them because of this obligation for the one-end pur- 
pose: That they be ready for military service in time of emergency. Prior to 
19 July 1950, Marine Corps reservists, both officer and enlisted, could be trans- 
ferred between the Organized and the Volunteer Reserve or could be released from 
Reserve status completely upon their request. Many were so transferred or 
released. 

8. Although many had to be called on very short notice, the mobilization of 
the Marine Corps Reserve has been an orderly process with adequate machinery 
set up to carry out delay procedures in accordance with Defense Department 
policies. The Organized Reserve units reported with better than 90 percent of 
their personnel. More than 80 percent of Volunteer Reserves ordered to active 
duty have reported. It is noteworthy that approximately 11 percent of the officers 
and 19 percent of the enlisted personnel of the First Marine Division at the time 
of the Inchon landing operation on 15 September 1950 were reservists. This is an 
outstanding performance and is eloquent testimony to the availability and vitality 
of the Marine Corps Reserve. 

Senator Jounson. Now let’s get back to this question: What are the 
facts as to actual mental rejection rates under the AFQT—Armed 
Forces qualification test? Have mentally well-qualified men been 
failing the test deliberately ? 

Who answers that question ? 

Mrs. Rosenzera. The first one, General Byers will answer. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. CLOVIS E. BYERS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Byers. Of 810,000 individuals examined from July to No- 
vember 1950, inclusive, the rejection rate for AFQT was 128,198, or 
15.8 percent. 

It is difficult to prove any individual deliberately fails a test. How- 
ever, the Army has adopted procedures whereby the individuals fail- 
ing the AFQT are — a personal interview. Initially, high-school 
graduates were declared acceptable because they were graduates. 

This was lowered on the 2d of January 1951 to accept any individual 
who had successfully completed the ninth grade. In addition, an 
interviewer examines the civilian occupation and experience of the in- 
dividual and, if it appears that the individual has sufficient background 
to warrant the assumption that he meets the acceptable requirement, 
the individual is declared acceptable for induction. 

At the induction station the individual generally receives a mental 
examination before the physical examination, although in some sta- 
tions they do it in reverse. In any event, only a matter of hours 
separates these two eXaminations. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. What you say, General, is that you are not 
puting the burden on any one individual citizen to say that he de- 

iberately fails the tests; but, where you have hunches that he may 
have been not as active as he should have been, you have brought him 
before you; is that right? 

General Byers. That is right. He is called back; and, even though 
he may not have completed the ninth grade, if his civilian occupation 
is such and the Board knows that he is considered in the community— 
and that is the advantage of having Selective Service local people— 
they say, “You are acceptable regardless.” 
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Senator SavronsTaLL. Then that leaves really an awful lot of dis- 
eretion in the individual officer who is doing the examining; does it 
not ¢ 

General Byers. It does. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. It means your regulations are really subject 
to a great deal of human equation. 

General Byers. Unquestionably. They definitely are. 

Senator SauronstTaLL. That leads to unfairness, too; does it not? 
That is what I was getting at. 

General Byers. It might, but with the over-all appreciation of the 
responsibility which is theirs and the continual supervision which the 
Army commanders all through the areas are giving on the subject, we 
feel that it is coming out quite close to what those who designed the 
tests envisaged that the tests would do. 

The interesting thing in this is that the psychiatrists who have 
developed the test claim that it would be a man of unusually high 
intelligence who would be able to analyze it sufficiently to fail the 
test. General Hershey in his testimony before the House not long 
ago made the remark that he had greater faith in the American citizen 
than that. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. You are making the test as foolproof as you 
an? 

General Byers. Correct, sir. 

Senator JoHNnsON. So, the answer to the question is that, if they have 
been deliberately failing the test, you are doing your best to avoid a 
repetition of it? 

General Byrrrs. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, might I go back one point to a question that you 
asked of Admiral Roper with reference to the point about voluntary 
enlistments ? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

General Byers. You are smiling. 

Senator Jounson. I have said to admirals and generals all morning 
I would like you to go into that over the week end and come up next 
week prepared to discuss it fully. I guess we made a mistake. We 
compiled these questions, and several days ago we asked the Depart- 
ment to prepare the answer in the fewest possible words. 

Now we have been here for several minutes on one question, and we 
have had some matters which were not related that people insisted on 
going into in detail. 

If the services insist, of course, I want to accommodate them. If 
not, before the hearing concludes I am going to ask the Assistant Sec- 
retary to be prepared on certain specific things at our next hearing. 
I think that you will have time to prepare yourself better than you 
are prepared this morning, although that is an assumption I probably 
should not make. 

Now the second question is: Has the Army received more than a 
proportionate share of lower average mental profiles? 

Mrs. Rosensera. The answer is “Yes.” 

Senator Jonnson. Why? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Because the Air Force and the Navy and the 
Marines have received a larger proportion of volunteers; and, there- 
fore, the Army has received a smaller proportion of what we would 
call the top group, grade A men. 
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Senator Jounson. You spoke of the lowered standards on January 
1. What procedure have you adopted or do you plan to adopt to again 
review those that were rejected prior to January 1? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If our standards are lowered, those men will be 
recalled by the Selective Service and examined according to those 
lowered standards. 

Senator Jounson. Does the imbalance in mental profiles inducted 
into the Army result from the Selective Service Act cut-off score of 
70 which the Army must accept ! 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No, sir. It results from the higher enlistments in 
the other two services. 

Senator Jounson. Should voluntary enlistments be stopped in 
order to eliminate the present imbalance in the services of physical 
and mental profiles ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The Army has asked that voluntary enlistments 
be stopped. I mentioned yesterday, sir, that we hope to come to an 
agreement where the three services will agree on how they will get 
their volunteers and get the proper mental and physical profiles for 
each service. 

Senator Jounson. Although enlistments may not be stopped, some 
middle-ground course is likely to be taken? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. Each one will get its proper 
percentage. 

Senator Jounson. Are the physical and mental profiles of accepta- 
bility the same for all three services? If there is a difference, is there 
any reason for the difference ¢ 

rs. Rosrenrerc. They are not the same. The physical are sub- 
stantially the same. The mental requirements of the Navy and the 
Air Force at the present time are higher. 

Senator Jounson. What is the reason for the difference? 

Mrs. Rosensverc. If I may, I would like to have the Navy and the 
Air Force answer as to why it is, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN F. FLOBERG, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE NAVY FOR AIR 


Mr. Frozerc. The mental qualification for the Navy and Marines 
is slightly higher than the Army test that has been in use up to now. 

Senator Jounson. Why? 

Mr. Froserc. Well, there are a good many reasons. One of them 
is that every enlistee we take into the services is to us potentially a 
man we will have for life; so we would like to get the best possible 
men we can get. He is a 4-year man at the minimum, and potentially 
a career man. 

Senator Jounson. Is there a reason for the Army having a different 
viewpoint on that? Wouldn’t they like to have them for life, too? 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes, sir; I imagine they would. 

Senator Jounson. The question is: Are the physical and mental 
profiles of acceptability the same for all three services? The answer 
to that question is “No.” If there is a difference—and there is—is 
there any reason for the difference? Now, what is the reason for the 
difference between the Navy and the Army? 

Mr. Fioserc. One reason is supply and demand. The Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force I will let speak for themselves, but the 
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answer I believe applies to them, too. They have been able to get 
sufficient enlistees to satisfy their personnel requirements. ‘That is 
talking backward to the question. 

Now, talking forward, particular requirements of particular jobs 
in the services call for particular kinds of people. But we are going 
to work that problem into the general solution that Mrs. Rosenberg 
mentioned a few minutes ago. 

Senator SauronsTALL. In good plain language, the boys want to go 
into the Navy and Marines and do not want to go into the Army, and 
that is the reason you have been able to get the people. 

Mr. FLopBerG. ey sir; we have been able to satisfy our require- 
ments. 7 

Senator Jounson. In good plain language, that does not necessarily 
justify the difference. esis 

Mrs. RosenserG. It does not, and in this new arrangement the Army 
will get its proper balance. It is not satisfactory to the Army, and I 
think there is no necessity of speaking separately on it. The Army 
feels they are entitled to, and there is no reason why they should not 
get, the same percentage of high mental profiles. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is what the Army thinks. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have anyone here who is prepared to give 
us the reasons for the difference ? 

Mrs. RosenBERG. We are not satisfied, but the reasons are so strong 
we are not going to change the rules. They are supply and demand. 
They got the better ones and took them. There is no reason why any 
service should get lower profiles. 

Senator Jounson. That is the explanation and not the justification. 

Mrs. RosenperG. There might some who would give you a 
justification. 

' Senator Jounson. The Secretary indicates he has a justification. 

Mr. Frioperc. The Department of the Navy feels there is a justi- 
fication. Though we are agreeable to the solution that Mrs. Rosen- 
berg mentioned a few minutes ago, one of the justifications is there is 
quite a different role and mission for both the Marine Corps and the 
Navy—and again the Air Force should speak for itself—for its people 
to perform. 

In the Navy we have a very high percentage of high-grade techni- 
cians. The Marine Corps is a service that is an assault force and 
does particular jobs. We could enlarge on that for hours; but, stated 
in general terms, 1 would state that is the basis for the detailed 
justifications. 

Senator Jounson. Your role and mission requires higher intelli- 
gence and better physical and mental profiles than does the Army’s 
role and mission; is that right ? 

Mr. Fiopera. We feel so. The Army does not feel so, and we are 
glad to have the Department of Defense settle any differences. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Speaking for the Department of Defense, I am 
sure the Air Force could make as good a case—and the Marines—as 
Secretary Floberg. 

Speaking for the Department of Defense, we do not feel that is so, 
and the services have agreed to a joint agreement. 

Senator Jounson. And the Army would probably feel it could make 
as good a case as either the Navy or the Air Force. 
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Senator Srennis. This plan does not contemplate, though, the 
stopping of voluntary enlistments; does it ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. No, sir. It only contemplates getting a fair share 
for each service out of each mental physical gr ade. If specialists are 
needed for the services—and we fully recognize that some highly 
skilled specialists are required—due regard will be given to that. 

Senator Stennis. How much latitude of choice will that leave the 
enlistee ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Within the bracket that they are allowed to take 
mental, let us say, grade A people, that is the bracket within which 
the enlistee can come in. 

Senator SavronsraLu. Elaborating on that point, it seems to me 
you are going to get into an awful lot of trouble if you permit volun- 
teers and then say that volunteer A with a mental qualification of 
125 cannot carry out the desire to volunteer in the Air Force or the 
Navy because the quota in that highly restricted group has been 
reached. Therefore, he is up against either in some way cutting down 
his mental qualification or else being drafted into a service maybe 
he does not want. 

Now we want to make this thing as fair as we can to the individual. 
I think you are up against a great deal of difficulty in trying to con 
tinue volunteering and at the same time classifying the volunteers. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You are right, Senator. We are in so much 
trouble on it now that what we are choosing is the lesser trouble. We 
agree with you you are going to be in trouble. The reason we must 
preserve the right to volunteer is the high desirability of getting volun- 
teers for the long-time service. Those are the backbone, the hard core 
of our services, the men who volunteer for a 4-year period. 

There will be nothing, I think, unfair in saying that each service 
is permitted to get a percentage of these high mental and physical 
qualification men—any men who, when the ‘quota is filled, must go 
to the other service. That is really true now, too, Senator, because 
there is a ceiling on the number of men each service can get. This 
will only mean that the Army and the Marines will feel that they are 
entitled to just as high a ations, mental and physical qualific fl- 
tions, and will get their fair share. We do not expect it to be with- 
out difficuties. 

Senator Satronstatu. There you are balancing the services versus 
the individual. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLL. And, when you begin to do that, then, from 
the point of view of us sitting behind this table and trying to draft 
a fair selective-service law, you are making it very much more 
difficult. 

Mrs. Rosensere. It is difficult, but no more difficult than it is today, 
Senator, because they have that same choice—the individual has the 
same difficulty today. If on Thursday the Air Force has had all 
that it could take under the ceiling in that area, the boy who comes 
in Friday cannot volunteer. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. Supposing you try to cure it by saying in 
the present emergency, even though we are looking for the long pull, 
you eliminate volunteering, we will say, for the next year. 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. It would be extremely costly to us because it would 
mean we could get men only for the 21 or 27 months, whichever you 
sentleman give us, and we will lose our 4-year volunteers. — 

~ Both from efficiency and money, it is a very harmful thing for us 
to lose that. 

Senator Jounson. The next question is: Isn’t it true that many 
jobs in the zone of interior must be reserved for men who have been 
wounded or men who have served long periods at the front? Must 
we not reserve many limited-service jobs in the zone of the interior 
for rotation of combat personnel ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. That is true, sir. 

Mr. Jounson. We can give you some data on that if you care to 
have it. The answer is correct; it is true. We can expound if you 
want. 

Senator JoHnson. We will go to the next question. I think we 
will probably want to elaborate on it. 

To what extent do your armed services believe they can utilize 
additional women ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I mentioned, Senator, that we will ask for the 
lifting of ceilings on the number of women we can have in the armed 
services. The Chairman of the Personnel Policy Board just com- 
pleted a trip to several installations, and came back with the report 
that all the services are asking for additional women, and when our 
ceiling is lifted we think we can use additional women. 

Senator Jounson. What is the present ceiling? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Two percent, sir. 

Senator JoHNson. What do you estimate that it will be? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We would like to have no ceiling. We would like 
to be able to recruit and use as many women as we can efficiently and 
serviceably. 

Senator Jounson. How many do you think you might use efficiently 
and serviceably? What percent ? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. I cannot tell you at this time. 

Senator Jounson. Twice as many; three times as many ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Speaking as Assistant Seeretary and not as a 
woman, I am quite sure we can use at least twice as many, if not 
more. 

Senator Jounson. Efficiently and satisfactorily ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jonnson. I would like to say that the Army at the present 
time is not getting enough women to fill the quota they are already 
allotted. We are getting about half as many as we can actually use 
right now. 

Senator Jomnson. Does that indicate that you need a revision of 
your program for women ? 

Mr. Jounson. The question has been raised internally as to the 
advisability of induction of women. I think it would be premature 
for us to advocate that the committee grant that at the present time. 

Senator Jounson. Does the Secretary of the Air Force have any- 
thing to say? . ; 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. Before you leave that, the Department of Defense 
does not consider at all at this time any possible thought of the induc- 
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tion of women. We hope to improve the conditions, and hope to im- 
prove our type of recruitment, to get more women for the Army. 
Senator Jonson. You think by improving the conditions and by 
improving your. recruitment and by generally improving your pro- 
gram you can get the women that you need ? 
Mrs. Rosenzerc. We hope so, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE M. ZUCKERT, ASSISTANT SECRE. 
TARY FOR AIR, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Zucxert. I want to say on the basis of our mobilization plan. 
ning that the Air Force could use up to 10 percent of its strength in 
women. 

Senator Jounson. You now have 2 percent? 

Mr. Zuckert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Are you up to your 2-percent quota? 

Mr. Zucxerr. Not quite up to our 2 percent. 

Senator Jounson. How far along are you? 

Mr. Zucxerr. We have about 114 percent of our strength now 
women, officers, and enlisted. 

Senator Jounson. Does the Navy have anything to say? 

Mr. Fionerc. We are pretty close to our 2- -percent limitation, both 
Navy and Marines. The Marines figure in time of war they can use 
up to about 7 percent women, and I am not sure of the Navy figure 
that corresponds to that. Approximately the same. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Approximately the same. 

Senator Sarronstauy. It was stated to me during the last war by a 
high officer that, if women preferred to be in uniform, the services 
wanted them, because it was more economical for the services. They 
could work longer hours; they could get around the civil-service rules, 
et cetera. 

Has it ever been figured out whether a woman in civilian dress 
working in the Pentagon is more economical to the Government than a 
woman in uniform doing the same type of work in the Pentagon? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Ie think there are certain legal prohibitions of 
where we are permitted to use uniformed personnel and where we 
are permitted to use civil-service personnel. I do not know as to the 
economy or the figures; but, if you care to have it, we will be glad to 
submit 1t. 

Senator Sauronsray. It seems it is very important because a great 
proportion of the ladies that are going to work in the Department 
of Defense in all its services are going to be very numerous, and it 
may be more efficient and economical from the Government’s point of 
view to hire those people locally, have them come under the civil- 
service regulations, and not give them the training and the uniforms 
and the board, and so forth, that a woman in uniform would get. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to get some further facts on that. 
Senator, but there are certain re: asons—and certain types of jobs for 
which I know the services prefer women in uniform. 

Senator Jonnson. I think this is a good point for us to end on 
Are there any questions, Senator Chapman ? 

Senator CHapMan. Mr. Chairman, before we conclude the morning 
hearing, I should like to ask Mrs. Rosenberg a question. 
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Madam Secreary, you presented to the committee a copy of the reso- 
lution adopted by the official committee representing the Association 
of American Colleges at the annual meeting January 9 and 10 at 
Atlantic City, and 1 understood you to say that they are in substantial 
agreement with the proposal of the Department of Defense. 

I wonder if section 4, subsection A, of that resolution is, in your 
judgment, in substantial agreement with the Department of Defense’s 
advocacy of the drafting of 18-year-olds, where it reads: 


In setting the age for entering military training and service we believe that 
the age for induction should be 19. A lower age should be adopted only— 


which word is underscored— 
when and as long as an emergency manpower shortage requires such lower age. 


Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that these gentlemen 
will testify themselves. I asked the question when they brought that 
to me because I felt it was a direct contradiction in the agreement. 
Their feeling as I understood from them—and I prefer to have them 
speak for themselves—is that they consider this an emergency sit- 
uation. 

Senator JoHnson. You do have these people on the list that you 
have submitted to the committee as folks you would like to see testify ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHapmMan. That association will be represented at the 
hearing ¢ 

Mrs. Rosensera. By two people, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Any questions, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No further questions. 

Senator Jounson. Madam Secretary, I would like to make one sug- 
gestion and ask you if you can get the cooperation of the services. 
The committee has assembled the questions it wanted to ask. They 
have been written and later mimeographed. 

I wonder if, before we meet again, you could have the services pre- 
pare the answers, have them mimeographed and then, if some par- 
ticular service wants to elaborate and give a fuller explanation and 
the committee is desirous of having it, we can have it. That would 
probably save us some time. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. May I answer that? Thinking that would be a 
far better plan, we have done that. If I may say to you, we had 
several revisions. I will be glad to submit to you the latest. It is a 
volume, the briefed version of it is a volume this big [indicating] 
with the answers of each one of the services. I would be glad to 
submit it. 

I feel that if we can proceed the way we have on this last question— 
if that met your satisfaction as to speed—we will try to give our 
answers as briefly as possible. The written ones, with our best inten- 
tions, are still longer than I think would satisfy the committee. 

Senator Jonnson. That is a new experience for me. Generally 
speaking, I have found very few people who wanted to write more 
than they wanted to say. But if that is true in the services, if they 
can talk better than they can write and do it in fewer words, the 
committee will indulge them. 
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Mrs. Rosensere. I will have those answers up for you this afternoon 
for you to see whether you think that would meet with your satis. 
faction. 

Senator Jounson. Before we recess I want to review, if the services 
will take note, some things we have already covered. This is intended, 
more or less, as a general summary. 

I hope when we meet next week you will be prepared on the follow- 
ing points that we have covered: 

First, we feel that we must get the largest number of fighting units 
per given number of men that are available. As we discussed that 
in the chairman’s opening statement, and both General Marshall and 
the Assistant Secretary made brief reference to it, I trust that you 
are going into that pretty thoroughly. Before the hearing is con- 
cluded we should like to have you go into some detail as to what pro- 
cedures you have placed in operation to insure the greatest number of 
fighting units per given number of men available. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. General Collins, Mr. Chairman, will be the first 
witness on that and then we will have the rest you asked for. 

Senator Jonson. Second, we should like to have you revise any 
charts affected by the change in the objectives from three million two 
to three million five. If you think that another change is in the offing 
immediately, certainly when we go into executive session we would 
like for you to discuss the possible changes there. We understand 
that you cannot always predict what is going to happen 6 months 
ahead or a month ahead or even an hour ahead in the world we are 
living in. But when the President says 314 million several months 
ago and he says approximately 314 million a few hours ago, I am 
glad that you are finally able to get rid of the three million two figure 
and get it up to what he has been talking about. If the Joint Chiefs 
and the Commander in Chief are thinking about another figure, cer- 
tainly we will want to go into that in executive session. 

Three, we would like for you to inform the committee as to the steps 
being taken and to be taken to provide the necessary facilities for a 31/- 
million man force by June 30, 1951. 

Senator SautonsTaLL. What was that Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Jonnson. Inform the committee as to the steps being taken 
and to be taken to provide the necessary facilities for a 314-million 
man force by June 30. If we are going to have 314 million by June 30, 
somebody is going to have to be doing something about some facilities 
vesterday. 

I think those people who wanted to testify on that today can say, 
“We except to have X hundred thousand men in service. Here is 
where we expect to have them. Here is when we expect to have those 
facilities available. You can be sure we are not going to move them 
out on the prairie or in the snow without having proper planning for 
those facilities.” 

Four, in all estimates let’s not be optimistic or pessimistic, let’s be 
as reasonable and as accurate as is possible. 

Five, revise the charts to show the sources and the amounts of 
manpower if the committee concurs in your recommendation for 18- 
year-olds. And just assuming the possibility that the committee 
might not concur, let’s have the picture on 1814-year-olds somewhat 
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similar to the alternative you gave us this morning for the adminis- 
trative changes. 

Six, we should like to have the figures and the arguments as to why 
the training period—that is, the training and service period—that you 
recommended should be 27 months instead of 30 months, instead of 24 
months, instead of 21 months. I want to caution the services in that 
connection to be sure that the promised revised cost figures also are 
submitted, because we have had some advance notice that some of 
the very able members of this committee have some doubts about the 
Department’s position on those costs. So let’s be prepared to submit 
the cost figures for those various periods, 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You want 21 months, 24 months, and 27 months? 

Senator Jounson. And 30 months. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. And 30 months? 

Senator JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. All right. 

Senator Jounson. I say 30 only because there has been some senti- 
ment both in the Congress and, I understand, in the Pentagon for more 
than 27. We should like to have that picture. 

Seven, we should like to have the cost figures on calling men with 
dependents instead of calling single men. That has particular refer- 
ence to the to the alternative charts you presented this morning. 

Kight, the estimate of the number of veterans who served overseas 
and who did not serve overseas broken down by length of total service. 
We went into that earlier this morning, and I just want to remind 
you, as Senator Russell did, that although the estimates you submit 
may not be as accurate as are most of the estimates of the Department, 
we should like to have the most accurate estimate you can give, if you 
have to devise some formula to get at it. 

We want to conserve manpower in this committee and not waste it. 
We realize that a lot of people are assigned to this presentation, and we 
do not want to ask you to come here when you are not ready or when 
you are not prepared to come. It is the intent of the committe to con- 
tinue its hearings beginning at 10:30 Monday morning. If the serv- 
ices would prefer, we could give you additional time. ‘Tf not, we will 
recess until 10: 30, 

Do you have anything you want to say along that line? 

Mrs. RospnperG. We are prepared to answer all the question at 
10:30 on Monday. We will bring whatever statistical information 
and charts we can have here by Monday morning, and what we cannot 
have we will have during the day or first thing Tuesday morning. 

Senator JOHNson. Any questions any of the members of the com- 
iittee may have or any statements they wish to make? 

Senator SauronstaLtL. Mr. Chairman, I would like respectfully 
to ask this question, to ask you, if there is not one other point that 
might well be added, and that is this: Assuming the reservists are 
called back involuntarily who have served already for over a year or 
over 18 months, what is going to be the length of service requested 
of them and what is going to be the cost of bringing back a man for 
perhaps a shorter length of time if he has already served a substantial 
time ¢ 

Senator Jounson. You are speaking of the people in the Reserves? 
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Senator SALTonsTALL. Not reserves who are called involuntarily 
into active service. ; 

Senator Jounson. Do you want to express yourself on that now or 
do you want some time? Who is your Reserve specialist ? 

Mrs. Rosenser@. That is over- -all Department of Defense policy, 
whether it is possible to have a man for a shorter length of service than 
anotherman. I would like to answer that on Monday. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have anything further, Senator Chap- 
man { 

Senator CuapMan, No. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SauTonsTau.. No. 

Senator JoHnson. We will recess until 10:30 on Monday morning 

(Whereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Monday, January 15, 1951.) 
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Unirep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTER ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:45 a. m., 
in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B, John- 
son (chairman of the subcomittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (Texas) (chairman of the subcom- 
mittee), Chapman, Hunt, Bridges, and S Saltonstall. 

Also present: Senator ‘John C. Stennis, member ex officio; John F. 
Floberg, Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air; Earl D. ‘Johnson, 
Assistant Secretary, Department of the Army; Eugene M. Zuckert, 
Assistant Secretary for Air, Department of ‘Defense; Vice Adm. 
John W. Roper, Chief of Naval Personnel, Department of the Navy; 
Brig. Gen. Edwin A. Pollock, Director, Division of Plans and Policies, 
United States Marine Corps; Maj. Gen. Clovis E. Byers, Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel, Department of the Army; Brig. Gen. Harley 
(. Parks, Department of the Air Force, and Max Lehrer (Office of 
Progress Reports and Statistics) Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

The chairman regrets very much the delay in starting this hearing. 
We have attempted to be prompt, but because of the meeting of the 
full committe and the reference of a file to the Department of “Justice, 
as well as matters involving confirmation of Governor Caldwell, we 
were unavoidably detained. I have prepared a statement I would like 
to make for the record at this point. 

At the outset I believe it desirable to announce the order in which 
the committee proposes to hear the remaining witnesses. It is our 
desire, if possible, that the Department of Defense complete the 
presentation of its material without interruption. When the presen- 
tation of the Department of Defense has been concluded the other 
Government agencies which have participated in the policy discus- 
sions with the Department will be heard. These agencies are the 
Department of Labor, the Department of Agriculture, the Federal 
Security Agency and the Director of Selective Service. 

Following the testimony of the Government witnesses, we will 
begin hearing those w itnesses from the field of education who have been 
in consultation with the Government departments on policy matters 
leading up to the proposed legislation referred to by Secretary Rosen- 
berg. These educators include Dr. Karl C ompton, Dr. Bronk of Johns 
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Hopkins University, Dr. Dodds of Princeton University, Dr. Baxter 
of Williams C ollege, and Dr. Carmichael of Tufts College, and pos- 
sibly others. 

The committee believes that the presentation of the Department of 
Defense and the other Government agencies, exclusive of the Director 
of Selective Service, can and should be completed at the end of the 
Wednesday hearings. We would like, therefore, to commence hear. 
ing the Director of Selective Service on Thursday morning and, upon 
the completion of his testimony, we will hear the educators referred 
toabove. This phase of the hearings, we believe, should be completed 
Thursday afternoon. Thereafter we will hear the various service 
organizations, as well as the other persons who have indicated a desire 
to be heard. 

The committee is of the opinion that it will be very helpful if the 
witnesses will bring with them and submit for the record prepared 
statements. Of course, in addition to the prepared statements, the 
witnesses will have ample opportunity, if they desire to do so, to 
present further testimony at the hearings. 

We have undertaken here to indicate the general order in which we 
desire to hear the witnesses. 

Of course, that order may be changed any day by the action of the 
majority and minority leader, depending on what they decide to 

sall up in the afternoon. 

We will rely upon the Department of Defense, in conformity with 
prev ious arrangements, to notify the various witnesses concerned 
as to the precise time when they should be available for the hearings, 

When the committee recessed Friday, we had reached the middle of 
the page on page 2 of the questions. We will resume where we left of. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN G. 
ADAMS, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF 


DEFENSE—Resumed 


Senator Jounson. The committee’s third question asks whether 
the concept of the training, organization, and utilization of the reserve 
components is sound or must be changed. 

Four additional committee subquestions relate to the reserve con- 
cept. We will go into those later. 

Secretary Rosenberg, do you have someone to answer that question 
and to discuss it if necessary ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, General Collins asked me to ex- 
press his regret to the committee that he is unavoidably absent here. 
He expects to be back before the committee finishes its hearings—not 
with the Department of Defense—but with other agencies. He would 
still like personally to answer this and some of the other questions we 
indicated. 

However, in the meantime the services are ready to answer the 
implementation of this question. The basic philosophy General Col- 
lins would like to answer also. 

With reference to your first question, before the services answer, 
I would like to say for the Department of Defense that we have not 
changed our concept of the Reserve components. We still believe 
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in a civilian army for our Reserve components, and I would like to 
have the services speak as to the implementation. 

Mr. Jounson. 1 am Secretary Johnson of the Army. 

The question is: Must we revise our concept of the degree of readi- 
ness in the Reserve components? As far as the Army is concerned, 
we believe that is necessary. In the past the Army has been looked 
upon as something that could be built up over a period of time, as the 
Navy and the Air Force held the first line. As General Marshall ex- 
plained in his November 30 speech in New York, in Korea for the 
first time we had to fight from the first day with the Army, and 
with that concept it is necessary to revise some of our practices. 

Senator Brineres. May I ask you this: Assuming that the reservists 
are called into the service, and assuming that this situation should 
continue for a period of pears, are you calling them in for unlimited 
service or are they going to be given the same treatment that a man 
who is selected by Selective Service gets? 

In other words, will we have a termination? We will assume a per- 
son is taken out of—I had one this morning. A young man who served 
before in the service, who has a business. It is a one-man business. 
If he is going in for a period, we will say, of 2 years, why he is going 
to try to get somebody to carry on that business and keep it going while 
he is away. If it means indefinite, 3, 4, or 5 years—he might as well 
fold up and give up. 

I think that the reservists should know. Of course, if you have an 
all-out war, all bets are off, but if it does not develop and this thing 
should continue on in somewhat the current situation, what can a 
reservist expect ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Senator, the Army is endeavoring to phase out 
the reservists on active duty. The timing of that will depend on the 
speed with which new recruits can be brought up toa state of readiness. 
Our principal concept is we must maintain a certain degree of combat 
effectiveness. Without combat effectiveness it is a myth to have a num- 
ber of men on active duty. 

As soon as those men can be replaced with qualified, trained men, 
we do hope to phase out the Reserve components. 

Senator Bripces. What do you mean by “phase out”? 

Mr. Jonnson. Return them back to civilian life. 

Senator Brivers. After a given period of time? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. We have, of course, a limit as to the length 
of time we can retain them. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is what the Senator is asking. What is the 
maximum time you will retain a reservist? In the meantime you dis- 
charge him as fast as you can if you can get another man. What is 
the maximum time? 

Mr. Jounson. Twenty-one months at the present time. 

Senator Brivers. Is that true for the other services ! 

Mr. Fronere. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Zucxert. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Roper. It is required by law. 

Senator Brinegs. Reservists are to be kept a maximum of 21 months? 

Mr. Zuxert. Involuntarily. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Except you amended the law the last time ex- 
tending the period for another year for those called in originally. 

Mr. Fiosere. That is not correct. 


78743—51——11 
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Mrs. Rosenzere. This is not for the reservists. 

General Byers. ms voluntary enlistments. 

Senator Bringes. If the selective service law should be amended 
and we should oe a universal training and service program and the 
period should be 27 months or 24 months or 30 months, then it would 
be your objective to make the reservists’ service, involuntary service, 
correspond to that? 

Mr. Jonson. Or less. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. That would be the maximum. 

Senator Satronsratn. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaLronsraLu. Senator Bridges, do I understand from your 
questions and the answers that a man who serves for 31% or 4 years in 
World War II and stayed in as a reservist, unorganized Reserve, and 
is now called back, he cannot hope to get out prior to either 21 months 
or 27 months, even though he has served 31% years? 

Mr. Jounson. That is the maximum. We hope to get him out 
sooner. Our plans are based on getting him out sooner, but I must 
cay that we cannot definitely promise him that he will be out sooner. 

Senator Savronstatu. Then certainly if that is going to be the 
policy of the armed services, we must amend the law, the selective serv- 
ice law, as that does not permit the calling in now of a veteran who 
has served, we will say, a year or 18 months. They become involved 
together, do they not, in fairness to our young men 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. We do not call in veterans under the law at the 
present time, except reservists. The thought of the Department of 
Defense is that when a reservist stayed in the Reserve, he knew that 
he was likely to be called at any time when he is needed. That is the 
basis on which they were called. However, there must be a termina- 
tion date so that they know what is the maximum you can possibly 
expect from them. 

Senator Jonson. Are you sure those that stayed in the Reserve 
knew they were staying in the Reserve ? 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. Do you want a personal opinion of mine, Sena- 
tor? I think it seemed so far fetched to most men that they would 
ever be called that many of them signed to stay in the Reserve be- 
cause it meant keeping their rank and it meant still having some rela- 
tions with the service. 

However, it is a legal contract which they signed with the Gov- 
ernment, even though many at that time did not ‘realize that the d: ay 
may come when they would be called. 

I have some members of my family who are in the same situation 
and told me the same thing. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Mrs. Rosenberg, I would appreciate it if 
you would answer my question. My question is this: In fairness must 
not this committee—in fairness to those reservists—change the selec- 
tive service aw with relation to veterans? Otherwise, we will have 
one man called in for 27 months more who has served 314 years, and yet 
a man who is not a member of the Reserves, who has only served a year 

‘18 months, will not be called under the present law. 

he s. Rosenserc. If you change the law, you destroy our whole basic 
concept of what our force in being is. We depend on these reserves to 
carry on until such time as we can replace them with men whom we 
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train. They are reservists, so that they can be called as that interim 
force wntil we can take men whom we train. 

Senator Saurronsratn. The only thing to be fair is to change the 
selective service law so as to allow you to call other veterans; is that 
right ¢ 

Senator Jounson. You do not need to change the law to do that, do 
vou? 

“ Mrs. Rosennerc. Yes,sir. If we call veterans who are not reservists, 
you have to ¢ hange the law. 

Senator JoHNSON. I thought you just had to have the Congress 
declare an emergency. I thought provision was made in the law 
for calling veterans upon certain conditions that Congress might 
find. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. If it is a congressional action, we cannot find it. 

Senator Jounson. You do not have to change the law, you have to 
make a finding. 

Mrs. Rosenverc. It has to be an amendment of the law, Senator. 
Have I answered your question, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sauronsratu. Yes, I think so. In other words, you agree 
that if it is necessary to change the law, the law should be changed 
with relation to a veteran who is now exempt under the present selec- 
tive service law, so as to allow him to be called for further duty ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No, sir, 1 think there is a vast difference between 
those men who are veterans and are in the Reserve and those men who 
are veterans and are not in the Reserve. A man who is a veteran and 
is in the Reserve signified his willingness to serve when called. The 
man who is not in the Reserve did not signify a willingness to be called 
and therefore we see a vast difference between those two classes. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunr. I would like to ask Mrs. Rosenberg if you are still 
continuing to call up reservists at the present time. 

Mrs. Rosennere. Yes, Senator, and the other day we told the com- 
mittee that we are calling up reservists and that we hope to correct 
the mistake we made in the way we called up some reservists. We hope 
to call up those who are in the active Reserve but not in the organized 
units before we call up those in the inactive Reserves, and we are try- 
ing to implement our procedures now so that we do not, as far as pos- 
sible, make the same mistake we made before. 

Senator Hunt. Mrs. Rosenberg, I am in sympathy with the state- 
ment that it must be necessary to ‘have a first line of defense and have 
it quickly and that, of course, was the reason for the calling up of the 
reservists promise uously, I might say, as was the situation. 

I should like to ask you this: Could you by directive or would it be 
legal for you to use the draft boards to prevent these extreme hardship 
cases among reservists ? 

You must bear in mind that a young man getting out of the service, 
unmarried, without any entangling allianc es, W ithout ownership of a 
business, and all those other ‘things, would naturally sign up as a 
reservist; but the situation since that time, of course, has changed 
materially, 

Now could you utilize the draft boards for screening these cases and 
prevent these extreme hardship cases from being taken ? 
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Mrs. Rosensere. Secretary Earl Johnson would like to answer that, 

Before that I would like to say we are very much aware of that and 
we have implemented our own rules so that even reservists who have 
skills, for instance, which are essential in the civilian economy, can 
ask for deferments. We have set up new regulations on that. 

As to hardship cases, each service has its own procedures and hard- 
ship cases can be excused from service, and we have gone so far as 
where they have been taken and shown hardship we have actually dis- 
charged a man from the service. 

Senator Hunt. I understand that, Mrs. Rosenberg; but a case has 
come to my attention—rather cases have come to my attention, ab- 
solutely hardship cases, which have received no consideration when 
they have been brought to the attention of the proper people. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, I am sure that is true, too, and if you 
know of any, I would be very glad to look into it. But there is one very 
great difficulty—some of those men, even though there is a hardship, 
may be in places where at this moment we cannot find a replacement 
for them. 

Senator Hunt. Now may I have an answer to the possible use of 
draft boards? 

Mr. Jounson. The theory on which we work with the Selective 
Service System is,that once a man becomes a member of the military 
organization, whether it be on active duty or a reservist on inactive 
duty, we deal solely with him. The Selective Service System re- 
quested that they not be required to handle so-called military person- 
nel. This would require a basic change in our concept. 

I am sure that it is one which has been considered. I personally 
do not know that it has been considered of late. We have stuck solely 
with the principle of handling our own. To that end we have set up 
boards in the Army and at the local level the military district repre- 
sentative. We have found a number of cases, I must say, where 
inequities have occurred. You cannot get out of it, considering the 
speed with which this was done. 

As fast as those inequities have been found, we have endeavored 
to correct them, not only in the individual case, but endeavored to 
improve our procedures so as to prevent it from happening in the 
future. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to add, Senator, that on every letter 
that comes in to the Defense Department with a complaint I personally 
screen the answer to make sure that it is satisfactorily answered, and 
we have had them in great volume. They all go through my office. 

Senator Hunr. Now advise me on how is the best method to handle 
those letters—directly with your office or with the Senate military 
liaison officer. I have been handling them with that officer, and while 
he is extremely courteous and I have no criticism I do not have any 
luck. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am quite sure we will set up a procedure where 
I will see them to make sure the same procedure is followed. 

Secretary Floberg would like to answer for the Navy. 

Mr. Fiorera. I would like to answer the question about the draft 
boards. When a man is in the Navy or the Marine Corps Reserve, 
he is part of the Navy, and we regard him as such. He is in a Reserve 
component, but he is one of our people. We have set up boards in 
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the Reserve districts to screen these people. We have a final appeal 
in Washington. 

I have no doubt some of those boards have made mistakes clear 
up to the final appeal, because when you consider the numbers, maybe 
100,000 naval reservists and roughly 70,000 marine reservists, who 
have been called, we could not claim to have been infallible on requests 
for hardship findings, but I think the score has been very good. I 
have screened a good many myself, and I think the record has been 
commendatory, although I would say I have no doubt it is not perfect. 

Senator Hunt. I would just like to interpolate that the screening 
by a military board would be entirely from a different concept than 
screening by a draft board. 

Mrs. Rosensera. That is right, Senator, but Secretary Floberg’s 
statement—it is true that the services regard a reservist as part of 
the military system. Now I would like to say to you that I think 
the difficulty will always come in on what an interpretation of hard- 
ship is. 

denaper Jounson. For the benefit of the record and the committee, 
as well as the Department of Defense, I want to call attention to sec- 
tion 6 (b) of the Balective Service Act of 1948, which reads as follows: 


No person who serves honorably on active duty— 
and then I will skip down— 


shall be liable for induction for training and service under this title except after 
a declaration of war or national emergency made by the Congress subsequent 
to the date of enactment of this title. 

Therefore, it appears that the veterans are subject to induction on 
condition, one, with a declaration of war, or, two, a national emer- 
gency, a declaration of national emergency by the Congress. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. That is right. The Raion evidently know the 
law better than the lawyers. I am sorry. I was unaware of that. 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JouHnson. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHapMAn. Madam Secretary, to what extent do you expect 
to discharge reservists at the expiration of 21 months’ service ? 

Mrs. Rosenperg. We must discharge them at the expiration of 21 
months unless you extend the period to 27, which we request. It is 
very important to us that we discharge them before whenever possible, 
because if we do not, we have an exodus all at once at the end of their 
period, which would be very hard for us to make up for; so we are 
trying to bring in men from the selective service and discharge them 
before their time is up gradually. 

Senator CHapman. That is what I wanted to make clear for the 
record, that in the absence of action by the Congress, you will have to 
discharge them all at the end of that time. 

Senator Jounson. The Department of Defense, of course, is aware 
of the feeling in certain quarters in the country that again the military 
has followed the line of least resistance in taking the Reserves, and as 
a result followed a policy that has not always been just or equitable 
to the persons involved. 

Mrs. Rosenspera. I think the military followed the only procedure 
possible for them, but I can see where it does seem inequitable. 

Senator Bripces. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges. 
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Senator Brinces. Let me ask you this, Secretary Rosenberg. In 
every case is it true that the Navy, the Air, "the Army, and the Marines, 
and so on, who have Reserves, control those reservists? 

In other words, no man or woman who is in a Reserve status, whether 
active or inactive, is subject to selective service; is that right? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. 

(See letter of January 25, 1951, from Assistant Secretary of Defense 
which follows :) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1951, 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: In review of my testimony given at the hearings before 
your committee, in the transcript which your committee kindly afforded us for 
study and correction, I find an answer which should have some modification. 

On page 297, line 10, my answer is to the effect that no one in Reserve status 
is subject to induction. 

Under the present law, only those who were members of an organized unit of 
a Reserve component prior to June 24, 1948, and those who joined the National 
Guard before becoming 18144 years of age in a State where the governor had 
issued a proclamation as to the necessity of drawing on men liable to the draft, 
are actually relieved from liability for induction by law. 

Pursuant to an agreement between the services and General Hershey, how- 
ever, under memorandum dated September 8, 1950, commissioned members of 
Reserve components and enlisted men in organized units are deferred. Those 
not in organized units are not relieved from liability for induction in any man- 
ner. To this extent I would like to correct the record on this subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. RosENBERG. 


Senator Bripces. You control it. There are no exceptions. 


Mr. Jounson. That is right. There are no exceptions. Well, there 
is this exception: that up until Korea a reservist could go ahead and 
put in an application to resign, and his resignation was accepted in 
many cases, and then he did fall back into selective service. 

Senator Jounson. Madam Secretary, have you finished your answer 
and discussion of the question: Must we revise our concept of the de- 
gree of readiness of the Reserve components ? 

Mrs. RosensperG. The Navy has not answered it yet. Does Secre- 
tary Johnson have anything further he thinks should be said? 

Mr. Jounson. I would prefer to have General Collins cover that. 

Senator Jonnson. Secretary Floberg? 

Mr. Fionerc. Based on experience since June 25, the Naval Estab- 
lishment sees no reason for revising its concept of the readiness of the 
Naval and Marine Corps Reserves. 

On the contrary, the Navy and the Marine Corps consider that their 
concepts of training, organization, and utilization of Reserves have 
been demonstrated by this incident to be sound. 

In no case has lack of adequate trained personnel prevented the Navy 
or Marine Corps from discharging with distinction any commitment 
assigned to them since the outbreak of the Korean War, and this per- 
formance has been accomplished very largely through the utilization 
of reservists, whose high state of readiness made undertakings possible 
which without them would have been at the very least most difficult. 

Senator JonNson. The next question is: Under a UMS Act, what 
nonmilitary programs would be provided 
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Mrs. RosenserG. Would you mind if the Air Force answered that? 

Mr. Zuckert. We feel that despite the fact that there have been some 
inadequacies in our Reserve program, the present concept of training, 
organization, and utilization is generally sound and should not be sub- 
stantially changed pending a clarification of the world situation, so 
that we can develop a realistic Reserve program in light of conditions 
as they then are. 

Mrs. Rosensere. May I just finish by saying that General Marshall 
in his first statement, which I subsequently implemented, gave the 
Department of Defense’s position that we are going to submit an 
improved Reserve system to you within the next 6 months. 

Senator Brinces. I would like to ask one question. I asked you a 
question about selective service and the control of the reservists by the 
respective services. As far as the services are concerned, what is the 
policy now to allow men who are subject to selective service to become 
members of a Reserve component? What is the rule on that? Do 
you have different rules? That is reversing my original question. 

* Mrs. Rosensera. There is first the National Guard, Senator. 

Senator Bripges. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Any man who joined the National Guard prior to 
the act of 1948—correct me if I am wrong—is not subject to call. Also 
any place where the governor has issued a declaration, if enlisted prior 
to 1814, they are not subject to call. That accounts for some 180,000 
young men who have never seen service now being in the National 
Guard. 

The second part of that question is whether the services still accept 
men in their Reserve units. Secretary Johnson, please. 

Mr. Jounson. We still are accepting men who have not been ordered 
up for induction. If the men have been ordered to take a physical, we 
do not allow them to go on into the Reserves. They are in the position, 
however, if they have entered the Reserves, they are in a position of 
temporary deferment from service. It has been claimed that this is 
looked upon as a method of escape from service. I point out one thing: 
That virtually every Reserve unit is under strength, so that if it was a 
wide-open method of escape, it is not being used very broadly. 

I also point out that as a deferment of service, they do not know 
when the unit will be called, and there is no intent on our part to allow 
any pools to build up and escape service. ‘ 

Another angle is that these units are comprised of trained men that 
are trained together, and we do not want to destroy their effectiveness 
by pulling away the personnel that have been training together. That 
comes under the integrity of the unit argument which we would like 
to have General Collins answer if it is satisfactory to the committee. 

Senator Jounson. The Chair would like to say at this point he 
hopes we can get through with these questions. As an illustration, 
if the Army, Navy, and Air all feel they need not revise their 
concept of the degree of readiness, I wish one person who could speak 
for them would say so. Then if we want to ask any detailed questions, 
we can pursue it from that point. 

The committee hopes that before the week is over, probably Wednes- 
day, we can get the Chief of Staff for Air, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and maybe General Bradley or some of the military authorities 
to go into session with us and answer some questions that are very 
pertinent to this whole general subject. 
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Now I realize some of those men are out of town, and it may not 

be possible this week. But I would like for the Assistant Secretary 
to be on notice that the committee expects to have General Bradley 
and the Joints Chiefs at certain times to discuss certain specific over- 
all problems on which we want their judgment. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. General Bradley will be available before and the 
others as soon as they return. 

As per your request, we have condensed the answers of all the serv- 
ices here and are ready to submit it to you in writing, so if you prefer 
to get very brief answers—and unless there is something very un- 
usual—the services will not comment; and we have the answers of the 
three services for the remaining questions. 

Senator Jonnson. If you will submit those to the clerk, he can go 
over them during the committee session. It may be will want to in- 
corporate them into the record. Before we do, we would like for 
him to review them. 

Senator CuapMan. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHapMAN. I would like to ask if the Navy and the Air 
Force are also accepting enlistments in the Reserves along the same 
line outlined by Secretary Johnson for the Army. 

General Parxs. I am General Parks of the ‘Air Force. Our pri- 
mary effort in that respect is to recruit prior-service men into the 
Reserves. We have since August prohibited the enlistment in our 
Reserves of young men classifie -d as I-A under the draft. 

Senator Jounson. The answer is “Yes,” with a limitation ? 

General Parks. Yes. 

Senator CHarMANn. The same for the Navy ? 

Admiral Roper. That same applies to the Navy. We enlist ae . 
only for officer-candidate programs, which have been approved, suc! 
as aviation cadets, et cetera. 

Senator Jounson. Next question is: Under a USM Act, what “non- 
military” programs would be provided for individuals who are not 
physically or mentally qualified for military service? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is a program that the military has nothing 
to do with. That is the program where there are men who are not 
qualified for military service. The President will have a program. 
We will not. We will have a program for the limited-service men 
in the military. 

Senator Jounson. But as you testified originally, there will be 
such a program although it will not be administered by your Depart- 
ment; is that right ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I have been given to understand that the President 
is contemplating the formul: ation of such a program. Just when, I 

‘annot say. We have nothing to do with it in the military. 

Senator Jounson. I would like to suggest that the committee would 
like to have any information that can ‘be obtained bearing on that 
general subject before it presents its bill to the full committee and to 
the Senate. What is or is not done by that group may have con- 
siderable bearing on the outcome of the whole picture. 

Mrs. RosenserG. Senator, there will be no more than about 150,000 
men, as we showed you, in that class; and I will try to obtain the 
information for you as to when you can expect it. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Senator Johnson. 
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Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaLronsTauL. Mrs. Rosenberg, do you mean by your answer 
that those men will be taken into the military under universal military 
service who may not be physically able to be front-line soldiers or air 
pilots or active men in the Navy, but who can do desk work or do other 
types of work? Do you include those in your words “physically and 
mentally qualified” ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes, sir; under limited service. You will recall 
that when I gave the numbers we had to limit the numbers of men 
that we could take in because we cannot take in those for whom we 
would carry this heavy pension responsibility—for those who could 
not live the type of life that is required. We expect to take lower 
physical and mental requirements, and besides that we expect to desig- 
nate certain jobs that are limited-service jobs which men will be quali- 
fied to fill who are not capable of performing military service. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. Does not the question arise as to that type of 
man—do not two questions arise—can we not in the law consider a 
different type of enlistment which may give that man a different type 
of pension or retirement ? 

It seems to me when you say what you have just said, you are limit- 
ing the number of men who can be taken in because of our present 
retirement laws and pension laws and their expense. Now, have we 
to consider or may we not consider a new type of enlistment ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. We have other kinds of limitations, too, Senator, 
and our limitations are that if they become part of a unit, even for 
nonmilitary work, we must have a situation fluid enough that they 
can be moved with the unit. We also must be sure that we do not 
freeze too many men into the zone of the interior because if we ever are 
in conflict, we then have no rotation for the men who are outside the 
zone of the interior. 

Senator SatronsTaLL. Now you are speaking purely of the military 
operations. There is a great deal of objection to having one civilian 
to every two men in uniform, and that question comes up all the time. 

Now, my understanding is that it is cheaper for the Government to 
have a civilian do certain operations rather than to have a man in 
uniform, but if you have these young men coming along who may be 
perfectly qualified to do these jobs that civilians are now doing, releas- 
ing civilians for other purposes, and allowing these boys to exercise 
their patriotism and also do their share 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We will do that to the utmost, but there are cer- 
tain positions for which a young man 18 years old is not qualified— 
specialist positions, for which we need older men, whether it is a 
civilian or a military man. 

By the numbers we showed you, leaving only 150,000 men out of 
that pool of 1,050,000 of 18-year-olds, we are really taking a very 
large share of the type of people you are speaking of. 

I completely agree with you that must be done, and we are going 
to do it. 

Senator Sauronstatn. Have you considered changing the type of 
enlistment, changing the privileges and responsibilities? In other 
words, if a boy who is unfortunate enough to have only one arm is 
mentally and physically qualified to do certain work here in Wash- 
ington in the Pentagon, he should not have the same retirement and 
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pension privileges as a man who is A-1 and is sent to Korea or Ger- 
many. Have you considered the possibility of a different type of 
enlistment ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Since I have been here I have not. The Depart- 
ment might have, but we will be very glad to look into it. I do not 
know if anybody in the Department considered that before I came. 

Mr. Jounson. No; we are not giving consideration to that. | 
might say this: That the Senator Peedubly knows all people are 
classified ‘according to physical and mental profile. We are reaching 
down in the physical profile into category C, which is as low as or 
lower than anything that was accepted in World War IT. 

In the mental profiles, as you know, we are going down to the 70 
GCT. Below that the Army has found that it takes more men to 
train that man and keep him going than we get in return. 

Senator SavronstaLL. When you get into the physical C class, you 
are increasing the possibilities of heavy expenses for sickness and for 
retirement. how if you are getting down into that class and accept 
that man for some restricted employment in uniform for a period of 
years, should you not consider properly to protect the Government a 
different form of enlistment which would not give him the same re- 
tirement and pension privileges? 

Mr. Jounson. I think there we have to look at the fact that even 
overseas in the combat theaters there are jobs that these C classifica. 
tion men can do, and we are sending them overseas also, 

I feel strongly that the Senator has a very gree point here, and 
something we should look into, and I will make certain the Army does. 

Senator SaLToNsTALL. Assume the case of a boy with onearm. Now, 
assuming he is an excellent secretary or something of that type, would 
you send a boy like that abroad ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir; not with that much disability. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Would he be in class C physically ? 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir. 

Senator Sauronsrati. He would be rejected under the present law? 
Mr. Jounson. That is right. This isthe exception. We are allow- 
ing men in that c ategory. who, let us say, we have manufactured 
through our own operations—casualties through combat—we are 
planning on using them. That man has acquired certain skills and 
knowledge which is definitely of value to us, and we want to make use 
of it. But we have no plan for taking in men initially in that 

condition. 

Senator Jounson. Let me say this so we can get along, if it is pos- 
sible. Do you think that the Senator’s thought that there should 
be a different law applied to those who do not meet the physical and 
mental qualifications is worthy of study. You are prepared to under- 
take such a study ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. We have undertaken that part of it. For those 
who go in with a disability which is not an in-service disability but 
which may become worse during the time of service, we are considering 
suggesting a different type of pension requirement. 

Senator Jounson. The present law says, “disability aggravated by 
or incurred in the service.” The point I gather the Senator is making 
is that if we are contemplating taking from this reservior men who 
may have lower physical or mental qualifications, perhaps you should 
set up certain different retirement and pension privileges; perhaps 
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change that phraseology “aggravated by or incurred in,”; and submit. 
that type of program to us for consideration before we finish. 

As I gather from the Secretary, he thinks that the suggestion has 
merit and he will pursue it further. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, sir; we are doing that. 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. We may not need to go into the next question in 
view of your statement that you do not plan to operate this program 
under the Department of Defense. But, I should like for you to take 
judicial notice of it because it indicates some of the apprehensions that 
the people and members of the committee have about this group of a 
hundred and fifty thousand. It might be advisable for whoever is 
formulating such a program to know that the committee is interested 
in the question. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If I may give one answer to that—the President 
gave General Marshall and me some of his ideas on that. He said the 
reason he was not ready to submit such a program was he wanted to 
be sure it is not made work and would be a legitimate occupation. 

Senator Jonnson. The next question is, What was wrong with the 
Selective Service Act provision for enlisting 18-year-olds for 1 year 
and then furloughing them to the Reserve ¢ 

As I understand it, your recommendations now pending before this 
committee are a somewhat radical departure from the provisions of 
the present Selective Serivce Act. The committee would like to have 
you point out the imperfections and the reasons for your present recom- 
mendation. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We found that the 1 year, sir, after being trained 
leaves us insufficient time to make much use of those men. It is both 
uneconomical and unsound to have them for such a short time. 

Senator Jounson. Will they not still be available in the Reserve? 

Mr. Frosere. Yes, sir; we have called a good many of those men 
back. 

Senator Jounson. Why do you want to change that? She says 
because it is impractical; that you just had them for a short time and 
they are gone. But they are not gone if they are in the Reserves. 
They could be called in from the Reserves under the present provisions. 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes, sir; they can be, and we have utilized a good 
many of them. The Navy trained about 1,000 of those 1-year enlistees 
and the Marine Corps, roughly, 6,000. The objection was the one Mrs. 
Rosenberg stated. When you have a man for a year, in the first place, 
we had those people during the time when we were under the most 
austere budgetary limitations, and it detracted our efforts from other 
important fields to train these people. Because of the limitation on 
sending them overseas, for example, and the short period of time we 
had them, they never could become part of our ready forces. They 
were at most a developing pool. 

Senator Jonnson. I am, perhaps, a little thick, but I do not quite 
understand. The present law says you can have them a year for 
training and then diay go into the Reserves; is that right? 

Mr. Fiopera. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. All right. That is one alternative. Evidently 
you frown upon that and say it is no good. Now, you come in with 
& proposal and say, “We will train them 4 months and then they will 
have additional service of 23 months.” 
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Now, plan A says you train them a year and they go to the Reserves 
and you can call them up from the Reserves. You abandon that 
program and substitute in lieu thereof 4 months’ training and 23 
months’ service. Now, give me as clearly and succinctly as you can the 
reasons for the abandonment of A and the embracing of B. 

Mrs. Rosensere. May I give that, Senator, because it is the same for 
all services? 

We had a ceiling, as Secretary Floberg said, of having just so many 
men. We could not afford to take in too many of the 18-year-old ones, 
whom because of the limit as to their length of service we could not 
use either overseas or put them in existing units which might have to 
move out. 

If you recall, General Marshall stressed the importance of having 
no different provisions for certain men in the service than for others 
because we must put them in units, and we must be able to use them 
together. If one man is in for 21 months, the other man is in for 
12 months, and one man you can send overseas, the other man you 
cannot send overseas—you cannot get a combat-worthy unit. 

Senator Jounson. When did you get where you could not send a 
reservist overseas ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. In 1 year—an 18-year-old one. 

Senator Jounson. You do not make the point that you want to get 
them overseas much sooner than 1 year, do you? 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. No; I do not make that point. I made the point 
that when the Armed Forces had a ceiling of, let us say, two million 
five or even under that before, they could not afford to take more than 


a small percentage of those men who had a limitation of time during 
which they could keep them, shorter than 21 months. 


Senator Jounson. That situation does not prevail. You have a 
ceiling now; the first week in January you had a ceiling of three mil- 
lion two; the second week in January you had a ceiling of three mil- 
lion five. We do not know what the third week in January will bring. 
It seems to me that under the present legislation you can take an 1|s- 
year-old and train him for a year, put him in the Reserves, and send 
him the next month to Korea. Can you not do that under the present 
law ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. No, sir; we cannot. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, at the present time the 1949 Appro- 
priations Act knocked out the authority to pay 1-year enlistees. We 
have not had the authority for 2 years. I think it was knocked out 
because the military—— 

Senator Jounson. Authority or money? 

Mr. Avams. The authority to pay. 

Senator Jounson. Do you not have a provision in the Selective 
Service Act of 1945 that authorizes the enlistment of 18-year-olds for 
1 year and then furloughing them to the Reserve? 

Mr. Avams, That is correct. 

Senator JoHnson. You do have the authority. Now you did not 
get the money to do that; is that right? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. O. K. That is what I want you to say. If vou 
did get the money, yon think your present plan is preferable. The 
reason you think it is preferable is because you would rather train a 
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boy 4 months and send him over than to train him a year, put him in 
the Reserve, and send him over; is that right? i 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Senator, we have a ceiling. The ceiling we asked 
for are the men we anticipate we will need either here or any other 
place. We cannot with that ceiling afford now to take men from 
whom we will get no service, but whom we train and then put in the 
Reserve. ; } 

Our plan we spoke about trains men, puts them in service, and then 
puts them in the Reserves. 

Senator CuHapMAn. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CuarpMan. What percentage of those men so trained and 
then placed in the Reserve have been recalled to active duty ¢ 

Mr. Jonnson. I could not answer that. We would have to check 
that. 

Senator CoapMan. We would like to have those. 

Then how much additional training do you have to give a man when 
you recall him from the Reserves and place him on active duty ¢ 
* Mr. Jonnson. Where he has had 12 months’ previous training? 

Senator CuapMan. Is he ready for action then without additional 
training ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. No, sir; he then has to go into unit training again. 

Senator CuapmMan. For how long? 

Mr. Jounson. From 4 to 6 months, 

Senator CHapMAN. Four to six months? 

Mr. Jonnson. Yes; four to six. 

Senator CuHapMan. In addition to the training he has already re- 
ceived ¢ 

Senator Jonnson. In effect that is double training expense; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is a good answer. 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The fourth question relates to the Selective Serv- 
ice Act deferral of veterans except in time of war or national emer- 
gency declared by the Congress. If veterans are recalled, will their 
recall be on some point basis with credit for various amounts and 
types of service ? 

[ should like to modify that question some by saying this: Do you 
have any knowledge of any program that indicates that veterans will 
be recalled ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We are not asking for the recall of veterans now. 
If they were recalled, sir, the cost would be exorbitant to call them 
back on a point system. 

Senator Jounson. There is nothing in the present proposal pending 
before the committee that contemplates recalling veterans? 

Mrs. Rosensere. If I may make this one modification, our plan at 
the present time if enacted will not necessitate the calling up of 
veterans. 

Senator Jonnson. By the way, when is that bill coming up here 
that was going to be here in a couple of days about a week ago? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. It will be up this week, Senator. We had to 
modify the bill somewhat as we heard your point of view; and besides 
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that, everybody who is working on the bill has also been working to 
prepare to be here. We will have the bill surely this week. 

Senator Jounson. Wednesday of this week ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I am afraid not before Thursday. We will have 
the bill here Thursday. If we have 1 day when we are not here, 
Senator, we will be able to finish the bill. 

Senator Jounson. So the present proposal to the Congress does 
not contemplate calling the veterans, and the only way they can be 
called is a declaration of war or the declaration of a national emer- 
gency by the Congress; is that right? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That does not include reserves ? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. No. 

Senator Sauronsratt. What was your statement, Senator Johnson? 

Senator Jonnson. My statement was that the proposal presented 
to this committee did not involve drafting of veterans. The only way 
that veterans could be called up under the existing law or proposed 
legislation would be (a) a declaration of war; or (6) declaration of 
a national emergency by the Congress, which is the provision under 
section 6 (b) of the present Selective Service Act. 

Senator Sauronsra.y. There is no time limit, then, on that? 

Senator JoHnson. No. 

Senator SauronsTatL. Assume a veteran only had a year’s service, 
we will say. In other words, you would be taking in a new boy and 
putting him up for 27 months, but a veteran who only had a year 
would not be called except under a national emergency ; is that correct / 

Mrs. Rosensere. Right. 

Senator Jonson. Here is the provision : 

No person who served honorably on active duty between December 16, 1949, 
and the date of enactment of this title for a period of 12 months or more or be- 
tween December 7, 1941, and September 2, 1945, for a period in excess of 90 days 
in the Army, the Air Force, the Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Coast Guard, 
the Public Health, or the armed forces of any country allied with the United 
States in World War II, prior to September 2, 1945, shall be liable for in- 
duction for training and service under this title, except after a declaration of 
wir or national emergency made by the Congress subsequent to the date of 
enactment of this title. 

The next question is another group of three committee questions 
relating to the general subject of college student deferments. ‘They 
are: 

1. Should student deferment be on the basis of either scholastic 
standing in the upper Lalf of class or making a certain mark on 
some national test? 

Who will speak on that ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. I will, sir. The Department of Defense feels 
some type of test will be necessary. The one referred to in this one is 
the so-called Trytten test—the upper half of the class and upper marks. 

The Department of Defense does not feel qualified to say what type 
of test should be given, but we would like to point out that we hope 
no tests will be given which will set up mental and intellectual and 
financial aristocracy among men. We would like to have considera- 
tion given to leadership and all other factors in the deferment. 

Senator Jonnson. What do you contemplate and recommend ¢ 

Mrs. Rosensera. We contemplate and recommend that the best 
civilian minds—educators, religious leaders, and others—be asked 
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to help set up such a test. I understand that General Hersey is not 
completely satisfied either, and is trying to find some test that will 
be satisfactory to everyone. 

Senator Jounson. The proposal presented to us at the present time 
says 75,000 men will be taken into service and be trained 4 months. At 
the expiration of the 4 months, some board up here somewhere, yet 
to be born, will determine who those 75,000 men are, where they shall 
go, and what they shall do. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We say very clearly in our recommendation that 
such a board should be set up, but outside of the militar y. There has 
been a great deal of thought given, and I am sure that the boards 
that selective service uses educ ators who have competence—would 
be the ones considering, with some other additions, what those tests 
should be. 

We simply say that is not a field in which we claim to have sufficient 
competence to set up those tests, and it is one civilians should do. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Bridges and I have discussed that be- 
fore. We have our individual cases, and if you will pardon us for 
a moment, I think you will understand what happened. The first 
course I took in college was argumentation, and I got a D. 

Now under this program which you have recommended, that would 
have meant I would have gone right on into the fighting army and 
would not have had any chance to go to college. 

Do you recommend that this board select the upper part of the class 
based on their scholastic records ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. No, sir; we do not. 

Senator Jonunson. In other words, even the fellow that had a few 
D’s might be deferred? Is that what you are saying ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am much more tender on that subject. because 
I had a few D’s, Senator. I believe experts naturally believe—and 
I think think this is the Department’s belief—that just how you pass 
your examination is not always an indication, and that there must 
be factors considered where men who may not have had as good a 
preparatory school or may come from a part of the country where 
they went to a smaller school that did not have all the advant: ages, 
that they should be given the full benefit of continuing their educ » 
tion; and the tests should be so set up that all proper factors should be 
included, even the D’s. 

Senator Jounson. I know no one here will want to question the 
accuracy of my professor, but the point I want to get at is: What fac- 
tors do you or the Department think should enter into selecting these 
75.000 ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The Department does not want to select the 75,000, 
Senator, because they do not consider that they have the qualifications 
to set up these factors. 

Senator Jounson. But they think 75,000 should be selected. On 
what basis do they make that cciemaiinen| ¢ 

Mrs. Rosennera. They recommend it on the basis that all the edu- 
cators, scientists, and all the organizations working under Mr. Syming- 
ton—the committees on the outside—told us that between sixty and 
seventy-five thousand would meet the needs for doctors, scientists, 
educators, and those of all other qualifications, and we took their 
number, as we feel they know better than we. 
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Senator Jonnson. Do you agree or disagree with their number and 
their reasons for making that request? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I agree with both the number and the reasons. 

Senator Jounson. Why? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Because they have shown us what is needed in a 
pipeline to have enough doctors, dentists, scientists, social scientists, 
engineers, and those in other sciences and skills which we need to 
make a well balanced, rounded educated people. 

Senator Jounson. But the scholastic standing of the individual 
should not be the sole criterion for the determination ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. We have only one qualification, that 
if he fails during his term, he should then come to the services. If 
he canont carry his obligations in the school. 

Senator JouNson. To whom should we look to give us the detailed 
reasoning behind that program? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. We suggest in the law that the President should 
be authorized to set up 

Senator JoHnson. 1 mean to whom, in the executive branch of the 
Government, can the committee look for a presentation of that 
particular phase of the program and a justification of it? As you 
say, it is a matter which, while you go along with them, is kind of an 
agreement with them, maybe appeasement—but an agreement. Who 
can we look to to justify that recommendation in the executive 
branch ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. The 75,000? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. All the educators you will hear will justify it, the 
Commissioner of Education, Commissioner McGrath, who is sched- 
uled to speak, Dr. Bronk for the scientists, and everyone else. Sena- 
tor, there are people who go much further than that and s say they 
need many more people. We have taken the considered opinion of 
the people we feel are able. 

Senator Jounson. All the agencies in the executive branch who 
have an interest in this particular field are in agreement on the 
proposal you make ¢ 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHAapman. I would like to ask Mrs. Rosenberg this: 

On what basis do all those agencies whom your Department has 
conferred with agree that social ‘scientists ought, to be included along 
with physical scientists, physicians, and dentists ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. One of the other provisions of our bill is that we 
do not set up who should be included—what classification. That is 
also set up by a civilian board. 

I simply mentioned that we have neither limited it to just doctors 
and scientists, nor do we say who should be included. I really 
thought, Senator, that for once a Government agency follows an 
unusual procedure by not being an expert in everything. We said 
that must also be done by civilian agencies more competent to know 
what is needed. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. Madam Secretary, I want to suggest—and perhaps 
you have a comment to make—you are aware of the extreme, very 
<erious, shortage of physicians and dentists and nurses, are you not ! 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. You speak of 75,000 as a total. I do hope that we 
will not make the mistake this time of interfering with the educa- 
tilon of premedies or ae or girls going into nursing, for the 
reason that we are suffering now from that mistake that we made 
dur ing World War II. It is the most serious problem, I think, facing 
the manpower question today, physicians and dentists, and nurses. 

I hope very careful consideration will be given to what I have said, 
that we not interrupt the premedic and “predent and any young 
lady who wants to take up nursing. 

Senator Jounson. As I gi ather your viewpoint, any person who is 

a premed or sredental or prenurse should be deferred; is that right? 

Senator Hunt. Should be deferred, absolutely. 

Senator Jounson. All that is needed to be deferred, then, is to be- 
come a premed student ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am in agreement, complete agreement, with 
Senator Hunt, that we have a shortage of doctors, dentists, and 
eg besides the 7 5,000, the ROTC will also have substantial num- 
bers of those who will study to be physicians and dentists. I am not 
at this moment able to answer whether we gave due consideration to 
the premedical ; but we will, and I will give an answer. 

Senator Hunr. If you defer, Madam Secretary, every person who 
is interested in a premedical or predental future, you will still not 
have deferred a sufficient number to take care of our future needs, 
because there just is not the capacity in the universities today to train 
them. So you have a limit on the other end of it. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes. 

Senator CuapMan. Are you not apprehensive of serious abuses of 
a program that would announce deferment for premedical and pre- 
dental students ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Senator Hunt knows more about the premedical 
and predental than I do, Senator, so I would rather not answer that. 
I would like to look into it and ask what can be done on that. 

Senator Briners. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Brivers. Secretary Rosenberg, I liked your statement that 
intellectual attainment not be the sole consideration for the selection 
of these students to be deferred. 

As Senator Johnson has said, it has been my experience in the early 
days, first as a student and then as a teacher, that the most worth-while 
boys and girls that I knew, that had been successes as they have come 
along in the world, were not the ones who topped their class. They 
were the avera age, normal Americans. 

I think that other things besides intellectual ability or scholastic 
standing have to be the gauge of the selection of these st udents, and 
I do no want to see it left to the military, but I do not want it left 
to the educators, either, because I think they are inclined in that direc- 
tion, I think we have got to work out somewhere some sort of a test 
here or examination that is going to select well balanced American 
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boys and girls to that end. I think that is one of the things I hope 
very sincerely that you will watch from its inception. 

Mrs. Rosenzera. Senator, I would like to very much, and if there 
are any legislative safeguards that you could put in a bill, I think it 
would be very advisable. 

Senator Jounson. Now, Madam S Secretary, these premeds and pre- 
dental students would come out of the 7 75,000, I assume. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Out of the 75,000 and out of the ROTC. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any idea how many premeds and 
predental students we have ¢ 

Mrs. Rosensere. I do not at the moment. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt informs me it is approximately 
5,000 in each group. 

Senator Hunr. My comment was about 5,000 is the capacity of the 
total medical schools and the total dental schools. 

Senator Jounson. I beg the Senator’s pardon. He put it a different 
way, and I did not make it clear. The Senator says that if all of 
them were toma, no more than 10,000 could be 

Senator Hunr. I would not want to stand on those, but pretty close 
to that. We gr sduntaih 5,000 physicians last year. 

Senator Savronstau.. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Mr. Chairman, I say with a smile this is a 
scientific exemption and does not take into account any of the pro- 
fessions, does it ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. No, sir. We said professions and scientists— 
engineers, scientists. We did not limit it to anything. We would 
like to say that those who should be exempt should be set up by people 
in education, in the sciences, in industry, and the Government agencies 
that properly know what the national needs are going to be. We are 
going to use these men for a limited time in service. 

The important thing is where they can take their place in the civilian 
economy afterwards; we want everything considered, and it is not 
only 75,000, sir. It is 75,000 plus ROTC, plus those 18-year-olds who 

cannot be taken in even if you passed the law, the first time, plus 
those men who are in the schools now who would be continuing their 
deferment because we would not need so many now. 

Senator Jounson. The second question is in two parts. Should all 
technical and scientific college students be deferred? What about 
liberal arts students ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We suggested in our plan 

Senator Jounson. The third question is: If deferment should be 
based on some national aptitude test, what about the young man with 
high score who hasn’t enough money to go to college ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We suggested | in our plan we wanted to make sure 
three things are preserved : One, that the man who can financially 
afford to go to college can pay for it himself; second, for the man who 
wants to work his way through without help from anybody, that the 
personal initiative should be observed, and that if necessary he get 
more than 4 years—if he ‘has a 4-year "course—if it takes him 5 or 6 
years to work his way through. The third is that if there are men 
who cannot work their w ay ‘through, vannot afford it, or can only 
partially work their way through and need help, we w ‘ould respect- 
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fully suggest that some consideration be given to some sort of national 
scholarship or certainly the type of thing you give a man in ROTC. 

Senator Jounson. Any other questions on that point ? 

Senator CHAPMAN. Madam Secretary, if you take a young man who 
is classified as one having a special aptitude for scientific studies, and 
after his 4 months of basic training place him in a laboratory or 
university, or with some industry to pursue his studies in science, 
would you keep him in uniform or would you turn him loose as a 
civilian 

Mrs. RosenserG. I am not sure I understood your question. You 
are talking of the 75,000? 

Senator CHAapMAN. Those 75,000. 

Mrs. Rosrnpere. Seventy-five thousand envisages now that they 
will take 4 months’ training, after which they are deferred and out 
of the military, and we have no responsibility for them and they are 
out of uniform. 

I would like to make one point clear, if I may, Mr. Chairman: That 
we are only talking of this need for keeping men in proper numbers 
in the universities and in the professions for the initial period of 
universal military service and training—if we have it—because we do 
not ask for a 27-month period all through this. We only ask for 27 
months’ service now in this emergency. 

After that the President can lower the period to anything that is 
economical or discontinue the service altogether, at which time there 
will be the normal flow of men. Our bill talks of 75,000 only for a 
limited period. 

Senator Jounson. The next question is: Is the number of officers 
being passed over a second time a surplus disposal affecting our need 
for personnel ? 

I do not want to go into too much background and explanation, 
but there is the suggestion that prompts that question. What to do 
about halting surplus property disposal in light of changed condi- 
tions took a lot of congressional study, examination, investigation, 
and prodding. A similar situation may be said to exist regarding 
surplus personnel. Officers who are passed over for selection a second 
time would under normal peacetime conditions be separated from the 
regular service. 

As a case in point, an officer entered the service in 1937 as a Thoma- 
son Act officer, transferred to the Air Corps, and received a pilot 
rating. After the war he was sent to a large university for 2 years 
for postgraduate training, and was integrated into the regular Air 
Force. He now has been passed over a second time, and under normal 
procedures will be separated. 

Madam Secretary, is this not a surplus disposal that should be re- 
studied in the light of our forthcoming needs for personnel ? 

Before you answer that, I will ask you another. While passed-over 
officers may not be qualified for an advance in rank, isn’t it true that 
they are qualified for their present rank and qualified to perform the 
duties of that rank ? 

Then why should they be separated from the services and their 
capabilities, at least for the rank they now hold, be lost to the Armed 
Forces during this emergency period ? 

Mrs. RosenperG, Secretary Johnson. 
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Mr. Jounson. The services, we believe, should be given authority 
to utilize all valuable officers in time of emergency, even though they 
have been passed over twice. The President may grant the authority 
to suspend mandatory retirement or separation of Regular Army 
officers in time of emergency. The services, we believe, should also 
have authority to eliminate those officers who are no longer effective. 

Senator Jounson. Going back to this original question, is the num- 
ber of officers being passed over a second time a surplus disposal affect- 
ing our need for personnel? Do you know whether it is or whether 
it is not? 

Mr. Jounson. It is not. 

Senator Jounson. The answer is “No”? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. Why ? 

Mr. Jounson. The number of people involved is extremely small. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any estimate on that 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir; I could give you that right now. The 
Regular Army now has 1 first lieutenant and 2 captains who have 
been passed over, 14 majors have been passed over twice, and they will 
be due for retirement at the close of 1 year. The first of these retire- 
ments will be April 30, 1951; the remainder phased through from 
June 1951 through 1953. 

Senator Jounson. So the answer to the question, Is the number of 
officers being passed over a second time a surplus disposal affecting 
our need for personnel is “No,” and the reason for the “No” is that 
there are relatively few people involved in all three services; is that 
correct ? . 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There are more involved in the Air Force than 
in the other forces. The Navy has no lieutenant commanders, 11 lieu- 
tenants, and 10 lieutenants (junior grade) ; while for the Air Force 
there are 70 majors, 72 captains, and 63 first lieutenants. 

Senator Jonnson. You do agree that perhaps if it just involved a 
shirttailful, you should review it again and determine whether they 
could continue to perform the services ¢ 

Mr. Zuckxert. We are doing that, rescreening them and offering 
them a chance to continue if we think they should. 

Senator Jounson. The next question is: Should both physical and 
mental examinations be given to the registrant when he registers? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. The answer is “No.” It is too expensive. We 
have to reexamine him when he is called. He may have developed 
something during that time. Even his occupation may be different, 
and he may be entitled to entirely different conditions. It would 
be a double cost. 

Senator Jonnson. Any questions on that point? Is there maximum 
industrial and military utilization of manpower? 

Mrs. Rosensere. On the industrial utilization I think the Labor 
Departs is better equipped to answer than we are. 

n the military utilization and the utilization of civilians in civilian 
installations, I would say, Senator, without reflection on anybody, 
that where there is sufficient manpower there is never as much utiliza- 
tion as there should be. We are bending every effort to get the maxi- 
mum utilization both in the military and in our civilian personnel. 

Senator JoHNnson. Assuming that statement of yours is supported— 
and I know it will be—by the action that General Marshall and his 
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assistants have taken or will take, and in the light of statements from 
all over the country that we are not getting as many divisions and 
groups and crews out of the number of men as we should, the com- 
mittee would like the Department of Defense to present copies of any 
directives that may have been issued having as their end the squeezing 
all the fighting forces they can out of a given number of men. If 
you have issued any directives on that, made any studies, sent any 
orders to the sea or air installations or Army commanders, we want 
tosee them. It is fine to say, “Here is the explanation for it, we agree 
with you that it can be i improv ed some, but here is why it has not been 
improved much, and we are giv ing attention to it and we are examin- 
ing it and you are right,” and wash over it; but the committee wants 
to see actually what has been done toward getting the maximum 
number of divisions and groups and ship personnel out of the number 
taken. 

You have been here only a very short time, but I am hopeful, 
Madam Secretary, that before we conclude these hearings you will 
have had an opportunity to make a careful survey of the action the 
services have taken in that direction. That includes the orders the 
services have issued, if any; the memorandums they have written to 
each other about that subject; the directives that have been given by 
the Army commanders to the men in charge of the Air Forces and 
the ships at sea. We want to be sure if there is a place on a ship 
or in an air group for a supporting individual, either that he comes 
from a limited-service category or that we have reduced to the abso- 
lute minimum the men required to support those services. I mean 
minimum consistent with the standards of the services. 

I know that many members of this committee have a “wait and see” 
attitude today. They are encouraged and stimulated by the agree- 
ments, or tentative agreements, which we assume have been reached 
within the Department, among the services, and within the executive 
agencies. We want to be sure that the maximum amount of energy 
is spent to get the maximum number of fighting men per given group 
of people. 

Mrs. RosEnsera. Senator, “sy I say General Collins will include 
some of that in his answer. I indicated in my original statement 
the additional number of combat divisions—increased number that 
will be gotten out of the number of men we originally estimated—I 
would like to divide the list into two parts, if I may. I will give you 
all the orders that have been given. 

Senator Jounson. How did you get that extra one, if we may de- 
part some? As I remember your testimony, you said between one 
and two extra divisions would be squeezed out of the same number 
of men. 

Now, first I would like to know what you did to get that result in 
the Army. If you got that result in the ‘Army, I would like to know 
what the Air Force is doing and what the Navy is doing to get the 
same result or comparable results. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am sure General Collins, who did that, will 

answer it himself; I would like to answer the second part of the 
uestion—I would like to say that I have some information as to what 
we plan to do, and that I would like to give the committee in executive 
session, if I may. 
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Senator Jonnson. Then in keeping with the usual practice, we will 
postpone until another day the replies from the Air Force and the 
Navy on what steps you have taken recently 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You can have that right now. 

Senator JoHnson. Are you ready? 

Mr. Zuckertr. Do you want all the details? I can give you a sum- 
mary of what we have done. 

Senator JoHnson. Very well. It may be encouraging to the Navy 
if you have had as good results as they indicate the Army has had, 
Give us a brief summary of what you have done, when it was done, 
and how you did it. 

Mr. Zuckerr. Very well. 

Senator Jounson. This is Assistant Secretary for Air Eugene 
Zuckert. 

Mr. Zucxert. For the past 2 years our program has been operating 
in its present form. We have centralized in Air Force headquarters, 
which is important, I think—centralized the responsibility for the 
kind of manpower utilization. 

The second thing we have been using a system of yardsticks and 
manpower controls and manpower standards which were originally 
worked up in World War IT and have been brought up to date on the 
basis of experience since that time. 

Senator Jonnson. When you brought them up to date, did you have 
a tendency to increase or decrease the number of fighting men per 
minimum number? 

Mr. Zuckert. Sometimes one and sometimes the other. 

Senator Jonnson. And over all? 

Mr. Zuckert. Over all I would say I do not know for sure, but I 
think that with the complexity of our equipment, I think you might 
find we would have less people actually in seats in the airplane in 
relation to the supporting structure. 

Senator JoHnson. Have you done any study lately? 

Mr. Zuckert. We have made a lot of studies, Senator. 

Senator JoHnson. On this particular thing? 

Mr. Zuckert. Over all I just do not know. 

Senator Jonnson. Very well on that for today, Mr. Secretary. Be- 
fore the hearings conclude I would like for the Assistant Secretary to 
confer with the services and be sure to be prepared to tell us what has 
been done, what is being done, what is going to be done in this particu: 
lar direction. 

Mr. Zucxerr. You realize there was considerably more to the sum- 
mary. 

Senator Jounson. Oh, yes; but if you have not brought yourself up 
to date on it, we do not have to decide this morning. I ‘should like for 
you to be as well prepared as you can. 

Mr. Fropera. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. For the past 

several years the Navy and Marine Corps have been organized along 
the strictest austerity lines. During this period the fundamental 
principle of personnel planning has been the absolute minimum shore 
establishment consistent with effective support of the fleet and the 
fleet marine forces and the effective training of personnel. 

This principle has been emphasized repeatedly in recent years, and 
again no later than a few weeks ago the Secretary of the Navy sent a 
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message to all naval and marine activities which stressed the essen- 
tiality of putting every man possible into the combat forces of the 
Naval Establishment and pointed out the threat to those combat 
forces if any personnel available for combat duty were to be unneces- 
sarily kept ashore. The Chief of Naval Operations and the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps have followed up these instructions 
with their respective jurisdictions. 

In this connection it must be pointed out that the Naval Establish- 
ment has no fixed percentage as between fleet and fleet support and 
training activities. They are based upon the geographical and other 
operating requirements of the fleet and on the need for training of 
replac ements for fleet personnel. 


Comparative table on combat and supporting personnel 
NAVY 





June 30, | June 30, June 30, 
1950 ! | 1951 1952 


Fleet support: 
Continental United States 
Overseas 
Training (including Reserve training) ? 
Transients,’ patients, prisoners, etc_ - 


Total. 


MARINE CORPS 


Operating forces. ....- i ai eee a ’ 52.9 

Training base adtose.Jos ‘ ey era 20. 6 | 19.6 | 
Supporting base. - - sais ‘ 18.5 | 11.8 
Transients, patients, and prisoners wld ; | 8.0 8. 


PR ash cine tos ciieadantee ‘ Pa 100. 0 100 100. 


June 30, 1950, figures are actual. June 30, 1951, and June 30, 1952, figures are estimates from pianned 
allocations. 

2 Tt is to be noted that the percentage of personnel engaged in training has increased steadily under the 
expansion program. ‘The figure for June 30, 1952, should be the peak and subsequently decline. It is 
expected this eventual reduction in the training line will be applied to the fleet line in building up the latter 
In further years 

Our transient percentages may appear high in comparison with the Army, since the Army accounting 
ystem includes such personnel as on board the new station. 


Senator JoHnson. Do the armed services waste technical skills 
within the services ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I will answer that for the services. I would say 
that there are certain skills which are technical skills in civilian life 
for which there is no military counterpart, which would seem wasteful. 
For instance, there are a lot of lawyers who go into the services. We 
do not need all of them as lawyers in the military. That might 
appear to be a waste. 

There is, however, a class that are technicians who should be better 
used, and I am quite certain that, as in industry, we in the military 
also waste technical skills. We are bending every effort to see that 
technicians are used wherever possible unless they have an overriding 
nilitary skill or unless we must take them because there are no others 
to use for combat. 

Senator Jounson. You bring up a very interesting point that one 
of the members spoke to me about the other day. We would like to 
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have supplied for the record the number of lawyers commissioned in 
the judge advocate branch in each service in the last 6 months. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will have it for you. 

Senator Jounson. We would like to have the number and age and 
anything else pertinent which you have available without too much 
trouble. There is a general feeling that a lot of young men are 
getting nice berths in this particular place when some of these fellows 
whom you are sending back home, because they are passed over, could 
do their work. 

Do the armed services have too much overhead in your judgment, 
Madam Secretary ? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. May I ask just what you mean by “overhead,” Sen- 
ator? Do you mean men or money ? 

Senator JoHnson. Both. Do they have too many people and is it 
costing us too much? I would say your overhead is considerable. | 
would like to have your expert opinion on that subject. Do you 
think we can economize in manpower and dollars so far as overhead is 
concerned ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. My answer, Senator, is that I have never seen the 
place yet where you could not, if you dig your teeth into it, and I am 
sure the same is true here. 

Senator Jonnson. You are getting your teeth ready? 

Mrs. RosenBere. I am. 

Senator Jounson. Two committee questions relate to the use of 
civilian school and college facilities. Will the armed services expand 
ROTC or military technical training to use junior college plants and 
facilities? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. At the present time there are studies being made 
on both the next two questions. It is our desire to make sure that both 
for ROTC, or anything else, we give the widest distribution so that 
every type of college and university will get its share of the men for the 
use of the facilities. 

Senator JoHnson. In either universal training or maintaining a 
three-million-plus force how can the civilian plant and facilities of 
colleges and secondary schools be best utilized ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The same committee is doing the work on both. 

Senator Jonson. The next question we will go into with you a 
little later. The last question is: What are the Department of De- 
fense proposals as to hazards pay ? 

Mrs. RosenBerc. The Department of Defense is coming up with 
suggested legislation on hazards pay for men in the Army. At the 
present time there is hazards pay in the Air Force and there is haz- 
ards pay in the Navy—for the Army and Marine Corps we are coming 
up for hazards pay. 

Hazards pay is carefully confined now to designated combat areas, 
the one we are suggesting, and in front of the regimental headquar- 
ters, nothing behind that. 

I may say of course for the Navy and the Air Force and Marines 
we have to work out different conditions. I may say this, Mr. Sena- 
tor: The reason we are coming up with suggestions for hazards pay 
is because we feel that there is an inequality now, which we do not 
want to continue. However, the Department is not satisfied with 
the entire planning of hazards pay. Some of it came into effect 
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when hazards pay came from the type of equipment we used, which 
is no longer true. 

We are now conducting a study and hope to come up with recom- 
mendations that cover all services along those lines in times of 
peace and in times of hostilities. 

Senator JoHnson. Shortly ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Not fast enough that we would not like to have 
this hazards pay enacted. The men who are now in Korea are under- 
going hazards for which we feel some recognition should be given, 
if the other services have hazards pay. 

Senator Jounson. When do you think you will have your recom- 
mendations ready ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenspera. On hazards pay ? 

Senator JoHnson. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosensperc. We will have our recommendations next week. 
It is at the Bureau of the Budget. Ours is finished and it is now 
being screened by the Bureau of the Budget. Our request for legis- 
lation and our studies will take a few months on the overall question. 

Senator Jounson. You were very successful in getting the three- 
million-four-hundred-sixty-two figure cleared by the President. I 
hope that you can give some attention to hazards pay. We have a 
lot of people involved in hazardous duty these days who feel they 
have not had a fair share. 

I want to ask the committee a question at this time. We have a 
problem on the floor of the Senate. We may be in session an hour, 
or we could be there all afternoon. We have not made a dent in 
this problem. We have been having hearings now morning and 
afternoon, in some instances, for several days. 

The chairman would like very much to have a hearing this after- 
noon if his colleagues will indulge him. I would like ‘to call that 
hearing for 2:45 in this room, and in the event that it develops be- 
tween now and 2 o’clock that our presence will be required on the 
floor, I will ask General Mudge to notify Secretary Rosenberg and 
we could call the hearing off? Is that agreable to my colleagues? 

Senator CHapMan. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Before we conclude this morning, I am receiving 
some commendatory messages as a result of information that has come 
out of these hearings that I am not sure I am entitled to, particularly 
on the statement that the committee does not feel that 18-year- -olds 
should be drafted. 

Now I want to call the attention of the committee and the Depart- 
ment and those others present that so far as the committee, and I hope 
as far as every member of the committee is concerned, we are not here 
as advocates. We are here as judges to determine what is the best 
course to follow. 

A person’s judgment is no better than his information. As stated 
in the opening statement of the chairman, we have not reached any 
irrevocable decisions. If we had, it would not be necessary to use 
all this manpower for several weeks. So I do not want the impression 
to go out to the country that we are like Bob Taylor’s goat, that we 
have already voted, or that any decision has been reached. 
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It has been necessary to ask for alternative proposals. At the recess 
on last Friday the committee was hearing the answer to the question 
we have completed this morning. I want to review for the benetit 
of the committee and some of the members who were not here, and 
the Department, some of the things that we had in mind when we 
ended. 

We have covered No. 1 pretty well this morning, but it reads as 
follows: 

What procedures have been initiated to insure the greatest number of fighting 
units per given number of available men? 

Now we have supplemented that this morning by asking for copies 
of all directives, all memorandums, any action that has been taken in 
connection with the Army commanders and any others to that end. 

Two: We asked for revised charts in light of the upward revision 
of manpower needs from three million two to three million five. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. We are ready with that. 

Senator Jounson. You have those charts, and we plan to go into 
them this afternoon. 

I, too, Madam Secretary, wish we had a rubber chart, but if these 
revisions keep coming in it looks like that is what we have; a rubber 
chart. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Let’s restrain my facetiousness, Senator. 

Senator JoHnson. I want to suggest this because I know certain 
members feel it would be helpful. If that chart expert has not been 
overworked and can get busy, I think we ought to have a new chart 
showing the various alternatives. Over here we could show up at the 
top th: at we know we need three million five as of today—I assume it 
has not been changed. In column No. 1 we can show how many we can 
get from the 18-year-old group, in column 2 we can show how many 
we can get from the administrative changes under the present draft 
act. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We understood you asked for that, and we have 
it, and if it is not sufficient this afternoon, we will have the kind you 
want in the morning. 

Senator Jonnson. All my colleagues cannot be here all the time, 
because they have other things to do, but I would like for them to 
come in and see proposal A recommended by the Department of 
Defense, B an alternative proposal, C, D, E, F. They can pick the 
one that best fits in with their view of good national policy as well as 
their own States’ interest. 

Now the committee has asked the Department of Defense if it con- 
sidered cost figures and arguments on why the rtaining and service 
period should be 27 months instead of some other period, That is 
not to be taken, Madam Secretary, as indicating that this committee 
or any individual on this committee is opposed to 21 or 24 or 26 
or 27 or 30 or anything else. We do want the information on those 
various periods. 

Mrs. Rosensperc. We will have it for you this afternoon. 

Senator Jonnson. The committee has asked that the Department 
furnish cost figures on calling men with dependents in contrast to 
calling single men. Do you have that available? 

Mrs. RosenseErc. Yes, we have that. 
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Senator Jounson. We want your best estimates on the number of 
World War II veterans who served overseas and who did not serve 
overseas, broken down as nearly as possibly by the length of total 
service. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will not have that this afternoon. We hope to 
have it soon. 

Senator Jounson. There was also the suggestion of Senator Salton- 
stall for a statement of policy concerning the length of service with 
respect to reservists who have had prior active service. I assume that 
was reasonably well covered this morning. 

The committee hopes that all these estimates and figures submitted 
in the Department’s testimony will be neither optimistic nor pessi- 
mistic, but as reasonable and as accurate as possible. That is super- 
flous, since we had all that in the record the other day, but that is just a 
reminder. 

I should like for you, Madam Secretary, to confer with General 
Bradley and ascertain the date that would be most acceptable to him 
and to the other Chiefs. Sometime prior to Thursday we would like 
to go over with the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs and individual 
representativ es of the Chiefs themselves some of the questions that 
have been presented here. 

We want to get it in the record and to the country, that the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 

Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff of the Army feel that 
this proposal is the best proposal that their minds can produce, and 
that it should be accepted if we are to do our duty to our country. 

We want to have their observations along that line. If they agree, 
we want them to say so; if they do not, we want them to say so. I 
think the country is vitally interested in knowing what these men, with 
such illustrious careers, think about the manpower situation. We 
cannot rely on them to defend the Nation unless we can get their 
opinions and try to supply them with the manpower they need. They 
cannot do it with their bare hands. 

Are there any questions or suggestions from any member of the 
committee ? 

Mrs. Rosensperc. May I say just two things. General Bradley is 
available at any time. I think Admiral Sherman will be. I am afraid 
Gener ‘al Collins and General Vandenberg will be a few days. 

sut I would like to say we would not have the temer ity to come up 
with a plan unless that plan had their approval. 

Senator JoHnson. We assumed, of course, when you came here, it 
had the approval of all the services and General Marshall. However, 
we still think it is good for each of those men to tell the committee 
what they think about it and subject themselves to the committee's 
observations and questions. I should like General Mudge to meet 
with you after we recess and work out a plan that will bring General 

Bradley and Admiral Sherman here. If the Acting Chief for the Air 
Force and the Army is available, we would like for them to come and 
maybe we will get through with it at some 2-hour session. 

In the meantime, the committee will recess until 2: 45, with the 
understanding that in the event our presence is required on the Senate 
floor, we will notify the Secretary and the press prior to 2 o'clock. 
That is not a very satisfactory arrangement, I know. 

Mrs. Rosensere. It is perfectly all right. 
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Senator Jonnson. But that is the best we can do under the cireum- 
stances. Do you have something ? 

Mrs. RosenserG. I have two things. You also asked us to give you 
a list of facilities—when we expect to activate them, and so on, from 
all services. We have that ready. 

The day before, you asked that we submit the war service rendered 
by men under 19 in all wars, as far back as possible. I would like 
to submit that for the record now. 

ae JoHNsON. Without objection, that will be made part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


War SerRvVICE RENDERED BY MEN UNDER NINETEEN 


The history of our country shows men under 19 years of age participating 
in all our wars. The statutory age for enrollment or registration has often 
been set below 18 years, and 16- and 17-year-olds have at times been liable for 
mnilitary service. 


COLONIAL PERIOD 


During the Colonial period we were engaged for a century and a half in 
wars against the Indians. Throughout this period military duty was required 
of males between the ages of 16 and at least 50 in all the Colonies, 


REVOLUTIONARY WAR 


In one of its earliest defense measures, the Continental Congress recommended 
“that all able-bodied, effective men, between 16 and 50 years of age, be formed 
into companies of militia.” Many men under 19 ably served their country in 
the war for independence. 

After the war was won, George Washington stated his belief that every 
citizen, “who enjoys the protection of a free government, owes not only a 
proportion of his property, but even of his personal services to the defense of it.” 
He advocated that men from 18 to 50 should be registered on the militia rolls. 

In 1782 the Congress provided for national defense by requiring that “each 
and every free, able-bodied, white male citizen * * * who is or shall be of 
the age of eighteen years, and under the age of forty-five” should be enrolled 
in the militia. 


WAR OF 1812 AND WAR WITH MEXICO 


During the War of 1812 the volunteer system failed to provide a Regular 
Army of adequate numbers, and the militia had to be used. Men under 19 
fought in both the Regular Army and the militia, but there was no conscription. 
It was Thomas Jefferson's belief that the War of 1812 “proves more forcibly the 
necessity of obliging every citizen to be a soldier * * *, We must train 
and classify the whole of our male citizens * * *. Wecan never be safe until 
this is done.” 

The Mexican War, fought by the Regular and Volunteer Army, was like the 
War of 1812, unnecessarily prolonged because of the short term of enlistments. 
As in our previous wars, many soldiers were under 19. 


CIVIL WAR 


By July 1863 President Lincoln’s program of volunteer enlistment had col- 
lapsed and the Federal Government ordered that “a draft of 300,000 militia be 
immediately called into service of the United States, to serve for 9 months, 
unless sooner discharged.” In the spring of 1863 national conscription was 
finally introduced. Liability for military service was extended to all able-bodied 
men between the ages of 20 and 45. (A draftee could arrange, however, for a 
substitute to serve for him.) It is estimated that about 305,000 18-year-olds saw 
service with the Union forces. 

The early Confederate forces were raised by the enlistment of volunteers. 
The first draft act of the Confederacy, passed as early as April 1862, provided 
for the conscription of white men between the ages of 18 and 35; the upper age 
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was extended in September of that year to 45. In February 1864 the lower 
and upper age limits were changed to permit conscription of men between the 
ages of 17 and 50. Many men under 19 served in the military forces of the 
Confederacy, but no reliable estimate of the number is available. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 


The war against Spain was fought by Regulars and Volunteers who included 
many men who were under 19 years of age. 


WORLD WAR I 


Less than a month and a half after the United States entered World War I 
in 1917 a selective service law was enacted. The initial law provided that men 
between the ages of 21 and 30, both inclusive, were subject to registration and 
liable to military service. Under a subsequent joint resolution men who had 
become 21 since June 5, 1917, were registered and became liable to military 
service. On August 31, 1918, the President signed another act providing for the 
registration and liability for military service of “all male citizens and aliens re- 
siding in the United States (not enemy aliens) between the ages of 18 and 45, 
poth inclusive.” It further provided that “the President could, by proclamation, 
require the registration from time to time of those who had attained 18 years 
of age since the last preceding registration day” and that such registrants were 
subject to military service. In a proclamation, setting September 12, 1918, as 
registration day, President Wilson stated: “A century and a quarter ago it 
was deliberately ordained by those who were then responsible for the safety and 
defense of the Nation that the duty of military service should rest upon all 
able-bodied men between the ages of 18 and 45. We now accept and fulfill the 
obligation which they established, an obligation expressed in our national stat- 
utes from that time until now * * *,.” Of the 238,908,576 registrants in 
World War I, a total of 939,875 were 18 years old. Because World War I ended 
less than 2 months after the registration of 18-year-olds had taken place, rela- 
tively few were drafted. Still, more than 75,000 men of this age served in World 
War I. 

WORLD WAR II 


The Selective Service Act of September 1940 provided for the registration and 
liability of men between the ages of 21 and 36, but any person, aged 18 to 35 
inclusive, was to be afforded an opportunity to volunteer for induction. Shortly 
after the Pearl Harbor attack, the registration age was reduced to 18 years, and 
the liability to military service was extended to ages 20 to 44 inclusive. The 
need of the Armed Forces for younger men and the heavy inroads made by 
selective service on the labor force in the higher age brackets convinced the Con- 
gress in November 1942 of the necessity to include 18-year-olds in the category 
of those liable to military service. As a result the maximum number of 18-year- 
olds on active duty at any one time was about 643,000 (Army and Air Forces, 
284,000; Navy, 300,000; Marine Corps, 59,000). 


CONCLUSION 


The basic study analyzing the problem of “Age in the Selective Service Proc- 
ess” published in 1946—from which most of the facts stated above are based, 
concludes that one of the main lessons learned from our history is that future 
legislation should extend registration and liability to military service to men 18. 

Senator Jonnson. Madam Secretary, we want to commend you for 
the attention you have given these questions. Also the cooperation you 
have always extended to the committee in getting us any information 
we need, and we look forward to seeing you again at 2: 45. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
at 2:45 p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 
Chis morning we agreed that we would resume the hearing at 2: 45 


for the purpose of having the committee brought up to date on the 
up-to-date charts. 
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Mr. John Adams, assistant general counsel of the Department of 
Defense, is with us. 

Mr. Adams, do you have a prepared statement or do you just want 
to start out on the charts? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JOHN G. ADAMS—Resumed 


Mr. Apams. No, sir. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Jounson. If we can work out some way where we can see 
the chart instead of the microphone, it will be helpful to us. 

Mr. Apams. Friday when we concluded our discussions, at which 
time we were discussing the proposed force of 3.5 millions, the com- 
mittee had before it a chart (with reference to chart “J”) indicating 
the size of the selective service pool during a certain number of years, 

The first figure shown was 816,000 young men who were in class I-A 
availables on October 31 of this year, 

Using the calculations as to inductions which were expected—— 

Senator Jonnson. Let us see: From your total 8,000,000 figure you 
finally got it down to 816,000 between the ages of 19 and 26? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. There are 816,000 Class I-A avail- 
ables, to which we will add during the year, this fiscal year after 
October 31 until the end of the year, a total of 862,000 additional; from 
which we will deduct 457,000 young men who will be inducted. That 
would leave us at the end of the fiscal year 411,000 men. 

Senator Jounson. You lose me there. I do not get that. You have 
816,000 left of the 8,000,000 pool ? 

Mr. Apams. Correct. 

Senator Jounson. Now, you have 457,000 who will become 19 be- 
tween October and June 30. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. Then, 816,000 and 457,000 will give 
you a total of 

Mr. Apams. About 1,275,000, from which we are going to deduct by 
induction during the 8-month period 862,000. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. 

Now, that 1,275,000, of that figure, 862,000 of them will enlist ? 

Mr. Apams. No; will be inducted, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Will be inducted ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Yes; and enlist. 

Mr. Apams. And enlist. That will then leave the pool at the end of 
the year with 411,000 men. 

Senator Jounson. Why do you just induct and enlist 862,000 be- 
tween now and June 30? Is that the figure that is required to bring 
you up to 3,462,000 ? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. The figure of 3,462,000 will not be completely 
reached by June 30 on the present calculations. 

Senator Jounson. Why did you tell us it would be? 

Mr. Apams. We made a survey at the week end with the military 
department since we were here, and the present planning of the mili- 
tary department indicates they will not reach the full figure by the 
end of the year. 
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Senator Jounson. You mean there is not anything on the horizon 
that will indicate to the military that they will need as many as 
> 462,000 men between now and June 30? 

Mrs. RosenserG. I would like to answer that in executive session. 

Senator Jounson. You have just changed your testimony. The 
other day you said it would be 314 million: 1 now you say it is 3 million 
what by June 304 

Mr. ApaMs. I will not state the figure now, Mr. Chairman. I think 
it should be ean in executive session. It will be substantially a larger 
figure than 3.2 million in the first chart [with reference to chart C |. 

“Senator Jounson. Why is that required to be given in executive ses- 
sion? We have been given it over the radio, in joint sessions of Con- 
gress; why do you have to give us that in executive session ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Not on that. 

Senator Jounson. How many will you have on June 30% What is it 
as of this Monday, how many are we going to have in our Army ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. As of the plan of Thursday afternoon, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Senator Jonnson. Last week, last Thursday. 

Mrs. Rosenpere (continuing). Last Thursday, we had a force of 
3.2 million, which we told you was our goal for the end of 1952, and 
that the directives of the President and the Secretary were that we 
were to hasten that and squeeze it in no later than June 1952, and 
sooner if possible; that is this coming 

Senator Jonnson. June 1951? 

Mrs. RosenperG. 1951 and sooner if possible; but that is the outside 
date, with the possible exception of 50,000 for the Air Force if they 
have not the equipment ready 3 in time. 

On Friday morning we came up with a new figure of an addition 
which brings it up to : 3.462,000—if I have the figure right. We said 
that that is to be accomplished as soon as possible. We are not sure 
whether we can phase all those men in by the June date, June 1951, 
but some of them will go in, or as soon as possible thereafter. 

Senator Jounson. I ‘thought, in response to Senator Russell's ques- 
tion, the answer was that you planned to reach a 3,462,000 figure by 
June 30. That was your target. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Or as soon as possible thereafter. Our target at 
that time was 3.2 million. If our facilities and everything else are 
available, and we can phase these men in as quickly as possible, that 
is the limitation. 

We have one problem, Senator, which I am sure you are aware of. 
We have a great many men whom we would need for trainers who 
are now actually engaged in combat. We can phase the men in only 
as quickly as we can train them, and that is an enormous amount of men 
to phase in in that short possible time. Our directives are to phase 
them in as quickly as possible. 

Senator Jounson. When you add 862,000, what do you add it to? 
Do you add it to 1,600,000 or 1.500,000, or what ? 

Mr. Avams. You add it to the figure of 2,100,000 men. 

Senator Jounson. 2,100,000 ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; and together they do—— 

Senator Jounson. So that together you are going to add 862,000 to 

2,100,000 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. And that will give you 2,900,000, and that is your 
plan today for June 30? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. That is the plan for induction. 

In addition to that, and the Regular Forces, there will be certain 
additional enlistments, and there will be the National Guard and the 
Reserves. 

Senator Jounson. Well, you say inductions and enlistments. Does 
that not include them all? 

Mr. Apams. These are enlistments from the selective-service pool, 
There are enlistments outside of the pool of men over 26, and men who 
have a veteran’s status, and they are not included here. This chart 
[indicating chart J] is a study only of selective-service availables. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Then, what do you think it will be if 
your plan does change on June 30? 

Mr. Apams. What do we think what will be? 

Senator JoHnson. Your total Armed Forces ? 

Mr. Apams. 3,325,000. 

Senator JoHnson. So we have gone from 3,200,000 to 3,462,000 and 
back to 3,000,000 what ? 

Mr. Apams. 3,325,000 as of June 30. The balance of those—— 

Senator Jonnson. What are the limiting factors? That figure is 
3,000,000 what ¢ 

Mr. Apams. 3,325,000. 

Senator Jonson. Instead of 3,462,000? 

Mr. Apvams. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. So that represents a cut-back over last week of 
137,000, because you are limited to people to train them and facilities; 
is that correct ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. No, sir; we have not cut back. On Friday morning 
we got permission to-raise our goal to 3,462,000—I am sorry, I am 
getting confused. 

Senator JoHnson. 3,462,000. 

Mrs. Rosensere. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. At the time you testified you expected to have 
them by June30. Now you testify you are only going to have 3,325,000, 
and that is a difference of 137,000. Why that difference? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Let us put that difference as being due to the 
ignorance of the Secretary—I mean the Assistant Secretary, myself. 
I got that figure over the telephone, Senator. I said that we will 
get up as soon as possible to that figure, by June, or as soon as possible. 

Now, the order was signed on Friday. The services as yet have 
not even received it back; so that there is no cut-back. The only 
limitation 

Senator Jonnson. What are the limiting factors? Why can’t you 
go to 3,462,000? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The ability with which the services can absorb 
new men. 

Senator Jounson. What do you mean by “ability to absorb”? That 
can cover everything and touch nothing. Does that mean that you 
do not have the facilities to absorb them; that you do not have facili- 
ties to process these people; that you do not have the equipment to 
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ceive to them; that you do not have the men to train them? Is it ali 
of those things or some of those things? What is it? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. It may mean all of them, Senator; it may mean 
some. 

Senator Jounson. I am not talking about what it might mean. I 
want to know what it does mean, because I am going to be asked that 
question, and I want to be able to point to an authority and tell them 
that here is what they tell us. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Senator, may I say that there is a certain schedule 
by which the services feel that they can intelligently absorb men. We 
do not want to open facilities and have them idle and wasted, so we 
are trying to gear our facilities to the time that we can absorb men. 
We must gear our equipment, and that we must speed up; we do not 
have to slow that. We must speed up to get it as fast as we can 
get men. 
~ Senator Jonnson. I think that the whole outfit is going to have to 
be speeded up. I want to be sure that this is as fast as the Defense 
Department can go. ‘That is why I want to find out what it is that is 
limiting. I do not want to pass a draft bill and get everybody thinking 
that they are going to get in the service, and then find that we cannot 
put them in intelligently. The time to be intelligent is when we pass 
this bill. If you do not need these people, and if you do plan to put 
in only 3,825,000, vou might have a different answer than if you are 
talking about 3,462,000. 

If you followed Senator Saltonstall’s question the other day, you 
can see that. I want to get at the reasons which have developed since 
last Friday, which reduce the number who will be in the service 
137,000. Is that lack of facilities? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Pardon me? 

Senator Jounson. Is that lack of facilities? 

Mrs. Rosensere. I think, if I may go back again, that if there was 
anything wrong it was my own statement. I got the number; I gave 
it to you. I said that is to be for June 1951, or as soon as possible 
thereafter, and I still say that; that it is to be then or as soon as 
possible. 

Now, what are the limiting factors? The limiting factors may be 
that we have not enough men to train them; that there is not enough 
equipment maybe for that many, because we are crowding in a large 
number now in much less time than we expected to do it. Would 
you say that is correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. Those are the major reasons. I should put this 
down: If everything was put on a forced-draft basis, I am sure that 
the services could, the proper ceilings were given and the money ap- 
propriated, the ceilings could get to that level, your sources could 
get to that level. 

Senator Jounson. What is the source of our Armed Forces as of 
today, total ? 

Mr. ApaMs. 2,367,000. 

Senator Jounson. So, roughly, you plan to add approximately a 
million men between January and June? 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. And you do think, regardless of what comes, that 
you could not add more than a million during that time? 


78743—51——_18 
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Mrs. Rosensere. No, sir. If the necessity demands it, we can add 
that and as many more as necessary. ‘That is what Secretary Johnson 
said and meant by a “forced draft” ; right ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. If we are under forced draft, we can go ahead and 
handle more. We will not handle them as intelligently or as eco- 
nomically. For instance, there will be certain items of individual 
equipment which are required in the training process, which would 
be missing. 

For instance, similar to classroom, you can get a good student if you 
have 40 in aclass. But you can get a better ‘student, possibly, if you 
only have 20 in a class. ‘We could increase the number of men train- 
ing under a trainer. There is a lot of room for elasticity; but, if we 
are shooting for the best job with the smaller number of men and the 
most ecohomical methods, we believe that we can phase in approxi- 
mately 3,325,000 by June 30. 

Senator Jounson. And the Department of Defense thinks that we 
have time to do it, and that efficiency and economy are required. For 
that reason, you are going to shoot at putting in only 3,825,000? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would say, Senator, that is higher policy than 
any of us can answer; and I am sure that, if any other emer gency de- 
mands it, the Department will change as quickly as required. 

Senator Jounson. Well, there are some of us who think that we 
have a slight emergency now. I am not talking about the future, | 
am talking about now. Is the position of the ‘Defense Department 
that all they need to do is to take in 3,325,000 people between now 
and June 30? I was considerably stimulated the other day by the 
new figure. I have had even higher figures in mind. I have heard by 
the grapevine that we have had a little emergency on here, and ] 
he = been somewhat concerned about the size of our Armed Forces. 

am disappointed to find that, because of efficiency and economy, 
the Department of Defense is willing to plan to take in only 3,325,000 
people. If that is their plan, I want to be sure that the record is clear 
for the Senate and for the country that that is all that you plan to do; 
that is what you think is sufficient. You think the security of this 
country, under the conditions as you see them today, requires only 
that—those numbers are all that are required ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, may I answer that? These gentlemen 
are here from the services. 

Senator Jonnson. I would like for you to. 

Mrs. RosenserG. I would like to answer that for the Department 
of Defense. 

First of all, the Navy will get its figures up by June; is that correct! 

Mr. Fiorera. That is correct. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. To the full, including the new figure. 

Senator Jounson. What will that be? Let us get the present and 
the June 30 figures. How many do you have on board today ? 

Mr. FLopers. We have in the Navy today about 553,000; about 
553,000 for the Navy. 

Senator Jonnson. What do you expect to have June 30? 

Mr. Fuorerc. 166,000 for the Marines. 

Senator Jounson. What do you expect for the Navy June 30? 

Mr. Fonere. That figure is still classified. Do you want it, sir! 
If you do, I will be glad to give it to you. 
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Senator JOUNSON. Well, is there any reason for it to be classified ? 
Mr. Fuiovere. Yes, sir. 

Mrs. RosENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fuonere. And particularly the Marine Corps figure, sir. We 
will be glad to give it to you, sir. 

Senator JOHNSON, I do not want you to give me anything that I 
ought not to know. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. We will give it to you in executive session, Sena- 
tor, but we cannot give it out here. 

Senator JoHNsoN. This is a public session. I guess there are good 
and sufficient reasons why you think that it should be classified. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. What are your Marines today ? 

Mit Fronerc. The Marines are 166,000, sir, and the expansion 

Senator Jounson. And the same thing applies to the Marines? 

Mr. Fioperc. Yes, sir. The expansion of both of those arms will 
be within our capacity, and we will be able to reach our goal by June 30. 

Senator Jounson. And will satisfy your requests? 

Mr. Fiopere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you are going to get all that you think you 
need ¢ 

Mr. Fioserc. Well, our present commitment. 

Senator Jounson. If you get run off the seas, and we have given 
you all you want after June: 30, that is all you want? 

Admiral Roper. I may say that will be a number sufficient to man 
the forces that have been approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Jonnson. Has the Navy had approved the forces that it 
thinks should be in being? 

Admiral Rover. The Joint Chiefs of Staffs have approved the forces 
that they think are necessary. 

Senator Jonson. Has the Navy’s request to them been approved 

Admiral Roper. Numbers are based upon the manning of those 
forces that they have approved. 

Senator Jounson. Then the Navy has made its request for the men 
it thinks it needs, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff have approved the re- 
quest they made? 

Admiral Roper. They approved the ships, and we have asked for the 
number of men to man those ships. 

Senator Jonnson. They have given you the ships that you have re- 
quested, so that the Navy is going to have all the men and all the ships 
that it thinks it needs if this f program is carried out ? 

Admiral Rover. That is the point I wish to make, sir: that the Navy 
does not ask for the ships; the Joint Chiefs of Staff approve the forces. 

Senator Jounson. The Navy has nothing to do with how many 
ships you have got or how many men on them ? 

Adiniral Rover. The Navy is a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator Jounson. I would think they would have some little idea 
about it. I would think the Navy representative would have to get 
it from you. Has his figure been whittled down any by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? Maybe ‘I do not make myself clear, or maybe I do, 
and you do not want to tell me. The Navy has made its request for 
the number of ships it wants, and the number of men it will take to 
man those ships; is that correct ? 
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Admiral Rorrr. I could not answer that, sir, because that is the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff decision. 

Senator Jounson. Where does the Joint Chiefs of Staff get its in- 
formation about the Navy? 

Admiral Roper. From their own staff, which is composed of mem- 
bers of all services. 

Senator Jonson. Where do they get it? Does the Navy have any- 
thing to do with making the request for the size of its fleet? , 

Admiral Rorrr. The Chief of Naval Operations is a member of the 
Joint Chiefs. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. May I answer this instead of theadmiral? I think 
the plans, the strategic plans, the logistic plans, are prepared by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

When the plan is prepared, each service submits to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff what they think they need to carry out the mission which is 
entrusted to them under that particular operation. 

Senator Jonnson. I think that is right. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Those are the figures which are submitted to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. At this moment I could not say whether any of 
the services have asked for 1 more ship, 50 more planes, or anything 
else; but the reason unification was set up, as you gentlemen have set 
it up, and the reason there is a Joint Chiefs of Staff, is that there 
should be what is known as a balanced force within what the economy 
can allow, and what the Congress will give us. 

However, I would like to say that it is my understanding that the 
requirements of the services are fully satisfied as to their requests 
under these figures. If you would like to have them, I would be 
very glad to ask General Bradley further with respect to that. 

Senator Jounson. We will ask them further, but I think that 
answers the question. If the requirements of the services are fully 
satisfied, and the services are satisfied that they have the men necessary 
to man the ships that they think they need, then I want to know it. 
The answer to the question would be “Yes.” You have answered it 
for the admiral. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Rosenperac. May I give one modification? That does not say 
that any service has as much as they might want, provided there would 
be no joint planning. 

Senator JouHnson. But it does say that they have what they think 
their requirements are between now and June 30? 

Mrs. Rosennere. Right; yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is what I want to know. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Now, may the Air Force say what they can do up 
to June 30 on this new figure, and on the old figure, and the additional, 
Secretary Zuckert ? 

Senator Jounson. How many do you have today? 

Mr. Zucxert. Senator, we had on the 31st of December about 562, 
000 people in the Air Force. 

Senator Jounson. It runs up to what? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Jonnson. Is that a classified figure? 

Mr. Zcucxert. I had not thought it was. I thought it was on these 
charts. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, the Air Force tells you what it is going to 
have on June 30, but the Navy cannot. What about the Army? 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. The Navy did tell you what it is going to have, 
the full requirement. The only thing it cannot give you is the break- 
down of how that is made up; is that correct ? 

Mr. Fuosere. That is right. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. They will give the full number. 

Senator JoHNSON. What is the full number? You have five fifty- 
three today. 

Mr. Fuiopera. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Jounson. And you have a blank answer as to what you are 
going to have on June 30 in the Navy; is that not so? 

Mr. Frosera. That is a top-secret figure, sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is right. The point I want to make is that 
it is top secret with the Navy and it is a wide-open secret with the Air 
Force. 

Mr. Zuckerr. I might be on my way to jail. [Laughter.] I 
thought is was on the chart, Senator. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. May I say this, Senator: I do not want to put the 
Assistant Secretary in an embarrassing position if they are given a 
top-secret document—— 

Senator JoHNSON. I do not want any top secrets. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. I would be very glad to find out before the after- 
noon is over whether that can be declassified. We very often mark 
things top secret that have already had wide circulation, so I will be 
very glad to see if this is one of them. 

Senator Jounson. Well, it is not top secret, so far as the Air Force 
is concerned, because a chamber of commerce delegation told me Satur- 
day what the figure was. 

Mr. Zucker. Then it cannot be top secret. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. May I say this¢ As Mr. Garlock told me 

Senator Jounson. Who is Mr. Garlock 4 

Mrs. Rosenpera. He is our comptroller. 

Senator JoHNson. Fine. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Assistant sreapteedaarom did I promote you? 
He told me that the figure of the Navy was purposely left out of the 
President’s budget for specific reasons. 

Senator Jounson. I can understand that. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. And I do not think there is anything wrong—— 

Senator Jounson. We do not want to belabor that. We do not want 

if it is secret. 

Mrs. Rosennera. You will have it in executive session. 

Senator Jounson. We just want to find out whether it is secret or 
not and to be sure you know it. 

What about the Army ¢ 

Mr. Jonson. Senator, I have here approximately a page and a 
half of double-spaced type covering all those questions exactly. They 

ire extracted from a top-secret document and, therefore, carry the top- 
secret classification, and we would like to make them a part of the 
record for the committee in executive session. 

Senator JoHnson. Fine; do not get them in the record now. We 
Me get it later. It is apparent that if the Air Force can give us 

it they are going to have, and the Army can give us what they are 
going to have, and you have the total, all you do is a little arithmetic 
to find out what the Navy has. You had better keep it in the brief 
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case until we get it in executive session, and you had better not even 
circulate it among the Senators. 

Senator Saltonstall suggests that in view of the fact that the Army 
and the Navy are not supplying their figures, there is no reason for 
the Air Force to do so, and without objection we will strike from the 
record the estimated figure that the Air Force will arrive at on June 30, 

Now, all of those estimates, the Navy, the Army, and the Air Force, 
lead you to one grand total of 3,325,000 as of June 30; is that correct ! 

Mrs. Rosenperc. And to 3,462,000. 

Senator Jonson. Three million four hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand when and if you can. 

Mr. Rosenperc. Maybe even by June 30 or close thereafter. We 
got the figures Friday, and I cannot tell you whether we will be made 
to put that in before June or whether we have some time after that. 

Senator Jounson. When did you get this 3,325,000 figure? When 
was that arrived at? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Pardon me? 

Senator JoHnson. The 3,325,000 figure—when was that figure ar. 
rived at? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The 3,325,000 was already arrived at over the 
week end, because you will recall I said when I gave the 3.2 million, 
that we already knew of an additional figure, so over the week end we 
could phase those in; but we cannot phase in the other one-hundred- 
and-some-odd thousand. We might before the session is over. 

Senator Jounson. You are going to make an attempt, then, to get 
the other 137,000 in by June 30, but you cannot assure the committee 
that they will be called by that time. 

Mrs. Rosensere. If the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel that they need 
them, and want them, they will get them in before June 30. 

Senator Jounson. All right. 

Mr. Adams, you may proceed. 

Mr. Apams. Based upon reaching the forces, as discussed, 816,000 
selective service registrants were in the pool on October 31. To that 
pool will be added during the balance of the fiscal year 457,000 addi- 
tional men, from which total will be deducted—when I say “total,” 
I mean the addition of 816 plus 457—and from that total will be de- 
ducted 862,000 men, who will be inducted, and enlisted from within 
the group, leaving on board and available for induction at the end 
of the fiscal year a total of 411,000 men, class I-A availables. 

Senator Jounson. So you have available 1.2 million, and you take 
in 862,000, and you have a surplus of 411,000. 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

As I described on Friday, the Director of the Selective Service 
System, General Hershey, considers that he must have an average 
running from four to six times the total monthly inductions scheduled 
as a safety margin. In other words, based upon the inductions that 
are being planned for the next few months at 80,000, and using a 
figure of 5 months, a figure of 400,000 is considered by him to be a 
logical and adequate safety margin which he should have available 
as class I-A availables at any one period while inductions are scaled 
at the rate of 80,000 a month. 

That means that at the end of this fiscal year, if we use the Selec- 
tive Service System’s margin of 400,000, and reach the forces in 
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being, as discussed just now, there will be 411,000, or a total of 11,000 
over and above the Selective Service System’s safety margin. 

Senator Jounson. But if you go to the approved force in being 
of 3.462,000, you will be short 126, 000 men ? 

Mr. ADAMS. That is correct, sir. 

Now, using the same sort of calculations during the following fiscal 
year—that is, adding to the pool the young men who come of the 
age of 19, and adding to the pool also the “200, 000 college students 
that I discussed last w reek as being those who might be squeezed from 
the present deferment of 570, 000, les aving a net deferment of 
370,000—assuming that you add to those coming of age 19 those 
900,000 students, there would be a total of 699, 000. young men avail- 
able for induction. We will induct 641,000 under present “plans. 

Senator JonNnson. You lose me there again. I thought you had 
those coming of age 19 over here in the amount of 457,000. 

Mr. ADAMS. This is a subsequent year, sir. 

Sentor Jounson. This is for fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; this is fiscal 1952. 

Senator Jounson. Now, 1951—let us get 1951. 

Of your 19 to 26, with your present standards and with your present 
law, with your present objectives, your forces in being, if you meet 
the figure the President has approved of 3,462,000, and provide for 
the safety factor, you w ill be short 126,000 men. 

Mr. ApaMs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. 

Now, you are going to get us off 1951. That is behind us. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Let us see what happens after June 30,1951. We 
know we are short 126,000 as of June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Apams. During fiscal year 1952 there will be a total of 699,000 
young men who become available for induction under present stand- 
ards, including young men who reach the age of 19, and including col- 
lege en who may not be deferred next year, and who are being de- 
ferred this year. That total of 699,000 will be depleted by the induc- 
tion under aed planning of 641,000 young men. There was a 
411,000 surplus, based upon our present planning, and this does not 
take into consideration the 126,000 lost that you just discussed, so 
not considering that we meet the force of 3.462, as now planned, there 
would be a surplus of 469,000 on board at the end of that fiscal year. 

Senator JoHNnson. I see. 

Senator SatronsTauL. I was just going to say, to follow out what 
Senator Johnson said, to make those comparable you have to deduct 
126,000 from that; would you not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; you have taken off the following year’s pool. 

Senator Jonnson. Let me get 1952. , How many boys will become 
19 from June 30, 1951, to June 30, 1952 

Mr. Apams. Those who will oon 19 and eligible for induction 
under present standards are 499,000. 

Senator Jounson. Then there are 200,000 college students you can 
add to them. 1 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. So ths at gives you 699,000. 

Mr. Apams. That is correc t, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. Your requirements on the present size of your 
force will require you to induct 641,000? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. All right; 641,000 from 699,000 then leaves you 
58.000 2 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. All right. 

Now, where does the 469,000 come in ? 

Mr. Apams. The 58,000 is added to the 411,000 we already had on 
board and not inducted. 

Senator Jonnson. So at the end of 1952, forgetting the safety factor 
for a moment, you have got a surplus of 58 000, providing you throw 
the 126,000 shortage out of the window, which you apparently did— 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. You said forgetting the safety fac- 
tor—you mean including it. 

Senator Jounson. I mean if you do not take it into account. So 
you cannot maintain your safety factor and meet the force the Pres- 
ident has approved without being something less than 100,000 short 
both in 1951 and 1952—not the same figure in each year, but you will be 
short in both years. 

Mr. Apams. No, sir; that is not correct. The safety factor 

Senator Jonson. You are not going to touch them, you say; you 
are going to have to keep 400,000, General Hershey said. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. When you take that away, you are 126,000 men 
short in 1951; are you not? 

Mr. Apams. That is if you met the force, the figure of 3.462 millions. 

Senator Jounson. We assume that. That is what I pointed out. 
Let us proceed on the basis that we are going to try to meet it at least 
for 2 or 3 days, without changing it. If we do that we are going to 
be 126,000 men short in 1951. In 1952, we pick up 699,000 more, and 
we induct 641,000. That leaves us with a surplus of 58,000 which, 
deducting it from 126,000, leaves us a 68,000 deficit at the end of 1952. 

Mr. Apams. If that 126,000 are inducted this year. 

Senator Jounson. That is a 68,000 deficit. 

Mr. Apams. This 641,000 will be that much less next year, you see. 
If we should meet the target of 3.462 millions at the end of fiscal 1951, 
the inductions during the following year will be that much less. 

Senator Jonnson. That is right. 

Let us assume we do not, and you are going ahead. But as I see it 
if you are shooting at the mark the President set 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator JouNson (continuing). If you get all that you think you 

can, you will be 126,000 men shy June 30, 1951. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Senator Jomnson. And you will be 58,000 men shy June 30, 1952, 
unless you draw into that 411,000. 

Mr. Apams. I cannot follow your figuring in 1952. It is correct in 
1951. 

Senator Jounson. Well, you cannot just ignore the 126,000 deficit 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I thought it would be better if Mr. Adams finished 
by himself. 

Let me say this, Mr. Chairman: What you are saying, Senator, 1 
completely correct, and that means that we are not counting a single 
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casualty or one single man more, and if we keep our safety margin, 
okiell we must, we finish off with a figure of 11,000 only in 1951, and 
we finish off with a figure—already there are 200,000 students in there 
who are now deferred; ; we figure that we have a very small margin— 
I think you said 56,000 or somewhere. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, F ifty-seven thousand. 

Mrs. Rosrnserc. Fifty-seven thousand, without a single casualty 
or single additional man we may need. 

Senator SarronsraLn. Well, ‘that is not quite it, Mrs. Rosenberg. 
You are 57,000 shy if you include a safety factor of 400,000 men. 

Mrs. Rosenser@. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. How do you get 57 when you take 58 from 1267 
You corrected my arithmetic. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I took 126,000 from 469,000, which left 343.- 
000, which with a safety factor of 400,000 would make a difference of 
57.000. 

Senator Jounson. You do agree they are short in both years? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. And they agree they are short in both years? 

Mrs. Rosensera. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. What are we going to do about it? Where do we 
go from there ¢ 

(The chart previously referred to, i. e., chart J, is shown in the 
on endlix. ) 

Mr. Apams. May I now move to the next chart [indicating chart K], 
Mr. Chairman. This is a chart [reference is to chart K] the chairman 
asked for at the conclusion of our hearings Friday, to show the pro- 
jection over the past few years, based upon varying assumptions. 

This is an estimate of the numbers of class I-A available men 
remaining in the selective service pool based on maintaining an armed 
force of 3.5 million after June 1952, and assuming the existence and 
extension of the Selective Service Act beyond fiscal year 1954, but 
with varying provisions as to the length of service with men between 
the ages of 19 and 26. 

(The chart above referred to, i. e., chart K, is shown in the ap- 
pendix. ) 

Mr. Apams. We have carried over under this chart | indicating chart 
K| in the first bar on the far end, the figure of 816,000, which was 
shown you on the previous chart [reference is to chart J]. These are 
the men who were available for induction on October 31. 

We have shown you at the end of the fiscal year 1951 on a previous 
chart [reference is to chart J], that there will be remaining in the pool 
411,000 men class I-A availables and not inducted. 

We have shown you a safety margin which General Hershey has 
recommended of 400,000, indicating that there will be a surplus of 
approximately 11,000 men above the safety margin. 

We have also shown you on the previous chart [reference is to chart 
J] that at the end of fiscal year 1952, and based upon present prac- 
tices based upon the Selective Service Act, as it is now drawn, that 
there will be 469,000 young men in the pool at the end of the next 
fiscal year, 

The chairman asked us to show on a chart what would happen if 
various things were done to the Selective Service Act. The first thing 
we did was to address ourselves as to what would happen to the pool 
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during subsequent years, assuming that we would change the Selec. 
tive Service to extend enlistments ‘during the next two fiscal years of 
those enlistments which terminate, so that they were being required 
to serve an additional year, as was being done with men whose enlist- 
ments terminate this year. 

As you know, Congress enacted a law in June of last year which 
authorized a “* ‘esident to extend all aes enlistments during 
the fiscal year 1951 for an additional year. If we enact a similar 
law renniiten an extension during 1952, fiscal 1952, and fiscal 1953, 
of these enlistments which terminate in those years, but not requiring 
people who have already had an extension to have an additional 
extension, it would have the effect during fiscal 1952 of adding approxi- 
mately 150,000 men to the pool, so that instead of 469,000 remaining 
in the pool at the end of the year, as is shown on the original chart 
| reference is to chart J |, there would be 619,000. 

Senator Jounson. That is by making the law that we passed ap- 
plicable to enlistments expiring in 1951 applicable to enlistments 
expiring in 1952 and 1953. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. And that would pick up—— 

Mr. Apams. An equivalent of—— 

Senator SarronstaLu. But, Mr. Chairman, you dropped out there 
the 200,000 college students that you have stuck in there. 

Mr. ADAMs. No, sir. ‘ 

Mrs. Rosensera. No, sir. 

Mr. Apams. These students were added to those coming of age 19, 
and we have deducted the inductions we expected. This is a net figure, 
We have carried over on the other chart [reference is to chart K] 
only the 411 and the 469; we have not shown the intermediate 
calculations. 

Senator SaLTonsTaLL. I see. 

Mr. Apams. Oh, assuming only that the act were amended to 
authorize the extension of enlistments, there would be—— 

Senator JoHnson. You pick up 150,000. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Additionally, the chairman asked us to project as to what would 
happen to the numbers of individuals in the pools if, in addition to 
that, we were to amend the act to extend the period of service from 
21 months to 24 months, 27 months, or 30 months. 

We have made these calculations, based upon not only those indi- 
viduals who have been inducted, but for all Reserves who are on 
active duty, including National Guard men, so that the calculations 
shown in the next three-colored bar [indicating chart K] is the effect 
which the extension from 21 months would have on the pool. 

We have already raised by extending enlistments the eine from 
469,000 to 619,000; extending the period to 24 months for all indi- 
viduals inducted, and Reserves called to active duty, or National 
Guard men on duty, would mean a rise from 619 to 682; extending 
it to 27 and to 30 months, would make no additional rise because 
they would not show up until the following year, so that any exten 
sion over a 3-month period has the same effect during fiscal year 
1952. In fiscal year 1952 the extension shows up “much more 
graphically. 
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When you move from fiscal year 1952, where we had 469,000 men, 
net, availables at the end of the year, based upon 21 months, and 
no change in the act, based upon the same 21 months, and still based 
upon no change i in the act, and still based upon maintaining a force 
of 3.5 in being, there would be in the pool 

Senator Jounson. Before you get over there, I have not this 
other through my head yet. You “have got 619,000 on a 21-month 
proposition, Let us see how many men we can get when we move 
it up to 24 months—682 ? 

Mr. Apams. You gain 63,000 men during that 1 year. 

Senator Jounson. You move it from 619,000 to 682,000? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. What is that, 63,000 men? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonson. Sixty-three thousand men. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; 63,000. 

Senator Jounson. All right. 

Now, by extending it 3 months you only pick up the equivalent of 
63,000 men. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. That is during that year, because 
the figures become more significant the following years. 

Senator Jounson. But in 1952—— 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You do not project the 27 months and 30 months 
because they come in the next figure. 

Mr. Apams. We have projected them—on chart K—on the two dif- 
ferent colors which show, the light color or brown, and the tan. The 
brown and the dark brown are all the same on 24, 27, and 30 months 
during that year, because 24 months runs up to the end of the year; 
27 months runs beyond the year, and so does 30 months, so it makes 
no difference during that year. 

Senator Jounson. So you pick up the equivalent of 63,000 men 

when you pick up 3 months of additional service ? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Senator, may I say something there? Part of the 
reason for that is that the 21 months do not terminate for many people 
during that period, and that is why the pick-up there is that small. 
It becomes much larger later on, is that correct ? 

Senator Jounson. Let us get on over to where it gets larger. 

Mr, Apams. When we move on to the next fiscal year 1953, again 
assuming no changes in the Selective Service Act, the pool which, at 
the end of fiscal year 1952 was 469,000, becomes only 127,000, based 
upon maintaining a force of 3.5 million in being. That is the figure 
of 127,000. 

Senator Jounson. That is 21 months of service? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir; with no changes in the Selective Service Act. 

Assuming that there is a change in the Selective Service Act to 
extend enlistments during fiscal year 1952 and fiscal 1953—— 

Senator Jounson. Do you recommend that, incidentally ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Is that a part of this bill you are going to en- 
deavor to get up to us one day? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 
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Assuming the extension of enlistments which took place in fisea| 
1952 on these assumptions, in fiscal 1953 the pool would be 211,(i00, 
Assuming now the changes on the 24, 27, and 30 months, in addition 
to the extension of enlistments, if we change it to 24 months, the figure 
211,000 would become 221,000; that is surplus in the pool after m: Lin- 
taining the force. 

Changing it to 27 months, the figure becomes 343,000 surplus, and 
changing it to 30 months, the figure becomes 602,000 surplus. That is 
the effect of the changes during fiscal 1953. 

Senator Jounson. Is the safety factor carried over there ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. No, sir; no safety factor. 

Senator JoHnson. So, with 27 months, we have a deficiency of 
57,000. 

Mr. Apams. I think the safety factor requires a little explanation, 

Senator JoHnson. If you take into consideration the 400,000 safety 
factor, and you only have 343,000 in there, you would have a deficiency 
of 57,000. 

Mr. Apams. The safety factor of 400,000 is based on the inductions 
for this year. General Hershey wants 4 or 5 months ahead of the 
average monthly inductions, as he sees them. Today he is inducting 
80,000 a mont h, so he wants five times 80,000. 

During fiscal 1952 and 1953, the inductions will not be that high, 
It would not be valid to say that 400, ,000 must be a safety factor for all 
the years ahead, because inductions might be less. But he does state 
that whenever the inductions get low, even if the inductions cease alto- 
gether, he should like never to have less than the 250 000 safety factor, 
so we consider and he considers that 400,000 must be the safety factor 
this year, and that after this year, assuming inductions as they are 
now projected, 250,000 should be the safety factor after this year 
unless there is a sharp rise above present plans. 

Senator Jounson. So then you would have enough for your safety 
factor and approximately 100,000 left over if you extended the en: 
listments a year, and extended the terms of service to 27 months? 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir. 

Mrs. Rosennere. On the 24 months you have not the safety factor, 
Senator, you lose—— 

Mr. Apvams. He said 27 months. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Here we lose it, and here we have it. 

Senator Jounson. That is right. You have a little deficiency on 
the 24 months, assuming that you have 250,000. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. But you have a surplus on 27 months over and 
above—— 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. — all of these things are based on the as- 
sumption of the figure of 3.5 as remaining the only figure on which we 
build. Anything above that, of course, would increase our require- 
ments and reduce these figures considerably. 

Senator Jounson. I want to make this observation, and this is not 
committing anybody. I want you to understand that I am not here 
declaring myself in favor of a 24-month term, but it appears that 
by extending your enlistments, and keeping our safety factor to 221- 
000, and having 24 months of service, that you could come out right 
on the nose, is that not so? 
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Mrs. Rosenperc. No, sir; we come out with a deficit. We need a 
safety factor of 250,000. 

Senator JOHNSON. I said a safety factor of 221,000. I know what 
you need. But if you had a safety factor—I am illustrating—if vou 
had a Tae factor of 221,000, and you extended your enlistments a 


—  ovear in 1952 and 1953, as you did to the boys in 1951, treating them 
ne ee all ‘alike , and for 24 months of service, you would come out being 


right on the nose. 
Mrs. Rosensere. Right, sir. 
Senator Jonnson. You want an extra 29,000 there to make up 
. er ner’ ral Hershey’s safety factor of 250,000? 

. Rosenserc. I am afraid we want more than that, because this 
nai not allow—even if the force does not go above the required figure 
now—does not allow for a single replacement for casualties or any- 
thing else. Not only does it not allow any addition to the force, but 
it does not allow for a single replacement. 

Senator Savronsratn. And it assumes that you are going to get 
900,000 men out of the colleges. 


the Mrs. Rosennerc. Yes, sir. They are right here, those 200,000. 

us > Senator Sautonsrary. In other words, you have got to screen those 
down to get 200,000 men less in the colleges than you have at the present 
oe time ¢ 

_ Mrs. Rosenpere. Correct. 
ane Senator SarronstaLtnt. May I ask this question, Mrs. Rosenberg 
= I do not say I approve of what I am asking, but I would like to ask i 
mm alone the lines of what Senator Johnson has said. W hy can’t you, if 
Aor we extended these enlistments 1 year and put the time up to the 24 
= months instead of 21 months, why is it not sufficient of an experiment 
_ for you to get by, if you had to? You could not tell us that you could 
| not get by, you could not tell us honestly that you could not get by on 
ety 


that, on the amount of men who are now requested to come in. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, we have two problems we are presenting 
to you: One is to show you exactly how many men we could get out of 
the pool of 19 to 26—as the law exists now—with our new require- 
me a 

We can say to you that we cannot get enough men out of the 19 to 
26 age group as it exists now unless we do a few things: Squeeze the 
number of men in the student class now, and possibly take young 
a inds and possibly fathers. 

nator Jounsun. You have not taken them into consideration in 
any of these calculations. 

Mrs. Rosengerc. No, sir, we have not, because we showed yesterday 
that our industrial deferments and our agricultural deferments are 
as- & lower than they were in the last World War. W know that if we are 
to get out the kind of production you are talking about so that we can 
hasten things, we will have to give more regard to industrial defer- 

ments and agricultural deferments. 

We feel that if we have to have a long-term production and a long- 
term sustaining economy, that we must give more deferments to stu- 
hat Hee dents. 

Therefore, we can get out men from the group 19 to 26 if we make 
ght [= administrative changes, do not give additional deferments, take some 
of our students, and “then possibly have to make other administrative 
changes on taking fathers and so on. 
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The second part of our program, Senator, that we present is not to 
claim that we cannot get along within the framework if we do not have 
to raise our requirements, but to say that when we are through taking 
men from that, we do not believe that we are doing the job that Gen. 
eral Marshall spoke of—that we are building an enduring force or 
are protecting our economy properly or that we are getting Reserves 
to the extent that we need them. 

Senator Sauronsratu. In other words, to justify taking 18-year. 
olds, you state that you are doing this for a long period of time, and 
that from the point of view of economy and from the point of view 
of the military and the point of view of family life it is better to cut 
this age down 1 year and get your additional men in the younger group 
from all those different points of view, than it is to make some of these 
administrative changes and, perhaps, lengthen the service and so on, 
under the terms of the present law. That pretty nearly sums up the 
case. 

Mrs. Rosrenserc. That is correct, sir. But we may still have to ask 
you to lengthen the service so that we have enough men who are 
trained men to build up to the force we need today. 

Senator Satronstatu. Then you come down to the justifying of the & 
18-year-old draft really because it is a long-pull affair, and you believe Ey 
that if a long-pull affair exists it is better to have boys of 18 years, 
perhaps train them in the country and send them out at 19, than 
it is to start in at 19, take these young married men and take the 
young fathers, and so on? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right, Senator. 

Senator SatronsTauu. That isa summing up of your case. e 

Mrs. Rosrensere. We could not do it as well, Senator. 

We are not trying to prove our need for universal military service or 
training statistically. There are far more important factors that 
we present for that need. i 

Senator Jounson. Are you through, Senator Saltonstall ? | 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, you feel confident that under present world 
conditions in the months ahead your agricultural deferments will [Ry 
increase, the percentage of them will go up? 3 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We can say that in certain months of the year Jy 
certainly they will go up. ie 

Senator JOHNSON. But I gathered that over all you expect an : 

: 





increase if you have increased production; you expect increased agri- 
cultural deferments and increased industrial deferments ¢ 

Mrs. Rosennere. Right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, Madame Secretary, I hate to ask for all 
these estimates, but it is very, very difficult for us to legislate on gen- 
eralities. When we say, “Now, we have to go down below the 19-to-26- 
age-group figure; we have to go into this 18-year-old crop,” they say, 
“Why do you? If you will just extend your enlistments a year and 
make the term of service 24 months and ask General Hershey to cut 
down his pipeline to 221,000, you have enough men there to give you 
all that anybody is willing to tell you that they ‘have in mind, namely, 
314 million.” s 

Then we say, “Yes, but we think as we increase our agricultural 
production, we have to increase our agricultural deferments.” 
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The first thing they are going to say is, “How much of an increase ? 
How many do you lose there?” We say, “As we speed up our tank 
program, our plane program, and take our ships out of the mothballs, 
we are going to have to increase our industrial deferments.” ‘They 
are going to say, “How much? How much of an increase? How 
many men?” 

If we go before them with a record that says just, “Well, we expect 
that they will increase, we have not made any allowance for it,” they 
will say. “Why didn’t you make an allowance and why don’t you give 
us an educated guess, to say the least.” Legislating on glittering gen- 
eralities is likely to get more bills back into committee than anything 
else. This is one which is going to be hard enough to get out of the 
committee without getting it back. I just wondered if the Department 
could not take this figure, and before the hearings are concluded, give 
us some statement on the increase that they expect will occur in indus- 
trial deferments as a result of the contracts they are letting. Then 
if you could, in consultation with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
Selective Service, give us some estimate there, so that we could make 
allowance for them here. We could say, “Yes, we have 221,000, but 
that is not a realistic figure because we are going to have to defer 20,000 
farmers between the ages of 19 and 26, and with the airplane con- 
tracts and the tank contracts, we may have to defer 15,000 industrial 
workers between the ages of 19 and 26, so that 221,000 will not stand. 
We have got to deduct from it X thousands.” 

Now, would it be asking too much to have someone put to work on 
that ? 

Mrs. RosenBeRG. Senator, we would be very glad to give it to you. 
We did in a chart [reference is to chart B], and we will translate it 
into figures to show what our deferments were in the Second World 
War, both industrial and farm. I will try to get an estimate. I do 
not know how things are legislated, but again we are not asking you 
to give us the 18-year-old universal military training, because we are 
going to run short in this pool. We might, but our strong argument is 
that if we do not have them, we have to maintain a force as large as 
this or larger during the entire period of tensions which, as General 
Marshall said, may take 10 years. 

We say if you do it the other way, if you give us enough young men 
who will have training and can be put in the Reserve force, we hope 
that as tensions lessen, the Regular force, the force in being, will be 
reduced, 

Senator Jounson. I think there is much merit in that argument. 
But let us be sure. You cured me the other day from ever asking any- 
body for more than a week past as to what the situation is. When I 
was talking about the War Between the States and a few other things, 
you told me you did not want to go back that far. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is just personally with respect to my age, 
Senator. We will go back as far as you want to. [ Laughter. | 

Senator Jounson. I do not want to go back to World War II 
on the deferments that you anticipate the coming year in 1952, on the 
group between 19 and 26. Take all the information that is available 
to you, whether it is World War II or whatever you want to use, 
and then get the best person in the Department to say to us, “We have 
conferred with the Secretary of Agriculture, and our judgment under 
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the stepped-up food program is that we are going to have requests 
from the boards for 15,000 additional farm deferments, and 20,000 
additional industrial deferments,” or whatever the figure may be. 

If it is a hundred, all right; if it is a thousand, all right. “Let us 
get that in the record. W ill you do that, please, Madam Secretary / 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will do the best we can, Senator, but if ] 
may say just one thing: There are 1,000,000 less men on farms, with 
a 31-percent increase a production today. I said at the start that is 
because the farms have been mechanized. 

Senator Jonnson. I know all about that. 

Mrs. Rosensere. If they do not get it there, they have got to vet 
it in industrial deferments to get machines and parts. 

Senator Jounson. What 1 want you to do is to sit down with the 
man who gave you the figure from the Department of Agriculture with 
respect to farms and come up with an educated guess on how much 
the deferments are going to change in both agriculture and industry. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We will give you the best figure we can, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You told us that you do not ask to go down in 
the 18-year-old crop just to supply the 314 million force in being. 
That is not your real reason for doing it. 

It is an attempt to avoid maintaining a permanent standing army of 
that size that cannot ever be cut back. Now, I hope before we get 
through—and I think this is repetition, but it will stand repeating— 
that we can take all these alternatives, so far as getting a sufficient 
number of men for 31% million or the 414 million that we might have 
to have, and show them on charts. Here in column 1 let us see what 
we would get from the 18-year-old group under 27 months of service. 
That will be easy. You can prepare that. 

Then let us take the veterans with under 12 months of service 
between 19 and 26 as another alternative; we will say alternative 2. | 
think you have that. Then let us take the husbands in the group from 
19 to 26, and then take the fathers. You might combine those. I do 
not know the sizes of them, but I know that I would like for my com- 
mittee to have before it all the alternatives so that if they think one 
is a little sweeter than another, and one is a little more sour than - 
other, they can determine which plan ord want to take. But, as I 
gather it, you do not rest your case for 18-year-olds on the necessity 
of taking them because you can’t get a 314 million force from any 
other source, because you can. 

But if you do not take the 18- year- -olds, your UMT program goes 
out the window, because you do not have people to train them and vou 
have got to phase them in with the Regular services in order to have 
a UMT program. If you do not take the 18- year-old group, there is a 
lot of money involved, because you have to keep a much stronger 
standing army throughout a much longer period. Is that correct ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc, That is the best presentation that the Depart- 
ment of Defense has made yet for its case. That is exactly it, Senator. 

If I may say this: Will you permit us to put husbands and fathers 
into one chart, because General Hershey said that by the time they 
are drafted they become fathers. [Laughter.] 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. We carried it through fiscal year 1953 on the charts 
showing the numbers of young men ‘available at the end of each fiscal 
year. [Refere nee is to chart K.] 
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Using the same projection for fiscal year 1954, we find that if there 
are no changes in the act at any time between now and fiscal year 
1954 there would be rem: ining in the selective service pool, assuming 

that a force of 3.5 remains constant, a total of 181,000 young men. 

Assuming, as a second step, that if enlistments have been extended, 
expiring enlistments have been extended, during fiscal 1952-53, there 
would be in the pool 244,000 young men. 

Assuming, as a third step, that in addition to extending enlistments 
during the next 2 years, the length of service under selective service 
and reserves on duty was changed from 21 to 24 months, the total 
numbers of indiv iduals rem: ining in the pool would become 399,000. 

if the period were changed instead from 21 to 27, the numbers of 
young men on board become 415,000; and if the period is changed 
ire 21 to 80 months, there remains in the pool at the end of fiscal 

r 1954 a total of 455,000 young men. 

In each case you can see over the period of the next 4 years, the 
high of the pool, based upon all of the changes suggested, 1s 682,000 

t the end of June 30, 1952, and the high in 1953, based on 30 months 
of service, would be 602,000; based on 27 months as suggested by the 
Department of Defense, the figure is 415,000 in 1954, 343,000 in 1953, 
ind 682,000 in 1952. 

Senator Jounson. That is without any allowance for your safety 
factor. 

Mr. Apams. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And it ‘ought to also have at least a quarter of a 
ey men in the pipeline? 

Apams. Always a quarter of a million, and any time inductions 
fe get up to any ‘signific ‘ant figure above 60,000 men every month, 
you should multiply it by four or five, and make that the s: afety factor. 

Senator Jounson. So if we contempl ite wenting legislation that 
will take care of us beyond June 30, and if we anticipate that we are 
likely to have any casualties or any other di tecintin contingency 
arising, like a need for a million men, we certainly cannot look to this 
group to get it. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Jomnson. All we can look to this group for is enough to 
make up your 3,462,000, after you have squeezed it down as tight as 
you can without any allowances for any casualties which you know 
you are going to have. 

Mr. Avams. That is right. 

Senator JoHnson. Without any allowances for any cripples or 
rt troubles or any disabilities that may develop in the service that 
a | have to be replaced. 

Mr Apams. We have taken in normal attrition into account. The 
‘mal attrition has been allowed for. 

Sehiabe Jounson, That is included? 

Mr. ApaMs. But casualties and a sudden expansion of the force 

above 3.5 has not been considered. 

Mrs. Rosenzera. There is one other thing that has not been consid- 
ered. We said this morning in response “to a question of Senator 
Saltonstall that we will not kee p—of course, we cannot keep—the 
reserves longer than the law permits us, but that it is our plan that 


we phase them out—in other words, we discharge them—as fast as 
we can. 


he 
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According to this we must keep all of them to the full legal date. 
We are not figuring in this at all letting any reserve go sooner than 
the full legal date. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any questions at that point? 

Go ahead, Mr. Adams. 

Mr. Apams. There are four points, Mr. Chairman: No casualties 
are considered, no additional eee of agricultural or industrial, 
which might be needed in the future, in addition to the others which 
have been told. 

Senator Jounson. I heard a very able Senator say that he hoped 
that we could get out of here July or August of this year and be gone 
for 2 or 3 months. Let me ask you this: Suppose we acted on the 
assumption that your 19- to 26-year-old group will take care of «ll 
your needs. What would happen if you were suddenly called on for 
an additional million men under the machiner y that you would have! 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You would be back in July, Senator, or earlier. 
| Laughter. ] 

Senator Jounson. In other words, unless you legislate here with 
contingencies and potentialities in mind, it is going to be a piecemeal 
proposition, and we are going to have to come back— 

Mr. Apams. That’s right. 

Senator Jounson. And nibble at it again, because you are con- 
stantly going to have a whittling away of that pool that is already 
so thin. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct, sir, or we would be forced to call up 
without their consent many hundreds of thousands of Reserves who 
have had long service in World War II, who are in an inactive status 
how. 

Senator Jounson. All right, go ahead. Are there any questions! 

Mr. Apams. The chairman also asked at the conclusion of the 
meeting on Friday that the Department attempt to give an estimate 
of the numbers of young men in the ages of 18 and ‘181/ YM who might 
be available if the act were changed. 

We made an attempt to evaluate how many young men in the age 
group of 18, which is the first half of the chart [indic ating chart L}, 
on the left-hand side, the numbers of young men between the ages of 
18 and 19 who would become available for induction if the act were 
changed to authorize it. This chart [indicating chart L] indicates 
that. 

(The chart referred, i. e., chart L, is shown in the appendix. ) 

Mr. Apams. As stated in previous hearings and, as discussed in 
a previous chart [reference is to chart B], there are approximately 
1,050,000 young men coming of age 18 during fiscal year 1952. It 
rises slightly duri ing subsequent years. For the purpose of this chart 
[reference is to chart L| we have shown that one year only. 

Under present standards, approximately 300, 000 of them are un- 
available, unqualified for service, and would not be inducted because 
of physical and mental reasons. 

Senator JoHnson. At that point would you supply for the record 
the number of young men who come of age 18 in 1952, 1953, 1954, and 
1955 2 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. We can give it to you for the next 10 years, 
‘f you wish it. We have the figures. 
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(The information referred to follows: ) 


Number of men becoming 18 years old (as of July 1 of each year) 


° — 000 

052, OOO 

a ee 1 O41 000 
1, 090, OOO 


SAD gracteecanns 


1956 1, 165, 000 
57 1, 187, 000 
nai ee eee 1, 186, 000 


I sonnel aed neglaccccelheoc tn enwsares 1, 265, 000 


° 117, 000 
, 1138, 000 


Source: Census Bureau. (Based on projections published in current population reports, 
series P—25, No. 43, medium series. Data actually reflect number of men at attained age 
18 as of July 1 of each year.) 


Mr. ApAMs. Already in the service, that is, young men under the 
age of 19 who are enlisting, approximately 70,000 are already in the 
service. 

It is estimated that in that age group, about 10,000 young men have 
the type of dependency deferment which would pe rmit them to be 
deferred. Some of them are married, a few are with widowed moth- 
ers, with no other children, or supporting a family. 

There are about 20,000 of them considered to be occupational de- 
ferments, most of whom are probably young farmers, young heads 
of families operating farms, or young men who have in a few instances 
critical occupations in aircraft factories and things of that sort. 

Approximately 105,000 of them are qualified for service, but are 
being deferred pending the completion of high school. That means 
that there are 545,000 of them who would be made immediate ‘ly avail- 
able for service if the act were changed to authorize it in the first year. 

Senator Jounson. That is in fiscal 1952¢ 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator JouNnson. You do not plan to put this into operation before 
July 1, 1952, do you? 

Mr. Apams. No planning is contemplated—— 

Senator Jonnson, 1951. 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. It is hypothetical for every year; it holds 
true that many young men are available—— 

Senator Jounson. That confuses me. You start out with a million 
fifty-two thousand and you have available only half of them, 545,000. 

Mr. Apams. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. Where did you lose them ? 
students. 

Mr. Apams. The largest significant group on that, other than that 
is the 105,000 still in high school. 

Senator Jounson. Does that contemplate lowering the standards, 
that is, the standards you contemplate operating under? ? 

Mr. Apams. No. These are present standards, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You are going to lower them, are you not? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 


Senator Jonnson. Why don’t you lower them and give us the figure 
then ? . 

Senator C HAPMAN. How many do you estimate would be restored 
by the lowering of the stand: rds? 

Mr. Apams. I think Mrs. Rosenberg testified this morning as to the 
possibility of an additional 100,000... We have not put that in this 
hart because we have been basing these charts on present standards. 

Senator Jounson. The Air Force and the Navy standards are higher 
than they were in World War IT, I believe they testified the other day. 


1960 1, 365, 000 


You lost 300,000 as 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. The mental standards. The physical standards 
are down to World War II. The mental standards are still higher. 
Under the new bill we are proposing a mental and physical standard— 
equal mental and physical standards for all services, and they are 
lowered as the minimum for acceptance. 

Senator Jounson. Are they down to World War IT? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. They are below World War II. 

Senator Jounson. That is what you get out of them, and you stil] 
lose 200,000 ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No, we do not. These are the standards as of 
today, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. How many would you lose under the standaris 
you are going to have? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. By the standards we have, we are going to lose 
300,000. If we lower the standards we would pick up anywhere be 
tween a hundred and a hundred and fifty thousand, because these men, 
some of them, would fall out under other standards—occupationa| 
deferments and occupational dependency. 

Senator Jonnson. So that 300,000 figure under the standards in 
this chart [indicating chart L] would be changed to 150,000, 

Mrs. Rosennerc. We might pick up 100,000 or 150,000. 

Senator Jounson. Would that not be a more realistic figure, in view 
of the fact that you are going to change the standards to make i 
150,000 now ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. The statisticians tell me that the best we can pick 
up is 100,000. Iam trying to get it down, trying to get our standards 
down as much as we can. They say that includes limited service also. 

There is, of course, one figure here where, if we have time, Senator, 
to do the same thing we did in World War II—that is, take in people 
who are illiterate und really teach them literacy—we can pick up men. 
At the present time we have no time for that. 

Senator Jounson. In other words, that 300,000 figure is going to 
change to 200,000 as soon as you change your standards. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. And you propose to change your standards? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you need any legislation to change your 
standards? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. In our Universal Military Service and Training 
Act we are including it—to change the standards. 

Mr. Apams. After the various deferments and disqualifications are 
considered, there would remain in the pool immediately available in 
any year that 18-year-olds were authorized 545,000, the figure shown 
in red on this chart [indicating chart L]. 

Senator Jonnson. That would be 645,000 under the lower standards. 

Mr. Anams. Yes,sir. It is to be noted that during subsequent years, 
because there was a deferment during this initial year, these men in 
high school would be available in subsequent years, so we have shown 
in red two subsequent years additional young men who have a tem- 
porary deferment, who would be picked up during following years. 

Senator JoHnson. Just a minute. Mrs. Rosenberg, is that nof a 
rather large percentage there, even after we lower the standards? 
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Mrs. Rosenperc. Pardon me;Iam sorry. I want to make sure that 
: am not saying anything that the services are not in complete agree- 
nent on. What is that, sir? 

Senator Jounson. Even after you lower your standards and you get 
down as low as you think you can go with a modern Army and Air 
Force and Navy, you still have 200,000. That is 20 percent of our 
|8-year-olds w ho cannot meet the low standards we have set. Is that 
not a rather high figure ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You remember, Senator, when I originally spoke 
of that figure, we said that there would be about 75,000 out of this 
1,000,000 ‘who were not possible to rehabilitate at all. Then we said 
that there would probably be another 100,000 to 150,000—it may even 
vo a little higher—who could be used for some type of national service 
but could not be used by the military, because when we lower our sti und- 
ards and take limited-service men, we have already taken care of 
every kind of man of mentally and physically lowered qualification 
that we can, and at the same time perform our mission. So we said 

Senator Jonmnson. But under the lowered standards that you ex- 
pect to get to, the committee and the country should know th: at 1 boy 
out of every 5 who reaches 18 years of age cannot qualify for the Mili- 
tary Establishment. 

Mr. Anams. That is right, 20 percent. 

Senator Jounson. That is a fact? 

Mrs. Rosensera. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Shocking as it is, it is true. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Yes, that 1s correct. 

Senator Jounson. Out of every 5 boys 1 gets cut out at the gate even 
under the reduced standards. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. How does that divide between mental qualifica- 
tions and physical ? 

Mr. Lenrer. On literacy grounds it is estimated that approximately 
6 percent of the total would be eliminated. That is either total illit- 
eracy or having less than the equivalent of 5 years of grade-school edu- 
cation; and an additional 7 percent would be eliminated for having 

| AF QT score of less than 70. 

Gena JoHnson. Would you repeat that and back up a little bit 
from the microphone? 

Mr. Lenrer. Approximately 6 percent of the men becoming 18 
would be eliminated for failing to meet literacy requirements. 

Senator JoHNsoN. Six percent ? 

Bays Lenrer. Those literacy requirements require comprehension 

l reading ability equivalent to a fifth-grade school education. 

7 n addition to that, approxim: itely 7 7 percent would be unqualified 
as having attained a GCT score of less than 70, so that you would 
have about 13 percent total disqualified on a combination of illiterac y 





and mental aptitude, 


Senator Jounson. All right. 

Now, where does your other 7 i come from, physical? 

Mr. Lenrer. Under our present physical standards, approximately 
lo percent are being rejected, and those standards are in the Army, at 
least, lower than what we had during World War II. 
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We have estimated that those could be lowered to approximately 
7 percent of the total, and at that level you are scraping the bottom 
of the barrel very, very much. 

Senator Jounson. Let me ask you this question: If the 18-year- 
olds are not taken, you can still get your three and a half million 
men; is that correct ? 

Mr. Rosensera. Correct. 

Senator Jonnson. If your 18-year-olds are taken you are going to 
pick up 545,000 18-year-olds in 1 year; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Avams. Initially, Mr. Chairman, you are going to pick up 
545,000. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You are not going to pick them up. Those are 
available for induction. 

Senator Jounson. They are available for induction. It does not 
mean that they are not going to come in, but you have that many avail- 
able in the pool ? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Correct. 

Senator Jounson. Under that, if it were desirable, and assuming 
that the Joint Chiefs and the President decided that we might need 
4,045,000 as an armed force, you would scrape the bottom of that 
barrel, would you not ? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Because you are taking all your 19-year-olds to 
get your three and a half million. You have 545,000 left over, and 
you would have to take all of them in order to get that force. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If we went to that force; yes. 

Senator Sauronsraty. You have got to assume that for the year 
1952 alone because after that the 18- -year-olds take the place of the 
19-year-olds. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is correct. 

Mr. Apams. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. What would happen to us if everything did not 
go as optimistically as possible? Suppose we have to go to four and 
a half million. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. You take two and a half million veterans. But, 
frankly, we think it is a last resort. 'Those men have seen service. 

Senator Jounson. If you took the 18-year-olds and the 19-year-olds, 
giving us 4,000,000, we would have to take half a million from the 
veteran group. 

Mrs. Rospnpere. That is correct. 

What I want to make sure, Senator, is that this group of 19 to 26 
is a group which we will exhaust. We will phase-in the 18-year-olids, 
so that everybody whom we did not mention as needing a deferment, 
and so on, will be used. 

Senator Jonnson. You say there will be available 545,000 from 
your 18-year-old group. Now, you also say that under this legislation. 
if enacted, you do not expect to take 18-year-olds prior to June 30 of 
this year. 

Now, when would you assume, if it does go into effect, that you 
would get your 545,000 18-year-olds? How w ould you phase them in 
during fiscal 1952? Let the committee and the country, the press, and 
everybody understand that under the proposal we are not going to 
take 18-year-olds prior to June 30, 1951. 
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Now, we will have on hand 545,000 who will be fit for military 
service "June 30, 1951. How are you going to phase them in? At 
what rate are you going to phase them in n? 

Mrs. RosENBERG. We said at that time that the maximum that we 
expect that we can phase in are 450,000 of these 18-year-old ones. 

We further said that we want to make sure that the people who are 
taken know, and the people who have a year can begin school or take 
a job. Therefore, we are going to take the cut-off of the last few 
months of that year, let us say, “September, October, November, and 
December, or October, November, and December, and say to those 
men who are to become 18-year-olds during that period, “For get about 
that year. Weare not going tocallon you. You have 1 year to go to 
school ; you have 1 year to take a job. You have 1 year to work on 
the farm.’ 

Those men will then be picked up the following year. They will 
be older than 18. But these men we take in, the 450,000, which is the 
maximum we are going to take, also will not be 18, because they will 
be 18 and 3 months, 18 and 4 months, and 18 and 5 months, when we 
pick them up. 

It is very important that we keep the proper age balance and, there- 
fore, how many 18-year-old ones we will take eac ch month will depend 
on how many 19 to 26 are left in the pool after we excused all those 
we feel are needed for the national economy, and so on. 

We may phase-in 40,000 18-year-olds in 1 month, 20,000 the next, 
50.000 the other. 

We are under the handicap of having to keep a completely balanced 
force. 

Senator JOHNSON. But this is the point I want to make: You are 
taking them at 18 and 3 months, 18 and 4 months, and taking them 
when they finish their high school in June. You are not taking them 
at all until they finish their high school or college year. It is very 
unlikely that any boy under 19 will have been taken and will have 
been fully trained, as you plan to do, and shipped out of the country 
before he is 19. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Secretary Marshall said that it was the hope of 
the Department of Defense that we will not have to do that, but he 
further asked that the committee does not tie his hands, because he 
wants to do the proper planning and be prepared for any emergency. 

The way we figure our phasing-in now, Senator, that is correct. 
Very few, if any, ‘would be re ady. 

Senator Jounson. That is your hope, but it is also your plan. 

Mrs. Rosennera. It is our plan. 

Senator Jonnson. You think that as you phase them in, taking 
them at 18 and 3 months and 18 and 4 months and 18 and 5 months, 
and give them 4 months of training, that there will be very few of 
them who would be shipped before they actually reached their nine- 
teenth birthday. 

Mrs. RosenperG. I say that is substantially correct. 

Senator Jounson. Suppose we did put that in the law, that if there 
were very few, you would have to take them out of some units. What 


obj ection would you have to the very few who would have to come 
out ¢ 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. That would be very dangerous, Senator. General 
Marshall gave you the illustration of the outfit that was ready for 
shipment to Iceland, and had in it four classes 

Senator Jonnson. That was during the last war. We are not put- 
ting any Iceland in this bill. Iam putting in the bill the fact that very, 
very few are likely to complete their induction and training before 
they reach 19. If they are a very few, why couldn’t you take those ve ry 
few out of the units if you were shipping a unit? 

Mrs. Rosrnserc. I understand, Senator, that the integrity of the 
unit is terrifically important—not only to see that they are combat- 
worthy, but for the safety of the men themselves—and it is important 
that we train a unit together; and when we take anyone out of a0 
unit we endanger the satisfactory completion of their mission, and also 
endanger the men, 

If you will recall in the last war one of our great difficulties was the 
speed with which we had to put in replacements to existing divisions, 
men who were not trained with those units. 

Now, that would mean that we would have to try to separate these 
men from the divisions. 

Senator Jonnson. That is what we had in the last war. That is 
what conceivably could happen here, except for two things: first, 
General Marshall says that very few, if any, of them will be shipped 
before they are 19 because they come in at 18 and four months and 
18 and 5 months, and they finish their school and all of that, and then 
they take a period of training. So, let us take a division of 18,000, 
and let us assume that 5 pere ent of that division is 18- -year-olds; per- 
haps 95 percent would reach their nineteenth birthday before that 
division is shipped, so you just have a bucketful of them to pull out 
of the division. 

Now, admittedly that is a handicap. It is irritating. It is difficult 
to replace an 18-year-old boy who has had 4 months of training, I 
know. But that is the alternative you have. 

Now, I wonder if you would be willing to say to the country and 
to these mothers who are concerned, and all these people who feel 
you are just going to grab 18-year-olds right out of high school, 
before they have learned to shave, and put “them in the front line, 
the day after tomorrow, that “These boys will not be sent overseas 
before they are 19.” 

I wonder if it would be a better alternative to put in the bill that, 
while you can take 18-year-olds, yet the law will say, “provided, 
however, that no boy under 19 years of age, drafted under this program, 
can be shipped out of the country.” That would have a very good 
effect, I think. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, if you do not mind, I would like to bring 
an answer back from General Marshall. 

Senator Jounson. I would like for you to explore it. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. And the Chiefs of Staff. I do not think I am 
equipped to say what it would do militarily to a unit to take those men 
out. 

Senator Jonnson. It would not do as much to that unit as it would 
do to the authority to take 18-year-olds, would it? 

Mrs. RosenserG. I will put it both ways to General Marshall. I 
think there are difficulties as to what you would do with those men. 
I will bring an answer back to you. 
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Senator Jonnson. See if they could not evolve a program where 
they could be called by months. For instance, a boy who is 18 years 
and 7 months old could be called, and get his 4-month training. Then 
call one at 18 and 6 months, then 18 and 5 months, 18 and 4 months, 
and go down the line that way. If you took a boy 18 years and 8 
months old he could have his 4 months of training, and you would not 
have to take him out of a unit; he would be ready to go. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We expect to call the older ones, and that is why 
we get to the cycle where in the last 3 months we would know in a 
year that there is not a chance for him to be called. 

Senator Jonnson. It is your plan through the Selective Service to 
say to the draft boards that “we have authority to draft = year-old 
boys, but we want to have first the boys who are 18 years plus 11 
months, and next, 18 years plus 10 months, and then 18 years and 9 
months,” and all through that line. That is your plan? 

Mrs. RosenserG. It is our plan. 

Senator Jonnson. I think it is good for the country to understand 
that. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. General Hershey may show some administrative 
difficulties. That is our plan, and we expect to ask it. 

Senator SartonstatL. What you say is so eminently practical from 
the point of view of legislation, that the word “hope” should be in turn 
changed into, in a practical way, the word “proviso.” I would agree 
entirely. 

Mrs. Rosenzere. I will submit that to General Marshall and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Stennis has a question, Madam Secre- 
tary. 

Senator Stennis. Mrs. Rosenberg, I would like to ask you a 
question. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. May I just say, that what I meant is that we do 
say in the bill that we will take them by age groups. That we have 
already said in the bill. The only thing we did not say was that no one 
would leave until he was 19. 

Senator Jounson. That is right. That is going to be an amend- 
ment which will be offered. You can be sure of that. If you are going 
to offer the amendment, we will give you credit for being the author 
of it, and that will be fine. You ‘talk to General Marshall and let us 
see if we cannot work this thing out along that line. He told us the 
other day it was his hope and plan, and we all know the difficulties 
that he has. We just hope that the difficulties are less by jerking the 
relatively small number out of the unit, if it is going overseas, than it 
would be if he did not have e any in there to take out at all. That is 
the practical problem confronting us. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. His instructions to us are to get our bill as much 
in line with the committee’s thinking as possible, even though it may 
be difficult, so I am sure he will give this the same kind of consideration. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. 

Senator Srennis. Mrs. Rosenberg, even though you take these 18- 
vear-olds, those who are nearest 19, ‘and you say ‘that is written out in 
the bill, I believe, even though you follow that course. as a practical 
matter, as soon as the law is pa issed making it possible for you to take 
these 18-year-olds, there is going to be a tendency to go to dropping 
these other classes of deferments, shying away from them, and eve ry- 
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body is going to want to get these 18-year-olds; is that not the way it 
will work? They will be the most willing to 20; you will have less 
disruption, as you say, of their economy, your social order, and go 
forth, 

In other words, an 18-year-old boy, he wants to go, he is ready, 
You will have no wife involved, you ‘Will have no family of his own 
involved in any way, and won’t they be gobbled up almost 
immediately ? 

Mrs. Ros NBERG. You have a very great safety factor there, Senator, 
that the services are holding strictly to how many 18-year-olds they 

can absorb in each period; and even if the local boards would have 
that tendency, we would have tos say that we can only absorb, phase-in, 
that many 18-year-olds. 

Senator Srennis. Well. do not these different branches of the sery- 
ices want these 18-year-old boys? Are they not preferred ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenperc. They want a certain percentage of them, but they 
cannot take a larger percentage than they can properly phase in, 
They must keep their balance. 

Senator Stennis. Of course not. But is not that percentage that 
they want high enough to take virtually all of them ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. No; it is not, Senator. The maximum percentage 
they gave us on 18-year-old ones are the 450,000—the maximum. You 
see, there are quite a few 

Senator Srennis. Well, you will only have 545,000. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Out of this? 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenserea. I said the maximum is 450,000. 

Senator Srennis. Well, that is 85 percent of that amount, or 80 
percent, something like that. 

Well, let me get back to this question: With your familiarity with 
the services and what they need with 18-year- -old boys, do you not 
think they are virtually all going to be taken? Let us just be frank 
about it, and tell the people what you think about that. I mean, they 
will be virtually all taken, will they not? 

Mrs. Rosenrera. No, sir. 

Senator Srpnnis. What percentage ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. I had a meeting with the services before we came 
up here, and they emphasized to me to make sure that the 450,000 js 
a maximum figure, because with a ceiling of 3,500,000, they know the 
percentage of “18- year-old ones they can take. 

Senator Srennis. Well, they will call for that maximum number 
they can take in, do you not think? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No, I do not, Senator. They will call for the 
minimum, and we will have to coax them to take more. That is with 
apologies to the services, but that is so. 

Senator Stennis. That is a very serious matter. What do you call 
the minimum, then ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. They will only take the 18-year-old ones, and 
perfectly properly, in the order that they feel they can do an intelli- 
gent job of phasing them in with the rest of the men and getting them 
as soon as possible into combatworthy condition, whether they are 
going to be engaged in combat or not. 

They say that there are a limited number of 18-year-old men they 

van take, because with the high skills necessary for the type of equip- 
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ment we use in this war, we need a great many more technicians and 
older men. 

Senator Stennis. Well, you gave us the maximum there that they 

can take. Could you name the minimum figure ? Do you have some- 
thing in your mind that you could give a minimum figure on ¢ 

Mrs. ROSENBERG. I would like to talk to the serv ices, and I will be 
very glad to give to you in the morning what the manimum figure 
would be. 

I would say at this time that it could be as low as 300,000 and as high 
as 450,000. Would that be correct ? 

Mr. Jounson. In that respect, the services are concerned over get- 
ting an oversupply of 18-year-olds, if we have to take them all at once. 
We want to phase them in over quite a period of time. 

Senator Jounson. You just do not want an 18-year-old Army. 

Mr. Jounson. You just cannot operate that way. 

Mrs. RosenserG. They make very fine soldiers, as General Marshall 
said, if the proportion is proper to the older men. 

Senator Sean. Could I ask a question at this point? What hap- 
pened to our 75,000 that we are sending to college in that 545,000 
figures ? 

“Mrs. Rosensere. That goes out after we take them in. 

Senator Jounson. Out of the 545,000? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Qut of whatever number we take out of that. 

Senator Jounson. Your present plan on that is out of the 545,000, 
after they have served their 4 months of basic training, or is it 4 
months? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Four months; and then a civilian board under 
the present plan will approve, not to exceed 75,000 assignments in 
the colleges in scientific and professional work ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, sir. 

May I make one correction? I will give a definite answer. You 
asked me, Senator, whether we expect to give 4 months’ training to 
ROTC men, too. That was our original intent. Since then, the 
services have informed that they consider that it might be a waste of 
money to give 4 months’ training to those men, because during their 
period of college training in ROTC they will get far more than what 
they need or would get in those 4 months; and so we will come up 
with more definite plans on that. 

Senator Jonnson. Are they expected to enroll in a Reserve unit, and 
can they only go to schools where there is a Reserve unit ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. They have to go into a Reserve unit after they 
have completed their ROTC. 

Senator Jounson. And it is your present thinking that they will give 

the Army a complete runaround, that they will not go to the Army 
at all but will go from the draft board direct to the school ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Our present thinking is that this 4-month training 
would be a repetition and that we would be wasting money in addition 
to time, and we would recommend that they should not. We have not 
come to any decision, but as I gave a categorical answer to Senator 
Saltonstall the other day, I would like to hold it open until I can get 
an answer. 

Senator Jounson. I am glad you are holding it open because if we 
put in legislation that. 75,000 of them can go to school without ever 
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having any basic training and without ever going near the Army, we 
are likely to be in trouble. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. That is not the students, Senator. The 75,000 
students are definitely going to have 4 months of basic training. 

Senator Jonnson. That is what I thought. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am only talking about the ROTC who will get 
that training in college. 

_ Seni itor Jounson. I do not get into ROTC. I am talking about the 

5,000. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. They are definitely to have 4 months of basic 
training. 

Senator Jonson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sattonsra.. I was going to ask a little different line of 
questioning, Mr. Chairman, if you are through with that. 

Senator Jonnson. I believe I am. 

Senator SauronstanL. My question, Mrs. Rosenberg, was, what is 
the order of the call of the veterans if it is necessary to raise the Armed 
Forces over 4,000,000 men, as Senator Johnson suggested? He said, 
if I remember correctly, that if you raised it to four and a half million, 
then you would have to go into the veterans’ pool. 

Now you have a chart down here—reference is to chart I—of the 
ages of 19 to 26 of veterans. I just thought it would be helpful to get 
on the record the order in which you would go into those veteran 

‘categories, if you know. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We hope not to have to call those veterans; and I 
said this morning, Senator, that we have no plan either on a point 
system or any other way. We are very seriously worried as to the 
cost and the manpower it would entail to get records and to work up a 
system where we could call these men. 

Their condition has changed so since we had any record of them 
that it would mean a complete reclassification of those 2,000,000 vet- 
erans, to see whether they may have married since, and to see whether 
they have dependents or have changed their skills; and so we have no 
plan. We hope not to call them up. 

Senator SavTonstratu. But this chart that you show us shows 
1,580,000 veterans, of which 490,000 are single, 370,000 are nonfathers, 
and 720,000 are fathers in the age groups of 19 to 26. I understand 
you ane no plans if you had to go into those categories as to how you 
would call them. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have no plans, but it certainly would mean that 
we would call those who may have no dependents, first. 

Senator Jounson. You are going to be misundertood there. If you 
have no plan and you do not recommend it, and you oppose it, you 
had better stop right there. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I think that is wise, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. Otherwise, you will have some more wires in to- 
morrow that you recommended taking veterans without any children. 
Mrs. Rosensperc. We are recommending no veterans to be taken. 

Senator Jonnson. As I understood your proposal, you think under 
the present program of 314 million that no veterans of any kind should 
be taken? 

Mrs. Rosensera. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, let me point this out: 545,000 men for 12 
months equals 45,400 men per month. 
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Thus, men who are 18 years, and including those up to 18 years and 
~ months of age, those men equal only 363,000 men; in other words, 
three-fourths of that group are 363,000. 

Now, 363,000 men would be only a drop in the bucket if a very rapid 
expansion of the Armed Forces were necessary; would it not? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And, if that is necessary, the only place that you 

can go is to the veterans; is it not? 

Mrs. Rosensere. No. Before we go to the veterans, we will go to 
some of these groups: We would go to the nonveterans with depend- 
ents; that is what we would go to first—nonveterans. ‘That is w hat I 
really meant by young married men, nonveterans: that is where we 
would go to first; and ‘then married men with children, who are non- 
veterans. 

Senator Jounson. So, if we took everything except nonveterans, 
and we took 18-year-olds, too, we had better keep our Armed Force 
strength down to 4,000,000. It is going to take everything we have, 
including the 18-year-olds, to give us what we need to get a 4,000,000 
Armed Force strength. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to say here—— 

Senator Jounson. Is that right? 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes. 

I would like to say here that who we take first under administr 
tive deferments is not our decision alone under Public Law 779. 

Senator Jonnson. I understand. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. The Secretary of Labor and the Director of Selec- 
tive Service, I do not think, are in agreement on this point with us. 

Senator Jonnson. But it is not necessary for us to go into that now 
because your ceiling is only 3.4 million, and you will not have to go 
into it if we act favorably upon your request. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is correct, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any other questions? Are there any 
other charts, Mr. Adams? 

Mr. Apams. No, sir. Do you want this chart [indicating chart 
L| projected ? 

Senator Jounson. To 1814-year-olds? 

Mr. Apams. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. First, I would like to have the Secretary tell the 
committee as briefly as she can why she selected 18-year-olds; why 
the Department of Defense, the military men, the college people, and 
everybody selected 18 instead of 18% ? 

Now, let us assume, for the purposes of illustration, that we are 
going to take boys when they reach 18 years and 6 months. ‘Tell us 
why we ought to take it out of the bill. 

Mrs. Rose nBeERG. If I may say, much to the surprise of everyone, the 
educators, since the last. world war, have come to a conclusion— 
most of them have come to a conclusion—that 18 years of age is the 
best time of a man’s life to take him. 

So far as the Defense Department is concerned, a man 1814, Sen- 
ator, is as good for us as a man 18; but, as far as society is con: cerned, 
and the individu: il, 18 is the normal cut-off date when the average boy 
graduates from high school. Therefore, if we say that we are going 
to take that boy at 1814, the has a 6-month period during which he 
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does not want to go to school. It is not worth while; it will be difficult 
for him to get a job, because an employer will know that he only 
has 6 months during that time. 

What we are trying to do is to make sure that we have as little 
interr ciotion in the life of these men as possible. 

a e are also told that the age of 18 is the age when boys have the 
least family ties as far as wives and children are concerned. The 
oan r they get, the more dependency ties they have. 

We are also told that the social and emotional impact at 18 is much 
less than at older ages. Iam sure there is very little difference between 
18 and 1814 on the social and emotional impact. Therefore, we have 
followed the thinking of the best educators and psychologists, psychia- 
trists—whoever had anything to offer to the educational system in 
this—to say that 1S is the best time. 

We are very mindful of the criticism, Senator, that men are in 
suspense, not. knowing when they are going to be called; and that the 
colleges are losing men because they are fearful that they may be 
called during a certain period of time. 

We would like to say that there is a normal cut-off period at 18. 
We have been told that that is the best. time socially, educationally, 
emotionally, and every other way to take a man. 

Senator Jounson. I noticed an article in the Washington Post this 
morning, talking about the boys in the light of the discussion of this 
legislation, as being extremely concerned. The general effect is that it 
is very desirable that some directive come from W: ashington imme- 
diately, so that they can adjust their plans accordingly. 

I do not know what directive can come from Washington, except 
the passage or defeat of some kind of legislation. We are getting 
along with that just as fast as we can. But that serves to illustrate 
what you have said about this waiting period. It will be worse if they 
are 18 years and 1 month old and have to sit around and wait 5 months 
before they are called in. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. ‘That is why we also made the pro- 
vision that if a boy is in high school, is 18, and has not finished, he can 
finish his high school. 

If he is smart and gets to college before he is 18, he can finish that 
year of college; so that. we do not interr upt him in the middle of his 
working or educational processes during the year. 

Senator Jounson. Now, the Department strongly recommended 
against the 1814 provision ? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. The Department feels that, by all the advice given 
to them, 18 is preferable to 1814. 

Senator JoHnson. Do you feel that way about 24 months and 27 
months? Would you care to elaborate on that? 

Mrs. RosenserG. I would like to on the 24 and 27 months not only 
talk of the efficieney—but Mr. Garlock has the figures here in dollars 
and cents also; and there is a very strong factor of military efficiency 
in the length of time that we can use a man. 

Out of 24 months, let us take the fact that we will have a 4-month 
training period, which would bring it down to 20 months. If by 
chance men have to go overseas, there is 1 month in transit, bringing it 
down to 19 months. 
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If we bring them back, there is another month in transit, which 
would bring it down to 18 months. That means that we are giving 
them no leave, to which they are entitled. The men do thke it—most of 
the men do—before they leave; so we figure at least a month or a month 
and a half, so that we are getting a diminishing return. 

Now, if we have more trained men, it would not be so important 
to us, but at the present time we need trained, experienced men, and 
a few months’ longer service, not only militarily, is important to us; 
but we will show you the figures which are here, if you want them, of 
what it would mean economically to use these men 27 months instead 
ot 24, 

Senator Jonnson. I think a good time to bring that up would be 
when the Joint Chiefs of Staff speak. If the Comptroller will be 
here at that time, that will be satisfactory. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. He is right here anytime you want him. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Russell will be here, and he is particu- 
larly interested in that phase of the program. I think that would be 
the proper time. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Are you at liberty, Mrs. Rosenberg, to put 
into the record the people or the group of college leaders who gave 
you this advice which the Department took ¢ 

Senator Jounson, I would say, Senator, that she put a resolution 
in the other day, and it is already in the record. 

Mrs. Rosensere. And, besides that, the names of the men who are 
appearing—Dodd, Conant, and all the others—are the men who gave 
us this information. 


Senator Jounson. Without objection, the chairman wants to insert 
in the record at this point an article appearing in the Washington 
Post of Monday, January 15, from the United Press, Chicago date- 
line, entitled “War Jitters, Draft Uncertainties Cause Many Youths 
To Quit College, Study Shows.” 

(The article above referred to is as follows:) 


War Jirrers, DrRArr UNCERTAINTIES CAUSE MANy YoutrHs To Quit COLLEGE, 
Stupy SHows 


Cuicago, January 14 (UP).—War jitters have hit college campuses across 
the Nation, and many students are adopting a “go to hell” attitude because of 
the uncertainty of the world and their own futures, a survey showed today. 

Morale has grown worse since the Christmas holidays, schools reported, be- 
cause of United States losses in Korea and the consultations students had with 
their draft boards at Christmas, Since then, authorities said, many students 
seem to have taken a “what's the use” view. 

The typical bitter attitude of soon-to-be-drafted students was summed up 
this way by Larry Kaufmann, a nonvet senior at the University of Oklahoma: 
“Why study to be a soldier?’ 

Officials at many schools said they have made direct appeals to students to 
“live as usual from day to day and try not to worry.” But some admitted 
privately they “don’t blame” students for being jittery, when their draft statuses 
are so hazy, 

The survey of more than 55 colleges and universities showed that many stu- 
dents have been called into Reserve units and that large numbers plan to enlist 
after midterm exams rather than wait to be drafted in June, so that they can 
have their pick of the services. Some students just didn’t show up after 
Christmas. 

Many school authorities called for a clear-cut directive from Washington to 
take the burden of doubt off students’ shoulders and allow them to study in 
peace until they must enter the Armed Forces. 
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Dr. Guy Stevenson, dean of the Arts College of the University of Louisville, 
said about 100 men had left the Art College in the past month, and this was 
causing other students to wonder if they should go, too. 

Dr. L. L. Click, associate dean of the College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of Texas, said about 400 students had dropped out of school to 
enlist but, “in general, all students who are staying seem determined to make 
their grades.” 

Authorities at the University of North Carolina and Duke University sne- 
gested students go to school around the calendar to finish their education in 
3 years rather than 4. Duke has just announced it would admit freshmen in 
June. 

At Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, Brown, and Princeton a “general unrest” 
was reported. A Dartmouth spokesman said the school already had lost a “sizable 
percentage” of students through enlistments. 

Registrants at the University of Southern California and the University of 
California at Los Angeles predicted a 10- to 15-percent cut in enrollment when 
the new term begins in February. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Mr. Chairman, may I put in the record two things? 
You asked us for the number of men becoming 18 years of age each 
year. Lam submitting for the record the number of men from 1952 to 
the year 1960 becoming 18 years old. 

Senator Jounson. That has previously been placed in the record. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. I would like to submit for the record a memo- 
randum from Secretary Marshall going to all the services on the ques- 
tion that you spoke of today—on how quickly we are getting our 
installations into order, and our entire speed-up on both production, 
procurement of men, and facilities. 

Senator Jounson. Is that a very long memorandum ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. No, sir. 

Senator JoHNnson. Would you mind reading it into the record? 
Mrs. Rosenpere (reading) : 

Following the meeting of the National Security Council 


Senator JOHNSON. Identify the memorandum. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. This is a memorandum signed by General Mar- 
shall, sent to the services and all interested agencies—I mean, parts 
of the Defense Department. 

Senator Jonnson. That means the Army, Navy, and Air Force? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Right. 

Senator Jonnson. So it is a memorandum from General Marshall 
to the Secretaries, and it is dated when ? 

Mrs. Rosensperc. The reason the date is not on it is that it was also a 
classified document which we copied, and had it declassified. We will 


call and find the date. 
It is as follows: 


Following the meeting of the National Security Council on the second aug- 
mentation, the Secretary of Defense issued the following memorandum to the 
three service Secretaries, Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower and Personnel Policies), Chairman, 
Munitions Board, and the Chairman, Research and Development Board : 

To expedite the implementation of a program to build up the force as rapidly 
as practicable and to obtain reasonable balance in the material readiness of 
the approved forces, the Military Departments, in conjunction with the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) and the Chairman, Munitions Board, are 
to review procurement programs already financed, along with additional pro- 
curement considered necessary, and to develop an integrated procurement pro 
gram designed to eliminate bottlenecks, make most effective use of critical 
facilities and materials, and provide a firm mobilization base capable of rapid 
expansion. Other parts of the program, such as personnel and research, are 
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to be similarly reviewed by the services in conjunction with the appropriate 
official or agency of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Predicated upon the action outlined above, the Military Departments in co- 
operation with the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) will develop 
py February 18, 1951, a budget program and estimates for additional supple- 
mental funds for fiscal year 1951 and a budget estimate for - al year 1952. 

. C. MARSHALL, 


T would like to submit that for the record, Mr. Saas 

Senator Jounson. Now, Mrs. Rosenberg, is this a fair conclusion to 
reach from the charts that have been presented to us: If we want 
a 314 million man armed force it is possible to get that force without 
lowering the draft age to 18 provided we are willing to throw 
UMT out of the window, and provided we do not draft husbands, 
fathers, and veterans? In other words, we can get a 314 million man 
armed force without drafting husbands, fathers, and veterans if we 
are willing to pay the price, to rely on that small reserve and junk 
UMT? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Say provided we take the students and do not en- 
large our agricultural or industrial deferments, we might get by with 
those men without taking fathers. But we might not if we have casual- 
ties or need replacements. 

Senator Jounson. In other words, you think that this line is so thin 
that if we have casualties that are not anticipated at the moment, we 
may not be able to get 314 million even from our 19-year-olds. 

Mrs. Rosenwere. "I would say we could, but the chance would be 
that the margin would be slim. We would be taking a chance. 

Senator Jonson. And it is courting danger. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. I think so. 

Senator Jounson. Now, is it fair to say that if you take the 18- 
year-old boys, you have the reserve, the potential there, and the 
machinery, to get your army of, say, up to 4,000,000, by taking 18- 
year-olds, because you add 545,000 men? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have the potential in manpower; yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. Now, if you go beyond 4,000,000, you 
are going to have to take veterans; is that right ? q 

Mrs. Rosennera. I would like to check my figures further before I 
say that. We would take nonveterans with dependents first. 

Senator Jounson. I am not talking about whom you call first; I do 
not want to speculate on whom you are going to draft this afternoon. 
If we do, some of them will be after us tomorrow morning. But lay- 
ing aside your guard and your reserve, if you get 314 million from the 
19 to 26, and you pick up another 545,000, ‘that would give you a 
1,000,000 man armed force. If you go beyond that, you ‘will either 
have to take veterans or to take below the 18- -year group. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Or take nonveterans with dependents who are now 
deferred. 

Senator Savronstatt. Mr. Chairman, is not the one corollary to 
what you have just said, to get an army of 314 million men, you 
have got to, without ser aping the bottom of the present barrel, go 
either into—or after ser aping the bottom of the present bar rel—either 
to go into the veteran group or go into the 18-year-old group? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If we go above three million and a half, yes; 
that is correct, Senator. 


78743—51——-15 
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Senator SarronstaLu. I am just saying that the corollary to what 
you say, and a very necessary corollary, is that when you get to the 
314-million-man army, and you scrape the bottom of the barrel to 
do it, under the present law you have got to either go into the veteran 
group or else you have got to go down into the 18-year-old group; 
so that to play safe even with a 314-million-man army you have 
either got to change the law and go into the 18-year-old group or go 
into the veteran group. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Correct. 

Senator Satronstau.. Is that not correct? 

Mrs. Rosensere. That is right, sir. 

Senator SavronstaLu. And that is a corollary. 

Senator Jounson. In either event you have got to change the law 
because they are both exempt from service under the law. 

Now, I have one other suggestion: I want to ask that a chart be 
prepared—you can put in the husbands and the nonveterans with 
dependents, and the husbands and the fathers—you can group them 
any way you want to, but I want you to take the 18-year-old group 
as one, and then give me the other alternatives that people may sug- 
gest, so that we can compare them and see what the committee wants 
to do. 

On one side you have an alternative of 18-year-olds, 27 months, 
UMT. If you do not want to do that, you would perhaps take the 
nonveterans with dependents, and veterans with less than 12 months, 
and veterans with less than 18 months. 

If you did not want to do that, you could take the husbands and 
fathers. Let us have it ready when we need it, probably when the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff come up, so that they can say that here is what 
they were confronted with. They can say, “We could take A, B, 
or ©. We took A, and here is why we did not take B, and why we 
did not take C,” so that the committee will be clear on that point. 

Now, Madam Secretary, did you submit a study of the available 
facilities this morning? Did I understand during the lunch hour 
that was classified material ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes; some of it is. 

Senator Jonnson. Why is it classified—for convenience? 

Mr. Zucxert. No, sir. 

Mrs. Rosensere. No, sir; necessity. 

Senator Jounson. Why do you have to classify it when you say 
you are going to have a training camp with 60,000 men at Podunk, 
Tex. ? 

Mr. ZucKkertT. Because in some cases, Senator, in respect to the Air 
Force, the negotiations have not been concluded, and we do not fee! 
that it 

Senator Jounson. Negotiations with whom? 

Mr. Zucxert. In some cases it is with municipalities; in some cases 

is with the other services. 

Senator Jounson. Why does that require you to classify it? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Real-estate values, Senator, become very important 
when you negotiate for land and facilities. That is one good reason. 

Senator Jounson. Did you ever know of any negotiations that took 
place any place which were not in the newspapers with respect to 
these facilities? 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. Sometimes we are able to avoid that. Then there 
are others, also, and we will be very glad to show you those in executive 
session. 

Senator Jounson. How are we going to know that you have facilities 
to take care of nine-hundred-odd-thousand men in the Air Force unless 
you show us where they are and how many there are and of what type 
they are? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We are showing them to you with the numbers— 
where they are, the numbers they can take care of, and everything 
else. 

Senator Jounson. But that is classified. 

Mrs. RosenBerG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And the reason it is classified is because some 
real-estate man might hear about it and might charge you more, and 
you, therefore, would want to—— 

* Mrs. Rosenperc. I gave that as an answer to Secretary Zuckert— 
that we have not concluded negotiations, 

There are other reasons, too, why that ought to remain classified, 
especially in some of the Navy reconditioning of ships, and so on, which 
are facilities in the Navy for us. 

Senator Jounson. I can understand it with reference to the Navy. 

Mrs. RosenperG. May I say something off the record, Senator? 

Senator Jounson. I would not do it in a big room like this. I said 
something off the record one time in a campaign speech. About 20 
were present, but it was in the paper the next morning, because one of 
the reporters felt that if as many as 20 heard it, it would not be off the 
rec od very long. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. January 6, 1951, was the date of General Mar- 
shall’s directive, Senator. We will ask tonight whether there is any 
reason why some of these should be secret or not. If they are not, we 
will be very glad to make it public. 

Senator Jounson. We went through that in the appropriations bill, 
and we had all these facilities that we were rehabilitating and reacti- 

vating, and so forth, and the Army came in and said “Yes, here is our 
story, and you can take it project by project.” 

The Navy c: ume in and said, “Here is our story, and you can take it 
project by project. 

The Air Force said, “Now, well, we think it had better be classified,” 
and we asked why. They said, “Because somebody might call us up 

and might want to ask some questions about it, and we » have not got 
time to answer questions.” 

To me that was not a very good justification for making it classified 
material, I do not think it satisfied other members of the committee. 
Unless you have something that is really super-duper there which is 
real secret, why, I hope you will bend every effort to let the public 
know that we have places where we know we are going to function 
and which can take care of these people. A lot of us got concerned 
when we found that they could not take some of them in the other day. 

Whom do you plan to have as your witness tomorrow, Madam 
sec retary ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenperc. May I submit some of these to you, and tomorrow 
we will let you know whether they are classified or not? There is only 
one marked classified. 
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Senator Jounson. I hope the press will indulge me until tomorrow, 
at least, before they start asking me when they are going to make this 
decision. You have heard and I have heard, and as soon as it is 
available it will be made available to you. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will give you the answer tomorrow morning. 
We have not any right to declassify anything that is marked “classi- 
fied.” 

Senator Jonnson. Now, this material you are submitting shows 
the committee where the facilities are located, and the load they will 
be able tocarry. The two add up to being able to take care of 3,462,- 
000 people. You already have those plans made; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Well, that is encouraging. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Except your 50,000; do not worry about that. 
We took that out already. 

Senator Jonnson. So while announcing them may not be in order 
today, the improvements will be made. You will get them ready, I ex- 
pect, before we get ready with legislation. 

Mr. Zuckert. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. That is what the committee can understand. 

Now, Madam Secretary, you see that it is about time for the Senators 
to go to their offices, and I know you want to get back to your office 
to get some more of these charts ready for us if any changes have to be 
macle. 

We thank you very much, and we think we have had a very profit- 
able day. You have given us very full and direct answers. We are 
grateful to you for it. 

Would you mind telling us who you plan to have as witnesses to- 
morrow morning ? 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. Are you finished with these charts now, Senator? 

Senator Jounson. You have printed ones; they will all be put into 
the record at the appropriate point. I think they should remain 
available, but unless some member who is not present wants to go 
into something, I do not see anything else to be covered. I think you 
have done a very fine job, particularly on your revision. I assume 
that General Hershey supports all those figures you gave, the 400,000 
safety margin for fiscal 1951, and after that 250,000? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. We had planned to hear General Hershey Thurs- 
day. We hoped that we could hear the representatives of the Joint 
Chiefs on Wednesday afternoon. As I stated, we have the Secretary 
of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, some of the other agencies, 
and the college presidents. I do not know what arrangements you 
have made about notifying them. Do you plan to have anybody to- 
morrow morning? Whom do you plan to have? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. What we would plan to do would be to give you the 
rest of the figures and the information that you have in your memo- 
randum of Friday, tomorrow morning. We would like to have the 
Comptroller give that to you. 

If you are ready tomorrow afternoon, I am sure General Bradle) 
could be available, or some members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, or 
the—— 

Senator Jonnson. It would be better Tuesday afternoon or Wedne: 
day afternoon. I think it would probably be better for us Wednesday 
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afternoon, if it is agreeable. It gives them some time to see this tran- 
script and to button up the things that some of the members 

Mrs. RosenBerG. I am sure it would be better for them on Wednes- 
day. We could conclude tomorrow. 

We have also scheduled some of the educators for Wednesday; is 
that correct ? 

Senator Jonnson. What about the Secretary of Labor, when is he 
coming, and the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. Apams. We had the Secretary of Labor tentatively scheduled 
for Wednesday morning. : 

Mrs. RosenserG. Tomorrow morning we will give you the full 
schedule. We did not dare to tell these people until we knew how we 
were proceeding. If you think we are going to finish this tomorrow 
morning, tomorrow afternoon we could have—well, if you do not sit 
tomorrow afternoon, we could have Wednesday morning, perhaps, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and General Bradley; Wednesday afternoon 
we could have the educators; and then Thursday begin with the other 
departments. 

Senator JouNnson. We would like to work it the other way. We 
would like to have the Joint Chiefs Wednesday afternoon, if you can 
work it out that way. 

Mrs. RosenBerc. And the educators in the morning? 

Senator JoHnson. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. We would like to have the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture after you have had a chance—the Secretary of Labor Tuesday 
afternoon. 

Mrs. RosenserG. Tomorrow afternoon. 

Senator Jounson. The Federal Security Agency, Agriculture 

Mrs. Rosenpere. That is dependent on them. 

Senator Jonnson. We will resume tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock 
in this room with the Department of Defense concluding its testi- 
mony. You will have the witnesses lined up for tomorrow afternoon, 
probably the Secretary of Agriculture, Labor, Federal Security Ad- 
ministration. Wednesday morning we will try to get the college 
people; Wednesday afternoon the Joint Chiefs; Thursday morning 
the Director of Selective Service. Then we will go on from there. 

Mrs. Rosensere. That is fine, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Madam Secretary, I want to point out that we 
are very, very anxious to get that bill, and I hope you will urge them 
to please get it up here by the time we have the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
late Wednesday, if possible. 

Mrs. Rosensere. We will do our very best, Senator. 

(Whereupon, at 4:55 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10a. m., Tuesday, January 16, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 16, 1951 


Unitep Srares Senate, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (Texas) (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), Hunt, Saltonstall, and Morse. 

Also present: Senators John C. Stennis and Ralph E. Flanders, 
members ex officio; John F. Floberg, Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air; Earl D. Johnson, Assistant Secretary, Department of the 
Army; Brig. Gen. Edwin A. Pollock, Director, Division of Plans and 
Policies, United States Marine Corps; Maj. Gen. Clovis E. Byers, 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, Department of the Army; Brig. 
Gen. Harley C. Parks, Department of the Air Force, and L. 8. Gar- 
lock, Assistant Comptroller, Department of Defense. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 

The committee is delighted to welcome one of our colleagues, a new 
member of the Armed Services Committee, Senator Flanders. We 
are delighted that he is here with us this morning and, Senator Flan- 
ders, we want you to feel perfectly free to explore this subject at such 
length as you may feel necessary. We have the transcripts of the 
previous hearings available, and if you care to go over those, the clerk 
will make them available to you. 

Madam Secretary, for the benefit of the other committee members 
and the witnesses and the press, I want to take this time to point out 
our tentative schedule. 

We will have the Department of Defense this morning. This 
afternoon we plan to have representatives from the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Agriculture Department, and Federal Security Agency; 
Wednesday morning we expect to have the educators, college people; 
Wednesday afternoon, General Bradley and representatives of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; Thursday morning, General Hershey and Selec- 
tive Service. 

That is as far as we have plans for the present, because it is indi- 
cated we will have a session Thursday afternoon. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRE. 
TARY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN G. 
ADAMS, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE—Resumed 


Senator Jounson. Is that schedule in accordance with your under- 
standing, Madam Secretary ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Have you made arrangements for those people 
to be here at the stated times ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenspera. Yes; we have. 

Senator Jounson. Now, on the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Van- 
denberg and General Collins are unavailable, but their deputy will 
speak for them ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenserc. General Bradley and Admiral Sherman will be 
here. If we have word, Senator, as to an early return of General Col- 
lins and General Vandenberg, they would prefer to appear themselves 
if that would be satisfactory, and I woul check this afternoon with 
you. If not, someone designated by them will appear. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any plan to os hm the personal 
viewpoint of Secretary Finletter or Secretary Pace or Secretary 
Matthews? 

Mrs. Rosensera. General Marshall expresses their viewpoint that 
I am expressing, a viewpoint of the Defense Department, concurred 
in by all three Secretaries, at any time that we present anything. 

Senator Jounson. Now, Madam Secretary, you have some further 
information that you agreed to supply the committee. Do you care 
to go on into that now ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Some of it is available to- 
day. Some of it we will not be able to present until tomorrow. You 
asked that we contact the Budget Bureau to find out how soon we 
could get clearance on our hazards pay bill. The Budget Bureau 
promises to have it up here tomorrow morning. 

Senator Jounson. You do not contemplate that will be a part of 
this legislation ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No; that is a separate bill. 

Senator Jounson. That is a separate bill? 

Mrs. Rosensere. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. All right. Have they given you any indication 
when we will get this bill up here? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will do our utmost, Senator, to comply with 
your request to get it up either late tomorrow or at the latest by 
Thursday noon. I would appreciate it if you could give us until 
Thursday noon. 

Senator Jounson. Have you had any agreement not to supply it to 
this committee until Thursday noon ? 

Mrs. Rosenzera. I have no agreement with anybody not to supply 
anything you asked for. The moment it is ready. The only agree- 
ment— I understand it is not an agreement but it is a proper proce- 
dure—is that we supply the bill simultaneously to both houses. 

Senator Satronsrati. Senator Johnson, would you yield for a 
question to yourself ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 
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Senator Satronsratt. Would it be very helpful—in fact, would 
it not be unwise to have the Selective Service representative, General 
Hershey, up here before we have the bill in front of us and have an 
opportunity to study it? It seems to me our questions to him, if any, 
have got to be on the terminology of the bill to a great extent. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator, I think it is always preferable to have at 
least the running gears of legislation before you when you are hearing 
witnesses. I should apologize to the committee for the condition in 
which the committee finds itself. I did everything humanly possible 
to avoid this situation. 

I wrote the President last September, pointing out that it was 
obvious we needed an over-all program, and that it was desirable 
that the agencies who would have to administer that program reach 
agreement and submit legislation in accordance with that agreement. 

‘I later conferred with the President and he assured me that the 
people in the executive department were going to do that, and that 
General Marshall and the Defense Department would present those 
recommendations and that legislation. 

At the request of the Department of Defense, subsequent to Novem- 
ber 27, when we were to be prepared to go into this, bearing in mind 
we had called off the UMT bill at the President’s request, the Depart- 
ment of Defense asked me to give them a little more time. 

I understood they had made several drafts of the proposed legisla- 
tion, and that if they were allowed to come here and talk for a day or 
two, they would have the bill ready. The Secretary has confirmed what 
many have known, that, after the hearing started, her information 
on what congressional procedure was is that the bill cannot be pre- 
sented until another body is ready to act on it. 

Mrs. Rosenzera. No. 

Senator Jonnson. I am not aware of any such procedure in the 12 
or 14 years I have been here. My information is to the effect that 
when the Department feels that legislation is required and is neces- 
sary, they present that legislation. I was assured that within 2 or 3 
days—that was prior to last Wednesday—we would have the legisla- 
tion. We have been in hearing now morning and afternoon for almost 
a week. We go up the hill in the morning and down in the afternoon. 
We have one figure yesterday and another one tomorrow. It is very 
difficult for members of the committee to ferret out just exactly what 
is desired and what is wanted. 

Now I think that when we left yesterday, we had some general idea 
of what the proposals would bring, how those men would be used and 
why they were needed. I was somewhat stimulated by it, but I am 
extremely disappointed to have the Secretary tell me this morning 
what congressional procedure is, and to inform me that the Members 
of the United States Senate are not permitted to find out what their 
legislative recommendations are until they have been submitted to 
other committees. 

Now if that is the case, they should not have said to us that they 
would have the bill ready in 2 or 3 days. They either have the bill 
ready or do not have it ready. If they do not have it ready, they ought 
to have it ready. They have had since last September to get the bill 
ready. We had a bill ready and ready to report it, and at the request 
of the Commander in Chief we withheld action. I understand he made 
that request at the request of somebody else. 
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We have something else to do besides prac tice. If the Department 
of Defense wants legislation, it is high time it comes in and tells us 
what legislation it wants, put it on the line and put the bill on the 
table. 

I hope that regardless of what procedures you may determine the 
Congress oper: ites under, you will remember that. this committee will 
await with great pleasure the receipt of this bill which is supposed 
to have been in the dr: ifting stages now for several weeks. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, may I answer that? 

Senator Jounson. I prefer you not answer. I would prefer you 
just to state what you want to stgte. It is not necessary that every 
statement which is made by the committee members, Mrs. Rosenberg 
be answered. 

Mrs. Rosensere. I realize that, but I would like to answer this with 
my apologies that you misunderstood. I did not say that it was 
congressional procedure—that we were holding the bill for one moment 
longer after we have completed it. The second it is completed we 
will give it to this committee and any other committee we are sup- 
posed to give it to. I am quite sure that is in the hands of our legal 
department and I have nothing to do with it. 

I would like to say this: You have been extremely kind and patient 
in waiting for us to submit this bill. We had a bill ready and we 
have a bill ready. You asked us—and rightfully—if we can get the 
concurrence of all the services and all the Federal agencies and the 
clearance of the Budget Bureau and the White House. That pro- 
cedure has delayed us. We will be ready, the latest Wednesday night 
or Thursday morning, with a bill that has the concurrence of the Labor 
Department, the Selective Service, the Federal Security Agency, the 
Agriculture Department, the White House—all services in the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the Budget. If there is any delay, Senator, 
I am responsible, not the Department of Defense. I have only been 
3 weeks on the job, and it was somewhat difficult with hearings to get 
it ready. Iapologize. We shall have it ready for you. 

Senator Jounson. Three weeks ago we were told the bill would be 

ready when you came up here. After two postponements that the 
conanibaes granted you, you told us that the bill would be presented 
within 2 or 3 days. We have been here more than a week, and you 
tell us there are 3 days more. 

Most of the members of the committee know, as some of the witnesses 
know, the bill has not been ready, there have been three or four drafts, 
but it is a general understanding that the bill will not be ready until 
you present it to other committees. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, I am not aware of that understanding. 

Senator Jounson. I am, and that is the point I want you to be 
aware of. That is why we want the bill and want it prior to Thurs- 
day, if you are able to draft it. 

Mrs. Rosenzere. I will have the bill, the second it is finished, pre- 
sented to this committee. I have no commitments to submit it prior 
to anybody else, except to get clearance of all proper agencies that 
you asked me for. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have any assurance you will get that 
clearance by Thursday ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Of all agencies? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 
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Mrs. Rosenserec. I have the clearance and we are amending the bill 
to comply with all the suggestions. We are now working on the 
bill, drafting all night tonight—the legal division will draft the bill. 
We will then give it late tonight or tomorrow morning to the agencies 
for proper check and to the White House, and we hope to have it 
back before the conclusion of our session tomorrow or no later than 
Thursday morning. 

Senator Jounson. Very well. You may go ahead now with the 
data you were going to supply. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Some of the questions, Senator, that the com- 
mittee asked us the other day were with reference to financial figures ; 
concerning the breakdown of the $3,200 training cost, the difference 
between costs for 21, 24, 27, and 30 months, as you requested, isolating 
the cost of calling men with dependents out of the pool, and the 
cost of 27 versus 21 months. 

Whatever cost figures we have I should like to have the Assistant 
Comptroller present. Mr. Garlock. 

Senator Jounson. Will you please identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Gartock. L. 8. Garlock, Assistant Comptroller of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have copies of it for members of the 
committee ? 

Senator Satronsraty. While those are being distributed, Mr. 
Chairman, might I ask Mrs. Rosenberg this question that disturbs me 
very much ? 

Senator Jounson. Certainly. 

Senator SauronsraLu. In connection with the length of service, in 
last night’s paper and this morning’s papers it is reported that the 
Army is allowed to receive volunteers for 21 months’ service. Now 
if you are allowing volunteers to come in on a volunteer basis for 21 
months’ service, isn’t it going to make it very difficult for us to set up 
a 27-month service in this law? I was very surprised at that because 
it seems to me you are working against your own ends. What about 
the boy who volunteers now for 21 months and a few months from 
now we say, “No; you cannot—if you are drafted into the service, you 
have to serve at least 27 months.” 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That does seem a contradictory procedure. It has 
been suggested for quite a few months now that there is an inequality, 
that men who are in the selective service should not be permitted to 
volunteer for the length of period that other men are who are not in 
the selective service. We are asking that the same term of 27 months 
be uniform for everybody who is inducted or volunteers for induction. 

Senator SauronstTaLL. Yes; but in the morning papers you now 
are permitting a boy to volunteer for 21 months in the Army, are you 
not ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes; the ones who are under selective service had 
that, they had that right along, and this was just an amendment to the 
selective service regulation implementing the present law. 

Senator SaLTonsTaALL. So that a boy now of 19 can volunteer for 
21 months service; whereas, that same boy, if he waits until he is 
drafted and this law becomes effective, will have to serve 27 months. 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. He can now volunteer for 21 months service if 
he has not been called by Selective Service. Is that correct, General? 

General Byers. When the law is changed, Senator Saltonstall, to 
27 months or a longer period of time, the provision will be changed 
to the same length of time accordingly, unless it should be eliminated 
by the Congress. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The Senator asked, General—take a man 19, and 
he can volunteer for the 21 months service provided he has not been 
notified yet of his selective service status. That seemed unfair. Now 
they have an equal chance, those who are selective service also, to 
volunteer for 21 months. 

When the law is amended, if you see fit to amend it, the uniform 
rule of 27 months would be for everybody except those who volunteer 
for the 4-year service. 

Senator SarronsraLL. What I am getting at is this: Are you not 
weakening your case, the justification for your case for 27 months 
service, if you now let boys who are on the rolls volunteer for 21 
months? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Selective Service felt, and so did the services, that 
there was a great inequality there, an injustice against certain groups 
of men, that ought to be corrected. 

As Mr. Adams brings to my attention, the law permitted that all 
the time. It was an administrative ruling. That administrative 
ruling was issued, and now we are complying completely with the 
law that they can volunteer for 21 months. 

Senator SauronstaLu. But you still feel very strongly that any 
law we pass should be for 27 months? 

Mrs. Rosenperac. We do, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead, Mr. Comptroller. 

Mr. Gartocx. Thank you. The explanation on the estimate of 
$3,200 cost estimate, on the first assumption that the inductee will 
be in training for 6 months—now, this means 4 months generally of 
basic training and probably an average of 2 months or more of 
advanced training. 

Our approach to the problem was not to isolate the cost at a par- 
ticular camp and station because the whole establishment exists, and 
he is part of it. So we have taken the entire cost of maintenance and 
operation—that is, the gasoline, oil, running of the barracks, et cet- 
era—taken out certain items that definitely go just with the combat 
units and things of that kind, and prorated the balance of the money 
on a per man basis. 

On page 2 you will find, when added up, that comes to $3,242, in- 
cluding the cost of the people who do the training. Obviously, our 
figures are not so precise, Senator, that I would care to quote them as 
$3,242, so it is obvious that it is a rounded-off figure. 

The total of $750,000,000 approximately was given to the committee 
as the difference between 21 and 27 months service. 

Senator Jounson. Let’s get this figure in our minds. The Depart- 
ment of Defense says that the first 6 months it has a man, the cost is 
$3,200 per person for that period of training. That might be in the 
first 6 months or it might be 4 months in boot camp or indoctrination 
camp and 2 months at some later point. We did not try to guess as to 
when the 6 months training would occur, It would not occur ahead of 
boot training, would it? 
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Mr. Gartock. We always have boot training first. But when he 
went on to technical training, it might be after a 2-month tour at 
sea or his work in the division or some place. 

In any case, his pay would be equal to or greater than it was in the 
first 6 months. Therefore, for pay purposes we selected the first 6 
months. The support costs will not vary as to whether he took that 
training in the first 6 months or later, because his barrack cost and 
food and travel and all those kinds of things would all run the same. 

Now to come to the total dollar figure that was quoted in the mem- 
orandum, I believe approximately $750,000,000, that is a factor of the 
difference in the cost and the difference in the number of men you have 
to train to keep your units at a given strength, because with 27 months 
training and service you get 21 months on an average service from the 
man, while with 21 months you only get about 15 months service. 

Senator Jounson. Where do you lose that 6 months service ? 

Mr. Gartock. That is in this training camp. 

Senator JoHnson. Six months for training and 21 months for 
service ? 

Mr. Gartock. Twenty-one, so you only get 15 months on an average, 
you get in the neighborhood of 15 months service. 

Senator JoHNson. The committee is not to understand that the 
first six months will all be training. It may be 4 months training and 
maybe a few months fighting and then some more training ? 

Mr. Gartock. It will var y by service and vary by individuals. Some 
would never get the other 2 months. Some will get substantially more 
than 2 months of training. The other things that will vary, 1 think 
the Chiefs will want to talk to you about this, but I should mention 
it—the composition. If you have only a very ‘limited number of 21- 
month men, there might not as many of them go on to advanced train- 
ing. If you havea lot of them, you must have the technicians and you 
have no alternative but to train them. I will submit this for the record. 

The next question that I have concerns—— 

Senator Jounson. Do you want this page and a half on the cost 
estimates for training an inductee for 6 months to be made a part of 
the record at this point ? 

Mr. GarRLock, Ye. 

Senator Jonnson. Without objection, that will be done. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Could we ask that that be attached to the original 
memorandum which we submitted the first day of the hearings? 

Senator Jounson. Is it already in the record ¢ 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. They will both appear in the record, but not 
necessarily the same point. 

(The document referred to above is as follows :) 


Cost EsTIMATE FOR TRAINING AN INDUCTEE For 6 MONTHS 


The $3,200 cost estimate was developed as follows: 

1. Basic data for fiscal year 1950 were used as being more representative of 
actual costs than the current 1951 estimates since the latter include additional! 
funds for maintenance and operations required for expanding and rehabilitating 
facilities as well as additional pipelines of supplies and equipment. Man-years 
while reflecting costs are not a good measure of the increase in size of the 
military force during a period of expansion, 
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2. Funds provided for the Department in fiscal year 1950 for military person. 
nel were 4,526.3 million dollars with an estimated 1,541,031 man-years. A man- 
year cost of $2,937 represents the average for the Department. This amount is 
broken down as follows: 


1950 actual costs: Adjusted to 1951 costs: 
Pay and allowance ' Pay and allowance 
Subsistence Subsistence 
Individual clothing Individual clothing 

Travel 


Total 


3. An estimated average annual cost of $1,590 for maintaining an inductee 
during his first year of service was developed and is broken down as follows: 
Pay and allowance 
Subsistence 
Individual clothing 
Travel 


4. Funds provided for the Department for fiscal year 1950 for maintenance and 
operation were 3,731.5 million dollars. This total was adjusted by deleting 
certain items which were not considered to be closely related to the expenses of 
maintaining personnel of the Military Establishment. For example, all items 
concerned with petroleum, oil, and lubricants were eliminated and items such as 
armor, armament, and ammunition were reduced. The reduction resulted in an 
adjusted amount of 3,454.8 million dollars with an average military man-year cost 
of $2,242. 

The following presents a summary of the factors used in developing costs: 
Annual factors: Six-months costs—Continued 

Military personnel cost of port one inductee (4 of 
inductee annual cost since two in- 
Maintenance and operating ductees are trained each 
cost for an inductee 6 months) 
Military personnel cost of a Maintenance and operating 
regular cost for a regular to train 
Six-months costs: and support one inductee 
Military personnel cost of (44 of annual cost since 
gt. Re Aa 5 two inductees are trained 
Maintenance and operating each 6 months) 
cost for an inductee___- 
Military personnel cost of a 
regular to train and sup- 


Mr. Gartock. The next question I have is the question of the varia- 
tion in costs that would result from UMST rates of pay for the first 
4 months. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have copies of that? If the witnesses 
have that information prepared, I should like for them to give it 
to the members of the committee. If you have any charts to present, 
please give them to the clerk so he can distribute them so we will 
have before us what you are talking about. 

Mr. Gariock. The total cost difference is relatively minor be- 
cause pay is such a small part of the total cost of training, housing, 
clothing, and feeding the man, the difference of $45 a month. For 
example, in 21 months’ service it makes a difference on an average 
of 

Senator Jonson. Just a minute. The committee does not know 
which one of these statements you are presenting now. 

Mr. Gartock. The one which says “7 (c)” at the top of the page. 
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Senator Jounson. Now, review for us the subject to which you 
are addressing yourself then give us your answer. 

Mr. Gartock. The subject under discussion is the difference in 
cost under the proposed UMST pay rates of $30 a month for the first 
4 months on varying lengths of service—21, 24, 27, and 30. 

The table there shows that in pay over that period the savings are 
relatively minor, and there will be no savings in clothing, food, shel- 
ter, transportation, and things of that kind if the 4-month inductee 
follows the same course through the service as the others. 

Senator Jounson. You have been w orking on this for weeks, and it 
is coming to us cold. Now, I gather what brought this question to 
your attention was that the claim was made that you would save about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars if the length of service was 27 
months over 21 months; is that right? 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator Jonson. And this is a part of the justification for that 
statement; is that correct ? 

Mr. Garrock. No, sir. This is in response to a specific question 
by one of the Senators as to what the difference would be in cost by 
adopting the UMST rates for the first 4 months. The point I am 
trying to make, Senator, is that the only place it would be any differ- 
ence would be in pay because all the other things would be just the 
same, the table shows the amount, and it is relatively minor. 

Senator Jounson. You are going to get to the 21, 27, three-quarter 
billion figure a little later? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. The $3,200 figure that I previously pre- 
sented, showing how we arrived at that, was the justification for the 
$750,000,000 because the difference is in the number of people you 
train to maintain a given number of men in units. 

Senator JoHnson. I do not want to make your case for you, but I 
want to venture the prediction that you have not sold this committee 
yet, from what you have said, that by extending the term to 27 months 
you save three-quarters of a billion dollars. If you think you have, 
you better back up on that and elaborate on it some. 

Mr. Gariock. I thank you for your advice, and I will back up on it. 

The problem as I approached it on this $3,200, this cost, was that 
the objective is to maintain a given nunrber of men in units; the man 
in the boot camp does not help operate a ship. It is the man on board 
ship. 

Senator Jonnson. You are going back to the cost estimate for the 
training of an inductee for 6 months? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And you are going to prove by that memoran- 
dum, which you may want to read and discuss, that if the committee 
gives a length of service of 27 months, you will save three-quarters of 
a billion dollars over the 21-month period ? 

Senator Stennis. Annually? 

Mr. Gartock. Annually, and I believe the basic memorandum said 
for a million men. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Garlock was not here that day, 
so may I say how the question came about. We submitted that the 
initial cost for training and equipping these men was $3,200. There- 
fore, we save nothing in the first few months, no matter how long they 
stay. We subsequently showed on the second line of that particular 
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exhibit, which I am sorry I do not have a copy of here now, what it 
takes to feed in men to have them in the service 21 months; we showed 
what the difference in cost is. 

We then showed how many men it would take to feed in during 27 
months. The total saving and the large saving occurred at the end. 
The second one had a saving, and the large saving occurred at the end. 

This figure showed that with 1,000,000 men for a period of 1 year 
we could save close to three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Senator Russell then said that he would like justifications and a 
breakdown on the $3,200 figure. That is the figure that Mr. Garlock 
submitted this morning. 

Secondly, we were asked whether we took that into consideration, 
that during the last few months a man’s pay rate is increased. Mr. 
Garlock has taken that into consideration, and it is in those figures 
today. 

The next question Senator Russell asked us was how many depend- 
ents would those men acquire between the ages of 19 years 6 months 
and 20, since that might add to our cost. 

We submitted the following day, that in civilian life about 5%, 
percent of the men acquired dependents, were married in that period. 

We also submitted that out of that one-half of 1 percent acquired 
additional dependents. We venture to say that in the armed services 
we do not believe that more than half of the 584 percent would marry 
and that we would halve the figure of those who acquire children. 

Mr. Garlock showed what it cost us with those dependents. The 
fact that a man acquires a child in those last 6 months causes no addi- 
tional cost to us because we are already paying for the dependent, 
und the cost is the same. The cost begins to go up on the wife and two 
dependents; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Those are the figures, the amendment to this chart. 

Someone has given me a copy, and I think it might help if I recall 
that. We showed that 1,000,000 effectives available estimated at a 
yearly cost of $3,200,000,000—1,000,000 effectives available for 27 
months at a yearly cost of 1,000,000 multiplied by $3,200-——— 

Senator Jounson. One million at $3,200 per man ? 

Mrs. Rosenpera. Is $3,200,000,000. That is for 21 months. The 
same figure holds for 27 months. We than said that for 21 months it 
would take us 465,000 in training in the pipeline at an estimated yearly 
cost. of $29,000,000 — rather, $2,976,000,000 — 465,000 would cost us 
$2,976,000,000. I have not been in Government long enough to know 
that almost every figure is a billion. 

The second part, the 27 months, it would take 348,000 in the train- 
ing pipeline at an estimated yearly cost of $2,227,000,000. This is first 
where we effect a saving. 

Senator Jounson. Let’s get the first before we go further. Is that 
clear to the committee? Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunr. I am attempting to follow it closely. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am sorry. I will give this to you later. I know 
it is very unclear when we present it verbally. 

It would then taken an input of 77,600 per month or 931,000 per 
year required to maintain this total force of 1,465,000 inductees, which 
gives us about 1,000,000 men. We have to induct about that many 
men to maintain the 1,000,000. 








ws 
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For 27 months instead of 77,600 input, we only need 58,000 a month 
input. 

Therefore, instead of 931,000 men we only need 696,000 per year. 
Instead of a cost of $6,176,000,000 the total cost would be $5,427,000,000. 

Senator Fianprers. Madam Secretary, in trying to understand this 
I think it might be easier for one of us at least if we could get some 
idea not of the figures but of the way in which the saving is made. 
Let me ask this question, for example: 

Is it made on the basis that to maintain a million men on 27 months’ 
service there have to be fewer inductees per year than if the service 
is shortened ? 

Mrs. RoseNBerRG. Yes. 

Senator FLanpers. That is the basis? 

Mr. Gariock. Senator, it is made exclusively on that basis. The 
cost of training the men is the same whether he is in for 21 or 27 
months. 

Senator Fuanpers. That seems to be the first thing we have to under- 
stand in this presentation, not the figures but the basis on which 
the saving is made, which is that fewer inductees have to be inducted 
on a 27-month service than have to be inducted on a shorter period of 
21 months, or what have you. 

Now, the next point which I suppose is also involved is that the 
cost per month for an inductee is higher than it is for one in active 
service already trained. 

Mrs. Rosenzera. No, sir. 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir, for the individual. The individual cost of 
a reservist, for example, is generally higher than an inductee. The 
reservist or a man with prior service or a man who has been in some 
time, he has progressed up the scale, but just in comparing the 21 and 
27 months, they are the same for the first 21 months. It is just in 
the last 6 months the pay is different. 

Senator FLanpers. Then the last 6 months of the 27 months’ service 
is higher than the cost of the inductee; is that right ? 

Mrs, Rosenpera. That is correct. 

Mr. Gartock. The pay of the individual is higher, but because you 
are training so many more men, if I may go to your first question 

Senator Firanpers. I want to get the cost of a million men a year, 
a continuous force of a million men. <A continuous force of a million 
men requires fewer inductees, but if an inductee costs less to main- 
tain for that 6 months than the finished soldier does, how do you get 
your saving ? 

Mrs. Rosensera. The inductee costs exactly the same to maintain 
all along. The initial cost is $3,200. We maintain him, so it costs 
no more for an inductee who is in 21 months or 27 months. At the 
end of 21 months he begins to get certain increments, pay increments. 
That is where he becomes slightly more expensive, but as you said 
in your first figure, we induct fewer men, and that is where our saving 
comes in. Instead of inducting 931,000 men, we induct per year only 
696,000 men if we have them for 27 months. 

Senator Fianpers. If the inductees cost less than the soldiers after 
they are inducted, how do you save by inducting less of them? 

Mr. Gartoox, They do not cost less. 


Senator Fianpers. I was just assured by the Madam Secretary 
that they did. 
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Mr. Garxocx. The pay is less, sir. 

Senator Fianvers. I am talking about total cost. That $3,200 is 
total cost. 

Mr. Gartock. That is total cost of training the man. If I might 
go to the pay, Senator 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Senator, we are taking the total cost to train, and 
we add to it the pay for the complete period of 21 months’ service. ( A 
27 months he costs less though the training cost is the same as for 2 
months, and added is salary for the rest of the months, so it costs us 
less than for 21 months. 

Senator Franpers. I understand that with regard to the pay, but 
we are talking about the cost of maintaining 1,000, 000 men in the 
Army, men going out and men coming in. 

Now is this the part of the situation that it requires one old man to 
train two inductees? Is that what makes it more expensive to train 
the inductees ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. No, sir; it makes it more expensive that for each 
additional inductee we spend $3,200. If we can lessen the number of 
inductees we take in during the 27-month period, we lessen our cost 
with that many times $3, 200. We have only an increase in pay, which 
is very insignificant, in those last few months. 

Senator FLANDERS. You have a cost of $3,200 for an inductee. How 
much does it cost the Government for the inductee in the next 6 
months? 

Mrs. RosensperG. Exactly the same whether he stays 27 months or 
91. 

Senator FLanpers. But how much ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Garlock has that. 

Senator Fianvers. I do not see that you make your point at all un- 
less it costs more to maintain an inductee than it does to maintain him 
after he has become trained. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am sorry we do not have the figures here. | 
think this makes it a little clearer, Senator. This was our origina! 
exhibit the first day. 

Senator Fianpers. I do not want these millions. I want to know 
the principle of the thing, how you make your saving. I am sorr 
to be so stupid, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. That is not it at all. I would like to make this 
suggestion. Senator Russell made the point very forcibly the other 
day that he seriously questioned the figures of the Defense Depart- 
ment which showed that by extending the term from 21 to 27 you 
could save three-quarters of a billion dollars. You have had d: ays to 
convince the committee that by extending this term 6 months you can 

save three-quarters of a billion dollars. “That is what we would like 
for you to try to tell us. You have got a half dozen figures here; we 
do not know what they apply to. I do not want to be critical, but if 
you want to get over the point that you need 27 months and the reason 
you need it is because you are going to save three-quarters of a billion 
dollars, you had better get at it because you have not reached that 
point y et. 

Mr. Garnock. Senator, we do not want 27 months because we want 
to save $750,000,000. The only point that we made in the memo- 
randum—— 
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Senator Jonnson. You do not question the Secretary’s statement 
that 27 monthts will save three-quarters of a billion, do you? 

Mr. Gartock. I provided the statement, sir. 

Senator Jounson. You what? 

Mr. Gartock. I provided her with the statement. 

Senator Jomnson. You agree with the statement that 27 months 
will save $750,000,000. Then prove that to the committee. pate 

Mr. Gartock. On the basis of—if you start out to maintain a 
million effective inductees beyond the training point, the entire case 
rests on the difference in the number of people you train. Under 
the 27-month program you would induct 58,000 men a month. 

Senator Jounson. Now you are getting down to it. Let’s get our 
pencils and follow it. Here is where he is going to save $750,000,000, 
and if there is anybody who understands it, 1 want him to tell me 
and maybe I will be quiet. Under the million-man program, 27-month 
service, you induct 

Mr. Gartock. Fifty-eight thousand men a month. 

Senator Jounson. All right. 

Mr. Gartock. And that will cost you then $5,427,000,000. 

Senator FLanveErs. For what? 

Mr. Gartock. For maintaining this million effectives. 

Senator Fianpvers. Maintaining the million effectives? 

Mr. Garvock. Training and maintenance pay. 

Senator Fianpers. Training or maintaining? 

Mr. Gartock. Training and maintaining. 

Senator Fianpers. Training and maintaining a million men under 
arms of whom 58,000 will be new trainees ? 

Mr. Gartock. Fifty-eight thousand men a month; 696,000 new men 
a year. 

Senator Franpers. I am afraid I am off again, Mr. Chairman, 
because I supposed that we were considering what it would take to 
maintain continuously, year in and year out, a million men. 

Senator Jounson. No. Senator. What we are considering is how 
you save three-quarters of a billion dollars by increasing the term of 
service from 21 to 27. 

Senator Fianpers. That is our ultimate objective. 

Senator Jounson. That is what Senator Russell wanted to know 
and the committee wants to know. You say this is how you do it. 

Senator Franpers. Let me ask if 58,000 men per month is the 
number of inductions you have to have to maintain an army of a 
million men continuously. Is that correct? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator FLanpers. In other words, 12 times 58 is—— 

Mr. Gartock. That is a million men beyond the 6 months’ training 
point, Senator, a million men that they can use, 

Senator FLanpers. A million trained men? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes. 

Senator FLanpers. I get that now. To maintain continuously a 
million men, an army of a million trained men, it takes 58,000 per 
month, which is around 700,000. 

Mr. Gartock. Six hundred and ninety-six thousand. 

Senator FLanpers. Six hundred and ninety-six thousand. You 
have to induct 696,000 men a year to maintain an army of a million 
trained men on a 27-month basis. 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. Twenty-one. 

Mr. Gartocx. Twenty-seven months. 

Senator Fianpers. Twenty-seven months? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, 27 months. 

Senator FLanpers. In order to maintain a million men continu- 
ously then you have to train two-thirds of that amount every year for 
a 27-month period. The mathematics looks wrong to me. 

Mr. Gartock. You are getting 21 months’ service out of them. 

Senator Fianpers. That is right, almost 2 years, not quite. 

Mrs. Rosensere. If I may say, we showed charts the other day 
showing how many men’s term of enlistment or term of service ends 
in each period, and we have a very large replacement problem, and 
that is what Mr. Garlock is saying when he says it takes 58,000 men 
each month to maintain an effective force of 1,000,000 men. 

Mr. Gartock. You do not keep the full 58,000, Senator. You lose 
1 percent a month from normal nonbattle reasons. 

Senator Jonnson. Let’s get this clear. You said—the Senator said 
27, the Secretary corrected him to 21, and you said 27. Now where are 
we? 

Mr. Gartock. Twenty-seven. 

Senator FLanpers. Twenty-seven total, 21 after training. 

Mr. Garnock. Yes, sir. On the 21-month period of total training 
and service you have to induct 77,600 per month or a total of 931,000, 
because you are only getting 15 months of service, and you are losing 
1 percent a month. The difference in the cost of training, the differ- 
ence between 58,000 inductees and your 77,000-—— 

Senator Jonnson. What is that difference, 19,000 roughly ? 

Mr. Garnock. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Nineteen thousand six hundred. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. Under the 21-month plan you have to run 19,600 
more through, do you not? 

Mr. Gartock. Per month. 

Senator Jounson. Per month; and how much cost is that? 

Mr. Gariock. It costs $3,200 for each man. 

Senator Jounson. And 19,600 times $3,200 gives you what? 

Mr. Gartock. For the whole year it is—— 

Senator Jonnson. That would be the monthly figure? 

Mr. Gartock. The whole year, the difference between the two sets 
of figures is $749,000,000. 

Senator Jounson. What is the whole year? For 27 it is $5,427,- 
000,000 ? 

Mr. Garvock. $6,176,000,000. 

Senator Jounson. The difference is $749,000 ? 

Mr. GArtock. Million. 

Senator Jonnson. $749,000,000? 

Mr. Garwock. Yes. 

Senator FLaAnDERS. May I give voice to the great light that has 
dawned on me? 

Senator JonHnson. Go ahead. 

Senator Fianpers. That is that the Madam Secretary and her 
assistants are talking about the cost of maintaining a million soldiers 
after training. Now that is the significant thing, and that had not 
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been stated within my hearing until we just brought it out in the 
last 5 minutes. It obviously is true that you have to train more, 
and it would cost more to maintain a million trained men than you 
do simply to maintain a million men in training and part training; so [ 
am perfectly satisfied and will cause no more trouble, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. The Senator has not caused any trouble. This 
committee is looking for light, if the Senator gets the light before the 
committee, if he will indulge with us, we will try to catch - with him. 

Let me see if I understand this. If you have a term of service of 
21 instead of 27 months, you have to run 19,600 men more through the 
channels than you would if you had a 27-month term. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. To cost $3,200 per man. So roughly $3,000 times 
20,000 men runs you $600,000,000 for one month—rather, $60,000,000. 
For 12 months that would roughly be $749,000,000. That is what you 
said. 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Now, Senator Russell brought out the point that 
a man during his 27 months’ service was likely to be in a higher pay 
grade on his twenty-fourth month or twenty-sixth month or twenty- 
seventh month than he was the twenty-first month. You would have 
the difference between what he was getting serving 21 months and 27. 
That would have a tendency to reduce that figure. 

The question is: Does it? If so, how much does it reduce it? 

Mr. Gartock. It has some effect, and I would like to present it on 
the chart. 

Senator JouHnson. Make it just as simple as you can so we can 
understand it. 

Mr. Gartock. The chart here [referring to chart M] shows the pay 
and average length of time in the grade. This is based on a recent 
study by the Army. No one individual might ever do this, but this 
isthe average. They will all stay, and for the first 21 months we are 
assuming, whether he is a 21-month man or a 27-month man, it would 
bethe same. At the end of 21 months, if he stays in 

Senator Jonnson. You are giving the 27 figure. 

Mr. Gartock. That is right, but if you come down here and the man 
continues in service, the question is, as I understand Senator Russell, 
how much of this, how many of these will be married, how many will 
acquire other dependents, and what is the cost ? 

On the basis of 534 percent of the males in civilian life becoming 
married during that period, according to the Bureau of the Census, 
we assumed that because of the number probably overseas and things 
of that kind, away from home, probably not more than half that many 
in the military service would be married. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think that isa fair assumption? I would 
think that a fellow that got in the service and was in there 12 months 
or 18 months or maybe 21 months, might, before he got shipped out, 
get married. Perhaps the estimate on civilian life would not hold. 
It would probably be increased. Instead of 5 percent you might go 
upto10. Iknow it is true when they approach the draft. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. There is another reason for that at that time. We 
tried to figure out some statistical basis here, and we decided that it 
depends on the location, the inclination, and the opportunity. In 
Korea neither one would, for instance, add to the rate of marriages. 
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We think that is a fair estimate that it would not be as high as 
the civilian population. Men do not like to acquire dependents or 
be tied down at that period of their life when they are about to go 
overseas. ‘These are very young men; 19, we are talking about. 

Senator Jounson. I want to observe "that it is not particularly 
pertinent, but I would be more likely to question the statement that 
they do not want to acquire dependents. A person going ov erseas, if 
he has a chance to acquire one, usually wants to acquire a wife while 
he is sure he can acquire one. My experience is they do not want to 
give them up. 

I want to call to the attention of the Secretary a note the committee 
got this morning—at least a letter that I received. A fellow wrote to 
me complaining ‘that his wife was a reservist and she had been called 
up. She is a second lieutenant. He does not want to give up his 
wife. 

I want you to give consideration to any deferment policy that may 
be promulgated ‘for female reservists who have married since they 
went in the Reserve and had their tour of duty. We have been talking 
about a fellow acquiring a wife, but this situation is where a fellow 
has already acquired one, and is now losing her. He is objecting to 
it, and it might be wise for the Department to give some consideration 
to a policy for female reservists who have married since they had 
their tour of duty. 

Mr. Garvock. Senator, if our assumption of only half as many is 
correct, the additional cost we get per month on the number of men 
who are still in service—we have lost men all along here, normal 
attrition rates—for all that group that are still in it will cost an aver- 
age of $1.52 a month, so that if we start out with 10,000 men inducted 
on this day, generally there will be only be 7,500 of them left when we 
get over there. 

On that 7,500 of the original 10,000, any 10,000 inductions, we 
would pay in this last period here another $1.52 a month. 

Senator Jounson. How much would that reduce your $749,000,000 
figure? You have had days to figure that out. You said three-quar- 
ters of a billion. Senator Russell—I am terribly sorry he is not 
here—feels strongly on this. I hope the staff will notify him that we 
have indisputable evidence here. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We have the total reduction this would cost from 
the $750,000,000 and the additional added cost of transportation, which 
we also will present. 

Senator Jounson. Can you present it now ? 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. Mr. Garlock will present the total cost. You 
have the total cost. 

Senator Jounson. Are you going to say roughly $749,000,000 by 
extending the term of service 6 ‘months? 

Mr. Gartock. It is going to be in that neighborhood because the 
additional cost on the men that get out here is not going to be in the 
dimensions of the hundreds of millions of dollars we are talking about. 

Senator Jounson. Again I do not want to be critical. I am sym- 
pathetic. I want to get some kind of a bill, but we cannot, as I said 
yesterday, legislate on glittering generalities. This morning you are 
asking us to legislate on “neighborhoods.” 

What we want to know—and the members of the committee are 
going to be very persistent about it—is how much you are going to 
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save by this 6 months. You tell us by extending it 6 months you will 
save $749,000,000 because you will take in 20,000 less per month with 
the 27 months’ service. It costs you $3,200 per person, and that runs 
to 749. 

Now on the other side of the ledger you are going to have some 
higher salaries. I am impressed by the fact that it is only $1.52 a 
month, but what is the comparable figure? How much does that 
take off the 749 you are saving? 

Mr. Garvock. It is being figured now. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I am sorry, Senator, we should have that figure. 

Senator Jounson. All the committee wants to know is the net sav- 
ing in terms of dollars that you gain when you increase the term of 
service 6 months. 

Senator SavronsraLL. Per 1,000,000 men. Now if you have an 
army, What sticks in my crop yet is if you have armed services of 
314 million men, to get this figure anywhere near accurately, you have 
to determine how many are going to be inductees, how many are going 
to be 4-year volunteers, and their dependents. Is that not right? 

Mrs. Rosensrre. That is right, Senator. That is why we only gave 
you 1,000,000 men, because at any time we are sure that we have to 
take this many men through induction, so we gave it on the basis of 
1,000,000. 

Senator Sautronstauu. If you took 2,000,000 men by induction, then 
that would be doubled, and there would be $1,500,000,000 saved ; is that 
right ¢ 

Mrs. Rosennera. That is right. Until Mr. Garlock gets his figures 
may I just say this to be sure, and I think that is what Mr. Garlock 
tried to bring out. The Department of Defense does not present its 
case for the 27 months term on the basis of cost alone. That is an ad- 
ditional thing. 

Senator Jounson. I understand, but if we can get your thinking on 
the cost, that will be a part of the figure. 

Mrs. Rosenpera. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. Your 27 months does not stand up very well 
unless we get some justification for it. Now, Senator Saltonstall 
raised.the question here that I want to pursue further. 

You have Armed Forces of 314 million, which you are tentatively 
shooting at as of yesterday. 

Now in order to keep that force of 314 million, assuming it is made 
up of reservists, National Guard, long-term enlistments and additional 
terms of service which you are extending by law, in order to maintain 
that at 3,462,000, you have to bring in a million men in training and 
roughly 77,600 per month for 21 months, plus 58,000 per month for 27 
months. Is that true? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. So this cost estimate does not apply to your 314 
million. It just applies to what is necessary in the light of your 
long-term enlistments. In the light of your reserves, and in the light 
of the National Guard. Is that correct? 

Mrs. Rosensere. No, sir, it applies to our build-up. 

Senator Jounson. He indicates “yes” and you say “no.” 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I am speaking for the Department of Defense, 
and if I am wrong, Mr. Adams will correct me. We are not up to 
three million and a half right now. 
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Senator Jonnson. [ am not saying that. I am saying that in order 
to get to three million and a half, considering the people who have 
enlisted for long terms, considering the Reserve and National Guard, 
you will need an intake of 58,000 per month if you have 27 months or 
an intake of 77,000 per month if you have 21 months. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Our intake, whether we take them by selective 
service or by volunteers, would be the same in reaching our total. 
Our cost, whether we take them by volunteers or selective service, 
would be the same on the 21 months, so, therefore, whatever we present 
to you is what we need, how much it would cost us to build up to our 
strength if we needed 1,000,000 men. 

Senator JouNnson. How many do you need ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. We are now 

Senator Jounson. How many do you need to get up to your 31, 
million men ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We need a million. 

Senator Sauronstaty. You do not know how many more over a 
million you will need, so that this cost that you are giving us of 
$750,000,000 as the saving is based on a million trained men who are 
inducted for 27 months. 

Now, there may be 4-year volunteers, and there may be other forms 
of volunteers, and there may be a necessity of 1,500,000 inductees or 
even 2,000,000 inductees. As I understand these figures, you are giving 
us the figures based on a million inductees for 27 months. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Sauronsratt. And there may be more or may be less to 
make a million. 

Mrs. RosenserG. That is right. 

Senator Fianpers. Madam Secretary, excuse me, but I just want 
to check up on my understanding to date, that the figures you have 
been giving, when you say a million men, you mean a million trained 
men, without the inductees. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. An inductee, to become a trained man, costs us 
$3,200 for his initial expense. 

Senator Fianpers. But your figures were based on maintaining a 
million trained men. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes. 

Senator Fuanpers. Not a million trained men, plus inductees. The 
cost of the million trained men at 21 months is greater than it was at 
27 months very obviously, but the figures you gave were for a million 
trained men. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Fuanpers. All right. 

Senator Jonnson. How many do you anticipate you will have to 
take in to reach your 314 million ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. It was on our charts yesterday. How many did 
you anticipate ? 

Mr. Apams. I did not hear the Senator’s question. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. How many do you anticipate you have to take in 
now to reach your 314 million? 

Mr. Apams. I do not remember; the induction of around 800,000. 

Senator Jonnson. On the basis of 27 months, it is roughly 58,000 
a month. 
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Mrs. Rosenzerc. On the basis of 21 months we say we would have 
to take in 800,000, without casualties or without any new demand by 
the services. That is why we are figuring on the basis of around a 
million. 

Mr. Gartock. I have a quick calculation to show that the cost 
would be about $40,050,000, so you.subtract that from the $749,000,000. 

Senator Jounson. All right. You save $749,000,000 on the basis 
of—— 

Mr. Gartock. The cost of production and training cost, and you 
lose $40,000,000. 

Senator Jounson. Pardon me? Then you subtract from the $749,- 
000,000, less the pay increases of $40,000,000 ? 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. So that roughly gives you $709,000,000. 

Now, is there anything else to be aliiecies from that figure? 

Mr. Gartock. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any questions on that point, Senator? 

Senator Satronsratyt. Mr. Chairman, I would make this remark 
rather than in the form of a question. I would hope that Mrs. Rosen- 
berg would take back that memorandum which she submitted as an 
exhibit, and rewrite it in view of this discussion, which seems to me 
to have to be rewritten so as to be very much clearer and simpler. 

Mrs. Rosensere. We will be very glad to do it. 

Senator Sauronstauu. Because, very frankly, I cannot understand 
your memorandum even after this discussion. 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. We will resubmit it in a form that we hope will be 
more satisfactory. 

Senator Jounson. Let me summarize that—if we do not get into 
any trouble on the summary—and let us hear if we agree as to what 
you have said. 

On a 27-month term of service you will take 58,000 men per month, 
or a total for the year of 696,000, which will cost you $5,427,000,000. 

On 21 months’ service you will be forced to increase the intake from 
58,000 per month to 77,600 per month, or a total of 931,000 men, 
because instead of getting 21 months’ service you only get 15 months’ 
service. That will cost you $3,200 a man, roughly $20,000 a month 
difference, in the sum of $6,176,000,000. 

Five billion four hundred and twenty-seven million dollars from 
$6,176,000,000 gives you a net saving of $749,000,000 because of the 
6 months’ additional service you get out of the men. 

That $749,000,000 that you would save is further reduced by $40,- 
000,000 in pay increases which accumulate in that 21- to 27-month 
bracket, giving you a net saving of $709,000,000. 

So we, the committee, must understand that if we determine the 
length of service to be 21 months instead of 27 months we are going 
to have _— prepared to pay $700,000,000 for them. Is that a correct 
summary ¢ 

Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir; if you maintain a given number of men 
beyond the training point. 

: Senator Jounson. That is based on maintaining and training a mil- 
ion men, 

Mr. Gartock. That is right. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The plain answer is, “Yes.” 
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Senator Jonnson. I have stated that because I did not want to get 
back into this misunderstanding. I make no pretense at being a clari- 
fier. I am just attempting to understand. In the light of the discus. 
sions that have gone on, if you will prepare a memorandum along the 
lines that Senator Saltonstall has suggested, we will insert it in the 
record. The memorandum can probably speak better than we can 
speak for it. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Is there anything else, Mr. Garlock? 

Senator Jomnson. On that point before you leave, Mr. Garlock, 
the Secretary says that you do not rely on that $700,000,000 to jus- 
tify your request that we extend the term of service for 6 months. On 
what do you rely to justify that, other than the cost ? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If I may answer that, Senator, the reason that the 
Department of Defense is anxious to get men for a 27-month period 
is because their usefulness in these last few months becomes far greater 
tous. A period is spent in training, a period is spent on leave, a period 
is spent in transit, if we are to send any of the men outside of the con- 
tinental United States, and a period is spent on their return from there, 
reducing our period of actual service for those men to a time which our 
military people now feel is not sufficient to carry on their operation 
effectively. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. 

Now, tell me how much actual service you get out of a man in the 
21 months. We know that you are going to give him roughly a 6- 
month period of training. That brings it down to 15 months.’ How 
much leave and how much travel and other things are there? What is 
your best estimate on the amount of service you get out of a 21-month 
term of service? 

Mrs. Rosensere. We take him now for a period of the 4-month 
training: 

Senator Jounson. Now, 21 months. Let us take the 21 months and 
go down that. 

Mrs. Rosensere. We have 4 months’ training out of the 21 monthis. 

Senator Jounson. Four from twenty-one 

Mrs. Rosenpere. It gives him 17. 

Senator JoHNson (continuing). Gives him 17. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. If he leaves the continental United States for, for 
instance, the European theater, it would take 1 month in transit. If 
he leaves for the East, for Korea, it would take longer. It would take 
approximately from 6 to 8 weeks or 6 to 7 weeks in transit. 

Senator Jounson. All right. In the European theater you reduce 
that 17 by 1 month. 

Mrs. Rosenrerc. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. In the East you would reduce it by 2 months. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. Approximately 2 months; 7 weeks to 2 months. 

Senator Jounson. All right. We will say that brings it down to 
15th months. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Fifteen or sixteen. 

Senator Jonnson. Fine. 

Mrs. Rosensere. We then have to figure on the man’s return, if he 
has 21 months’ service. The same length of time is taken into con- 
sideration, which is 1 month for return, or approximately 2, so we 
get either 15 months or 13 months, 
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A man who has 21 months is entitled to leave of approximately 1 
month—almost 2 months. That leave, if it is before he goes overseas, 
is usually part of that leave, and it is taken. If he does not take all 
of his leave, he gets it in pay afterwards. But we can figure that in 
between the time before he leaves there is 1 month which he gets in 
leave, so that gives us either 14 months or 12 months of service out of 
a 21-month man. 

Now, as Mr. Garlock pointed out, those 4 months are the basic 
training, but we are training many men as specialists, not even as 
high specialists, but for ordinary other duties, and that is another 
average 4 months, so it really brings down the service that we get 
to either 10 months or 9 months from a 21-month man. 

Senator Jonnson. Either 10 or 8. Fourteen and twelve, and four 
from those will be 10 or 8 months. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Ten or eight is correct. 

Senator Jounson. So you feel that in the light of world conditions 
you must have 27 months instead of 21 months. This is due to the 
fact that when you make allowances for all of the contingencies in 
the 21-month period you get a maximum of 10 months or 8 months 
of actual service. You think that the expense and effort justifies 
your extending that to 27 months. 

You have already supplied it for the record, but I wonder if you 
could take the major countries and give us the age at which they 
induct their people, the length of service required, and what the tend- 
ency is. The country should know that if we are very poor in man- 
power and very short in manpower, what we have got to do in order 
to get it. They should know what other countries are doing. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Before we do that, Senator, may I say that the 
reason why we are asking for 27 months is—we are not asking in- 
definitely for 27 months, but we are asking for 27 months during this 
emergency period, where we are trying to build up ovr force. The 
economy, as I said, is a secondary question, although it is large, and 
the amounts involved are large. We need trained men, and we need 
men to be in service instead of to use them as trainees; and that is 
why during this period we are to build up to 3,000,000, approximately 
3,500,000, we would like the 27-month period. 

We submitted to you a few days ago, as you required, the type and 
period of military service in foreign countries. 

Senator Jounson. Would you take the principal countries that 
tend to support your case, and give us the name of the country, the 
age at which they induct the men, and the period of service required. 

Mrs. Rosennere. If I may say, I hope no implication is drawn from 
the countries that I will pick. I am picking them as countries whose 
training period would interest us, I think. 

The Chinese Communists, for instance, have both conscripts and 
volunteers. The minimum age of service is 16 years. The length of 
service in years is indefinite, both for conscripts and volunteers. ‘The 
reenlistment period is unknown. 

The Chinese Nationalists—— 

Senator Jounson. How do their manpower resources compare to 
ours—the total manpower available? 

Mrs. Rosensere. I have not the total statistics but their total man- 
power far exceeds ours. 

Senator Jonnson. Roughly? 
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Mrs. Rosensere. I am not good at figures. I will be glad to get you 
their total population. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead; I do not want it. We have it, but 
I just wanted to point out that they have more people to draw from 
than we do. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Yes. 

The Chinese Nationalists, both conscripts and volunteers, are taken 
at the age of 18, both. The length of service is indefinite, the length 
of enlistment also is unknown. 

France has both conscripts and volunteers; the conscript is taken 
at 19, the volunteer at 18. 

The length of service in years was one and a half years for the 
conscripts. They have added 6 months in 1950, making it 2 years for 
conscripts. For volunteers it is from 3 to 5 years. 

Senator Jounson. On the conscripts, they take them at 18 and 
keep them for 2 years. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Nineteen, and they keep them for 2 years. And if 
I may add, France, of course, has a great manpower shortage, espe- 
cially of that age group, and has to use its men for production for their 
civilian economy. 

Senator Jounson. Do you know of any plans to extend that beyond 
2 years? 

Mrs. Rosensere. I would imagine, sir, that after General Eisen- 
hower comes back we will have better ideas of what the plans are. 

Senator Jounson. Great Britain has already extended hers from 
24 to 30 months. (See letter of January 25, 1951, from Assistant Sec- 
retary Rosenberg, which follows :) 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 25, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


Chairman, Armed Services Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 

DeaR SENATOR JOHNSON: I wish to bring to your attention an inaccuracy in 
the stenographic transcript of the hearings which your committee kindly made 
available for study and correction. On page 505, line 16, I testified that the 
period of service for conscripts in England was now 30 months. This statement 
also appears later on in the record. 

The correct figure with respect to England is that conscripts currently serve 
for a period of 24 months. 

In the pressure of getting information assembled for presentation to the com- 
mittee, data contained in a chart on service periods in foreign countries was in 
terpreted to mean that 6 months had been added in 1950 to a previous 2-year 
term for conscripts. Actually, the 6-month lengthening of service had already 
been taken into account in the total, as listed in the chart. In considering this 
chart, it should be noted that all the extensions of service recorded in column 6 
have been included in column 4, relating to total length of service. 

I regret that this misinterpretation occurred and am writing this so that the 
record will be clear. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 


Mrs. Rosensere. Yes, sir. TI am getting to Great Britain. 

Senator Stennis. May I ask a question? 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Talking about the manpower shortage in France, 
don’t the stores close in Paris for 2 or 3 hours for lunch? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Pardon me? 
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Senator Stennis. Don’t the stores close in the main cities for 2 or 3 
hours for lunch? I am talking about the manpower shortage. 

Mrs. Rosensera. I think the hours in Paris are different. They 
keep open longer and I am not supposed to talk of manpower utiliza- 
tion in France, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. You made a statement that there was a great 
manpower shortage there. Let us just get in to see how short they are 
and how much they work in there. 

Mrs. RosenserG. I am talking of that age group, Senator. There 
is a great manpower shortage, Senator, in that age group because dur- 
ing the war period a lot of young men were taken in conscript labor, 
and a lot of young men were captured. 

Now, as to the age group that could be used for military service, 
physically a lot of them are not in condition. 

Senator Stennis. But for carrying out their industry and their 
economy and all, there is no manpower shortage in France. 

Mrs. RosenserG. I am not equipped to speak on that, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. But the fact is that they take them at 19 and 
keep them for 2 years. So far as you know they are not planning to 
extend the 2 years. Great Britain does take them at 18 and has 
already extended their service period from 24 to 30 months. Is that 
correct ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. The reason I do not know that they are not, is 
because I have not inquired. They may be. 

Senator Jonnson. [ am not talking about the reasons, but I am 
quoting your statement. 

Mrs. Rosennerc. The United Kingdom conscripts at 18, volunteers 
at 17. For conscripts the period used to be 2 years; it is extended 6 
months; volunteers from 5 to 12 years. 

U. 8. S. R. conscript at 19; secondary school graduates are liable 
to induction 1 year earlier. 

Senator Jonnson. I have a memorandum submitted to me this morn- 
ing along that line that I think might be a good point to bring into 
the record here. This states that the Russian training program, as 
we had it in 1947—and so far as we know, has probably changed little 
since then—is, one, a man remained in the first-line reserve until he 
reached 50 years of age; two, the preservice training for their children 
starts at the age of 10, and is continuous from that age onward. 

This preservice training paid off in World War II when child guer- 
rillas were used against the Germans all through the campaign on 
Russian soil. 

It might be that the committee would want to talk to Gen. Bedell 
Smith before we conclude our hearings, Senator, and have him give 
us the benefit of the wealth of information that he has in that field, 
and see just what their program is. 

With respect to when they take the children and start giving them 
training that you recommend here, if you would care to supply us 
with any further information that you have, either in open or execu- 
tive session on their program, we would be very glad to have it. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will be glad to, Senator. We gave you a 
document on that which, I think, has a gfeat deal of the information 
on it, which was given to you about 2 days ago. 
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Senator Jounson. What is that document? Please identify it. Is 
that the one that you are reading from now ? 

Mrs. RosenBere. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Has that been inserted in the record ? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Yes. We gave you a document in answer to the 
question of how many men do we have in combat to show the propor- 
tion of men in combat to the proportion of men in Russian divisions 
in combat, and I will identify that. 

Senator Jounson. I remember that memorandum, but does that 
elaborate on the age that they take their youth into training, the period 
of service, the age groups, and their period of service ? 

Mrs. Rosenperé. It gives a less training period, a longer period of 
service, medical care, shorter lines of communication, greater uses of 
civilians, forced labor—it gives all the information. We submitted 
that, and it is called Summary of Division Slice Monograph. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Dated January 9. 

Senator Jounson. We were with Russia, I believe. 

Mrs. RosenserG. The length of service for the U. S. S. R. was 3 
years, as of our latest estimate. We have no very definite postwar 
check. We have reason to believe that it is still continuing to be that. 

Senator Jounson. The Russians actually take into the service now, 
as distinguished from the training, 19-year-olds? 

Mrs. RosenserG. Nineteen-year-olds. If they are secondary school 
graduates they are liable to induction 1 year earlier than 19. 

Senator JoHnson. So they really induct them at 18 years of age, if 
they have finished their secondary school. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. I would say that is their student 
deferment program really. 

Senator Jounson. They take them at 18 and keep them for 3 years 
under the latest information we have. 

Mrs. RosenserG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. We propose to take them at 18 and keep them 
for 27 months; that is the comparative figure. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes. But, as I pointed out, we have to begin to 
train them. They are getting trained men. 

Senator Jounson. Do they start their preservice training at 10 
years of age? 

Mrs. Rosenserc. To the best of my knowledge that is what we had 
at the time we studied the Compton committee report. 

Senator Jounson. That is from the committee report, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mrs. RosenperG. That is right. If you are interested in any other 
nation I would be glad to give it to you. 

Senator JoHnson. I am interested in any you want to point out 
that you think makes your case any stronger for 27 months. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would say those are the pertinent ones, Senator. 
that we would like to point out. 

Senator Jonnson. I would also like to suggest that the Department 
attempt to review this, and bring to the committee any changes that 
are contemplated or proposed in other countries, which would indicate 
a lengthening of the term of service or a lowering of the age limit. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will have that for you later, Senator. 
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Senator Jounson. Without objection, I want to insert at this point 
in the record the editorial from the New York Times of January 12, 
1951, on universal military service training. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING 


The question of universal military service and training has now been put 
before the country in a form that demands a speedy response from the Congress 
and the American people. Without prejudicing the necessary arguments and 
discussions on the details, it is our opinion that the time has come when a 
failure to enact a universal military service law would endanger the security 
and even the democratic survival of our country. 

We are being forced in a number of fields to make some of the most crucial 
and comprehensive decisions in the history of the United States. This is one 
of them, and we must all face it with clear vision. It is not a simple emergenev 
measure that we can handle with a feeling of “Let’s get the agony over with.” 
This is a proposal to change our national structure in a more or less permanent 
way. General Marshall mentioned 10 years; in reality the political situation 
in the world, with the vast forces of totalitarianism and democracy lined up 
in strength, does not allow the hope that we could abandon a powerful defensive 
structure in our generation. We must strike a high level of defense and keep 
it—what General Marshall called “a durable layer of military protection that 
would survive the alternate moods of public alarm or complacency.” 

The democracies have always been reluctant to adopt UMST, although the 
equality of obligation that it assumes is of the essence of democracy. The 
French were the first to realize that fact, appropriately enough during their 
great revolutionary period, in 1798. Universal military service has always 
met opposition from the pacifistic point of view, and, in the case of a few, from 
religious scruples. Great Britain, for instance, struggled against it for years. 
Clement Attlee, as head of the Parliamentary Labor Party, led the opposition 
to it in the House of Commons on April 27, 1939. Yet, as Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee, head of His Majesty’s Government since 1945, continued wartime con- 
scription. Reduced to 12 months, under left-wing pressure, the term was raised 
first to 18 months and then, last October, to 2 years. France, too, in this post- 
war period cut its UMST term to 1 year, but last October raised it to 18 months, 
The 27-month maximum that is proposed for our service would be a little longer 
than that of any of the other democracies. But why not? We are urging other 
countries to step up military defense and we should set an example. 

No one will claim that a perfect, immutable plan is now being offered. The 
present program results from the best judgment of the administration, the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the civilian and military heads of all our Armed Forces. It 
has features that are certainly admirable . Eighteen years is the right age to eall 
up youth. The proposals would use up all but a small and permanently unquali- 
fied group, and there are careful plans to sustain our educational structure and 
keep up an uninterrupted flow of scientists, technicians, and profesisonal men. 

The economics of the program seem to be well worked out. General Marshall 
vouches for the fact that the new plan is best adapted “to give us protection at a 
cost in men and money that is within the capacity of our economy to bear.” Mrs. 
Anna M. Rosenberg, indeed, claims that UMST will actually save the country 
money, since the alternative would be to call up married men and pay dependency 
allowances, 

Possibly there are some risks in the program, but we live in a period when 
risks are unavoidable. The greatest risk of all lies in weakness and inaction. 
Despite divisions of opinion on what to do with our Armed Forces, the country 
is united in its determination to rearm and build up our defense. Former Pres- 
ident Hoover and President Truman, Senator Taft, and Secretary Acheson, 
Republican and Democrat are all agreed on the basic necessity for armed defen- 
sive strength. UMST, in General Marshall’s words, “is at once the most effective, 
the most economieal, and the most democratic way to safeguard our Nation.” 
We should put it into effect as soon as possible. 


Senator Jounson. Madam Secretary, I eg that when the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs and the Joint Chiefs appear before us that 


they will be prepared to discuss at some length the military necessity, 
as they see it, of lowering the age of training and service to 18, and 
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increasing the term of service from 21 to 27 months. I understan«| 
that this program has developed as a result of their requests and their 
belief, and the necessity, as they see it. On those two particular points 
we have taken some evidence, but I think the committee wants to know, 
and the country wants to know, that the men who are charged with 
defending this Nation, unanimously agree that the course of wisdom 
is to lower the age limit to 18, and to increase the term of service to 27 
months. If you have an opportunity prior to the time they come, I 
hope that you will say to them that we expect them to hit that and 
hit it plenty hard, with all the justification that they had when they 
‘ame to that decision. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would be glad to give them the questions which 
you would like to have them answer. 

Senator Jounson. Here is just a sample of a little analysis made 
this morning of questions that are coming to the committee from over 
the country. We have read over a number of letters from a wide area 
and here are some of the indications of their protests: 

(1) “Eighteen-year-olds are too immature and not self-reliant 
enough to be sent into military service.” 

Of course, General Marshall addressed himself to that the other 
day. I would think he is a better authority on their immaturity and 
their self-reliance as soldiers than the author of the letter, but that is 
something we want to go into further. 

(2) “The age of 18 years happens to be a period in the life of young 
boys when they are making permanent lifetime emotional adjustments. 
Under no circumstances should they be called into the military serv- 
ice.” 

(3) “Discussions with military men”—some man has had a dis- 
cussion with some military men, neither of them identified. He says 
that “he was of the opinion that 18 is too young for military service, 
and the best combatant soldiers were of the age 20 to 25.” He con- 
cludes by quoting that “No wise man plows under his best seed corn.” 

Again the Joint Chiefs may be able to speak with more authority 
than “some military men.” 

(4) “If a boy is adjudged too young to be allowed to vote in our 
elections, then he is too young to be drafted into the Army against 
his will.” 

(5) “If 18-year-olds are drafted there will be a serious loss to our 
Nation in potential scientists, technicians, doctors, and dentists who 
can do more good for their country by being allowed to continue in 
their field of study, rather than by being in the armed services.” 

(6) “Many express fear that the 18-year-olds would not be given 
sufficient training before they are sent overseas.” 

Of course, when you consider the safety factor, when you consider 
the administrative changes that can be made, when you fit that into 
the first group you call being 18 years and 11 months old, it appears, 
as long as you have a 3.4 million armed force, that you are not going 
to really phase in all of the 18-year-olds. It is very likely that if you 
take them at 18, instead of having 4 months of training they will have 
considerably longer as a period of training before they actually see 
any combat service. 

I do not guess that you are ready to talk about the 19-year-old over- 
seas duty this morning? 
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Mrs. Rosensere. If you want me to. 

Senator Jonnson. If you are prepared to, if you have reached a de- 
cision, and if you can speak with authority, we are waiting for the in- 
formation. It is not necessary to do it this morning, but if you are 
prepared to do it we will be glad to hear you. 

Mrs. Rosensere. I will be glad to give that to you. We have 
reached no decision, but you asked me yesterday to make sure to speak 
to General Marshall, and I did that this morning. 

The general repeated his instruction to us to try to comply with the 
sentiments expressed by the committee, wherever possible, and to keep 
on working on this particular subject you gave us. But he asked me 
to read into the record paragraphs which he marked which, if I may, 
at any time now or later, I would like to read into the record. 

Senator Jounson. I would be very happy for you to do so. Where 
is it from ? ee 

Mrs. RosenperG. The biennial report of Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff of the United States Army, July 1, 1939, to June 30, 
1943, to the Secretary of War. It is called Report on the Army. 

I am reading only those parts which the general marked himself this 
morning: 

The material phase of our task is generally understood. The personnel phase 
is not, and here it is that the legal limitations acceptable at the time of their 
passage now hamstring the development of the Army into a force immediately 
available for whatever defensive measures may be necessary. To illustrate, 
in accordance with plans of long standing, we have reached the point of avail- 
ability of troops and material where we can now and urgently should organize 
and train certain task forces against the possibility of the necessity arising for 
their use. 

What is the status of these troops? The Reguiar Army divisions contain from 
75 to 90 percent Reserve officers whose term of service is legally limited to 12 
months. In other words, some 600 officers in a division under the law would soon 
be entitled to drop their present duties and return to their homes. The 12-month 
service period of many, if not most, of the officers in the first priority division 
is now nearly completed. Must we replace most of the trained officer personnel 
of a division, the leaders, at the moment of departure for their strategic localities? 
In two of the Regular divisions we have restricted the enlisted personnel to 
3-Year men, but in others, of necessity, the number of selectees vary from 25 
to 50 percent. The problem here is the same as for the Reserve officer personnel. 
The National Guard units involyve—— 


Senator Jounson. On that point, it is very unlikely, is it not, that 
your paragraph—if it is a paragraph—on officers would be applicable 
to the 18-year-olds at all because I assume you do not anticipate de- 
veloping many officers of that group. 

Mrs. Diceraian. That is correct. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. So let us forget that one. I am aware 
of those limitations that we had during all of that period. I am also 
aware of the fact that we did not get an 18-year-old draft until 1944, 
over 3 years after we had been in the war. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. I am simply reading what the general marked. 

The National Guard units involve three distinct limitations as to personnel ; 
that for the National Guard unit, that for 10 percent Reserve officers in their 
regiment now being increased, and that pertaining to the selectees who comprise 
more than 50 percent of the men in the ranks. Furthermore, a task force 
involves all components. While we may select Regular units as divisional units 
to the task forces, we must utilize National Guard organizations for special 
Supporting units, antiaircraft, heavy artillery, engineers, and so on. So we have 


become involved in a complete confusion of restrictive details regarding 
personnel, 
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Add to this problem the fact that plans for large units must cover every con. 
ceivable contingency, based on the means available; that time is required to 
prepare for such a force, and that under present conditions we must subniit these 
plans to the time-consuming business of investigation and debate, along with 
the advertising of such plans to the world at large; and, I submit, that the limita- 
tions referred to should be removed as quickly as possible if we are to have q 
fair opportunity to protect ourselves against the cold, calculated, secret, and 
sudden action that might be directed against us. 

Incidentally, our history includes some unfortunate incidents resulting from 
quite similar legal difficulties which risk a battle or possible campaign. In the 
present crisis the risks to the Nation are far more serious. 

He asked me to add that what he meant, of course, by the “public 
investigation and debate,” at that time, and “the advertising,” was the 
announcement of when troops would leave by having to take men out 
of them at the time, men who had a shorter enlistment period. 

He felt at that time that that was an announcement that those troops 
were about ready to leave, and it hampered not only our efficiency but 
our safety for those men a great deal. 

He asked me to add that this is what he meant and would like 
to reiterate as far as possible he would deeply appreciate it if his hands 
would not be tied so that this performance would be repeated, and he 
instructed us as far as possible to comply with the intent of the 
committee. 

Senator Jounson. Madam Secretary, I, too, am hopeful that we 
will not reenact the provisions that the general is talking about, most 
of which have nothing to do, as I see it, with the immediate question. 

Now, I can understand how executive people can be irritated by 
“the time-consuming discussions and debate.” Certainly, I do not 
want to prolong them any longer than is absolutely necessary. But 
as long as we operate under ‘this democratic system which we all 
cherish so much, people are going to have to be tolerant of our pro- 
cedures and of our legislativ e processes. We have not reached the 
point yet where we can eliminate either the “time-consuming dis- 
cussion or the debate” to arrive at what the Nation’s policy should be. 

Now, in connection with the limitation which it has been indicated 
will be offered, either by the Department or by the committee, I 
should like for General Marshall, if he could, to address himself to 
that specific limitation instead of some limitations which existed in 
the early days of World War IT or in World War I, and so forth. 

Spec ifically, we would like to have from the General how many 18- 
year-olds he anticipates it will be necessary to send overseas before 
they reach their nineteenth birthday. Let him assume that he takes 
a man in the order of 18 years and 11 months, 18 years and 10 months, 
18 years and 9 months, and down the line in that order. Assume a 

3.462,000 program, which is the only program that we have. Assume 
that you will make certain administrative changes—perhaps these 
changes will be with the nonveterans with dependents other than 
children; perhaps it will be husbands in the age area of 19 to 26; and 
some squeezing of the college deferments that we talked about. Bear 
in mind that we only have 545,000 18- -year-olds, and bear in mind that 
you are not prepared to phase in but 400,000 of those. Assuming that 
you start at 18 and 11 months, we would like to know how many men 
you think would be sent overseas before they reach their nineteenth 
Dis Fniday- When we get that number, we will see what we are talking 
about 
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I think you have got to bear in mind now that you have a lot of 
them in the pipeline, and it might be well for some of those 18-year- 
old and 2 months, 18-year-old and 3 months, and 18 year and 4 months, 
to be in that 250,000 pipeline. You also have some adjustment there 
that you can make with other groups. 

Some people feel that in the case of a nonveteran without any service 
whatever, although he may have a dependent, equality requires some 
consideration being given to'him. After you take into account all 
of those and the number you can phase in, some 400,000, and start 
with 18 years and 11 months, and go down, we would like to know 
how many you think would have received all the training that you 
felt they needed, and still would be shipped overseas before their 
nineteenth birthday. 

Mrs. RosenserG. Senator, I would be glad to ask General Marshall. 
I have asked some of the questions this morning, hoping that I would 
be able to give you as complete information as possible. 

Senator Jounson. I understand that no decision whatever has been 
made on this particular point, but we have been reminded of what 
the General said 4 or 5 years ago, the early part of World War II. 

I do not assume that is at all indicative of the position he is going 
to take on shipping 18-year-olds overseas. But, after he tells us how 
many might have to go, then I should like to have a fuller statement 
on the reasons. why he would be handicapped, and why he would op- 
pose—if he does oppose—a simple provision saying that “provided no 
one inducted under this act could be shipped overseas prior to his 
nineteenth birthday.” There are many things which suggest them- 
selves as to why that provision should not go in. I am not offering 
it. Iam not rejecting it. I am exploring, and I am not suggesting 
any compromise. 

My present feeling is, if you stay with your 3,400,000 program 
and make the administrative changes that are indicated, and follow 
the procedure that you have outlined, it is unlikely that many men 
will be sent overseas before they are 19. But I think you could do a 
little better estimating than we can. That is something that 13 men 
on this committee and 96 men in the Senate are going to want to 
look into very carefully before action is taken. The more spade work 
and advance work we can do, the better off we will be. 

Mrs. Rosenrera. Senator, may I say that I tried to explore that 
this morning, and if there was any misunderstanding in my reading 
of this statement to the effect that it meant any impatience on our 
part in the procedure of public hearings—this is a statement made in 
1943—I am sure General Marshall did not intend that. He spoke 
at that time of having to expose the movement of troops, by public 
hearings, and I hope there will be no misunderstanding, and in the 
name of the Department of Defense we are very, very grateful in 
the way you have helped us to bring the subject matter not only to 
the committee but to the public. 

As to how many we would possibly send overseas before they are 
19, in exploring the subject this morning, and before, with General 

arshall, I am afraid that on that we cannot give you any figures 
because it would largely depend on what commitments we have to 
carry out; what commitments the Senate would concur in, and also 
what the situation may be in the future. 
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Senator Jounson. I do not want to get into this foreign-policy 
See business, because we are going to discuss that at some 
ength—— 

Mrs. Rosenserc. That is right. 

Senator Jounson (continuing). Down the road, and probably on 
next Thursday. But we do know that we have plans for 3,462,000 
men in the Armed Forces. We do know that we have a sufficient 
number of men so that we do not have to touch the 18-year-olds in 
order to make up that Armed Force, as you said yesterday. 

We do not want to get ourselves into a position of taking an 
18-year-old and leaving the 19- or Sigeht-old at home. So, if the 
18-year-olds are going to be drafted to come into the program, and 
only a limited number of them can be phased in, we do want some 
estimates on how many you think would ie left to go. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will do the best we can, Senator. 

‘Senator Jounson. I want to review briefly some of the things we 
have gone over, and have an understanding as to just where we are. 

I have gone over the transcript, and I have the following sug- 

gestions: 

These are items that we have requested information on. Some of 
them have been given, and some of them are still up in the air. 

No. 1, we have asked for any information available on the Presi- 
dent’s program for men not qualified for military service. Mrs. 
Rosenberg said she would “try to obtain the information” as to when 
we can expect that program. 

I am glad to see the Assistant Secretary taking notes here, because 
we want to button this stuff up and get as much of it as we can. | 
would like for you to take notes on it. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. And supply that information to the committee. 

Senator Chapman asked what percentage of men placed in the Re- 
serves have been called to active duty. The answer was, “I could not 
answer that. We would have to check that.” No. 2. 

Senator Chapman asked that it be checked, and I should like to have 
that figure supplied for the record. 

No. 3, the copies of any directives having as their end the squeezing 
of all the fighting forces out of a given number of men. We want to 
know what has actually been done, particularly lately, to get the 
maximum number of divisions and groups and crews. Mrs. Rosen- 
berg said, “I will give you all the orders that have been given.” She 
wanted General Collins to answer it. Then she said, “I have some in- 
formation as to what we plan to do, and I would like to give that in 
executive session.” So, I would like for the staff to make a notation 
of that so that we can be sure it is brought up. I would like for you 
to make a proper note of it so that you can go into that in some detail. 

Then, Secretary Zuckert said he was ready and he made his state- 
ment. Before the hearings conclude I would like for the Assistant 
Secretary to confer with the services and be sure to be prepared to tell 
us what has been done, what is being done, what is going to be done. 

Secretary Floberg put figures into the record for the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. The net of all of that is that we want copies of any 
directives, memoranda, conferences held, orders issued, as promised 
by you the other day. ' 
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No. 4, the number of lawyers who have been commissioned in the 
last year in the Judge Advocate branches of the various services. 

No. 5, the recommendations on hazard pay. You indicated that 
you made another statement on it, and we just want to— 

“ Mrs. Rosenspere. You will have the bill tomorrow, sir. You asked 
for the bill. 

Senator Jounson. That is right. We want that one buttoned up. 

No. 6, I suggested a new chart showing the series of the alternate 
proposals on how to get men for the 3,462,000-man Army. 

No. 7, we want the best estimate on the number of veterans who 
served overseas, broken down by the length of the total service. The 
answer was, “We hope to have that soon.” 

It may be, for instance, that some Senator would want to offer an 
amendment that would say that all men who served less than 6 months 
in the service, and who had no oversea service, would be eligible, and 
would have a priority over certain other groups. Unless we get this 
information, we would not be able to know how many men we would get 
from that group. 

No. 8, the question was, “You mean there is not anything on the 
horizon that would indicate that there would have to be 3,400,000 
men between now and June 30?” Answer by Secretary Rosenberg, 
“I would like to answer that in executive session.” 

Now, in executive session we want to go very carefully into how 
many men are going to be in the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, 
how that ieataated build-up will come about, and what the total 
strength of the services will be by June 30 if we have any projected 
plans in the mill for increasing the 3.4 million, we want to know about 
that in executive session. 

Of course, you are not unaware of the sentiment in some parts of 
the country, and certain groups in Congress, that 3.4 million is a pretty 
small armed force in the light of conditions today. 

No. 10, the deferments. We want you to give us some estimate of 
agricultural and industrial deferments. We want the best estimates 
you can make. I assume that the Secretary of Labor and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will want to discuss that at some length. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. We have asked them to discuss that. 

Senator Jounson. We are already having many requests from rep- 
resentatives of both groups to come here and testify, to make clear 
to the committee the great drain that is going to be placed on them, 
and how many we are going to have to defer. I hope the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of Labor will not only give us 
the views that generate in their own Department but that they will 
consider themselves as somewhat representative of agriculture gener- 
ally and industry generally. It may be that you would want the 
Secretary of Commerce and Mr. Wilson to give us any opinions they 
may have on what effect the production program is going to have 
on industrial deferments. That is a very important part of the whole 
picture, and it may throw a lot of your estimates out the window if 
we are underguessing. 

Senator Stennis has suggested a minimum figure on the number of 
15-year-olds, and your answer was, “I would like to talk to the services, 
and I will give you that in the morning.” 

I am not clear on what that question was. 
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Senator Srennis. We were talking about the maximum number 
that might be called in, as I recall, Madam Secretary. 

Mrs. RoseNBERG. Right. 

Senator Srennis. And she gave an estimate, and I asked her to give 
a minimum, and she said that was virtually impossible. 

Senator Jounson. Well, the answer was, “I would like to talk 
to the services, and I will give you that in the morning.” 

Senator Srennis. Yes 

Senator Jounson. So that is something we would like to knov, 
In the light of your contemplated administrative changes, in the light 
of your 3.4 million Army, and in the light of the ones you expect to 
get from your 19-year-old group, what is the minimum number of 19- 
year-olds you think you will take 3 in the first year? 

Senator Stennis. In other words, Mr. Chairman, we are being asked 
for legislation now that will permit these 18-year-olds to be taken 
while you leave 20- or 21-year-old men here at home simply because 
they have wives and, perhaps, they are earning more than the husband 
is. 

Senator Jonnson. That is right. 

Senator Sauronstati. Now, we have got to give some reason to the 
people before I would support ‘such a law as that. 

Senator Jounson. I do not think this is general at all, but, in an 
attempt to operate in somewhat of a lighter vein, I want you to make 
a thorough check on how we are going to protect these men from losing 
their wives who may have been in the area before they married 
them. These men might not have had knowledge of that fact. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. You would not want me to make a check also as to 
how to keep wives from losing their husbands, Senator / 

Senator Jonnson. Well, I ‘think we have been checking that pretty 

carefully here, and from your recommendations you have got them 
pretty well protected. I have not seen any recommendations to take 
either husbands or fathers. [ Laughter. ] 

If you contemplate doing either, and if you recommend doing 
either, and you suggest doing either, come back to us and tell us why. 
We may want you to recheck that. You are taking men’s wives and 
calling them back into the Reserves, and it may be that you want to 
evolve some policy for deferment of female reservists, similar to the 
policy that you have promulgated and recommended for the husbands 
and the fathers. I do not recommend that. I do not know. I am 
just pointing it out. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. I would like to call your attention to the fact that 
we are calling husbands who are reservists. Now, there may be some 
difference, and we will be glad to look into it as to whether female 
reservists should not be treated in the same light. 

Senator Jounson. There has been some slight indication that the 
policy you have had on calling husbands and reservists has not met 
with complete approval of the country. 

Mrs. Rosenpere. Correct. 

Senator Jounson. Before we get into one like that on women, I 
would like to have you check it, if you will. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will. 

Senator Jonson. May I review this afternoon’s hearing! You 
plan to have the Labor Department, Agriculture, and the FSA. Who 
is going to speak for them ? 
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Mrs. Rosenserc. Secretary Tobin is going to speak speak for Labor. 
Mr. McGrath, I think, will speak for Education and the FSA. 

Senator Jounson, That is the Commissioner of Education ? 

Mrs: Rosenserc. Commissioner of Education, or Mr. Rufus Miles— 
Iam told it will be Mr. McGrath. Mr, Overby, Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will speak for Agriculture. 

Senator Jonson. I hope if you have not gone into this with them 
that you will inform them during the lunch hour of this deferment 
problem so that we can explore that this afternoon. I assume that 
they are prepared on it? 

Mrs. Rosensere. I called the Labor Department last night, and I 
saw Secretary Tobin this morning, and informed him of our desire to 
get to the industrial deferments. I understand our office spoke to the 
Department of Agriculture. I have not had the opportunity to do so. 

Senator Jonnson. Now, Wednesday morning you have notified the 
educators, and they will be heard; is that correct ? 

Mrs. Rosensere. That is correct; we have. 

Senator Jounson. Wednesday afternoon General Bradley and the 
representatives of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Correct, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. Admiral Sherman. Thursday morning, General 
Hershey, provided we have something to go over with him in the light 
of a bill. If not, we probably should attempt to get any suggestions 
that you may have on it, and go into that. 

The committee will take a recess until 2: 30 this afternoon. 

Mrs. Rosenperc. Senator, may I say that all the information you 
requested, of which we have a full list, and which was not furnished 
up to today, we will have by Wednesday, except the collecting of all 
our orders on utilization, some of which are field orders, and it may 
take us a few days to collect all of them. We will submit whatever 
we have by Wednesday. 

Senator Jonnson. We are particularly interested in the orders 
which have been issued lately in that field. I don’t want to go back 
over a long period of time. 

The committee will take a recess until 2:30 this afternoon. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m. a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Jonnson. The committee will come to order. We resume 
our discussions this afternoon to hear the views of certain nonmilitary 
departments. As the subcommittee has said on previous occasions, 
manpower is perhaps our most critical resource. We must use it 
wisely. Whether a man serves in the Armed Forces, in a factory, 
on the farm, or in the school, his talents and efforts must be fully 
utilized. Accordingly, these hearings must consider the views of our 
other major users of manpower such as industry and agriculture, as 
well as the agencies which are concerned with caring for the laboring 
man and the health and education and our people—the Department 
of Labor, Department of Agriculture, Federal Security Agency, with 
direct reference to the Office of Education. 

To avoid dealing with the problem an a piecemeal basis we must 
avoid receiving evidence on a piecemeal basis. For that reason we 
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have attempted to secure the broadest possible range of views and in- 
formation. We are therefore very glad to begin this afternoon by 
hearing from the Department of Labor, which includes the recently 
established Office of Defense Manpower. 

Secretary Tobin is here to speak for the Department of Labor, and 
his assistant in charge of the Office of Defense Manpower, Mr. Good- 
win, is with us. We are delighted to welcome you. We are grateful 
for your coming here. 

If you have a prepared statement, the committee would be glad to 
have you proceed. 

Secretary Tosrn. Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MAURICE J. TOBIN, SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MICHAEL J. GALVIN, UNDER SECRETARY; 
WILLIAM S. TYSON, SOLICITOR; KENNETH MEIKLEJOHN, ASSIST- 
ANT SOLICITOR; ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE 
OF DEFENSE MANPOWER; MERRILL G. MURRAY, SPECIAL AS. 
SISTANT TO EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER; 
HAROLD WOOL, CHIEF, MANPOWER BRANCH, BUREAU OF LABOR 
STATISTICS, OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Secretary Tosrn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in recent months we have become increasingly aware of the vital 
importance of our manpower resources in the planning and operation 
of the national defense effort. These resources, I need hardly say, 
are not unlimited, and it is clear that under certain circumstances 
we could not match in sheer numbers the forces which might be ar- 
rayed against us in the event of a world-wide outbreak of hostilities. 
But this fact must be viewed in proper perspective. We possess great 
strength in our unsurpassed industrial machine, in the highly de- 
veloped skills and know-how of our working people, and—above all— 
in the initiative, resourcefulness, and enterprise which are the products 
of our democratic way of life. 

The measures we now take to increase our military and productive 
potential must be aimed at preserving and increasing these advan- 
tages. We must increase our resources of skilled manpower and 
maintain an adequate flow of youths into occupations which are 
critical to the defense effort. We must plan to conserve these skills 
and put them to work where they will do the most good. And in 
building our military power we must, to the greatest extent possible, 
safeguard the democratic institutions which have given us these 
advantages and which we are arming to protect. 

As I shall point out in the course of my testimony, there is a limit 
to the manpower which we may have available in any total defense 
effort we may be called upon to make. The manpower problems of so- 
called partial mobilization, the period in which we now find ourselves, 
must therefore be evaluated sith reference to the manpower problems 
of any far greater mobilization effort we may find necessary. This 
means that at no stage can we afford to waste manpower or to misuse 
critical skills. Specifically, the needs of the military for reserves 
of trained manpower must be considered in relation to the needs of 
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both a suporting defense industry and the production of essential 
civilian goods and services. The demands of the various claimants 
for manpower—military, defense production, and civilian activities— 
must, in turn, be balanced against our available resources, _ 
In presenting these manpower considerations I would like to dis- 
cuss first some of the basic facts regarding our pene resources. 
Secondly, I wish to relate them to the manpower problem of the cur- 
rent national defense effort, as well as to those which might be 
encountered in the event that more complete mobilization becomes 
necessary. 
MANPOWER RESOURCES 


Population changes: A number of far-reaching changes in the size 
and composition of the United States population have occurred in the 
past decade, These changes have affected unfavorably the availa- 
bility of manpower for building up the Armed Forces and expanding 
the labor force. 

Between 1940 and 1950, the total United States population has 
grown by approximately 20 million, to 152 million by midyear. This 
unprecedented increase in population resulted from the wartime and 
postwar rise in the birth rate. Thus, the largest relative increase over 
the decade occurred in the age group under 10 years of age. 

As you can see by the chart here, Mr. Chairman, the total popula- 
tion 10 years ago, up to the tenth birthday was 21.2 million; whereas 
today that number is 30.5 million. This means that a great deal more 
attention has to be given to the training and rearing of these chil- 
dren, and it is also going to handicap us in attracting women into the 
work foree because a far higher percentage of women under the age 
of 35 are mothers of youngsters who will, therefore, not be available 
in the numbers they were between the period of 1940 and 1945 for 
productive effort, either in essential civilian activities or defense 
activities. 

You might note by the same token then another group that have to 
be cared for are the older group, and the population in 1940 was 9 
million. That population has increased to 11.6 million, an increase 
of 2.6 million in the 10-year period. 

By the same token you will notice the 10- to 19-year-old group. In 
1940 there were 24.1 million, and today in that age range there is but a 
total of 22 million, or 2.1 million fewer. 

Even more significant is the fact that additions to the population of 
military and working age during the next several years will be sub- 
stantially smaller than in the corresponding period of the past decade, 
since the age group 10-19 decreased by over 2 million as a result of 
the low birth rates in the 1930’s. 

The number of persons aged 20-64 increased by 10 million over this 
period, but in 1950 constituted a slightly smaller proportion of the 
population than in 1940. The group aged 65 and over, however, 
showed a relatively larger increase. 

On balance, then, our phenomenal population growth over the 
(lecade has brought less than commensurate gains to the age groups 
upon which the Armed Forces and the civilian labor force make their 
immediate major demands. The increase in young children over the 
past decade will greatly enhance our military and productive potential 
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during the 1960’s. But meanwhile we have many more youngsters who 
must be properly fed, clothed, sheltered, and trained, and relatively 
fewer young women who would be free to leave their households for 
defense jobs, if needed. 

Labor force: The census, in its official statistics, defines the labor 
force as including those persons in the population aged 14 years and 
over who have a job or who are looking for work at any particular 
time. Included in these figures are not only wage and salary workers 
but also members of the Armed Forces, the self-employed, farmers, 
and unpaid family workers. Last month, December 1950, the persons 
who make up the labor force totaled 64.7 million—of whom about 2.2 
million were in the Armed Forces and 62.5 million were either em- 
ployed or looking for civilian jobs. Those, in nonagricultural em- 
ployment in December totaled 54.1 million—an all time high for the 
month—and those in agricultural employment 6.2 million, while 2.2 
million workers were unemployed. Of the individuals in the total 
labor force in December 1950, about 4514 million were men and 1) 
million, or 29 percent, were women. 

In December 1950, those of our people age 14 and over who were 
not in the labor force totaled 47 million. The additional workers this 
country will need to handle the present defense program, and any 
future manpower demands, must in general come from this group. 
It is well, therefore, to examine the composition of this group in 
order to arrive at some estimates of the potential additions to our 
present labor force. In round numbers, the group consists of 9 million 
males and 38 million females. 

Senator Jounson. We will include in the record at this point 
this booklet entitled “The Labor Market and Employment Security” 
and the document headed “Bimonthly summary of labor market devel- 
opments in major areas.” 

(The two documents referred to above are as follows:) 


[From Labor Market and Employment Security, special issue, August 25, 1950] 
MANPOWER POTENTIAL FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 


(U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated State 
employment security agencies) 


The Nation’s manpower potential, in case of war or other emergency, can be increased 
in several ways—by drawing on the unemployed; by recruiting people not now in the labor 
force from the homes and schools: and by increasing the number of hours worked per 
week. In addition, the labor force can produce a vastly expanded volume of war goods by 
using the skills of workers in industries converted directly to wartime products and trans- 
ferring workers from curtailed civilian production to essential production. Still another 
step to be taken is better utilization of persons in war work. World War II experience 
indicates that training, job breakdown and upgrading will add tremendously to the 
productivity of a given group of employees. Moreover, improving plant and community 
facilities will reduce labor turn-over and absenteeism, thus adding further to the volume 
of goods and services. Restrictive hiring specifications can be relaxed, so that greater use 
ean be made of women, older workers, minority groups, and the physically handicapped. 
These and other devices will add to the total productivity of our Nation's labor force. 
But even if all were used to the optimum, for practical purposes there is still a finite limit 
S the manpower which can be drawn from the population to contribute to an all-out 
effort. 

Some of the major elements involved in planning for mobilization of the Nation’s man- 
power toward its ultimate potential are presented in the following “chart story.’’ It was 
prepared by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Employment Security for staff and interde- 
partmental discussions and is now being made available to affiliated State employment 
security agencies and other subscribers to the Labor Market and Employment Security. 

Sources of basic data are cited in the charts. Particularly useful were statistics released 
by the Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce. Data selected relate 
to various months, primarily April and June, depending on the month they are collected 
and the need for comparable statistics. 
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MANPOWER POTENTIAL IS LIMITED 


With events in Korea calling for a program of rapid expansion of our military 
production and armed strength, an evaluation of the manpower resources of the 
country is essential for sound planning for their most effective utilization. 

Additional demands will be made upon an economy that is already operating 
at near capacity levels—meeting a demand that is largely civilian in character. 

Shortages of various kinds may accompany an expansion. Raw materials, pro- 
ductive capacity, electric power, for example, may at some times and in some 
places be short. These are shortages that can generally be overcome. They may 
slow the pace of expansion, but will rarely determine the maximum level that 
can be reached. 

Manpower resources, on the other hand, and the extent to which they can be 
tapped set a definite ceiling on our expansion—even though that ceiling may 
be far above any level we can now visualize. 

The fact that manpower is limited requires its efficient and balanced use, and 
underscores the need for understanding the present state of the labor force and 
its expansion potential. 

At the moment, the civilian economy is operating at the highest level in the 
Nation’s peacetime history. Total industrial production is at a new peacetime 
high—199 percent of the 1935-39 average in June, according to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, not far from the wartime peak of 247 percent. We have never be- 
fore produced as much steel or as many houses and automobiles as we are now 
producing; our labor force has never before been as large. Unemployment is 
down—not as low as it was in 1947 and 1948—but down from last year to a June 
level of 3.4 million (and only 3.2 million in July). With the economy already in 
high gear and with the civilian demand keeping our factories humming, demands 
for additional military production, simultaneously with an increase in the Armed 
Forces, inevitably have important manpower implications. A comparison with 
the situation the last time the American economy faced a sharp expansion will 
illustrate some of these implications. 


MANPOWER AND WOMANPOWER FOR THE PRODUCTIVE LABOR FORCE ARE DRAWN FROM 
THE TOTAL POPULATION 


Trends in population therefore demand our first attention. Since 1940 the 
population has increased hy about 20 to a level of 151.4 million. As a result, 
the need for essential civilian services is roughly 15 percent greater now than 
it was in 1940. The population growth has not been even, but has varied widely 
between States. Heaviest percentage increases occurred on the west coast, in 
Arizona, Nevada, and in Florida, while declines characterized five States— 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Alabama, and Mississippi—according to 
preliminary Census releases for 1950. Consequent variations in the manpower 
potential of various States must be considered in planning the geographical 
distribution of production and supporting community facilities and services. 

The most significant factor in population growth for planning manpower 
utilization has been the change in the number and proportion of persons in 
the different age brackets (chart 1). During the depression, nearly 20 years 
ago, the birth rate fell off steeply. Then, during the war and postwar years, 
it rebounded sharply. Meanwhile, the death rate has continued its long-term 
decline. Population changes reflect these “vital statistics” in the following three 
important respects: 

1. The population as a whole has grown older; the number of people 55 and 
older increased by 5.1 million between April 1940 and July 1949, rising from 
19.6 million to 24.7 million. Proportionately they increased from one-seventh 
to about one-sixth of the total population. 

2. While the total population grew by nearly 20 million, the number of people 
in the 10-19 age group actually declined by 2.3 million. Furthermore, the 19-26- 
year-old age group, totaling about 16.6 million in 1949, increased only 300,000 
from 1940. Those 26 to 29 years old grew in number by 1.2 million to approxi- 
mately 9.6 million. P 
3. The recent high birth rate is reflected in a jump of 8 million in the number 
of children under 10 to 29.2 million in 1949. Thus, about 20 percent of the 
population, compared with 16 percent in 1940, were children of the ages most 
needing home care. Their mothers are least likely to enter the labor market, 
reducing the potential number available for work. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE POPULATION 
HAS BEEN UNEVEN 


1. The population has grown by almost 20 million. 
2. There are more people 55 years old and over. 
3. There has been a loss in the number !0 to 19 yrs.(2.3 million). 


MILLIONS 








TOTAL POPULATION* 


55 YEARS & OVER 


25 TO 54 YEARS 


20 TO 24 YEARS cS 


10 TO 19 YEARS 


UNDER 10 YEARS 





APRIL 1, 1940 JULY 1,1949 


. 
Excluding ormed forces oversecs. 
UNITED STATES OL PARTMENT OF LABOR 
Ceres Empoment Sacer CHART 1 
Overman at Reports ond anciyes SOURCE Gureey of the Conees 


ONLY PART OF THE POPULATION I8 AVAILABLE FOR THE LABOR FORCE 


Obviously, those under 14 and those institutionalized in hospitals, prisons or 
asylums do not represent a source of manpower. In June 1950, these groups 
totaled slightly over 39 million. Excluding them, there were 110.2 million people 
in the noninstitutional population, 14 and over. Of these, 66.2 million were in 
the labor force, of whom 1.3 million were in the Armed Forces, 61.5 million 
were employed, and 3.4 million were unemployed (chart 2). 

Between June 1940 and June 1950, certain changes were of special significance 
to the total labor market picture. While the total noninstitutional population 
14 and over rose by 10.5 million, or 10 percent, the labor force grew at a faster 
rate. As a result, while 57.6 percent of these were in the labor force in 1940, 
the 1950 percentage is 59.8. The proportion of males in the labor force increased 
only slightly, from 85.5 percent to 86 percent, since most able-bodied men not 
in school normally work. The proportion of females rose sharply from 29.8 
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percent to 34.5 percent, leaving a smaller expansion potential now than in 1940. 

Other aspects of the labor force changes over the decade are found in the 
growth of the Armed Forces from 300,000 to 1.8 million; in the jump of 12.4 
million in civilian employment to 61.5 million; and in the drop in unemployment 
from 8.8 million to 3.4 million, 


ABOUT 40% OF THE POPULATION I4 YEARS AND OVER 
IS NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE 


(IN MILLIONS ) 


JUNE 1940 JUNE 1950 
# Noninstitutional populotion 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR SOURCE Bureou of the Consus 
Bureou of Employment Security . CHART 2 
Divisron of Reporte ond Anciysrs 


OUR CURRENT LABOR FORCE CONSTITUTES OUR MAJOR MANPOWER RESERVE FOR DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


The term “labor force” refers to all persons at work or seeking work. Most of 
that work force is now employed—95 percent in June 1950. In April of this 
year the largest single occupational group were operatives, mostly semiskilled 
workers (chart 3). This work force furnishes the best immediate source of 
workers for essential jobs because the skills and work habits of its members 
are superior to those of the bulk of the persons who can, in an emergency, be 
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brought into the labor force. This is especially true in the current period of 











relatively low unemployment in contrast to a decade ago when so many members b 
of the labor force lacked recent work experience. e . 
SKILLS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS ' 
(in millions) (April 1950) 3 
( Total Employed 5 8.7 million) : 
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An important consideration in evaluating the civilian work force is its industrial } 
attachment. Chart 4 shows the broad industry groupings of employed workers 





in June 1950. Over 9,000,000, or about 15 percent, were employed in agriculture. 
In this industry employment moves seasonably from a January low to a June 
or July peak, a variation of about 3,000,000 in 1950. Of the 52.4 million employed 
in nonagricultural activities, 14.6 million were engaged in manufacturing. Within 
the manufacturing group, the metalworking industries,’ which will receive the 








1 Metalworking industries include ordnance, primary and fabricated metals, electrical 
and nonelectrical machinery, aircraft, shipbuilding, and other transportation equipment, 
and instrument making. 
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bulk of increased military orders, employed but 6.3 million, or only 12 percent 
of the total nonagricultural employment. 


INDUSTRIES OF EMPLOYED WORKERS 
IN MILLIONS 


JUNE 1950 


Agriculture Nonmonufacturing Metal working’ Other monufacturing 


* 

Meto!l working industnes include: ordnance, primary ond fobricoted metals, electrical and nonelectrical machinery, 
. 

transportation equipment, instruments ond related products, and miscellaneous monufacturing 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR SOURCE. Bureou of the Census 
Bureau of Employment Secunty CHART 4 Bureau of Labor Stotistics 
Division of Reports end Anclysis 


Manufacturing employment is concentrated in a few States (chart 5). All 
States have some manufacturing, but the range is from only 3,000 manufacturing 
workers in Nevada to 1.7 million in New York. In April of this year four States 
had over a million workers employed in manufacturing: New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. In five States manufacturing employment was between 
five hundred thousand and a million: California, Indiana, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, and New Jersey. Thus, except for California, manufacturing is concen- 
trated largely in the north central and north eastern sections of the country. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED PROVIDE AN IMMEDIATE SOURCE FOR EXPANDING DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIES 


In June there were 3.4 million workers seeking jobs. This total included 
so-called minimum or “frictional” unemployment. Perhaps 2,000,000 or more 
workers could be drawn from the unemployed pool. 

Some indication of the extent to which unemployment varies geographically 
is given by chart 6, showing the differences among States in ratios of insured 
unemployment to employment covered by State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams. The national ratio of insured unemployment for June 1950 was 4.6 
percent. State averages ranged to over 9 percent in New Hampshire and Rhode 
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Island and fell below 1 percent in the Dakotas. However, the process of matching 
workers and jobs is carried through on a local rather than a State or National 
pasis. Locally, too, there are wide variations in labor-supply conditions. 


NATIONAL AVERAGE 4.6 


INSURED UNEMPLOYMENT IN JULY 


(as a percentage of 1949 average monthly employment covered by State UI laws) 
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United States Department of Labor - oureau of Employment Security 


The most recent of the Bureau of Employment Security’s bimonthly surveys, 
completed in June, showed a wide difference among areas in the proportion of 
the labor force employed (chart 7). Among major areas the labor supply was 
tight or balanced in nine, and an A classification was used to indicate their 
unemployment was less than 3 percent of the local labor force. In 28 B areas 
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there was only a slight labor surplus, with unemployment running from 8 to 
4.9 percent. At the other end of the scale, nine areas which had a very sub- 
stantial labor surplus, with unemployment amounting to over 12 percent, were 
classed E, and 25 areas with unemployment of 7 to 11.9 percent were termed D, 

Such a divergence between labor-market areas indicate that rapid employ- 
ment would be relatively easy in some areas, while in others it would be difficult. 
Local conditions must be considered in an efficient programing of expanded 
production. 
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AVAILABLE LABOR VARIES BY AREA 


CLASSIFICATION OF 99 MAJOR LABOR MARKET AREAS 
ACCORDING TO RELATIVE LABOR SUPPLY \\ \ 
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Other considerations in utilizing the unemployed pool of labor revolve around 
their characteristics as to skills, age, and sex. An April inventory of 2.3 million 
job applicants registered with public employment offices in 160 labor markets 
across the country showed semiskilled workers constituting the largest occupa- 
tional group, or a fourth of all applicants (chart 8). Unskilled workers were 
the next largest group, accounting for 22 percent. Of more significance for quick 
industrial expansion were the 17 percent who were skilled. 


REGISTERED JOB APPLICANTS HAVE 
VARIETY OF SKILLS 


(2,300,000 Job Applicants Registered in 160 Lobor Market Areos) 


Percentage Distribution 


Professional Managenal Soles Domestic Other Service Skilled Semiskilied Unskilfed Other 


“= a ee OF LABOR CHART 8 SOURCE en 6 ee 
ureou a ureey cents in Loce 
Dwison of. Reports ond ‘anclysis Employment Offices, April 1950 


The inventory also provides data on the age and sex of these job seekers for 
each area surveyed (chart 9). Women made up 35 percent of all applicants. 
They were slightly younger than male applicants. Half of the women job seekers 
fell into the most employable 25-44 age group and only 28 percent were older, 
compared with 47 percent of all applicants who were 25 to 44 and slightly more 
than a third who were 45 and older. 
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ALMOST _HALF OF REGISTERED JOB APPLICANTS 
ARE 25 TO 44 YEARS OLD 
* 


(IN PERCENT) 


~ 


TOTAL 100% TOTAL 100% 


65 YRS. & OVER” 
5.8 


45-64 YRS. 
25.4 





ALL APPLICANTS WOMEN APPLICANTS 
UN'TED STATES DEPART MENT OF LABOR SOURCE Bureau of Employment Security 
ms Sr tee CHART 9 Serer 20 tapiom 


Employment Offices, apr 1950 


IN TIME OF WAR, THE LABOR FORCE EXPANDS 


As pointed out above, population growth during the decade of the 40's was 
accompanied by a quickened expansion in the labor force, with various factors 
also contributing to significant changes in its composition. War induces an ab- 
normal change in the labor force, as recent experience demonstrated. The Arme( 
Forces drafted young men who would otherwise have remained in school, ani 
patriotic pressures and the availability of well-paid jobs brought youths, millions 
of housewives, and thousands of retired workers into the labor market. Rela: 
tively high wages were an important factor not only in bringing new people into 
the labor market but also in influencing shifts of workers between areas and 
industries. 

At its wartime peak during 1944, the total labor force averaged 65.9 milliol, 
while by 1949 the average had dropped back to 63.9 million (chart 10). In the 
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civilian labor force, the most striking change was in the number of unemployed. 
Under pressure of manpower controls and all-out production, unemployment 
averaged less than 700,000 during 1944, a lower level than is generally deemed an 
adequate allowance for frictional unemployment. On the other hand, civilian 
employment then was on the average considerably less than in 1949, 55.8 million 
compared with 61.5 million. 


THE LABOR FORCE EXPANDS IN TIME OF WAR 


MILLIONS 


Oe TAC 


/G 


Lo 


UNEMPLOYED 


EMPLOYED 


1944 i949 
( Average ) ( Average ) 


CO STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


. = w figen ak eee CHART 10 SOURCE Bureeu of me Consus 


Repor's end Anelyoe 


SEVERAL FACTORS LIMIT THE EXPANSION POTENTIAL OF THE LABOR FORCE 


A basic question concerns the limits of the labor force which could be recruited 
today if the Nation were faced with conditions similar to World War II. If 
the peak war rates of participation in the labor force are applied to the April 
1950 population in terms of its present composition by sex and age, an estimated 
present potential labor force of 69.1 million is derived, 5.6 million more than it 
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actually was in April (chart 11). About 48.4 million male workers and service- 
men could be obtained, and 20.7 million female workers. The estimated potential 
increase is only half the 11.1 million gain that was actually achieved between 
1940 and 1945, 


The Peak War Rates of Labor Force Participation 


could add 5 to 6 million workers to 
Present Labor Force. 


ce, Including Armed Forces, and Labor Force Participation Retes by Sex for Selected Periods } 
(Net Adjusted for Changee in Dependency Status) 


Prewor Peok wor Present Peok wor rates 
April 1940 April 1945 April 195.0 applied to Present 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LANOR SOURCE Bureay of the Census 

euvctat oi hapasts nk Anatyets CHART ll 

It is immediately apparent from chart 12, however, that most of those not in 

the labor force are women keeping house. Because of the increase in younger 

children, proportionately fewer women could be expected to enter the labor force 

than during the last war. This might cut the potential gain by as much as half 
a million. 
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MOST OF THOSE NOT IN LABOR FORCE ARE 
WOMEN KEEPING HOUSE 


(POPULATION, 14 YEARS AND OVER, NOT IN 
THE LABOR FORCE, JUNE 1950) 


MILLIONS 


40 
Total 36.9 mil. 


Nl 


————— 


| 
| 


Total 7.6 mil. 


FEMALES 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR SOURCE: Bureau of tne Census 
Bureou of Employment Security CHART 12 ; 
Division of Reports ond Analysis 


Of the 7,600,000 men not in the labor force, 3,700,000 are over 55 and another 
2,300,000 are in the school age bracket 14-19 (chart 13). 

Much of the wartime gain in the rate of participation of women has been 
maintained—in 1940 it was 28 percent, in 1945 37 percent, and in 1950 32 percent. 
Therefore, relatively fewer women are left outside the labor force who can be 
readily induced to seek employment. 


AN INCREASE IN WORKING HOURS IS ANOTHER SOURCE OF MANPOWER 


One other potential source of added manpower lies in an increase in the work- 
week. The June 1950 average workweek in manufacturing of 40.5 hours is a 
drop of almost 5 hours from the wartime peak of 45.2 hours in 1944. A return 
to the wartime average would add roughly 10 percent to man-hours worked in 
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manufacturing. However, not all of the increase would be translated into 
production gain since lengthening working hours may aggravate labor turn- 
over and absenteeism. 


OF THOSE NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE - 


@ ALMOST HALF OF THE MALES ARE 55 YEARS AND OVER 


® MOST FEMALES ARE BETWEEN 25 AND 54 YEARS 
AND ARE MARRIED 


MILLIONS 


TOTAL 
SSYRS. & OVER——> 


25-54 YRS.——> 
20-24 YRS-——> 


FEMALE FEMALE 
( JUNE 1950) (JUNE 1950) (APRIL 1949) 
"Totols differ becouse of difference in dotes for. which dato ore oveilable. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Bureas of Employment Security 
Ovweisron of Reports end Ansiysis CHART 13 SOURCE. Bureey of the Conme 


A STEADY FLOW OF MANPOWER IS NEEDED TO BUILD AND MAINTAIN THE ARMED FORCES 


Turning from labor supply potential to labor demand, past experience again 
indicates the nature of the problems likely to be encountered in balancing com- 
peting demands with available supply. The needs of the Armed Forces for 
manpower are paramount in time of war. The experience of World War II 
illustrates several points for consideration in the building up of the Armed Forces 
(chart 14). First, it took considerable time to build up the military—starting 
with 800,000 in 1940, it required 414 years to reach a peak of 12,300,000 in June 
1945. While a faster rate may be anticipated in another emergency, and while 
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the present starting level is nearly twice that of 1940, the process would still 
be gradual. 

Secondly, the needs of the services cannot be measured simply in terms of net 
size; during the last war enlistments and inductions totaling 13,100,000 were 
required to achieve an increase of 11,500,000. Conceivably, replacement needs 
could be higher in another war. 

Thirdly, the Armed Forces impose a steady though varying drain on manpower 
supplies. The chart shows that during the first 13 months of the draft, which 
began in November 1940, inductions totaled only 1,600,000. With the begin- 
ning of fighting they rose, reaching a high of 664,000 for the single month of 
October 1942. Thereafter, for nearly a year, inductions topped 300,000 each 
month, some from the labor force, some from the potential labor force. Even 
after the Armed Forces reached peak strength in June 1945, they continued 
to call up many thousands of men during each succeeding month purely for 
replacement purposes. Such a large and continuing drain on manpower supplies 
patently requires a delicate balancing of the needs of the Armed Forces with 
the needs of war industry and the requirements of essential civilian industries. 
A consistent, realistically formulated deferment policy thus becomes a prime need 
in planning for the most efficient use of an exhaustible manpower supply. 


IN WORLD WARII, A STEADY FLOW OF MANPOWER WAS 
REQUIRED TO BUILD AND MAINTAIN THE ARMED FORCES 


Monthly inductions. and growth of the Armed Forces, '!940 to Sept. 1945 


ARMED FORCES INDUCTIONS 
in MILLIONS in HUNDRED THOUSANDS 


14 


CHART 14 
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WAR INDUSTRY CLAIMS MAJOR SHARE OF MOBILIZED MANPOWER 


In examining the claims made by industries directly and indirectly supporting 
the Armed Forces, a comparison of the current period with 1943, the year of 
peak war employment, provides helpful leads. As chart 15 shows, in most major 
segments of the economy, in nonagricultural employment as a whole and in such 
important industries as transportation and construction, there are now more 
workers than there were at the time when the war employment peak was reached, 
Agricultural employment is down to 9,000,000 workers, but this is a continuation 
of a long-term trend resulting from increased mechanization, more effective use 
of soils and fertilizers, better seeds. 

In manufacturing, particularly in metalworking industries, employment is 
well below the wartime peak. The decline of 2.8 million, or 16 percent, in all 


SINCE 1943, TOTAL EMPLOYMENT HAS RISEN 9 PERCENT WHILE 


METAL WORKING INDUSTRIES HAVE DECLINED 35 PERCENT 





( Peak war time total employment was 56.3 million in June and July 1943 ) 
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TOTAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


AGRICULTURE 


OTHER NON- 
AGRICULTURAL 


CONSTRUCTION 


TRANSPORTATION 
& PUBLIC UTILITIES 


OTHER 
MANUFACTURING 








METAL WORKING 39 : 
MANUFACTURING® Ska 3. ac 


‘June 1940 June 194 June 1950 


® includes: Ordnance, primory metals, fobricated metal products, non-electrical ond etectncel machinery, tronsportotion equip - 
ment, instruments and related products, & misce’’--eous mfg. industries. 





CHART 15 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Source: Bureau of the Census 
Bureau of Employment Security Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Division of Reports and Analysis 
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manufacturing is concentrated in metalworking, the main war-production group 
of industries, which fell from 9.7 million in June 1943 to 6.3 million in June 1950. 

Aircraft, shipbuilding and ordnance are responsible for the postwar drop in 
metalworking employment (chart 16). Aircraft employment reached a peak 
of 2.2 million workers in November 1943. There were only 255,700 working in 
the industry in June 1950, a decline of 88 percent. 

Shipbuilding also reached its peak in November 1943, with nearly 1.8 million 

workers, but is now down to 138,000 workers, a drop of about 92 percent. Em- 
ployment in ordnance soared past 1.4 million in July 1943. Only 24,000 are now 
privately employed in the industry. Other metalworking industries have in- 
creased since the war, rising by 600,000 to 5.0 million workers, with primary 
metals accounting for a third of the increase. 


AIRCRAFT, SHIPBUILDING AND ORDNANCE WERE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR THE POST WAR DECLINE IN 
METAL WORKING EMPLOYMENT 


( June 1940, war peak of metal working employment, November 1943 and June 1950 ) 


( THOUSANDS ) 


= 160 (EST) 


SHIPBUILDING 


EQUIPMENT [122 EE dune 1940 
207 _ Nov. 1943 
June 1950 


ORDNANCE 


OTHER METAL- 
WORKING MFG." 


* Includes employment in primary metal industries November, [943 -1.0 million, June,!950-1.2 million, other industries 
included in this category ore fabricated metal products, electrical & non-electrical machinery, instruments 8 reloted 
products, miscelloneous mfg industries 


CHART 16 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Source: War Manpower Commission 


Bureau of Employment Security Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Division of Reports and Analysis 
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LABOR TURN-OVER AGGRAVATES STAFFING PROBLEMS OF WAR PLANTS 


War industry has a major problem in replacement of turn-over. For example, 
separations in aircraft plants during the war period ranged from 5 to 8 per- 
cent per month and were 6.5 per cent in October 1943 as peak employment was 
approached. In effect, to maintain a level of 100 workers at the average plant 
during the year, from 60 to 75 additional workers had to be recruited. Military 
inductions were responsible for about 10 percent of the separations, and the air- 
craft industry was given special consideration with respect to deferment. Lay- 
offs, deaths, and discharges took perhaps another 15 percent, while the remain- 
ing three-fourths were quits. 

Turn-over rates were even higher in shipbuilding, ranging from 7 to 11 per- 
cent per month. In this industry, for every 100 workers employed in an aver- 
age yard throughout the year, an additional 84 to 121 workers had to be hired. 
Military inductions caused 11 percent of this loss. 


PRODUCTION INCREASES LAG BEHIND A RAPIDLY RISING EMPLOYMENT RATE 


* During the early expansion period of the war, employment rose more rapidly 
than production, as chart 17 shows. However, as peak production levels were 
approached in 1943, the rate of production increase outdistanced that of em- 
ployment. As workers attained greater efficiency through training and experi- 
ence and as management problems were solved, employment tended to level off 
while production continued to climb. Another emergency should find more work- 
ers with industrial skills, more recently built factories and fewer materials short- 
ages, so that, while some gap is likely, the rise in production should follow more 
closely the rising employment curve. 

Lifting productivity, of course, appears a major means of lowering man- 
power requirements. Technological know-how acquired in the last war should 
also help us to raise output quickly with fewer man-hours per unit than in the 
early years of World War II. 


ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN AND WAR-SUPPORTING INDUSTRIES ALSO CLAIM MANPOWER 


Many industries in addition to those producing war matériel are essential to 
a war effort. Some of the more important are food processing, apparels, trans- 
portation and communication, civilian services such as restaurants and laun- 
dries, and Government. These, too, must be provided with sufficient manpower. 

It might be well to consider also the manpower drain of civilian defense in 
the event of another war. While many of these services will be contributed by 
people engaged in other full-time jobs, they represent a drain on energies that 
may be reflected in lowered efficiency at work. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND SUPPLY MUST BE BALANCED IN THE LOCAL AREA 


The needs of the three major claimants to available manpower meet—and 
frequently conflict—in the local area. The Armed Forces draft through loca! 
boards; war contracts and subcontracts require action in a local factory; and 
essential civilian activities are largely local community facilities. Workers 
are most readily and efficiently recruited locally. 

As related earlier, local area labor demand-supply relationships vary markedly 
This was true even when manpower requirements were at their peak during 
the last war (chart 18). While many important areas were in a tight or 
shortage situation, there were still some surplus areas. 

It is in the local areas that the urgency of various manpower needs must 
be related to the urgency of various types of production. Thousands of indi- 
vidual decisions are required. Frequently, the lack of one skilled man will delay 
the hiring of as many as 40 with lesser skills. Thus, national policy with respect 
to deferment, contract placement, and manpower controls must be fitted to loca! 
situations. 
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RELATIVELY MORE WORKERS WERE NEEDED TO 
RAISE WAR PRODUCTION THAN TO SUSTAIN IT- 


in World War II the production-employment ratio was reversed as peak levels were approached 


AVERAGE | 1943-100 


| PRODUCTION 


I942 1943 1944 1945 


® Wor production includes plones, ships, tanks, guns, ammunition ond ol! compoign equipment 
CHART 17 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR Source: War Manpower Commission 
Bureau of Employment Security War Production Board 
Division of Reports and Analysis 


Adaptability to local situations must be based upon knowledge of the local 
labor market, upon its available and potential labor supply as it relates to 
demand from the major claimants for labor. Local advisory boards can facilitate 
local acceptance of unpleasant decisions. The local public employment service 
office can furnish much of the necessary knowledge of labor market conditions, 
and can function as the agency for operating civilian manpower programs, as it 
did during the last war. Such offices are generously located across the country ; 
almost 1,800 full-time offices are in population centers, and over 2,400 itinerant 
points cover the less-populated areas. 
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WORLD WAR II EXPERIENCE YIELDS A TENTATIVE BASIS FOR ESTIMATING OVER-ALL 
ALLOCATION OF THE CURRENT MANPOWER POTENTIAL 


For purposes of planning how manpower requirements from the several major 
claimants can be balanced, it would be highly useful, of course, to know specifi- 
cally how great an expansion is planned for the Armed Forces and what the 
demands for military equipment will be. Such specific information is not avail- 
able. However, a meaningful pattern of demand can be developed by applying 
the experience of the past war to the expanded labor force projected above. 
This pattern can be altered in the light of future developments. 

The limitations of this technique are fairly obvious. In the first place, the 
period ahead may differ radically from the World War II pattern with respect to 
the size of the Armed Forces, the nature of military equipment, the relationship 
between the size of the Armed Forces and the civilian work force needed to 
supply them, and the extent to which civilian goods will be constricted. Sec- 
ondly, reviewing the broad outlines of manpower supply and requirements in 
this fashion gives little weight to such important factors as utilization of the 
highest skills of workers, regardless of race, or sex, job breakdown, training 
and upgrading, the efficient location of war contracts by area and by plant, 
and the whole field of industrial and military planning and management. 

Recognizing these limitations and the local nature of the problem of balanc- 
ing manpower needs with supply, it is nevertheless useful to formulate broad, 
national estimates to gain some idea of the general magnitude of the manpower 
problem involved, should an all out effort be necessary. This can be approached 
by distributing the estimated potential labor force of 69.1 million among the 
various manpower claimants as the wartime labor force was distributed? 
chart (19). 

Using this kind of assumption, the net size of the Armed Forces today would 
be 12.5 million, 11.2 million over June 1950 levels. War industries, that is those 
producing almost exclusively for the Armed Forces in 1945, would have 3.2 
million more workers than at present. About 800,000 additional workers would 
be required in mixed war-civilian industries, those like food and transportation. 
To meet these needs, in addition to the estimated potential gain of 5.6 million 
in the labor force, strictly civilian industries would have to give up 6.6 million 
workers, leaving 19.0 million workers employed in this segment of the economy.* 
The pinch would be felt by civilian industries more than the figures suggest, 
since demands for services such as are provided by restaurants and laundries 
actually increase in wartime—and unemployment would have to drop by about 
3 million. To push unemployment so low would be difficult if not impossible in 
such a large labor force unless extremely effective manpower controls were in 
operation. Characteristically, a small proportion of workers, amounting to con- 
siderably more than a half million in.a labor force of over 69 million, are shop- 
ping around for jobs at any given time. 

The estimated distribution of the present potential labor force is subject to 
two important limitations as a measure of possible manpower requirements in 
another total emergency. First, the estimates are based on the actual distribution 
of the labor force during World War II which did not necessarily represent the 
best allocation of manpower, in relation to actual requirements, at that time. The 
second major limitation stems from the fact that requirements for the future 
may follow a quite different pattern than those of World War II. The future 
pattern will depend, of course, on the size and timing of the Nation’s rearma- 
ment program. Conceivably, the volume of military requirements, both for the 
Armed Forces and for production, could reach higher levels than those assumed 
here. In that event, rates of labor force participation might have to be raised 
even higher and civilian production cut more drastically. 


2Since the potential labor force was derived from April 1950 data, the most recent 
month for which pertinent detailed data are available, April 1945 furnished the basis for 
the percentage distribution. Seasonal differences are thus minimized, and the wartime 
peak pattern did not vary greatly from April 1945. 

3 The portion of the potential labor force allocated to civilian industries was not derived 
by direct application of the wartime pattern, but was further adjusted to allow for popula- 
tion growth and the resultant increase in needs for civilian products. 








AREA LABOR SUPPLIES RANGED FROM TIGHT TO SURPLUS IN WORLD WAR |! 


ADEQUACY OF LABOR SUPPLY IN IMPORTANT LABOR MARKET AREAS 
DECEMBER 1943 
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FULL USE OF TODAY'S POTENTIAL LABOR FORCE 
ACCORDING TO PATTERN OF WORLD WAR Il 
MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS WOULD: 

|. Allow II million expansion in armed forces. 

2.Allow 3 million expansion in “war” industries. 

3.Curtail "civilian" industries by 6.6 million. 


(1N MILLIONS) 


INDUSTRIES 
SO 5 6 Ses 


mie 


UNEMPLOYED 

RERRARRRRACRRIRE RRR MS. S Miii\ 
APRIL 1945 APRIL 1950 POTENTIAL 
LABOR FORCE LABOR FORCE LABOR FORCE 


* adjusted for population growth, 1945-1950 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR SOURCE: GBureou of Census 


gras @ oon on Sapa CHART 19 a nee 

Peak manpower and production mobilization might be needed in 2 years or in 
4—or not at all—but the greater the time avilable, the greater becomes the 
labor force potential of a rapidly growing population. In any case, the proved 
ability of the Nation to adjust to a gigantic production effort and the current 
high levels of production and employment are heartening evidence of the resources 
available for meeting a new emergency. 

The problem posed by these data on our manpower potential is the determina- 
tion of the most effective ways.of using these large, but nevertheless limited, 
human resources. 
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BIMONTHLY SUMMARY OF LABOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS IN Masor AREAS 


{Advance copy of article appearing in January issue of the Labor Market and 
Employment Security) 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Employment uptrend between September and November loses some of summer 
momentum but job gains reported in three-fourths of the 152 areas; unemploy- 
ment drops in 91. 

Fifty-six areas in November have tight or balanced labor supply (A classifica- 
tions) ; four more than in September. No major areas have: yery substantia! 
labor surplus (EB). 

Defense production expanding, although still of minor significance in most 
areas. 

Preholiday trade upsurge, brisk aircraft hires, machinery, metals expansion 
spearhead employment increases. Losses primarily in seasonal industries—con- 
struction, food processing, service, apparel. 

Materials shortages—primarily steel and copper—force scattered lay-offs in 
some areas, modify expansion plans in others. More cut-backs feared as addi- 
tional restrictions become effective. 

Occupational shortages spreading to semiskilled categories in Some areas, but 
rarely impede production. Over-all manpower deficiencies not yet in prospect, 
even in tightest A areas. 

Outlook to early spring uncertain. Moderate gains scheduled in most areas, 
but expansion plans contingent on materials availability, effects of controls, 
extent and rate of shift from civilian to defense production. 

This issue of the bimonthly summary consists of labor market developments 
for the Nation as a whole and the labor-market briefs which summarize, in 
tabular and narrative form, developments in individual areas. They are based 
on labor market reports received in December from State and local employment 
security offices affiliated with the Bureau of Employment Security . Areas covered 
by this survey account for approximately two-thirds of the Nation’s nonagri- 
cultural employment. 

Coverage of labor market areas is in process of expansion to the areas defined 
by the Federal Committee on Standard Metropolitan Areas. It should be noted, 
however, that labor-market-area definitions do not coincide in all cases with 
standard metropolitan area definitions. A labor-market area consists of a central 
city or cities and the surrounding territory within a reasonable commuting 
distance. 


I. NATIONAL SUMMARY 


Labor supply tightened further in a majority of the Nation’s 152 major areas 
between September and November, but loosened in a good number where seasonal 
lay-offs predominated or where labor force gains outweighed employment rises. 

In general, employment advances slackened in pace from the previous 2 months. 
Demand for consumer goods continued brisk, although the “scare buying” rush 
that followed the first crisis in Korea had subsided from its peak. The pre- 
Christmas pickup in trade was widely evident. Manufacturers’ efforts to handle 
both the civilian boom and prepare for defense work were reflected in high dur- 
able goods employment levels. Defense orders, though still relatively small in 
the total volume of production, showed up in considerably more area reports than 
2 months ago. On the other hand, material shortages—steel was most frequently 
mentioned—slowed expansion in some areas, caused minor, scattered lay-offs, 
and were considered a threat to future civilian production. Normal seasonal 
cut-backs in food processing were prominent in numerous areas, while construc- 
tion employment generally fell off, but less than usual, as the increase in indus- 
trial and commercial building buttressed the decline in home construction, and as 
mild weather prevailed through November. 

The number of major industrial areas with a tight or balanced labor supply 
rose slightly to 56, or 37 percent of the total in November, while 64 were charac- 
terized by only a slight labor surplus. The last two major areas were removei 
from the list of those with very substantial labor surpluses. Only five relatively 
small areas continued in the E category. 

A balanced rather than tight labor market characterized most of the 56 A 
areas, although skilled occupational shortages were extremely widespread, both 
in these and in looser areas. In at least a dozen areas, however, shortages were 
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not limited to skilled categories, and there was evidence that vigorous manpower 
recruiting efforts will be necessary to enable fulfillment of production goals. 

The outlook in a large majority of areas was for continued employment ex- 
pansion, particularly in manufacturing industries. The keynote of labor-market 
expectations, however, was uncertainty—uncertainty about the volume and 
timing of defense orders, the availability of critical materials and the effects 
of announced National Production Authority limitation orders on the use of 
some materials in civilian production. 


Material shortages cause minor lay-offs; substantial reductions feared 
Shortages of various kinds of materials were reported from all parts of the 
country in November. In addition to steel, the growing list of material shortages 
included copper, lead, rubber, nickel, tin, zinc, chemicals, plastics, paper, build- 
ing materials, wool, nylon, and rayon. For the most part, serious disruption of 
the local labor markets because of these shortages was anticipated rather than 
actual. However, material shortages had caused or contributed to small lay- 
offs in 29 areas by November, while they were slowing expansion in at least 7 
others. There were, in addition, a few specific instances of expected lay-offs from 
this cause in the near future and much evidence pointing to the possibility of 
large-scale lay-offs unless defense orders carrying material priorities are speeded. 


Defense orders still of minor significance in most areas 


The increasing volume of defense orders had reached significant proportions in 
only a few labor-market areas by November. In aircraft centers like Wichita, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego sizable manpower demands resulted. In some of 
the smaller centers, expansion at military installations dominated the hiring 
picture. More typical, however, were the areas with a small number of military 
orders accounting for only a tiny proportion of total employment and those areas 
in which there were indications that new or reactivated defense plants would 
bring large-scale demands in the next 4 to 6 months. Wherever announcement 
was made of new defense work, job seekers came flocking—women and other new 
and reentrants to the labor force and, often, immigrants. 

One evidence of the shortage of skilled workers was found in the selective length- 
ening of the workweek. Some establishments, especially in metalworking indus- 
tries, increased hours of skilled workers to 45, 48, or even above 50. New two- 
and three-shift operations were uncommon, partly because of skilled shortages, 
but scattered instances were recorded. ‘Turn-over fell off somewhat from the 
previous reporting period. Lack of success in locating high-paying defense jobs 
in most areas may have discouraged job shopping and induced a wait-and-see 
attitude. By and large, hiring specifications were maintained at the accus- 
tomed levels, although some relaxation was reported, especially with regard to 
maximum age limits. Use of women in jobs formerly reserved for men was the 
exception, not the rule, but the few examples which were reported probably 
portend a greater employer acceptance of women. Reluctance to hire draft-eli- 
gible men was almost universally reported. 


If. EMPLOYMENT DEVELOPMENTS AND OUTLOOK 


Nonfarm employment rises in three-fourths of major areas 


Nonagricultural wage and salaried employment gains characterized 75 percent 
of the 152 major areas surveyed while decreases occurred in most of the re- 
mainder; five showed no net change. Employment rises were neither as wide- 
spread nor as large as during the previous 2 months when virtually every large 
area participated in the general uptrend. Moreover, almost half of the large area 
gains during September-November were chiefly due to strike settlements. 

Increases were most general in the highly industrialized Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central regions, while the losses were concentrated to some extent 
in the West and in southern areas (except Florida) where seasonal food proc- 
essing activities fell off significally. Continuing expansion in metals and ma- 
chinery, seasonal trade and other nonmanufacturing upswings, and defense gains 
in Government and aircraft were important factors pushing employment up- 
ward. Conversely, the widespread seasonal declines in food processing, smaller 
losses in construction, along with some temporary losses due to strikes and to 
model change-overs in the auto industry accounted for most of the 33 area declines 
in nonfarm employment. 

Factory employment was likewise up in about three-quarters of the major 
areas. Largest gains occurred in the East North Central region, up 76,500 or 
-.4 percent from September, although New England's industrial centers experi- 
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enced the largest proportionate increase, 4.3 percent. - Areas in the West, which 
had netted a 9.2 percent rise between July and September, suffered a 1.4 percent 
loss as food processing lay-offs exceeded gains in aircraft and machinery. Man- 
ufacturing increases of more than 5 percent characterized only 23 areas during 
the more recent period, while they exceeded 5 percent in 71 areas between July 
and September. 


Materials availability, credit controls, rate of defense expansion, becloud em- 
ployment outlook 


Aware that the full impact of defense expenditures already authorized wil) 
not be felt before the second quarter of the year, and worried by many other 
factors whose effects are difficult to anticipate, employers’ uncertainties about 
the near future are, of course, very great. The imponderables, which will have 
a direct bearing on first quarter 1951 employment levels, include growing ma- 
terial shortages and the effect of Government controls and allocations on 
civilian production; the effect of credit restrictions, higher prices, and higher 
taxes on consumer buying; the availability of manpower, especially key skilled 
workers; and, above all, the volume and timing of military orders and how wel! 
these are meshed with civilian cut-backs. 

With these contingencies in mind, employers were cautious and uncertain con- 
cerning the future. Nevertheless, fairly confident of a sustained civilian market 
for their goods and hopeful for defense contracts, most expected further mod- 
erate gains, concentrated to a considerable degree in durable goods manufac- 
turing. Except for normal seasonal changes, the segments of the economy which 
are not involved in expansion should remain stable at high levels—provided 
materials and labor are available. 

Although current uncertainties probably qualify their reliability to some 
extent, statistics on employer expectations regarding future employment trends 
showed: Manufacturing employment was expected to expand in two-thirds of 
the 152 major areas by March; in at least 15 areas the rise was expected to equal 
or exceed 5 percent. Proportionately fewer areas in the Western region forecast 
increases and such gains as were anticipated were relatiely small. On the other 
hand, all but one of the 32 highly industrialized areas of the east north central 
region anticipated a rise. About half of the areas in the South Atlantic region, 
less industrialized and therefore more susceptible to seasonal changes, forecast 
moderate employment downtrends by March. 

By and large the durable goods industries expected to continue to expand but 
at a somewhat slower pace than in the past. Included in this group are primary 
and fabricated metals, electrical and nonelectrical machinery, and transporta- 
tion equipment—aircraft, automobiles, shipbuilding, railroad equipment. 

Most textile mills anticipated moderate gains by early spring; notable excep- 
tions were in Springfield-Holyoke (Mass.), Trenton, Milwaukee, Asheville, and 
Memphis. An uptrend was likewise foreseen in apparel, but with sizable cut- 
backs predicted in such scattered areas as Boston, Roanoke, and Memphis. 
Shoe plants generally expected gains. Largest of the seasonal food processing 
lay-offs have already occurred. Some further cuts can be expected but they are 
scheduled to be fairly small. Heavy seasonal cutbacks are predicted for the 
jewelry industry, particularly in Providence. 

Mining, especially coal, should hold up well throughout the winter. Little 
change is foreseen in transportation and service activities. The normal ear!) 
spring seasonal pick-up in construction may be seriously influenced by credit 
curbs and materials availability especially in the field of residential construction. 
Government employment is expected to continue upward as the defense program 
progresses. 


Ill, UNEMPLOYMENT CHANCES 


Unemployment drops in two out of three areas 


The September—November job gains sliced deeper into labor supplies in the bulk 
of the major labor-market areas. But resultant cuts in unemployment were 
generally less dramatic than the wholesale drops of midsummer, immediately 
following the Korean outbreak. 

All told, joblessness dropped between September and November in 91 of the 
152 major areas, while increased unemployment was reported in 55, and no 
change in 6. By contrast, during the previous July-September survey period, 
unemployment declines were registered in all but three areas. Among those 
areas where recent cut-backs in joblessness were reported, the slow-down in the 
rate of decline was marked. Only 12 areas registered unemployment decreases 
of 25 percent or more from September to November; during the preceding 2 
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months, well over half of the areas reported cuts of equal or greater magnitude. 

Primarily, these less-sizable unemployment declines mirrored both the slack- 
ened post-September hiring pace in most areas and the increasing impact of 
material shortages which caused lay-offs in some areas and choked off scheduled 
expansion plans in others. In part, however, the slow-down in the rate of unem- 
ployment decreases reflected merely the usual behavior of the labor market under 
the influence of strong seasonal factors. Normally, jobless rolls tend to drop 
sharply between July and September as student job seekers and job holders re- 
turn to sehool at the reopening of the fall term; conversely, unemployment be- 
gins to edge upward during the September-November period as seasonal outdoor 
activities are curtailed with the onset of colder weather and large numbers of 
construction, transportation and agricultural workers are laid off. The impact 
of these seasonal influences was sharpest in western and west north central 
areas, With unemployment increasing in 10 of 15 western centers and 10 of 13 
west north central areas. 

In most areas, however, employment opportunities continued to expand on a 
seale large enough, when combined with military withdrawals, to offset normal 
seasonal trends, and to absorb an added volume of in-migrants and new and re- 
entrants (housewives, older workers) filtering into the labor supply of an increas- 
ing number of industrial centers. In some areas, however, women were not being 
readily employed, especially in some types of factory jobs; in as many as 40 of 
the major areas women comprised more than half of the total number of job 
seekers, 

IV. AREA CLASSIFICATION TRENDS 


Widespread area classification shifts 


The somewhat mixed September-November employment and unemployment 
trends resulted in numerous changes in area classifications accordingly to rela- 
tive labor supply. Classifications shifted in 44 of the 152 areas, mostly in the 
direction of tighter labor supply ratings. A total of 31 areas showed classifica- 
tion changes denoting a tightening labor supply while 13 were dropped to cate- 
gories of greater manpower availability. 

Ten areas, five of them in New England, moved up to an A classification, indi- 
eative of a tight or balanced labor supply. Five areas classified A in September, 
including San Francisco, dropped to B in November. One other, Portland, 
Maine, slipped down to the C category. Some 17 areas moved up from C to B by 
November while six areas classified B in September were reclassified to C in 
November, 

A result of these multiple changes, 56 of the 152 areas had a tight or balanced 
labor supply in November, compared with 52 of them in September. Among the 
large centers shifting to the A category were Detroit and Houston. Sixty-four 
areas are now in the slight labor surplus category, compared with 58 two months 
ago. The C group was somewhat smaller, 33 in September, 24 in November. For 
the first time in 2 years not a single major area was assigned an E classification, 
indicative of a very substantial labor surplus; in September, two major areas— 
Scranton and Wilkes-Barre—were in the E category. 

Despite the slower pace of unemployment declines during the past 2 months, 
joblessness this November was down substantially from year-ago levels in almost 
all areas for which comparable data were available. Of the 139 areas for 
which November 1949 classifications are available, only 5 were rated A, while 
59 were classified D, and 18 E. 


Summary classification of major labor-market areas November 1950, September 
1950, and November 1949 


Number of major areas 


Classification Ratio of unemployment to labor foree | titer yr. 


November September November 
1950 1949 


139 
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For most A areas, existing labor stringencies had not yet reached the critical 
stage; only in about a dozen centers—Milwaukee, South Bend, Davenport-Rock 
Island-Moline, Rockford, Dayton, Chicago, Youngstown, Hartford, Allentown- 
Bethlehem-Easton, York, Washington, D. C., Denver and Dallas—could the labor 
supply situation be labeled “tight” rather than “balanced.” Even in these areas, 
critical over-all shortages did not appear to be impending as of November. 
Many of these tighter areas, however, were heavily dependent on a steady flow 
of in-migrant workers to meet their expanding labor needs. In several, par- 
ticularly Chicago, Milwaukee, Rockford, and Hartford, a shortage of family-type 
housing accommodations appeared likely to hinder in-migration. Despite re- 
cently expanding labor supply in some centers, however, the north central re- 
gions continued to account for the greatest concentration of A areas, 


Summary classification of major labor market-areas by region, November 1950 


Region Total A B Cc D E 
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Only five smaller areas classified E 

With the removal of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre and the deletion of one smaller 
center—Jasper, Ala.—from the BD eategory, only five small or relatively rural 
areas—Cumberland and Garrett County, Md.; Pottsville, Pa.; Crab Orchard, 
l.; and Wailuku, Hawaii—were characterized by very substantial unemploy- 
ment in November. 

The number of E areas has declined steadily from a high of 48 in January and 
February of 1950. With the spring pick-up in employment, the number of E areas 
began to drop sharply. The decline continued unabated as strong civilian demand 
for goods and services boosted employment and cut joblessness during the summer 
months. More recently the impact of the defense program also benefited some 
areas. 

Major areas comprised almost half those with critical unemployment last 
January. In November, with the removal of Scranton and Wilkes-Barre from 
the EB category, no major areas were classified E. The five remaining smaller or 
relatively rural areas have, on the whole, been characterized by long-standing 
or special unemployment problems; although labor market conditions have im- 
proved in all five during the past year, a marked reduction in unemployment levels 
is not yet anticipated. 


Vv. MANPOWER SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION 


Skilled and semiskilled labor shortages grow; still not generally impeding 
production 

The scarcity of skilled and semiskilled workers in the Nation’s major industrial 
centers continued unabated during November. Although the shortage of skilled 
workers remained most prevalent, hard-to-fill demand for semiskilled hands had 
become increasingly evident. However, in almost all areas these occupational 
shortages were not yet impeding either defense or civilian goods production, 
although some employers reported that their expansion plans were being modified 
by their inability to obtain the desired skills. 

The acute demand for skilled craftsmen, particularly in machine shop and 
other metalworking trades, did not change significantly from September. 
Machinists, tool and die makers, turret and engine lathe operators, welders, 
molders, coremakers, riggers, pattern and model makers, blacksmiths, and mill- 
wrights were still reported in short supply. In almost all areas, mechanical and 
electrical engineers, electricians, draftsmen, auto mechanics, and body repairme!. 
stenographers, and registered nurses continued high on the short skills list. 
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Defense manpower recruitment campaigns appeared to have absorbed every avail- 
able skilled and semiskilled aircraft worker in Wichita, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Corpus Christi, Los Angeles, San Diego, and Seattle. In New England, shortages 
of shoe stitchers, sewing machine operators, weavers and loom fixers were 
prevalent in some of its textile, apparel, and shoe centers. Skilled construction 
workers were still reported hard to get in Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Louis- 
ville, Syracuse, New Orleans, Denver, Milwaukee, and Flint despite the country- 
wide seasonal recession in that industry. 


Changes in workweek reflect occupational, material shortages 


As shortages increased in number and intensity, hours and shifts were also 
adjusted to maintain desired production levels. Metalworking plants in Balti- 
more, Syracuse, Lancaster, York, and Wichita increased their hours to 50 or 
more, while aircraft firms in Los Angeles expanded their workweek in various 
departments to compensate for needed skills. In addition, some plants added 
second and third shifts (Racine, Cleveland, Atlanta, Boston, Lawrence) and/or 
operated on an overtime basis (Atlanta, Cleveland, Youngstown, Honolulu). 
Six-day workweeks were fairly common in Wichita and Cleveland. 

Although the general trend was toward the lengthening of the workday and 
workweek, in a few areas some employers were forced to reduce hours or elimi- 
nate shifts. The labor shortages responsible for this situation were, in many 
instances, intensified by the lack of materials or the prospect of imminent ma- 
terial shortages. Some third shifts were eliminated in Milwaukee as a direct 
result of occupational shortages while in Norfolk-Portsmouth material shortages 
were responsible for the shift cut. Hours were reduced in mines in Johnstown 
due to a railroad-car shortage; in shoe and textile firms in Worcester, New 
Bedford, Lowell, and Binghamton due primarily to a seasonal lack of orders. 


Training, better manpower utilization allay labor-shortage problems 


The inauguration of special training programs in a number of areas—among 
them Los Angeles, San Diego, Racine, Akron, Cleveland, Savannah, and Man- 
chester—was one method of attacking the problem of labor shortages as a whole, 
or of specific occupational shortages. Relaxation of hiring specifications was 
also evident in varying degrees throughout the country. Most noticeably, more 
women and older persons were being hired to replace military withdrawals from 
the labor market or to fill job openings where there was a shortage of male 
workers. Employers were still consistently reluctant to hire draft-age men, how- 
ever, and there were only spotty indications of increased hiring of minority 
groups, handicapped, and inexperienced workers. Despite some tendency toward 
relaxed hiring specifications, employers in a number of the tighter industrial 
centers (Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Youngstown, Macon, and Perth Amboy) 
remained firm in their requirements. 

In an attempt to obtain needed skills and to hold production levels high, out-of- 
area recruitment programs progressed at an accelerated pace. In some instances, 
however, such recruitment was unsuccessful because of coneurrent shortages of 
like skills in other areas, inadequate housing accommodations, or insufficiently 
attractive wage scales. 


VI. TRENDS IN MAJOR INDUSTRIES 


Aircraft leads munitions expansion 


The aircraft employment upswing continued the trend begun in early summer, 
with area gains in this industry ranging from 5 to 21 percent between September 
and November. The rate of expansion was not especially uniform: in Fort 
Worth nearly twice as many workers were added as in the previous 2-month 
period; in Seattle and San Diego a considerably smaller net gain was reported. 
Shortages of both materials (and/or components) and skilled workers continued 
to be troublesome—causing a slowing up of expansion in some instances. 

In contrast to the steady aircraft rise, shipbuilding employment showed con- 
siderable fluctuation. Individual yards added and released workers as short- 
term repair jobs were secured and completed. Only in Government-operated 
yards did a sustained demand dictate current stability and continued expansion. 

Virtually all permanent military installations were expanding. These estab- 
lishments included not only Army camps, naval and Air Force bases but also 
armories, depots, and laboratories. Employment at private and Government 
ordnance plants was also up moderately. 
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Metals and machinery expansion continues 


Employment in the metalworking industries continued to expand, largely in 
response to strong civilian demand. By far the largest gains were achieved by 
machinery plants. To a considerable degree, however, this rise was not a bona 
fide expansion but represented recalls following settlement of a number of labor 
disputes. Probably two-thirds of the increase was due to these poststrike recalls. 
In some cases, call-backs were still in process or just getting under way in mid- 
November. They were especially important at General Electric plants in Boston, 
Syracuse, Cleveland, and at International Harvester establishments in Chicago, 
Fort Wayne, Louisville, Evansville, Indianapolis, and in Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline. In the latter area, the settlement of the John Deere dispute was also 
of major significance. 

Plants making railroad equipment continued to surge ahead; especially large 
gains were noted in Albany-Schenectady-Troy, and Altoona. 

In some important auto-producing areas (Flint, Kalamazoo, Lansing, Pontiac) 
employment was down temporarily while retooling for model changes and inven- 
tory-taking was in process. However, Toledo, Muskegon, and Saginaw showed a 
moderate rise. In Detroit, employment in auto plants was up sharply between 
September and October, but dropped back in November as the pinch of the steel 
shortage began to cause lay-offs. In addition, hours were curtailed for a sizable 
number of workers for the same reason. 

Primary metals made a noteworthy gain: employment at brass mills rose in 
Bridgeport and Waterbury; steel employment expanded significantly in Allen- 
town-Bethlehem-Easton, and much less sharply in Pittsburgh; aluminum was up 
in Louisville and Knoxville. With few exceptions, fabricated metals and metal 
products also rose. Industrial chemicals showed a strong advance in Buffalo, 
Syracuse (strike settlement), Pittsburgh, Akron, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Wilmington. 


Seasonal factors responsible for large gains, losses 


Seasonal factors exerted a strong influence on labor-market conditions between 
September and November. Trade establishments alone hired nearly a quarter of 
a million extra workers to handle Christmas business. But even greater numbers 
were being laid off with the advent of the winter season. Largest of these cut- 
backs occurred in food processing. The productive west coast fruit and vegetable 
areas were hardest hit, with employment drops in this industry ranging from 10 
percent in San Bernardino to 52 percent in San Jose. A notable exception was 
San Diego where fish canning boosted food processing 9 percent. Other areas 
which sustained significant declines included Portland, Oreg.; Portland, Maine; 
Buffalo; Rochester; Philadelphia; York; Terre Haute; Tacoma; Seattle; and 
Honolulu. On the other hand, increases took place in citrus fruit growing and 
processing areas such as Tampa-St. Petersburg, Miami, and Jacksonville, and 
in certain midwestern meat-packing centers, notably Des: Moines, Sioux City, 
Omaha, and Topeka. 

A number of the service industries suffered employment losses, especially those 
connected with summer resorts and amusement places. <A good part of this drop 
came in the September-—October period. Largest single decline, as might be 
expected, was in Atlantic City where nearly 20 percent of its service personnel 
was seasonally displaced. Construction employment began to fall off significantly 
in November after hitting an October peak. However, the decline came much 
later than usual due to the mild weather which prevailed throughout most of the 
country during November. Although much of the home-building activity was 
slowed down or halted, work on a large number of industrial and commercial 
‘projects continued unabated. As a matter of fact, in some southern areas (such 
as Jacksonville, Charlotte, Raleigh, Baton Rouge) which are relatively less 
affected by severe weather, construction employment expanded. 

Stony-clay-glass preducts continued to rise in October and November, in some 
measure a reflection of the high, late-fall level of construction activity. Employ- 
ment for the industry as a whole was nearly 16 percent above November 1949. 
Large gains were reported in Worcester, Trenton, Pittsburgh, Augusta, Charles- 
ton, and Huntington (W. Va.), Chattanooga, Knoxville, and Birmingham. 


Apparel, shoes suffer between-season lay-offs 


Of considerably less importance to the Nation as a whole, but of great impact 
in cities where the industry is centered, was the between-season cut-back in 
apparel. For the most part, winter lines were completed and work had not 
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yet begun on spring goods. Lay-offs accompanying this change-over period were 
most numerous in the major apparel center—New York City. Other places with 
significant cut-backs included Boston, Fall River, Paterson, Scranton, Atlanta, 
and Forth Worth. The down-trend was by no means all-pervasive. Increases, 
ranging from 17 percent in Roanoke to 68 percent in Miami, occurred in a few 
places, while somewhat smaller but still rather sizable gains were being chalked 
up in the Albany-Schenectady-Troy. area, Rochester, Philadelphia, Houston, and 
Los Angeles. 

In general, the shoe industry was undergoing the same seasonal lull as apparel 
but without any compensating upward movements; all important centers showed 
employment losses. Especially sharp changes were noted in Boston, Brockton, 
Worcester, Manchester, and St. Louis. 
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Secretary Tosrn. The chart at which Mr. Wool is located showed 
the extent to which both males and females in the various age groups 
are already in the labor force and the principal activity of those who 
are not. 

Mr. Woon. You will note that the gray bar represents the number 
of men and women of different age groups who were in the labor force 
as of November 1950. The yellow bar represents the number of 
women who worked in housework as of that time in different age 
groups. The green represents those who were in school. 

You will note we have a more detailed break-down for the young- 
sters, age 14 to 24, in more detailed age groups. 

Then we have a small group in most ages in red, which includes 
persons in institutions that are disabled and the retired workers. 

You will note in the case of men in the age group 25 to 64 all but a 
small proportion are at present in the labor force. Those who are not 
consist very largely of men who are unable to work. In this age group 
we have this very narrow green band of about a half million consist- 
ing mainly of veterans who are currently completing their training 
in college or other institutions of higher learning. The veterans will 
be coming into the labor force in the normal course of events in the 
next year or two. 

In the case of women, however, we have quite a different picture. 
You will notice that in no age group from 25 up do the women account 
for more than a minor part. Women in the labor force account for 
more than a 30-to-35-percent proportion of the total number in the 
group. These are groups which we must think of in terms of adding 
to our labor force. We have, particularly in the age group 65 and 
over, a large number of retired men who may be etiebis for work if 
needed. 

In the case of the youth the determination as to how many young 
men or women will leave school depends in part upon draft policy 
itself and in part upon other social policies regarding the ages at 
which young people will be allowed to quit school and go to work. 

Secretary Topix. You might also notice on this chart here that we 
are not going to have as many young men arriving at the age of 18 
until 1959 as we did successively during the period of 1940 to 1945. 
This year approximately 1,050,000 will arrive at the age of 18. In 
1952 it will be lower and then we gradually start coming up the scale. 
In 1959 for the first year we will exceed 1940, and in 1960 we will 
decidedly go ahead with approximately 1,360,000 youngsters reaching 
the age of 18. 

Senator Jounson. 1951 and 1952 are your low years. 

Secretary Tonrn. The very lowest possible years. 

Senator Jonnson. And those are the years we are talking about with 
our problem here. 

Secretary Tosrn. That is right. 

As can be seen, nearly all of the males between 25 and 64 are already 
in the labor force, except for a small proportion who are disabled or 
in institutions. There is also a group of over one-half million World 
War II veterans, mainly in the age group 25 to 34 years, who are pres- 
ently attending college and similar institutions, but who in the normal 
course of events will be completing their courses and reentering the 
labor force during the next few years. Those under 25 who are not 
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in the labor force are mainly in school and those over 65 who are not 
in the labor force are retired or disabled. In time of need we can draw 
additional workers from each of these two groups. The skills of the 
older worker, in particular, can contribute greatly in meeting our need 
for increased production. Additions to the labor force also will in- 
evitably come from the younger group. We must always bear in mind, 
however, that it is a matter of settled social policy not to encourage 
the early withdrawal of youth from school. 

In sharp contrast to the situation with respect to males, most of the 
women of working age are not now in the Ca force. 

Senator Jounson. What if anything is being done to develop child 
day-care programs which would permit women with children to enter 
the labor force if necessary ? 

Secretary Tosrn. That will be one of the proposals that will be sent 
to this session of Congress for consideration. 

Senator Jounson. Now, have you got any proposal for any program 
that would result in the utilization of the labor and skill of the oldsters, 
any program that would include them ? 

ecretary Tosin. Yes. To begin with, the Federal Security Agency 
will handle the program of child care for working mothers and that 
program is already in the mill. 

Senator Jounson. And you anticipate that it will be a program, a 
substantial program? Do present needs indicate the necessity of going 
into that ? 

Secretary Toprn. As I told you, we have 2,200,000 unemployed at the 
present time. There is no great need for the program right now. 
But I would judge that there will be a need for the program in the 
latter part of 1951 or early 1952, when we feel the full impact of the 
defense orders that are now going through the pipeline. 

Now, as to the older workers, some of them have already come back 
into the work force, but a selling program will be done to encourage 
them to come back as they are needed. 

Senator JoHnson. Should you develop a training program of any. 
kind to utilize the skills of these oldsters or bring it up to date? 

Secretary Tosrn. Most of the old-timers who came back in the last 
war had their skills restored to them. We are very fortunate at this 
time-in our economy to have almost full employment and to have 
those who have retired in almost all instances having had an oppor- 
tunity to use their skills right up to the time of retirement. We are 
in a much better position Thom that point of view than we were in 
1940, when it was so difficult to get work, and at a time when we had 
8,000,000 people unemployed. When Pearl Harbor came, there were 
approximately 414 million people unemployed, a great many people in 
the country were without skills, and many people had skills in the 
past but they were so rusty they had to be retrained. We do not have 
that situation today. 

Senator Jounson. You have a much improved situation over what 
you had in World War II? 

Secretary Torry. Definitely. The only thing we do not have is 
the reserve manpower, but the manpower we have is far superior to 
the manpower we had in 1940 or 1941. 

_ Senator Jonnson. But you do plan to evolve a program and present 
it to the Congress concerning child day care that will permit additional 
women to come in? 
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Secretary Tosrn. Yes. It will be a Federal Security program, but 
they will work in cooperation with us. I might say the training 
program is also handled by the Federal Security Agency. 

Senator Jonnson. We plan to hear from them later in the hearing. 

Secretary Tostn. When I say the training program is handled by 
the Federal Security Agency, I am referring to public education. The 
vocational schools of the country receive Federal grants-in-aid from 
the Federal Security Agency, but the training-in-industry program is 
a Department of Labor function, as is apprenticeship training. 

To continue: Consequently, the adult women group must supply 
the greatest relative addition to the labor force. We know that most 
of those under 35 years of age are the mothers of young children, 
with home responsibilities which greatly limit the extent to which 
they can seek employment. Therefore, it is to the housewives over 
35 that we must turn for the bulk of our additional women workers. 

The total number of additional workers who can be attracted into 
the labor force from these sources depends upon a number of factors. 
Our experience during World War II indicates that, apart from the 
direct effects of the draft, the availability of jobs at good wages, com- 
bined with patriotic appeals, served to attract millions of persons into 
employment. Under conditions similar to those existing at the peak 
of World War II, and with the present population structure, we would 

robably raise the total labor force (including the Armed Forces) 
xy some 5,000,000 more men and women, 

Under greater pressure and with careful planning, we might stretch 
this total by a few more million. For example, large-scale provision 
for child-care centers and other community facilities could release 
many thousands of additional women for employment. The sys- 
tematic placement of defense contracts and location of plant facilities 
in areas where potential labor is available would also serve to expand 
this total. 

Senator Jonson. Is it your experience that we are presently fol- 
lowing a systematic placement of defense contracts ? 

Secretary Tosrn. We have no great problem in that regard at pres- 
ent, and I would say definitely there is fine cooperation between the 
Department of Defense and the Department in that regard, and in 
the President’s Executive Order 10161 there is a definite direct refer- 
ence to placing contracts in that manner. 

In addition to that, the Department of Defense has indicated its 
wholehearted cooperation and has asked us to increase the number 
of labor-market areas in which we make reports from 152 to approxi- 
mately 250. It is the intention of the Department of Defense to use 
these labor-market studies in the placing of contracts. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you know of any contracts that have been 
placed without due and proper regard having been given to the labor 
market ¢ 

Secretary Tontn. No. The contracts that have been placed to date 
have not created any manpower shortage, any serious shortage, in any 
area in the country, except in the Northwest in aviation. There has 
been good cooperation between the Department of Defense and the 
Labor Department in this field and between the Atomic Energy and 
the Labor Department. bi 
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In the major moves that have been made by Atomic Energy we 
have made extensive studies for them before they have decided upon 
the locations that they have decided upon. 

Senator Jounson. Is that generally true with the Department of 
Defense # . rh aed 

Secretary Tonrn. Well, the Department of Defense is indicating and 
evidencing a greater interest. ‘The Department of Defense requested 
us to increase our labor-marketing areas from 152 to 250 for the pur- 
pose of placing their orders on the basis of our knowledge of the 
manpower in the area. 

Senator Jounson. The thing I want to get at is this: Are you ready 
to underwrite what they have done up to now from your viewpoint ? 

Secretary Toprn. Yes; I would say up to now, of course, we do not 
have a problem, Senator. Also, General Marshall has issued an order 
to all of the procurement agencies of the Department of Defense to 
determine the manpower situation in all of the areas in which they 
propose to place orders. 

Senator 5 oHNsoN. So you think we have already established a pro- 
cedure and a coordination that will permit us to avoid the pitfalls of 
World War II, where we had plants in localities where we did not 
have people and we had to bring them across the country ? 

Secretary Tonin. Senator, I would say that probably will happen 
again. It will not be possible to determine with absolute accuracy 
in advance, but I would say the Department of Defense has shown 
very strong evidences of its intention to take into consideration the 
availability of manpower, and I would say that the arrangement, at 
least as it is set out on paper, seems sound. 

Senator Jonnson. Let’s put it another way. So far as you know, 
the procedures you established will reduce the errors that are made to 
a minimum ? 

Secretary Tosrn. I would say that would be a fairly accurate esti- 
mate, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. Has any unemployment resulted in the cut-backs 
without filling the gaps with military orders? What is being done 
about that? 

Secretary Torin. It is up to industry itself to do just as rapid a 
turn-over from civilian to defense production as is possible. The 
situation is spotty over the country, but when we have but 2,200,000 
unemployed out of a total civilian labor force of 62,000,000, you can 
see that the impact has not been great. We will run into situations that 
in given communities may result in substantial unemployment, but, of 
course, it will be temporary and it will be during the period of 
transition. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have some of those communities with you 
now ? 

Secretary Tosrn. In the city of Detroit, due to the turn-over, there 
is unemployment, but we do not have a single E area in the whole of 
the United States; that is, a labor-marketing area in which over 12 
percent of the workers are unemployed. 

Senator Jounson. Detroit is about your best example of where 
unemployment has resulted from the cut-backs ? 

Secretary Tostn. What would you say to that, Mr. Goodwin? 
eee Goopwin. That would certainly be true of the larger areas, 
senator. 
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Senator Jounson. Is Detroit about the best example you have? 

Mr. Goopwrn. We had a higher percentage of unemployment both 
during the in and the out period of World War II in Detroit than any 
other place. 

Senator Jounson. And you have a higher percentage there now than 
in any other place? 

Mr. Goopwin. There has been very little as yet, but there is some. 

Senator Jounson. What is the percentage, if that is a case in point? 

Secretary Tosrn. You have before you a complete labor-market 
survey report that gives you all of the communities in the United 
States. I might describe the way a labor-marketing area is rated. 

An A area has under 3 percent employment; a B area has between 
3 and 5.9; a C area between 6 and 8.9; a D area between 9 and 11.9, 
and an E area above 12. 

Senator Jounson. Could we go back to Detroit? Mr. Goodwin, 
do you want to continue with the answer? Is Detroit your worst 
spot and, if so, what is the unemployment in Detroit and why do we 
have the unemployment? I just want a case example there, if you will 
stay with me long enough to give it to me. 

Mr. Goopwin. The unemployment figure in Detroit at the moment 
is in the neighborhood of 80,000, but a good part is seasonal. It is 
impossible, as a matter of fact, to separate out completely the amount 
of that that is due to materials shortage or transferring from civilian 
to defense work. Probably not more than a fourth of it would be due 
to those causes. 

Secretary Tosrn. I think probably if I were to read you exactly 
what the report shows—the report says that in November of 1950 the 
over-all picture in Detroit was good. It is an area with less than 3 
percent unemployment, but, despite that fact, the description of em- 
ployment conditions points out that material shortages idled 9,000 
and forced a short workweek for 50,000. While it would appear as 
an A area, Detroit is being affected due to conversion and it is also 
being affected due to the allocation of materials. 

About 50,000 people who were on a full workweek are now on a 
partial cael So because of the shortage of materials due to 
allocation for war work you have 50,000 people on part time who 
otherwise would be on full time, and approximately 9,000 are out due 
to conversion. 

Senator Jounson. Now you think that is largely the result of the 
automobile industry converting to tank production ? 

Secretary Tornrn. The bulk is due to allocation of materials to other 
defense purposes. 

Senator Jounson. Thereby curtailing production of the things they 
have been working on? 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes. It is expected that employment will remain 
high in Detroit, I think, until around the middle of March, and they 
will then feel a greater impact from the allocation of materials than 
they have felt up to the present time. 

Senator Jonnson. For instance, I want some information on this. 
I understand Chrysler is opening a tank plant in Birmingham and a 
tank plant in New Jersey. What is going to happen to the Chrysler 
employees? They will not be taken to Birmingham and New Jersey. 
I assume there will have to be something in Michigan that will take 
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care of them. What is that situation? Is that why you are showing 
this partial employment? Because of conversions such as that? 

Secretary Tortn. No; this partial unemployment in Detroit is due 
to the allocation and shortage of materials and that shortage of mate- 
rials would, in all probability be due to the allocation of materials. 

Senator Jounson. That is for automobiles? 

Secretary Tosrn. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Jounson. Automobile materials ? 

Secretary Tosrn. The report on Detroit refers to automobiles. 

Senator Jounson. Has there been a curtailment of automobile 
production ¢ 

Secretary Tosrn. There has been. I do not have the statistics with 
me, but there has been a cut. 

Senator Jonnson. Due to the curtailment of automobile production, 
which is the result of the curtailment of the materials that go into 
them, you have had a curtailment of employment, which makes 9,000 
unemployed and 50,000 partially unemployed. Is Detroit a good ex- 
ample of unemployment that is resulting from cut-backs due to mili- 
tary conversion ¢ 

Secretary Tosry. Due to military conversion, but a great deal of 
the impact is due to the allocation of materials and the use of materials 
for defense purposes. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jomnson. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. Secretary, has it been called to the attention of 
your Department that there are shortages of labor possibilities, re- 
duction of job opportunities in some areas, due to the stockpiling by 
the Military Establishment? That is, the stockpiling of critical and 
strategic materials has taken, of course, some of those materials out of 
the usual manufacturing lines. 

Secretary Tosrn. The impact has not been very substantial as yet, 
but when the allocation of materials and priorities become increas- 
ingly evident in the economy, the number of people who will have to 
change their employment or whose employers will have to shift from 
certain types of unnecessary civilian production to necessary civilian 
production will gradually increase with each succeeding month. 
That will be due to the allocation of those materials for urgent defense 
purposes as well as stockpiling. 

Senator Hunt. But specifically, to your knowledge there has been no 
curtailing of labor due to stockpiling as yet? 

Secretary Tosrn. During the last quarter the impact has not been 
great. 

Senator Hunt. Was it called to your attention, anybody in your 
Department, that there was a possibility of 135,000 men being thrown 
out of work at Republic Steel if manganese, which was under order 
for shipment to the Munitions Board—if it had not been diverted to 
the steel company there would have been 135,000 men thrown out of 
work? Was that called to your attention? 

Secretary Tonrn. No, it was not; but I do not believe it did happen 
because I think that about every steel company is running at 100- 
percent production, but manganese is one of the items in which we are 
in short supply in the country, and it will be one of the problems that 
has to be solved in order to maintain steel production at 100 percent. 
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Senator Hunr. It is not as yet so critical that it has come to your 
attention ? 

Secretary Tosrn. I was not familiar with the danger to Republic 
Steel, their having to shut down, but I am familiar with the supplies 
of manganese. 

Senator JoHnson. It did not happen because they took the man- 
ganese that would have otherwise gone into the stockpile and put it 
into steel. 

Senator Hunt. Exactly. 

Senator Jounson. So we are confronted with a question there which 
is a real problem to us; that is, whether we should use manganese 
which we need in the stockpile to make steel to keep people employed 
while steel is not being rationed, or whether we heaid keep that man- 
ganese until we get an allocation on our steel and can use that man- 
ganese to make steel to save our lives instead of saving our comforts. 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, I will not go into the question of stockpiles, 
but they are important and we should attempt to build them up while, 
of course, we cannot permit the stockpiles to interfere with necessary 
production. 

Senator Jounson. I hope you emphasize that “necessary,” Mr. Sec- 
retary. We do not want to use manganese to make steel for something 
that is not necessary, though, at the expense of the stockpile. 

Secretary Tosrn. No. 

Senator Jounson. And it may be that some of the steel now being 
made with stockpile manganese is going to uses that are not quote 
necessary unquote. 

Secretary Toprn. Wel, there is no question but that, as I have said, 
allocation of these materials in short supply to essential users is 
going to have a constantly greater impact upon those who would be us- 
ing these materials in short supply for nonessential purposes. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead. 

Secretary Toprn. However, beyond a certain limit, any further in- 
crease in gross numbers, drawn from such groups as the mothers with 
very young children or from the 14- to 17-year-old age group, would 
yield little in terms of over-all productivity and staid be possible 
only at a heavy social cost chargeable to the future. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics is now conducting studies of poten- 
tial labor requirements and labor supply at different stages of a defense 
effort from the standpoint of appraising the feasibility, in terms of 
manpower, of various mobilization plans. 

Senator Jounson. Have you made any studies to determine the 
maximum number of men who could be taken into the Armed Forces 
and still leave enough manpower to provide the industrial support 
of the military and essential civilian needs. 

Secretary Toprn. Yes, but it is classified information, Mr. Chairman, 
but at a later date I will give you some broad sweeps on the problem 
and I havea chart here to show it to you. 

Senator Jonson. I wonder if that is classified information which 
will be submitted to us in executive session. 

Secretary Tosrn. It can be. 

Senator Jounson. And that will answer the question I asked? 

Secretary Tosrn. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. 
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STRETCHING LABOR SUPPLIES 


Secretary Tosrn. Apart from increases in the total labor supply, 
there are many ways in which the existing labor force can, under 
emergency conditions, produce more goods and services. The average 
workweek in manufacturing industries was about 4114 hours in De- 
cember—an average level which reflects a substantial volume of over- 
time work. This average is more than 1 hour higher than in June 
1950, but is well below the peak of 4514 hours attained in 1944, during 
World War II when industry generally was on a 48-hour workweek 
schedule. I wish to note, at this point, however, that both the current 
and the wartime workweek were obtained without any relaxation of 
the overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Here again 
experience in World War II demonstrated that in the long run it 
did not pay to relax these standards, 

Here we have a chart that indicates the hours of work per week in 
manufacturing as a whole, then a breakdown of the durable manufac- 
turing and nondurable. 

You will notice that the peak was reached in 1943 and 1944 when 
in durable goods we ran over 46 hours a week, and in general manu- 
facturing we ran roughly about 45 hours a week. 

You will also notice the decided upward trend in recent months 
in which total manufacturing in the month of December averaged 
approximately 4114 hours with a decided.upward turn. 

At the start of 1950 you will notice that durable was just about. on 
the 40-hour line, average manufacturing about 39, and nondurable 
was at about 38 hours a week average. 

By providing an economic as well as a patriotic incentive to workers, 
our present high standards facilitate increases in production rather 
than stand in their way. 

There are, of course, definite limits to the extent to which labor 
supplies can be stretched by increasing hours. Just where the point 
of diminishing return falls varies by industry and by occupation. 
Such a point does exist. It is unlikely that it would be efficient or 
desirable to increase the average for all manufacturing employees 
much above World War IT peak levels. 

Senator Jounson. That is 4514 hours? 

Secretary Tornrn. Yes. You will remember in late 1943 there was 
the establishment of a definite 48-hour requirement for the whole 
economy, and even with that your average workweek reached 

Senator Jonnson. With the 48-hour week you got 4514 hours? 

Secretary Tostn. That is correct. 

Senator Jonson. You think that is the maximum we can attain? 

Secretary Torry. I believe so, and all studies that have been made 
indicate there is a great decline in efficiency, a tremendous increase in 
absenteeism when you go above 48 hours. 

Senator Jonnson. Does the rate of turn-over affect the effectiveness 
of the labor force ? 

Secretary Tost. Sir? 

Senator Jounson. Does the rate of turn-over affect the effectiveness 
of the labor force ? 

Secretary Tosrn. You mean would the 48-hour week 








Senator Jonnson. Just the rate of turn-over, people leaving one 
job and going to another. 
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Secretary Tosrn. Do you mean the situation right now, Senator? 

Senator Jounson. No. I mean any labor situation, turn-over is 
quite a problem, is it not? 

Secretary Toxntn. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. What do you do to reduce turn-over ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, of course, you would have to study the indi- 
vidual establishment to determine the cause of high turn-over, whether 
it might be the fact that compensation was not adequate to meet com- 
petition, whether it was due to unsafe working conditions, unhealthful 
working conditions. There are many factors that contribute to turn- 
over, and have to be studied and have to be followed in order to bring 
turn-over down to the lowest possible level. 

Senator Jounson. Is it a vital problem with you at the moment ? 

Secretary Tosrn. It is not. 

Senator Jounson. It will be, though, as you have increased strains 
on your labor force ? 

Secretary Tosrn. There is bound to be a great deal of turn-over 
through the shift in many instances from civilian production to de- 
fense production, many organizations will not be shifting over in turn 
to defense production, and their employees will naturally be leaving 
to go into other types of work, and as a result separations will go up. 
That would be a factor in turn-over. 

Senator Jonnson. When that occurs, you make individual studies 
in the specific area and the type of industry where it is occurring and 
come up with specific remedies for that situation ? 

Secretary Tosry. That was done effectively in the last war by the 
various agencies, particularly it was one of the problems that was 
closely followed by the Interagency Committee in the regions and in 
the areas and by the labor-management committees in the areas. 

Senator Jounson. I should think stabilization of wages would have 
an important bearing on it, would it not? 

Secretary Tostn. In all probability it would be a decided factor. 

Senator Jounson. Do you feel we should have a wage-stabilization 
program ? 

Secretary Torry. I might say, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer to 
have you ask that question of Mr. Ching. It is properly in his field, 
and I think I would be invading the Wage Stabilization Board’s field 
if I were to answer that question. 

Senator Jounson. Very well. 

Senator Srennis. May I ask a question ? 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. I want to be sure of this, Mr. Secretary. I under- 
stand your testimony is that, in your opinion, the highest efficiency 
that we can reach in industrial production is based on the actual 4514- 
hour week, actual work of 451% hours. 

Secretary Toprn. I would say not much above that. What I actu- 
ally said also was that a 48-hour week is the maximum, and with the 
48-hour week, when averaged out, you get about a 4514-hour week, 
which indicated a high percentage of absenteeism. 

Senator Srennis. While we are on that subject, do you not think 
if we are facing the threat some of us think we are on our east and 
on our west by Russia and her satellites that we are going to have to 
get out of this thinking in terms of, say, 4514 hours’ work per week 
by the average able-bodied man in America? Do you not think we 
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will have to meet the manpower of our opposition? Do you not think 
we are going to have to go way above that? 

Secretary Tostn. No, because I honestly think if you went above 
the 48-hour week you would not be getting as much production as you 
would on a 48-hour week. 

Senator Srennis. Does that apply to farm labor, this 4514 hours, 
the decreased production efficiency 

Secretary Tosrn. No; I am referring primarily to manufacturing, 
and, of course, the point at which you get a greatly reduced rate of 
production and the point at which you have high absenteeism will 

rary with various industries, but we can lay down the over-all rule 
that work in excess of 48 hours will result in a reduction in efficiency 
and less efficient production. 

Senator STENNIs. My point is I do not think we ought to set this as 
a top standard here to which we are going to shoot, which we are 
going to shoot at, because I think we will have to shoot at much higher 
than that, and we are capable of shooting at a higher point, although 
in these highly skilled professions I do not know much about that. 

Secretary Toprn. We have a long way to go yet because at the pres- 
ent time we are at an average workweek of 4114, and we have 2.2 
million unemployed, we have millions of additional people that can 
be attracted into the work force; so I would say the problem of going 
to even a 44-hour week is far distant; very much removed. 

Senator Stennis. The point is that the bill we are considering is 
the drafting of these 18-year-old boys, and the only basis it can have 
is that there is not enough manpower to do the job without them. 
We are looking into industry to see just how much they are tightening 
the traces, and we want everybody to come along together on this 
thing. 

Secretary Tost. I look upon the 18-year-old—I am going to come 
to that later in the talk—as training to protect our country in the 
future, and probably 18 is the point in a young man’s life when it 
will least affect. a good start in life whether in the field of higher learn- 
ing or employment. 

Our statistics show it is just about the time he completes his high 
school work, and at that time a very low percentage of them are 
married, and from every point of view there are many reasons for 
taking youngsters into training at the age of 18. 

Senator Srennis. I think your testimony on that is very valuable, 
but I also think your opinion here is very valuable about the industrial 
capacity of the people, so many hours per week. 

Secretary Toprn. There are many good studies on that, Senator, and 
I will be pleased to send them to you. England, after long experience, 
arrived at the conclusion that 48 hours was the maximum hours of 
work for efficient production, and we have studies that have been made 
in my own Department, and I will see that all of the members of the 
committee are provided copies of those studies. 

Senator SauTonsTau. To put it another way, Mr. Secretary, what 
you are now telling us is that we have got to build up our labor supply 
for our industrial preparation for defense purposes on a basis of not 
to exceed 48 hours a week to get the most efficiency ¢ 

Secretary Tostn. That is correct. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. That is your statement ? 
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Secretary Torry. Yes. But, I do not want you to believe we need 
the 48-hour week at present. 

Senator Sarronstay. Not to exceed it. 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes; and that is not an immediate problem and not 
likely to occur at any time in the immediate future. If we do come to 
the day, it would not be advisable to plan a workweek that would be 
in excess of 48 hours. 

Senator Stennis. You do not recommend the 48 hours now? 

Secretary Tozrn. No, no. I am only pointing out the problem as 
we look into the future, and we may come to the point some day 
when we will have to have a longer workweek, but in the event we do 
arrive at the point, we should not plan on a workweek that would be 
longer than 48 hours. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Secretary, would you say that one of the imme- 
diate problems that concerns is the need for improving the conversion 
program from civilian production in some segments of our industry 
and defense production so that we can reduce to a minimum these 
lay-offs which you have in Detroit at the present time due to con- 
version ? 

Secretary Torry. That is a very serious problem, Senator, and I do 
know that those who are charged with the responsibility of allocation 
of materials are giving it very, very serious consideration—not just, 

yassing consideration. But no matter how they strive and no matter 

bit they plan, inevitably there is going to be some dislocation— 
there are people who are going to be unemployed or partially employed 
during this conversion period. I can say 1 know General Harrison 
has been giving it most serious consideration and everything that can 
be done consistent with the many other factors that have to be con- 
sidered is being done. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Secretary, are the military orders actually 
getting out fast enough to avoid unemployment ? 

Secretary Torin. Sint 

Senator Jonnson. Are the military orders actually getting out fast 
enough to avoid unemployment ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, I think the best answer to that is that our 
unemployment is at 2,200,000, and we expect that in February unem- 
ployment will be substantially below that figure. 

Senator Jounson. Unemployment, then, is decreasing instead of 
increasing ¢ 

Secretary Torry. It went up in the month of December, but we 
expect it will go down in the February report. 

Senator Jounson. Go down more than it went up? 

; Secretary Torin. Well, it is pretty hard to predict, but it will go 
own. d 

Senator Jounson. You cannot say it is increasing or decreasing 
then ¢ 

Secretary Tosrn. The month of December usually shows fairly 
high unemployment. That is a seasonal trend. February will show 
a downtrend in unemployment. 

Senator Jounson. Have the military orders been coming through 
as fast as you anticipated ? 

Secretary Torry. Well, I think they have stepped up their orders 
pretty rapidly, but I have no timetable on which I could give you a 
definitely responsive answer to that question. 
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Senator Jounson. You do not have any opinion on whether or not 
they should be speeded up in order to avoid the unemployment which 
is rearing its ugly head in some spots ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, the point there would be on how rapidly 
you can convert. I do not think there is much unemployment because 
of a failure to place defense orders rapidly enough. I think there may 
be unemployment, but the unemployment we do have can be attributed 
either to a lack of materials due to allocations to defense or due to 
conversion from civilian activities to defense activities. 

Senator Jounson. Our committee has had several instances of jus- 
tification by the executive agencies, saying, “We hesitate to divert 
this material into the stockpile, where it needs to go, because if we do 
we will create a lot of unemployment, and the orders are not coming 
through, and we are not getting the speed-up in military orders we 
had anticipated.” 

They say, “If you do not take this manganese which is in reserve, 
for instance, and use it in steel, then you are going to have a lot of un- 
employment among the steel workers. If you do not take this na- 
tural rubber, this natural rubber you want to store away for a rainy 
day, and put it in tires that can be used up today, we will have un- 
employment among rubber workers. Unless and until we can get 
these military orders to the point where we can divert these people 
into that production, we are going to have to continue to use up this 
reserve that we have.” 

It has concerned us, and I wanted to see if it had concerned you and 
if you had had experiences similar to ours. 

Secretary Torry. All phases of the program concern me, but I am 
very conscious of the very difficult problems confronting the people 
who have to determine the allocation of these materials. They have 
been giving consideration to civilian employment and at the same 
time they have to give consideration to the vital need of storing cer- 
tain strategic materials for the rainy day that is ahead. 

It is not an easy decision to make, and the responsibility of those 
people who have to make these decisions is a great one. I would really 
prefer to have them answer as to the effectiveness and the good judg- 
ment that is being used in those programs. I know they are deeply 
interested and doing their very best to give consideration to all phases. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, they have answered, but we 
thought you might also have some information on employment and 
unemployment that might be created by it, and if you did have, we 
wanted to get it. 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, you have before you in that analysis of the 
labor marketing areas the employment situation for 151 marketing 
areas in the country, giving you the causes for unemployment, short- 
ages of manpower, and the like. 

I would like to get down definitely for the record what I said about 
the workweek. It is unlikely that it would be efficient or desirable to 
increase the average for all manufacturing employees much above 
World War II peak levels. 

Senator Jonnson. Your feeling is that the most efficient and de- 
sirable workweek, then, the maximum efficient and desirable work- 
week, is a 48-hour workweek that would produce roughly 4514 hours; 
is that right ? 
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Secretary Tosry. That is corect. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Secretary, in this booklet I see on page 39 a 
chart which gives the full use of today’s potential labor force accord- 
ing to the pattern of World War II. Manpower requirements would 
allow 11,000,000 expansion in the Armed Forces. 

Secretary Tozrn. Yes; that is chart No. 19 on page 39. 

Senator Jounson. That is not the classified data you were going to 
supply; is it? 

Secretary Toprn. No. 

Senator Jounson. Does that not answer the question I had in mind? 

Secretary Toprn. No. 

Senator Jonnson. That is, full use of today’s potential labor mar- 
ket according to the pattern of World War II manpower require- 
ments would allow 11,000,000 expansion in the Armed Forces. Does 
that mean expansion to 11,000,000 ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes, that was according to the pattern of World 
War IT. 

Senator Jounson. Allow 3,000,000 expansion in war industries and 
curtail civilian industry by six million six. 

Now this chart 19 that you have published is not classified. You 
have a different chart which is classified which is different from this 
one? 

Secretary Tosrx. We have material which we will be glad to give 
the committee. I have another chart here which is not classified that 
will show you the manpower problem from a different point of 
view 

Senator Jonnson. The point I want to get clear is: Is this it or is 
the classified material it? 

Secretary Tostn. We will give you some information on that that 
is classified. 

Senator Jounson. That is different from this, I assume. 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes. 

Senator JoHnson. So it makes this somewhat undependable? 

Secretary Toprn. No. Well, we will give you lect that I 
know the committee should have to enable it to arrive at a judgment. 

An increase from today’s average of 4114 hours to an average of 
4514 hours in manufacturing industries would be the equivalent of 
adding as many as 14% million trained and experienced workers to 
the labor force. That is solely in manufacturing industries, factories, 
and mills. 

We can also greatly increase the effectiveness of our labor force if 
we take steps to utilize to the full the skill, the knowledge, and the 
potentialities of each individual worker. Responsibility for full utili- 
zation of manpower rests as heavily on the Armed Forces as it does 
on the civilian economy. This is especially true today when we do 
not have a large reserve of unemployed workers already in the labor 
force to draw upon such as we had in 1940. In 1940, 8,000,000 of our 
workers were unemployed. This group now amounts to only a little 
over 2,000,000. 

We did not achieve full utilization of our work force in the last war, 
although under the pressure of labor shortages and the prodding of 
procurement and manpower officials we made tremendous strides in 
that direction. Full utilization of the work force calls for the best 
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personnel practices management has developed and involves a number 
of different aspects . 

Senator Jounson. Have Department of Defense people consulted 
with you about personnel problems they have and what they are doing 
to get full utilization? Have they asked for any of your management 
experts to aid them in getting—— 

ecretary Tosrn. Yes; ever since Korea and even before we have 
been constantly working together. I want to say there has been a fine 
spirit of cooperation and that the Military Establishment is definitely 
minded to utilize people with critical skills. They intend to utilize 
those skills. They are giving consideration to the over-all balance 
between civilian production and the military requirements within the 
military itself. There has been close cooperation, and I am confident 
that much better utilization of our manpower will result as a con- 
sequence of the close cooperation. 

Monat Jounson. Better than in World War II? 

Secretary Tonrn. I would say “Yes.” 

Senator Jounson. Did you participate in the formulation of the 
program that has been presented to this committee ? 

Secretary Torry. Which program are you referring to? 

Senator Jounson. The one presented by Assistant Secretary Rosen- 
berg. 

Secretary Toprn. Yes; we did. 

Senator Jounson. Did you approve that program? 

Secretary Tosrn. I do. 

Senator Jonson. Without reservation ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Well; I would say practically without reservation. 

Senator Jonnson. What are your reservations? 

Secretary Tortx. No major points. 

Senator Jounson. What are your reservations ? 

Secretary Tonrn. None of any major character. 

Senator Jounson. Any of a minor character? 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, no. 

Secretary Jonnson. Let’s put it this way: Do you agree with the 
proposed bill in its entirety; and, if not, on what point do you dis- 
agree ¢ 

Secretary Tosrn. Of course, I tried to follow the testimony just as 
carefully as possible. I agree with the training program at the age 
of 18; I agree with the duration of service; I agree with the provision 
that authorizes the President to enable 75,000 youngsters to carry on 
their schooling; I agree with retaining the present provisions of the 
Reserve Officers Training Corps for the Navy, for the Army, and for 
the Air Corps. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with drafting 18-year-olds for a 
term of service of 27 months? 

Secretary Tonrn. I do; and I do it on the basis that I believe that 
the world situation requires it; and I believe that, since we do require 
a training program of this character, probably 18 would be best from 
the youngsters’ point of view rather than 19 because it will give those 
who do not intend to go to college an opportunity to get started in a 
trade or in the business world at an earlier date and without any 
interruption. I feel, with 19 as the entering age, a youngster grad- 
uating from high school at the average age of 17 years and 6 months 
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might find it more difficult to get himself established where his pros- 

ective ry. 9d would realize he was not going to be with him for 
ong, that he was going to be with him up until, say, his nineteenth 
birthday, and then that he would be separated from that employment 
for a period of 2 years and 3 months. 

Senator Jonnson. What effect, if any, will it have on the labor 
force, or industry, or agriculture if you take 19-year-olds instead of 
18-year-olds ? 

Secretary Toprn. Well, since they have graduated from high school, 
I would say that taking an 18- or a 19-year-old would not have much 
of a major impact on the labor force. 

Senator Jonson. Do you think that an 18-year-old industrial 
worker ought to be deferred ¢ 

Secretary Torry. No. 

Senator Jounson. What about an 18-year-old farmer? 

Secretary Tosrn. It would depend upon the conditions. If he was 
the only man running the farm and was absolutely needed for pro- 
duction, he would make a greater contribution on the farm. At 18 a 
boy could be a thoroughly experienced farmer if he grew up on a farm. 
You will not, however, find any 18-year-old youngster on the critical 
list that has been established for critical occupations and professions. 
In fact, you will find very few of them up to the age of 26, but you will 
find a great many competent farmers at ages 18 to 26. 

Senator Jonnson. So it is your offhand thought that we are likely 
to have few justified deferments of workers between 18 and 26? 

Secretary Torry. The percentage will be very small, Senator. It 
will be far smaller 

Senator Jounson. Certainly in industry. 

Secretary Torry. In industry and in the professions the percentage 
will be very, very small. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you think we should have any deferments 
at all in industry for men in that age group 18 to 26? 

Secretary Toprn. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. Can you give me some examples ? 

Secretary Tosry. Certainly, if you have an outstanding nuclear 
physicist, you should definitely defer a man of that kind; you would 
definitely defer a doctor unless his skill was going to be used in the 
Military Establishment. 

Senator JouHnson. But it would not be necessary to defer him to 
get that. You could take him and route him after you got him in. 

Secretary Torsrn. Well, we start on the premise that the critical 
skills should be used, first, in civilian life in an essential activity, or 
the critical skill should be used in the Defense Establishment. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have the machinery to bring that about ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. How? Suppose I am a bricklayer, and I want to 
wash cars, and you need a bricklayer. 

Secretary Tosry. A bricklayer is not on the critical list. 

Senator Jounson. Suppose I am something that is on the critical 
list, and I do not want to do it. What machinery do you have that 
would channel me into that place on the critical list except my own 
patriotism ? 

Secretary Torry. Well, if you are in selective service, and you are 
talking 
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Senator Jounson. I am not talking about the ones we are drafting 
into the Army. I am talking about the ones who are in the civilian 
labor force. 

Secretary Tostn. To begin with, if a man has a critical skill, that 
is the critical skill in which he is going to earn his best living; as a rule 
he is going to use the skill that will give him the best living; it is auto- 
matically taken care of. He is not going to want to wash cars if he 
is a bricklayer, which, of course, is not on the critical list. He is going 
to want to work at his skill because he is going to earn a better liveli- 
hood doing it. The monetary incentive alone takes care of the 
situation. 

Senator Jounson. So it isa purely voluntary matter. You have no 
machinery to bring it about. I understood you to say that you did. 

Secretary Toprn. You were talking about the Military Establish- 
ment. They are setting up the machinery to screen reservists. It is 
the declared policy of the Department of Defense to either use the 
reservist in his critical skill or otherwise to defer such a reservist 
providing he is using his critical skill in an essential activity. 

Senator Jounson. You think that, if I am raising cattle down in 
Texas and you need me desperately in an airplane factory in Califor- 
nia, the money incentive is sufficient to get me out there regardless of 
any machinery? You do not need any machinery to do it? You are 
not going to rely on anything except this dollar incentive ? 

Senator Morse. Not if you are raising cattle in Texas. [ Laughter. ] 

Secretary Tontn. Well, I would say the incentive in raising cattle 
in Texas would be far greater than working in an airplane plant out 
in California. 

Senator Jounson. Well, it may be to one who has not raised many 
cattle in Texas. [Laughter.] But it may not appear that way to all 
of them, because you already have that problem developing. I just 
wondered if you think that, throughout this whole period that we 
are planning for, it is not going to be necessary to have any machinery 
to get the proper use of a person’s skill. 

ecretary Tornrn. Well, let me point out to you 

Senator Jounson. I am not advocating any machinery; I just want 
your judgment on it and if you think you can do it without it. 

Secretary Tostn. The best answer is that we got down to a half 
million people unemployed during the last World War, and that is— 
I do not think anyone believed the unemployment rolls would ever 
get that low. We certainly had what was practically full employment 
in the United States, and that was after we had expanded the work 
force by approximately 5 or 6 million people. So that automatically 
you had full employment in the United States without national serv- 
ice, if that is what you mean. 

Senator Jounson. No. By reversing that situation, suppose you 
had a man in the airplane plant and you really needed him on the 
farm. You do not think you need any machinery to bring that about, 
and the only thing that is desirable is the dollar incentive. That is 
the point I want to bring out. 

Secretary Toptn. Well, patriotic motives played a great part in it. 
There were hundreds of thousands who did not have to work who vol- 
untarily came back, impelled by patriotic motives to render a service to 
their country. 
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Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have a problem along the lines 
you are raising. If you have finished with your line of questioning, 
I want to supplement it. 

Senator Jounson. I do not have any problems. I just want to find 
the Secretary’s viewpoint as to whether he thinks he is going to be 
able to get the man where he needs him at the time he needs him, and 
keep him there through dollars and patriotism. If he is satisfied with 
that point, he is a very high authority so far as I am concerned. I 
just want to be sure what his best judgment is on it. I am through. 

Senator Tosrn. In 1945, at the tag end of World War IT, the Labor- 
Management Advisory Committee to the Manpower Director were 
unanimous in the belief that the voluntary method was the best and 
that it had worked effectively. 

Senator Jounson. Are you familiar with the Buffalo plan that 
was inaugurated by the Assistant Secretary of Defense? 

Secretary Tostn. No; I am not. 

Senator Jonnson. Was that a completely voluntary plan? 

Secretary Topry. I do not know. 

Could you speak to that, Mr. Goodwin—the Buffalo plan? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, it was voluntary in the sense that it was 
accepted by labor and management in the area, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. But if he left his job he could not get another one 
there, could he? 

Mr. Goopwin. It had what we called our indirect controls which, I 
think, we may need at some future time. 

Senator Jonnson. That is what I am getting at now, that perhaps 
we might. Is it indicated that we might need to evolve some plan 
for the Nation similar to the Buffalo plan, or any other good plan 
that you could produce, that would result in people staying alnine 
they are, utilizing their best skills, rather than hearing a rumor and 
starting out across the country and creating a housing problem and 
disrupting labor, and so forth? 

I had understood that there was evolved during the last war a plan 
called the Buffalo plan and that when people left their jobs they 
could not get another job in that area. Resiailbons of whether they 
could get 10 cents an hour or more, they had an agreement. The As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense, Secretary Rosenberg, inaugurated that 
program, and it worked very successfully. It might have been a good 
thing to have had it in force all over the country. 

Now, I would like to know if that is true and, if so—— 

Secretary Tonrn. Well, of course, that plan was 

Senator Jounson (continuing). It might be wise for us to be 
giving some thought to evolving a program of that type, or any mod- 
ern program that meets the needs of the moment in tight labor 
markets which are either rearing their heads now or will be in the 
offing in the weeks ahead. 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, there are many tools that can be effectively 
used, and that were used in the last war. For example, ceilings were 
placed on the number of employees that a given employer could have, 
and there were many effective ways to enforce that. 

First of all, the Employment Service would not make referrals to 
the plant, secondly the Government agency with a contract made the 
contractor realize that he had to be very efficient and to utilize his 
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people very efficiently; the interagency committee in the local area, 
representing the various Government agencies, has various pressures 
that they could bring upon an employer for the efficient utilization of 
his help. There are many practices that can, within the framework 
of the present directives, be put into effect that will result in keeping 
en on their present jobs and at the same time limit the intake of 
workers to a given plant. 

Senator Jonnson. I just want to make this observation; I do not 
want to belabor the point at all, and it is not my purpose to argue 
back and forth about it. I am not too familiar with the various pro- 
grams that were offered to solve the problems we had. But it is 
conceivable that in the days ahead, where the short labor force exists, 
we might have to do some planning and rely on something besides the 
dollars and patriotism to meet the situation that is going to confront 
us. If that is the case, if that assumption is justified, then it might 
be well now for the Labor Department and the Manpower Division 
not only to be judging the successful plans of the past but to be evolv- 
ing a program for the future which would be ready when and if we 
need it. 

Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. Well, I want to lay out a problem in my own think- 
ing, and I do not ask to have it answered for me this afternoon, but I 
would like to get some assistance from the experts in the Labor De- 
partment on manpower in regard to this problem because I think it is 
one of the most basic problems that this committee has to solve before 
it makes its recommendations to the Senate. 

My mind is open on it, and I am going to keep it open until I can 
close it with a conviction that the Defense Establishment to date has 
not satisfied me that the 27 months of service called for in their pro- 
posed legislation is the proper period. 

I think the period of service that we select is of tremendous im- 
portance not only to us from the military standpoint but to us from 
the economic standpoint because I think it is bound to have some 
relationship to our whole industrial manpower supply, and it is 
bound to cause some dislocations within the industrial and agricul- 
tural manpower supply. 

T just want to mention two or three points that I would like to have 
you consider in helping me find the proper solution to it. 

I take it for granted that, No. 1, the length of service under the bill, 
be it 21 or 27 months, will produce some difference in the exemption 
policy that is adopted, depending upon which length of service it is. 

Certainly the length of service, whether it is 21 or 27 months, will 
have an effect on the amount of pressure—and I use it in its proper 
sense, the proper pressure—that will be brought to bear upon the 
Congress for a development of a more flexible, and some might inter- 
pret, a more lenient exemption program. 

Second, I would like to have further discussion, both from the Labor 
Department in future hearings and from the Defense Establishment, 
as to the need of a 27-month period of service in giving us the Military 
Establishment, from the standpoint of manpower, we need to meet a 
condition short of open hostility. 

On that, I would have you bear in mind that at this present stage of 
the crisis I assume we are proceeding as rapidly as we can to develop a 
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trained manpower in the country, both militarily and industrially, so 
that we will have that reserve of manpower for emergency use once 
hostilities break out. 

Now, if that premise is a logical one, then it would seem to me that 
we ought to adopt a term of service program that will give us the 
maximum amount of training covering a maximum number of men in 
the shortest period of time and, therefore, I ask myself the question, 
why 27 months then, why not 21, which would give us the 6 months of 
basic, plus the 15 months of service of a trained man, and then his 
release at the end of that time back into industry for economic produc- 
tion, his place to be taken up by someone who has not had that training, 
and thus we accomplish a dual purpose of manpower training, both 
militarily and economically, in a shorter period of time. 

Third, it has been argued by the Defense Establishment that we will 
save some $700,000,000 per year on one item alone, and that is just the 
27-month period in contrast to the 21-month period would result in a 
saving of $700,000,000, and I am frank to say that, important as that 
is, I do not think it is of controlling importance, because if I can be 
convinced that we can get the trained manpower we need in the 21 
months of service in order to meet the military needs of our country 
in time of open hostility, I do not think the rest of the American people 
have any right to penalize those boys an additional 6 months of service 
in the Military Establishment in order to save $700,000,000. 

I think that they are entitled to the freedom of civilian life for that 
6-month period if—if, and I underline the word “if”—if we can train 
the military manpower we need under a 21-month training program to 
meet a great emergency, if and when it arises, and use those boys in 
civilian life that additional 6 months for economic training. 

The fourth point that I want you to consider, because I intend to 
have some informal discussions with your men down in the Department 
of Labor on this problem, as I intend to have them with the people over 
in the Defense Establishment—fourth, I want you to consider what I 
think is a direct relationship, as I said earlier, between the length of 
service in the military and the pressure for deferment as far as both 
agricultural and industrial manpower is concerned. 

I think it makes a lot of difference when you are considering a defer- 
ment program whether you can show that the boy is going to be in for 
only 21 months or in for 27, becausing 6 months at that period of a 
young man’s life when he is developing the skills and the training for 
his economic livelihood, are very important months. 

That is, you take a young man from 18 to 21, and you have an indi- 
vidual in that period of life in which his learning processes, certainly 
as to skills in the industrial field, are probably at their height. It is 
probably the most valuable period in his life as far as developing in 
him the specialized skills that he needs for industrial competition, 
and I think that if you take 6 months out of that period of his life, 
that you may not need to take out for military service, and deny him 
that training period, you are doing him a great injustice. 

I shall vote for whatever training period the facts can show we 
need in order to make our country as secure as we must make it to meet 
the threat that I think confronts us. 

But when you get to this matter of the length of service, then I 
would like to have you help me in my thinking on the relationship of 
the length of service to a supply of industrial manpower that may be 
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lost in some industries. if we adopt a 27-month program that might 
not be lost to the same degree if we adopted a 21-month program. 

There has been some discussion here this afternoon about the effect 
of this program on training people in our colleges. I think it is going 
to have a tremendous effect, and I think the program that has been 
announced to date in regard to 75,000 students has got to be completely 
revised, and I intend to go into that in great detail before we get 
through with this matter in the executive sessions of our committee, 
but I think those behind this manpower to date just have not given 
the thought to the educational institutions of this country that must 
be given to them in the announcement that they have made to date of 
selecting 75,000 students out here during this training program, 

We in this country must not repeat the great mistake we made in 
World War II on manpower, and we must not deplete the colleges to 
the degree that we did, as far as keeping open those classrooms for 
the specialized training that our civilization is going to need in the 
decades immediately ahead. I do not think this manpower bill begins 
to solve that problem. I see no reason why the male population of our 
colleges cannot to a much greater degree be put in uniform for a 
ionger period of time, if they want to select that course, than 21 months 
or 27 months or 36 months, in order to prevent what I think is going 
to be a tremendous sacrifice of the skilled people in the field of the 
sciences and the arts that we are going to need if we weaken these 
colleges to the extent that I think this bill is going to weaken them, 
and I think you have got a corollary to it: I think you have got a 
corollary to it in some of the highly skilled trades in regard to which 
there is already quite a shortage of manpower; and I think there is a 
danger, as this bill is presently being proposed, that you are going to 
weaken that labor supply even more. 

So I say, Mr. Chairman, and to the Secretary of Labor, I think there 
is a direct relationship between the length of service called for in this 
bill and the reservoir or pool of trained manpower, both in the sciences 
and the arts and in the highly skilled trades in this country, that I 
fear has not been given the weight that should have been given to it 
to date, and neither am I impressed, Mr. Chairman, with the apparent 
assumption that there cannot be any flexibility in the time of service, 
depending upon selection on the basis of special skills. 

I see nothing sacrosanct about 21 or 27 months. What we are trying 
to do, it seems to me, is to work out a manpower program for this coun- 
try that will not only prepare our manpower to meet an immediate 
threat of aggression but I think we have got to prepare a manpower 
program here that is going to meet a constant problem that is going 
to confront us for 25 years. 

We are dealing, I think, here with a problem far beyond any period 
of time that I have felt that the witnesses before us have been con- 
templating. 

I think we have got a 25-year program here, and I want us to think 
of situations of the colleges 10 years from now, 15 years from now. 
I want us to think of the manpower supply in the skilled trades of 
this country 10 years from now, and 15 years from now, because I 
think what we do in this bill is going to have direct effect ypon pro- 
ducing 10 and 15 years from now the men whom we need in those pro- 
fessions and in those skills, and I did not come here this afternoon to 
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make a speech, but only to plead with you, Mr. Secretary, to have the 
experts on your staff give us, and to receive your own expert knowl- 
edge, your reactions to these problems because, frankly, I have not been 
satisfied at all to date in these hearings that those offering this pro- 
gram are thinking far enough ahead on the manpower problem. 

I want to see us come forward here with a manpower program that 
the American people can adapt themselves to for some years to come. 

I think too many people are thinking about this in terms of an im- 
mediate emergency and do not fully realize that the emergency that 
confronts us is not one of short duration, but one of probably at least 
25 years, and what we do on manpower, I think, is very, very im- 

oortant. 

Therefore, I would like to have the experts in the Labor Depart- 
ment give us some objective data in separate memoranda as to what 
the effects are that they think they conceive upon the supply of man- 
power in the various industrial occupations in this country, what 
they will be if you adopt a 21- or a 27-month program, for example, 
or if you adopt a more flexible program. 

I also want them to advise us as to their expert opinion on the whole 
problem of deferment because, believe me, when I was a member of 
the War Labor Board during the last World War, one of the prob- 
lems that we had to deal with was this problem of deferment of thou- 
sands of young men the Government wanted to ask deferment for, 
who did not want to ask for deferment, because they simply said, “We 
want to do our military job.” 

It was difficult to persuade them that the greatest military job they 
could do, for example, if they were welders, was to weld; the greatest 
military job they could do if they had great skill in some of the 
mechanical arts was to perform that skill. 

I think that we are going to have to face the problem here of spread- 
ing out on a more uniform basis this military service, with fewer 
deferments; in fact, I would say with practically no deferments, as 
far as the great mass of workers is concerned, letting the deferments 
only be for certain very specialized skills, and even there—even there— 
T would have as many of them as we can perform part of their service 
in uniform, and I know all the problems that is going to raise with 
labor. But I just think we have got to face the fact that this military 
burden of service has got to be spread much more uniformly than I 
fear some of the advocates of deferment actually recognize, and on 
that deferment problem I want your help, too. 

Senator Jounson. The chairman just wants to observe at this point, 
whether you came here to make a speech or not, Senator Morse, you 
made a very good one. I agree with you on many of the things you 
said, and I hope that the committee has not left the impression that 
the 27-month provision is sacrosanct, either. 

We have asked the Department of Defense for figures on the 21 
months and 24 months and 27 months, and even the 30 months, which, 
we understood, they contemplated at one time. While the viewpoint 
of the condition of our colleges has not been advanced as vigorously 
as possibly it should have been, it is due solely to the fact that we 
wanted the Department of Defense to get in their case first. We 
expect tomorrow morning to have the spokesmen for all of the colleges 
in the country in order to get the educators’ viewpoint. 
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We must not overlook, however, that the program as presented does 
call for an expanding college-training program in the ROTC units 
by projecting the Holloway plan for the Army and for the Air Force. 
While we are on that point, Mr. Secretary, do I understand that you 
approve of the 27-month suggestion that was recommended by the 
Department of Defense? 

Secretary Toprn. Yes, I do, Senator. I 5 pe the Department 
of Defense could justify it much better than I can. I can assure 
Senator Morse that all the facilities of the Department of Labor and 
any of the technicians will be made available to him. 

Senator Jounson. I think he has made a very excellent suggestion ; 
and if you would get your people to undertake a study of this kind 
and make available to Senator Morse and the committee at the earliest 
possible date the impact that you think the 27-month period of service 
will have along the fine that he suggested, that would be very helpful. 

We have a combination problem. I quite agree with Senator Morse 
that we want to evolve some legislation that will be long-range legis- 
lation instead of nibbling away at the Selective Service Act, as has 
been customary. 

I regret to admit that I do not share his optimism that we are 
going to be able to write legislation that would even partially take 
care of the plan for 25 years, although perhaps we ought to. We have 
a double problem here: One is training these people and getting the 
maximum number of people trained. It certainly seems to me that 
the fewer months you have them and the more people you have coming 
core there the more trained people eventually are going to come 
out of it. 

On the other hand, we realize that you cannot get many combat 
divisions or many air groups or many sea crews immediately available 
out of a college program or out of a 6-month UMT program. So the 
people have attempted to give us a program that will give us training 
and service at the same time, realizing that you do not get the divisions 
that we desperately need by the college program. We get good officer 
personnel and we get some military training. When we realize that 
we are sitting here in this troublesome world, knowing not what is 
going to happen tomorrow, and having only one division left in this 
country, it is something that we have got to face up to and something 
that we have got to find an answer to. It is not like the civilian job 
where you can rely on dollars and patriotism exclusively. In order 
to get 3,462,000, which we think is—some of us—pretty inadequate to 
the challenges of the times, we still have to reach down and draft, 
maybe, Seslandes maybe nonveterans with dependents, certainly 18- 
year-olds. We cannot look just to the voluntary processes. We have 
got to work out a combination between the two. 

I am stimulated and encouraged by your indication that the De- 
partment of Defense is cooperating with your Department, and that 
the right hand knows what the left hand is doing. As General Mar- 
shall and the other leading authorities have said, the problem we 
have is the manpower problem and the one fact we cannot get away 
from is that we have one division, one fighting division ready to go 
today. We are going to have to build up to almost a hundred air 
groups, we are bringing ships out of moth balls, and we are going to 
greatly expand our Army, and we cannot do it by dollar incentive and 
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by penton alone; or by ROTC courses or even the National Guard 
and reservists. 

Somebody has got to come in who wants to be a soldier. If he 
doesn’t want to be, we have got to ask him to be anyway. 

Do you want to continue with your statement, Mr. Secretary? I 
am sorry that we have taken some of your time, but I think we will 
profit by the suggestions that the Senator made. 

Secretary Tosry. I would like to say that there is also a problem 
of apprentices, Senator, and we are racking our brains as to how 
we are going to stop the tremendous decline that occurred in World 
War IT in the aeatine of young men apprenticing in skills that our 
economy and the Defense Establishment needed. By 1945 apprentices 
in the country were almost completely wiped out. We have had a 
great build-up since. Almost hand in hand with the need for having 
educated men for the future in all of the fields of higher learning, we 
likewise need young men developing skills in crafts that are essential 
to a sound economy, and absolutely essential for defense. 

Under the proposed bill, at the termination of the training period, 
75,000 youngsters will be able to go on to college. Last September 
86,000 men were admitted to college under the ROTC program. A 
continuation of both programs would result in the admission of about 
150,000 yearly to college. We need apprentices. 

What kind of a program can we set up that will justify in the eyes 
of other youngsters selecting particular individuals for apprenticeship 
training at the end of their 6 months’ basic training. It is a difficult 
problem to solve, and yet we know that our economy needs these 
apprentices in training. We know that in the last war apprentices 
practically reached the vanishing point by 1945. 

The points you have raised are certainly very sound ones, and again 
I will say that all of the facilities of the Department of Labor will be 
made available to you. Now to return to where I left off. 

It requires a knowledge of each individual job and the minimum 
educational skill and physical requirements necessary to perform that 
job. It involves the establishment of realistic selection and placement 
standards in both the armed services and the civilian economy based 
on the requirements of the particular job. It calls for the fullest and 
most effective employment of women, of members of minority groups, 
of older workers, and of the handicapped. 

Some of the demand for labor can also be met by upgrading workers 
to utilize their maximum capacities and by breaking skilled jobs down 
into simpler operations to the extent that skilled workers are not avail- 
able to fill such jobs. 

Training plays an important role in increasing the effectiveness of 
our labor force, and both public and private training programs must 
be expanded to provide the skills demanded by our defense program. 
These training programs are particularly important in a period when 
the inflows into the labor force are much greater than normal and when 
ee numbers of workers must shift from civilian activities to defense 
jobs. 

If we are to make use of our existing labor supply it is also essential 
that we strive for orderly and efficient labor markets, with a minimum 
amount of turn-over job shopping, labor pirating, labor hoarding, and 
loss of time between jobs. 
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While American labor is relatively mobile home ownership and 
family ties, on the one hand, and lack of adequate housing and com- 
munity facilities, on the other hand, tend to restrict the movement of 
workers from one community to another. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, I do not want to interrupt you 
because we have got a lot of distance to cover yet, but you say there 
in that paragraph just preceding it: 

If we are to make use of our existing labor supply, it is also essential that we 
strive for orderly and efficient labor markets, with a minimum amount of turn- 
over, job shopping, labor pirating, labor hoarding, and loss of time between jobs. 

Now, you say “strive.” What else must we do besides strive, any- 
thing? Is there anything that we should do in the way of planning a 
development program on turn-over before it starts occurring and be- 
comes a major problem? Is there Ln bog we should do on job 
shopping? Is there anything we should do on labor pirating? Is 
there anything we should do on labor hoarding and loss of time between 
transfers—— 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. And along that line, that has not been done? Do 
you have any plans and, if so, what are they ? 

Secretary Tostn. Yes; you will first teed: the cooperation in your 
community of your local labor-management committee. Usually they 
are the leaders in the community and they can create a fine atmos- 
phere of good will for the kind of program that the defense manpower 
office will want to put into effect. 

You then have on the job representatives of the procurement agency, 
whether it be Army, Navy, Air Corps, or whatever the procurement 
agency might be, that can carry great weight with the contractors. 
Taking together the use of the Employment Service and the power 
they would have in referrals and the power that the representative 
of the procuring agency would have you can pretty well bring into 
line those who are unwilling to be brought into line. 

But in addition to that, there are so many facets to the problem, 
Senator, that it would take a long time to describe them. Take from 
the point of view of safety: People may not want to work in an estab- 
lishment because there are too many accidents which have occurred. 

We have a program on safety that is now going on under the Bureau 
of Labor Standards. The safety program was conducted by a great 
many agencies the last time, all of the contracting agencies. This time 
it is going to be handled by one agency and that is the Bureau of Labor 
Standards in the Labor Department, with the cooperation of the State 
agencies. State groups were left out of the program the last time. 

Now you need in order to accomplish this job, the help definitely of 
the contracting agency, the employment office in the local area which 
would make referrals, and all of the other agencies that can make a 
contribution toward making a plant more attractive. 

Is there anything that you want to add to that, Mr. Goodwin? 

Senator Jounson. I understood you to say then that so far as turn- 
over, job shopping, labor pirating, labor hoarding, and loss of time 
between jobs, you think you can meet the problem through full utiliza- 
tion of your labor-management committees, your procurement agency, 
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and your employment-service referrals. You think that you will be 
able to handle those situations through these mediums? 

Secretary Torry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Fine. 

Secretary Tosrn. Not with 100-percent efficiency, but those are the 
tools, Senator, that have proved to be effective, and tools that would 
have to be used to accomplish these purposes. 

These obstacles to efficient use of our labor can be reduced—and we 
can stretch our supply—if defense contracts and plant facilities are 
placed in areas of adequate labor supply. 

The great extension of pension and seniority rights in recent years 
will also raise special problems in the transfer of workers from non- 
defense to defense jobs, and measures will be required to protect such 
rights. 

This brief listing of some of the facets of utilization of our man- 
power resources indicates the breadth of the problem and pois up 
the need for the full cooperation of labor, of industry, and of Govern- 
ment. Our limited manpower resources can be stretched. But if we 
are to avoid the waste of underutilization, manpower agencies, par- 
ticularly the United States Employment Service and the 1,800 local 
offices in affiliated State employment security agencies, must be 
strengthened and enlarged to meet the tasks before them. 

Senator, I would like to go back and point out one other great 
strength that we have to compel the cooperation of an employer, and 
that is the agency that will handle the allocation of materials. With 
close cooperation among the Government agencies, a most effective job 
can be done. I should have included the National Production Au- 
thority as one of the agencies that can be immensely helpful in getting 
the cooperation from employers that will contribute to a decrease in 
these practices that are so undesirable. 

Senator Morse. Of course, Mr. Secretary, as we develop to a greater 
extent our whole economic mobilization program—and I do not see 
how we are going to avoid much greater mobilization than we have 
at the present time—there are various procedures and commissions 
or boards that will be set up for policing that mobilization program, 
which will, of course, play a very prominent part in the controlling of 
pirating, for example, and of improper wage increases given for pur- 
poses of stealing an employer’s men. 

I want to say that I sincerely hope that when that machinery is set 
up that the Department of Labor is given a much more prominent part 
in the administration of it from the standpoint of labor’s shilslains 
and interests than existed in the last war. 

Secretary Tosrn. Thank you, Senator. 


MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE PROGRAM 


From this general picture of our manpower resources I should like 
to move to a consideration of some of the direct manpower implica- 
tions of the military phase of the current national defense program. 
As the Department of Defense has already testified, its current sched- 
ule provides for an expansion in the net strength of the Armed Forces 
to approximately 3.5 million in fiscal 1952. To attain this schedule, 
over 1,000,000 additional young men will be drawn from civilian life 
into the Armed Forces during the balance of the current fiscal year. 
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With reference to the problem of recruitment of men for the Armed 
Forces, I would like to note that the Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, in conjunction with other interested agencies, has reviewed 
the Defense Department estimates relating to the supply of manpower 
under the current draft act and have found these estimates to be rea- 
sonable. We are, of course, in no position to testify on such factors as 
the direct manpower requirements of the Armed Services, on pro- 
spective enlistment rates, or on the surpluses or deficits which may 
result from these factors. However, I would like to emphasize the 
importance of maintaining within the Selective Service System a rea- 
sonable “safety margin” which will permit the orderly induction of 
men into the Armed Forces, without inequites or hardships to indi- 
viduals which might possibly result if the local draft boards were 
under extreme pressure to meet their monthly calls and were forced 
to scrape the bottom of their individual manpower pools. It is clear, 
too, that there must be some reasonable leeway in the selective service 
manpower pool in the event that the international situation were to 
require a rapid stepping-up of inductions at short notice. 

In addition to the direct manpower requirements of the Armed 
Forces, an increasing number of civilian workers will be required dur- 
ing this coming year to produce the supplies and equipment being 
ordered by the Military Establishment. Thus far, expansion of 
civilian employment in industries closely related to the oes effort, 
such as ordnance, aircraft, and shipbuilding, and in the National 
Defense Establishment itself, has been relatively moderate—totaling 
about 300,000 workers by the end of 1950. 

There have been very substantial employment increases, too, in 
other industries which have been due in part to orders for equipment 
and materials for use in defense production. It is probable, how- 
ever, that these increases in employment on defense work—both 
direct and indirect—have thus far accounted for only a moderate pro- 
portion of the total increase in nonagricultural employment since J une 
1950. The figure has gone up approximately 1,000,000. 

This situation will be sharply reversed during this coming year. 
On the basis of presently authorized appropriations and of the Presi- 
dent’s announced goals for fiscal year 1952, we can expect that as 
many as 4,000,000 additional civilian workers may be engaged, directly 
or indirectly, in the production of munitions and other supplies for 
the Armed Forces and in related defense activities. This figure 
includes, in addition to workers directly employed in munitions 
plants or in defense facilities, many workers in mining, transporta- 
tion, and related industries who will be contributing to defense pro- 
duction without having changed their jobs. 

The prospective need for an additional 4,000,000 workers in defense 
activities during the coming year, together with the scheduled with- 
drawal of over 1,000,000 young men from civilian life into the Armed 
Forces, comes at a time when our labor force is already practically 
fully employed. As I have already pointed out, unemployment 
in December totaled about 2.2 million, fully 1 million lower than in 
June 1950, and only about one-half million above the postwar low 
in 1947. There are other unmistakable signs of the recent tightening 
in the labor market. In November, the most recent month for which 
data are available, 56 of the 152 major industrial areas of the country 
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were classified by the Department of Labor as areas of tight or 
balanced labor supply—namely, those with fewer than 3 percent 
of the labor force unemployed. An additional 64 areas had only mod- 
erate labor surpluses—namely, 3 to 5 percent unemployed. Trouble- 
some occupational shortages, particularly of engineers and skilled 
metalworkers, have already been reported in most of these areas. 
Incidentally, gentlemen, you have the labor market report for last 
month on your tables in front of you and it covers, I believe, the 152 
market areas of the country, their classifications and the condition 
of employment in each one of them. 

Senator Jounson. What are we doing on these troublesome occu- 
pational shortages? Are we doing anything to put additional work- 
ers in training or to attempt to foresee how bad it might become? 
Will we be able to cope with it ? 

Secretary Tosrn. There is before Congress, recommended by the 
President, an appropriation for $10,000,000 for defense training. 

We have had several conferences with the leaders in the educational 
field, the leaders in the vocational training field in industry; we have 
had several meetings in Washington, and industry itself is doing 
a very good job. Incidentally, I want to point out that tremendous 
advances have been made in that regard as a result of the experience 
in the last war, and the number of people with great skill and training 
in that field are far in excess of the number we had at that time. 

Then there is recommended in the President’s budget an appro- 
priation for $10,000,000 for training in public vocational fields. 

Senator Jounson. But there are already shortages in some of the 
fields and you are going to have to meet it, I guess, in two ways: (1) 
By the diversion from nonessential work which they are now engaged 
on; (2) by increased training which you will be able to have if Con- 
gress favorably acts upon the measure you are talking about. 

Secretary Tosry. That will be primarily public education through 
vocational training facilities in the public schools of the country ; also, 
we have apprenticeship training, and at the present we have a program 
of attempting to expand the number of apprentices. 

Senator Jounson. I was thinking, Mr. Secretary, primarily of your 
apprentice training. Your public schools are not putting out skilled 
metalworkers, are they ¢ 

Secretary Tosrn. No, but where they can help is where one man 
is now performing all of the operations, and by dilution of the job 
several people can be trained to io a part of that job. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Secretary, do you have a vocational edu- 
cational program that you are expanding on this technical training 
field, vocational agriculture, and it is developing also in the industrial 
arts? 

Secretary Toxsrn. It is in the Federal Security Agency. 

Senator Stennis. Oh,itis? Yes. 

Secretary Toprn. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Secretary Tosrn. And the appropriation I have referred to would 
go to the Federal Security Agency. 

In our own field of apprenticeship training there likewise is a 
recommendation before the Congress for an expansion in that field. 
We are up against the problem I have described to you that ordinarily 
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our apprentices come from the age groups that are going to go into 
the Armed Forces. Since the termination of the war they have been 
coming in at a higher age level than before because of the fact that 
they did not have their opportunities to start young because of military 
service. As veterans they received Veterans’ Administration help 
during the period of their apprenticeship. That also contributed to 
the big increase that we have had in this postwar period. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary, we still have half of 
your statement before us. . 

Secretary Tosrn. Now also, the Employment Service, Senator, is 
putting on a drive to recruit in those areas in which there is a surplus 
labor supply. You first start at State level and then spread it to the 
national level or the areas, the 13 regions, and then to the whole 
country. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a request for 
some information at this point. It really probably should come from 
the Department of Agriculture, but there is no reason why some of 
the men in the Department of Labor cannot get us the information, in 
consultation with Agriculture, because I do not know whether Agri- 
culture is going to appear before us or not. 

Senator Jounson. Yes, sir, they were due to come this afternoon, 
but apparently the Secretary is going to be crowded to finish his 
statement. 

Senator Morse. I will withhold it and ask the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Senator Jounson. Proceed, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Topnrn. As defense production and manpower recruit- 
ment for the Armed Forces accelerate in the coming months, it is 
likely that the labor market for the Nation as a whole will become 
tighter in the second half of this year than at any time since the 
end of World War II. Shortages of labor may develop in particular 
areas and occupations where defense hiring is concentrated. However, 
under the present partial mobilization program, total manpower needs 
for national defense can probably be met without serious widespread 
shortages of labor. 

The manpower demand this year can be met by further reducing 
the number of unemployed, by enlarging the labor force, by transfers 
of workers from nondefense activities, and by increased hours of 
work. 

As I have stated, the level of unemployment has dropped substan- 
tially during the recent months. Nevertheless, the current level of 
unemployment is still about one-half million higher than our best 
postwar experience. It is also about 114 million higher than the mini- 
mum levels attained in the latter stages of World War II. 

Labor force growth will provide an even more important source of 
additional manpower during the coming year. The labor force has 
been growing at an average rate of roughly 1,000,000 annually in the 
postwar period. Approximately 600,000 of this net annual increase is 
due to the growth of the population of working age. The rest has 
been due to the inflow of veterans into the labor force upon completion 
of their schooling, and to increased employment of women. As em- 
ployment opportunities expand during the next year or two, we should 
see much larger inflows into the labor force, paralleling the earlier 
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phases of World War II. The increased participation of older people, 
married women, and youth will swell the ranks of the labor force. 
In addition, most of the half million veterans now in school, and not 
in the labor force, will be entering it during the next few years. Asa 
result of these several factors, the total labor force (including the 
Armed Forces) may be expected to increase by 2,000,000 persons or 
more during the coming year. 

Shifts of workers now employed in nondefense industries from those 
industries to defense production will also become increasingly impor- 
tant as a source of manpower supply for national defense needs. As 
the rearmament program gains momentum, cut-backs in civilian metal- 
using industries will release substantial numbers of workers for muni- 
tions production. This source of manpower is especially valuable 
since it consists of ex ‘perienced workers. Many of them, in fact, will 
not even have to shift work stations, but will be immediately available 
as their factory converts to defense production. In addition, we may 
expect that the higher-paying iafenss industries will be able to 
attract workers from other fields. 

Finally, we may expect some further increases in the average work- 
week as the defense production program gathers momentum. I have 
indicated in an earlier section of this statement the possibilities and 
limitations of this factor as a supplement to the manpower reserves 
available to us. 

The foregoing analysis indicates that, on an over-all national basis, 
our manpower supply, if effectively utilized, will be adequate to 
meet the needs of the currently authorized defense program. Never- 
theless, we shall encounter a number of specific manpower problems 
in the period ahead. There is real danger that critical labor shortages 
will develop in particular industries, occupations, and areas where the 
defense program has its main impact. These shortages may be intensi- 
fied by a tendency to hoard workers in anticipation of a tightening 
labor market. Special efforts will be needed to train and recruit 
qualified workers so that we may be able to avoid delays that would 
impede the military production program. 

On the other hand, there may be temporary dislocations and loca] 
pools of unemployment in some areas. In most cases, lay-offs in the 
early stages of the defense program because of materials shortages 
or because of conversion of civilian-type industries to munitions pro- 
duction will be only a temporary problem, disappearing as defense 
production goes into high gear. However, all areas will not share uni- 
formly in the expansion of defense employment, and special pro- 
grams will be required for any area employment problems which may 
develop. 

The Department of Labor has been taking steps to meet these 
problems. Voluntary labor-management committees are being set up 
in the principal defense areas which will help to shift wor kers into 
essential industries and obtain cooperation in developing and_in- 
stalling efficient hiring practices and promoting the best use of skilled 
workers on the job. 

Committees such as these performed a valuable function during 
World War II, and I believe they will function equally well in meet- 
ing not only the problems involved in moving our industrial ma- 
chine over on to a partially mobilized basis but in continuing to assure 
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an adequate flow of workers into defense activities during the long 
months ahead. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS IN RELATION TO FULL MOBILIZATION 


The problems involved in meeting the manpower needs of the cur- 
rent national defense program—substantial as they are—are mod- 
erate compared to those that would be encountered were we compelled 
to enter into all-out mobilization. In the event of an all-out war, our 
manpower supplies would be the most significant factor limiting the 
total magnitude of the defense effort. And, since it takes much more 
time to produce a scientist, engineer, or skilled machinist than it does 
to fabricate the most complex equipment, we cannot afford to wait 
until the outbreak of a large-scale emergency before we take the meas- 
ures appropriate to preserve and expand our supply of highly trained 
manpower. For this reason, manpower programs in the current par- 
tial mobilization period must be judged by their potential effect on 
our manpower resources for all-out mobilization. 

From the standpoint of over-all manpower supplies, we know that 
we can increase the work force substantially in an all-out effort. 
There is, however, a point of diminishing returns beyond which fur- 
ther recruitment would be unwise in terms of either the immediate 
results obtained or its longer range effects. The primary problem of 
full mobilization then is to achieve the most productive a Noagticn of 
the available manpower between the Armed Forces, defense pro- 
duction, and essential civilian activities. 

The problem of competing demands upon our limited supply of 
manpower is indicated in the accompanying chart which is based on 
World War IT experience. In the initial stages of an Armed Forces 
growth from, say, 114 million to 5 million, the total labor force could 
be expected to expand rapidly. During such a period there would be 
relatively little squeeze on the size of the civilian labor force, as you 
notice by the chart. After this initial increase, however, the labor 
force can only be expanded slowly and with great difficulty. Further 
growth of the Armed Forces tends to cut deeper and deeper into the 
civilian labor force. 

Mr. Woot. If the military force were to be increased to 12 million, 
the total labor force would be about 70.4 million with the present 
population, whereas the civilian labor force would be reduced to 58.4 
million from an extreme level of 63.6 million. 

Secretary Tostn. So that when you reach a little above 10,000,000 
you would have reached your maximum growth, and then you would 
be taking—it would be almost man for man going into the military, 
I mean, a man out of civilian production and a man into the military. 

It is also important to bear in mind that expansion of the Armed 
Forces requires a progressive increase in the number of workers needed 
for munitions production and for other war-supporting activities. 
Asa result, the number of workers who are available to produce goods 
and services for the civilian population is sharply reduced. It is clear 
that there is a limiting point, beyond which further expansion of the 
Armed Forces is possible only at a dangerous cost to munitions pro- 
duction or to essential civilian activities. If we went past this point, 
the over- all war effort would be impaired. 
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As compared to World War II experience, when the Armed Forces 
were built up to a peak net strength of over 12,000,000, we are better 
off now in some respects, but worse off in others. Our population of 
working age now is somewhat greater and—as a result of a full decade 
of high-level employment—is much more skilled and productive. 
Both the industrial know-how inherited from World War IT, and the 
great expansion of production facilities during and since the war, 
would greatly facilitate any large-scale mobilization effort. 

On the other hand, our labor requirements may be proportionately 
greater than during World War II. Our Armed Forces are becoming 
increasingly more mechanized and today require much heavier and 
more complex equipment than they did during the last war. This 
trend, moreover, may be expected to continue if we are to counter- 
balance with superior firepower and mobility our probable numerical 
handicap. A substantial amount of labor and materials would also 
have to be devoted to preparations for civilian defense, and any real- 
istic planning would have to allow, too, for the effect of enemy bomb- 
ings. Finally, as I have noted earlier, the proportion of children 
and of aged dependents in our total population is much greater than 
it was a decade ago. As a result, the problem of providing for the 
basic needs of the civilian population is proportionately greater. 

Full mobilization presents not only problems with respect to the 
quantity of manpower but with respect to the quality of manpower— 
the skills which we possess or can develop and the distribution of those 
skills among the Armed Forces, munition production, and essential 
civilian production. Even during the early stages of the present 
expansion in defense production, industry has already encountered 
difficulties in recruiting certain kinds of technicians and craftsmen. 
These problems would be intensified in the event of an all-out effort. 
Asa step toward conserving the supply of trained workers, the Depart- 
ment of Labor has in collaboration with other agencies prepared a list 
of critical professions and skilled occupations for the guidance of 
the Military Establishment in deferring Reservists. In addition, the 
Department’s Bureau of Apprenticeship has intensified its efforts to 
increase the number of apprentices entering these critical occupations. 

The importance of the deferment policies we adopt now is made 
evident when we examine some of the basic population facts about 
this critical group. It is estimated that two-fifths of the men em- 
ployed in these critical occupations are between the ages of 19 and 
35; this group, however, constitutes only about 4 percent of all men 
in that age group. Clearly, the indiscriminate withdrawal of skilled 
and professional workers into the Armed Forces could create havoc 
with our defense production program, while a sound and systematic 
deferment policy need not substantially reduce the over-all supply 
of men for military service. 

Now, those figures might be confusing. I merely want to point out 
that of all the people in critical skills, 40 percent of them are within 
the ages of 19 and 35, but in relation to the total group between 19 
and 35, only 4 percent of these people have critical skills. 

Senator Jonnson. What would you say the percentage is between 
18 and 26? 

Secretary Tosrn. It is roughly around 1 percent, 1 to 2 percent. 

Senator Jounson. You mean of all the people who have—— 
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Secretary Tosrn. I think it is about 2 percent. That would mean 
that you would probably have 1 in 50 with a critical skill under the 
age of 26, and most of those would be close to 26. You would have 
practically—there would be none at the age of 18. 

Senator Jounson. There would be a very small number between the 
ages of 18 and 26, a small percentage. 

Secretary Torry. In the age groups 18 to 26 it is about 2 percent. 

Senator Stennis. Two percent of the entire number ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Of the total number. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

CONCLUSION 


Secretary Tosrn. While I do not intend to make any specific pro- 
posals with respect to legislation for universal military service and 
training, I would nevertheless, like to emphasize that I am in agree- 
ment with the testimony presented to this committee by Secretary 
Marshall and by Assistant Secretary Rosenberg as to the need for a 
comprehensive system of military training and service in this country. 
The long period of international tension which probably confronts 
us requires that our potential of trained military manpower be built 
up and maintained for an indefinite period in the future. It is clear, 
too, that the establishment and maintenance of Armed Forces num- 
bering approximately 314 million will require a period of military 
training and serivce for all or nearly all qualified young men reaching 
military service age each year. 

From this standpoint, a program which inducts young men for train- 
ing and service at age 18, at the point when they have had an oppor- 
tunity to complete secondary school but before they have established 
themselves in a civilian occupation, would clearly have a smaller 
impact on the civilian economy than the current 19-26 year old draft. 
In fact, under the present selective service law, the typical young man 
who graduates from high school at age 18, but is not subject to the 
draft until age 19, is likely to find that his employment opportunities 
are limited to casual or blind-alley jobs, since few employers would be 
inclined to initiate extended training of young men for such short 
periods of employment. Dependency problems are also minimized 
since only a very small proportion of men—about 1 percent—are mar- 
ried before their eighteenth birthday. 

Senator Morse. T think that point cannot be emphasized too much, 
particularly for young men who are going into industry or seeking 
job opportunities other than going on to college. I think if we are go- 
ing to draft them, to take the 18-year-olds, so as to really save him time, 
I think that must be emphasized because, I think experience will show 
that that period of time from 18 to 19 will be, for the most part, a 
wasted year for that boy because most employers will be rather reluc- 
tant to give him a job that is essential to his future economic training, 
and he would be better off in getting his military service out of the 
way. 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, the youngsters also would be coming out at 
an earlier age and would be more inclined to enter college on their own 
initiative than they would if they were 1 year older. 

Any program for military training and service for the 18-year- 
olds would, however, impose some special responsibilities on the 
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military, and on the United States Government as a whole. The 
transition from schools to working life is a difficult one for many 
young men even under normal circumstances. It becomes even more 
difficult if it involves, simultaneously, the entry into military life and 
a separation from family ties. The military training program should 
be carefully reviewed by an advisory commission “made up of dis- 
tinguished citizens with adequate power to investigate and recommend 
changes in training programs, as required. It is important that 
trainees be given the environment which will result in the character 
building which is so important in the critical period when they are 
first away from home. Finally, provision should be made for ade- 
quate counseling of the young men, with regard to employment and 
other problems, prior to the completion of their serv ice and training 
period; and I feel that a great effort should be made in that regard 
because our country indeed owes a great deal to these young men, 
because most of their ancestors and their older brothers, excepting 
those in the recent war did have the opportunity to make that tran- 
sition in life in an orderly manner, so every possible help should be 
given to them in the way of advice and counseling as to their future. 

It is as vital to have an adequate supply of workers trained with 
the skills needed to produce the supplies and equipment for the 
Armed Forces as it is to have an adequate supply of men trained for 
military service. This will be particularly true under current plans 
for partial military mobilization and much more drastic mobilization 
of industry to arm our allies as well as ourselves. Consequently, in 
planning a program of military service and training, we must make 
allowance for the civilian skills that will be necessary to support this 
mobilization. 

If the military forces, defense industries, and essential activities are 
to have adequate access to their manpower reserves, we must build a 
system which recognizes the manpower needs of each of these claimant 
groups. In other words, we must insure that industry will not find 
itself depleted of essential workers because of military induction, on 
the one hand, nor the military, on the other hand, find itself unable to 
call back the Reserves it has trained and has been counting on because 
they are needed in industry. 

No matter what specific plan of military training and service is 
decided upon, if we are to build armed forces of the size now con- 
templated we will have to induct large numbers of youth in the ages 
in which they normally receive college training. 

We all realize that our only hope of offsetting the numerical supe- 
riority of the Communist imperi: ee is through technical and scien- 
tific superiority, both in the production of the instruments of war and 
the skilled use of them, and in the growth and expansion of our over- 
all productive capacity. We dare not weaken that technical and sci- 
entific superiority through policies of military induction which de- 
plete the supply of men securing college and postgraduate training in 
the sciences and professions that contribute to our military and 
industrial might. 

Sound polici ies must, therefore, be worked out to assure that mili- 
tary service and training will not unduly shut off the flow of youth 
into college training. We must permit a limited flow of students into 
undergraduate and postgraduate study after their 4 months of basic 
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training. Therefore, I strongly support the proposals of the Depart- 
ment of Defense on this matter. 

Finally, I would like to call to the attention of the committee the 
fact that the existing provisions for reemployment of servicemen were 
adopted in 1948, w hen a single short enlistment was deemed sufficient 
to meet the country’s need for military forces. Enlistments exceeding 
3 years, and reenlistments for any period, bar a serviceman from reem- 
ployment rights. I recommend that reenlistments up to a total of 4 

sars’ service do not bar the serviceman from reemployment rights. 
it seems unwise to discourage reenlistments so long as the total absence 
from employment is not unduly long, and if a person enlisting for 
4 years is protected, a person enlisting for two 2-year terms should 
be treated similarly. It should also be provided that the period of 
voluntary active duty for members of the Reserves entitling them 
to reemployment rights be raised from 3 to 4 years. In addition, 
I suggest that rights be assured for those persons who have enlisted 
in the Navy or Marine C orps for 5 or 6 years, many of whom are fight- 
ing in Korea 

Senator Jounson. I hate to interrupt you, but is it your understand- 
ing that these recommendations are to be incorporated in the bill, the 
administration bill ? 

Secretary Tosnrn. I am not sure, but they should be because it seems 
reasonable that if a man made a straight 4-year enlistment, and he is 
protected 

Senator Jounson. We have not seen the bill. Weare told that you 
participated in the formulation of it. 

Secretary Torin. [ have not myself seen the final draft, and I can- 
not say for certain whether this provision is in the bill, but Mr. Tyson, 
the Solicitor, says definitely they are in and are a part of the bill. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, sir. Go ahead, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Tostn. Some few employers have refused to reinstate an 
employee who reports for induction, is rejected fort one reason or 
another, and desires to return to his job. It is important to pro- 
tect these men, without, however, giving them the full series of 
benefits granted those who serve in the Armed Forces. The time 
within which the employee must return to his job should be a reason- 
able one in the light of all the circumstances such as distance traveled 
and delays on account of local quota requirements. I think that if 
it is reasonable to protect—if you are going to have the policy of 
protecting the man who has gone into the Armed For ces, the man 
who has given up his job, has gone to a camp and then for some 
reason has been sent back because they decided they did not agree 
with the physical check-up, he is entitled to the same treatment if he 
comes back promptly, and should get the job that he gave up. 

In conclusion, I would like to refer again to the fact that during the 
coming year we are going to be confronted with the problem of making 
an additional 4,000,000 “workers available for work in defense pro- 
duction. This is a fact which must be constantly borne in mind in 
developing a comprehensive system of military training and service. 
I should also like to emphasize that this problem will grow in intensity 
and difficulty the longer the period of mobilization continues. I be- 
lieve that with the cooperation of the various Government agencies 
and with the help of management and labor we will be able to provide 
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the manpower that our Military Establishment needs on a continuing 
basis and, at the same time, the workers our supporting defense pro- 
duction and essential civilian activities require. 

Senator Jonnson. Any questions? Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
Any questions, Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. I think you made a mighty good 
statement, and contributed quite a bit here. 

Secretary Tosrn. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, I might repeat some questions 
asked, but, for the purposes of the record, I want to go over them 
again. 

Have you participated with the Department of Defense in formu- 
lating the policy upon which the proposed bill is based ? 

Secretary Torry. I have, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Have you participated in the drafting of the 
proposed bill; you or your Solicitor? 

Secretary Tontn. My Solicitor and representatives of the several 
bureaus of the Labor Department have been made available, and 
there has been 

Senator Jonnson. The answer to that question is “Yes”? 

Secretary Torry. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with the proposed bill in its en- 
tirety, and if not, on what matters do you disagree ? 

Secretary Toprn. As I have stated, I agree with the bill in its 
entirety. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with the program for nonmilitary 
service for 18-year-olds asked for by the Department of Defense? 

Secretary Tosrn. It would be a very difficult program to administer, 
and I would want to have an opportunity to see a specific plan before 
me before I would want to commit myself. Such a plan will be 
exceedingly difficult to administer, and I want to be sure that it is a 
sound one. 

Senator Jonnson. The committee has received various manpower 
charts from the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Tosrn. I might say, Senator, there is no definite recom- 
mendation in the bill as to what kind of program is to be set up. 

Senator Jonnson. That is right. I understand the President is 
working out a program, and I thought maybe you would be in on that 
construction. 

Secretary Tornrn. Well, as I have stated, I think it would be a most 
difficult program to administer, and I think it should be very thor- 
oughly studied before any move is made in that direction. 

Senator Jounson. The committee has received various manpower 
charts from the Department of Defense. The committee has received 
manpower charts from the Labor Department. Have the Department 
of Defense and the Labor Department agreed on each other’s figures? 
I understood all figures have been validated. 

Secretary Tosrn. All of them—a great deal of the material that 
the Department of Defense used, did come from the statistical branches 
of the Labor Department. I did say in my statement that my statisti- 
cal people are in agreement with the military as to the soundness of 
their statistics. 
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Senator Jounson. The national manpower policy, I understand, 
is to be issued by the President soon, and the participants in formulat- 
ing that policy were the NSRB, the Labor Department, the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and the State Department. When will that be 
issued ¢ 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, that will be up to the President. : 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any idea of when it will be avail- 
able? I would guess not, if it is within his discretion. 

Secretary Tosrn. I would say that there should not be any difficulty 
in the committee’s getting it. It isa restricted document at the present 
time. 

Senator Jounson. Did all the participants agree on the policy ? 

Secretary Tosrn. You can get it, I am sure. 

Well, it was approved unanimously in the Security Council; it has 
been approved by the President; and we all participated in the draft- 
ing of it. It took quite some time. It was the work of the National 
Security Resources Board, with the collaboration of the Department 
of Defense and the Department of Labor. 

Senator Jounson. But you think it is a good policy and a sound 

olicy ? 
- Ticitee Tosrn. I would say that it is a good policy. 

Senator Jounson. And you are all agreed upon it? 

Secretary Tonrn. Yes; we are. 

Senator Jounson. To what extent can the manpower applied to 
mobilization work be increased by cutting production in the luxury 
or nondefense industries? In your judgment, have we reached a point 
yet where manpower requires us to do that ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, that is automatically taken care of, Senator, 
by the allocation of materials. That is the procedure that really takes 
care of that situation. 

At a later date manpower will also become a-factor, but at the pres- 
ent time your problem is on materials, and that will automatically be 
handled by the allocation of materials. 

Senator Jounson. Well, suppose you did not require any materials 
which were in short supply, but you did require a lot of manpower 
on the luxury item. Have you reached a point where that manpower 
should be diverted to military work ? 

Secretary Tosrn. To production ? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

Secretary Toprn. Well, in almost every field you have got to have 
materials, and the broad powers that have been given the President 
and that have becn delegated to Mr. Wilson would enable him to 
a any kind of material in the whole country, so that mate- 
rials 

Senator Jounson. So you think you can control your manpower 
availability through your control of production materials? 

Secretary Torry. I would say “yes.” 

Senator Jonnson. To what extent can increased mechanization, in 
effect, add to the labor force? Do you have any figures on the extent 
to which mechanization has increased national output per worker in 
the past? To what extent is mechanization going forward on the 
average at the present time? 

Secretary Torry. Well, we are always on productivity studies—it 
is a long, detailed study that usually comes out about 2 years after a 
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given year, so that the best I could give you would be about 1948. 
There have been decided increases in productivity since the war. 
There was a lag during the war. In fact, probably a decline in over-all 
productivity existed during the war because of the tremendous change- 
overs, rae working at jobs that were new to them and in fields in 
which their original skills were not usable. But there has been a 
substantial increase in productivity, due probably 90 percent to ma- 
chinery and technological advances. I would rather give you a sepa- 
rate answer to that question to assure real accuracy, but I would say 
that even though we did not have a great increase in productivity in 
1946 and 1947, that it has averaged some place between 2 and 3 percent 
for the 5-year period since the war, due largely to productivity 
increases in 1948-49, 

Senator Jounson. Now, we started out with, roughly, 8,000,000 
men, and we got down to 800,000, since so many veterans were deferred 
or exempt, and so many occupational deferments were had, and what 
not. This is a question that is awfully important to the committee, 
and I want to get the best judgment that is available. I would like 
for you to give me your opinion on it. 

This is testimony on page 140 of the transcript, and I will read it 
to give you a little background. 

The first large group is a group known as II-A. They are occupational defer- 
ments, individuals who by reason of critical skills in industry, critical skills and 
needs on the farm, or individuals who are students are deferred. They amount 
to 9.6 percent of the total. There are 763,000 individuals. Of that 763,000, 
570,000 are college students. Therefore, we have 193,000 occupational defer- 
ments between 19 and 26. 

Now, you are recommending to us that we lower that age limit to 
18, and that we increase the time of service from 21 months to 27. 

Even if we do that, and world conditions get worse, and we have to 
raise our Army, we are still going to have a manpower shortage. Now, 
there are presently 193,000 occupational deferments because of farm 
and critical skills in industry. 

Would you think, Mr. Secretary, that that 193,000 figure would be 
materially increased by the addition of the 18-year-old group so far 
as industry is concerned ? 

Secretary Tosrn. No; the effect would practically be nil. In the 
18- to 19-year-old group I do not think, in the whole country, you 
would have one that would appear on the critical list. 

Senator Jonnson. Fine. 

Now, what about squeezing out some of that 193,000? 

Secretary Torin. Excepting in the agricultural field. You would 
run into them in agriculture, because they would 

Senator Jounson. We are going to talk to Agriculture about that, 
but I am trying to get your opinion 

Secretary Tosrn. No; they would not be a factor except in agri- 
culture. 

Senator Jounson. We do not have a break-down between industry 
and agriculture ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Yes, there is. I have agriculture 95,000, and gen- 
eral occupational deferments 60,000. 

Senator JoHnson. Well, that is different again from our statistics: 
that is, the statistics that have been validated. What are those figures? 
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Secretary Toprn. Agriculture 95,000, and general occupational de- 
ferments 60,000. 

Senator Jounson. Do you see anything in the horizon that would 
require the continuance of those 65,000 ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Continuance of them? 

Senator Jounson. Of that deferment, can we squeeze some men 
out of that group? Do you think we can, ‘by bringing in older men or 
by relying on the age group from 26 and up? Now, if we do not get 
them from this group, we are either going to have to go below 18 or we 
are going to have to go back and get veterans. I just want to see if 
there is any possibility. Do you think that 65, 000 people are entitled 
to deferment between the ages of 19 and 26% "Do you think that our 
production requires a deferment of that large a number in that age 
group { 

Secretary Torry. I would rather answer it by saying this: I would 
like to state the principle on which I believe the critical list should 
be used. A person who appears on the critical list should use his skill 
in an essential activity in the civilian economy, or use the skill in 
the Armed Forces. 

Now, I do not necessarily agree that they should be exempted if their 
skills are going to be used by “the military, but if they are not going to 
be used by. the “‘mnilitary, I say that they definitely should be le ft in the 
civilian economy for defense production. 

Senator Jonnson. Assume that we have no occupational deferments, 
or very limited ones, like the nuclear physicists you talked about this 
afternoon, in that group from 18 to 26. Do you think the production 
effort would be materially hampered ? 

Secretary Tosrn. Well, your problem is not great, Senator, in the 19 
to 26 group. Inevitably it would be affected. I would say in the 25- 
and 26-year-olds you probably would find a substantial number. 

Senator Jounson. For that 65,000? 

Secretary Torin. Who have skills that are so critical that it just 
would be a stupid waste of talent not to utilize that skill and training. 
But below the age of 25, the 24-year-old group, down there there would 
not be many. 

Senator Jounson. I would assume that most of these 65,000 are in 
the 25- to 26-year-old group. 

Secretary Torin. I would judge that they would be. 

Senator JoHnson. Have you made any study on what particular 
occupations they are in? 

Secretary Topin. Yes. I can leave with you a critical list in which 
are listed the occupations that are critical. 

T also have here a study that was made when they were calling in the 
Reserves with great rapidity some time ago, right at the time of the 
Korean situation. 

I will read this to you: 


In a study made shortly after the beginning of the Korean crisis by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, and affiliated State employment services, it was found 
that a disproportionate number of reservists and National Guard men were in 
critical occupations or professional and managerial positions. In 15 key plants 
employing about 120,000 workers a little better than 1 out of every 10 em- 
ployees was a reservist or a member of the National Guard in these occupations 
in which there were one or more with military affiliations. 
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The point I wanted to make—I should have read this through quietly 
until I came to really the high points: 

One in every five workers in professional and managerial positions had military 
affiliations, and in 5 of the 15 firms, more than half of those in professional 
and managerial positions were so situated. 

What we actually found was that when there was that tremendous 
step-up in aviation production in some of the plants in the country, 
half of their research engineers were in the Air Corps Reserve. Well, 
those men were probably more needed in production to build planes 
than they were to act as officers in the Air Corps. Several of the 
organizations would have been so disrupted that the efficiency of the 
plant definitely would have gone down. There are many other cases. 

There is a river in the Middle West in which they had a Reserve 
unit of the Navy, and all of the engineers and officers of one public 
utility company were in this Naval Reserve unit. If they were all 
‘alled, there would not have been the managerial leadership and the 
engineering know-how to continue the operation of the power com- 
pany. Therefore, in those fields you definitely have to defer people if 
we are to produce the materials the Defense Establishment will need. 
The basic principle, I think, is generally accepted by everyone in 
manpower. It is now accepted by the Department of Defense. They 
appreciate the importance of production, and that it is essential that 
people with these critical skills should either be in the civilian economy 
using those skills or if in the Armed Forces, they should be using them. 

Senator Jonson. As industrial production is stepped up, would 
you expect the occupational deferments to increase proportionately or 
would you expect this 18-to-26-year group to hold pretty firm? 

Secretary Tosrn. No, I would say that if we got into serious trouble, 
your occupational deferments will be greatly increased especially if 
we were to go above the 26-year-old level. In the event you had selec- 
tive service drawing men into the Defense Establishment up to the age 
of 35, with each increased year you will have an increased number of 
people who will appear on the list of critical skills. 

Senator Jonnson. I am talking about the 18-to-26 group. 

Secretary Tostn. No. On the basis of the 18-year-olds there would 
be a decided decrease. 

Senator Jounson. But on the 18-to-26 group, if our draft act pro- 
vided for 18 to 26, you think the percentage of occupational deferments 
we have at the present would hold? 

Secretary Torry. Yes, I would say so. 

Senator Jounson. Any questions, Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Secretary, the committee is indebted to you. 
We thank you very much for coming. We are sorry that as a result 
of some of our questions and statements that you were delayed, but 
we all enjoyed it, and we are sure we will profit by it. 

Secretary Tosrn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnson. The committee will take a recess until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock in this room. , : 

(Whereupon, at 5:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, January 17, 1951.) 
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(The following pertinent statistics and charts in support of Sec- 
retary Tobin’s statement before the subcommittee are inserted in the 
record at the request of the Secretary :) 

SELECTED MANPOWER STATISTICS 


(U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower 
and Employment Statistics, January 15, 1951.) 


POPULATION 


Population changes, by age groups, 1940-50 

















Population Net change, 1940-50 
Age group ee eae errs 
| July 1950 April 1940 | Number /|Percent 
pe a a ee aaetemnagetaasititlinimiel _———————— 
I i ia i 151,746 | 131, 669, 000 20, 077, 000 15.2 
OO aa bosses ete ct A. 2 30, 509 21, 226, 000 9, 283, 000 43.7 
a iit re ee 2 eee eed ween anes 22, 004 24, 079, 000 — 2, 075, 000 —8.6 
SE an 2 KucsinchdaddedsGade sudan duh camel <atemeelarie 87, 611 77, 400, 000 10, 211, 000 13. 
ata c ut ccacdsaen shewda dodmamegeebeeat aaeoie 35, 437 32, 927, 000 2, 510, 000 7.6 
I dis isicieein nathan ender tevstaidetbtenbteails ctecage eibidicmiaeaine 21, 044 18, 333, 000 2, 711, 000 14.8 
CR iiinb kc iccdavde budidedisi eek deeded die kb 17, 481 15, 512, 000 1, 969, 000 12,7 
celina te leeds sige aencatss shea baiting & tage tl anhaepaitaigs ta apinbon eaibcetins sid techies 13, 649 10, 628, 000 3, 021, 000 28.4 
SE thos be ecb UG Se ndecessnscndcunsvatedamane 11, 623 8, 964, 000 2, 659, 000 29.7 





Source: U. 8S. Bureau of the Census. Prepared by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
ties, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 


Male population 18 years of age, 1940-60 * 
{In thousands] 


Number | Year N 








Year | umber 
| ir _ 
Wb ide rasa tienanclilia’ RN indians snbuiranattencicbaupies 1, 052 
SE rah ANS a cnictbe ceed ocatalines aS Boll ats dato gadis sasideidbcaseti: 1, 041 
SS RET aa A Ls Rag Be Ih | SE ME cncwatincinenesecedetnenatverecaria 1, 090 
ET RS AE LA 2 SE tabenthbudintavenesscntomredeuriviied 1,117 
Msn tlh nas euclacrbes biacnaeunal SR aninhicsiddedcstedhaesprudedcoeaes 1, 113 
ee ph ead hee ee Be EE ictirencinnercactnneewnsatenoencedes 1, 165 
ee SE i ceitinitiicinenaiataetdaeadeb recat 1, 187 
le ous. oko. canes ean bebe TR ga saks anand chic cnplobansioc 1, 186 
Tick Sell iotacdteakoaceeaus bal 1, 136 i Nc Saal ait teeta sd Sina a 1, 265 
* Ca IRE EE Beige SRE TET BEY SR bi heentteAciarninedutininnreenrvcdioben 1, 365 


Rtahid tibih bietenkespioni aime waded oie 1, 088 


1 As of July 1 of each year: 1940 to 1950 estimated; 1951 to 1960 projected. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Prepared by U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. - 


Marriage rates for the United States 1930-50 


Rates Rates 
(Per 1,000 (per 1,000 
Year: population) | Year—Continued population) 
RIE ee eee 9. 2 iil cevinicc dadiden dn caleansgeatiapiaiiti ta tat 12.7 
a iia Sac ahaa 8.6 i ers 5 ea el Geer a 13.2 
Teck. ou ie oe ba: 7.9 eS ee 208. Sie SS en Yt 11.8 
eh 8.7 Noa nistas tthe teeiahatenceaiaindiaioen 11.0 
Mis tisk lsd, gp ese, beh 10.3 pr RI SAI tS 2 
sss ei eal Bic et age 10. 4 i a cea 16.4 
NN eth acca Pan ee 10.7 ae eh hacia visa ecsenitttircatnbtas see 13. 9 
a cals eccacaicig 11.8 / a ee res 12.4 
aN 10. § a *16:7 
Ri as ot i ony 10.7 aS ae oe ee 
le 33.3 


1 Preliminary. 
? Preliminary : Based on first 9 months of 1950. 


, Source ; National Office of Vital Statistics. Prepared by U. S. Department of Labor, 
ia of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 12, 
Jul. 
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Estimated birth rates for the United States, 1930-50 


Rates * Rates * 
(Per 1,000 (Per 1,000 
Year: population) | Year—Continued population) 
Da cei atdaciuecrscadlacaideaicdieiitan aed 21.3 aeitde nikon aea see 20.3 
RN ee eee eee aan 20. 2 MN ids scigsac bebisitn segsisin cassebis wihlion 22.3 
BO Sin tensed CF ahahaha 19.5 OOD oo rssh ss Sse cheetah 22.9 
Pes ccshisestincics esate ba Eimal nahin ied 18. 4 inti ncihntiin Rn dente Gis sndoaminns 21.5 
Pia i a 19. 0 BI wince hictes arnt eceibacectacateic tahoe 20. 7 
BI iiveisdiechsaitiseg-Saevansonacnes Macatee 18.7 EL Se re eee 24. 5 
ON ig 6s direc cd Sinha aati 18. 4 iit emit inthe S 27.0 
BO bo a 18.7 pth i cet 25.3 
San terre i a 19.2 Nees rik sos ee eae eer eB 
iets Sion rennin 18.8 De Wait scott cereitee area ec ee °24.5 
ek wnishinaetinsthiitetnashale db atiiiepeies 19. 4 


1 Corrected for underregistration. 
2 Preliminary 
® Preliminary ; based on first 11 months of 1950. 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics. Prepared by U. S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 12, 
1951. 

LABOR FORCE 
Population and labor force, by age and sex, November 1950 


[In thousands] 





Not in labor force 
Popula- | In labor OO 


























Age-sex group ; + 
8 tion force ! Keeping In © : 
house school ther 
cusses omen _ _— aa He | | eI - —_———} ae 
RR eee: 112, 510 65, 450 32, 360 7, 560 7, 140 
Males: 
SE, PE Me OTs isc cscnedaiubcuacenteeeaeaien 55,380 | 45, 930 | (3) 3, 900 5, 470 
NE oi. sacs sisnrelcatiaidnie Gave ten whan aeinns eae wean 12, 370 8, 360 (3) 3, 600 390 
BITES,» ol ininints abinunemtie aan mennaieds ania eee 2, 220 560 (3) 1, 600 (3) 
IL -cso-osits ns scecene cnn eben arses leds ies a nad doe 2, 110 1, 030 (3) 1,000 (3) 
I a le 2, 190 1,640 (@) 470 (3) 
ae cenit 5,860} 5,130} (3) 530 | 190 
se ee nsitendietmee ae 11, 650 11, 100 (3) 270 | 280 
NN ie pide natn iale Daa wee 10, 360 | 9, 990 (3) | ) 340 
EE Ca ae iene mendbtiaa 8, 670 8, 210 (®) } (3) 440 
PIs a hiscl tices naaneemrenithian® : nandigall 6, 800 | 5, 810 | (3) | (3) 970 
65 years and over........-...-.-. wrica paste 5, 540 2, 460 | (3) } () 3, 040 
Female 
14 years and over__....---- 57,130 | 19,520 | 32,280 | 3, 660 | 1, 670 
14-24 Bekancmes lene socuaccea| Saga 4,810} 3,580) 3,610 160 
RR ee am  wonwaniveiecicaiiinmaiertis Amer at ie | 2, 150 280 (3) 1,780 | Q) 
Nhe ian = ag” a 640 | 250 1140; (8) 
18-19... Lae sdwavcdeceleuasubuskiaadieaaens 2, 140 1,110 | 560 | 450 | (3) 
20-24 5, 810 2, 780 2,720 | 240 (3) 
25-34... 7 12, 160 4, 260 | 7, 730 (3) 140 
BG. cdc cccencsncncsueste banshee | 10,780 4, 430 6, 230 (3) | 110 
RES REE PS age Se ae BRE 8, 900 3, 490 5, 270 | (3) | 140 
a eat oe ida a lace a eal 6, 920 1, 910 4, 800 | () 220 
Be, GINS QO ani cneceuacusamsocddinseresans 6, 210 640 4, 670 (4) | 900 








! Includes Armed Forces. 

2 Includes persons in institutions, disabled and retired persons, etc. 

3 Numbers under 100,000 are not shown, because they are subject to relatively large sampling variation 
Detail does not necessarily add to group total due to rounding. 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Prepared by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 
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Total labor force, by employment status, selected periods, 1929-50 


[In thousands] 


Civilian labor force 

















sled Total labor Employed 
Year and month force ! a | 
Total a he 
Mats | Agricul- | Nonagri- 
Total | tural cultural 
December: } 
eR apepaes Andee 64, 674 62, 538 | 60, 308 | 6, 234 54, 075 
Ree hE acs a ee eee 63, 475 62, 045 58, 556 | 6, 773 | 51, 783 
Pi 2bntastabtedsdeupeone 60, 870 59, 590 | 57, 947 | 6, 962 | 50, 985 
Sh iin bette dee hi tinct bake 65, 030 53, 210 | 52, 710 7, 760 | 44, 950 | 
1941 Jon Be avis ideale ee 57, 260 55, 330 51, 710 7,810 | 43, 900 
Annual averages: | | | 
eta aad ad ae | 64, 599 63, 099 | 59, 957 | 7,507 | 52, 450 | 
DL iwatdete ta cemicabien 63, 571 62, 105 58, 709 | 8, 026 | 50, 684 
Sins k tiedduntieg caaaiapaihe 62, 748 | 61, 442 | 59, 378 | 7,973 | 51, 405 
BF. n-dap, Riaisnalaeaen 61, 610 60,170 | 58, 030 8,260 | 49,770 
ee a ee 65, 890 54, 630 | 53, 960 8, 950 45, 010 
SE. coche cer thoccdeabon 55, 450 | 55, 230 | 45, 750 9, 610 | 36, 140 
1933 dh auhs niles @tatdiae 51, 690 | 51, 590 | 38, 760 10, 090 28, 670 
LESS pda aieiedidimarelaniaia | 49, 290 | 49, 180 | 47, 630 10, 450 37, 180 


1 Includes Armed Forces. 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census and U, S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Prepared by U.S. 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan 





Unem- 
ployed 





2, 22 
3, 489 
1, 643 
500 
3, 620 


3, 142 
3, 395 
2, 064 
2, 140 

670 
9, 480 
| 12, 830 
1, 550 





Department 
. 12, 1951. 


Hypothetical wartime labor force in relation to size of Armed Forces 


{In millions] 


| 
Total Civilian || | Total 
Armed Forces labor labor Armed Forces | labor 
force ! force ! 1] | force ! 
er ae 65. 6 | 63.6 || 9.0 | 69.5 
$6.0. S. a POE AE 66.5 4 63.5 || 10.0 69.9 
Miksi sanecadlakehetares 67.2 | 63.2 || 11.0 70.2 
6c... Letecbestie 67.7 | 62.7 || 12.0 70. 4 
a... L eteth plicit 68.2 | Oe iin i oce eset Al. 70.6 
ed eee Es eaten 68.8 | 61.8 || 13.0 FEE a et pn | 70.6 
ike snduddcaknecaneey 69.1 | Sires oe 70.6 
i} | 








! Based on October 1950 population. 


| 


|} Civilian 
labor 
| force! 


60.5 
59.9 
59.2 
58. 4 
58.0 
57.6 
56. 6 


Prepared by U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Em- 


ployment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 
WOMEN 


Marital status of women, by age, April 1949 and April 1940 


[In thousands] 








| | | Married, Other 

Year and age | Total | Single | husband marital 

| | present Status 
aati tab cuocihhehindoabaics Se ‘ | ae 

1949: | | 
a ee 2 56, 001 11, 174 | 35, 323 9, 505 
DNA siti l ue bas tavkiecdsicoeuebuasacanwess 6, 385 | 5, 430 | 840 | 116 
See SS ear ee es ee eel 5, 952 | 1, 836 | 3, 759 | 357 
MO Ro od neti ta gue aes Ae |} 11, 982 | 1, 437 | 9, 658 | 887 
ec Ri ee ett ewan | 10, 498 | 823 | 8, 471 | 1, 204 
SE Aa. cnc tiastves Ce ae cali saben 15, 307 | 1, 175 | 10, 550 | 3, 582 
65 years and over.....------------- See 5.879 | 474 | 2, 045 | 3, 359 
1946: 

"OG, B46 DORIS CIEE BOE: cccdnquccy ccccuddapen 50, 549 13, 936 | 28, 517 | 8, 096 
SE TE oe Joa Wee beta déhamein Saba s apne ste oe 7, 341 6. 608 | 656 | 77 
See ates Re ibedentenak tenes acaoleee 5, 895 | 2, 781 | 2, 850 | 264 
es. cio thtescsthe aia 4 ae 2, 050 | 7, 983 | 835 
NE oy 2 See oe bed eats cab poke igen 9, 168 | 951 | 7, 060 | 1, 158 
DILINpedbueveeiciinainnede~amdeubndniintenael 12, 713. | 1,117 | 8, 542 3, 054 
I OE WU cd civdendcimsivedencasiacenes oof 4,613 | 429 | 1, 476 | 2, 708 








Source. U. 8. Bureau of the Census. Prepared by U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics Jan. 12, 1951. 
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Married women, by presence of children under 5, April 1949 and April 1940 
{In thousands] 





Married women, husband present 
































seni 
Year and age 7 With 1 
Tots | With no or more 
otal children children 
| under 5 under 5 
1949: | 
Nia k scewican sabe clecnahcnlsilaetieticioa deca: sai riotice titanate ice 26, 204 | 15, 499 10, 705 
Est eee 2 oe eA 4, 598 1, 866 2, 732 
is Le nn dha onavndeebtat ES ees SS 4, 939 | 1,717 3, 222 
th Se te ee os elias Sc cane alls oh «ue aeb aiet 9, 352 5, 360 3, 992 
Pe Riciket te celta: ciduetlhdedune sin eboducgtgndagulhiivabnnétn asda 7,315 6, 555 760 
1940: 
a Een nc cntenemicndccsttbabdensaneune te eee oe 21, 299 | 14, 220 7,079 
OE ss. fa clan as lib taernte ocean tiendoawe ss nse tasnin Maat ediociarnalite bedi enables 3, 490 1, 674 1, 816 
I sien aah ate ee eeesn s.cxcnien Slain glean hin sh neat scainn Lah dag ath apie canes 3, 951 1, 884 2, 067 
DOs a illkdiicnecasetiieds saeneuueahak<asspsaeieennceeahibe 7, 605 5, 010 2, 597 
2 ROS a eae ee eee oe eS 6, 253 5, 654 600 
| 1 








Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Prepared by U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 


Labor force status of married women, by presenee of own children under 6 years 
of age, April 1949 


{In thousands] 





In labor force 























Number and age of own children Population 

r Percent of 

Number population 
. ed of I ete 
Married women, husband present. ............-..---.------- 35, 323 7,959 22.5 
With no own children under 6.__.._._.......-.-.----..--- | 23, 605 6, 674 28.3 
enn Gene nn eh edinsianmont 15, 814 4, 544 28.7 
eine Gn none cuneweenubnsinn 7, 791 2, 130 27.3 
oe eee Ure I UII, Os, «gore cece cece cuepececanouce 11,718 1 285 11.0 
UE Ce Be IES. wesw eicrcuteoscmicawiscas< actec unis 6, 555 654 10.0 
Soune 6 OO tf Pets MO ssc... oe nk ois cnck essen cciasswccun 5, 163 | 631 12.2 
~ Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. Prepared by U. Department of Labor, Bureu « Bureu of Labor Sta- 


tistics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Ter 12, 1951. 


EMPLOYMENT AND HOURS 


Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry division, selected 
periods, 1939-50 


[In thousands] 








\November| June |November November|November November 





Industry | 1950! | 1950 [amg | ree | ost | 1989 

canetbiane saab a ee 

i ine ath ed ie ae | 45,756 | 43,945 42,784 | 41, 267 267 | 37, 831 | 31, 491 
NN a ee teas oka 936 | 946 917 | 859 1, 009 943 
Contract construction__.........-.--- dba 2, 537 | 2, 414 | 2, 244 | 1, 057 1, 879 1, 161 
Manufacturing - - - - Soe ee! Le ee ey 16, 695 13, 821 10, 746 
Metals and metal products. . 6, 879 | 6, 301 5, 493 | 9, 069 6, 062 3, 896 
Petroleum, chemicals and rubber. --_-| 1, 237 | 1, 156 | 1, 140 | 1, 154 933 749 
All other manufacturing --___......--- 7,591} 7,200} 7,174 | 6,472 6, 826 6, 101 
— and public utilities... _- 4, 114 | 4,023 | 3, 892 | 3,819 3, 369 3, 009 
Trade ‘ ah stalls tials asa oss) 9, 880 | 9, 411 9, 607 7, 544 7, 748 6, 8&3 
Finance..-.....-- Sicageoeeeetoconaieas Tae 1, 827 1, 766 | 352] 1/459 1, 377 
Service - pices tel ents ishnds bdnstains j 4, 724 | 4,826 | 4, 768 3, 909 3, 750 3,317 
Cer ans dis 6, 037 | 5, 832 5, 783 | 6, 032 4, 796 4, 054 
Federal defense agencies...-...._._--- | 863 | 675 | 700 2, 046 662 202 
All other government. -__..-....-.-.... | 65,174] 5,157] 5,083 3, 986 4, 134 3, 852 








1 Preliminary. 





Prepared by U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 
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Number of employees in selected defense activities, June and November 1950 


[In thousands] 








November Increase, June 

Industry 1950 ! June 1950 to November 

Total selected defense activities................-.-..---- 1, 295. 0 1, 035.6 259. 4 
SR a iis cnn ek aa gaine aii haha kh themes mdia em une eened ting 27.4 23.7 3.7 
BE iicsionicecan sett ‘ i 317.2 256. 4 60.8 
Shipbuilding (private) 87.5 80.9 6.6 
Federal defense agencies (civilians) __...........-..----------- 862. 9 674.6 188.3 


1 Preliminary. 


Prepared by U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Em- 
ployment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 


Average weekly hours of production workers in manufacturing industries, 
selected months, 1940-50 

















| 
! 
Year and month a | Durable Nondurable 

1 
1950—December ! 41.6 42.5 40.5 
November 41.2 41.9 40.3 
October 41.3 | 42.1 40.3 
September 41.0 | 41.7 40. 2 
August 41.2 | 41.8 40.5 
TM ceint hia hind einem hse teen memmdneMastke a sim 40.5 41.1 39.8 
lade Bois Ricoh teetering duc elie ip msds sei srariacect shel cdesroincon chanted cick 40.4 41.6 39.5 
a. accep einbepuubnnchbemmnsuam mai 45.6 47.1 43.5 
a on di nan ce din kaa eurdineshad Genaaalainane 41.1 42.5 39. 6 
han ack. ooccnuneieassoamiauiiighomtesiines 39.8 .4 38.3 


1 Preliminary. 


Prepared by U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951, 


Labor turn-over rates in manufacturing, November 1940-50 


[Per 100 employees] 


















Total Separations 
ota 
November— accessions 

Total | Lay-ofts Other ! 
Bc tutuwas dock idewdaenebeeeeakekene 4.3 3.9 7h 2.2 0.6 
a tnidiins sun dibied nortan nddeulebdbewe wi 3.3 4.0 2.5 1.2 -3 
Bei io th Gietiasombire dies st elniia tieteeinin nape de waeke 3.9 4.1 14 2.2 5 
Plivivnkésnecdsetesaskthunctetetarebesens 4.8 4.0 | .8 2.7 5 
BEd thatépaiin cetiddnd heh aeedeeieeebanwes 5.7 4.9 at 3.7 5 
i a lt 8.7 we 1.7 4.7 as 
i di a oe 6.1 6.0 5 4.6 -9 
PER sdb duis ceceteUdi nt duwcdsdauweddeed 6.6 6.4 My 4.5 1.2 
Ws seen dilde Ui bibs dss etebdudes 8.1 7.1 sF 4.2 2.3 
i akts cles nd ied oatba cls chimaes ne Aaied diekecce 3.9 3.5 1.4 1.6 5 
elke aiken neha al ice aida ci abil 4.7 3.1 1.6 1.1 -4 








1 Includes military separations, discharges, and miscellaneous separations. 


Prepared by U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 





78743—51 


24 
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LABOR MARKET AREAS 


Classification of major labor market areas, November 1949 to November 1950 




















Classification ! 
Year and month enna In em ENP een 
A | B | Cc D E 
Based on 152 areas 
=~ TT 
I ss ckicabh i lennuhewsan 56 64 24 8 0 
September-_....-...- san cninaeaswedaune 52 58 33 7 2 
| a a EN GB i cs Ce 
Based on 100 areas 

ot ee cee RRM as et al a 
1950—November...........-..-.....- ci 40 | 44 13 3 0 
UN cocci re + nkpn witht oe ean ahaha 36 | 40 19 3 2 
NE cnctacacusacink wiichastoeinscstennes-eee 15 | 30 2 23 3 
OEE SA AE 9 | 28 28 26 | 9 
SRN SERS 4 | 17 21 | 46 12 
a er ee 1 | 14 | 22 | 50 | 13 
190d Noveltiber........-.------cnccaseuce 3 19 | 23 | 43 | 12 
1 Explanation of classification code: Unemployment 
as percent of 

Code: labor force 
Bh. icschane eadesccaumals sonia ndiamivaeeileaalias pina dibiennapctenie anne Under 3 
ON a aes ee eureka tenet sie Achaea ocpertolaeaBioenea 3-4.9 
Cin cacbabiossianseuneaee sce berms i iia an ta lalate 5-6. 9 
Oe Oe ge ais dic nn sseemaildtiie ohanedanannede aniuatehtndinitmaenenediainimenati 7-11.9 
Disidchant oaneanccipadev ioc paciehenn ed mphibelbisaleteedmiicinaiashi den ugiglai-paaalaee 12 and over 


Source: Bureau of Employment Security. Prepared by U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 


OCCUPATIONS 


Estimated number of male workers aged 19 to 34 employed in critical occupations, 
October 1950* 





Workers in critical occupations 


Percent of 
total civilian 


Percent of 


Age group 
total males 








| 
Number | in critical | males in 
occupations age group 

— sa oni sacl | a - 

All ages sik lec deapsciaccahah ss esha lb-Guireuch rade pavians wanna or Rice 1, 710, 000 ST Baie ee 
Aged 19 to 34 years.........-- pike pedis tase va eteedsismine 640, 000 38.0 4.0 
ENS FO re FOB. 8 5h hn 2c ction cedeenaetcegnbadessnsen | 140, 000 | 8.0 2.0 
pee ae Pe ee Se | 210, 000 13.0 5.0 
DE Oe ee Pin aici dene cccnnpdetissacensdnkeleenawes 290, 000 17.0 5.0 





1 Includes only those workers in occupations which were on the original list of critical occupations issued 
by the Interdepartment Committee on Essential Activities and Critical Occupations on August 3, 1950. 
Includes apprentices in these occupations. 


Prepared by U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Em- 
ployment Statistics, January 12, 1951, 


Estimated age distribution of apprentices in critical occupations, October 1950 





Age group: Number 
ONC Cann II PE NII i sccacceccrsieta ScabShn on nese anon anual eek ceakapeeeeedpalleaiel 200 

Ba a aioe Siig ene erin tae eden eg aac eeeakient Acts ais aden 7, 300 
a a a NF ce a Ok ee 8, 500 

Se MARINI COMI: iscnscctinin acti ashes ead casa acid onan ai tiadiadiie lithe aepsicssea al aanina ie 1, 000 
PI Naas 0 sa ha cca rhe aac eben naecs eon cabanas pce dear eae 717, 000 


1 Excludes apprentices not enrolled in registered programs. Represents 8 percent of the 
210,000 total registered apprentices. 


Prepared by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Man- 
power and Employment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 
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Number of apprentices enroiled in registered programs, quarterly months, 








1948-50 * 
| 
Month | 1950 | 149 =| 1948 
ac a a a a a eed 226, 225 | 238, 257 | 207, 863 
SE heh idee demiayddean meena hseasass a déaoweadedtteniawh 214, 901 236, 552 | 218, 334 
er alae cen einweal thane | 210, 595 236, 175 | 227, 951 
Ce ttn oa sieaes ae duane taepeesebodnese 231, 310 | 233, 302 
| | 





1 On active file at end of month. 
Prepared by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Em- 
ployment Statistics, Jan. 12, 1951. 
ARMED FORCES AND SELECTIVE SERVICE 


ROTC enrollment, by branch of service and by class, Sept. 30, 1950 


Number enrolled 




















Class ie a ee 
—- Army Air Force | Navy 
Qi os siictewan ees eeeteressesss xcs. uitiineasatadaes 197, 945 123, 336 62, 097 | 12, 512 
NN eda a an So mn 91, 289 Pe 45, 372. roy 
a a 56, 201 28, 231 () 
SNE SND eeitdsieinirdcemnabduesincacdaddibenewaneuned 34, 998 17, 141 (1) 
SRN i cE BRO Bawa F 32, 047 | "16,725. o 
Third NA. cc noeicesudmeeshsienbeiacunadiae swe - Seseste | 49,648 | 9,995 a 
EE ES itis cui sigedeaminnd ages dunt etedddicens dt aanien | 12, 399 | 6, 730 () 





? Not available. 


Source: Department of Defense. Prepared by U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 16, 1951. 


ROTC enrollment, by year, 1947-50 


Year:? Number enrolled 2 
TEE en ta ae 101, 651 
see os HOES eee CECS Steines cw ciswsine eer dmeentimereeies 154, 658 
Tite sicdc dice, ic ANcaai ga Nesta U a aI bla eat al vs el coc: ai Ge cn ages india dels 163, 599 
Ce Ee en ree na ein hvu eeccaiccaene 197, 945 


1 As of September each year. 
7 Includes Army, Navy, and Air Force. 


Source: Department of Defense, Prepared by U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics, Jan. 16, 1951. 
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POPULATION CHANGES BY AGE GROUP 







NUMBER IN MILLIONS > ss 
151.7 +152 
+29.7 
TOTAL POPULATION 
+28.4 
65 YEARS AND OVER 

55 — 64 YEARS +12.7 

45 — 54 YEARS 
+14.8 

35 — 44 YEARS 
+76 

20 — 34 YEARS 

. 

-8.6 

10 — 19 YEARS 
+43.7 


Oo — 93 YEARS 


APRIL |, 1940 JULY |, 1950 


{RETED STATES DEPARTUENT OF LABOR 
Punt pu OF LamOR ETATIBTICS Sooree 
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2° 


MILLIONS 
1.6 
1.4 

2 


{ a a es eee =<. 
i Se EAB i oS EI oi oat nak Wns i Sek 
ro FP Og cme AO a ee Ne ee ma a Nein ae te. 


Pies sani ete 





cm ~ ms Men soa e* cm ernmnre re commmeth oe aeae Fe 


hau ae sacle wii ce Sh i ie me 





TBO 


te oe ae ee 


pee cee pen om a nm ak 

: es % be 

4a PRS I SS A Es 

(comer neertemgertrr re rercr 
ap. 

8. Mase wale awe wi SE ae 


STL tee te ne nae c.f so 


ars ee ae 


PROJECTED 


CRS oe mn 


1960 


1940 
Fe 
‘ 
| 


MALE POPULATION 18 YEARS OF AGE 


'4 ESTIMATED 
no 
| | 


1.6 


MILLIONS 


i 
i 


wm ee eS Ne 


WERE 52S 
‘ fw en ST SS i dat SS a Nn he Me as He 


_— 
i 





1940 4) 42 43 44-45 46 47 4B, 49 SO SI ee 
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LABOR FORCE 
wom Selected Years Monthly Totals 


WORKERS 


80 So — 80 
| 
| 
| 


70} 











TOTAL LABOR FORCE | 

/ 
/ | 
; 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 














1929 '33 ‘39 44 47 48 49 50 1948 1949 1950 1951 










Seerce GURTAY OF LABOR STATISTICS 
AND QUREAU OF THE COWSUS 


UNITED STATES OLPARTEERT OF LasOR 
SUREAy OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE 
By Age and Sex 


NOVEMBER 1950 
FEMALES MALES 


MILLIONS 
9 rie OR cn RS 





Ages 65 and Over 


—_. Cl 
———a, 


35 to 44 





pe 


Rey In the Labor Force In Housework 
TT] In School Fea Other 


SOVACE UNITED STATES BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 


ra ANNUALLY MONTHLY ai 


48 


_-DURABLE 





46 46 

44 44 
DURABLE~_ 

42 42 





“MANUFACTURING 


F - “o 


\NONDURABLE 


40 


'f 2 MANUFACTURING 


38 


38 
\. NONDURABLE 
36 36 
0 0 





1939 ‘<0 ‘4: ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 47 48 49 ‘SO ‘5! 1950 1951 


ii 
: 
‘ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 
SELECTED YEARS MONTHS 


MILLIONS MILLIONS 








1929 '33 ‘3S “44 ‘47 ‘48 ‘49 ‘SO 195) 1948 1949 1950 1951 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR SOURCE US BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
GUREAY OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
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HYPOTHETICAL WARTIME LABOR FORCE" 
IN RELATION TO SIZE OF ARMED FORCES 


LABOR FORCE (MILLIONS) 
80/ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Totol Labor Force 
(CL UDINE ARMED FORCES 
70} fe 


y 
Civilian Labor Force ~~ 


| 





8 
ARMED FORCES (MILLIONS) 


UMITED STATES Sanne oP caso © paseo on OCTORES 1980 POPmLaTION 
SUREAY OF LABOR STATISTY 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, January 31, 1951. 
Hon. LyNnpvon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I am transmitting herewith supplements to the testi- 
mony dealing with manpower considerations affecting military service policies 
which I gave before your subcommittee on January 16, 1951. The supplements 
enclosed herewith include information concerning matters on which members 
of the subcommittee expressed a desire to receive further data, as well as addi- 
tional material which I believe the subcommittee will find useful in its deliber- 
ations. 
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I would appreciate it very much if the supplementary material is made part 
of the record of the subcommittee’s hearings as an appendix to my testimony. 
Yours very truly, 
MAvrRIce J. Tosin, 
Secretary of Labor. 


MANPOWER EFFECTS OF A 27-MONTH TRAINING AND SERVICE PERIOD 


FOR INDUCTEES UNDER THE SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT 

1. Effect on military manpower supply.—The Department of Defense, in its 
testimony before the Senate Armed Services Committee, has requested an ex- 
tension of the training and service period for inductees from 21 months to a 
maximum of 27 months. This request has been based on the following grounds: 

(a) The need for increasing the number of combat-ready men in active 
service, and of reducing the replacement problem, during the critical years 
ahead. It was also indicated that substantial savings would result from 
the reduced turn-over of men in the armed services. 

(vb) The need to maintain a supply of men in the selective service pool, 
at all times, adequate to meet replacement needs of the Armed Forces, as 
men currently being inducted complete their term of service. 

The Department of Labor is not in a position to comment on point (a), which 
involves basie decisions as to military manpower requirements and as to the 
disposition of our Armed Forces. With respect to manpower supply, estimates 
have been submitted by the Department of Defense to the committee showing 
the potential effects of alternative service periods upon the selective-service pool 
in fiscal years 1953 and 1954. Assuming no other basic changes in the Selective 
Service Act or administrative practices, the Department of Defense has esti- 
mated that the number of men in the selective-service pool, as of June 30, 1953, 
would range from 127,000 under the 21-month service period to 343,000 under a 
27-month service. As of June 30, 1954, the pool would total 181,000 for the 
21-month period and 415,000 under a 27-month service provision. 

The extension of the draft to the 18-year-old group and a lowering of exami- 
nation standards would, of course, add substantially to the backlog of men who 
would be available for military training and service at these dates. It is possible 
that the latter measures, without any increase in the 21-month service period, 
would permit the maintenance of an armed force at a 3.5 million level for the 
next few years, even after allowance for a “safety margin” in the manpower 
pool of as much as one-half million men. However, there would be relatively 
little leeway in the pool in the event that international events were to require 
any substantial increase in the size of the Armed Forces above the 3.5 million 
level, 

It is important to note, too, that the proposed 27-month service period repre- 
sents a maximum period of service and training, and that the President is author- 
ized to reduce this period, consistent with the needs of the armed services. 

2. Effect on civilian manpower supply.—An increase of the total military service 
period from 21 months to 27 months without any other changes in military man- 
power requirements would not affect the over-all suply of manpower available 
to the civilian economy since the longer service period would be offset by the 
smaller number of replacements for inductees required each year. To the extent 
that a longer service period would result in lower monthly draft quotas than 
would otherwise be necessary, it would make it possible for draft boards to be 
more liberal in granting deferments to workers engaged in critical occupations 
and essential activities. It is possible, too, that a longer service period might 
result in greater consideration to hardship cases. However, there is no basis 
in the current Selective Service Act or regulations for assuming that an increase 
in the length of service would, in fact, be accompanied by any change in deferment 
policies or practices. 

It is equally difficult, on the basis of present information, to determine the 
possible long-range effects of an increased period of military service upon the 
flow of young men through colleges into scientific and other professional occu- 
pations. During World War II, college enrollments of men declined from a 
prewar peak of 893,000 in the school year 1939—40, to 309,000 civilians in 1943-44, 
as a result of the movement of young men into the Armed Forces and into war 
industries. The resulting deficit has been offset, however, by the record en- 
rollment of veterans in college, under the stimulus of the “GI bill of rights.” 
College enrollments of man reached a record level of 1,900,000 in 1949-50 and 
are estimated at 1,750,000 in 1950-51. 
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It is clear that a substantial number of veterans who entered or reentered 
colleges and other institutions of higher learning after World War II, were only 
able to do so because of the educational allowances availahle to them under 
existing legislation. No comparable benefits are at present available to induc- 
tees under the Selective Service Act of 1948. In the absence of such benefits, 
it is probable that some proportion of young men who would be inducted into the 
Armed Forces at age 18 or upon completion of high schol (under pending pro- 
posals), and who would normally have continued into college or into training for 
a skilled job, may be discouraged from taking this training after their military 
service, due to the 2-year interruption in their normal life cycle. It is also 
probable that an extension in the military service period will, to some extent, 
tend to increase the number of young men who would be discouraged from 
initiating an extended period of training or schooling upon their discharge. 
However, there is no basis for estimating the numbers who might be affected, 
or the extent to which other influences operating in the economy (such as 
the expanding demand for highly trained manpower) might tend to offset this 
factor. 


STATEMENT ON THE PROBLEM OF OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT 


According to selective service records, there were at the end of November 1950 
only 155,000 men classified as deferred on occupational grounds. Of this num- 
ber, 95,000 were in agriculture and 60,000 were in industry. This represented 
only 2.2 percent of the total number of classified registrants aged 19 to 25. 

In order to make full use of our manpower skills, it is desirable to have 
machinery for deferring those workers whose skills are critical to the economy, 
unless their skills are also needed by the Armed Forces. The Labor Department 
has proposed a procedure for determining the skills which are critical to the 
economy by developing a list of critical occupations. These are attached to a list 
of such occupations and the criteria which were used in developing the list. It is 
my understanding that the list of critical occupations is currently being used 
by the Department of Defense in the calling up of reservists and national guards- 
men and has been distributed to selective service boards as a guide. 

Past experience indicates that as the defense effort expands and the labor 
market becomes increasingly tight, the list of critical occupations tends to grow 
and the seriousness of the shortage of labor within each critical occupation tends 
to increase. Consequently, it is reasonable to conclude that the need for workers 
with these skills in the economy will increase as employment on defense con- 
tracts increases. In the event of full-scale mobilization, the whole problem of 
granting occupational deferments would become acute. For example, in World 
War II it was not only necessary to postpone inductions of many workers in 
essential activities but also necessary to furlough a number of miners and foundry 
laborers who had been inducted. 

At the present moment, shortages of skilled workers are reported from a number 
of major industrial areas and in some industries of major importance to the 
defense effort. These shortages are not, however, significantly holding up pro- 
duction for two reasons. First, the impact of stepped-up military production 
is only beginning to affect the labor market, and the big boost in defense employ- 
ment still lies ahead. Secondly, the present Draft Act is limited to those between 
the ages of 19 and 26, and excludes veterans and married men. Consequently, 
the number of workers in the narrow group eligible for the draft is relatively 
small: In the event of full mobilization, the demand for workers in war industry 
would increase enormously and simultaneously the draft would undoubtedly 
be broadened to cover higher age groups. Each of these developments would 
aggravate the occupational deferment problem. Consequently, the policies 
which we adopt now should be those which not only will meet our needs now but 
also will suffice if it ever becomes necessary to mobilize fully. 

Even within the present narrow limitation of the draft and with the low 
level of current military production, there are some individuals within the draft 
group who possess kills critical for civilian and military production. Lack of 
adequate data prevents a precise count of the number of these workers. It is 
known, however, that most of them are in the older ages within the 19 through 
25 group. Very few of those with critical skills are as young as 19, although 
at this age and above we encounter apprentices in the critical occupation group 
and the older they are the closer they are approaching full journeyman status. 
Similar considerations apply to college students preparing to enter critical 
technical and professional fields. 
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The addition of 18-year-olds to the pool of available selective service registrants 
will permit local boards to be more liberal in granting occupational deferments 
and as a result will permit us to anticipate some of the problems that will arise 
later this calendar year as defense employment rises by some 4,000,000 workers. 
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[U. S. Department of Labor. For release August 3, 1950] 


TOBIN PUBLISHES CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS LIST 


Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin today made public a list of critical occu- 
pations prepared for the use of the Department of Defense in expanding the 


Armed Forces. 


The list was divided into two groups, professional and related occupations and 


skilled occupations, 


“In the preparation of the list of critical occupations, selection of specific occu- 
pations was made on the basis of three major considerations,” Tobin said. These 


were: 


(a) The demand, in essential industries and activities for persons qualified to 
work in the occupations would exceed the total supply under conditions of full 


mobilization. 


(b) A minimum training time of 2 years (or the equivalent in work experience) 
is necessary to the satisfactory performance of all the major tasks found in the 


occupation, 


(c) The occupation is essential to the functioning of the industries or activities 


in which it occurs. 


“The list of critical occupations is in two parts: Part I provides occupational 


titles only; part II includes definitions of the occupations, 


The definitions refer 


to the Dictionary of Occupational Titles of the United States Employment Service 


(1949 edition) whenever possible. 


“This list will be subject to review and revision.” 
The list of critical occupations follows: 


Part I. 


TITLES 


PROFESSIONAL AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


Agronomist 
Architect, marine 
Bacteriologist 
Biologist 
Botanist 
Chemist—includes— 
Chemist, analytical; chemist, bio- 
logical 
Chemist, organic; chemist, physical 
Chemist, inorganic, pharmacogno- 
sist 
Pharmacologist 
Clinical psychologist 
Dentist 
Engineer—includes— 
Engineer, chemical — 
only— 
Chemical engineer 
Ceramic engineer 
Engineer, civil 
Engineer, electrical 
Engineer, industrial 
Engineer, mechanical 
Engineer, mining 


includes 


Engineer—includes—Continued 
Engineer, petroleum 
Engineer, sanitary 
Engineer, chief, marine 

Entomologist 

Geologist—includes geologist and geo- 

physicist 

Master, ship 

Mathematician 

Metallurgist—includes— 
Metallurgist, extractive 
Metallurgist, physical 

Nurse, professional 

Osteopath 

Parasitologist 

Physicians and surgeons 

Physicist . 

Plant pathologist 

Teacher (critical occupations only) 

Tool and die designer—includes only— 
Die designer 
Tool designer 

Veterinarian 


SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


Aircraft and engine mechanic—includes 
only— 
Aircraft mechanic 
Airplane engine mechanic 
Airplane mechanic 


Apprentice (critical occupations only) 
Boilermaker—includes— 
Boilermaker; lay-out man; 
man 
Boiler-shop mechanic 


fit-up 
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SKILLED OCCUPATIONS—Ccontinued 





Boilermaker, marine Machinist—includes—Continued 
Bricklayer, refractory Laboratory mechanic 
Coremaker Lay-out man 
Driller, petroleum—includes— Marine machinist 
Cable driller Job setter 
Rotary driller Maintenance mechanic 
Die setter Millwright 
Electrician, airplane Model maker 
Foreman (critical occupations only) Molder—ineludes only— 
Glass blower, laboratory apparatus Molder, bench 
Instrument repairman—inciudes only— Molder, finish 
Instrument repairman Molder, floor 
Aircraft instrument man Molder, pattern 
Electrical instrument repairman Patternmaker 
Lay-out man, marine Precision-lens grinder—includes only— 
Loftsman—includes only— Precision-lens grinder 
Loftsman, marine; mock-up as- Precision-lens polisher 
sembler Roller, iron and steel 
Loftsman, aircraft; boilermaker- | Ship rigger 
loftsman Stillman, petroleum processing 
Machinist—includes— Tool and die maker—includes only— 
Machinist Die maker 
Bench machinist Tool maker 
Instrument maker Tool and die maker 





[U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. For release 7 p. m., Thursday, 
August 3, 1950] 

Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer today made public a “Tentative list 
of essential activities’’ requested by the Department of Defense as a guide for 
calling up for active duty members of the civilian components of the Armed 
Forces. 

Coincidentally, the Department of Defense issued a statement of its over-all 
policy concerning the deferment of members of the civilian components of the 
Armed Forces. 

“The list of essential activities is very broad in its coverage of essential 
industries and will be subject to revision from time to time as the national 
emergency requires,” the Secretary said. 

“Industrial and commercial activities in the list are not rated as to relative 
importance but three criteria were used in assembling the categories,” the Secre- 
tary said. They are: 

1. Activities directly contributing to the production of war materials. 

2. Activities necessary for the maintenance of the production of war materials. 

3. Activities essential for the maintenance of national safety, health, and 
interest. 

Group numbers used in the list are the same as those found in the Bureau 
of the Budget’s Standard Industrial Classification Manual which was used in 
assembling the list. 

Below is a copy ef the list made public by Secretary Sawyer today. 


Aveust 1, 1950. 
TENTATIVE LIST OF ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 
(Issued in connection with the policy of the Department of Defense concerning 
the delay in call to active duty of members of the civilian components of 


the Armed Forces) 
CRITERIA 


1. Activities directly engaged in the production of war materials. 

2. Activities necessary for the maintenance of the production of war materials 
included in 1 above. 

3. Activities essential for the maintenance of national safety, health, and 
interest. 


f 
( 
] 


an 
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In general, essential activities are identified by broad categories. The group 
and industry numbers shown refer to the code numbers in the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual of the Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the 
Budzet. That manual may be referred to for a detailed list of the industries 
included under each group. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Major Group 19—Ordnance and Accessories 


Includes establishments engaged in manufacturing artillery, small arms, and 
related equipment; ammunition; tanks and tank parts; sighting and fire-con- 
trol equipment, and miscellaneous ordnance and accessories, not elsewhere 
classified. 


Major Group 20—Food and Kindred Products 


Includes establishments manufacturing foods and beverages for human con- 
sumption, and certain related products such as manufactured ice, chewing gum, 
and prepared feeds for animals and fowls. 


Major Group 21—Tobaceco Manufactures 


Includes establishments engaged in manufacturing cigarettes, cigars, smok- 
ing and chewing tobacco, and snuff, and in stemming and redrying tobacco. The 
manufacture of insecticides from tobacco byproducts is included in Major Group 
28. 

Major Group 22—Teatile Mill Products, excluding lace goods (2292) 

Includes establishments engaged in performing any of the following operations, 
regardless of the type of fiber used: (1) manufacturing yarn, thread, cordage, 
and twine; (2) manufacturing woven fabric, carpets and rugs, braids, knit 
fabric, knit garments, and other products from yarn; (3) dyeing and finish- 
ing fibers, yarn and fabric; and (4) coating, waterproofing, and otherwise treat- 
ing fabric. 


Major Group 23—Apparel and Other Finished Products Made from Fabrics and 
Similar Materials, excluding fur goods (237), robes and dressing gowns 
(2384), curtains and draperies (2391), pleating, stitching, and tucking for 
the trade (2395), embroideries, except schliffi-machine (2398) 

Includes establishments producing clothing and related fabricated products by 
cutting and sewing purchased woven or knit fabrics. All types of textiles are 
utilized, as well as leather, rubberized fabrics, and other materials. 


Major Group 24—Lumber and Wood products (except Furniture) excluding 
mirror and picture frames (2493) 

Includes logging camps engaged in cutting timber and pulpwood; merchant 
sawmills, veneer mills, lath mills, shingle mills, cooperate-stock mills, planing 
mills, and plywood mills engaged in producing lumber and wood basic materials; 
and establishments engaged in manufacturing finished articles made entirely or 
mainly of wood or wood substitutes. 


Major Group 25—Furniture and Firtures, excluding reed and rattan furniture 
p 


Includes establishments engaged in manufacturing household, office, (2513) 
public-building, professional, and restaurant furniture, office and store fixtures, 
and window and door screens and shades. 


Major Group 26—Paper and Allied Products 
Includes the manufacture of pulp primarily from wood, and from rags and 
other fibers; the conversion of these pulps into any kind of paper or paperboard ; 


and the manufacture of paper and paperboard into converted paper products 
such as coated paper, paper bags, paper boxes, cards, and envelopes. 


Major Group 27?—Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, excluding greet- 
ing cards (277) 

Includes establishments engaged in printing, publishing, and lithographing ; 
and those performing services for the printing trades such as bookbinding, type- 
setting, engraving, photoengraving, and electrotyping. This grcup also includes 
publishers regardless of whether or not they do their own printing. News 
syndicates are classified in service industries, 
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Major Group 28—Chemicals and Allied Products 


Includes establishments producing basic chemicals, and establishments manu- 
facturing products by predominantly chemical processes. Establishments classi- 
fied in this major group manufacture three general classes of products: 

(1) basie chemicals such as acids, alkalies, salts, and organic chemicals; 

(2) chemical products to be used in further manufacture such as synthetic 
fibers, plastics materials, crude animal and vegetable oils, dry colors, and pig- 
ments; and (3) finished chemical products to be used for ultimate consumption 
such as drugs, cosmetics, and soaps; or to be used as materials or supplies in 
other industries such as paints, fertilizers, and explosives. 


Major Group 29—Products of Petroleum and Coal 


Includes establishments refining crude petroleum and manufacturing coke and 
coke-oven products, paving and roofing materials, and other products made from 
petroleum and coal. Establishments manufacturing and distributing gas to con- 
sumers are classified in public utility industries. 


Major Group 830—Rubber Products 


Includes establishments manufacturing from natural or synthetic rubber, 
gutta percha, balata, or gutta siak, all kinds of rubber products such as tires, 
rubber footwear, mechanical rubber goods, and rubber sundries. This group also 
includes establishments manufacturing reclaimed rubber or rebuilt and retreaded 
rubber tires. 


Major Group 31—Leather and Leather Products, excluding house slippers (8142) 


Includes establishments engaged in tanning, currying, and finishing hides and 
skins, and establishments manufacturing finished leather and artificial leather 
products and some similar products made of other materials. 


Major Group 32—Stone, Clay, and Glass Products, excluding china decorating 
for the trade (3265), and statuary and art goods (8298) 


Includes establishments engaged in manufacturing flat glass and other glass 
products, cement, structural clay products, pottery, concrete and gypsum prod- 
ucts, cut-stone products, abrasive and asbestos products, etc., from materials 
taken principally from the earth in the form of stone, clay, and stand. 


Major Group 33—Primary Metal Industries 


Includes establishments engaged in the smelting and refining of ferrous and 
nonferrous metals from ore, pig, or scrap; in the folling, drawing, and alloy- 
ing of ferrous and nonferrous metals; and in the manufacture of castings, 
forgings, and other basic products of ferrous and nonferrous metals. 


Major Group 34—Fabricated Metal Products (except Ordnance, Machinery, and 
Transportation Equipment) 

Includes establishments engaged in fabricating ferrous and nonferrous metal 
products such as tin cans and other tinware, hand tools, cutlery, general hard- 
ware, nonelectric heating apparatus, fabricated structural metal products, metal 
stampings, lighting fixtures, fabricated wire products, and a variety of metal 
products not elsewhere classified. 


Major Group 35—Machinery (except Electrical) 

Includes establishments engaged in manufacturing machinery and prime mov- 
ers other than electrical equipment (Major Group 36). Machines powered by 
built-in or detachable electric motors ordinarily are included in this major group, 
with the exception of electrical household appliances (Major Group 36). Port- 
able tools, both electric and pneumatic powered are included in this major group, 
but hand tools are clssified in Major Group 34. 


Major Group 36—Electrical Machinery, Equipment, and Supplies 


Includes establishments engaged in manufacturing machinery, apparatus and 
supplies for the generation, storage, transmission, transformation, and utilization 
of electrical energy. The manufacture of electrical household appliances is 
included in this group, but machinery and equipment powered by built-in or 
detachable electric motors is classified in Major Group 35. 


Major Group 8?—Transportation Equipment 


Includes establishments engaged in manufacturing equipment for transporta- 
tion of passengers and cargo by land, air, and water. Important products pro- 
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duced by establishments classified in this major group include motor vehicles, 
aircraft, ships, boats, railroad equipment, transit equipment, and miscellaneous 
transportation equipment such as motorcycles, bicycles, and horse-drawn 
vehicles. Includes, also, manufacturing components and repair parts for the 
above items of equipment. 


Major Group 88—Professional, Scientific, and Controlling Instruments; Photo- 
graphic and Optical Goods; Watches and Clocks 


Includes establishments engaged in manufacturing mechanical measuring 
laboratory and scientific instruments; optical instruments and lenses; surgical, 
medical, and dental instruments, equipment, and supplies; ophthalmic goods; 
photographic equipment and supplies ; watches and clocks. 


Major Group 89—Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries, excluding games and 
toys (3941); dolls (38942); feathers, plumes, and artificial flowers (3962) 
(but including down) ; lamp shades (3987) ; furs, dressed and dyed (3992) ; 
signs and advertising displays (3993) 

Includes establishments primarily engaged in manufacturing products not 
classified in any other manufacturing major group. Industries in this group 
fall into the following categories: jewelry, silverware and plated ware; musical 
instruments; pens, pencils, and other office materials; buttons, miscellaneous 
notions, fabricated plastics products; brooms and brushes; morticians’ goods; 
and other miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 


NON MANUFACTURING 


Major Group 01—Farms, excluding horticuitural specialties (0114) and non- 
commercial farms (0121) 


Includes commercial farms. 


Major Group 07—Agricultural Services and Hunting and Trapping, excluding 
horticultural services (0731) and hunting and trapping, and game propaga- 
tion (0741) 

Includes establishments primarily engaged in performing agricultural, animal 
husbandry, and horticultural services on a fee or contract basis. 


Major Group 08—Forestry 


Includes establishments primarily engaged in the operation of timber tracts, 
forest nurseries, and related activities, such as reforestation services and the 
gathering of gums, barks, balsam needles, maple sap, Spanish moss, and other 
forest preducts. 


Major Group 09—Fisheries 


Includes establishments primarily engaged in commercial fishing; the opera- 
tion of oyster farms and the tonging and dredging of oysters; the gathering of 
sponges, seaweed, etc.; and the operation of fish hatcheries or fishing preserves. 


Major Group 10—Metal Mining 


Includes establishments primarily engaged in mining, developing mines, or 
exploring for metallic minerals (ores). These ores are valued chiefly for the 
metals contained to be recovered for use as such or as constituents of alloys. In 
addition, ores of rare-earth metals and titanium are included. This major group 
also includes all ore dressing and beneficiating operations whether performed at 
mills operated in conjunction with the mines served or at mills, such as custom 
mills, operated separately. These include mills which crush, grind, wash, dry, 
sinter, or leach ore, or perform gravity separations or flotation operations. 


Major Group 11—Anthracite Mining 


Includes establishments primarily engaged in producing anthracite (hard 
coal). Mining operations, dredging operations, and preparation plants, such as 
cleaning plants, breakers, and washeries, whether or not such plants are operated 
in conjunction with the mines served, are included. 


Major Group 12—Bituminous Coal and Lignite Mining 


Includes establishments primarily engaged in producing bituminous coal or 
lignite. Mining operations, dredging operations, and preparation plants, such 
as cleaning plants, breakers, and washeries, whether or not such plants are 
operated in conjunction with the mines served, are included. 


78743—51——25 
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Major Group 13—Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Extraction 


Includes establishments primarily engaged in producing crude petroleum, 
natural gas, natural gasoline, and cycle condensate. Types of activities included 
are exploration, drilling, well operation and maintenance, and the operation of 
natural gasoline and cycle plants. The group includes emulsion breaking and 
desilting of crude petroleum performed to render the oil marketable. 


Major Group 14—Mining and Quarrying of Nonmetallic Minerals, Except Fuels 


Includes establishments primarily engaged in mining or quarrying, developing 
mines, or exploring for nonmetallic minerals, except fuels. Also included are 
certain well and brine operations, and primary preparation plants, such as those 
engaged in crushing, grinding, washing, or other concentration, except as indi- 
cated below. 


Major Group 15—Building Construction—General Contractors 


Includes general contractors primarily engaged in the construction of resi- 
dential, farm, industrial, commercial, public, or other buildings. 


Major Group 16-—Construction Other Than Building Construction—General 
Contractors 


Includes general contractors engaged in the construction of engineering proj- 
ects, such as highways and streets, bridges, sewers, railroads, irrigation projects, 
flood control projects and marine construction, and miscellaneous types of con- 
struction work other than buildings. 


Major Group 17—Construction—Special Trade Contractors 

Includes establishments specializing in activities such as plumbing, painting, 
plastering, and carpentering. Special trade contractors may work on subcon- 
tract from the general contractor, performing only part of work covered by the 
general contract, or they may work directly for the owner. Special trade con- 
tractors for the most part perform their work at the site of construction although 
they also may have shops where they perform work incidental to the site job. 


Major Group 40—Railroads 
Includes companies furnishing transportation by line-haul railroad, and certain 


services allied to rail transportation, such as sleeping and dining car service, 
railway express, and switching and terminal companies. 





Major Group 41—Local and Interurban Railways and Bus Lines 

Includes the operation of interurban, suburban, and urban street railway, 
rapid transit systems and trolley coach and motor bus systems, operated sepa- 
rately or in various combinations. Companies engaged in furnishing transporta- 
tion to local scenic features, including cable and cog railways, are also included. 


Major Group 42—Trucking and Warehousing 

Includes establishments furnishing local or long distance trucking, transfer, 
and draying services, or engaged in the storage of farm products, furniture and 
other household goods, or commercial goods of any nature. The operation of 
terminal facilities for handling freight is also included. 


Major Group 43—Street and Highway Transportation, Not Elsewhere Classified 


Includes companies or agencies furnishing passenger transportation by motor 
vehicle, such as intercity bus lines, school transportation services, ete. 


Major Group 44—Water Transportation 


Includes companies engaged in freight and passenger transportation on the 
open seas or inland waters, and companies furnishing such incidental services 
as lighterage, towing, and canal operation. 

Major Group 45—Transportation by Air 

Includes companies engaged in furnishing domestic and foreign transportation 
by air and also those operating airports and flying fields and furnishing terminal 
services. Companies primarily engaged in performing services which may inci- 
dentally use airplanes (crop dusting, aerial photography, ete.) are classified 
according to the service performed. 


Major Group 46—Pipeline Transportation 


Includes companies engaged in the pipeline transportation of petroleum and 
natural gas. 


i si tiem 


— 
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Major Group 47—Services Incidental to Transportation 

Includes companies furnishing services incidental to transportation such as 
forwarding and packing services, arrangement of transportation, and the opera- 
tion of stockyards. 


Major Group 48—Telecommunications 

Includes companies furnishing point-to-point communication services, whether 
by wire or radio, and whether intended to be received aurally or visually. Serv- 
ices for the exchange or recording of messages are also included. 


Major Group 49—Utilities and Sanitary Services 

Includes systems engaged in the generation, transmission, or distribution of 
electricity or gas, and the distribution of water or steam. Systeris engaged in 
the collection and disposal of wastes, such as garbage and sewage, by means of 
destroying or processing materials are also included. 


Major Group 50—Wholesale Trade—Merchant Wholesalers, excluding beer, wine, 
and distilled alcoholic beverages 
Includes establishments usually known as wholesalers, merchant wholesalers, 
or jobbers, primarily engaged in buying, taking title to, and where customary, 
physically storing and handling goods, and selling the goods at wholesale, princi- 
pally to retailers and industrial and commercial users. This group also includes 
industrial distributors, exporters, and importers, cash-and-carry wholesalers, 
drop shippers, wagon distributors, etc. The establishments included in this 
group may perform operations on the goods incidental to the wholesale trading 
and delivery, such as installing machinery, equipment, and fixtures; and col- 
jecting and bailing waste materials. 
Separately incorporated sales subsidiaries of manufacturing and mining com- 
panies are included in this major group. 


Major Group 51—Wholesale Trade, Other Than Merchant Wholesalers 

Includes four general types of wholesale establishments: (1) sales branches 
and sales offices of manufacturing and mining companies. (2) petroleum bulk 
stations, (3) agents and brokers, and (4) assemblers of farm products. 

Manufacturers’ sales branches frequently install machinery, equipment, or 
apparatus sold by them, and are sometimes engaged in leasing or renting ma- 
chinery or equipment. Such activities are considered a part of the normal 
wholesale functions, and are included in this major group. 


Major Group 52—Retail Trade—Building Materials and Farm Equipment 

Includes retail establishments selling lumber, building materials, and basic 
lines of hardware, such as tools, builders’ hardware, paint and glass, electrical 
supplies, roofing materials, and other equipment and supplies for home construc- 
tion. This major group also includes farm equipment dealers. Establishments 
included in this major group sell to contractors as well as to the general public. 
Vajor Group 53—Retail Trade—General Merchandise 

Includes retail stores which sell a number of lines of merchandise, such as 
dry goods, apparel and accessories, furniture and home furnishings, small wares, 
hardware, and food. The stores included in this group are know as department 
stores, variety stores, dry goods stores, general merchandise stores, general 


stores, etc. Mail order houses in the general merchandise field are included as 
a kind of business. 


Major Group 54—Retail Trade—Food, Including Candy, Nuts and Confectionery 
Stores (5441) 

Includes retail stores primarily engaged in selling food for home preparation 
and consumption. 


Major Group 55—Automotive Dealers and Gasoline Service Stations 


Includes retail dealers selling new and used automobiles and trucks, and new 
parts and accessories ; and gasoline service stations. This group includes estab- 
lishments dealing in used automobiles exclusively, but not establishments dealing 
exclusively in used parts (Group 593). Automobile repair shops maintained by 
establishments engaged in the sale of new automobiles are also included. 


Major Group 56—Retail Trade—Apparel and Accessories, excluding Furriers 
and Fur Shops (568) 


Includes retail stores primarily engaged in selling clothing, shoes, hats, under- 
wear, and related articles for personal wear and adornment. 
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Major Group 5?—Retail Trade—Furniture, Home Furnishings, and Equipment 


Includes retail stores selling goods used for furnishing the home, such as furni- 
ture, floor coverings, draperies, glass and chinaware, domestic stoves, refrigera- 
tors, and other household electrical and gas appliances. Establishments selling 
electrical and gas appliances are included in this group only if the major part 
of their sales consists of articles for home use. 


Major Group 58—Retail Trade—Eating and Drinking Places 

_ Includes retail establishments selling prepared foods and drinks for consump- 
tion on the premises, and also lunch counters and refreshment stands selling 
prepared foods and drinks for immediate consumption. 

Major Group 59—Retail Trade—Miscellaneous Retail Stores, excluding liquor 
stores (5912), antique stores (5932), sporting goods stores (5952), jewelry 
stores (5971), florists (5992), gift, novelty, and souvenir shops (5997) 

Includes retail stores, not elsewhere classified. These stores fall into the fol- 
lowing subgroups: (1) drug stores, (3) secondhand stores, (4) book and station- 
ery stores, (5) bicycle shops, (6) farm and garden supply stores, (8) fuel and ice 
dealers, and (9) miscellaneous retail stores not elsewhere classified. 


Major Group 60—Banking 


Includes institutions which are engaged in deposit banking or closely related 
functions, including fiduciary activities. 


Major Group 61—Credit Agencies Other than Banks 
Includes establishments engaged in extending credit in the form of loans but 
not engaged in deposit banking. 

Major Group 62—Security and Commodity Brokers, Dealers, Exchanges, and 
Services, excluding Security Brokers and dealers (621), security and com- 
modity exchanges (623), and services allied with the exchanges of securities 
or commodities (628) 

Includes commodity contract brokers and dealers and security flotation com- 
panies. 


Major Group 68—Insurance Carriers 
Includes life, accident, and health, fire and marine casualty, surety, title and 
other companies operating as underwriters of insurance. 

Major Group 65—Real Estate, excluding real estate operators and lessors (651), 
agents, brokers and managers (658), subdividors and developers (655), 
operative builders (656) 

Includes title abstract companies only. 

Major Group 70—Hotels, Rooming Houses, Camps, and Other Lodging Places, 
excluding seasonal hotels (7012), sporting camps and recreational camps 
(7082) ; 

Includes commercial establishments and institutions engaged in furnishing 
lodging and meals. 

Major Group 72—Personal Services, excluding “photographic studios, including 
commercial photograph,” (723) and barbers and beauty shops (724) 

Includes establishments primarily engaged in providing services generally in- 
volving the care of the person or his apparel, such as laundries, cleaning and 
dyeing plants, and cleaning and pressing shops. 

Major Group 78—Miscellaneous Business Services 

Includes establishments rendering services not elsewhere classified to business 
enterprises on a fee or contract basis. 

Major Group 75—Automobile Repair Services and Garages 

Includes establishments primarily engaged in furnishing automobile repair, 
rental, and storage services to the general public. 

Major Group 76—Miscellameous Repair Services 

Includes establishments engaged in miscellaneous repair services. It does not 


include some repair services of which the more important are automotive repair 
which is classified in Group 753, custom work in Industries 5671 and 5681, and 


shoe repair in Industry 7251. 
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Major Group 77—Radio Broadcasting (Including Facsimile Broadcasting) and 
Television 

Includes radio and television stations primarily engaged in activities involving 
the dissemination of radio communications, either aural or visual, intended to 
be received by the public through receiving sets, and networks primarily engaged 
in activities involving the transmission of program material by wire or radio 
to stations serving as network outlets. Radio stations and networks engaged in 
the sale of time for broadcast purposes and the furnishing of program material 
or services are also included. 


Major Group 78—Motion Pictures 

Includes establishments producing and distributing motion picture films, ex- 
hibiting motion pictures in commercially operated theaters, and furnishing serv- 
ices to the motion picture industry. 


Major Group 80—Medical and Other Health Services 

Includes establishments engaged in providing medical, surgical, and other 
health services to persons. Associations or groups formed primarily to provide 
medical or other health services to their members are included if the services 
are supplied by the establishment itself rather than by independent physicians 
or hospitals under contract, 


Major Group 81—Legal Services 


Includes establishments engaged in offering legal advice or legal services on a 
contract or free basis, the head or heads of which are members of the bar. 


Major Group 82—Education Services 


Includes establishments furnishing formal academic or technical courses, cor- 
respondence schools, commercial and trade schools, and libraries. 


Major Group 84—Museums, Art Galleries, and Botanical and Zoological Gardens 
Includes museums, art galleries, and botanical and zoological gardens. 


Major Group 86—Nonprofit Membership Organizations, excluding civic, social, 
and fraternal associations (8641), and nonprofit membership organizations 
not elsewhere classified (8699) 

Includes organizations operating on a nonprofit membership basis for the pro- 
motion of the interests of the members, such as trade associations; professional 
membership organizations; labor unions and similar labor organizations; and 
political, charitable, and religious organizations, 


Major Group 89—Miscellaneous Services 


Includes establishments engaged in rendering services, not elsewhere classified, 
such as those rendered by engineers, architects, artists, lecturers, and writers. 
This major group also includes nonprofit educational and scientific research 
agencies. 


Major Group 90—Government 


Includes Federal, State, and local governments. Agencies classifying govern- 
ment establishments industrially within this major group are urged to use the 
industry definitions provided for Major Groups 01-89 wherever applicable, pend- 
ing the development of a definitive classification for all government activities, 


{Department of Defense, Office of Public Information, Washington, D. C.] 
DEFERMENT POLICIES FOR RESERVISTS ANNOUNCED BY DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Policies for occupational deferment of members of civilian components, includ- 
ing the Reserves and the National Guard, in the mobilization of the Nation’s 
Armed Forces were announced today by Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson. 
: Criteria for delaying calls to active duty, prepared by the Personnel Policy 
Board of the Department of Defense, were outlined in two directives issued 
by Secretary Johnson, one covering the mobilization assienments of key civilian 
personnel within the Department of Defense and the other applying to reservists 
with critical occupational skills in other Government departments and in the 
civilian economy. 

The basic criteria for deferment of reservists in civilian occupations are the 
Department of Labor List of Critical Occupations and the Department of Com- 
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merce List of Essential Activities, both of which were announced today. Fun- 
damentally, the reservist deferred must be engaged in a critical occupation 
necessary to a highly essential activity and he will be deferred only until he 
can be satisfactorily replaced in that occupation. A delay in call to active duty, 
Secretary Johnson emphasized, may not be considered as an indefinite exemption 
from military service. 

The administration of the deferment policy is delegated to the three military 
departments in the Department of Defense as it concerns their respective Reserve 
components. 

Deferments in all cases will be made on an individual basis and may be termi- 
nated at any time because of overriding military considerations. Deferments 
for dependency are not included in the criteria, inasmuch as members of Reserve 
components are liable for call to active duty in time of need. Their status 
therefore, is different from that of men called to service under the Selective 
Service Act. However, it is the policy of the military departments to give 
consideration to hardship cases. 

Initial deferments of reservists in critical occupations in essential activities 
may not exceed a period of 6 months, and no extension may be for more than 
a period of 6 months. At the end of specified period of deferment each case 
will be reviewed to determine if proper cause for delay still exists, and Secretary 
Johnson directs that a stricter application of the criteria for deferment be made 
in evaluating requests for renewals. 

Application for delay in call to active duty should be made when the reservist 
receives his call to active duty and be made in writing. The request may be 
made by the reservist or his employer. 

The deferment policy for key civilian personnel within the Department of 
Defense is more stringent than that for reservists in other Government depart- 
ments and those in critical occupations in essential industry. A “key” position 
in the Military Establishment is defined primarily as “one which is in furtherance 
of the military effort.” In addition, all of the following conditions must apply: 

(1) Performance of the duties of the position is essential to the effectiveness 
of the activity to which it belongs. 

(2) The position cannot be filled by a replacement within a period of 3 months 
despite aggressive efforts of recruiting, training, or upgrading. 

(3) The operation to which the position contributes cannot be sustained by 
an alternative such as: (a) Job breakdown or simplification; (6) modification 
or production process. 

When it has been determined that a reservist in the Department of Defense 
fills a “key” position, the importance of his position as a “key” one will be 
measured according to the length of time it would take to obtain and train or 
indoctrinate a replacement. For administrative purposes, “key” civilian posi- 
tions in the Department of Defense will be classified according to the time 
required for replacement. These “Replacement classifications” are: (I) More 
than 1 year; (II) 7 through 12 months; (III) 4 through 6 months. 

Requests for delay in call to active duty by members of civilian components 
will not be considered unless they have actually received orders to report to 
active duty. Requests received in advance of receipt of such orders will be 
held but not acted upon until such time as orders to active duty are issued. 

Requests for delay in call should be addressed as follows: 

Army: Requests for delays in call to active duty should be made by a member 
of the Army Organized Reserve Corps through his unit commander or unit 
instructor to the commanding general of the Army area in which he resides. 

Navy: Requests for delay in call to active duty by Naval Reserve officers should 
be addressed to the Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel. Nonaviators will send 
requests via their naval district commandant. Aviation officers should send 
their requests via the Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training, Naval Air Station, 
Glenview, Il. 

Requests for deferment by enlisted personnel should be addressed to their 
naval district commandant by nonaviation personnel, and to the Chief of Naval 
Air Reserve Training, Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill, by enlisted aviation 
personnel, 

Marine Corps: All requests for delay in call to active duty must come from the 
individual through the chain of command, starting with the local inspector 
instructor. 

Air Force: Requests for delays in call of Air Force Reserves should be made 
to the headquarters of the numbered Air Force for the area in which the reservist 
resides. 
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National Guard: Requests for delays in call of Army and Air Force National 
Guardsmen should be made to the Adjutant General of the State concerned. 

The Personnel Policy Board of the Department of Defense, which prepared the 
criteria for delaying calls to active duty, provides policy guidance on personnel 
matters affecting both the military and civilian personnel in the Department 
of Defense. Chairman J. Thomas Schneider stated that “the deferment policy 
announced by Secretary of Defense Johnson reflects the views of the military 
departments and all other agencies of the Department of Defense.” 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 1, 1950. 

Memorandum for The Secretaries of the Military Departments 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense 

The Assistant Secretaries of Defense 

The Chairman of Boards, Staffs and Committees, OSD 

The Director of Offices, OSD 
Subject: Delays in Call to Active Duty for Members of the Civilian Components 

of the Armed Forces Possessing Critical Occupational Skills, (M-—20-50). 

By memorandum of 23 June 1950, the Chairman, National Security Resources 
Board, requested the Department of Defense to undertake, as a mobilization 
planning assignment, consideration of occupational deferment policies for mem- 
bers of reserve components of the Armed Forces. 

The Personnel Policy Board has submitted, and I have approved, the attached 
policy. In forwarding this policy to you, I invite your attention to the funda- 
mental considerations upon which it is based: 

1. The basic function of the civiilan components is to be available for military 
service in the Armed Forces in time of emergency. 

2. In an emergency the national interest may dictate that the ordering to 
active duty of certain reservists be delayed temporarily. 

3. The Military Department must reconcile the relative needs of the Depart- 
ments and the supporting Civilian economy for reservists possessing critical 
skills. 

4. The policies and criteria which have been developed represent a practical 
reconciliation of these two needs by guaranteeing the Military Departments 
critical persons most urgently needed by them and by providing for the retention 
in the civilian economy of critical persons who can be spared by the Armed 
Forces. 

5. Consideration for delay in call to active duty of a reservist should be based 
upon his current employment in a critical occupation necessary to a highly 
essential activity. 

6. Delays in call to active duty should be made on an individual basis only. 
Under no circumstances should blanket delays be granted. 

7. That implementation of this policy should be delegated to the Military 
Departments and redelegated by them to the echelon having the information 
necessary to carry out the policy. No agency outside the Department of Defense 
is necessary or desirable for the administration of this policy. 

8. Policy relative to delay in call to active duty of reservists is a matter of 
vital millitary and civil interest and should be given wide publicity. 


Louis JOHNSON. 
(Attachment—1. ) 


PoLicy oN DELAY IN CALL TO ACTIVE DUTY FOR MEMBERS OF CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 
OF THE ARMED ForcresS POSSESSING CRITICAL OCCUPATIONAL SKILLS 


1. GENERAL STATEMENT 


1. It is the traditional policy of this country to rely for national security 
largely upon the readiness and willingness of its citizens to mobilize rapidly as 
armed forces in the event of a national emergency. The basic function of the 
Civilian Components is to be available for military service in the Armed Forces 
in time of an emergency. 

2. In an emergency the national interest may dictate that the ordering to 
active duty of some reservists be delayed temporarily. Some members of the 
Civilian Companents are engaged in civilian occupations essential to activities 
critically necessary to the maintenance of the national health, safety, or interest. 
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Men with experience and skills in such occupations will be required by the 
Armed Forces and by the civilian economy in numbers far exceeding the supply. 
The Department of Defense is interested in seeing that military manpower 
objectives for these critical skills are attained and, at the same time, that pro- 
duction and research, vital to the national military effort, are not seriously 
impaired by a sudden withdrawal of these critical skills from the civilian 
economy. Because the Department of Defense has these dual interests, the 
immediate military requirement in a national emergency for reservists possessing 
such skills must be weighed, balanced, and reconciled with the civilian require- 
ments to the maximum extent possible in the interest of national security. 

3. It is the purpose of this statement to establish the basic criteria upon 
which requests for delay in call to active duty for the purpose outlined in 
paragraph 2 will be considered and evaluated. Delays in calling to active duty 
members of the Civilian Components shall not be considered as a means of 
exempting individuals indefinitely from military service, and such delays may 
be terminated at any time, due to overriding military considerations. Any 
initial delay in call to active duty under this policy may not exceed a period of 
six months and may be for a lesser period within the discretion of the Depart- 
ments concerned. At the end of the initial specified delay in call to active 
duty the same procedure outlined in this policy will govern, and additional 
delay in call to active duty may be authorized. However, a stricter application 
of the criteria set forth in this policy statement will be applied in evaluating 
requests for renewals. ’ 

4. In applying the policies outlined herein, each reservist when called to 
active duty, for whom a delay is requested, will be classified preceding actual 
assignment. Among other matters this classification will determine or varify 
the reservists civilian occupation in accordance with the titles, codes, and defini- 
tions of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles published by the Department of 
Labor. 

5. Delays in call to active duty shall be made on an individual basis only. 
Under no circumstances shall blanket delays be granted. 


Il. CRITERIA FOR DELAY IN CALL TO ACTIVE DUTY 


1. Members of the Civilian Components employed or engaged in critical 
civilian occupations or essential activities and who are needed for immediate 
utilization by the military services.—Such members will be considered for delay 
in call to active duty only if the following criteria are met: 

(1) The member is principally engaged or employed in a civilian occupation 
appearing on the Department of Labor List of Critical Occupations; and in a 
highly essential activity necessary to the national health, safety, or interest as 
defined in the Department of Commerce List of Essential Activities; or 

(2) The member is otherwise engaged or employed in a key position in a 
highly essential activity necessary to the national health, safety, or interest as 
defined in the Department of Commerce List of Essential Activities. 

(3) It is established after careful consideration of the member's or his 
employer’s written request that the member in fact complies with the criteria of 
1 or 2 above, and that there are unique circumstances surrounding the member's 
employment or work which give him essential knowledge or experience not 
possessed by any available replacement possessing the same skill. 

2. Members of the Civilian Components Occupying Critical Key Managerial 
Jobs.—The following applies only in the case of a member occupying a critical 
key managerial position not otherwise accounted for in the Department of Labor 
List of Critical Occupations. Such member may be authorized delay in call to 
active duty by the military department concerned only if all the following 
criteria are met: 

(a) The member’s call to active duty would cause material loss in production, 
services or research necessary to the national health, safety or interest. 

(b) Written representation is submitted giving specific justification for delay 
in call to active duty. 

(c) The urgency of the civilian work outweighs the need of the armed forces 
for his services. 

(d) Request for delay in call.to active duty of men under 26 years of age will 
be considered only in exceptional cases. 

8. Members of Civilian Components enrolled in educational institutions or 
engaged in research and scientific activities—Call to active duty of a member 
enrolled in an educational institution may be delayed until completion of the 
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school term in which the member is then registered. A member pursuing a 
professional graduate course or engaged in research in a technical or scientific 
field of primary interest to the Department of Defense should be granted delay 
in call to active duty. Such delay will be based upon the merits of the individual 
case. 


Ill. APPEALS 


The Military Department will establish appropriate procedures for considering 
appeals for delay in call to active duty of individual members of the Civilian 
Components in accordance with the criteria stated above. Appeals may be made 
by the member or his employer. 


IV. CHANNELS FOR APPEALS 


The Military Departments will establish and publicize the office of original 
request for delay in call to active duty and the successive echelons of appeal 
channels. 


V. IMPLEMENTATION 


Implementation of these policies is delegated to the Secretaries of the Military 
Departments. 


{U. S. Department of Labor. For release: Thursday, August 3, 1950] 
TOBIN PUBLISHES CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS LIST (PART IT) 


Part II—DeEFINITIONS * 


(These definitions supplement the critical occupations given in Department of 
Labor release issued today) 


PROFESSIONAL AND RELATED OCCUPATIONS 


General description of group: This group includes professional, scientific 
and semiprofessional occupations : 

Professional occupations are concerned with the performance of supervisory, 
administrative or research work based upon the established principles of a pro- 
fession or science. Such occupations require either extensive and comprehensive 
academic study or experience of such scope and character as to provide an 
equivalent background. 

Scientific occupations require a command of the essential theoretical knowl- 
edge and experience in the techniques of accumulation, analysis and interpreta- 
tion of data gathered under controlled conditions. Normally at least four years 
of study (leading to graduation with a major in a field of science) at an accred- 
ited college or university or equivalent significant experience is required for 
qualification as a scientist. 

Semiprofessional occupations are less demanding than professional or scien- 
tifie occupations with respect to background or the need for initiative or judg- 
ment in dealing with complicated work situations. Semi-professional occupa- 
tions are usually confined to relatively restricted fields of activity being con- 
cerned with the technical or mechanical details of the broader or more theoret- 
ical professional and scientific fields. 

The expression “related title” refers specifically to the uncoded titles listed in 
Vol. IL DOT, which appear in capital letters, under a coded job title. Corre 
sponding definitions for such titles appear in Vol. I of the DOT. 


Agronomist (Agronomist, 0-35.01, DOT p. 12) 


Conducts research in irrigation, fertilization, culture, and genetics of plants 
and crops; analyzes soil samples to determine soil substance, presence of acids 
or other injurious chemicals and makes recommendations to overcome unfav- 
orable soil conditions; carries out experiments to develop improved yields of 
farm crops. 


*Abbreviations Appearing in the Definitions: DOT—Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
Second Edition, U. E. Employment Service, 1949. 
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Architect, Marine (Architect, Marine, 0-19.81, DOT p. 28) 


Prepares plans and designs of construction and repair of steel or wooden ships; 
uses his knowledge of the laws of water pressure, strength of materials, and 
design of structural steel frames, columns, arches and roof structures, especially 
as related to hulls, to plan and design the complete layout of a ship’s interior, 
or the tearing down and reconstructing of interiors for special purposes, includ- 
ing the design of the installation of power, heating, ventilating refrigerating, 
plumbing and lighting systems as applied to marine service; prepares all mate- 
rial specifications; may supervise the purchase and inspection of all materials, 
Bacteriologist (Bacteriologist, 0-35.83, DOT p. 51) 

Conducts research in the science that deals with microorganisms, such as bac- 
teria, viruses, protozoa and certain types of fungi; isolates and identifies micro- 
organisms, and studies their morphology, physiology, and reactions to chemical, 
physical, and organic stimuli; studies their effects upon the cells, tissues, and 
organs of living organisms and their effect in the production of industrial com- 
pounds dependent upon bacterial action; detects the presence of bacilli found in 
conjunction with infectious disease; prepares antitoxin and vaccines; may be 
engaged in specific projects, such as analyzing food products for the presence 
of bacteria causing disease. This title includes all related titles with same 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Biologist (Biologist, 0-35.22, DOT p. 97) 


Conducts research concerned with the origin, development, anatomy, functions, 
distribution, and other basic principles of plants and animals and the relation- 
ship between plant life and animal life. Usually specializes in research of a 
particular plant, animal, or aspect of biology. This title includes all related 
titles with the same dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Botanist (Botanist, 0-35.23, DOT p. 125) 

Performs research concerned with the development, physiology, heredity, en- 
vironment, distribution, structure, and economic value of plants for use in such 
fields as agronomy, forestry, horticulture, and medicine. Usually specializes in 
one of the following areas: (1) Discovers and develops both wild and cultivated 
plants which might prove of economic value as crops; grows plants under con- 
trolled conditions to determine best climatic, soil, and other essentials. Se- 
lects, tests, and cross-breeds plants to obtain optimum qualities and quantities of 
plants for use as foods, drugs, fibres, and other economic purposes. May explore 
foreign areas for plants of economic value to introduce at home; (2) Determines 
effect on distribution and type of plant growth of environmental elements, such 
as rainfall, temperature, sunlight, soil, elevation, and diseases; and (3) Dis- 
sects plants and applies his knowledge of plant parts and classification to 
identify accurately a flower, leaf, seed, or whole plant. Usually specializes in a 
major plant group, such as seed plants, algae, ferns, and mosses, This includes 
all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 
Chemist (0-07), General Definition 

Performs analytical or research work of an experimental or applied nature 
in the field of chemistry, or directs or advises concerning the work of others in 
such performance. This may include supervision of manufacturing processes 
where chemical processes are involved as well as specialized consulting service ; 
utilizes knowledge of the application of laboratory techniques, and of the laws, 
principles, and relationships pertaining to the composition and transformation 
characteristics of matter in cellular, molecular, atomic, and sub-atomic stages. 
Makes analyses and investigations in the field of organic chemistry working with 
hydrocarbons or their derivatives in inorganic chemistry, working with elements, 
mixtures, and compounds not containing carbons; in physical chemistry, study- 
ing quantitatively the relationship between the chemical and physieal proper- 
ties in organic and inorganic substances; in biological chemistry, studying the 
chemistry of living organisms to discover and apply chemical compounds and 
procedures to nourish, influence, or regulate physiological processes; in pharma- 
ecological chemistry, studying physiological, neurological, pathological, and toxic 
effects of drugs, gases, dusts, and other chemicals to develop and improve drugs 
and to devise remedies and preventive methods; and in industrial chemistry, 
earrying out chemical investigations in diversified manufacturing areas, such 
as coal, foods, medicines, textiles, and oil products to develop analytical meth- 
ods and to set up standards for the control of products; may supervise other 
workers in laboratory research or industrial control activities and compile data 
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on findings and prepare scientific reports. This definition includes: Chemist, 
Analytical; Chemist, Biological ; Chemist, Organic; Chemist, Physical; Chemist, 
Inorganic ; Pharmacognosist ; Pharmacologist. 

Chemist, Analytical.—A chemist who specializes in determining the composition 
of inorganic and organic compounds or mixtures; conducts or supervises non- 
routine analytical tests to ascertain physical and chemical properties; controls 
composition and quality of raw and processed chemicals having ascertained 
by test results that they meet plant specifications; develops or improves analyti- 
cal procedures to insure highest quality control. Usually specializes in one of 
the branches of chemistry, such as physical, biological, organic or inorganic. 

Chemist, Biological (Chemist, Biological, 0-07.02, DOT p. 242).—A chemist 
who specializes in the chemical processes of living organisms; ascertains reac- 
tion of foods, drugs, serums, hormones, and other substances on the tissues and 
vital processes of living organisms through laboratory experiments and tests. 
Develops new or improved biological products and processing methods. Main- 
tains standards of purity and quality of manufactured products by performing or 
supervising laboratory tests. This title includes all related titles with Same 
Dictionary of Occuaptional Titles code number. 

Chemist, Organic (Chemist, Organic, 0-07.03, DOT p. 243).—A chemist who 
specializes in materials whose essential constituent is carbon or its compounds ; 
analyzes and tests materials such as dyes, paints, petroleum, rubber, textile, and 
other organic substances to determine composition or other physical and chemical 
properties. Develops process control methods and supervises testing of materials 
during processing. This title includes all related titles with same Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles code number. 

Chemist, Physical (Chemist, Physical, 0-07.84, DOT p. 243).—A chemist who 
specializes in the relationships between the chemical and physical properties in 
organic and inorganic compounds or mixtures, making use of heat, electricity, and 
light in his investigations ; conducts and supervises assistants in laboratory tests: 
This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code number. 

Chemist, Inorganic (Chemist, Inorganic, 0-07.21, DOT p. 242)—A chemist 
who specializes in non-carbon compounds; analyzes metals, ores, and other in- 
organic substances to determine such factors as composition, crystalline struc- 
ture, working characteristics, and proportionate value of metallic content. De- 
velops or improves methods for processing inorganic materials and prepares proc- 
essing formulas. Makes chemical and physical tests on materials and products, 
or directs others in making such tests. This title includes all related titles with 
same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Pharmacognosist (Pharmacognosist, 0-07.86, DOT p. 961).—Investigates the 
chemical and physical properties of crude drugs and medicinal plants to identify 
and classify them and to determine their value for the manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products. Collects data on cultivation, harvesting, marketing, storage, 
and geographical distribution of the products for use of pharmaceutical manufac- 
turers. May conduct similar studies on non-medicinal substances, such as gums, 
resins, latexes, dyes, fibers, and other substances of vegetable or animal origin. 

Pharmacologist (Pharmacologist, 0-35.34, DOT p. 961).—Studies effects of 
drugs, gases, dusts, and other materials on tissue and physiological processes of 
animals and human beings; experiments with animals, to determine reactions of 
drugs and other substances on the functioning of organs and tissues. Standardizes 
drug dosages or methods of immunizing against industrial diseases. Investigates 
preventive methods and remedies for diseases, such as silicosis and lead, mercury, 
and ammonia poisoning. Analyzes food preservatives and colorings, vermin 
poisons, and other materials to determine their toxie or nontoxic properties. 
Standardizes procedures for the manufacture of drugs and medicinal compounds. 
Detects and identifies poisons causing death, infection, or illness. 

Clinical Psychologist (Psychologist, Clinical, 0-86.22, DOT p. 1039).—Applies 
psychological principles and techniques in the diagnosis and treatment of mal- 
adjusted persons; makes tests of educational achievement, intelligence, voca- 
tional aptitudes, and personality and uses other evaluation techniques. Carries 
out counseling and psychological therapeutic activities frequently in connection 
with psychiatrists, other physicians, and other professional groups, such as social 
workers and teachers; confers with psychiatrists, social workers, and other pro- 
fessional workers to plan the treatment of the psychological problems of mal- 
adjusted individuals; confers with representatives of schools, social agencies, and 
other institutions to secure information for diagnosis ; may perform psychological 
research in the field of mental health or train other clinical psychologists in clinics 
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and universities. A clinical psychologist is identified as an individual who meets 
one of the following criteria: (1) is a diplomat in clinical psychology of the 
American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology; (2) is a fellow of the 
Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology of the American Psychological 
Association; (3) holds a PHD degree in Psychology and is working in the field of 
clinical psychology. 

Dentist (Dentist, 0-13.10, DOT p. 337)—A person of recognized education, 
experience, or legal qualifications engaged in the praetice of dentistry, or any 
phase of dentistry, such as extraction, filling, cleaning, or replacing teeth; treat- 
ing diseased tissue of the gums and performing surgical operations on jaw or 
mouth. May specialize in one particular phase of dentistry, or in the caring 
for teeth of children, or in X-ray analysis. This title includes all related titles 
with same Dictionary of Occupatoinal Titles code number, 

Engineer, Chemical (0-15), General Definition 

Performs one or more of the following functions in the general field of chemical 
engineering requiring fulfillment of educational, experience, or legal qualifications 
established by engineering colleges or licensing authorities; applies chemistry 
and the various branches of the engineering sciences to the design, construction, 
operation, and improvement of equipment for carrying out chemical and ceramic 
processes on a commercial scale; conducts research to develop new and improved 
chemical-manufacturing processes. Designs, plans lay-out, or supervises workers 
operating equipment, such as condensers, absorption and evaporating towers, 
columns and stills for producing synthetic rubber, soap, aluminum, high octane 
gasolines, plastics and other products whose manufacture involved chemical 
processes. Acts as a consultant or advisor in fields where he is expert. This 
definition includes only: Chemical Engineer ; Ceramic Engineer. 

Chemical Engineer (Chemical Engineer, 0-15.01, DOT p. 237) —Specializes 
in one or more of the following branches of chemical engineering: the design 
of chemical equipment, such as absorption towers, columns, condensers, and 
evaporators ; the arrangement of industrial plants; the supervision of industrial 
processes, labor utilization, and research in organic and heavy chemicals, 
ceramics, glass, petroleum refining, rubber, and textiles. This title includes all 
related titles with same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Ceramic Engineer (Ceramic Engineer, 0-15.11, DOT p. 225).—Conducts re- 
search and directs the technical work in the manufacture of ceramic products, 
such as bricks, pottery, and glassware: tests physical, chemical, and heat resist- 
ing properties of various materials used in manufacture; selects combinations of 
materials for use in manufacture of ceramics according to the conditions under 
which the product is to be used; designs equipment and apparatus to improve 
methods of producing ceramic products ; determines the temperature at which the 
shaped ceramic is to be baked and the manner in which it is to be glazed; tests 
samples of finished products for such characteristics as textures, coloring, and 
glazing, to determine if prescribed standards are met. Often specializes in one 
branch of ceramic work, such as glass production or crockery production. 

Engineer, Civil (Civil Engineer, 0-16.01, DOT p. 258).—Performs one or 
more of the following functions in the general field of civil engineering requiring 
fulfillment of educational, experience, or legal qualifications established by 
engineering colleges or licensing authorities: Plans, designs, and supervises 
construction and maintenance of a large variety of structures and facilities, 
such as roads, railroads, airports, bridges, harbors, channels, dams, irrigation 
projects, pipelines, power plants, water and sewage systems, and waste disposal 
units. This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles code number. 


Engineer, Electrical (Electrical Engineer 0-17.01,DOT p. 447) 

Performs one or more of the following functions in the field of electrical 
engineering requiring fulfillment of educational experience or legal qualifications 
established by engineering colleges or licensing authorities: Plan and supervise 
construction and operation of electric power generating plants, transmission 
lines and distribution systems: Plan and supervise construction and installa- 
tion of illumination, wire communication, and electric transportation systems; 
desigus and develop radio, television, electrical and allied equipment and super- 
vise mannfacture of various types of electrical machinery and apparatus, such 
as motors and generators, convertors and regulators, switch gear, and welding 
equipment. May also specialize in research, consulting, inspection, testing, 
teaching at the university level, specification and other technical writing, and 
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sales and service of complex electrical equipment. This title includes all related 
titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Engineer, Industrial (Industrial Engineer 0-18.01, DOT p. 688) 

Performs one or more of the following functions in the field of industrial 
engineering requiring fulfillment of educational, experience, or legal qualifications 
established by engineering colleges of licensing authorities: supervise produc- 
tion departments of manufacturing plants; lay out machinery and apparatus 
and determine flow of work for most efficient production; conduct and interpret 
time-and-motion studies; devise means and set up programs to curb industrial 
accidents and fires; set up personnel policies and procedures and evaluate jobs; 
and devise and install accounting and inventory-control systems. This title 
includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code 
number. 

Engineer, Mechanical (0-19), General Definition 

Performs one or more of the following functions in the field of mechanical 
engineering requiring the fulfillment of educational, experience, or legal quali- 
fications established by engineering colleges or licensing authorities: Designs 
and supervises the manufacturing and maintenance of such equipment as tools, 
engines, industrial machinery, and refrigeration and air-conditioning apparatus ; 
performs research and development to improve mechanical devices, such as a 
gasoline and Diesel engines, steam turbines, industrial furnaces, rolling-mills, 
and propeller assemblies. Creates designs, writes specifications, and supervises 
installation and maintenance of complex mechanical equipment in industrial 
plants, mines, steam power plants, ocean-going vessels and similar establishments, 
Plans and supervises operation of distribution system for heat, ventilation, gas, 
water, and steam. This definition includes all job titles included in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles Code group 0-19. Illustrative of such job titles are 
Mechanical Engineer; Aeronautical Engineer; Agricultural Engineer; Marine 
Engineer; and Automotive Engineer, 

Engineer, Mining (Mining Engineer, 0-20.01, DOT p. 858) 

Performs one or more of the following functions in the general field of mining 
engineering requiring fulfillment of educational, experience, or legal qualifica- 
tions established by engineering colleges or licensing authorities: makes surveys 
of coal or other mineral deposits or undeveloped mines; examines deposits or 
mines to determine whether they can be worked profitably, making geological 
and topographical surveys to determine location, size, and slope of deposits and 
character of surrounding strata. Lays out plans for development of property, 
including shaft, drift, or slope location, breaker or tipple location, water supply, 
and power requirements. Determines method of mining best suited to character, 
type, and size of deposits, including type of machinery and equipment to be used. 
Makes safety and efficiency surveys of mine work to determine safer working 
conditions and to coordinate work of men and methods so as to secure maximum 


production. This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles code number. 


Engineer, Petroleum (Petroleum Engineer, 0-20.11 DOT p. 960) 

Performs engineering work concerned with drilling of wells and production of 
oil or gas: studies geological surveys, earth samples, and other data and advises 
on type of derrick and drilling equipment to be used for drilling new or reworking 
old wells. Supervises drilling operations and offers technical advice to achieve 
economical and satisfactory progress. Directs testing of bore holes to determine 
pressures, temperatures, direction of drilling, strata encountered, and other 
factors. Recommends and supervises use of drilling mud and casing cement, 
and directs gun perforating, squeeze cementing, and other special techniques 
and tools to solve drilling problems. Devises methods for bringing wells into 
production and controlling flow of oil or gas and for reestablishing flow by 
artificial means after natural flow has ceased. Recommends procedures for 
treating oil to remove sediment and water. Supervises maintenance and clean- 
ing of producing wells. Determines gas-oil ratios of producing wells and 
designates allowable flow of oil or gas to meet proration regulations. Compiles 
logs for each well, production records on flowing wells, and other data. Con 
ducts special studies on problems, such as salt water encroachment and operating 
equipment. May conduct geological and geophysical surveys. This title includes 
all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 
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Engineer, Sanitary (Sanitary Engineer 0-16.01, DOT p. 1149) 

Designs and supervises waterworks; sewage, garbage, and trash disposal 
plants ; drainage system; insect and rodent control projects; and other hygienic 
programs; plans development of watersheds and supervises building of aque- 
ducts, filtration plants, and storage and distribution systems for water supply. 
Supervises swamp drainage, insect spraying, and design of insectproof buildings, 
Advises industrial plants in disposal of obnoxious gases, oils, greases, and other 
chemicals. Inspects and regulates sanitary condition of public places, such as 
markets, parks, and camps. 


Marine Engineer (Marine Engineer, 0-19.81, DOT p. 827) 

Designs and supervises construction and installation of mechanical equipment, 
such as engines and heating, lighting, and ventilation systems of ships, docks, 
und other marine equipment. Operates machinery on trial runs. May prepare 
plans and designs for construction and repair of ships. 

Engineer Chief, Marine (Engineer Chief, Marine, 0-88. 21, DOT p. 470) 

Has complete charge of all engines, boilers, electrical equipment, refrigeration 
equipment, Sanitary equipment, deck machinery, and steam connections aboard 
ship: Keeps log of performance of equipment on voyage. Requisitions supplies 
and repairs. Oversees fueling ef ship. Takes inventories of all stores and ma- 
terials. Supervises others repairing equipment. 


Entomologist (0-35.30, DOT p. 474) 

Conducts research concerning insects and their relation to plan and animal 
life: Identifies and classifies all species of insects and allied forms. Aids in 
control and elimination of harmful pests, such as Japanese beetles, fruit flies, 
gypsy and browntail moths, and forest insects by developing new and improved 
insecticides and biological methods, including use of birds, natural parasites, 
and other enemies which prey upon destructive insects. Develops means to 
encourage growth and spread of beneficial insects, including bees and those 
insects used as food by birds and fish. Studies insect distribution and habitae 
and recommends methods to prevent importation and spread of injurious types, 


Geologist—General Definition 

Studies the constitution, structure, and history of the earth’s crust; conducts 
research into the formation and dissolution of rock layers, analyzes fossil and 
mineral content of layers, and endeavors to fix historical sequence of develop- 
ment by relating characteristics to known geologic influences. Studies dynamic 
processes of great internal pressures and heat, volcanic disturbances, and air, 
water, and glacial erosion, bringing about changes in the earth’s crust. Studies 
seismic, gravitational, electrical, thermal, and magnetic phenomena to determine 
structure and composition of earth’s surface. Employs theoretical knowledge 
and research data to locate mineral, oil, and gas deposits, and to determine the 
probable area, slope, and accessibility of lodes. Prepares reports, maps, and 
diagrams of regions explored. This definition includes only: Geologist, Geo- 
physicist. 

Geologist (Geologist O-85.63, DOT p. 605).—Studies the constitution, structure, 
and history of the earth’s crust; employs theoretical knowledge and research 
data to locate mineral, oil, and gas deposits, and to determine the probable 
area, slope, and accessibility of lodes, Conducts research into the formation and 
dissolution of rock layers, analyzes fossil and mineral content of layers, and 
endeavors to fix historical sequence of development by relating characteristics 
to known geologic influences. Studies dynamic processes of great internal 
pressures and heat, volcanic disturbances, and air, water, and glacial erosion, 
bringing about changes in earth’s crust. Prepares reports, maps, and diagrams 
of regions explored. This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles code number. 

Geophysicist (Geophysicist O-35.65, DOT p. 606).—Studies seismic, gravita- 
tional, electrical, thermal, and magnetic phenomena to determine structure and 
composition of earth, and forces causing movement and warping of surface. In- 
vestigates origin and activity of glaciers and volcanoes, and the course and 
phenomena of earthquakes. Charts ocean currents and tides; takes measure- 
ments concerning shape and movement of earth and acoustic, optical, and elec- 
trical phenomena in the atmosphere ; employs theoretical knowledge and research 
data to locate petroleum and mineral deposits. Establishes fixed points over 
the surface of the earth for use in making navigational charts and maps. Predicts 
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communication and atmospheric conditions. May specialize in a particular 
phase of the work, as exploration, administration, research, consulting, design, 
or teaching at the university level. This title includes all related titles with 
the same Dictionary of Occupation Titles code number, except Seismologist ; 
Techtonophysicist ; and Volcanologist. 


Shipmaster (Master, 0-88.02, DOT p. 831) 


Persons licensed by the Government to have complete charge of and responsi- 
bility for any vessel or watercraft requiring licensed officers. Licenses are issued 
only to persons possessing rigidly defined qualifications, after they pass examina- 
tions conducted by the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navigation of the U. 8. 
Department of Commerce. The types of licenses issued depend upon the 
type of craft, size of craft, and waters to be navigated. Typical of the duties 
of jobs covered by this classification are responsibility for safe navigation of 
ship, supervision of officers and crew, keeping a day-by-day log of events and 
happenings, and looking after safety of passengers and crew in disasters. This 
title also includes Mates who hold a Master's license. This title does not 
include Port Captains; Tugboat Captains; Dredge Captains; Ferryboat. Cap- 
tains ; and Mates holding such licenses. 


Mathematician (Mathematician, O-85.76, DOT p. 833) 

Solves and directs the solution of problems in higher mathematics, which may 
be incidental to investigative, developmental, and research work in scientific 
fields such as engineering, physics, and astronomy. Determines mathematical 
principles involved and most efficient methodology to solution of problem. Acts 
as an advisor or consultant on application of mathematical analysis to scientific 
problems. May conduct research projects to discover new or improved methods 
for application of mathematical theory or analysis to new or unexplored areas 
of scientific investigation. 


Metallurgist (General Definition) 


Originates and develops methods of extracting metals from their ores, and 
analyzes properties and treatment of metals to develop new alloys, new uses for 
metals and alloys, and methods for producing them commercially, or directs or 
advises concerning the work of others in such performance. This may include 
supervision of manufacturing processes where chemical processes are involved as 
well as specialized consulting service; improves and controls flotation, smelting; 
electrolytic, and other processes used in winning metals from their ores, for pro- 
ducing iron and steel, or for refining gold, silver, zinc, copper, and other metals. 
Conducts microscopic, X-ray, spectroscopic studies of metals and alloys, such as 
stainless steel, cast iron, and nonferrous alloys, to determine their physical char- 
acteristics, such as crystalline structures, dispersion of alloy particles through 
the basic metal, and presence of impurities, fractures, and other defects in metal 
samples. Develops rolling and heat-treating processes to obtain desired charac- 
teristics, such as ductility, malleability, lightness, and strength. This definition 
includes: Metallurgist, Extractive; Metallurgist, Physical. 

Metallurgist, Extractive, (Metallurgist, Extractive, O-14.10, DOT p. 844).— 
Originates, controls, and develops flotation, smelting, electrolytic, and other 
processes used in winning metals from their ores, for producing iron and steel, or 
for refining gold, sitver, zinc, copper, and other metals: Studies ore-reduction 
problems to determine most efficient methods of producing metals commercially. 
Controls temperature adjustments, charge mixtures, and other variables in blast 
furnace operations to obtain pig iron and steel specified qualities. Investigates 
methods of improving metallurgical processes, as in the reduction of alumina 
by electrolytic methods to produce aluminum, the distillation molten ore to 
purify zine, or selective oxidation methods to extract lead, nickel, mercury, and 
other nonferrous metals from their ores. 

Metallurgist, Physical Metallurgist, Physical, O-14.20, DOT p. 844) .—Investi- 
gates properties and treatment of metals to develop new alloys, new uses for 
metals and alloys, and methods for producing them commercially: conducts 
microscopic, X-ray, and spectroscopic studies of metals and alloys, such as 
stainless steel, cast iron and nonferrous alloys, to determine their physical 
characteristics, such as crystalline structure, dispersion of alloy particles through 
the basic metal, and the presence of impurities, fractures, and other defects 
in metal samples. Develops rolling and heat-treating processes to obtain desired 
characteristics, such as ductility, malleability, lightness, and strength. Test 
alloys in pressure devices and other apparatus to insure their compliance with 
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prescribed standards. Consults with engineers and officials to develop methods 
of manufacturing alloys at minimum costs. Experiments with techniques and 
materials involved in conversion of pressed metallic powders into iron, tungsten, 
magnesium, and other products. This titles includes all related titles with the 
same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Osteopath (Osteopath, 0-39.96, DOT p. 914) 

Diagnoses, prescribes for, and treats diseases, disorders, and conditions of 
the human body, in accordance with the State laws regulating the practice of 
Osteopaths. Specializes in manipulative procedures for the detection and cor- 
rection of disorders and affections of the bones, muscles, nerves, blood vessels, 
and other tissues of the body structure. Employs auxiliary medical appliances, 
devices, and other aid to diagnose, and to support, immobilize, or otherwise 
adjust bodily impairments. 


Nurse, Professional (0-83), General Definition 

Performs various nursing duties requiring prescribed education, experience, 
and skill in the art of caring for ill and injured persons: Does general nursing 
work in homes or in hospitals, infirmaries, sanitariums, or other institutions. 
Administers medicine, ointments, and drugs as instructed by a physician. Ob- 
serves symptoms, takes and records the temperature, pulse, and respiration of 
patients, and charts these according to standard practice. Changes dressings 
on wounds or injuries. Bathes and massages invalid persons. Feeds helpless 
patients. Serves meals as prescribed to patients. Prepares operating room. 
Sterilizes instruments. Gives injections or other treatments as prescribed by 
physician. This title includes all titles in the Dictionary of Occupation Titles 
code group 0-33. 

Parasitologist (Parasitologist O-85.81, DOT p. 954) 

Conducts research on animal parasites to determine manner in which they 
attack human beings and animals and effects produced. Studies characteristics, 
habits, and life cycles of parasites and investigates modes of transmission from 
host to host. Develops methods and agents with which to combat parasites or 
treat infections. May specialize in study of one variety of parasite or in devel- 
opment of drug and chemical agents for parasite control. This title includes all 
related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Physician and Surgeon (O-26), A General Definition 

A person of recognized experience, education, and legal qualifications engaged 
in such phases of medicine as diagnosing, prescribing medicine for, and other- 
wise treating diseases and disorders of the human body, and performing surgery. 
These persons often specialize in treating certain diseases or parts of the body. 
This title includes all titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles code group 
0-26, typical of which are Physician ; Surgeon ; Anesthetist ; Intern; Pathologist ; 
Medical Physiologist. 

Physicist (Physicist, O-35.73, DOT p. 965) 

Conducts research in the various phases of physical phenomena of matter, 
motion, and energy ; performs experiments in specialized areas such as the fields 
of mechanics, heat, light, sound, electricity, magnetism, electronics and ionics, 
radio, molecular, atomic and nuclear physics, and biophysics. Applies funda- 
mental principle of the science to industrial problems using highly precise and 
delicate measuring instruments. May perform research to discover new or un- 
proved methods for application of physical theory or analysis to new or unex- 
plored areas of scientific investigation. This title includes all related titles with 
the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Plant Pathologist (Plant Pathologist, O-35.26 DOT p. 985) 

Conducts research in the nature, cause and control of plant diseases and decay 
of plant products: Studies healthy and diseased plants to determine symptoms 
of and organism causing diseased conditions. Isolates organism, studies its 
habits and life cycle, and devises methods of destroying or controlling it. Test 
possible control measures under laboratory and field conditions for comparative 
effetiveness, practicality, and economy. Investigates comparative susceptibility 
of different varieties of a plant and develops varieties immune to the disease. 
Studies rates of spread and intensity of disease under different conditions of 
soil, climate, and geography, and predicts outbreaks of plant disease. Deter- 
mines kinds of plants and insects that harbor or transmit disease. Studies 
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losses from deterioration of perishable plant products in transit or storage and 
develops practices to prevent or reduce losses. Determines presence of disease- 
producing organisms in seed stocks to reduce losses from seed-borne diseases. 
May specialize according to type of plant affected, such as cereal crops, fruit, 
or forest trees, or by type of disease, such as bacterial, virus, or fungus. 
Teacher (Critical Occupations only) 

Instructs students in colleges or universities, or apprentices or other workers 
in essential industries or activities, for the purpose of developing skills and 
knowledges essential and unique to the performance of critical occupations. 
The subjects taught may include both the theory and procedure of job per- 
formance. Usually specializes in instruction pertaining to one occupation, one 
aspect of an occupation, or a field of study common to a number of critical 
occupations. Employs, singly or in combination, such teaching methods as 
lecture, discussion, supervised study, supervised practice, or actual job perform- 
ance. Usually a qualified worker in the occupational field. May combine practice 
or researh in the occupational field with teaching duties. 

Tool and Die Designer (O-48), General Definition 

Plans, sketches, and makes detailed drawing of tools, dies, jigs, fixtures, and 
gages: Determines type and kind of tool or die required. Draws freehand 
pencil sketch showing top, front, and side views of tool or die. Makes detailed 
drawings of each component part, indicating the exact dimensions and the 
allowances and tolerances for the parts as well as specifying materials and other 
engineering details. This definition includes only: Die Designer; Tool Designer. 

Die Designer (Die Designer, O-—48.42, DOT p. 385).—Makes drawings of dies 
necessary to form a complete stamping, forging, or other part; decides on the 
number of sets of dies (each set representing a stage of development of the part 
io be made) necessary to change the metal blank into the finished piece, basing 
his decisions on a blueprint of the finished part and on his knowledge of dies, 
machines, their possibilities and limitations; makes scale drawings of each set 
of dies; compares blueprints with wooden patterns of dies to determine if 
corrections, changes, or improvements should be made in patterns. This title 
includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code 
number. 

Tool Designer (Tool Designer, 0-48.41, DOT p. 1391.)—Designs special tools and 
fixtures, such as boring bars and milling-machine tools. Frequently is a Machin- 
ist, using types of machines for which he is designing tools. This title includes 
all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 
Veterinarian (Veterinarian, 0-84.10, DOT p. 1455) 

Diagnoses and treats, surgicaly or medically, injuries, diseases and other dis- 
orders of animals: tests dairy herds for tuberculosis and inoculates animals 
against disease, such as hogs against cholera, and dogs against rabies; performs 
autopsies on dead animals to determine cause of death; inspects animals intended 
for human food before or after slaughtering ; advises on the care and breeding of | 
animals, 


SKILLED OCCUPATIONS 


General Description of Group: Skilled occupations include craft and manual 
occupations which require predominantly a thorough and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of processes involved in the work, the exercise of considerable independent 
judgment, usually a high degree of manual dexterity and in some instances 
extensive responsibility for valuable products or equipment. Workers in these 
occupations usually become qualified by serving apprenticeships or extensive 
training periods. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanic (5-80) General Definition 

Overhauls, services, and inspects airplanes and airplane engines: (1) Repairs, 
replaces, and assembles such parts as wings, fuselage, tail assembly, landing or 
flotation gears, control cables, fuel and oil tanks, and lines. Removes damaged 
parts and installs replacements from stock, or duplicates wooden and metal 
parts, performing necessary welding, metal fitting, covering, doping, rigging, 
and woodworking operations. (2) Examines external appearance of engines 
and listens to them in operation to detect sounds indicative of malfunctioning. 
Replaces worn or damaged parts, such as cylinders and carburetors, while 
engines are still mounted in airplanes. Removes engines from airplanes, dis- 
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assembles them, and checks all parts for wear, warping, or other defects. Re- 
pairs and replaces damaged parts, and reassembles and reinstalls engines. 
Performs miscellaneous duties to service engines, such as flushing crankcase, 
cleaning strainer screens, and greasing moving parts. Must hold license from 
Civil Aeronauties Authority as Aircraft-Engine Mechanic or Aircraft-and- 
Engine Mechanic. This definition includes only: Aircraft Mechanic; Aircraft- 
Engine Mechanic; Airplane Mechanic. 

Aircraft Mechanic (Aircraft Mechanic, (Air trans.), 5-80.120 DOT p. 15).— 
Inspects, overhauls, and services airplanes except engines; repairs, replaces, 
and assembles such parts as wings, fuselage, tail assembly, landing or flotation 
gear, control cables, fuel and oil tanks, and lines; removes damaged parts and 
installs replacement from stock, or duplicates wooden and metal parts; performs 
necessary welding, metal fitting, covering, doping, rigging, and woodworking 
operations. Must hold license from Civil Aeronautics Authority as Aircraft 
Mechanic. This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles code number. 

Aircraft-Engine Mechanic (Aircraft-Engine Mechanic, 5-80.130 DOT p. 14). 
Inspects, services, repairs, and overhauls airplane engines: examines external 
appearance of engines and listens to them in operation to detect sounds indicative 
of malfunctioning; replaces worn or damaged parts, such as cylinders and car- 
buretors while engines are still mounted in airplanes; removes engines from 
airplanes, disassembles them, and checks all parts for wear, warping, or other 
defects; repairs or replaces defective parts, and reassembles and reinstalls 
engines; performs miscellaneous duties to service engines, such as flushing 
crankcase, cleaning strainer screens, and greasing moving parts. Must hold 
license from Civil Aeronautics Authority as Aircraft-Engine Mechanic, This 
title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Title 
code number. 


Airplane Mechanic (Airplane Mechanic, 5-80.100, DOT p. 18) 

Overhauls, services, and inspects airplanes and airplane engines; inspects and 
repairs airplanes in shops and on the line. Inspects, services, adjusts, and 
overhauls airplane engines. Must be licensed by the Federal Government, This 
title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Title 
code number. 

Apprentice, General Definition 

Any Apprentice in training in a critical occupation-under a program which is 
being conducted in substantial conformance with the standards of a State or the 
Federal Apprenticeship Agency who shall have served satisfactorily at least one 
year of his term of training. 

Boilermaker (4-88), General Definition 

Performs any or all machine and hand operations necessary to fabricate and 
assemble boilers, tanks, vats, and other vessels made of heavy steel plates: 
lays out and marks on steel plates all curves, lines, points, dimensions, and 
directions for subsequent machine operations, utilizing a knowledge of trigo- 
nometry and tank and boiler design. Cuts plates to size and shape. Punches 
holes in plates for bolts and rivets. Bends angle irons or plates to desired radius. 
Forms flanges on plates. Forms concave plates for boiler or tank heads. Forms 
or shapes plates in bulldozer. Assembles headers, tubes, baffle plates, and other 
parts, riveting or welding parts together. Calks seams and rivets heads, Chips 
burrs from plate edges. Fastens boiler tubes or flues into headers, expanding 
tube ends with an expanding tool. Is capable of using forging tools, machines, 
and equipment. This definition includes: Boilermaker; Lay-out Man; Fit-Up 
Man; Boilershop Mechanic. 

Boilermaker (Boilermaker, 4-83.100, DOT p. 115)—Performs any or all 
machine and hand operations necessary to fabricate and assemble boilers, tanks, 
vats, and other vessels made of heavy steel plates: lays out work on plates; cuts 
plates to size and shape; punches holes in plates for rivets or bolts; bends 
angle irons or plates to desired radius; forms flanges on plates; forms concave 
plates for boiler or tank heads; forms or shapes plates in bulldozer ; bends plates: 
assembles headers, tubes, baffle plates, and other parts, riveting or welding parts 
together; calks seams and rivet heads; chips burrs from plate edges; fasteis 
boiler tubes or flues into headers, expanding tube ends with an expanding tool. 
Thit title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational! 
Titles code number, 
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Lay-Out Man (Lay-Out Man, 4-83.200, DOT p. 763).—Lays out and marks on 
steel plates all curves, lines, points, dimensions, and directions for subsequent 
machine operations that are necessary for fabricating parts of boilers, tanks, 
and vats; draws lay-out to scale as outlined on blueprint; utilizes knowledge of 
trigonometry, and tank and boiler design in making lay-out. 

Fit-Up Man (Fit-Up Man, 4-83.300, DOT p. 534) —Assembles and temporarily 
fits together in the shop, the various parts of boilers, tanks, vats, and other 
vessels preparatory to final assembly by Boilermaker; bolts or tackwelds seams 
of boiler shells, or other parts; hammers out or files irregularities in parts so 
that they will fit together neatly and snugly. 

Boiler Shop Mechanic (Boiler Shop Mechanic, 4-83.400, DOT p. 116).—Per- 
forms, or is capable of performing, any of the machine and hand operations 
necessary to fabricate parts of boilers, vats, and other vessels from heavy steel 
plates, such as forming concave plates ; flanging plates; rolling plates and angles 
to ares of a circle; and fitting together the varoius parts preparatory to final 
assembly. 

Bricklayer, Refractory (Bricklayer, Refractory Brick, 5-24.130, DOT p. 148).— 
Repairs and relines brickwork of converters, cupolas, furnaces, ovens, flues, 
ladles, and tapping spouts ; removes burned or damaged brick; cleans surface and 
lays refractory brick in place, sealing points with mortar to bind bricks together ; 
makes provisions for expansion joints in linings of furnaces; replaces damaged 
bricks or patches portions of furnaces with fire clay; replaces arched roof of 
furnaces ; using frame to support brickwork ; patches or replaces firebrick lining 
of ladles and tapping spouts of furnaces. ‘This title includes all related titles 
with same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Coremaker (Coremaker (found.) 4-82.010, DOT p. 326).—Makes sand cores 
used in molds to form hollows or holes in metal castings; cleans core box and 
dusts parting sand over inside of core box to facilitiate removal of finished core ; 
packs and rams core sand solidly into core box; sets vent wires and reinforcing 
wires as sand rises in box; lifts box from core, leaving core on plate for handling 
and drying; repairs breaks in core with spoon; sends core to baking oven to 
harden it for use in foundry molds. May bake cores to harden them. May 
assemble cores of more than one part. This title includes all related titles with 
same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Driller, Petrolewm, General Definition 

Supervises drilling operations for oil and gas wells. This definition includes: 
Cable Driller; Rotary Driller. 

Cable Driller (Cable Driller, 5-75.270, DOT p. 171).—Supervises set-up and 
drilling operations, and operates the controls of a cable-drilling rig which is used 
to drill oil and gas wells: Directs drilling rig which is used to drill oil and gas 
wells: Directs work of setting up boiler, machinery, and derrick. Regulates 
stroke of walking beam by which cable, with attached drilling bit, is alternately 
raised and dropped to shatter rock at bottom of hole (well). Carefully adjusts 
temper screw which controls the impact or force with which bit strikes bottom 
of well, frequently grasping cable to judge “bite.” Selects and changes bits and 
assembles string of drilling tools on end of cable. Removes drilling from well 
with bailer, operating cable-hoisting machinery, Examines drillings brought 
up by bailer to determine nature of strata encountered. Assists in connecting 
sections of casing or tubing and manipulates levers and brakes to lower it into 
well. Fishes for and removes equipment lost in well, using special tools attached 
to the end of the cable. May start flow of oil or gas by assisting in lowering and 
setting off a charge of explosive at bottom of well. Controls flow of well when 
it is brought in (first begins flowing) by capping it or regulating control valves. 
Keeps record of nature and location of strata encountered, number of feet 
drilled per shift, and materials used. Supervises and assists other workers in 
set-up of rig, and in maintenance and repair of machinery, tools and eqiupment. 
This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code number. 

Rotary Driller (Rotary Driller, 5-75.050, DOT p. 1113).—Supervises drilling 
operations and operates draw works that serve as a power distribution center 
for the raising and lowering of drill pipe and casing, and for rotation of drill 
pipe in the well: Manipulates levers and throttles to control speed of rotary 
table which rotates string of tools, and to regulate the pressure of the tools 
at the bottom of the well as indicated by a gage. Connects and disconnects 
sectiones of drill pipe as they are run into or out of well. Selects drill bits 
accerding to nature of strata encountered and changes them when dull or when 
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strata changes. Manipulates levers, pedals, and brakes to control draw works 
which supply power necessary to lower and raise drill pipe and casing into and 
out of well. Checks operation of slush pumps to see that fluid, which cools bit, 
removes cuttings, and seals walls of well with clay, is circulating properly and is 
of correct consistency. Inspects core or cuttings from well to determine nature 
of strata drilled through. Fishes for and removes equipment lost in well, using 
special tools at the end of drill pipe or cable. Keeps record of location and nature 
of strata, number of feet advanced per shift, and materials used. May start 
flow of well by assisting in lowering and setting off a charge of explosives in the 
strata. Controls flow of well when it comes in (first begins flowing) by capping 
it or regulating control valves. Inspects operation of machinery and repairs or 
replaces worn or broken parts. Supervises and is assisted by other workers. 
This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code number. 


Die Setter (Die Setter (forging), 4-76.120, DOT p. 387) 

Sets up dies in bulldozers, drop hammers, power brakes, power presses, and 
cther forging machines, and adjusts them to normal operation; removes used 
dies from machine and cleans scale or dirt from bed; selects proper dies and bolts 
upper (male) die to movable block and lower (female) die in approximate center 
of bed or anvil of machine; adjusts female die to get an exact fit with male die; 
clamps female die in place and adjusts length of stroke of male die; operates 
machine to forge a few trial pieces, inspects them, makes adjustments, and turns 
machine over to operator. This title includes all related titles with same Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Electrician, Airplane (Electrician, Airplane (air trans.), 4-97.915 DOT p. 454). 

Maintains and repairs airplane electrical equipment, such as wiring, conduits, 
electrical instruments, and small motors; removes defective equipment, such as 
motors and conduits; examines conduits before or after their removal from the 
airplanes for breaks and weak places; replaces defective conduit segments; 
inspects and tests junction boxes, rewires airplanes and installs new conduits, 
arranging wiring and conduits so that they do not become entangled or otherwise 
interfere with fuel lines or other equipment; replaces electric motors, and tests 
and repairs defective motors; tests and repairs airplane lighting systems, includ- 
ing wiring, running and landing lights, and cabin lights. Must hold license from 
Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

Foreman (Critical Occupations Only), Foreman, 1, DOT p. 558) 

Supervises a group of workmen engaged in a critical occupation, interprets 
blueprints, sketches, written or verbal orders; determines procedure af work; 
assigns duties to craftsmen and inspects their work for quality and quantity. 
May keep time, production, and other records; employ, train, and discharge 
workers; assist subordinates during emergencies or as a regular assigned duty ; 
set up or inspect equipment preparatory to regular operators: and perform 
related duties of supervisory or minor administrative nature. Must be skilled 
in the particular craft in which he functions. 


Glass Blower, Laboratory Apparatus (Glass Blower, Laboratory Apparatus, 
4-65.440, DOT p. 608) 

Makes scientific apparatus, such as retorts, stills, and flasks from glass tubing, 
blows heated tubing into specified forms, shaping, bending, or joining together 
sections of blown tubing to make completed apparatus, usually works from 
blueprints. 


Instrument Repairman (5-83), General Definition 

Repairs and adjusts electrical and mechanical recording, regulating, and con- 
trol instruments, such as pressure, flow, and combustion meters, altimeters, 
tachometers, and gyro compasses ; disconnects inaccurate or damaged instrument 
and replaces it. Dismantles instrument and replaces worn or broken parts or 
makes new ones. Assembles instrument and installs it on testing apparatus. 
Calibrates instrument to coincide with established standards. Inspects all 
instruments periodically and makes necessary adjustments. This definition 
includes only: Instrument Repairman; Instrument Man, Electrical Instrument 
Repairman. 

Instrument Repairman (Instrument Repairman (Any ind.), 1, 5-83.971 DOT 
p. 706). —Installs, repairs, and adjusts recording, regulating, and control instru- 
ments, such as pressure, flow and combustion meters and gages: Disconnects 
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inaccurate or damaged instrument and replaces it. Dismantles instrument and 
replaces worn or broken parts with new ones. May make new parts or repair 
old ones. Assembles instrument and installs it on testing apparatus. Calibrates 
instrument to coincide with an established standard. Inspects all recording 
instruments periodically and makes necessary adjustments. May adjust and 
repair mechanism and values of automatic control devices. 

Aircraft Instrument Man’ (Instrument Man (Air trans., Aircraft Mfg.) 
5-83.972 DOT p. 705).—Removes, tests, repairs, calibrates, and reinstalls aircraft 
instruments, such as air speed indicators, gyro compasses, altimeters, turn and 
bank indicators, tachometers, and engine and carburetor temperature indicators ; 
makes new parts if replacement parts are not available. A thorough knowledge 
of the functions and operations of the various instruments is required. Must 
have appropriate license from Civil Aeronautics Authority or work must be 
approved by inspector having an appropriate license from Civil Aeronautics 
Authority. This title includes all related titles with same Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional Titles code number. 

Electrical Instrument Repairman (Electrical Instrument Repairman (any 
ind.), 5-83.975, DOT p. 449).—Cleans, adjusts, repairs, and calibrates electrical 
instruments and control devices, such as voltmeters, recording gages, relays, 
thermostats, motor-starting boxes, and other precision electrical apparatus. Job 
requires a combination of the skills of a machinist and an electrician. This 
title ineludes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code number. 


Lay-Out Man, Marine (Lay-Out Man), Ship and Boat Building Repair, 5-05.530 
DOT p. 763) 


Marks off metals and ship plates to indicate the exact position of all holes, 
and to indicate the shaping and bending operations; working from drawings or 
templates ; spots and indicates any part of the lay-out for various machines opera- 
tions and for bench and floor workers, using precision measuring tools, and his 
knowledge of applied mathematics. 


Loftsman, General Definition 


Lays out to scale, wood, paper, and sheet-metal templates, models and molds 
of structural units for such items as boilers, tanks, ships, boats, aircraft and 
aircraft parts; produces outline and form of structure on wood, sheet metal, 
‘or paper in accordance with drawings, sketches, blueprints, engineering data, and 
other instructions. Transfers floor lay-out to working draw ngs or to wood or 
metal stock. Fabricates molds and templates with appropriate wood or metal- 
working tools. Marks fabricating instructions, such as position of rivet holes 
and other structural details, on molds, templates, or working drawings. In- 
cludes only: Loftsman, Marine; Mock-up Assembler ; Loftsman, Aircraft; Boiler- 
maker-Loftsman. 

Loftsman, Marine (Loftsman (ship, and boat bldg. & rep.), 5—17.210, DOT 
p. 792).—Lays out to full scale, on the mold loft floor, the lines of a ship and 
develops and makes full size wooden or paper templates or molds to conform 
to these lay-outs, using his knowledge of geometric construction and developments, 
and using hand and woodworking machine tools. May construct working models 
of vessels. This title includes all related titles with same Dictionary of Occupa- 
tional code number. 

Mock-Up Assembler (Mock-Up Assembler, 5—17.240, DOT p. 863).—Constructs 
and assembles the full-sized, wooden replicas of airplanes from which are made 
the sectional jigs used in production assembly ; working from blueprints, prepares 
the basic “mock-up” frame from planks and timbers; completes “mock-up” by 
fashioning parts, such as the frame ribs and longitudinal contour strips according 
to lay-out and fastens them in place. 

Loftsman, Aircraft (Lofisman, 5—-17.245, DOT p. 791).—Lays out to scale on 
plywood or sheet metal the lines of an airplane and its component elements 
preparatory to the making of blueprints and tools; makes preliminary lay-outs 
in reduced seale of exterior surface contours from engineering data and sketches; 
similarly lays out full-scale drawings of airplane structural units, such as 
fuselages and wings, working from engineering designs and loftings in reduced 
<a prepares tables of full-scale offsets of lofted airplane structures for 
shop use. 

Boilermaker Loftsman (Boilermaker Loftsman, 5-17.850, DOT p. 116).—Lays 
out on the mold loft floor, from scale drawings and blueprints, full-scale shapes 
and dimensions of boilers and their component parts such as tanks and uptakes 
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(Metal conduits to convey smoke and hot gases from boiler to smoke stack), and 
constructs full size wooden or paper templates and molds, utilizing his knowledge 
of geometric construction and development ; transfers floor lay-out measurements 
to appropriate stock and fabricates molds and templates; marks fabricating 
instructions on the molds. May measure or make sketches on shipboard for 
certain boiler equipment to aid in the lay-out work. 


Machinist (4-75), General Definition 
Carries through to completion the construction and repair of all kinds of 
metal parts, tools, machines, mechanical instruments, and ordnance equipment ; 
sets up and operates all machines tools including lathes, milling machines, 
planers, shapers, and specialized machines that have been developed from them, 
Assembles and installs machines, equipment, and subassemblies. Understands 
blueprints and written specifications. Possesses knowledge of shop mathematics, 
and the use of charts and tables, the planning of shop work, and the dimensions 
and uses of standard bolts, screws, threads, and tapers. Is familiar with the 
working properties of such metals as aluminum, brass, cast and wrought iron, 
and various steels and is capable of shaping metal parts to dimensions within 
close tolerances. This definition includes: Machinist; Bench Machinist Instru- 
ment Maker ; Laboratory Mechanic; Lay-Out Man; Marine Machinist ; Job Setter. 
Machinist (Machinist, 4-75.010, DOT p. 804).—Carries through to completion 
the construction and repair of all kinds of metal parts, tools, and machines; 
understands blueprints and written specifications ; uses all machinist’s hand and 
machine tools and precision measuring instruments. Possesses knowledge of 
shop mathematics, the use of charts and tables, the efficient planning of shop 
work, the dimensions and uses of standard bolts, screws, threads, and tapers; 
must be familiar with the working properties of such metals as aluminum, brass, 
cast and wrought iron, and various steels, and is capable of shaping metal parts 
to precise dimensions within the close tolerances prescribed. This title includes 
all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Bench Machinist (Machinist, Bench, 4-75.120, DOT p. 805).—Performs various 
duties involved in fitting and assembling machines, equipment, and subassemblies, 
using hand and machine tools; assembles and fits parts together ; lays out position 
of holes to be drilled during course of assembling; drills and reams holes to 
accurate size, or broaches them to size; fits or matches the various parts and 
fastens them together. This title includes all related titles with same Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles code number. : 

Instrument Maker (Instrument Maker 11, 4-75.130, DOT p. 704).—Specializes 
in the construction, alteration, or repair of mechanical instruments or the 
mechanical portions of electrical and optical instruments, requiring highly 
skilled workmanship and extreme accuracy for observations and scientific opera- 
tions in the field for which the instrument is to be made: works from drawings, 
blueprints, rough sketches, or oral instructions; operates precision machinery 
of all kinds; brazes, welds, solders, hardens, anneals, and tempers metals; 
works in iron, steel, copper, aluminum, platinum, silver, nickel or any alloy, 
bakelite, ivory, bone, glass or other material; paints, lacquers, enamels, engraves, 
or otherwise finishes instruments and cases. This title includes all related 
titles with same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Laboratory Mechanic (Laboratory Mechanic, 4-75.132, DOT p. 736).—Plans, 
lays out, and makes complex parts and assemblies of experimental apparatus in a 
research laboratory ; makes parts, models, and mounts of experimental electron- 
tube devices and other electrical equipment ; constructs and assembles mechanical 
portions of instruments; sets up dies and supervises drawing commercial and 
experimental alloy wires to required dimensions; lays out, wires, and tests 
electrical circuits. 

Lay-Out Man (Lay-Out Man (mech. shop), 4-75.140, DOT p. 768; 4-75.141, 
DOT p. 844).—-Locates and marks guide line and reference points on metal parts 
or castings to indicate material to be removed in machining. May remove excess 
metal using machine shops tools and equipment. Uses precision measuring 
instruments. Understands blueprints and specifications and possesses a knowl- 
edge of shop mathematics. 

Machinist, Marine (Machinist, Outside, 4-75,150, DOT p. 806). 





Installs such 


machinery in a ship as propelling machinery, steam, Diesel, or electric auxiliaries, 
pumps, cargo-handling machinery, anchor-handling gear, ventilating and fire 
fighting equipment, steering gear, and armament, working from blueprints and 
using hand and portable tools; install below-deck auxiliaries, such as evaporators, 
stills, heaters, pumps, condensers, and boilers, and connects them to steam pipe 
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systems; completes the installations of temporarily connected piping systems 
in machinery spaces; lays out holes required for the passage of connections 
such as shafting and steam lines, through bulkheads, decks, and other surfaces ; 
tests and inspects installed machinery and equipment during dock and sea trials. 
May use machine shop tools as lathe, boring mill, planer, shaper slotter, and 
milling machine. May repair ship machinery. 

Job Setter (Job Setter (Mach. Shop), 4-75.160, DOT p. 718).—Installs eutting 
tools in various types of automatic or semiautomatic machinery; adjusts guides, 
stops, working tables of machine and other controls to handle the size of stock 
to be machined ; operates and adjusts machine he sets up until accurate produc- 
tion (based on blueprinting specifications, patterns, or templates) has been 
achieved ; checks production with precision gages, often to tolerances of 0.0005 
inch; turns machine over to regular operator when it is producing satisfac- 
torily. This title includes all related titles with same Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code number. 


Maintenance Mechanic, General Definition 


Keeps machinery and mechanical equipment of an establishment in a state of 
good repair. Examines machines for defects in operation, locating faulty parts 
by listening to machine while it is in operation or by other methods based on his 
mechanical knowledge. Dismantles or partially dismantles machine to gain 
access to defective part and removes part, using various hand tools such as 
wrenches, screwdrivers, and pliers. Reassembles machine, making necessary 
adjustments to insure efficient operation. Is usually required to have a knowl- 
edge of the operation of machines he repairs. 

Milleright (Millwright, 5-78, 100, DOT p. 855) 

Changes the lay-out and set-up of machines and mechanical equipment in @ 
plant or mill wherein the machinery is usually of the heavy type, and keeps the 
machines and equipment in efficient operating condition: performs duties such 
as dismantling, moving, installing, or repairing machines, power shafting, pulleys, 
conveyors, hoist, and other equipment. Is primarily concerned with installing, 
changing lay-out, and setting up machines, usually of the heavy type, rather than 
with keeping them in a state of good repair. 


Model Maker (5-17), General Definition 


Constructs miniature or full-scale models and working models of aircraft, 
automobiles, electrical equipment, and small metal objects: lays out objects to be 
produced on wood or metal stock, according to blueprints or other specifications. 
Shapes and removes excess material, using a variety of metal and woodworking 
tools. Assembles component parts and joins them together. Checks finished 
models for accuracy with precision measuring devices. This definition includes 
all titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles code group 5-17 except Form 
and Jig Maker (fabric, plastics prod.) 5-17.061; Patternmaker (furn.) 5-17.080; 
Model Maker (jewelry) 5-17.262; Mold Maker (jewelry) 5-17.310. See also 
Patternmaker, 


Molder (4-81), General Definition 


Makes sand molds by hand, for use in forming metal castings and finishes 
machine-made molds: places molds in suitable flasks and packs, and smooths 
green sand, dry sand, or loam around them. Makes metal mold patterns by form- 
ing sand molds around wooden patterns, and pouring molten metal into the mold. 
l'‘inishes halves or sections of sand molds made by machine by smoothing and re- 
Shaping damaged surfaces, opening and cleaning mold channels and vents, apply- 
ing facing material to mold surfaces, drying and hardening mold surfaces, and 
assembling mold halves or sections for pouring. This definition includes only: 
Molder, Bench; Molder, Finish; Molder, Floor; Molder, Pattern. 

Volder, Bench (Molder, Bench, 4-81.010, DOT p. 866).—Makes molds on a 
bench by hand by packing, ramming, compacting, and smoothing green sand, dry 
sand or loam around patterns. 

Molder, Finish (Molder, Finish, 4-81.020, DOT p. 866).—Assembles and re- 
pairs halves or sections of sand molds made by machine molders: sprays sections 
of mold with graphite solution and dries surface; opens and cleans sprue and 
riser ; punches holes to vent mold for escape of gas during pouring; repairs breaks 
in mold; assembles halves or sections of mold. 

Molder, Floor (Molder, 4-81.030, DOT p. 867).—Makes molds for bulky cast- 
ings on foundry floor by packing, ramming, compacting and smoothing green 
sand, dry sand, or loam around patterns which have been placed in suitable 
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flasks. May make symmetrical molds or sections of molds by the sweep method. 
This title includes all related titles with same Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code number. 

Molder, Pattern (Molder, Pattern, 4-81.040, DOT p. 868).—Casts metal patterns 
in aluminum, bronze, or other soft metals (the more durable metal pattern is 
used instead of a wood pattern when a large number of duplicate castings are to 
be made.) Makes one or more sand molds, using a wood pattern to form the 
mold impression of the metal pattern to be cast; pours molten aluminum, bronze 
or other nonferrous metal into molds; machines metal patterns to exact dimen- 
sions. May make the wood patterns used to form the sand molds in which the 
metal patterns are cast. 


Patternmaker (5-17), General Definition 


Builds forms, fixtures, jigs, patterns, templates, core boxes, and match plates 
for use as guides or standards in the fabrication of wood or metal units or parts 
in such establishments as metal foundries, planing mills, and airplane or auto- 
mobile manufacturing plants; lays out fixtures or patterns to be produced on 
wood or metal stock according to blueprints or other specifications. Shapes 
and removes excess material with standard wood and metal-working tools. 
Assembles component parts of units. Checks finished items for accuracy with 
precision measuring devices. This definition includes all titles in the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles code group 5-17 except Form and Jig Maker (fabric, plas- 
tics prod.) 5—17.061; Patternmaker (furn.) 5—17.080; Model Maker (jewelry) 
5-17.262 ; Mold Maker (jewelry) 5-17.310. See also Model Maker. 

Precision Lens Grinder (5-08), General Definition 

Makes prisms, mirrors, and lenses used in optical instruments: grinds optical 
elements to precise size and shape. Inspects prisms during grinding and polish- 
ing operations for quality of surface, pit marks, and freedom from scratches. 
Checks accuracy of prism angles with precision gages and corrects angles where 
necessary. Polishes lens surfaces usually working to tolerances of .00001. 
Determines optical center of lens; inspects finished lens and prisms, checking 
dimensions and curvature and locating defects. This definition includes only: 
Precision-Lens Grinder; Precision-Lens Polisher. 

Precision-Lens Grinder (Precision-Lens Grinder, 5—-08.071, DOT p. 1018).— 
Performs all or any of the following duties in the preparation of precision optical 
elements; rough grinds blanks or optical glass stock to general size and shape; 
blocks work in plaster or other compound for precision finishing; fine grinds 
elements to precise size and shape; polishes surfaces to very fine tolerances; 
grinds edges of lenses and reticles to fit holders; frequently inspects and meas- 
ures work. May cement lens elements together to obtain corrected lens assem- 
blies. May mount optical elements in holders or adapters for application to 
instruments. 

Precision-Lens Polisher (Precision-Lens Polisher, 5-08.081, DOT p, 1018).— 
Polishes lenses, prisms, and similar optical elements to fine tolerances ; inspects 
shapes of elements, using special testing devices; works to tolerances of .00001 
inch. This title includes all related titles with same Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles code number. 


Roller, Iron and Steel, General Definition 

Operates the complex controls of a rolling mill, in which iron and steel ingots 
or billets are rolled into such shapes as bars, T’s, rails, and sheets, by throwing 
the correct electric switches when signaled, or by personal observation: Watches 
rolling process closely to obtain smooth mill operation. Starts and stops various 
motors that drive the rolls between which iron and steel is passed to shape it or 
reduce it to specified thickness, constantly watching for any emergency signals. 


Ship Rigger (Ship Rigger, 5-05.570, DOT p. 1202) 

Installs all tackle and fittings of wire and Manila rope on a ship and fabricates 
and installs shroud stay, lifts, braces, life lines, and radio aerials, and other 
rigging fitted to masts, spars, and booms; lays out and cuts materials according 
to specificatoins; splices wire cable and Manila rope when necessary and splices 
or otherwise attaches necessary fittings onto rigging using hand tools; fabricates 
essential wooden and rope assemblies ; secures rigging in place; tests ship rigging 
and crane lifting rigging on shipboard for proper functioning. May install can- 
vas work, such as tarpaulins, hatch coverings, and boat, gun, and bunk covers 
on board ship. May sew canvas parts by machine or by hand. 
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Stillman, Petroleum Processing 


Is in charge of the operation of a combination of such processing units as 
atmospheric, pressure or vacuum distillation; thermal or catalytic cracking; 
polymerization; continuous cooking, gas recovery, and stabilization; treating, 
hydrogenation, dehydrogenation, or combined units such as thermal cracking 
and reforming ; thermal and catalytic polymerization; alkylation ; solvent extrac- 
tion; or vapor and gas recovery plants, to process crude oil, aviation and motor 
gasoline, fuel oils, synthetic rubber raw materials, coke, asphalt, etc. Is responsi- 
ble for operating personnel, training of personnel, quality and yield of products 
produced, interpretation of instrument readings and laboratory reports, super- 
vision of maintenance and repair of equipment. This definition includes all titles 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles Code Group 4-55. 


Boilermaker, Marine (Boilermaker, (Ship and Boat Bldg. and Rep.), 4—84.013, 
DOT p. 115) 

Repairs damaged hull, bulkhead and deck plates: removes defective rivets; 
reams and alines rivet holes and drives new rivets; removes damaged plates and 
either constructs a wooden template from the damaged plate, or takes measure- 
ments so that a new plate can be fabricated; installs new plates in place of 
those removed. Occasionally performs similar tasks in the repair of ship 
boilers, condensers, and evaporators, and in the replacement and repair of 
equipment, such as loaders, gratings, and stacks. 


Tool and Die Maker (4-76), General Definition 


Constructs and repairs dies, jigs, fixtures, and gages. Studies blueprints, 
model, work sketch, or other instructions to determine specifications. Selects 
stock and lays out guide lines and reference points to indicate material to be 
removed in machining. Determines requirements and sequence of machining 
operations. Sets up metalworking machines and shapes workpieces to required 
specifications. Chips, files, and scrapes surfaces of machined parts to close 
tolerances and assembles component parts. Examines worn tool or die to deter- 
mine necessary repairs. Disassembles part and performs required machining 
operations to refinish tool or die, making necessary replacement parts to restore 
tool or die to original specifications. Checks accuracy of gages and measuring 
devises, using Johanson blocks or other precision gages, and makes necessary 
adjustments to bring them within specified tolerances. This definition includes 
only: Die Maker; Tool Maker; Tool and Die Maker. 

Die Maker (Die Maker 11, 4-76,010, DOT p. 386).—Specializes in the construc- 
tion, repair, and maintenance of dies for forging, punching, stamping, or other 
metal-forming work. This title includes all related titles with the same Diction- 
ary of Occupational code number. 

Tool Maker (Tool Maker, 4—76.210, DOT p. 1894).—Specializes in the construc- 
tion, repair, maintenance, and calibration of machine shop tools, jigs, fixtures, 
and instruments. This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary 
of Occupational code number. 

Tool and Die Maker (Tool and Die Maker, 4-76.040, DOT p. 1890) .—Constructs, 
repairs, and maintains machine shop tools, jigs, fixtures, and instruments and 
also dies used for forging, punching, stamping, and other metal-forming work. 
This title includes all related titles with same Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code number, 


OctTosnerR 20, 1950. 
ADDITIONS TO THE INITIAL List or CriticAL OcctpATions DATED AvGaust 3, 1950 


Blacksmiths and Hammersmiths (4-86), General Definition 


Forges metal articles and parts, for building, repairing, or manufacturing of 
equipment; Heats metal in a forge and hammers it into shape on an anvil, in 
Steam-electric-or compressed-air-powered hammer. Forge-welds metal by heat- 
ing parts and hammering them together. Sets up dies on anvil and ram of a 
drop hammer, places metal on dies, and allows ram to strike and shape metal. 
Shapes hot metal on anvil base by maneuvering forging with pair of tongs under 
adrop hammer. Sharpens hand and machine tools, such as chisels, drills, and 
picks, by heating them and hammering the cutting edges to proper shape. 
Tempers metal by heating and quenching it. May supervise work done with drop 
hammers or power presses. This definition includes Blacksmith; Drop Hammer 
Operator II and III; Drop Hammer Operator IV: and Hammersmith. 
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Blacksmith (Blacksmith, 4-86.010, DOT p. 98)—Forges metal articles and 
parts for building, repairing, or manufacturing equipment; Heats metal in forge 
and hammers it into desired shape on anvil, in steam, electric, or compressed-air- 
powered hammer. Forge-welds metal by heating parts and hammering them 
together. Sharpens hand and machine tools, such as chisels, drills, and picks, 
by heating them and hammering cutting edges to proper shape. Tempers meta) 
by heating it to proper temperature and then dipping it into quenching medium. 
_ May operate an annealing furnace, power hacksaw, grinding wheels, and pneu- 
matic press. May cut and weld metal with oxyacetylene or electric-are torch. 
This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational! 
Titles code number. 

Drop Hammer Operator II & III (Drop Hammer Operator II and IIT (forging) 
4-86.110, DOT p. 425).—Sets up dies and shapes metal objects on electric or steam 
powered drop hammer: Sets up dies on the anvil and ram of drop hammer, 
matching, shimming, alining, and bolting them in place. Positions hot or cold 
metal stock on anvil base between dies in hammer, and controls speed and height 
of hammer’s descent, or pressure and rapidity of hammer blows, by pressure on 
pedal, or by manipulation of levers. Allows ram of machine to strike metal 
until the metal has assumed the desired shape, usually maneuvering the forging 
with a pair of tongs. Removes finished metal and measures forging with rule 
and calipers to determine that it conforms to specifications. May trim excess 
metal from forgings, using trimming press. This title includes all related titles 
with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code numbers. 

Drop Hammer Operator IV (Drop Hammer Operator (forging) IV, 4-86.170 
DOT p. 426).—Shapes sheet metal aluminum, and aluminum and magnesium 
alloys with a drop hammer. Cleans die surfaces with a cloth and air hose and 
sprays oil on the die and metal to lessen friction during shaping process. Posi- 
tions metal on die and shapes it by mechanically raising the hammer and allow- 
ing it to fall, varying the speed and height of the hammer’s descent and the 
number of blows according to the kind and thickness of the metal and the nature 
of the drawing operation. Checks dimensions of the shaped metal according to 
blueprints, using a steel rule and template. Smooths wrinkles by pounding 
them out with hand hammers and mallets. 

Hammersmith (Hammersmith, 4-86.120, DOT p. 637).—Supervises all kinds 
of work done with drop hammers or power presses: Directs heating of billets 
or partially shaped blanks for such articles as heavy crankshafts, connecting 
rods, or axles, Directs operation of drop hammer or power press when shaping 
large or complex objects. May perform more difficult portions of the work he 
supervises. This title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles code number. 

Electronic Technician 

Fabricates, installs, maintains and repairs intricate electronic apparatus and 
equipment used in communication, detection, measurement, and control systems 
and in the manufacture thereof, such as: aid-to-navigation systems, such as 
radar and sonar; proximity fuses, guided missiles, fire sighting and control 
systems, electronic computers, electronic instrument and control including those 
for special application in meteorological, geophysical, medical, and industrial 
process fields. Constructs or modifies electronic assemblies or components, 
following design drawing, rough sketches, or oral instructions. Tests, calibrates, 
adjusts, and repairs electronic equipment. Replaces and interchanges com- 
ponent parts using precision machinist’s and electrician’s tools, and electronic 
testing and auxiliary equipment. This title does not include those concerned 
with service or repair of broadcast radio and television receivers, public address 
systems, commercial X-Ray machines, diathermy devices, electric organs, or 
similiar equipment. 


Stillman, General Definition 

Controls the operation of one or more distillation or other processing units in 
the production of chemicals or petroleum products, to separate volatile matters 
into component products: Regulates temperature, pressure, and flow of ma- 
terials, and adjusts other control valves to obtain desired rate of distillation or 
processing. Observes and records and interprets readings of temperature, 
steam, pressure, and feed indicator gages and other instruments. Draws samples 
of products for laboratory analysis, or personally makes simple chemical tests. 
May be responsible for operating personnel, training of personnel, quality and 
yield of products produced, and supervision of maintenance and repair of equip- 
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ment. This definition includes Batch-Still Operator ; Continuous-Still Operator ; 
Stillmen and Treaters, Petroleum Processing. 

Batch-Still Operator (Batch-Still Operator (chem.) IT, 4-51.635, DOT p. 73) .— 
Controls operation of one or more batch stills designed to separate liquid 
chemicals having close volatilization points: Manipulates feed valves to fill 
material tanks to desired level, and adjusts steam valves to provide desired 
volatilization rate. Regulates valves to control reflux of products to still. 
Determines, by purity of product samples, to which receiver product should be 
routed. Makes continuous pressure and temperature adjustments to insure that 
cut between products having close volatilization points is maintained as fine 
as possible. Draws samples from various receivers at frequent intervals for 
laboratory tests, or personally runs tests. Cleans equipment and otherwise 
keeps it in good operating condition. May make operating adjustments to still 
auxiliaries, such as condensers and pumps. This title includes all related titles 
with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Continuous-Still Operator (Continuous-Still Operator (chem.) 4-51.640, DOT 
p. 309).—Controls the operation of one or more still units designed to take a 
continuous feed of volatile liquid mixture and separate it into component products 
which are drawn off top and bottom of still: Adjusts feed valves to allow feed 
stock to enter still unit at prescribed rate. Adjusts controls to maintain pre- 
scribed pressure. Opens reflux valves to allow a portion of product to return 
to still and recycles impure fractions to feed stock or to other units. Periodically 
records temperature, pressure, and feed-indicator readings, and draws samples 
of products for laboratory analysis. May make operating adjustments to various 
auxiliaries, such as heat exchanges, absorbers, strippers, reboilers, and com- 
pressors. May make routine chemical tests. May regulate time cycle and auto- 
matic control equipment. This title includes all related titles with the same 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 

Stillmen and Treaters, Petroleum Processing 

Is in charge of the operation of a combination of such processing units as 
atmospheric, pressure or vacuum distillation; thermal or catalytic cracking; 
polymerization; continuous coking, gas recovery and stabilization: treating, 
hydrogenation; dehydrogenation, or combined units such as thermal cracking 
and reforming; thermal and catalytic polymerization; alkylation; solvent ex- 
traction; or vapor and gas recovery plants, to process crude oil, aviation and 
motor gasoline, fuel oils, synthetic rubber raw materials, coe, asphalt, ete. Is 
responsible for operating personnel, training of personnel, quality and yield of 
products produced, interpretation of instrument readings and laboratory reports, 
supervision of maintenance and repair of equipment. This definition includes 
all titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles Code Group 4-55, except 
Grease Maker (455.910). 


JANUARY 15, 1951. 
SECOND ADDITION TO INITIAL List oF CRITICAL OCCUPATIONS DATED AvgGusT 8, 1950 


Metal Miner, Underground, All Around (Miner 5-21.020, DOT p. 857 


Performs all or a significant combination of the duties involved in driving un- 
derground openings to extract ore or rock. Drills holes in working face of ore 
or rock with a hand or machine drill. Inserts explosives in drill holes and sets 
it off to break up the mass. Shovels ore or rock into mine cars or onto a conveyor. 
Pushes mine cars to haulage ways where they are hauled by draft animal, mine lo- 
comotive (motor), or haulage cable to the surface, or to the shaft bottom for hoist- 
ing. Installs timbering to support the walls and roof, or for chutes or staging. 
Lays mine track to extend it to working face. Sinks shaft (in rock) from the sur- 
face or from one level to lower levels, in which men, supplies, ore, and rock are 
lowered into or raised from the mine. This title includes all related titles with 
the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles code number. 


Orthopedic Appliance and Limb Technician (5-09), General Definition 


Lays out, makes, and fits artificial limbs and other devices according to cus- 
tomers’ specifications and medical prescriptions: Studies specifications or makes 
plaster casts of stump and normal limbs or body deformity, employing knowledge 
of limb structure. Selects stock lumber, fibre, metal, or leather, and draws pat- 
terns to scale or marks materials. Cuts and carves wooden limbs to specified di- 
mensions, using hand and machine carving tools. Finishes limbs following pre- 
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liminary fitting by removing wood from exterior or interior parts to reduce weight 
and obtain proper balance and contour, and fills, sands, and polishes weod,. Winds 
damp fibres around wood forms in fibre-winding machine. Shapes, anneals, and 
welds sheet-metal tubing and assembles parts of limbs, using bolts, screws, and 
rivets. Cuts, positions, stretches, molds, and sews plastic or leather to cover limbs 
or fabricate parts such as leather stump sockets. Makes and repairs arch sup- 
ports, orthopedic braces, and appliances for feet, legs, and body deformities; cuts 
and fashions supports from stainless steel, plastics, cork, steel, and leather, using 
welding equipment, shears, rivet punch, electric drill, chisels, saws, hammers, and 
other hand tools. Fits assembled artificial limbs and devices to customer, and 
adjusts holding-harnesses. This definition includes all titles in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles code group 5—09.400-599, except Surgical-Elastic Knitter, 
Hand Frame; Artificial-Limb Assembler; Seamstress; Socket Maker; Plastic- 
Bucket Maker; and Welder-and-Finisher. 


Sarwsmith 

As a key step in the manufacture of stone-, wood-, metal-, and plastics-cut 
ting band saws, hand saws, and circular saws, smiths (straightens, dekinks, 
and alines) saw blades made of high grade steel: Receives hardened and tem- 
pered blades, and hoists blade on anvil table beneath stretching roller. Ma- 
nipulates levers to lower electric powered roller on blade and stretch (roll) 
biade at one or more locations, to impart desirable tension along edges of blade 
und alter mechanical characteristics of central part of blade. Applies pres- 
sure with roller aceording to size and type of blade, speed and feed at which 
the saw will operate, and metallurgical characteristics of steel. Hammers out 
kinks, dents, humps, twists, or bulges in surface of blade using special flat- 
peen hammers, and gauges surface for trueness by experienced visual obser- 
vation and by use of straightedge. Inspects entire blade for absolute flatness, 
straightness, absence of kinks, humps, or other imperfections; rejects blades 
that show evidence of mechanical or metallurgical defects. This is meant to 
include only those sawsmiths concerned with the manufacture of industrial saws. 


EXPANDED DEFINITIONS 


Engineer, Chief, Marine, and Assistant Engineers, General Definition 

Repairs and operates, or assumes complete charge of, all engines, boilers, elec- 
trical equipment, refrigeration equipment, sanitary equipment, deck machinery, 
and steam connections aboard ship; Keeps log of performance of equipment on 
voyage. Requisitions supplies and repairs and oversees fueling of ship. Starts, 
stops, and controls speed of engines, pumps, injectors, condensers, boilers, and 
supplementary equipment. Supervises workers in engine room. Makes all types 
of repairs, using machinist’s tools and machine-shop equipment. This title in- 
cludes Engineer, Chief, Marine 0-88.21, and Engineer (water trans.) 0-88.24 and 
the First Assistant Engineer, Second Assistant Engineer, and Third Assistant En- 
gineer but does not include engineers engaged in such work aboard dredges, tug- 
boats, ferryboats, or fishing vessels. 


Shipmaster, Ship Pilot, and Mates, General Definition 


Persons licensed by the Government to have complete charge of and responsi- 
bility for any vessel or watercraft requiring licensed officers, and also persons 
licensed to supervise deck workers, acting as executive officers and next in 
command to the Master. Licenses are issued to persons possessing rigidly de- 
fined qualifications, after they pass examinations. Typical of the duties of jobs 
covered by this classification are responsibility for safe navigation of ship, su- 
pervision of officers and crew, keeping a day-by-day log of events and happen- 
ings, and looking after safety of passengers and crew in disaster. Persons 
next in command to Master typically supervise deck workers; plan and execute 
work relative to loading and unloading of cargo, maintaining cleanliness, and 
upkeep of equipment; and supervise use and maintenance of lifesaving and 
visual-signaling equipment. This title includes only Master 0-88.02; Ship Pilot 
0-88.31: Mate, First 0-88.03: Mate, Second 0-88.03: and Mate. Third 0-88.08; 
but does not include Port Cantain; Tugbort Capinin:; Tate, Fishin: Vers‘! 
Tugboat Mate; Dredge Mate; Dredge Captain; and Ferryboat Ctptain. 


Engineer, Electrical (Electrical Engineer 0-17.01, DOT p. 447) 

Performs one or more of the following functions in the field of electrical en- 
gineering requiring fulfillment of educational, experience or legal qualifica- 
tions established by engineering colleges or licensing authorities: Plan and su- 
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pervise construction and operation of electric power generating plants, trans- 
mission lines and distribution systems: Plan and supervise construction and 
installation of illumination, wire communication, and electric transportation 
systems; design and develop radio, television, X-Ray, electronic and allied 
equipment and supervise manufacture of various types of electrical machinery 
and apparatus, such as motors and generators, convertors and regulators, 
switeh gear, and welding equipment. May also specialize in research, consult- 
ing, inspection, testing, teaching at the university level, specification and other 
technical writing, and sales and service of complex electrical equipment. This 
title includes all related titles with the same Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
code number. 
Electric Technician 

Fabricates, installs, maintains and repairs intricate electronic apparatus 
and equipment used in communication, detection, measurement, and control 
systems and in the manufacture thereof, such as: aid-to-navigation systems, 
such aS radar and sonar; proximity fuses, guided missiles, fire sighting and 
control systems, electronic computers, complex X-Ray equipment, electronic 
instrument and control including those for special application in meteorologi- 
eal, geophysical, medical, and industria] process fields. Constructs or modifies 
electronic assemblies or components, following design drawing, rough sketches, 
or oral instructions. Tests, calibrates, adjusts, and repairs electronic equip- 
ment. Replaces and interchanges component parts using precision machinist’s 
and electrician’s tools, and electronic testing and auxiliary equipment. This 
title does not include those concerned with service or repair of broadcast radio 
and television receivers, public address systems, diathermy devices, electric 
organs, or similar equipment. 


Model Maker (5-17), General Definition 


Constructs miniature or full-scale models and working models of aircraft, 
ships, automobiles, electrical equipment, and small metal objects: lays out ob- 
jects to be produced on wood or metal stock according to blueprints or other 
specifications. Shapes and removes excess material, using a variety of metal 
and woodworking tools. Assembles component parts and joins them together. 
Checks finished models for accuracy with precision measuring devices. This 
definition includes all titles in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles code group 
5-17 exeept Form and Jig Maker (fabric. plastics prod.) 5-17.661; Pattern 
maker (furn.) 5-17.080; Model Maker (jewelry) 5-17.262; Mold Maker 
(jewelry) 5-17.310. See also Patternmaker. 


Patternmaker (5-17), General definition 


Builds forms, fixtures, jigs, patterns, templates, core boxes, and match plates 
for use as guides or standards in the fabrication of wood or metal units or parts 
in such establishments as metal foundries, planing mills, shipyards, and air- 
plane or automobile manufacturing plants: lays out fixtures or patterns to be 
produced on wood or metal stock according to blueprints or other specifications. 
Shapes and removes excess material with standard wood and metal working 
tools. Assembles component parts of units. Checks finished items for ac- 
curacy with precision measuring devices. This definition includes all titles 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles code group 5-17 except Form and Jig 
Maker (fabric. plastics prod.) 5-17.061; Patternmaker (furn.) 5-17.080; Model 
Maker (jewelry) 5-17.262; Mold Maker (jewelry) 5-17.310. See also Model 
Maker. 


Stuptgs or Hours or Work UNpder WARTIME CONDITIONS 
TRENDS IN AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 


In December 1950 the average workweek of production workers in manufac- 
turing industries was 41.6 hours. This represented a gain of over 1 hour from 
the pre-Korea month of June 1950. During World War II, by way of com- 
parison, the factory workweek reached a peak of 45.6 hours in December 1944. 
In durable goods manufacturing—which includes the principal munitions-type 
industries—the workweek averaged 42.5 hours in December 1950. This was 
nearly 5 hours under the World War II high for the durable goods industries. 
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Statistics on average weekly hours are published monthly by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics for production and related workers in manufacturing and in 
selected nonmanufacturing industries. These data relate to average hours 
worked or paid for during the payroll week ending nearest the 15th of each 
month. Average weekly hours, including overtime, are approximately 5 percent 
less, in the average, than the corresponding scheduled hours of work because 
of such factors as absenteeism, labor turn-over, accidents, and material shortages. 
Thus, a scheduled workweek of 40 hours in an industry would result in an 
average of 38 hours actually worked or paid for. Similarly, the peak wartime 
workweek of 4514. hours in manufacturing industries was consistent with the 
commonly scheduled workweek of 48 hours. (See attached tables for “Pro- 
duction and related workers.” ) 

The averages on weekly hours by industry often conceal wide differences in 
the workweek among plants in the same industry, and in some cases even among 
different groups of workers in the same plant. In a study of hours in 31 selected 
war industries in October 1942, the Department of Labor found that in nine of 
these industries, seven or more out of every 10 wage earners were working in 
plants scheduling 48 or more hours weekly. In a few war plants, much longer 
working hours were scheduled. For example, one-fifth of the wage earners 
producing artillery, and more than one-fourth of the workers producing machine 
tools, were in plants scheduling a 56-hour or longer workweek. On the other 
hand, most of the wage earners in continuous process industries, such as basic 
steel, were working in plants which scheduled a 40-hour week. In nearly all 
the industries surveyed, there were a few plants scheduling less than 40 hours 
per week because of various temporary factors affecting their operations. (See 
attached study, Hours of Work In Selected War Industries, October 1942.) 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HOURS OF WORK AND OUTPUT IN THE UNITED STATES 


A Department of Labor study of 34 plants in a variety of industries in both 
the wartime and early postwar periods concluded that output per man-hour 
tended to decline as the scheduled workweek was lengthened beyond 40 hours. 
In addition, both absenteeism and the frequency of accidents generally increased 
with longer hours. Except in a few plants, total output rose as the workweek 
was lengthened, but unit labor costs went up because of reduced efficiency. 

As the scheduled workweek rose beyond 48 hours, there was, on the average, 
an even more pronounced decline in worker efficiency. For hours above 8 per 
day and 48 per week, it usually took 3 hours of work to produce two additional 
hours of output when the work was of a light nature. When the work was 
heavy, it took about four more hours of work to produce 2 hours of additional 
output. 

An earlier survey of employer opinion on the effects of lengthening the work- 
week yielded a similar conclusion. Two-thirds of the executives queried ex- 
pressed the belief that the 48-hour scheduled workweek was the optimum for 
maximum sustained production in war industries. (See article, Opinions of 
Employers on Length of Workweek, in the May 1942 Monthly Labor Review.) 

Another factor which tends to limit the maximum size of the workweek, under 
wartime conditions, is the concurrent need of drawing into the labor force the 
maximum number of additional workers, particularly women. Many of the 
women who were drawn into the wartime labor force still had substantial house- 
hold responsibilities which had to be performed outside of scheduled working 
hours. Increases in the scheduled workweek above 48 hours would probably 
reduce substantially the number of women who would be available for work 
outside of the home, and this factor, in addition to those cited above, would tend 
to reduce, or even eliminate, the net gains in production which might result 
from any lengthening of the workweek. Similar considerations apply, too, in 
the case of older workers and handicapped persons who might not be able 
to maintain the pace of an extended workweek for any sustained period of time. 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE DURING WORLD WAR II 


In the period immediately following the fall of France in June 1940, the sched- 
uled workweek in most British munition plants was set at 70 to 75 hours. This 
resulted in such great increases in absenteeism and losses in efficiency that the 
cheduled workweek was soon drastically reduced. A British Government study 
concluded that for any extended period of time, the weekly hours of work should 
not exceed 60 to 65 for men and 55 to 60 for women, (See Hours of Work and 
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Production in British War Factories in October 1944 Montuiy Labor Review.) 
It must be noted, however, that the British workweek has characteristically 
been considerably longer than in the United States, while the productivity and 
pace of work have been lower. Thus, the British experience regarding optimum 
wartime working hours is not directly applicable to American conditions, 


TABLE 1.—Employment, payrolls, hours, and earnings—Manufacturing 


[The manufacturing division includes those establishments engaged in the mechanical or chemical trans- 
formation «f inorganic or o1ganic substances into new products and usual y described as plants,f actories, 
or mills, which characteristically use power-driven machines and materials-handiing equipment. Estab- 
lishments engaged in assembling component parts of manufactured products are also considered manu- 
facturing if the new product is neither a structure nor other fixed improvement] 


Production and related workers ! 


Allem- | Indexes (1939 
Year and month | ployees, average = 100) 


Average | Average | Aver: 
number ! | Average | Average | Average 


Number |— —————| weekly | weekly hourly 


~ } | eg ings | 10 > ve . “ 
Employ-| payroll earnings | hours | earnings 
} ment | ** y 


1939.....-------------------| 10,078,000 | 8,192,000]  100.0| 100. 


1940 3 naosccmeacien| MASEROR ea eee 107. 5 | 113.6 
1939—January._--- eda 9,535,000 | 7, 684, 000 93. 91. 
February saat 9, 671,000 | 7,813,000 95. 4 | 93. 
9, 787,000 | 7,921, 000 96.7 | 96. 
9,787,000 | 7,918, 000 96.7 | 93. 
9, 732,000 | 7,865,000 | 96.0 | 93. 
9, 775, 000 7, 905, 000 96.5 | 95. 
-----.-----| 9,817,000 | 7,944,000 | 97.0 | 93. 
August ; 10,117,000 | 8, 233, 000 100. ! 100 
September. _.........| 10,489,000 | 8, 587, 000 104.8 | 105. 
October. | 10,780,000 | 8, 854, 000 108. 1 | 112. 
November 10, 746, 000 | 8, 821, 000 107. 112. 
December... .- _..| 10,694,000 | 8, 763, 000 107. 112. 
1940—January..............| 10, 453, 000 ., 520, 000 104.0 | 106. 
February .........- 10, 475,000 | 8, 540, 000 104. 2 106. 
March___............| 10,439,000 | &, 503, 000 103.8 | 107. 
April...... | 10, 343, 000 | 408, 000 102. 6 | 104, 
May.................| 10,298,000 | 8, 360,000 102. 1 | 105. 
June..........-..--.-| 10,353,000 | 8, 401, 000 102. 5 | 106. 
July.. .-------| 10,411,000 | 445, 000 | 103. 105. 
August | 10, 830, 000 s, 832, 000 107.8 114. 
September | 11,182,000 | 9, 196, 000 | 112. 121. 
October. .....- | 11, 405, 000 9, 404, 000 114.8 | 125. 
November... ..-- -| 11, 523, 000 | 9, 505, 000 116.0 | 126. 
December... ..--| 11,647,000 | 9,618, 000 117.4 | 132, 
1941 -...--------| 12,974,000 | 10, 877, 000 132.8 5 
1942 : _..-----| 15,051,000 | 12, 854, 000 | 156. ¢ 
1941—January ......| 11, 603,000 | 9, 596, 000 117. 
February cépcwuc!. Aap ee oo 9, 832, 000 120. 
March... , | 12,113,000 | 10,078, 000 123. 
April................| 12,394, 000 | 10,337, 000 126. 
May. 2 | 12,648, 000 | 10, 574, 000 129. 
June . _...| 12, 967,000 | 10, 866,000 | 132. 6 | 
July cs , 3, 275,000 | 11,151, 000 | 136 
August _.........| 18,540,000 | 11, 414, 000 139. 
September : | 13, 784,000 | 11, 647, 000 | 142. 
October i 3, 847, 000 | 11, 701, 000 | 
November. 3, 821, 000 | 11, 679, 000 | 
December z _| 13,817,000 | 11, 648, 000 
1$42—January . ......| 18, 740,000 | 11, 597, 000 
February ...------| 18,971,000 | 11, 819, 000 | 
March_. _....-| 14, 184, 000 | 12, 028, 000 
RTE os __..| 14,391, 000 | 12, 218, 000 
May _......-| 14, 576,000 | 12, 404, 000 
COR atten sash aepan 14, 791, 000 | 12, 587,000 | 
July wncceccusvcae | 16,143,000 | 12 017,000 | 
August. ...____._.____| 15, 519,000 | 13, 284, 000 
September... _.| 15, 800,000 | 13, 588, 000 
October.__.._- ..--| 15,956,000 | 13, 722, 000 
November 16, 128, 000 | 13, 902, 000 
s 16, 415, 000 | 14, 183, 000 
1943 -..-.------| 17,381,000 | 15,014, 000 
14 17,111,000 | 14, 607,000 
19%3—January......- ...| 16,570,000 | 14, 316,000 
February : 16, 816, 000 | 14, 529, 000 
March... 17, 037,000 | 14, 720, 000 
ADA, cons os | 17,129,000 | 14,799, 000 
May.... -----| 17,181,000 | 14, 827,000 
Jane. ...:. : ' 17,431,000 ' 15,060,000 ' 
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See footnote at end of table, p. 397. 
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Tarte 1—Hmployment, payrolls, hours, and earnings—Manufacturing—Con. 


All em- 





Production and related workers ! 


Indexes (1939 











Year and month ployees, | average = 100) 
number ! isciatite hebacniaseticnrety 
| | Employ- | sae 
| ment ‘| ayro 
em _ ———$———— — i— - 
1943—July -.-- , a 17, 618, 000 240, 000 | 186.0 | 332.9 
Auvust_.- 17, 736, 000 | 342, 000 | 187.3 341.0 
September. - 17, 694, 000 | 307, 000 | 186.9} 347.1 
October 7, 777, 000 | 15, 359, 000 | 187.5 | 351.9 | 
November- . . | 17,858,000 | 15,411,000} 1881) 356.7 
December. | 17,722,000 | 15, 259,000 | 186.3 | 347.5 
1944—January ---.-- , 587, 000 . 107, 000 | 184. 4 | 349.5 
February -- , 581,000 | 15, 084, 000 | 184.1 | 350. 3 
March. - 447,090 | 14,917,000 | 182. 1 347.7 
April_-- 17, 235, 000 . 719,000 | 179.7 | 342.5 
May. , 105,000 | 14, 591,000 | 178.1 | 343. 0 
June. - > _ | 17,116,000 | 14, 583,000 | 178.0 | 344.4 
July...- . , 091, 000 , 562,000 | 177.8 | 337.9 
August_. dae 085,000 | 14,574,000 | 177.9] 341.5 
September. --------- 5, 888, 000 , 405, 000 | 175.8 340, 2 
ee 758, 000 | 14, 278,000 | 174.3 | 342.3 
October 758,000 | 14,278,000} 174.3 | 342.3 
November. - - 695, 000 , 207, 000 173.4 340.0 
December-- 747, 000 , 252, 000 174.0 | 345.3 
1945. _..-- , 302,000 | 12, 864, 000 157.0 293, 5 
1946 | , 461, 000 | 12, 105, 000 147.8 | 271.7 
1945—January | 16, 753,000 | 14, 257, 000 174.0] 345.9 
February - -- . 801, 090 | 14, 298, 000 174.5 346.0 
March. ..--- pease , 728, 000 | 14, 202, 000 173. 4 | 343.8 
Aswil. .....-<<-cs<<% 5, 528, 000 | 13, 999, 000 170.9 | 336, 9 
BENE. occ eee 8, 292, 000 | 13, 767, 000 168.1! 323.6 
June -.-..-- aon pea 5, 061, 000 | 3, 555, 000 165.5 | 320.7 
July a , 693, 000 | 13, 182, 000 160.9 306, 0 
BRIER 5. 0 me sss , 343,000 | 12, 857, 000 156.9 274.0 
September. --.-.-.---- 3, 414, 000 , 080, 000 | 135, 3 231.3 
“EE ee 3, 307,000 | 11, 005, 000 134.3 | 230. 3 
November. .-...-.---- 3, 367,000 | 11, 055, 000 134.9 | 230.2 
December ----------- 3, 331, 000 | 11, 105, 000 135.6 233. 8 
1946—January.------------- 3, 524,000 | 11, 265, 000 37.5 236. 8 
February --....-.-.-- , 798, 000 | 533, 000 128. 6 218.3 
Marga... .....:. ies 3, 510, 000 , 254, 000 137. 4 242.3 
ADE. cin =< cc keene 4, 147, 000 , 827, 000 144.4 259.0 
DNS ii cinnsnninkebeke . 235, 000 | 872, 000 144.9 257.8 
TORR ati-coscadsnanee , 493, 000 _ 116, 00 147.9} 268.0 
NT in cigs oe con geckinens , 681, 000 2, 288, 000 150.0 | 272.3 
August ......-.-.--<-- 062, 000 667, 000 154. 6 291.1 
September ---.------- , 245, 000 836, 000 156.7 | 208.6 
October. ----- neers , 197, 000 , 781, 000 156. 0 300. 1 
November. --....---- . 327, 000 . 905, 000 157.5 303. 7 
December ---..-.----- 5,318,000 | 12,913, 000 157.6 312.1 
1947 __.------------| 15,247,000 | 12, 794, 000 156. 2 326. 9 
1948 ies inekin 286, 000 | 12, 717. O00 155. 2 351.4 
1947—January .-...------ | 244, 000 | 12,815, 000 156. 4 312.8 
February - - - - ------- 5, 302, 000 | 12,870, 000 157.1 314.4 
OS ee , 301, 000 | 12, 867, 000 157. 1 317.3 
April.......-.-s- , 180, 000 | 12, 748, 000 55.6 314.6 
DRAIN sii cndpnte i , 973, 000 | 12, 539, 000 153. 1 315.1 
Jems. cus cieeasane 029, 000 | 12, 574, 000 | 153. 5 322.0 
July , esacate , 887, 000 | 12, 429, 000 151.7 316. 4 
August_.._- , 230,000 | 12, 768, 000 155.9 326.5 
September 429, 000 | 12, 957, 000 158.2 | 339. 6 
October -. | 15, 439, 000 | 12, 966, 000 158.3 | 342.5 
November | 15, 446, 000 | 12, 968, 000 158.3 345.6 
December .-.-.----- 5, 502,000 | 13, 024, 000 159.0 355.8 
1948—January -.------- 5, 406, 000 | 12, 893, 000 157. 4 348.1 
February 5,345, 000 | 12,802, 000 | 156.3 343.8 
March , 369, 000 | 12,824, 000 | 156.5 | 346. 6 | 
April 5, 028, 000 | 12, 476. 000 | 152.3 334. 9 
May | 14,947, 000 | 12, 394. 000 | 151.3 | 334.4 
June | 15, 107, 000 | 12, 559, 000 153.3 | 345. 6 
July ; | 15, 155,000 | 12, 153.5) 346.5 
August_- . 400, 000 | 12, | 156.3 | 360. 1 
September 5, 617,000 | 13, 158.9 | 366.8 
October 5, 514,000 | 12, | 157.6 | 366. 7 
November , 368, 000 | 12, | 155.9 | 362.8 
December . 174, 000 | 12, | 153.5 360. 7 
1949 oad ...| 14, 146,000 | 11, 141.6 | 325. 3 


See footnote at end of table, p. 397. 
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TasLe 1—EHmployment, payrolls, hours, and earnings—Manufacturing—Con. 


1950—January...........-.-.. 


1 Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time em- 
ployees who worked during or received pay for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


All em- 
ployees, 
number ! 


Year and month 


December 


13, 997, 000 
14, 103, 000 
14, 162, 000 
14, 413, 000 
14, 666, 000 
14, 777, 000 


February 


September 
October 
November. 
December 


Number 


12, 201, 000 
12, 074, 000 
11, 904, 000 
11, 616, 000 
11, 324, 000 
11, 337, 000 
11, 211, 000 
11, 561, 000 
11, 775, 000 
11, 368, 000 
11, 289, 000 
11, 504, 000 
11, 449, 000 
11, 460, 000 
11, 549, 000 
11, 597, 000 
11, 841, 000 
12, 066, 000 
12, 151, 000 
12, 802, 000 
13, 016, 000 
13, 133, 000 
13, 022, 000 
12, 975, 000 


Production and related workers ! 


Indexes (1939 
average = 100) 


| 
Employ-!| yp, 
ment | Payroll 


345. 9 
340. 4 
332. 
319. 
312. 
315. 
312. 
323. 
335. 
320. 
313. 
329. 
329. 
330. 
333. 
337. 
348. 
362. 
367. 
394. 
403. 
415. 


148.9 
147.4 
145.3 
141.8 
138. 2 
138. 4 
136. 9 
141.1 
143.7 
138. 8 





COWS SNION TON HSCOK OCR NIDNW® 


Average 
weekly 
earnings 


$55. 
55. 
54. 
53. 
54. 
& 
54. 
54. 
55. 
55. 
54. 
56. 
56. 
56. 
56. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
60. 
61. 
62. 





64. 


20 
74 
80 
08 


61 


63 
70 
72 
26 
43 
04 
29 
37 
53 
93 
54 


85 | 


21 
32 
64 
99 
38 
15 


Average 
weekly 
hours 


| 


eo 
2 


AW WON ANON DH IA DOO eH Ror 





Average 
hourly 
earnings 


- 405 
- 401 
- 400 
401 
401 
405 
408 
. 399 
407 
. 392 
. 392 
408 
418 
. 420 
.424 
. 434 
442 
. 453 
- 462 
. 464 
. 479 
- 501 
. 514 
- 542 


ee fee feet feet ft Pe Peet bet fat at fa fd fd feat fet fe tt tt et pt 


The 


employment series have been adjusted to levels indicated by social insurance agency data through 1947. 
Hours and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (November 1950). 


TABLE 2.—Hmployment, hours, and earnings, manufacturing division—Durable 
goods subdivision 


[This subdivision includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Ordnance and accessories; 
lumber and wood products (except furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass products; 
primary metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment); machinery (except electrical); electrical machinery; transportation equipment; instruments 


and related products; and miscellaneous manufacturing industries] 


1940 


Year and month 


September.__.. 
October 
November..._._- 
December 
January 
February.... 


April 

May 

June 

July 

August... .... 
September... 

October 7m - 
I ks ee 
December 


See footnote at end of table, p. 


T8743—51——27 


All em- 
ployees, 
number ! 


4, 683, 
5, 337, 
4, 365, 
4, 421, 
4, 482, 
4, 525, 
4, 518, 
4, 548, 
4, 498, 
4, 560, 
4, 813, 
5, 090, 
5, 167, 
5, 212, 
5, O84, 
5, 063, 
5, 066, 
5, 061, 
5, 090, 
5, 132, 
5, 101, 
5, 289, 
5, 538, 
5, 738, 000 | 
5, 888, 000 

5, 988, 000 | 


000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 
000 | 
000 | 
000 
000 
000 
000 


Production and related workers ! 


| A verage 


Number 


weekly 


parnings 


3, 868, 000 
, 454, 000 
575, 000 
, 625, 000 
681, 000 
722, 000 
, 715, 000 
743, 000 
690, 000 | 
748, 000 | 
988, 000 
247, 000 
319, 000 
, 361, 000 
234, 000 
209, 000 
212, 000 
204, 000 
228, 000 
, 260, 000 
4, 221, 000 | 
4, 392, 000 | 
4, 640, 000 | 
4, 830, 000 

4, 967, 000 

5, 056, 000 


Re oe ee G9 G0 30.09 90 29.09 90.9 


r 50 





Average 


weekly | 
hours | 


38. 0 
39. 
36. 
37 


36. 
37. 
37. 
36. 
38. 
38. 
40 

39. 
39. 
38 

38. 
38. 
38. 
38. 
38. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
40. 
41. 


Oncor w 


ero WYOK De HOWON DMRS or 


Average 
hourly 
earnings 


$0. 698 
. 72 
. 696 
. 695 
. 697 
. 696 
. 694 
. 696 
. 691 
. 688 
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TasLe 2.—Employment, hours, and earnings, manufacturing division—Durabl: 
goods subdivision—Continued 


| Production and related workers ! 




















; All em- — oo 7 euigueees 2 eee ee 
fear and month | yloyees, | 
re } =e i ‘ | Average | Average Averagi 
Number weekly | weekly | hourly 
| earnings | hours earning 
| 
1941 ; Bin bape 6, 945, 000 5, 928, 000 | $34. 04 | 42.1 $0. 808 
1942 8, 804, 000 7, 858, 000 | 42.73 | 45.1 | 947 
1943 7 * 11, 077, 000 9, 565, 000 | 49. 30 | 46.6 | 1. 059 
1941—January - 6,021,000 | 5, 096, 000 | 30.48 | 40.7 | 749 
February ada ‘ 6, 185, 000 | 5, 236, 000 | 31. 52 | 41,8 | 754 
March 6, 347, 000 5, 389, 000 | 32. 00 42.1 760 
April 6,558,000 | 5, 583, 000 | 32. 20 | 41.5 | m3 
May <li 6,757,000 | 5, 766, 000 | 33.92 | 42.3 | 809 
June , : 4, 975, 000 5, 960, 000 | 35. 00 | 43.0 | 814 
July | 7,139,000 | 6, 105, 000 | 33.90 | 41.6 R15 
August 7, 223, 000 6, 176, 000 34.97 | 42.7 819 
September 7, 407, 000 | 6, 347, 000 35. 28 | 42.4 832 
October 7, 532, 000 6, 460, 000 | 36. 21 | 3.0 842 
November 7, 585, 000 | 6, 507, 000 | 35.95 | 42.0 R56 
December 7, 613, 000 | 6, 514, 000 | 36.93 | 42.5 | RRO 
1942—January 7, 649, 000 6, 552, 000 | 38. 98 43.8 | gu) 
February ; 7, 815, 000 6, 701, 000 | 39. 69 44.5 | gu? 
March Serer 8, 064, 000 6, 873, 000 40. 46 45.0 | R09 
A pril i 8, 211, 000 7, 057, 000 | 40. 95 44.9 | 912 
May | 8,422,000 | 7, 243, 000 | 41.81 5.2 | 92 
June 7 8,653,000 | 7,444, 000 42. 26 | 45.2 | a 
July 8, 903, 000 | 7, 660, 000 42.51 | 44.8 | 949 
August 9, 160, 000 7, 893, 000 | 43. 84 | 45.3 | 969 
September 9, 346, 000 8, 074, 000 44.45 | 44.6 997 
October 9, 588, 000 | 8, 282, 000 | 5.31 | 45.8 gu 
November 9, 810, 000 8, 496, 000 | 46.27 | 46.1 1. 008 
December 10, 086, 000 8, 750, 000 | 46. 28 46.1 1. 004 
1943—January we 10, 291, 000 8, 920, 000 | 46. 68 | 45.9 | 1.017 
February P | 10, 516, 000 9, 111, 000 | 47.12 46.2 1. 020 
March ; 10, 734, 000 9, 296, 000 | 47.79 46.4 | 1. 030 
4 pril 10, 870, 000 9, 407, 000 48. 67 46.8 | 1, 040 
May 10, 960, 000 9, 470, 000 49. 25 46.9 | 1 On 
Jun 11, 149, 000 9, 636, 000 49.33 46.8 1. 054 
July 11, 275, 000 9, 746, 000 48. 76 46.0 | 1, 06 
August 11, 326, 000 | 9, 776, 000 | 49.61 | 46.8 | 1. 060 
September 11, 338, 000 9, 779, 000 51.01 | 46.5 | 1. 097 
October 11, 457, 000 9, 870, 000 51. 26 | 47.2 1. OS 
November 11, 549, 000 9, 936, 000 | 51. 67 | 47.1 1. 007 
December 11, 455, 000 9, 830, 000 50. 50 | 46. 2 | 1. 09 
1944. 10, 858, 000 | 9, 217, 000 | 52. 07 | 46. 6 | 1.1 
1945... 9, 079, 000 | 7, 554, 000 | 49.05 | 44.1 | ee 
1946 ,000 | 6, 404, 000 | 46. 49 40. 2 | lt 
1944—January 37, 000 9, 725, 000 51.21 | 46.6 | 1. 00 
February 000 | 9, 674, 000 | 51. 40 | 46.7 1.1 
March 2,000 | 9, 526, 000 51. 54 | 46.7 1.1 
April 060 | 9, 392, 000 51. 67 46. 5 1.1 
May , 000 9, 300, 000 | 51.89 46. 6 1 2 
June 7,000 9, 245, GOO | 52. 14 | 46.8 | ] 
July , 000 | 9, 162, 000 Al. 07 45.7 1.1 
August 763, 000 9, 115,000 | 51. 84 | 46.6 1.112 
September , 000 8, 965, 000 | 52. 18 46.1 | 1. 132 
October 13, 000 8, 860, 000 | 47.1 | 1. 129 
November | 000 | &, 799, 000 | 46.7 1. 134 
Deeember. 37, 000 8, 829, 000 | | 47.1 | 1. 14 
1945—J anuary | 000 | 8, §82, 000 46.8 | 1, 144 
February. 000 | 8, 918, 000 | 46.8 | 11:9 
March ae 000 | 8, 843, 000 | 46.7 | 1, 139 
A pril , 000 | 8, 692, 000 | 46.5 | 1. 138 
May 20, 060 | 8, 502, 000 | | 45.5 1.134 
June 4 9, 853, 000 | 8, 255, 000 | | 45.8 | 1.1 
July . 9, 5 coo 7, 923, 000 44.9 1. 127 
August. bas | 9, 157, 000 | 7, 589, 000 | ! | 41.1 1.1 
September 7, 220,000 | 5, 820, 000 | 3.95 41.0 | 1.07 
October. - ; 7, 107, 000 | 5, 741, 000 44 23 41.6 | 1. 06 
November ys 7,141,000 | 5, 776, 000 | 43.71 | 41.1 | 1. 061 
December 7, 006, 000 | 5, 712, 000 | 44.03 | 41.4 | 1. Ot 
1946—January sigs 7, 138, 006 5, 835, 000 | 3. 67 | 40.8 | 1.47 
February. Dee thecas 6, 290, 000 5,015,000 | 42. 57 | 40.0 | 6 
March ste 2 6, 921, 000 359, 000 | 44, 79 | 40. 6 | 1. 10 
April a Glick ncaiee 7, 523, 000 2,000 | 45.7 40.4 1. 131 
Mh en... o oe es cca, a oe 2,000 | 45.10 | 29.3 | 14 
FROG iain kin nnn een evendaws --| 7,809,000 50, 000 | 46, 32 | 39, 8 | 1.16 
July. ..:.--------..-..--- we 7, 963, 060 | :, 000 46, 24 | 99. 3 | 1.17 
Re esr ccne eel Pan 8, 171, 000 | , 000 | 48.02 | 40.5 | 1.18 
September-___- hice se 8, 297, 000 | 27, 000 48. 36 40.3 | 1, 201 
October. _- er Saree 8, 326, 060 | 6, 957, 000 | 48. 90 | 40.7 | 1.02 
November__.....--.- ey. d 8, 407, 000 | 7, 042, 000 | 48, 62 | 40.2 | 1.:10 
TPOUNIIE cs cnnnantudnoes ee 8, 404, 000 | 7, 057, 000 | 49, 69 | 40.9 | 1, 21 


See footnote at end of table, p. 399. 
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Taste 2.—-Employment, hours, and earnings, manufacturing division—Durable 
goods subdivision—Continued 


Production and related workers ! 


All em- ma taste dle 
Year and month ployees, 


number ! Average Average Average 


Number weekly weekly hourly 
earnings hours earnings 


1947 : 8, 373, 000 | 
1948 315, 000 
1949 465, 000 | 
1947- January 410, 090 
February 72, 000 
March 496, 000 , 134, 000 50. : 40.7 
April 460, 000 102, 000 50. 5! 40. 6 
May 337, 000 6, 981, 000 51.7 40. 
June 373, 000 | 7, 006, 000 | 53, 0: 40 
July 143, 000 6, 781, 000 | §2.: 40 
August 228, 000 | 6, 864, 000 52. 6 40 
September 315, 000 | , 947, 000 5s 40. 6 
October 367, 000 | , 000, 000 54. 68 | 40). ¢ 
November 409, 000 . 040, 000 
December 461, 000 | , 090, 000 56. 5 41.6 
Janaury 429, 000 046, 000 55. 46 40. § 
February 367, 000 , 961, 000 f 40. ! 
March 414, 000 , 016, 000 55. Ae 40. 
April 292, 000 , 885, 000 | 55, 1! 40 
May 221, 000 | }, 820, 000 f 40 
June..... 196, 000 | 5, 810. 000 56. 40. ! 
July 232, 000 j, 818, 000 5G, ! 39. ¢ 
August 271, 000 | }, 856, 000 | 58. 40) 
September 360, 000 s, 940, 000 5S. : 40 
October 393, 000 5, 969. 000 59. 5¢ 40 
November 2, 000 | }, 942, 000 59. 40. ¢ 
December 000 }, 845, 000 59. 6 4() 
1949—January 000 ). 640, 000 &. 8: 40) 
February 000 }, 523, 000 58. 4 39. § 
March 000 | }, 417, 000 57. 83 39. 5 
April 000 3, 262, 000 | ; l 39 
May , 000 3, 057, 000 57. 2 39 
June 006 3, 022, 000 | 58. 8: 39. ¢ 
July 000 5, 894. 000 57.: 38 
August 000 5, 947, 000 | f 3h. : 
September. 000 3, 060, 000 f 39 
October 000 | 5, 651, 000 58. 39. § 
November. 000 5, 719, 000 56. 82 39 
December. 000 | 5, 961, 000 59. 10 
January - .- 2, O00 5, 000, 000 if 4(). { 
February O00 5, 982, 000 Ae 410 
March 3 000 5, 070, 000 : { 40). < 
A pril 3, 000 3, 195, 000 40) 
May , 000 3, 456, 000 sl. 40) 
June 4, 000 5, 596, 000 } 11.: 
July . O00 5, 597, 000 3.0 $1 
August , 000 5, 800, 000 4. 3: 41 
September 23, 000 , 013, 000 4] 
October 000 , 181, 000 5 42. / 
November 2, 000 , 190, 000 41 
December , 676, 900 , 210, 000 42.5 


, 010, 000 52. 46 10. 6 
3, 909, 000 40. ! 
3, 096, 000 58. 05 39. 5 
, 957, 000 v. 40 

, 116, 000 9. A9 40. 5 


NANNOOSON 


INAS 


FOP OO 0 Ob MEIN NINE NINN ND NINE NI NINN SII 90 90 90 G0 90 OP G0 GO BP GO GP GO GO 90 GP GO GO GO GOGO 90 GO GE GP = 30 
° 2 g vf 2 2¢ 


Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month 
Hours and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. ‘The employment series has been 
adjusted to bench-mark levels indicated by social insurance agency data through 1947. Data for years 
prior to 1947 (which were previously based on the Social Security Board Industrial Classification Code) 
have been revised and made consistent with data starting January 1947 which are based on the Standard 
Industrial Classification system. 


Source: U, 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (August 1950). 
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TABLE 3.—Employment, hours, and earnings, manufacturing division— 
Nondurable goods subdivision 


[This subdivision includes the following groups of manufacturing industries: Food and kindred products; 
tobacco manufactures; textile-mill products; apparel and other finished textile products; paper and allied 
products; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied products; products of petroleum 
and coal; rubber products; and leather and leather products] 



































Production and related workers ! 
. All em- 

Year and month es Average | Average | Average 

Number weekly weekly hourly 

earnings hours earnings 
NR oe eR oc ny eaten 5, 394, 000 4, 325, 000 $21. 78 37.4 $0. 582 
On i siete Suni 5, 443, 000 4, 357, 000 22. 27 37.0 . 602 
INS bk. no ne cccdecdkesawcuce 5, 170, 000 4, 109, 000 21. 57 37.0 . 583 
ED... <i nncachdbtiniwetmine 5, 250, 000 4, 188, 000 21. 83 37.5 . 582 
PR ties cncki nnn ddbesunnecdagud 5, 305, 000 4, 240, 000 22. 00 37.8 . 582 
Aye. icc: sansieedeneindsaseaae 5, 262, 000 4, 196, 000 21. 25 36. 7 579 
7 Oe oe Se 5,214,000 | 4, 150, 000 | 21. 45 36.8 . 583 
J cies... bookies as 5, 227,000 | 4, 162, 000 | 21. 67 | 37.3 . 581 
July Te cg cutie ; ..| 5, 319, 000 4, 254, 000 | 21. 44 | 37.1 578 
August__._- tue’ : 5, 557, 000 4, 485, 000 | 21.77 | 37.8 . 576 
September singel 5, 676, 000 4, 599, 000 | 21. 64 37.7 . 574 
October i IS os ee 5, 690, 000 4, 607, 000 | 22. 16 38. 2 . 580 
November... 5, 579, 000 4, 502, 000 22.17 37.7 588 
December. 5, 482, 000 4, 402, 000 22. 43 37.7 595 
1940—January , 5, 369, 000 4, 286, 000 22. 01 36.8 598 
February -- 5, 412, 000 4, 331, 000 22. 04 36.8 599 
March... ‘ deatanue 5, 373, 000 4, 291, 000 22. 20 37.0 600 
BOE Bes cecadeudl ~ ne 5, 282, 000 | 4, 204, 000 21. 74 36.3 599 
May..... ve de inste cane 5, 208, 000 4, 132, 000 22. 02 36. 4 605 
eee ceatciee siikcaeted 5, 221, 000 4, 141, 000 22. 06 36.4 606 
July ei hon one 5, 310, 000 4, 224, 000 22.11 36. 6 604 
August 5, 541, 000 4, 440, 000 22. 43 37. 2 603 
September...............- | 5, 644, 000 4, 556, 000 22. 60 37.6 601 
October sexe sabeeucbes 5, 667,000 | 4, 574, 000 22. 52 37.6 599 
November | 5, 685, 000 | 4, 538, 000 | 22. 27 37.0 602 
December ; | 5, 659, 000 4, 562, 000 23, 25 | 38.3 607 
EES TEE IE | 6,028,000 | 4, 949, 000 | 24. 92 38.9 640 
1942____. nik alee 6, 247, 000 5, 269, 000 29. 13 40.3 7% 
as. ue, 6, 304,000 | «5, 447, 000 34. 12 2.5 80) 
1941—January eee eee 5, 582, 000 | 4, 500, 000 22. 75 37.3 610 
February -- eS since 5, 689, 000 4, 596, 000 | 23. 46 38. 4 611 
March...._-- : ihe 5, 766, 000 4, 689, 000 | 23. 81 | 38.9 612 
April a i eel ore 5, 836,000 | 4, 754, 000 | 23. 75 38.5 617 
May ai Seid aah 5, 891, 000 | 4, 808, 000 | 24. 53 | 39.0 629 
June 2, 000 | 4, 906, 000 | 25. 10 39.4 . 637 

July... 5, 000 | 5, 046, 000 25. 16 | 39.0 . 64 
August 000 5, 288, 000 25. 48 39.5 | . 64 
September. 7, 000 5, 300, 000 25. 90 39.6 . 654 
October 5.000 | 5, 241, 000 | 26. 11 | 39. 2 | . 666 
November 5, 000 5, 172, 000 26. 08 | 38.7 | 674 
December , 000 | 5, 134, 000 26. 93 39.6 | 480 
1942—January ,000 | 5, 045, 000 | 26. 97 | 39. 2 68S 
February io },000 | «5, 118, 000 27. 49 | 39.9 689 
March ee: oman 10, 000 | 5, 155, 000 | 27.91 | 40.1 696 
April 0,000} 5, 161, 000 | 28.12 | 40.0 703 
May ; ,000 | «5, 161, 000 | 28. 55 | 40.1 712 
June... 000 | 5, 143, 000 | 28. 65 | 39.9 | 718 

July 000 | 5, 257, 000 | 28. 94 | 39.8 725 
August 000 | 5, 391, 000 | 29. 36 | 40. 2 730 
September Bes , 000 | 5, 514, 000 | 29. 53 | 39. 7 743 
October _. Ne 38,000 | 5, 440, 000 | 30. 66 | 40.8 | 751 
November ,000 | 5, 406, 000 | 31. 25 | 41.3 756 
December J 29,000 | 5, 433, 000 | 32. 08 42.1 762 
1943—January - 9,000 | 5, 396, 000 32. 10 | 41.8 768 
February 000 | «5. 418,000 | 32. 47 42.0 773 
March 3, 000 | 5, 424, 000 | 33. 08 | 42.3 782 
April_.-- ; a 9, 000 5, 392, 000 33. 58 | 42.5 790 
Ne a, G Seed , 000 | 5, 357, 000 34. 07 | 42.8 76 
June 000 | 5, 424, C00 | 34, 29 42.7 . 803 
July... 3,000} 5, 494, 000 | 34. 01 | 42.2 . 806 
August , 000 | 5, 566, 000 | 34. 55 | 42.6 Sil 
September | 000 | 5, 528, 000 | 34. 73 | 42.2 | 823 
October ___. | 000 | 5, 489, 000 | 35. 18 | 42.7 824 
November 9,000} 5,475, 000 | 35. 73 43.1 | 829 

December tntila ; 17, 000 | 5, 429, 000 | 5.61 | 42.8 | § 

NES oo incedavusecsdeideietoasmla 6, 253, 000 | 5, 390, 000 | 87.12 | 43.1 | Be 
FE ss blag keriettntatell 6, 222, 000 5, 309, 000 | 38. 29 | 42.3 | . 904 
i ee Ca ake 6, 722, 000 | 5, 701, 000 | 41.14 40.5 | 1,015 


See footnote at end of table, p. 402. 
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Taste 38.—Hmployment, hours, and earnings, manufacturing division— 
Nondurable goods subdivision—Continued 





Production and related workers ! 


Alem- = |—————————_—"—"—- 
Year and month ployees, | 
number! | 


Average | Average Average 
Number weekly | weekly hourly 
earnings hours earnings 





January 6, 220, 000 5, 382, 000 3. $0. 838 
February 6, 253, 000 | 5, 410, 000 36. 3: 3. § 842 
March. Se sip nckcael 6, 235, 000 | 5, 381, 000 § 23:1 . 846 
tg dinenve 5, 184, 000 | 5, 327, 000 . 16 | 2.5 | . 850 
ed die De ees hall 3, 154, 000 | , 291, 000 37. 0: a . 858 
June a a! 3, 209, 000 | 5, 338, 000 37. 30 | 3.3 | . 861 
July . ‘ pan }, 262, 000 409, 000 . OF 3.0 | . 862 
August. ___- Pee Ae. 3 5, 322, 000 , 459, 000 | .15 | 43. 864 
September. ; sea tdhioies 2 3, 307, 000 440, 000 | 37. 66 | 3. . 876 
October a dae ee 5, 295, 000 418, 000 | 
November... -- oan 5, 289, 000 408, 000 
December Siecacencset 3, 310, 000 | 5, 423, 000 | 
January -. 4 sionals thailand ben , 900 | 375, 000 | 
February x a const 3, 268, 000 5, 000 
March eee eee Ape 5, 254, 000 000 
April. ; 3, 207, 000 5, 000 
May...-. ; ieee }, 172, 000 ! 000 | 
June. . al ae - eat ), 208, 000 5, 000 
July ore teu 3, 170, 000 259, 000 | 
August : f | }, 186, 000 5, 268, 000 
September : a ‘ 3, 194, 000 | , 000 
October i at 3, 200, 000 | 5, 264, 000 
November ‘ ; 5, 000 | 9, 000 | 
December = 000 | §, 393, 000 
January . 2 j }, 386, 000 | 5, 430, 000 
February__- ; | 3, 508, 000 5, 518, 000 
March it ge leeuss 5, 589, 000 595, 000 
April pi ie 3), 624, 000 | , 615, 000 
May ’ 3, 614, 000 | 5, 593, 000 | 
June a eet 6, 684, 000 | 5, 656, 000 | 
July , Fe reco’ }, 718, 000 5, 690, 000 
August : el 5, 891, 000 | 5, 858, 000 
September me , el }, 948, O00 5, 909, 000 | 
October . , O00 | 5, 824, 000 
November ‘ 5, 920, 000 5, 863, 000 
DIE oi oi icine wis tea g j i, , 000 5, 856, 000 | 
, 000 5, 754, 000 | 
70, 000 5, 000 | 
000 5, 501, 000 
January , , 834, 000 5, 758, 000 | 
Febru iy . a - », 830, 000 5, 754, 000 
March 3, 805, 000 5, 733, 000 | 
April : 3, 720, 000 , 646, 000 
May : ‘ . 636, 000 | 5, 558, 000 
June... as ; ; ; 3, 656, 000 | 5, 568, 000 | 
July , . } 3, 744, 000 | 5, 648, 000 | 
August = 7, 002, 000 5, 904, 000 
September. - - - .- ; , 114, 000 i, , 000 | 
October otis 7 7, 072, 000 | 5, 966, 000 
November : 7, 037, 000 5, 928, 000 
December. ._..-- 4 , 041, 000 | 5, 934, 000 
January ‘ : », , 000 5, 847, 000 
February aa ‘. , 978, 000 | 5, , 000 
March ons beets tin | . 000 5, . 000 
April : Bik ho wedi ) 3, 000 | 5, 591, 000 
BAOT ncn 9 cin alan ace 3, 726, 000 74,000 | 
June TN a te a sa | ), 911, 000 | 749, 000 
July ie ck 5, 923, 000 | 53, 000 | 
August ; ek De , 129, 000 3, 000 | 
I oie cock nnunedeenee , 257, 000 | , 000 | 
October. .- eur. wnat , 121, 000 | , 000 
November a eee ol Se , 016, 000 , 000 | 
December ei i id 5, 916, 000 3, 000 
NIN Bisse s aca cuts ses 3, 738, 000 561, 000 | 
February _.. s s . 1, 726, 000 | , 000 | 
March a ieapiebecia a eae ), 656, 000 $7, OOO 
April... ae das “ 5, 521, 000 000 
May... —_ we guid i, 000 | 57, 000 
June... a i adie 3, 492, 000 315, 000 | 
July. dae has at Sage = 5, 502, 000 317, 000 | 
August . | , 812, 000 614, 000 
September | 5, 903, 000 715, 000 
October... r | , 906, 000 | 717, 000 
November... _- | 6, 757, 000 | 5, 570, 000 
December stad 6, 728, 000 5, 543, 000 


See footnote at end of table, p. 402. 
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TABLE 3.—Hmployment, hours, and earnings, manufacturing division— 
Nondurable goods subdivision—Continued 


Production and related workers ! 











, | Allem- |—— —— ae " renee — 

Year and month Ea, Average Average Average 

| Number | weekly | weekly hourly 

| earnings hours earnings 
cbppripaialnaaiecineiaas to tiadagaaenetainilentinacaanpina snsisiliaitens —————|~ cs dh geheriaianints 
1950—January_...__. ae | 6, 638, 000 | 5, 449, 000 | $52. 91 39. 4 $1. 343 
February --- : ; 6, 673, 000 | 5, 478, 000 | 53. 06 39.3 1. 350 
March ; aa 4 | 6, 685, 000 | 5, 479, 000 | 53. 04 39. 2 1. 353 
hantt i 2 Ri. -| 6,614,000 | 5, 402, 000 | 52.17 38. § 1.255 
May aac stad | 6, 604, 000 5, 385, 000 | 52. 83 38.9 1, 358 
June_. Seka oaesauhiy See 5. 470, 000 | 53. 92 | 39.5 1. 365 
July aos | 799,000 | 5, 554. 000 R473 | 39.8 1.375 
August 7, 156, 00 | 5, 902, 000 | 55 65 | 40.5 | 1. 374 
September... 7, 262, 000 | 6, 008, 000 55. 30 40. 1 | 1,379 
October b ougl 7, 210, 000 | 5, 952, 000 56. 62 40.3 | 1. 405 
November } 7, 100, 000 | 5, 832, 000 57.19 | 40.3 1.419 
December __- ee 7, 032, 000 5, 765, 000 58. 56 40.5 1. 446 


| 


! Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time employees 
who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Hours and 
earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. The employment series has been adjusted to 
bench-mark levels indicated by social insurance agency data through 1947. Data for years prior to 1947 
(which were previously based on the Social Security Board Industrial Classification Code) have been revised 
and made consistent with data starting January 1947 which are based on the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion system. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (August 1950). 





[U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment and Occupational 
Outlook Branch, December 1942] 


Hovrs oF WorK IN SELECTED WAR INDUSTRIES, OCTOBER 1942 


(Prepared in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division, Seymour L. Wolfbein, 
Acting Chief) 


SUMMARY 


In more than one-half of the 31 selected war industries a majority of 
wage earners were engaged in plants operating on a schedule of at least 
48 hours per week in October 1942. 

Moreover, in one-third of the war industries, at least 7 out of every 
10 wage earners were working in plants scheduling 48 or more hours 
weekly. 

Higher working hours prevailed in many of the war plants. For ex- 
ample, one-fifth of the wage earners engaged in the production of artillery 
and more than one-fourth of the workers producing machine tools were 
in plants scheduling a 56-hour workweek. 

On the other hand, most of the wage earners in continuous process 
industries such as blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, and 
establishments engaged in the smelting and refining of copper, lead, and 
zine were working in plants which scheduled a 40-hour week. 

Among 21 war industries for which information is available for Octo- 
ber 1941 and October 1942, 19 showed an increase in their average work- 
week, 1 remained the same, and 1 declined. 


A majority of the wage earners employed in 17 out of 31 selected war indus- 
tries were working in plants which maintained an average of at least 46 hours 
of actual working time per week in October 1942. Since a pliant must schedule 
a 48-hour workweek in order to attain an average of 46 hours actual working 
time (because of absenteeism, machinery breakdowns, material shortages, labor 
turnover, etc.), it may be said that these wage earners were engaged in factories 
which scheduled no less than an average 48-hour workweek for all workers. 

In a number of three-shift establishments the average schedule is less than 
48 hours, though the basic day shift is on a 48-hour week. For example, a number 
of shipyards schedule a first shift of 8 hours a day, a second shift of 714 hours, 


\ 
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and a third shift of 7 hours, each shift working 6 days. The remaining hour 
and a half in the day is used for maintenance work and clean-up. Shipyards 
with this schedule appear to be making more intensive use of yard facilities 
than those with longer individual shifts. In yards with a large number of work- 
ers on the second and third shifts the average scheduled week is as low as 46 
hours and average time worked about 44 hours. Thus, a full week is being 
worked in many plants that appear to average less than 48-hour schedules. 

A list of the selected war industries and the proportion of wage earners em- 
ployed in plants which averaged at least 46 hours of actual working time per 
week is given in table 1. In 10 of the industries (about one-third of the total) 
at least 7 out of every 10 wage earners were working in plants where the average 
workweek was 46 hours or more. 

Higher hours of work prevailed in many of the industries directly engaged 
in war work (charts 1, 2, and 3). For example, more than 1 out of every 10 
wage earners producing aircraft (including aero-engines), ships, and engines 
and turbines were working in plants averaging 54 hours of actual working time, 
that is, were on a schedule of 56 or more hours per week. Similiarly, one 
out of every five wage earners in plants manufacturing aluminum, artillery, 
ammunition over .60 caliber, and firearms, and two out of every five wage earners 
making machine tool accessories were working in factories which were on a 
scheduled 56-hour workweek. 

The 31 selected war industries are ranked in table 2 according to their average 
weekly hours in October 1942. The average workweek ranged from 41 hours 
among blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, where continuous process 
operations are usually manned with four 40-hour shifts, to 53.2 hours among 
plants producing machine-tool accessories. 

Increases in hours worked between October 1941 and October 1942 were general, 
Some industries like machine tools, however, were working a long week in 1941 
and show comparatively small further increases. More than half of the indus- 
tries where average weekly hours went up during the year experienced an increase 
of at least 2 hours in their average workweek. The largest increases were in 
radios, automobiles and tires and trucks—all industries that converted to a war 
basis in 1942. Nearly as many hours are now worked in these industries as in 
aircraft, for example. 

Workweeks of 40 hours are common only in the continuous-process industries 
like steel and the smelting and refining of nonferrous metals, and in shell loading. 
The extent to which wage earners were employed in plants working more or 
less than the average prevailing in each industry may be seen from the frequency 
distributions discussed above, (See tables 3 and 4.) 


TasLe 1—Percent of wage earners employed in war plants averaging at least 
}6 hours of actual working time per week in October 1942 (48-hour scheduled 
workweek) 


Industry : 


1. Machine tools 
2. Artillery : as 
PEON sissies ecitnow sac 
Machine-tool accessories _...._-.___-_~- 
ingines and turbines (excluding areo-engines) ; 
Sa nnn Cg mI: SUNNIN TM a coco cc emesosend ah sh gus a ereeres noe 
. Alloying, rolling, and drawing of nonferrous metals (excluding 
aluminum ) a eae a 
Screw-machine products and wood serews____~- 
. Ammunition—small arms_. -—--~—~ 
Forgings—iron and steel_______ 
Machine-shop products, n. e. c---___ 
Aireraft (including aero-engines ) — 
Explosives and safety fuses_____~- 
Aluminum manufactures__ 
Ammunition—over .60 caliber 
Electrical equipment, n. e. ¢__- 
Shipbuilding _ 
Steel castings 
. Automobiles 


x 


frm fh fee fees fresh eh fh fh 
St ee OS © 


i 
DPA; 
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TABLE 1.—Percent of wage earners employed in war plants averaging at least 
46 hours of actual working time per week in October 1942 (48-hour scheduled 
workweek )—Continued 


Industry—Continued Percent 
I lia aie 1A nseetnepeittiin ihe eninnenddavillpiibtcabadininantstipicisiciaiehinsitaiabaitiateied 35. 8 
Dent ARTA OR TAO: : TIONG concrete rense ciency gitimeineecalapapeapniomdiiant ~. 984,( 
a PEE BIE  GECDIA. FOUTOOG COTE occas siecle eniseiinintsstasnlonneecinttaaes 33.7 
Sis I ih ia cterre ct catback ibbtinndemeedindnin ieee aka iin sinless ie te 8 
a. I I i ic cistnicnsinginigembndcith Ganlaiadinintibeaiiannebawnia tinal 23. 6 
26. Primary smelting and refining of copper, lead, and zinc--_._----__ 21.8 
Se Ne IIs: SIN seal picitgnsaca tints miecnegehaneleheinadeebeidieisaaeaeail wim 8 
28. Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills-_...cu.-.......--_- 13. 4 
Seem CR ONOU MRIRGN RURIOINE” SO aici tsincsitingn bisa snitnrmnditanhvcag biecdinniicy teoodamemeni 6.7 
I a i la il ea ae a © 
I ar I esa tai ales il alin ia eatin enalaiaentb cite eabamninaianel - a7 


TABLE 2,.—Average weekly hours in selected war industries in October 1941 and 
October 1942 

















Industry October 1941 | October 1942 
1. Machine tool accessories asstehadeies Nilbetapistelas alee aacgibaien Whee ar atabhe Geuvanbaie | (1) 53.2 
oe NT ee heniaaamdsn bueamieudaden¢ 52.0 52.5 
3. Artillery 5 va Ddbistetedicta Uedlkie aubhtrelownsed ned’ ..| (1) 50.9 
a. Tee Oe pains Comme... . noo ce eek wee ee | 48.3 50.0 
5. Engines and turbines (excluding aero engines) .......................--.- (1) 49.7 
_ "RRA aes: 5 seul eae ae eben ecetnine cicaat 51.0 49.0 
7. Machine shop products, n. e. ¢ 2D Sn ebbenkes biewsancdd ak Uidieke (1) 48.8 
8. Screw machine products and wood screws = -_-.-_----.-------------.--- 48. 6 4s 
9. Locomotives eae a me 45.8 48,4 
a, ey rarer OE ee a a eaenm istaainenaaren 46. 7 48.1 
11. Shipbuilding ee ic ip eke 45.4 | 47. ( 
Ra es SN i ck nk nib bwlibiehedeitebonehedab 244.6 47 
13. Ammunition—over .60 caliber eR TT NPE LE a ain ies ae (1) | 46.9 
14. Alloying, drawing, rolling of nonferrous metals (excluding aluminum) . (1) 46.5 
5. Aircraft (including aero engines) ..........-.............-. ‘ Gtin aches! 45.2 | 46.3 
EB OOS CI RIES NII ain aio iain cnc bathe atdcbnidberint inececeakuaaweel 43.7 | 46.0 
17. Radios and phonographs Coon en a 41,9 | 46.0 
18; Commnicmaon waimment 62 ee Shee () 45.9 
19. Aluminum manufactures. ................ puiucdachinsdeudih ties dese 42.5 | 45.7 
20. Steel castings.- heli ei dchcins witealiaid ili ed ceihlie nal () | 45. 
21. Ammunition—smal]l arms ‘ al a Pi aaa cite ; ee 43.7 | 45 
22. Automohiles : a Sensei eA) -. oe PUNSELS 40.7 44.9 
23. Tractors Kal Ae sh a (1) | 44. ¢ 
24. Electric and steam railroad cars a au ite 42.6 44.4 
25. Agricultural machinery (excluding tractors)  ...................--....-- 3 40.6 | 43.7 
26. Rubber goods, other. - a Gincsvp animator adcuabaowe 41.5 | 43 
27. Shell loading Tea ie ei eae (1) 42 
28. Primary smelting and refining of copper, lead, and zine ; 39. 5 | 42 
29. Rubber tires and inner tubes ‘ scene sad 35.8 | 41.9 
30. Fireworks ; Ec 36.6 | 41.7 
31. Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills_.- box Rchiaaalerame eerie 439.9 41.0 
1 Comparable data not available. 


2 Includes communications equipment in October 1941. 
3 Includes tractors in October 1941 
4 Includes steel castings in October 1941. 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING 
ACT OF 1951 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 17, 1951 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF TILE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, De, 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:10 a. m., 
in the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. John- 
son (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson of Texas (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), Chapman, Hunt, Saltonstall, and Morse. 

Also present : (Members ex officio) Senator John C. Stennis; Donald 
C. Cook, counsel for the Preparedness Subcommittee. 

Senator Jounson. ‘The committee will come to order. 

It was our intention at the meeting yeste ‘rday afternoon to receive 
the views of the Secretary of Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Federal Security Agency. We did not complete our discussions 
with the Secretary of Labor until about 5:30, at which time the com- 
mittee recessed. 

W e will take up the uncomplet ed portion of yesterday’s agenda 
later in the hearings. With the existing pressure of other business, 
We may have to resort to some evening mee tings. 

Our schedule for today devotes the morning session to the very 
distinguished group from the field of education. 

I should like to make it clear that these gentlemen are not the 
only witnesses that the committee plans to hear concerning the im- 
pacts of this program on the field of education. 

However, I believe it is fair to state that they represent the broadest 
eross section of opinion in the field of education which could be se- 
lected in a group of this limited size. Their interests are not in any 
special type of educational institution. There are large schools, small 
schools, technical schools, scientific, undergraduate, postgraduate, 
and all other shades of educational endeavor represented by the in- 
stitutions for which these gentlemen speak. 

Furthermore, it is my understanding that these gentlemen do not 
come before the committee completely uninformed on the particular 
proposal which we have been considering. While I am sure that they 
share with the committee the common dilemma of not having seen the 
bill, T believe they have had an opportunity previously to familiarize 
themselves with the general scope of the plan during the time that the 
plan was being formulated. 
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During a later phase of the hearings, we hope to hear the views of 
other groups, not only educators but veterans and others. 

Our first witness today will be the very distinguished Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, who, of course, needs no introduction. Three years ago Dr. 
Compton, as chairman of the President’s Advisory Commission on 
Universal Training, submitted a report called “A Program for Na- 
tional Security.” It differs in some important respects from the plan 
that is now before the committee. 

Dr. Compton will be followed by Dr. Harold Dodds, president. of 
Princeton University, and an outstanding member of the Association 
of American Universities. Next will be Dr. James Phinney Baxter, 
president of Williams College, and chairman of the Committtee on 
Manpower of the Association of American Colleges, which represents 
approximately 650 institutions. 

Next will be Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts College 
and Tufts Medical and Dental Schools, and also a member of the Amer 
ican Council on Education. 

Dr. Carmichael will be followed by Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president 
of Johns Hopkins University, president of the National Academy of 
Science, and president-elect of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Dr. Compton, ex president of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and presently chairman of the board, will speak first. 

We are hopeful he will give up an up-to-date version of his views 
originally expressed in the Compton Commission’s report. That 
report was dated May 29, 1947. The fourth anniversary of that date 
will occur in about 4 months. 

Dr. Compton, do you still feel, almost 4 years later, that the report 
was a solid one; do its findings still stand; have subsequent events 
caused you tochange your mind, or caused you to suggest any changes 

The cominittee is delighted to be honored by your presence, and if 
you have a prepared statement we will be very glad for you to pursue 
it at this point. 


STATEMENT OF DR. KARL T. COMPTON, CHAIRMAN OF THE COR- 
PORATION MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. Compron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Johnson and members of the committee, I might start out 
with two statements which are not prepared. One of them is by way of 
an apology in advance in case my voice cracks while I am trying to 
give this testimony, because one of the after effects of a set-back I had 
about a year and a half ago was the loss of one of my vocal cords. So, 
J apologize in advance if things do not go so well. 

The other statement that 1 would like to make is in answer to the 
question that you posed. I do think that the recommendations of 
our Commission on Universal Training were sound. I wish they had 
been put into effect before this time because I think if they had the 
problem which faces your committee and which faces our Nation would 
be very considerably simplified at the present time. 

I think that conditions have changed and I will try to bring 
some aspect of that out in my testimony, sir. 

When the President’s Advisory Commission on Universal Training 
submitted its report on a program for national security, nearly 4 
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years ago, it recommended universal military training as one essential 
portion of a well-integrated national security program. This con- 
clusion was reached after 6 months of intensive study by a civilian 
group of diverse backgrounds but of variously proven sincere concern 
for our national welfare. This group, of which I was privileged to 
be a member, was unanimous in its conclusions and very earnest in 
its recommendations, and this is all a matter of record. 

It may be pertinent to note that this Commission recommended 
universal military training, beginning at 18 or on completion or 
abandonment of high school education, whichever came later. It 
recommended 6 months of basic training followed by a selection 
of several optional methods for further training up to the final equiva- 
lent of a full year. It pointed out that a major purpose of such a 
program was to “stockpile” time, since types of war which we could 
envisage would not allow us, as in World Wars I and II, many months 
of protection by allies and by several thousand miles of distance while 
we started from scratch to prepare. 

In the intervening years, trends which could then be only envisaged 
as dangerous possibilities, calling for precautionary measures, have 
become actualities calling for emergency action. What was then wis- 
dom is now necessity. What was then’ deemed to be sufficient is now 
not enough. Hence you are now considering not just universal mili- 
tary training, but universal training and service. 

But you know these things as well or better than Ido. I mentioned 
my service on the former Commission on Universal Training partly 
to explain my appearance before you as a witness. But my contacts 
with national security affairs have been principally in other aspects 
of the problem, and I have not been involved with the recent drafting 
of plans for manpower mobilization. Consequently I can speak 
properly on some of the general policies and not on details of require- 
ments or administration. 

Before making my comments, however, let me say that the whole 
problem is so complex, and there are so many conflicting interests 
which are important and proper, that there is no possibility of finding 
that happy solution which will be just right and which cannot be 
argued against on plausible and valid grounds. Even the best answer 
must be a compromise, and the problem is to find a solution which will 
provide what we need in the most advantageous way and with a 
minimum of disruption and damage. 

Let me be more specific. Simply to say that we do not like the 
drafting of 18-year-olds, for example, means almost nothing. None 
of us likes it. But the problem is one of choosing between alternatives, 
none of which we like. To the man who opposes the 18-year lower 
age limit I would say: “Show me an alternative plan which will oc- 
complish the purpose with less objection, and I will gladly back it. 
But if you cannot show me a better plan, then either support the 18- 
year-old plan or else come out frankly and say that you are really 
opposing the creation and training of a 3 to 314 million-man armed 
force.” 

Senator Sarronstatt. Dr. Compton, do you mind being inter- 
rupted ? . 

Dr. Compron. Not a bit. . 

Senator Savronsrauu. Is there not a halfway there? You say yes 
or no to the 18-year-old ones. a 
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Assume that you would have to adopt the 18-year-old plan, and you 
say that you shall not send them out of the country until they are 
19; that, in a way, is a halfway point between the alternatives that 
you say in this paragraph. 

Dr. Compron. Yes. 

Senator Sauronsrau. That is very much of an issue so far as we 
are concerned, to make the proper recommendation because there is 
a good deal of feeling, and you can read in the paper this morning 
that General Marshall s says specifically that he believes we should not 
prevent the 18-year-olds from going out of the country. 

What have you to say with respect to that ? 

Dr. Compron. I would class as what you have called a halfway 
plan as one of a number of other alternative plans, but what I would 
say in principle to that is this: It seems to me that it is so difficult, 
so impossible for us to foretell what we are going to be up against 
6 months from now, 1 year from now, or when, that it would be bad, 
and it might be disastrous, to adopt a plan that does not have in it 
quite a lot of flexibility. 

It seems to me that the action must be a plan which has enough 
flexibility to meet the kind of things which we can envisage as reason- 
able possibilities for a number of years ahead, and then have sufii- 
cient faith in the people who carry out that plan, from the President, 
the Congress, on down to see to it that it is done in a reasonable way. 

Senator Savronstatt. Now, you are speaking from the point of 
view of the Government and public policy, or one side of public policy. 

What is your feeling, as an educator, as a distinguished administra- 
tor of a college, and as such in constant touch with 18-vear-old boys? 
Is there any danger of sending them out of the country? The fathers 
and mothers—some of them—feel very strongly. 

Dr. Compton. Well, I personally would not send them out of the 
country unless the emergency were so severe that it had to be done. 
I am not an expert on military training, as we all know, or on military 
affairs, but my understanding is that in the normal course of events 
and what we would like to follow unless forced to do differently, is 
to give these young men 4—and I should say preferably 6—months of 
basic training. Then beyond that there is some cadre training and ma- 
neuvers, which we would like to carry out to have a well- trained Army 
or Navy or Air Force, if there is time to do it. So that I would assume 
that the intelligent direction of the military organization would not 
send men abroad until they had had as much training as the cireun- 
stances permit. 

I would also assume that putting in the 18-year-olds into the group 
gives them considerably more flexibility on how they can accomplish 
what they have to do. 

Senator Jounson. Dr. Compton, at this point I should not want the 
record to show that General Marshall has taken the position that he 
would oppose such a limitation. He has taken no such position before 
this committee, and no other place that I know of. 

As I remember it, the testimony before the committee was to thie 
effect that General Marshall was considering the matter and had 
reached no decision. 

I should like to ask you if you are familiar with the testimony of 
the Department of Defense to the effect that it is unnecessary to take 
18-year-olds in order to reach a 3,462,000-man armed force. 
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Dr. Compron. Yes. You ask whether I am familiar with the testi- 
mony ¢ 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

Dr. Compton. I have had no contact with this present discussion 
except what I have read in the papers. 

Senator Jounson. That is the testimony. 

Dr. Compron. Until this morning. 

Senator Jonnson. That is the testimony, Doctor. It is unnecessary 
to take a single 18-year- oe = order to reach what they consider the 
necessary armed force of 3 3,462,000. 

Dr. Comrron. Well, I ae that to be true, Senator, that it is not 
necessary. But the point is—excuse me, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. The question I ws anted to ask was, does that fact 
change your view in any way ¢ 

Dr. Comeron. No, it does not change my view in any way because 
my view is based upon the alternative. If you do not take the 18-year- 
olds, you have to take some others and then I look ahead and see what 
taking those others is going to do to quite a number of things. 

Senator Jounson. You mean others from the 19-to- 26- -year-age 
group? 

Dr. Compton. 19-to-26-year-old group. 

Senator Jounson. Well, the availability in the 19-to-26-year old 
group will give them enough men to get the 3,462,000 projected re- 
quirements. ‘They say, “We do not attempt to justify the drafting of 
an 18-year-old in order to meet our service requirements.” 

Dr. Compron. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. “We attempt to justify it in order that we can 
give them training and in order that we can avoid a large standing 
army over a long period of time.” 

Dr. Compron. Yes. Well, 1 do not know just what they have said, 
sir. 

Senator Jounson. That is in substance what they have said. 

Dr. Compron. Under the law, as I understand it, they can get their 
14 million men without going below the 18-year-olds. 

Senator Jounson. Without going below the 19-year-old level. 

Dr. Compron. Without going below the 19-year-old level, I should 
say. So to that extent the men are available, as I understand the 
situation. 

If those men are taken, they have to be taken from something, and 
to my notion part of the problem is this: Where can you take the 
people, the men, that will make the least over-all disruption of our 
national life, looking ahead for several years as well as to June 1 or 
July 1, whatever the date is? 

Senator Jounson. Well, the answer is the 19-to-26-year group. 
You can get all they say they need for the projected requirements from 
that group. 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. They do not attempt to justify taking the 18- 
year-olds in order to meet the immediate service requirements. They 
are ne clear on that point. 

Dr. Compron. Yes. I would not argue against them, sir, but I 
would say this: That we have got to look ahead some distance, and 
next year there is going to be another group that are going to have to 
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be brought in for replacements, and will those men be brought in 
trained or completely untrained or partially trained. That is the 
possibility. 

Senator Jounson. We can supply all of our service requirements 
from the group that is generally accepted as best able to supply them, 
the 19-to-26-year-old group, without drafting veterans, without going 
into any of these fields that we have not gone into. 

Dr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. We could take the 18-year-olds, starting with 
18 years and 11 months and going on down. Those people could be 
receiving training and would be past 19 years old before you would 
ever have to phase them into the program to meet the 3,462,000 
requirement. 

Dr. Compton. Of course, that training would be exactly the kind 
of thing that we had in mind on that Commission on Universal 
Training. 

Senator Jounson. I should think so, and that is why I was some- 
what amazed that it is either black or white; that you either take the 
18-year-olds or not. 

Dr. Comprron. Well, I would take them now for training. 

Senator Jonnson. Fine. 

Dr. Compron. And I personally would not put down an inflexible 
rule that would say, “You cannot use them under necessity.” But 
there are various ways in which they might be used other than being 
sent abroad, for example. There is a lot of interest in civil defense 
in this country. Our Commission’s report brought something out 
along that line, and it has been thought through much further since 
that time. Trained men, and an organization of trained men, in the 
country would be very useful. 

Senator Jonnson. Well, generally speaking, you would not advo- 
cate taking 18-year-olds then sending them abroad for service prior 
to taking the 19-to-26 group? 

Dr. Compton. No; I would not. 

Senator Jounson. Then, if we had sufficient in the 19- to 26-year- 
old group—— 

Dr. Compton. If older men were available. 

Senator Jonnson. And if we have the alternative of taking the 18- 
year-olds for training, and training them until they become 19 years 
old, would that not be preferable than to not take the 18-year-olds at 
all ? 

Dr. Comrron. I think it would, sir. 

Senator Jounson. But you would prefer that we take the 18-year- 
olds without any limitations. You would leave it to the military rather 
than Congress to determine whether the 18-year-olds or the 19-to-26 
group supplied the service need. 

Dr. Compron. After an adequate period of training. I would, be- 
cause just constitutionally I do not like the idea of limitations put 
on that may have to be suddenly changed, and you know better than 
I do the difficulty of getting a change put through Congress, and the 
impossibility of the Military Establishment being able to make plans 
for various eventualities, so I would argue for the flexibility, ‘sir, al- 
though I would wholly agree with the desirability of the point that 
you have expressed. 
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Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a few ques- 
tions? 

Dr. Compron. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. Dr. Compton, in your opinion, are the 18-year-old 
boys physically and mentally qualified to proceed to serve under a 
selective service system ¢ 

Dr. Compton. I believe they are. They are certainly well adapted 
for the training period. So far as I know, nobody would question 
that. Also it has been pointed out that there is a great desirability 
in training to have groups of approximately the same age rather than 
to have some older ones mixed in with the much younger ones. 

Now, General Marshall, as I read the papers, has testified that 18, 19, 
and 20-year-olds make good soldiers. I would take his statement on 
that. I cannot experience anything difficult 

Senator Morsg. Is it true that wien your commission was making a 
study of the various proposals for universal military service, a univer- 
sal military service program, that it went into the question of the phy- 
sical and mental qualifications of 18-year-olds, and reached a conclu- 
sion that they were highly qualified to start their training at the age 
of 18% 

Dr. Compron. It did. We recommended that for that reason. 

Senator Morse. Would it be proper to say, then, that on the basis of 
the study made by your commission and, I believe, also the findings of 
the Defense Establishment itself, that no injustice is being done 18- 
year-olds by taking them into the service at that age, as far as their 
maturity and ability to perform military service is concerned ? 

Dr. Compron. I do not believe there is any injustice. I personally 
would like to see them a little older if we had the choice. I think : 
little more maturity is a good thing, but I think the record is also clear 
that those men make good soldiers, and the record is also clear that 
men, on the whole, who have come back from service in World War II 
have come back in good shape. There was some damage done, of 
course, but on the whole, our experience in educational institutions 
and, I think it is also true in alien was that the men who came 
back from the service who were drafted at a young age, have per- 
formed well and have come back 

Senator Morse. Is it true, Dr. Compton, that if we should be thrown 
into a sudden emergency in the form of open hostilities with Soviet 
Russia, there is no question about the fact that we would immediately 
proceed to take 18-year-olds? 

Dr. Compron. We would have to take 18-year-olds, and you would 
have to go beyond 26-year-olds, I would think. 

Senator Morsr. In your opinion, is the crisis in which we now feel 
we find ourselves with Soviet Russia a crisis that is going to last for a 
course of at least several years? ‘ 

Dr. Compron. I cannot make any prediction. You are in closer 
touch with the pulse of things than I am. 

My best judgment is that the crisis is likely to last for a long time. 

Senator Morsr. Yes. 

Dr. Compton. Because it is a crisis which has been built up for a 
long time, and I do not think it would change overnight, although this 
or that particular point of the crisis may change. 

Senator Morse. Assuming that that is the case—and I am inclined 
to accept that assumption as based on fact—do you think, then, as a 
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matter of national policy the most objective course of action for us 
to take is to proceed with the training of our potential military man- 
power at that age, starting at 18, where we would have to throw them 
into combat military service if we woke up some morning to discover 
that some place in the free world the Russians had started an all-out 
war? Do you not think that with that danger facing us, wise public 
policy would be to proceed now to train every age group in our man- 
power that we know we are going to have to use in case open hostilities 
break out all of a sudden? 

Dr. Compton. Yes, sir. I feel if this universal training program 
had been adopted earlier, if it could have been adopted quite a bit 
earlier, we would have gone quite a long way toward accomplishing 
what you say. Well, that is water over the dam. There is no use talk- 
ing about that. 

But it seems to me that the situation exists, and has indicated for 
some time, that every year’s delay has been detrimental. I do not see 
why another year’s delay will not be detrimental. That is the reason 
I think we ought to go ahead with it. 

Senator Morse. Let me put a question to you in this form: Do you 
think that the task of this committee would be somewhat different in 
the development of manpower recommendations to the Senate if we 
felt that we were not confronted with an immediate emergency in re- 
gard to a serious danger of an immediate war with Russia, if she 
starts an aggressive attack, and a different policy if we were simply 
preparing a manpower program to take care of our military needs 
in the event of a future international crisis, which was not quite so 
close to the hot point, as the present crisis ¢ 

Dr. Comrron. I agree with that a hundred percent. In other words, 
if I can state what I think about that, if we did not have a crisis, 
either on us or else coming over the horizon, then I think the universal 
training program that our commission recommended would be the 
thing todo. That is not enough now, and I take it that is the reason 
why you have got your selective service still continuing of men in the 
age groups of 19 to 26 which, as I take it, the proposal is to superpose 
on that this new proposal for bringing in at least a portion of the men 
at 18. 

Senator Morsr. If we were not confronted with the danger of an 
immediate crisis, then do you think the committee would have a wider 
choice in respect to the age limits that it might recommend for the 
selection of men from the choice that it ought to consider it has in view 
of the existing crisis, let me put it that way? 

Dr. Compron. If there were no crisis, then I think there would be 
a wider choice for service because you would not need so much 
service. Consequently, you would spread it over a wider range. But 
I think there, perhaps, would be an equally narrow choice for training. 

Senator Morse. That is the next question I wanted to go to. If it 
were not for the crisis that confronts us, would not our attention nec- 
essarily be directed more to the choice of the type of training these 
boys would get in respect to their ages as contrasted with the problem 
that now confronts us of getting all of our manpower trained as 
rapidly as we can get it trained, in view of the possibility of its being 
thrown into combat ? 

Dr. Comrron. Yes, I agree with that. 
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May I say that I am coming to at least one aspect of that in my later 
testimony but, perhaps, I can comment on it only in this way: that 
I think with the emergency we have to think not only of the men 
in the Armed Forces; we have to think of other things that have to go 
on to-support the men in the Armed Forces, and to support our gen- 
eral economy, because there are two or three different ways in which 
our economy might suffer in this present contest with Russia: One 
is by direct military action; the other is by attrition, financial, economic 
attrition, and so forth. 

It seems to me that the policy we take has got to provide for both 
and, consequently, in addition to the point that you make out, I think 
that the country has to consider the selective service on a broader 
basis than simply the selection for the type of Army or the type of 
military duty you are going to perform. You have to consider it 
as the type of service that would be most useful in the various things 
that have to go on in our country. I am coming to that a little bit 
later in my testimony. 

Senator Morse. I have two or three questions. As the basis for 
my next question I want to make this very brief comment. Of course, 
as a member of this committee, as I see it, at least from my side, I am 
presented with this kind of a choice: What course of action in respect 
to manpower recommendations should I make in relation to the emer- 
gency that confronts us which, I think, is exceedingly real and serious; 
and what recommendations should I make in respect to a long-time 
military manpower program for my country; and I think this so-called 
18-year-old issue has to be considered somewhat differently, depending 
upon which one of those programs you are considering at a given time. 

Now, when we come to the immediate need for the crisis, if my 
assumption is correct that all manpower in the country that is physi- 
cally able to perform military service, 18 years and above, will be used 
just as rapidly as you could get them trained, and into position in case 
of an all-out war in Europe, I then have to ask myself the question, 
is it feasible in the training of that kind of military force to say to 
the Military Establishment, “You are going to have to set up now some 
age differentiations in your programs for handling these men”? 

Now, is it your contemplation, Dr. Compton, that for this immedate 
program to meet the crisis that now confronts us, we are going to set 
up camps in this country for 18-year-olds, and then camps in this 
country for trainees above 18 years of age, or are we going to proceed 
to let the military mix these boys up in all the age groups from 18 
to 26% 

Dr. Compron. That is a question, sir, that I think the military could 
answer better than I could, but it occurs to me that the age groups from 
19 to 26 have been combed over by Selective Service, as I understand, 
starting at 26 and running down, and the ones who are available have 
been largely called up and trained. 

If that is true, that means that the new groups that will be called 
up later will be the younger groups in the 18- and 19-year-old groups 
and that will mean that when they are in their training period, they 
will probably be associated, each man with other men of approximately 
the same age group, and I think that is true because of the fact that the 
older groups have already been combed over, have already presumably 


been inducted and trained. 
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Senator Morse. To follow the suggestion that one reads in the 
papers today, and hears, that 18-year-olds should be taken and trained, 
but the military must not send them abroad for any training abroad, 
would we not necessarily thereby force the military to sort of congre- 
gate them into camps for 18-year-olds rather than intermix them and 
intermingle them with older men who are going to be sent into foreign 
occupation service ? 

Dr. Compron. I suspect that would happen. I think that differen- 
tiation would naturally happen to a large extent anyway, though, for 
reasons that I have mentioned. 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Dr. Compron. I think some of the questions that have come to me, 
perhaps, will be answered by some of my associates. We have not 
gotten together on this except in the morning as we gathered in the 
secretary’s office to get transportation down here, but I know that some 
of them are going to take some of those. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have one or two more questions 
that I must ask. 

The other witnesses can shoot at them later, because they will 
probably be repeated, but I think this 18-year-olds issue is going to 
become a very serious issue in this country in the next few weeks. 
I am going to reach my final conclusion on the basis of what I am 
satisfied is the preponderance of evidence on the issue, and not any 
other consideration, because if the best defense of this country calls 
for the taking of 18-year-olds, I think we have got to take them. The 
mothers and fathers of this country will rally behind it if they under- 
stand that the security of the country calls for it, and that it might be 
in the best interests of the boys to give them that training at the 
present time. 

I will keep my mind open on it. I am frank to say that my tenta- 
tive opinion is, on the basis of such testimony as I have already heard 
before this committee, that there is no sound basis for drawing the 
distinction between 18- and 19-year-olds which has been drawn in 
public discussion today. 

So, my next question, Dr. Compton, is, on the basis of your study 
on the Universal Service Commission, did you find any evidence that 
indicated that it was more detrimental for a boy to take part of his 
training abroad than to take all of his training in this country ? 

Dr. Compron. We did not find any such evidence. I am not sure 
that we discussed it, because at that time I think we were not envisag- 
ing the training abroad. So far as I recall, we did not discuss that 
point. 

Senator Morsr. Do you have any opinion as to whether it would be 
desirable to give the boy, or to insist upon giving the boy, all of his 
training in this country ¢ 

Dr. Compton. I think part of the training essentially must be near 
the location where you are going to be used, but that would be the 
advance stages of the training, not the preliminary. 

Now, we would hope that the early stages of training would be 
done in this country, would be carried out in places where there would 
be some community interest, civilian community interest, in the wel- 
fare of the group of those young men, according to plans that were 
outlined in our report, which have been tried out, which worked with 
some degree of effectiveness, I think, during the war. 
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I think it might be more difficult to get that additional factor in 
training abroad, but I would assume the training abroad would only 
be in the advanced stage. 

Senator Morse. Well, as an educator, do you think that any case at 
all could be made for the contention that there are advantages to 
receiving some of the training abroad ¢ 

Dr. Compton. There certainly would be some advantages; yes. 

Senator Morse. In other words, I am seeking to direct an inquiry 
into what, I think, is a blanket t assumption that is being made in 
America these days, that it is bad for the boy to give him any training 
abroad while he is an 18-year-old; and 1 want to say most objectiv ely 
that I have visited camps abroad, and I have visited camps in the 
United States, and let me tell you, I do not think it makes very much 
difference as far as the so- -called negative features that the people 
have in mind are concerned, whether he is in an American Army 

camp abroad or in an American Army camp in the United States. 

Sometimes I felt that some of the camps I visited in the United 
States were to a much greater disadvantage to the boy than some 
of the camps I had visited abroad. I think it all depends upon the 
type of administration you have in the camp, whether it is on Amer- 
ican soil or abroad, and I think there are a great many educational 
advantages from the standpoint of contacts with foreign cultures, 
and the broadening experience of training in a foreign land, that can 
be said for giving him part of his training r abroad. 

[ just think there is an awful lot of emotionalism that has crept into 
this issue of the 18-year-old boys. I think we have got to make up 
our minds as to whether or not we are going to take ‘him, and if we 
decide it is necessary to take him, then I do not think we can lay down 
a lot of arbitrary rules for the military to have to follow that cannot 
be substantiated on the basis of fact, because I am inclined to think 
that you do not do a boy any more damage in a United States Army 

camp located in France than you would do—and I would not think of 
suggesting a State in this country, but I will be perfectly fair about 
it—take my own State, because I think they are pretty much the same, 
more damage than you would do to him if you put him in a large 
Army camp located, for ex cample, in my State or any other State in 
this country, and I am not going to give very much weight to this 
appeal to emotionalism in this country about 18-year-old boys. 

I want to know how we can train the best soldiers for the defense 
of this country. 

Dr. Compton. Shall I proceed ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

Dr. Compton. This next paragraph in my testimony may be in con- 
flict with a statement of fact which you made. It is the best I knew 
when I wrote this out. 

The important facts of the case seem to be these: There are not 
enough men above 19 years of age to provide these numbers without 

calling men who have families, have productive jobs, have already 
served their tour of military duty. It certainly seems to me better 
to go below the 19-year-age level than to disrupt voung families and 
careers—at least unless the national security situation ‘gets very des- 
perate indeed. 

Senator Jounson. Doctor, I should like to know on what basis you 
make that statement; what facts you refer to? 
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Dr. Compton. I make that statement on the basis of the comments 
that I have been hearing for some months, not on the basis of any 
study or charts or facts. 

Senator Jonnson. You say “The important facts of the case seem 
to be these.” Now, the facts we have are these, and they have been 

validated by all the statistical agencies in the Government. 

They say that we have a pool of 816,000 men between the ages of 
19 and 26. There will be 457,000 who become 19 years old between 
now and June 30, That gives us 1,273,000. That 1,273,000 does not 
include men who have families or veterans. It involves calling the 
men from 19 to 26 who are now being called under present standards. 

Dr. Compron. May I ask, Senator Johnson, whether there has been 
an analysis of these groups that would be called ? 

Senator Jonunson. Yes; they have given us such an analysis. 

Dr. Compron. As to what they are now doing, how many are in 
college, how many in industry, how many jobs they are holding? 

Senator Jonnson. Exactly. That gives us a total of 1,273,000. 
Eighty hundred and sixty-two thousand of those people will be in- 
ducted and en leaving us with a surplus of 411,000 men in 
fiscal year 1951. 

Now, it is desirable, they say, to maintain a pipeline. That pipeline 
ranges from 250,000 to 400,000. We have a firm statement that we 
have sufficient men in the 19-to-26-year pool to supply the present 
requirements of the total Armed Forces ceiling that we expect to have 
as of June 30. 

In 1952, 699,000 will become available, with 641,000 inductions dur- 
ing the year. That gives a surplus of 58.000. We have 411,000 carry- 
over in the pipeline, ¢ giving us a total of 469,000 net surplus. Allowing 
400,000 to be in the pipeline, we still have a surplus of 69,000, based 
upon the total Armed Forces ceiling that we expect to reach by that 
time. 

Taking the above figures, and translating them into the 3,462,000 
that we hope to reach as fast as we can, we have 137,000 additional 
enlistments and inductions, and 11,000 surplus. It gives us a deficit 
at the end of the fiscal year of 126,000. 

The conclusion of the proponents of this program was that they did 
not want the committee to understand that they were recommending 
going below the 19-year-old group in order to meet the service re- 
quirements. But, in order to avoid maintaining a large standing 
Army they believe it is very important that we train these people. 
The best time is to take them at their eighteenth birthday. The best 
way is to give them a specific period of training, and phase them into 
the service. 

If I had to speak off the hip, I would say that the criticism I have 
is that our projected Armed Forces are too small instead of too large. 
I think that we are going to have to be sure that we have an adequate 
pool of manpower. In order to do that we may have to go down to 
the 18-year-olds. If that is indicated, certainly I am going to be 
one member who is strongly in favor of it. I don’t want to leave the 
impression here that, because we explore the possibilities and attempt 
to evaluate the various alternatives, the committee is taking a position, 
or that I have made up my mind. 

We have not reached a conclusion yet. But we do have the facts 
in the record. The facts, as we have been given them up to this 
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moment, demonstrate clearly that it is not necessary to go below the 
19-year group. 

Dr. Compron. Well, Senator, I am supposed to be a scientist, and I 
should not argue against the facts, but I thoroughly agree with the 
statement that the consideration of the 18-year-olds seems to me to 
have as its strongest base the laying of the foundation for whatever 
may be necessary in the future. I wholly agree with that, Senator. 

Senator Jounson. I do not think it is necessary to argue the facts. 
If you know any facts which would indicate that the evidence given 
us by the Department is — we would surely like to have them. 

Dr. Compron. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Jounson. Doctor, you say, “If we do not support the 18- 
year-old plan, we should come out fr ankly and say that we are really 
opposing the creation and the training of a 3 to 314 million-man armed 
force.” Do you mean 3 or do you mean 314 or 31/2 We started out 
with 3,200,000. We went up to 3,462,000. ‘Then we dropped down to 
3.3 million plus. 

On the basis of those plans, they tell us they can get the men from 
the 19-year-old group. If there are facts that I am not aware of, 
I want to hear them. 

Dr. Compron. No, sir. I do not have any facts, and I do not claim 
to have any facts that would contravene what you said, but the prin- 
ciple of the thing is all I can talk to, and on the principle it does 
not make any difference tome whether it is 3, 314, or 314 million men. 
1 think the principle of the plan is to be ready to meet an emergency 
in a better shape than we are now ready to meet it, and to have the men 
trained for this, and have a selective service that is really selective, and 
which puts people where they can best be used. That is the important 
thing to strive for, and it is up to your committee and the Congress 
to make the best judgment on that as to the best thing we can do. 

Senator Jonnson. Regardless of whether it is a 3-million figure, 
3.2-million, or 3.5-million, the evidence is that we can still get them 
from the 19-year-old group. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I think your statement has been 
very helpful to my thinking, at least, and I wish either you or a mem- 
ber of the staff, who may be more familiar with it, since I either missed 
it or am hazy about it, would clear up that point in the record now, 
because I seem to have an idea that the Defense Establishment, in its 
discussion of these age brackets, did tell us that to carry out that man- 
power program, starting with the age of 19, that it would be including 
the calling up of certain National Guard units and certain Reserve 
forces within which groups you would, of course, have a considerable 
number of married men and men with dependents, and veterans: and 
if you dropped down to the 18-age group, you would then diminish the 
number of National Guard and Reserve people that you would have 
to draw up, and to that extent the 18-year-old group becomes a very 
important group in determining how many men we are going to call 
up, married or veterans or with dependents, out of the Guard and 
Reserve units, 

I just am not certain whether that impression was left with me, and 
I think certainly it would be helpful to me, as I listen to this testimony 
this morning, if there is anything in the record that indicates that this 
manpower program of the Defense Establishment will draw to a cer- 
tain extent upon the Guard and Reserve. 
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Senator Jounson. Senator Morse, whether we would provide for 
the drafting of the 18-year-olds or whether we do not, the testimony 
is that we can meet presently planned requirements out of the 19-to-26 
pool. 

Of course, those plans include the calling up of guard units and 
Reserve forces that are now in being or to be organized. They would 
be called up whether we had the 18-year-olds or whether we did not. 
They have the training and the equipment. It is in the best interests 
of the Nation to have a certain percentage of the total force which is 
made up of those people. 

I have not understood that plans will be canceled to call up the 
guard and Reserve units if we take the 18-year-olds. I think they 
will be called one way or the other. 

Senator Morse. I do not think the chairman is in error at all. 1] 
only respectfully want to point out that we have a question of policy 
to determine; that in our recommendations to the Military Estab- 
lishment in respect to age as to whether or not we should not take 
18-year-olds, and then reduce the number of veterans and married 
men and Reserves who will be called up under the present plans 
of the Military Establishment, because we have not gotten into that 
as yet. I intend to do some cross-examining of the Military Estab- 
lishment at great length on this whole matter with respect to the 
National Guard and the Reserves, because I do not think they have 
done a very good job of planning in respect to the Reserves and the 
National Guard. 

Senator Jounson. They are frank to admit that, Senator. Their 
chart on the build-up presented to us shows a total Regular force 
of 1,512,000; National Guard and Reserve 487,000, inductees 107,000; 
144,000 enlistments under age 19; 354,000 National Guard and Re- 
serves: and 736,000 inductees and enlistments from the selective serv 
ice pool. 

Senator Morse. My point, Mr. Chairman, is—I am not in any way 
in conflict with the chairman’s statement as to what the Militar) 
Establishment has testified to, but my point is that the 18-year-ol< 
issue does have a very direct bearing upon the question of the guard 
and the Reserves because, after all, we do not have to accept the de 
cision of the Military Establishment as to what it proposes to do with 
the Reserves and the National Guard if upon inquiry we find, as | 
think the facts will show, that a great many injustices are being 
done at that level that possibly could be avoided if we looked into 
the 18-year-old bracket possibility. 

Senator Jounson. Dr. Compton, you may proceed. 

Dr. Comrton. I would not stop at 1814, as some have suggested. 
oe important thing seems to me to be the stage in the young mans 
break between high school and job or college—not the 
matter of a few months more or less in age. This is what the plan 
submitted to you seeks to emphasize, and I think wisely. And I fur- 
ther believe it to be wise, in the presently considered ‘legislation—at 
least, I suppose it is; I have not seen it—to permit both adequate 
flexibility and adequate leeway. What is done now should be a good 
job, adequate to meet promptly the conditions which may arise, unless 
these should change very radically. 

Now, with your permission, could I read the next a of para- 
graphs into the record? I pay a tribute to Secretary Marshall and 
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Assistant Secretary Rosenberg which is very sincere and state some 
generalities that you know as well as I do. 

I believe that the general plan as outlined by General Marshall 
and Assistant Secretary Rosenberg provides such an advantageous 
solution. Parenthetically, I would be greatly surprised if it were not 
a very good plan with such sponsorship. I have, as I know you do, 
enormous respect for General Marshall’s judgment and knowledge of 
military matters. In my 6 months’ former association with Mrs. Anna 
Rosenberg on the Commission on Universal Training she won my full 
admiration for her sympathetic yet clear-headed and informed con- 
cern with the human problems of people and of groups of people. 

Beyond this general endorsement of the objectives and general pol- 
icies of the plan which has been proposed to you, let me speak of a few 
features which I hope can be embodied in the legislation or at least 
made possible of on om tere were under the legislation. 

I would first emphasize the fact that the United States cannot hope 
to match its greatest potential adversary or even its present undeclared 
adversary in numbers. ‘To give mere numerical size of our Armed 
Forces, the ov erriding prior ity is to pave the way to weakness and 
defeat. Our Nation’s actual and potential military strength depends 
upon a combination of a military force of substantial size and upon 
our achieving the highest practicable per capita effectiveness of these 
Armed Forces. This means superior equipment, superior training, 
and strategy based upon these factors: 

I think everyone would agree with these statements. The practical 
problem is to set our plans and our organization in such a way that 
these objectives will actually be realized. They involve a number of 
factors besides manpower, but right within the manpower problem 
of our Armed Forces there are factors which need wise handling. 

I am quite prepared to believe that we need an army of 3 or 314 
million men under present conditions. However, the way in which 
these men are procured may spell the difference between weakness and 
strength. Perhaps the easiest way to,procure them from the stand- 
point of administrative simplicity is to assume that all young men 
reaching 18 years or so of age—I might have said 19—can be divided 
simply into two classes, the ‘fit and the unfit, and that within each of 
these two classes all men are essentially alike and interchangeable. 
However, we cannot afford the luxuary of following such an illusion. 
Within those presently classed as fit there is a very wide divergence 
of ability and value. Within the group which is not eligible for 
military service on present standards there are many who are as well 
qualified to perform certain essential military duties as are those of 
high standards of fitness. 

To illustrate this point I would call attention to the Seabees who did 
a remarkable job in World War II but who were generally outside 
the selective service standards. It would mention the Wacs and the 
Waves who performed other essential duties in a highly effective man- 
ner. During the war I saw a group of women in unifor m, under the 
command of Winston Churchill’s younger daughter, in effective com- 
mand of an antiaircraft battery in London during an air raid. I saw 
the remarkably satisfactory manner in which the service women in 
England manned the motor pools. We all saw the Wacs and Waves 
in operation in this country. In the small organization which I 
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headed under General MacArthur in Manila just before the end of the 
war, I had occasion to see and to appreciate the excellent discipline, 
morale, and performance of the group of Wacs assigned to my 
operation. 

These examples and many others which could be given illustrate 
the fact that an athlete’s physique and 20-20 vision are not essential 
requirements for all the types of duty in the Armed Forces. While I 
realize the great administrative burden of handling people on any- 
thing like an individual basis in such a big organization, I never- 
theless feel that a decided improvement in manpower utilization is 
uot only possible but is one of the directions in which a major increase 
in the strength of our Armed Forces might be achieved. I was there- 
fore pleased to see in the testimony by Assistant Secretary Rosenberg 
that plans are being developed for increasing the range of those callable 
to national service. There are certainly opportunities within the 
Armed Forces for people who do not meet combat standards and there 
are certainly other kinds of opportunities of a supporting character 
outside the Armed Forces. Such opportunities exist in research, 
development, production, service of supplies, and intelligence, to 
mention but a few. 

Closely related to this point is the problem of utilizing key per- 
sonnel. I think on the whole this worked out fairly well i in World 
War II, but in frequent situations it took a wholly unjustifiable time 
of top ‘personnel to prevent the disruption of essential activities 
through the action of selective service boards. Let me give just 
one example. It happened that the laboratory charged with one of 
the most important developments in fire control—that is, antiaircraft 
fire control—was manned almost entirely by men under 26 years of 
age. The selective service boards found it very difficult to believe 
that men so young could be so important and could not be readily 
replaced by others. The fact was, however, that in this area there 
were practically speaking no others, for these were the first group 
of trainees in a new art. Three or four years would have been re- 
quired even under peacetime conditions and under high priority 
to train men to replace them, and under wartime conditions it is 
doubtful whether this could have been done at all. 

I might give an illustration of that point. I had a cablegram from 
England during the war, which came to me with a request to find 
11 experts in Servo mechanism, which are part of a device for anti- 
aircraft fire-control systems, to send to England, for consultation with 
the British, and I went to the source which I knew and I said, “Where 
are 11 experts in Servo mechanisms?” They said that there are not 11 
there are only 1 or 2 in the entire country. 

I reported that back and found they had not asked for 11, but “1 
repeat 1,” and it had come through as 11 on my telegram. 

Well, that is an illustration of the type of situation which can 
arise, Which is pretty hard for selective service boards, made up of 
intelligent civilians from the community, to recognize. It is for 
that reason that IT make the suggestion that is going to follow here. 

Senator Morse. Dr. Compton, may I ask you a question here about 
this example you use on page 4? There were many such examples 
during World War II where exemptions were asked for men in those 
situations. 
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I have never been able to get it through my head as to why in a sit- 
uation such as that they could not have been drafted and assigned 
to those jobs. 

Dr. Compron. They were in the Manhattan District, for example. 
That was done rather frequently. 

Senator Morse. But a great many times—— 

Dr. Comerton. It could have been done. 

Senator Morse (continuing). During World War II they took men 
out of very key jobs where there was no question about the fact that 
their brains were needed on that job, because I have said so many 
times there is no substitute for brains, and in the performance of 
specialized work we have to keep the brains on the job where they can 
best serve in the interests of security. 

Now, I have never been able to figure out why it is so impossible to 
work out a selective service system so that these 26 men—you say in 
this case they were taken, but let us assume a hy pothetical, because you 
can find it factually supported over and over again in World War 
Ii—let us take a hypothetical where you had 26 men needed on a cer- 
tain job, but they were of draft age and they were not exempted, but 
were taken. Why can we not work out a system where a man can 
wear the uniform and still perform the specialized work that he is 
most competent to perform / 

Dr. Compton. That is exactly the kind of thing I have in mind, 

Senator Morse, when I say that I think a decided improvement in 
manpower utilization is possible. 

Now, there are many illustrations. For example, we had to build 
some bases on the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf—the Persian Gulf, 
I believe it was—and the problem of finding water was important, 
fresh water. 

Well, there were inducted in the Armed Forces quite a number of 
geographers who would have been the experts to get the water. They 
were not used, 

You ask why they were not used? I think one of the major rea- 
sons was that one of these young men would come up to an induction 
center and in his questioning say, “I am a geographer,” and the top 
sergeant would say, “You go down to the cook shack, you are a cook.” 

Well, I think there was not enough administrative follow- through. 
Perhaps the thing grew so fast th: at it could not be done, but I think 
that it would have been far more effective to have sent those geogra- 
phers, to take that.one particular example, instead of doing what they 
did do, and that was to take some young draftees and send them 
to college to learn geography, and then after a short course in geog- 
raphy send them out there to do that job, when they had the men there 
already. 

Well, that kind of an illustration can be repeated over and over 
again, but that is what I mean by saying that I think that there is a 
possibility of a decided improvement in manpower utilization and 
the at ought to be one of the things that is put up to the Department 
of Defense to accomplish. 

This example illustrates a very important fact, which bears not 
so much on the handling of 18- to 20-year-olds, as on the handling of 
the more mature groups which come under selective service during 
the transition to full universal military service and training. 
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Superimposed upon the ordinary problems which Selective Service 
has on the whole handled well, there are some situations whose 
character and urgency requires special handling. These are usually 
of a highly technical nature. Sometimes they are highly secret. 
Their national security significance far exceeds the relatively small 
number of people involved. Some way must be assured for wise 
handling of such situations. 

During World War II considerable success was achieved in estab- 
lishing confidence and cooperation between selective service boards and 
the agencies who required special manpower consideration for the 
accomplishment of their missions. But this took a lot of time of both 
the boards and the agencies, and sometimes was unsucessful. 

I believe that there is both merit and urgency in the suggestion 
for handling such highly special situations, namely, that a special 
technical board be set up, probably in Selective Service, which will 
possess the technical qualifications to evaluate the importance of these 
special situations and the importance of certain individuals in them. 
Such a board should act with power on the cases referred to it. I see 
no other way to arrive at wise manpower decisions in these critica] 
areas where unwise decisions may be very costly. 

May I interpolate there by saying that a decision could either be 
that the man be deferred and sent to the laboratory or that he be 
inducted and sent to the laboratory of that particular service. Either 
one would accomplish the point that I have in mind. 

Senator Morsr. May I express this point of view on that sugges- 
tion: I think we ought to avoid some of the psychological costs of 
deferment. Some of the young men that I felt most sorry for during 
World War II were men who wanted to go into the service but who 
were told by this Government, “This i is the job for you; this is where 
you can best serve your country. 

In some instances I was asked to plead with some of these young 
men not to go into the service but to stay on a job that was of critical 
importance, and some of them stayed, some of them nevertheless went. 
But they paid a psychological price for it that ought to be avoided, 
and I think that when we have these young men “to whom we say, 
“Here is the job for you to perform during ‘the w ar,” they ought to 
be put in uniform. I just do not think we fully realize the | great 
psychological cost we charged up in the last war by keeping men of 
military age in civilian jobs when they wanted to get into military 
positions; ‘but their Government told them their real duty was to 
stay in the civilian job, and likewise, I think, in some instances you 
have the other type who did want to use their specialized training 


to avoid military service, and I do not think they should be allowed | 


to get by with that. 

For my ae so to speak, I intend to do in this committee all I 
can to correct a great mistake that I think we made in World War II. 

Dr. Compron. Well, there is no need in belaboring this point, but 
I do hope that either the legislation which you are considering or 
the methods of its later implementation may provide some more effec- 
tive and less expensive way of assuring that people who are uniquely 
needed for any given job of high priority can be assigned to that job 
This is a need not only in the civilian accompaniment of military 
preparation, but also in the military services themselves. 
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Perhaps I should comment briefly on the proposed plan and its effect 
on our colleges. 

If I may interpolate, when I wrote this I did not know I was going 
to be accompanied this morning by a distinguished group of colleagues 
who had given much more detailed study to the effect of this on the 
colleges than I have given, so I will say very little. 

I should say in the first place that our colleges are expecting to 
make sacrifices and are ready to take their share of the sacrifice which 
the entire community must make in any period of great emergency. 
The plans which were submitted to you by the Department of Defense 
give, in my judgment, appropriate recognition to the continuing 
importance of education and to the role which the colleges can play. 
Of course, a great deal will depend, in the last analysis, on the way 
in which the general principles are actually carried out. In the last 
war I felt that our military departments, and particularly the Army, 
made an unnecessary amount of trouble and work for themselves by 
concerning themselves too much with the educational programs and 
the assignments of students in the colleges, and that much of the work 
which the Armed Forces administered in the colleges could have been 
done more skillfully and more cheaply if the colleges had been given 
more freedom of judgment and operation. ‘This again, however, is 
probably not a question for legislation but rather for effective imple- 
mentation of such legislation by the Department of Defense. 

If I can interpolate again, I have envied the British relative to their 
plan in the last war which was very simple. It was that colleges 
could take the same number of students that they had taken in the 
average of 5 years before the war and nobody questioned them. 

In certain fields they were entitled to go through 2 years, in certain 
fields 3 years, in certain fields 4 years, depending on the value of those 
fields in the emergency. 

After going out of college, each student made his first, second, third, 
and fourth selection of four fields of national service, the Army, the 
Navy, the Air Force, and the coal mines, and that gave a place, inci- 
dentally, for conscientious objectors, 

Well, that was very simple. I do not think it would work in this 
country. Weare too big and too complicated, and it might be abused. 
But, at any rate, I do think that there was a lot of waste motion in 
trying to handle the military educational programs which could have 
been avoided, 

I now come to one of the major problems of policy, namely, should 
universal service be really universal in the sense that in some form, 
military or otherwise, it should be the obligation of every young citi- 
zen, excluding only those who are too deficient mentally or physically 
to perform a useful function. Ideally, I think this would be the 
proper policy, at least so long as conditions make it necessary to call 
on any group for service beyond the number of those who volunteer. 
In other words, I think that so long as universal training and service 
are needed they should really be made universal. This involves a 
basic principle of democracy which requires, not that all persons should 
perform the same service, but that all should perform some service 
appropriate to the needs and to their abilities. Furthermore I am 
convinced that such a program can be devised and carried through 
under conditions in which the individuals concerned will on the aver- 
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age come out of it better young citizens than if they had not engaged 
mn It. 

Senator SarronsratL. You mean by that, Doctor, universal service, 
and that means universal, as far as is practicable to do it; universal 
service as opposed to universal military service, do you not ¢ 

Dr. Compron. Yes; taking for the military what the military need, 
and taking for other features what they need as, for example, sup- 
porting the procurement program on the industrial side, the health 
program as another side, perhaps, and so on. 

Seantor Savronsratt. As an example, a boy who, unfortunately, 
has only one arm, we will say 

Dr. Compron. Yes. 

Senator SavronsraLt (continuing). Should be required to give 
the same amount of time to his country, if it is practical for him to 
do so. 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator Sauronsratu. Thank you. 

Dr. Compron. Viewed practically and in the immediate future it 
appears evident that we are not geared up to handle this problem in 
its entirety. 

I interpolate to say that I do not know that as a fact either. I just 
think it is. We do not yet have the training facilities, nor can we 
spare the training personnel to take into training immediately all 
young men who reach the age of 18. That I believe is the reason for 
the expectation that only a portion of those eligible for the draft 
during the first year will actually be called to training and duty. 
Nevertheless, I think that the ideal mentioned above should be aimed 
at and achieved as rapidly as practical considerations may permit. 
This objective was advocated by President Conant and supported by 
the Association of American Universities, and I believe that the plans 
now proposed by the Department of Defense are aimed in that di- 
rection. 

There is just one other point which I would mention, namely, what 
should be the duration of the program of universal training and serv- 
ice which will presumably in some form be adopted. In our report 
on universal training 4 years ago we recommended that a universal 
military training plan be carr ied on until a later survey of the situa- 
tion, as for ex: imple—w e said 5 years hen¢e—should disclose convinc- 
ing evidence that the need for it on the basis of national security no 
longer existed. It seems to me that some such policy in connection 
with the legislation before your committee is advisable. As I under- 
stand it, the present pr oposal provides that the military service feature 
may be reduced in length or eliminated entirely whenever, in the 
judgment of the proper authority, the P1 ‘esident, I believe, such mili- 
tary service is no longer necessary. ‘The provision is made however 
that the universal military training should continue for a longer 
period, and my thought would be that it should continue until even 
its need or wisdom can be shown rather convincingly to exist no 
longer. 

Perhaps it would be appropriate for me to say that the comments 
which I have heard from my academic and other associates since Secre- 
tary Marshall and Assistant ecumery Rosenberg submitted the out- 
line of the Department of Defense’s plan to you “‘Jast week have been 
unanimously favorable. 
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I may say that I wrote this the day after this testimony appeared in 
the papers, and that was not a large sampling, but so far as it went we 
unanimously favored it. 

You, as you hear testimony from various individuals and groups, 
will of course be better able to judge the general reaction, but for 
whatever it is worth I can report that the people whom I know, who 
have been thinking seriously and worrying about this problem, feel 
that the proposal before you is a good solution to the very difficult 
problem. 

In conclusion, I would say that my feelings on this subject are 
pretty well expressed by an editorial in the Boston Herald of J: anuary 
12 from which I quote this paragraph : 

No form of compulsory military service is pleasant and we have rarely before 
demanded the services of such young citizens except in time of actual war. 
But we are now in a state of emergency verging upon war. And for the par- 
ticular set of circumstances which we face the Secretary seems to have pro 
duced as painless a solution as we can hope to get. * * * Secretary Marshall's 
prograin is not ideal, but we do not live in a world whose problems always permit 
of ideal solution. Congress should approve universal military service promptly 
unless a demonstrably more practical program is offered during the current 
hearings. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Dr. Compton. 

Senator Stennis ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes I have a question. 

Very briefly, going back here to page 2, Dr. Compton, in which you 
pose a question here that we either back this plan or offer a better one 
or say that we are frankly opposed to the 314 million-man force, I 
am not backing either plan. Iam not opposing the 18-year-old groups 
being chosen, but I want to bring out the other side of this thing, and 
all phases of it. 

Now, yesterday Secretary Tobin said that he thought the 18-year 
age was a dividing line, because those who were going into the skills 
had finished school or nearly finished, and you say today that you 
think it is a good dividing line, as an educator; they have just fin- 
ished high school, before they go to college. 

Now, it has not been mentioned here about the dividng line of 
the moral influences that these youngsters are subjected to in their 
homes and in their home churches and other moral influences with 
which they are surrounded, as compared with the surroundings on 
that same subject matter that they will be in the military service, and 
with all deference to the military service and the chaplains and 
everything else. 

For instance, the churches, in spite of the very fine work that the 
chaplains do, we know there is no comparison between the spiritual 
influences that these young men are surrounded by in their homes, I 
mean in their home community, and those that they are surrounded 
by in the army camps. 

Now, the school influences—whether they go on to college or not, 
a great number of them are under the influence of educators who 
have enough ideals left in them to encourage them, which they do 
not get with the aver age army officer, I mean, service officer, and I 

say that with all deference. 

What about that problem? We seem to gloss over the proposition 
here and say it is better for the youngster th: at he be taken in at 18, 
although none of you have brought in these other phases 
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Now, what is your thought on that, the moral phases, I mean? 

Dr. Compron. My thought on that is this: That if we did not have 
the threat of war to face it would be better not to take them at all, and 
to put the same amount of energy and effort and money into the sup- 
port of the kind of agencies that you mentioned, the church and the 
schools and the social environment. I believe that very firmly. 

However, I do believe that it is possible for the military to carry on 
a training program which really does strengthen the young men. It 
will not strengthen them as ah as they would be if the same amount 
of effort were put in through church and school. 

Now, probably most of you have seen or read something of the so- 
called Fort Knox experiment, which was highly idealized and, I think, 
somewhat highly publicized. I spent some time out there. I talked 
to some of the young men in there and I picked them at random, be- 
cause I took the list and went down the list and asked the commanding 
officer to turn up so and so and so and so whom I picked, and I talked 
with them at some length. 

Every one of those boys answered the question, “If you had not 
been inducted but had had your choice of taking this program down 
here or not taking it, not going into the Army at all, knowing now 
what you know about this program, what would your answer have 
been ?” 

Every one of the boys—and there were about six or eight of them 
that I talked to—said, “I would, knowing what I know about this pro- 
gram, have taken it because I think it means a lot to my future.” 

Well, I do not kid myself or try to kid you to think that that. same 
level could be maintained all through the Military Establishment. 
But I think it has set a pattern, which I certainly sincerely hope will 
be aimed at achievement, and I know that Assistant Secretary Rosen- 
berg is thoroughly familiar with that because she also made the ex- 
amination ; Mm I would assume that the military have this in their 
penn although I have not seen their plans. In other words, that is a 

ong answer to your question, 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Dr. Compton. I think the thing can be done in a way, as I said in 
my testimony, that will leave the young men, on the average, better 
men than when they went into it. I do not think it is an adequate sub- 
stitute for the church and the school in the same period. 

Senator Stennis. And the home. 

Dr. Compron. And the home, right, no. But I think if we do the 
best we can with it, the boys can come through with it in good shape. 

Senator Stennis. Well, I am weighing this against the fact that it 
is not absolutely necessary yet to go and take these 18-year-old men, 
because, as Chairman Johnson pointed out, the actual figures here 
show that other men are available, other men are available for this 
service, without seriously disrupting our economy, men who are more 
mature, and past this danger line of unmoral influences and all that 
we know the 18-year-olds are subjected to. That is what I want to 
get you to shed light on. 

Dr. Compton. Of course, I have had this experience, and it may seem 
surprising for me to say so, but my experience has been that I think the 
moral surroundings of the group of 18-year-old boys is likely to be 
rather better than the moral surroundings of the group that are twice 
that age brought together under the same circumstances, because I 
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think there is a lot of idealism in these young men. My son was in 
the Army. He never was inclined to be a missionary before he went 
into the Army. When he came back he wanted to reform everything in 
the world. He still wants to. He got the urge from some of the things 
he saw; and some of his associates in the military that I met had the 
same feeling. 

I think there is a lot of idealism at about that age, and if it is 
handled properly and not improperly, I believe the thing can work 
all right. If it does not work all right, it will be a catastrophe, I think. 

Senator Srennis. Well, without being critical, I have not felt that 
the services have emphasized the handling and cultivating of those 
very ideas the way they should. 

Dr..Compron. That is the reason, Senator, that I am so sorry that 
universal military training, the universal military training program 
was not put into effect sometime ago when there would not have been 
such urgency to get it under way ; and yet it seems to me that the longer 
we wait the more urgency there is likely to be, so that is the dilemma 
facing us. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, sir. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Any questions, Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. One or two on this question of moral training, Dr. 
Compton. Do you know of any objective data that would show how 
many of these 18-year-old boys would actually be living in a home 
environment if they did not go into the Army ? 

Dr. Compron. I do not know that, sir; no. 

Senator Morse. Of course, we know that a great many of them would 
be away at school, and a great many of them would be away at jobs out- 
side of the home, and I think we need to be very careful that we do 
not make a false assumption in regard to the home influence on the 
18-year-old population in the United States. All I can do is to express 
an impression on the basis of such information as I have, but I cer- 
tainly think we ought to get that objective data, and I think you will 
find that you do not have nearly as many of them at home as you think. 

Second, do you know of any objective data, based on the Camp Knox 
experience or other Army experience, that would help us in determin- 
ing the influence of the church upon the 18-year-old boy in and out 
of service in respect to such a question as this: “How many times did 
you go to church or to spiritual discussion while in the Army as con- 
trasted with such experiences before you went into the Army ?” 

Here again, I have an impression, based only upon interviews and 
conversations, which causes me to have a great deal of doubt as to 
whether or not the spiritual training of the boy, as far as church in- 
fluence is concerned, suffers very much from going into the Army. 

You will find a great many of them will testify that they went to 
church a lot more after they went into the Army than before; that is, 
we need some objective data on the matter of church influence on 
these boys, and if and when we get some of it—I think one of the 
troubles with us is that we think about these problems in terms of our 
personal experiences in our own home life, forgetting the thousands 
upon thousands of 18-year-old boys who never go inside of a church. 
But once they get into the Army they are brought, through the training 
of the Army, into some experiences with the spiritual side of life, so 
it is not always on the dark side; plus also the fact—and I speak as 
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a parent—that if we have not done a job as parents in instilling sound 
principles of living in our children by_the time they get to be 18-year- 
olds, we are not going to have much influence on them after they have 
reached 18 years of age. 

Dr. Comrron. I realize, Senator Morse, that there is a lot of emo- 
tional discussion of this point, and a lot of it misses the point, because 
a lot of it is based upon imagination and not fact. 

I cannot quote objective data. I know the Fort Knox experiment 
resulted in quite a detailed report which bore on some of those matters 
and others. Fort Knox, I think, is not typical, and what would be a 
better answer to you would be the cabeah seagielanien: 

Two persons who, I think, could be very helpful in giving answers 
to those questions were the two ministerial members of our Commis- 
sion on Universal Training, Dr. Daniel Poling, who is a Baptist min- 
ister, and was a chaplain during the war, who lost one son, who, [ 
think, also was a chaplain, and Father Edmund Walsh of Georgetown 
University, a Catholic priest. 

I know they have made studies of that question, particularly Dr. 
Poling, who has made quite a study of the reports of Army chaplains 
on their associations with the young men. I think he could give some 
interesting information. If you would like me to do so, I will ask 
him, if he can supply it, to supply a written answer to this question. 

Senator Morse. I would appreciate it. 

Dr. Compton. It is possible that he may appear before your com- 
mittee, I am not sure. 

Senator Morse. I would appreciate anything he would contribute. 

Dr. Compron. I think he would be a most excellent witness if you 
would like to hear him. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question. 
The question is exactly along the same line as Senator Morse’s ques- 
tion. Do we have any data on the consumption of hard liquor by 
18-year-olds in the armed services and out, a comparison ? 

Dr. Compton. I do not know. I certainly do not have that data. I 
would suppose it must exist some place. 

I do remember one fact, which does not answer what you have in 
mind, but I remember something in our report on universal training 
as to what we then estimated the cost was, which would be probably 
very low at the present time, but we then estimated the cost as 
one-tenth of what our country spent on liquor, jewelry, cosmetics, 
tobacco, and amusement. But, as to the distribution, I do not know. 
My-guess would be that there is far more liquor per capita drunk 
outside the military than drunk inside it. In fact, I would be so sure 
of that that I would be willing to put up two bits. 

Senator Hunr. You think that would hold with the 18-year-old 
group ? 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. That is what I wanted to know. 

Dr. Compron. But I am sure it would hold with the whole popu- 
lation. Of the 18-year-old group, I just do not know. I am just not 
so sure, but you have got, for one thing, when there is no liquor soli 
on the post, generally there is an area around the training post in 
which the sale of liquor is prohibited, and the only way of getting it 
is by bootlegging or going quite a distance. 
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Now, if a boy wants liquor he-can get it much more easily at home 
than he can when he is in the Army. 

Senator Hunr. And in the Army camp the boy is restricted to the 
camp premises for a certain number of days out of every week, so he 
is not exposed to it every day, as he is in civilian life. 

Dr. Comrton. But I cannot give you any facts on the case. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I supplement what my good 
friend from Wyoming has said: I think it is a very pertinent question 
that he has directed to Dr. Compton, and I think it is very important 
that this committee get into the facts with regard to the charges 
concerning the great danger to the morals of boys by going into the 
Army. We had better talk to some of the high school principals in 
the land who are dealing with 17- and 18-year-old boys, to appraise 
ourselves of some of the moral problems that confront the youth of 
this country outside of the Army. 

Again I will keep my mind open, but I am inclined to think that we, 
if we get the objective evidence, will burst the bubble in the form 
of the argument that putting an 18-year-old boy into the Army is 
going to have a terrible effect on his morals. 

I am inclined to think that for those boys who have not got the 
morals now, it is going to improve their morals, and for those who 
have got the morals now, by the time they reach 18 years of age, I 
do not think we are going to sacrifice their principles just because 
they may run into some experience within the Army where if they 
want to be weaklings they can be weaklings. 

Senator Jounson. Any other questions? 

Senator Cuapman. Dr. Compton, following up Senator Hunt’s very 
pertinent question, is there any information as to what the experience 
was in the experiment at Fort Knox at which you referred in regard 
to the consumption of intoxicating liquors? 

Dr. Comrron. Yes. I am sorry—it has been 4 years or more since 
I looked at that—but I know there was a report on that, and also on 
venereal disease in the Fort Knox experiment, and I am sure that could 
easily be available to your committee. 

Senator CHarpmMan. We will try to get that. 

Dr. Compton. I remember that the report was exceedingly favor- 
able, almost too favorable to be believed, but it was very good. How- 
ever, I cannot give you the figures. 

Senator CHarpmMan. We will try to get that and make it a part of the 
record. ‘Thank you very much. 

Senator Sarronstati. May I pinprick you on one point? On page 
5 of your testimony you say: 

In handling these special situations that a special technical board be set up, 
probably in the Selective Service, which will possess the technical qualifications 
to evaluate the importance of these special situations. 

May I pin you down to ask you as to whether or not you believe that 
that board should be a civilian board or a military board ? 

Dr. Compron. I think it should be a predominantly civilian board, 
perhaps completely civilian. It certainly on some aspects would have 
to have military advice, and whether it might be advisable to have 
a minority military representation, I do not know. I do not think 
it makes too much difference if the right civilians are on it. 

Senator SarronsraLu. But essentially it is a civilian job? 

Dr. Compton. Yes. 
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Senator Sarronstaiw. ‘To determine what are the necessary qualifi- 
cations of these boys. 

Dr. Compron. For example, just to take an illustration out of the 
last war, I think if some person who had been nominated by Dr. Bush, 
as head of the Office of Scientific Research and Development, had been 
able to pass or advise with some power on some of these cases that came 
up where people were needed for new weapons development, he could 
have gotten one or more men who could have been exceedingly helpful, 
who would have understood both the professional personnel involved, 
would have known them, and would have understood the problems, 
and could have saved a lot of time that had to be argued out by educat- 
ing the selective-service boards, and, perhaps, taking things up to 
higher authority for final decision. 

Senator SarronsTaLt. And as an educator, as a scientist, you are 
entirely in sympathy with the recommendation of General Marshall 
and Mrs. Rosenberg that up to 75,000 men with special qualifications 
be exempted or be given an opportunity to further study their scien- 
tific or to conclude their scientific studies ? 

Dr. Compron. That sounds reasonable to me. I have made no great 
study of that. I do know of this study—perhaps it bears on this point. 
The estimates that I have seen for the number of engineers that are 
needed in our civilian economy for industry and also in the armed 
services and Government agencies is such that the minimum estimate 
is 30,000 a year, and the maximum estimate I have seen is 50,000 a 
year new engineering graduates needed each year from the schools. 

Now, I was pretty close to that about 4 or 5 years ago when I was 
chairman of the Committee of the Engineering Societies to try to 
weigh the demands for engineers, and the supply for engineers, and to 
try to predict it 5 years in the future as a guide, and that committee has 
been continued under a different chairmanship each year. 

Well, 30,000 to 50,000 are the lower and the upper limits that are 
needed to replenish those who drop out of the active engineering pic- 
ture for age or transfer to other duties or what not. 

Now, you could make an actual nose count as to what is the maxi- 
mum number of engineers that can be turned out in the schools in the 
next—say up through June 1954, because those students are all now 
enrolled in the schools, and their noses can be counted. 

It is about 30,000 for this June, 22,000 for June 1952, 17,000 for 
June 1953, 12,000 for June 1954, that is the present nose count, and that 
is without assuming that any of them will be taken out and drafted 
or anything of that sort. That is a tremendously big fall-off since 
eae! when there was a big group of GI’s who went in for those 
fields. 

It looks, therefore, as though the output that we now foresee for 
the engineering schools will be inadequate by a factor of two or three to 
meet the estimated demands of our economy and our military in the 
output of students graduating from engineering schools, even if there 
is no interference whatsoever c Selective Service, To whatever extent 


Selective Service draws that number down, it would be still less. 
Well, there is one of the factors which come within the 75,000, which 
any agency that administers that would have to consider. 
Senator Hunt. Dr. Compton, that is alarming, the figures you give 
us, the dropping from 30,000 to 22,000 to 17,000 to 12,000. Why is 
there that great decrease? What is the reason for it today? 
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Dr. Comrron. I think—I am not sure that I can give the full an- 
swer—but one reason is that our society is becoming more technologi- 
cal each year, and you need more and more to keep it going. 

A second is that when the GI’s came back after the war, a lot of 
them had had contact with interesting technical things in the field of 
electronics, for example, and in various other fields. 

A lot of them, a lot of the GI’s took advantage of their GI bene- 
fits, and they went in in very large numbers. 

The peak of the graduation of those GI’s came, I think it was last 
June. I believe there was some statement from an agency in Wash- 
ington that said that engineers were a drug on the market. That had 
a very big influence on the enrollment of new students in the engineer- 
ing schools, and many of the students shifted out of engineering and 
went into other professions, went into other lines of training. 

That statement which came from apparently an authoritative 
source was certainly not true, because even there at the peak the engi- 
neers were picked up; there continues to be a shortage, and I think 
the thing that was missed there was the fact that not all of the stu- 
dents that have been enrolled in engineering colleges actually go into 
the engineering profession. They are doing everything under the sun. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any other questions? Thank you very 
much, Dr. Compton. 

Senator Morse. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but may I ask one more? 
This witness is to expert not to drain him dry. 

Dr. Compron. We have better ones coming, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I will stick to you for one question. On the 75,000 
student programs contained in the Defense Establishment’s recom- 
mendation which you say has your approval and that you do not dis- 
agree with it, is your mind open to the possibility of modification in 
respect to it for training during the emergency period in which we 
now find ourselves, in that we might consider plans for having at least 
a portion of those students a part of the military service while taking 
their training ¢ 

Dr. Compton. Yes, sir; I think that is possible. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Dr. Compton. 

The next witness will be Dr. Harold Dodds, president of Princeton 
University, and an outstanding member of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. 

The committee welcomes you, Dr. Dodds, and we are confident that 
we will profit by your testimony. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, PRESIDENT, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Dopps. You are very kind, Senator Johnson and members of 
the committee. 

Dr. Compton has so well covered the water front that there is not 
much that he has not touched on, and effectively. 

1 would like to begin with a question of personal privilege. I 
served under his chairmanship on the Advisory Commission on Uni- 
versal Military Training, and no member of the Commission ap- 
proached universal training then with greater skepticism than I did. 

I came to the conclusion, as our discussions proceeded and more 
and more evidence accumulated, that it was necessary; that it would 
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help us to buy very important time and restore what Americans had 
forgotten about, it seemed to me, balance of power in world affairs. 

I have come to the conclusion, of course, that today those earlier 
recommendations are completely inadequate and, therefore, I am 
happy to state at the outset that I do endorse heartily the proposals 
which have been submitted to you in the testimony of General Mar- 
shall and Assistant Secretary Rosenberg. 

No other proposal that I have seen or been able to dream up myself 
provides the element of long-term durability which I think is neces- 
sary, with a minimum of possible violence to higher education and 
the lives of young men generally, and it is to higher education that 
most of my remarks will be directed. 

Obviously, I think, no system of compulsory military service will 
long endure in a democracy that does not carry the element of uni- 
versality. The obligation to serve is universal, and the obligation 
must be matched with an opportunity to serve or it decays. 

Both the obligation and the opportunity must be shared, share and 
share alike. It is the tragedy always, of course, and a particular 
tragedy of the moment, that such service falls most heavily on the 
vouth of the Nation, but until wars cease altogether it will always 
be so. 

Now, I think that most of us, and a good many of my fellow edu- 
cators included, are too apt to view the present need for increased 
forces in terms of an emergency which can be resolved easily. We 
are all born optimists in this country, and we like to think of the 
present emergency in those terms. 

It seems to me that the scope of selective service must be broadened 
and applied more rigorously if we are to get the armed force we 
need in a hurry. 

If the emergency could be viewed as one that would soon pass, there 
are plenty of practical and other reasons for relying exclusively on 
selective service without opening up the serious issues of universal 
service at 18. But to continue to rely on selective service for the long 
haul ahead is a policy which, if continued over a long period, carries 
within itself the seeds of its own destruction, both as a practical 
matter and as a moral matter. 

Selective service, if continued after 19, it seems to me, would disrupt 
the careers of our young men more seriously than universal service at 
18. Any educator on a campus these days is conscious of the uncer- 
tainties, the pulling and hauling, the rumors and talks about secur- 
ing deferment and the confusion arising from different decisions of 
different local boards, some called up and some left; they are too 
familiar with these aspects not to question seriously the long-term 
value of a selective service system that does not subsume universal 
service. 

Senator SarronstTauL. May I interrupt you there? 

Dr. Dopps. Certainly. 

Senator Sauronstauy. I do not want to if it breaks up your thoughts. 

Dr. Dopps. I am at your service. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. As I listen to you, I get the impression that 
it is best for the boy to get him as near 18, and to stop him at as near 
the end of the nineteenth year, as possible; is that correct as an inter- 
pretation ? 

Dr. Dovps. To start himn—— 
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Senator Sauronstautu. To start him at 18 and get him through as 
near his twentieth birthday as possible. 

Dr. Dopps. Yes. I would start him at 18, and then presumably, if 
about 2 years are required in the service, he goes back to civilian life 
about 20 or at the end, toward the end of 20, approaching 21. 

Senator Sauronsrat.. And that is assuming, of course, that we are 
going to have to continue that system for a considerable number of 
years. 

Dr. Dopps. Correct. 

Senator Sauronstaty. And hoping there will be no actual conflict 
that will make it different. 

Dr. Dopvps. Believing that that is the only method by which actual 
conflict can be avoided, and then not being able to guarantee it, it seems 
to me these proposals, Senator, have, more than any I have seen, satis- 
factorily sored the needs for an emergency which may arise shortly, 
as well as the need for a long-time period of strain and stress. 

Senator SatronstaLL. What I interrupted you for was to try to get 
your point of view, and to emphasize your point of view, which I un- 
derstood was to get the boy in as near his eighteenth rather than his 
nineteenth birthday, and to get him out as near his twentieth birthday 
as possible. 

Dr. Dopps. Yes. 

You see, that is a very natural break in his life career. He has 
finished high school usually about that time; he is going to college or 
directly into industry. Quite a biological change taken place in 
him by 18. He is more mature, he has passed through adolescence 
by that age. He enters into a greater degree of freedom in civilian 
life, and yet he has not become involved either in his education or 
industry or in a life career to any deep extent. He can interrupt 
his career, if you want to put it in those terms, more easily than later. 

Senator Savronstatn. Then you have gone, in reaching that con- 
clusion as a college president, and a distinguished college president— 
you have gone into all the moral values, the spiritual values, and the 
dangers of youth and so on that would be involved, and which were 
asked of Dr. Compton so fully ? 

Dr. Dopps. Yes; of course. I have two things to say on that point: 
The first is, I think the young man is morally as able to withstand 
temptation at 18 as heisat 19. I donot think there is any pronounced 
difference in that. We do know that for certain parts of our popu- 
lation the opportunity to serve really represents a step up in a moral 
environment. 

For a good many others it represents new problems and challenges 
to which the individual is pretty well able to adjust himself and, as 
Senator Morse remarked, his home training comes in there. 

My heart warmed when I heard that parents were partly respon- 
sible for moral condition of young men at 19, and that the colleges 
and universities were not exclusively responsible. 

The other thing I would say on that point is—and this grows out 
of my work on the Universal Military Training Commission—that 
there is considerable room for improvement in the training methods 
of the Army to make the basic training period a more educational, 
a more interesting, a more valuable experience to the individual, and 
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thereby reduce the temptations which sometimes arise out of idle time 
and no major interest in a young man’s daily work. 

May I continue? 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead. 

Dr. Dopps. The proposal to lower the physical qualifications to in- 
clude a group able to perform for limited service only is excellent. 
Without this element—and this element means that the vast majority 
will be allowed to serve—the term “universal service” is deceptive. 

The program for a gradual transition or phrasing from dependence 
exclusively on selective service to reliance on universal service has 
been worked out with great skill, with full consideration, it seems to 
me, for the welfare of the young men and the health of the colleges. 

Young men who are scholastically prepared to enter college before 
18—and there are many of them, and there will be more, there ought 
to be more—for them the plan of the Defense Department offers a 
year at college before service. 

From the standpoint of the colleges this would offer a larger fresh- 
man class than otherwise, which will be very advantageous to the 
colleges by helping to balance their enrollments between the upper 
and lower years of college. A further phase element is that the plan 
is to call not more than 450,000 18-year-olds duringthe first year of 
cperation, which provides a cushion for the colleges. 

The proposal that there be a continuing stream of scientists, engi- 
neers, medical students, and the like, whose special training is so 
essential to the Armed Forces and to our economy, is exceedingly 
wise. It is in the national interest as well as the interest of the 
colleges; and, unless we are going over to the proposition of matching 
body for body with our enemies, we must maintain this stream. It is 
provided that this stream will be selected and made up on a completely 
democratic basis. 

The proposal that the selection of those who will go on to college 
after basic training be administered by civilian educational author- 
ities argues for success. Here I would disagree with Dr. Compton, 
if I understood him correctly, in that I would provide that the selec- 
tion process be completely under civilian administration by methods 
which would take into account the boy’s record during the period of 
his basic training, his performance there. 

During this 4- or 6-month basic period it would be very easy to 
introduce scholastic aptitude tests, plus appraisals of personality and 
character, for deciding who in the national interest should be fur- 
loughed to college. Methods of such comprehensive tests are avail- 
able, in fact they are constantly used by the colleges all over the country 
in determining admissions to college today, and they will serve here. 

The experience in selecting young men for the NROTC under the 
Holloway plan, and similar experience in choosing Fulbright scholars, 
indicate that similar methods will succeed among the 18-year-olds 
when applied during the basic training period. 

The proposal that financial aid be provided for those who need it 
is excellent, and only to those who need it. It can be administered, 
again, by time-tested methods similar to those by which the colleges 
decide which students deserve and receive financial aid from the col- 
leges. There is nothing mysterious about these processes of selecting 
out the right men, and civilian educators are familiar with them. 
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With respect to the 19-year-olds and older who will continue to be 
subject: to selective service, it is equally important that the stream of 
education in these essential lines not be interrupted. Again the 
principle of deferred service recommended for the 18-year-olds should 
extend to deferments of some of the older boys so that they may 
continue their training in indispensable areas. Indeed, since the num- 
ber of male, nonveteran seniors in college, is not very great, it might 
be advisable to defer all young men in good standing next year in their 
senior class in college. The numbers involved, over and above those 
who would be deferred on account of scientific work or ROTC pro- 
grams, would be very slight, and the advantages for future service 
by virtue of a completed college education would justify this minor 
exception. 

If I may interrupt my text for a moment, Senator Morse’s refer- 
ence to the morale of those who would be selected for college work 
is very much in point. I am not so much worried about young men 
seeking such deferment as an island of refuge, as I am as to how to 
sustain the morale of the young men who are selected for college 
study and who must be convinced that they are rendering absolutely 
the best service possible in that capacity. 

I think they ought to be in a civilian status while in college, not in 
a regimented educational process; but these young men who are to be 
permitted, in the national interest, to continue these special programs 
will present us all with a very serious problem of morale. <A lot of 
them will not be too happy in it when others of their age are in the 
Armed Forces. 

Although I yield to no one in my belief in the significance of the 
whole range of a liberal education, including the humanities and the 
social sciences as well as the sciences, I am completely opposed to 
any general deferment of men in college who are not continuing their 
preparation in these essential branches immediately essential to the 
defense effort. 

Again, to make college a haven of refuge for even the brightest 
students, outside the most essential services, for the study of subjects 
that are not pointed immediately to the need of the defense effort, 
would destroy their moral capacities as future leaders of a democracy. 

To protect young men from the necessity of national service just 
because they happen to be bright or scholarly inclined, as some have 
suggested, would seem to me to be very bad for the individual and 
destructive to his leadership possibilities. 

Senator SatronsratnL. In other words, you limit the situation to 
the scientific boys chosen by, we will say, a civilian group, the ROTC 
boys, and any other groups that the Government of the United States 
determines should continue their college courses for military reasons? 

Dr. Dopps. In general, that is abeckiasty correct; that is my state- 
ment and my position exactly. 

Senator Cuarman. Dr. Dodds, would you than also keep those 
young men who had been selected for scientific studies in their uni- 
forms, just the same as you would ROTC boys? 

Dr. Dopps. After basic training? 

Senator CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Dr. Dopps. I have never seen a satisfactory solution of that problem, 
Senator. When they come back for scientific or engineering train- 
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ing, as Dr. Compton mentioned, the best thing is to get them into 
that training on a civilian basis. Whether they should be in some dis- 
tinctive uniform then or to have an arm band or what not, might 
help the problem of morale. 

n the other hand, for youngsters are unpredictable, and it might 
hurt their morale, a uniform of an inferior rank or an arm band or 
a brass button, something like that; that needs very careful thought. 

But I return to the point that there will be a serious problem in 
maintaining the morale of the young men who will be furloughed 
to the colleges. 

Now, I make no apologies at this moment for insisting upon the 
importance of these measures that serve the national interest, but 
also I do give a thought to the financial situation of the colleges during 
the transition period. 

Senator Jounson. Dr. Dodds, pardon me for interrupting you. | 
apologize, but it is now 12:10, and I wonder if you could indicate about 
how long your planned statement would take if you had no more inter- 
ruptions ? 

Dr. Dopps. With your permission IT shall close with just one refer- 
ence; reference to the fact that in emphasizing the importance of 
maintaining our agricultural and industrial potential we must not 
overlook the future of our educational potential. 

America has a tremendous investment in men and buildings and 
facilities devoted to higher education. The colleges are facing very 
tough times in balancing their budgets; they are going to know 
austerity as they have not known it yet. 

We shall need, however, in the long pull from our colleges far more 
than scientists and engineers and technicians; and I believe that the 
proposals of the Department of Defense do give due consideration 
to the important principle that colleges should not be completely 
smothered by the adjustments that will have to be made in the next 
2 years. 

Senator Jonnson. Dr. Dodds, have you participated in the policies 
on which the proposed bill was based ? 

Dr. Dopps. I was one of a conference of four or five that heard these 
recommendations, went over them one morning at the Pentagon. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you agree or disagree with them ? 

Dr. Dopps. I am, in general, in complete approval of them. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Dopps. That completes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

May I submit my text for the record ? 

Senator Jounson. Without objection it will be incorporated in the 
record at this point. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Harold W. Dodds referred to is as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. HARotp W. Dopps, PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


With your permission I should like to express my general support of the uni- 
versal military training and service program which has been put forward by the 
Department of Defense, in the testimony of Secretary Marshall and Assistant 
Secretary Rosenberg. 

I favor it beyond all other proposals I have seen, or have been able to dream 
up, because, in addition to meeting the immediate needs for an enlarged military 
force, it provides an element of long-term durability with minimum possible vio- 
lence to higher education and the lives of young men generally. 
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No system of compulsory military service will long endure in a democracy 
which lacks the element of universality. The obligation to serve is universal 
and the obligation must be matched with the opportunity. Both should be 
shared, share and share alike, so far as it is possible humanly to do so. Any 
effort on the part of a democracy to provide enduring military protection on any 
other basis is doomed to sad failure. It is the tragedy of the moment that such 
service falls most heavily on the youth of our Nation, but until wars cease alto- 
gether it will always be so, : 

As a Nation we are too apt to view the present need for an increased Armed 
Force in terms of momentary emergency which can be resolved by a more rigor- 
ous application of the familiar principles of selective service embedded in the 
present act. I fully agree that the scope of selective service must be broadened 
and applied more rigorously if an armed force of the size we need in a hurry is 
to be rapidly achieved. If the emergency could be viewed as one that would 
soon pass there might be practical reasons for relying upon selective service, 
without opening up the issues of universal service for youths at 18 years of age. 
But to continue to rely on selective service for the long haul ahead is a policy 
which, if continued over a long period, carries within itself the seeds of its own 
destruction, morally and practically. For one thing it would disrupt the careers 
of young men more seriously than would universal service at 18. The longer 
the service is postponed the more disruption it will be to the individuals them- 
selves, to higher education and to our economy in general. 

The proposal to call young men at 18, or upon completion of high school, is 
correct timing. Both for the young men who want to go on to college and for 
those who want to enter trade or industry directly, the break comes when it is 
least costly to them and when the experience may be best capitalized in later 
life. The proposal to lower physical qualifications to include a group competent 
for useful, if limited, service is excellent; for without this element, by which 
the vast majority get a chance to serve, the term “universal service” would be 
but a deceptive illusion. 

The program for a gradual transition from dependence upon selective service 
to reliance on universal service has been skillfully worked out with much con- 
sideration for the welfare of young men and the health of the colleges. For 
young men who are scholastically prepared to enter college before 18, and there 
are many who are and more who can become ready, the plan of the Defense De- 
partment would mean a chance at college before service. This group would not 
be inducted until after 1 year in college. They will supply, for the transition 
period, a fair proportion of freshmen, which will be advantageous to the col- 
leges by helping to balance their enrollments between the lower and upper years. 
A further “phase” element is provided in the plan not to call more than 450,000 
18-year-olds the first year of operation which provides a cushion for the colleges. 

The proposal that there be a continuing stream of scientists, engineers, medical 
students, and the like, whose special training is so essential to the Armed Forces 
and to our economy, is exceedingly wise. It is in the national interest as well 
as to the interest of the colleges in the tough days just ahead. 

The stream of scientists, et cetera, which the Department’s recommendations 
envisage can be provided on a completely democratic basis. The proposal that 
the selection of those who will be in this stream, who will go to college after 
basie training, be administered by civilian educational authorities argues for 
success. During the universal basic training period it will be possible to ar- 
range general tests, involving both scholastic aptitude examinations and ap- 
praisals of personality and character. The methods for such comprehensive tests 
are available; in fact they are being used by the colleges all the time over the 
country in determining the admission of students to college. Furthermore, the 
experience in selecting young men for NROTC under the Holloway plan and 
for Fulbright scholars for study abroad indicates that similar methods will 
succeed in a wider area. 

The proposal that financial aid be provided for those who require it as 2 
condition of going to college, and only for those who require it, can be admin- 
istered by time-tested methods similar to those by which the colleges now select 
students to receive financial aid. There is nothing mysterious about these proc- 
esses; procedures are well established and civilian educators can apply them 
with complete justice to all. 

With respect to the 19 years plus if it is essential to defer prospective scien- 
tists and engineers in respect to universal service at 18, so is it equally important 
to provide that the stream of education in these essential services be not inter- 
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rupted for a proportion of the boys now in college who are at present subject to 
selective service. In other words, the same principle of deferred service recom- 
mended for some of the ]8-year age group should be applied for deferments of 
some older boys for the continuation of training in the indispensable areas. In- 
deed, it would be wise, I think, to defer all young men who will be in good stand- 
ing in the senior class in college next year. The number involved over and 
above those who would be deferred on account of scientific or technical training 
is.relatively small, and the advantages for future service of a completed colleg 

education would justify this minor exception to the universal principle. 

Although I yield to no one in my belief in the significance of a liberal education 
which includes the humanities and the social sciences, as well as the natural 
sciences, I am utterly opposed to the general deferment of young men in college 
who are not preparing in these special essential branches. To make college a 
haven of refuge for even the brightest students in these broader fields not im- 
mediately pointed to the defense effort would destroy their moral influence and 
capacities as future leaders of our democracy. To protect a young man from the 
necessity of national service just because he happens to be bright and scholarly 
inclined, as some have suggested, would be bad for him and destructive of his 
leadership possibilities. On the other hand, I repeat that deferment from mili- 
tary service for those preparing themselves in science and technology is indis- 
pensable to the defense effort and an opportunity for service which the individual 
student will recognize as an obligation rather than a privilege. 

I make no apologies for insisting upon the importance of measures that will 
have a thought for the financial situation of our colleges and universities during 
the transition period until boys who have completed their service return to us. 
Everyone agrees as to the importance of maintaining our industrial and agricul- 
tural potential at high levels in the trying years ahead. America has also a 
tremendous investment in her educational “plant,” if I may so describe the 
organization of our colleges and universities. In the long pull we shall need 
from our colleges far more than just trained engineers and competent scientists. 
I believe that under the carefully considered program of the Department of 
Defense the colleges will not be smothered and when the rotation of students 
begins to operate they will return to normal again. 

All colleges and universities must prepare to follow severe austerity programs 
for the next 2 or 3 years. Accelerated selective service and the introduction 
of universal training and service will make it hard to pay our bills and will 
put a stop for the time being to our ambitions and plans for development, but 
I am convinced that there is no alternative for us but 2 years of sacrifice in 
the national interest, and I predict we shall survive in health and strength. 
The colleges came back strongly from the disruption of World War II; and 
while the GI bill of rights helped—sometimes to the embarrassment of the 
colleges through augmented enrollments they were unprepared to handle well— 
the come-back cannot be explained merely in terms of Government aid to returning 
servicemen. 

The young men who leave us now for a period of military service will return 
to us in like manner, with a new eagerness to pursue their education. We all 
discovered that the boys who came back to us after war service understood more 
clearly the values they were seeking in education and responded well to the 
opportunities. 

I am in close touch with a national cross-section of young men these days 
subject to military service, and I am fully aware of the strains and uncertainties 
under which they live. It is therefore with a heavy heart that I have come 
to believe that there is no moral or practical alternative to universal service 
for the days ahead. But the proposals of the Department of Defense have been 
carefully phased to assure the smallest possible minimum of disruption to 
young lives while meeting the national need for their service, and as such, I 
believe, they should be acceptable to the Congress. 


Senator Jounson. Are there any further questions? 

Doctor, the committee is very grateful to you. You have been very 
helpful. We appreciate your taking the time to come here. I know 
you not only speak for yourself but a very large segment of the 
educators of the Nation. We will profit from it. 

Dr. Dopps. You are very kind, sir. 

Senator Stennis. I have a brief question, Mr. Chairman. 
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Doctor, as I understand your testimony, you are testifying largely 
to the universal military training program, rather than to the—— 

Dr. Dopps. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Stennis. Your testimony does not touch much on the idez 
of extending selective service to 18-year-old boys in view of the fact 
that there are available sufficient numbers as of now to get them 
from other groups. 

Dr. Dopps. No; I think to extend selective service to the 18-year-old 
boys would be a minor tragedy. The principle of selective service— 
I think if we go into the 18-year-old, fot us go into it as universally 
as we can possibly make it. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; I understand your point on that, but for the 
immediate purpose of raising the 3.5 million army 

Dr. Dopps. Yes. 

Senator STENNIs (continuing). You did not favor then the idea of 
taking the 18-year-old boy for that purpose. 

Dr. Dopps. Oh, yes, indeed I would move in there because I think 
even if you can find the 3.4 million in the 19-year-plus group, we have 
to watch two things there : that the rotation be continued in that group, 
and that they not be asked to contribute extraordinary service by being 
held in that group, and that the principle of a long-time system may 
be introduced promptly; I do not see any advantage in postponing 
this, depending on the 19-year-plus today and then coming back the 
next year or the year after to it. 

Senator Sauronsrati. I just wanted to make absolutely clear on 
that, because what you mean, Dr. Dodds, in answer to Senator Stennis, 
is that today universal military training is not enough; universal 
military service is required, and to get universal military service—— 

Dr. Dopps. Yes. 

Senator Satronsraty (continuing). You believe that the boy should 
be taken in as close to 18 as possible and let out as close to his twentieth 
birthday as possible. 

Dr. Dopps. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. In other words, you completely underwrite the 
program presented by Assistant Secretary Rosenberg. 

Dr. Dovps. Two years of service, 18, 18 and 6 months, or when he is 
called; then 2 years of service, and then released back to civil life. 

1 said at the start, Mr. Chairman, that I had not seen any proposals, 
any comprehensive proposals, or been able to dream up any myself 
that I prefer to this one. 

Senator Jounson. This is 27 months, not 2 years. 

Dr. Dopps. Yes; it is 27 months, which would mean, with terminal 
leave and discharge and that sort of thing, that a boy would virtually 
lose from the college standpoint 2 years. 

We will have to adjust to bring them back in during the year when 
they are released from service. It means 2 years lost academically. 

Senator Jounson. The committee can understand that you approve 
of the recommendations made—— 

Dr. Dopvps. Correct. 

Senator Jounson (continuing). As the best plan that has been pre- 
sented to you so far. 

Dr. Dopps. Correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Morse? 
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Senator Morse. I have one or two questions. I did not intend to 
ask any questions, but this subsequent discussion causes me, at least 
for my own satisfaction, to desire to have the record perfectly clear 
as to your position. 

The first question is, Between induction at 19 and 18, you know 
of no reason why the induction should be deferred until 19 because 
of any so-called moral ground ? 

Dr. Dopps. No, no; I do not. . 

Senator Morse. Is it your testimony that as far as the argument as 
to the moral effect upon the 18-year-old boys is concerned, he is as 
qualified to withstand whatever problems, from the standpoint of 
morals may confront him, at the age of 18 as at 19, in the Army? 

Dr. Dopps. My years of observation of young men compel me to that 
conclusion. 

Senator Morse. As I understand it, from the standpoint of those 
boys who want to seek further education, it is preteet that the 
18-year-old be taken rather than that he be deferred until 19, because it 
will get him started sooner in the completion of his military training, 
so that he can 

Dr. Donps. Right. 

Senator Morse (continuing). Have the earliest possible continuous 
time up to the end of that military service for his educational training. 

Dr. Dopps. Correct. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Dr. Dodds. 

Dr. Dopps. You are very welcome. 

Senator Jounson. The staff felt that we could complete the testi- 
mony of the five distinguished educators who had been scheduled 
to appear this morning. Because of the wealth of information avail- 
able and the curiosity of all of us, we finished with only two. There- 
fore, we have three witnesses still on the agenda—Dr. James Phinney 
Baxter, president of Williams College and chairman of the Committee 
on Manpower of the Association of American Colleges, which repre- 
sents approximately 650 schools; Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president 
of Tufts College and Tufts Medical and Dental Schools, and also a 
member of the American Council on Education; and Dr. Bronk, 
president of Johns Hopkins University, president of the National 
Academy of Science, and president-elect of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

Unless there is objection from members of the committee, we will 
hear from these distinguished educators this afternoon. 

We will postpone to a later date hearing the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, and his associates. 'The committee will resume at 2: 30. 

I wish to ask the able and distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
to preside in my absence because it will be necessary for me to be 
away apartoftheafternoon. Ihave some duties on the floor. 

Tomorrow we plan to have General Hershey, of the Selective 
Service. 

We have some 50 witnesses who want to be heard on this problem. 

It may be that evening sessions will be indicated. The chairman 
has every desire to expedite these hearings, although we do not wis!) 
torush them through. But, after all, there is a limit to the time that 
the members can give to this meeting. I should like to get an informa! 
expression as to whether or not you feel that you will be able to 
attend evening sessions if necessary. 

Senator Chapman ? 
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Senator CuapMan. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunr. I will be available. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I think we should start them tomorrow night. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SaLronsTALL. I am agreeable. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Do you mean tonight? Any night I will be here. 

Senator Jounson. I am very grateful to the members of this com- 
mittee for the diligence and assistance they have rendered. I know 
that I will be supported by them, as well as the members of the press 
and all of the others in attendance, when I say that I think we have 
one of the best committees to be found anywhere. They are willing 
to work all morning, all afternoon, and all evening in order to find 
some kind of an answer. 

This morning the committee received wires from all over the Nation 
commending it and criticizing it for positions that it had taken with 
reference to certain age groups and the extent of the service of these 
age groups. 

“Our attempts to explore and evaluate all possibilities should not 
be misconstrued and misunderstood. We are not an advocate of any 
particular position. 

We do feel that every question should be asked. Every alternative 
should be explored. Every suggestion should be considered. That is 
our duty as agents of the full committee and of the Senate. 

I want it to be understood that, because we are exploring those sug- 
gestions, it does not meam that we are advocating them. It is merely 
that every conceivable question should be asked about a program which 
will reach into every home in America. 

For that reason we want this study to be thorough. We want it 
to be comprehensive. We want it to be impartial. 

We want to be sure that we have all the information which is avail- 
able. Again I want to say to the committee members, to those present, 
and to the people of the country, that we have made no decisions. 
We are making no recommendations. We have an open mind. We 
are sitting here as judges and not as advocates. If sometimes, in our 
enthusiasm to get another point of view, it appears to some that we 
are taking a position, I hope they will bear in mind what I thave 
said. Indulge us in our eagerness to get to the truth. That is what 
we are here for. 

We are going to keep on asking questions, keep on making sug- 
gestions on studies and charts, keep on searching until we think we 
have the best program available for the defense of this Nation. 

Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SauronsratL. Mr, Chairman, I was just going to say this, 
to make this suggestion, to our distinguished chairman. 

This is a very important subject. It interests a great many people; 
we have a great many requests from people who want to be heard. 
Some of them are within groups, some of them singly: and my sug- 
vestion is that I respectfully suggest that the chairman study the 
list of those waiting to be heard, who want to be heard, to see if we 
can work out some groupings or representatives of groupings and work 
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out, perhaps, time schedules running over the next couple of weeks, 
because we know that the military want us.to reach our conclusions 
at as early a date as possible; it is for the best interests of all, and 
I just merely suggest that the chairman go into this. list of people 
who want to be heard and try to work out groupings and time sched- 
ules and then take it up briefly with the committee in executive session 
in order that we can all get together on our thoughts. 

Senator Jonnson. The Senator discussed that with me informally 
and, as usual, he has made a very constructive suggestion. 

The staff is adding to the requests for appearances by the hour. 
It is apparent that we will have to determine some policy on hearing 
only those who speak for groups. If we undertook to hear all the 
individuals affected by the program, there would never be a pro- 
gram. 

Senator Saltonstall has made a very constructive suggestion, which 
will receive due and proper consideration. It will be brought to 
the attention of the committee after we have some recommendation 
to make. 

The first witnesses this afternoon will be Dr. James Phinney Baxter, 
then Dr. Carmichael, and thirdly Dr. Bronk. Are those gentlemen in 
the room? Is that schedule satisfactory to you? 

We thank you very much. We regret that we have to carry you 
over, but it is one of those circumstances. 

The comniittee will recess until 2 :30 in this room. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2 : 30 
p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator CHarmMan. The committee will please be in order. 

The first witness that will be heard by the committee is Dr. James P. 
Baxter, president of Williams College and chairman of the committee 
on manpower of the Association of American Colleges, which repre- 
sents approximately 650 American colleges, I believe. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Dr. Baxter. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES P. BAXTER III, PRESIDENT OF WIL- 
LIAMS COLLEGE AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON MAN- 
POWER OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


Dr. Baxter. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, perhaps I might say a word 
about the typical college represented in this association for whom I 
am speaking as chairman of the committee which they appointed 
after their annual meeting a week ago at Atlantic City. 

A typical member of the association is not a large university with 
many faculties and large endowments. Most of them have no Army, 
Navy, or Air Force ROTC; but, as you gentlemen know, they would 
dearly like to have one or, if they can’t have one, to have some other 
share in the work of military training. 

Most of them face a critical financial situation. They are threatened 
with war in a sense on three fronts: First, from inflation, which hits 
them as it hits everybody else but hits them with special severity be- 
cause all of them sell education far below cost. 
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Second, they are threatened by the loss of their upper classmen 
through volunteering or the draft; and, third, from the loss of in- 
coming freshmen if the draft be extended to 18-year-olds. 

Yet I honestly believe that the sorely troubled presidents are think- 
ing more about the interests of the Nation in the wisest use of its man- 
power than about their own prospective deficits. They hope that the 
bill you pass will pay sufficient heed to the phasing of your program, 
which was mentioned this morning, so that they will not have been 
ruined before the termination of enlistments eventually creates a flow 
back to the colleges, for they feel deeply that the colleges of the Nation 
constitute an important part of its spiritual and intellectual capital. 

They are thinking less of themselves, in my opinion, than of the im- 
portance to the Nation of a continuing flow, reduced though it may be 
for a time, of trained men not only in the natural sciences and the 
medical profession but in a wider range of skills. 

Now, with that background it seems to me pretty striking that at 
the Atlantic City meeting on January 10, the day that Secretary 
Marshall came up to speak to you gentlemen, this association repre- 
senting over 650 colleges unanimously came out for universal military 
training. I would like to read you the clauses. They say: 

There is a present and presumably continuing requirement that essentially 
all young men give service of a proper length of time in the Nation's military 
forees. As representatives of higher education we recognize the importance 
of meeting this requirement to the full. We believe that all young men should 
share equitably the responsibiilty of national defense. 

As a former president of that association, I should like to point 
out that representatives of those same colleges meeting several years 
ago, in the very room where they were, rejected by a heavy majority 
proposals for peacetime universal military trainmg. I think it is 
highly significant that so many of them have changed their minds. 

I forget whether it was a 4- or 5-to-1 vote, Mr. Chairman, against 
universal military training then. Representatives of those same in- 
stitutions were unanimously in favor of it a week ago as this memo- 
randum shows. 

They have had a lot of time to think the thing over, and they have 
had the Russians for teachers, and they have been very effective 
teachers. ‘They have made it a world in which these are times that 
try men’s souls. 

Now, in setting the age for entering military training and service, 
the Association of Colleges expressed a belief that the age of induction 
should be 19, but added this comment; and that is an important one 
to understand : 

A lower age should be adopted only when and as long as an emergency 
manpower shortage requires such lower age. 

Obviously an enrollment of 18-year-olds at a time when they are 
being hit by inflation and hit by the loss of their upper classmen gets 
them like a third punch to the jaw in a row, and they do not want 
it if they can avoid it, but they would support it in an emergency, 
and I would like to spell it out at one or two points. 

It is clear, from what I learned this morning from your chairman, 
that the need for an army of 314 million can be met within the 19-to-26 
age pool, but there are certain things about meeting it that way that 
scare the educators very seriously, gentlemen. In meeting it that way 
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in the first place it cleans the 19- to 26-year-old pool out of most of 
the students now deferred. 

That is one point to which I will go back in a minute, and the 
second thing that makes some of us very worried is the point to which 
the chairman this morning adverted. How long can you be sure 
that the ceiling is going to be 314 million? How can you be sure? 

If it should get higher than that, you have in the bill that was 
brought in and outlined by General Marshall the basis of a flexible 
system that will meet whatever needs come up, and that system as 
proposed is far and away the best that I have seen. 

It was not available to us at Atlantic City, and it was clear that 
many educators there were puzzled at the scale of the military require- 
ments. Why, they asked, could not the need be met by 4 months of 
basic training, after which the boys who wished to do so could return 
to college, subject to further military service after graduation? Why 
could they not get their training in successive summer camps? 

In introducing the resolutions on manpower in Atlantic City, I 
suggested that one or both of these plans might be feasible if we could 
be sure of 5 years of peace. It is easy enough to sketch out plans if 
you could be sure of that, but that is not the situation. We cannot be 
sure. The Army, the Navy, and the Air Force need large numbers of 
men in service as well as men in training, and under present conditions 
they cannot take time to train a million men a year for 4 months only. 
They can train a million men a year provided that they can keep most 
of them for 2 years or more. 

Now, the proposals that have been Jaid before you by the Depart- 
ment of Defense seem to all the educators that I have been in touch 
with—and I have been in touch with a good many since the publica- 
tion of the first bill—to be an excellent basis for manpower policy, 
though no doubt they could be spelled out by the Congress in more 
specific detail. 

I would like to address myself if I might to the 18 or 19-year ques- 
tion, as I heard it expounded this morning. It seems to me that one 
point that Senator Saltonstall was touching on in one of his questions 
1s vital from the standpoint of the educator. 

If you are going to take these boys for 2 years, or 2 years and a 
little more, the question as to when they come to college or come back 
(o college is of tremendous importance to us educators and to the 
Nation as a whole. 

It seems to us that there is a great deal of meat in that question of 
Senator Saltonstall’s as to whether they are going to come back at 
about their twentieth birthday or in the early part of their twentieth 
year, or whether they are going to come back at 21. 

They are much less likely to be married at 20 than at 21. They are 
much more likely to complete their education’ if they have started it, 
or to start it if they have not begun it, and that question of the date 
at which they will have finished their military service is of very great 
importance in the minds of the educators that I have talked with. But 
there are other reasons why personally I like the 18-year-old entrance 
better. It is a natural break between a man’s secondary education on 
the one hand, and either obtaining a job or going to college. A boy 
changes a lot more between 17 and 18 in the opinion of most of us and 
in the experience of most fathers than he does between 18 and 1), 
though there is no immense change when he slides over from one 
birthday to another. There is a lot more difference between a 17- and 
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an 18-year-old boy, than between the 18- and a 19-year-old boy, in the 
opinion of most of us. 

This question of getting them at the end of that 2 years’ training 
and service is the thing that is enormously on the minds of the educa- 
tors, and the other question about it is this: 

There was a lot of discussion this morning as to whether they were 
old enough as soldiers, Like many Americans, I am still a fan for 
reading the history of the War Between the States, and I would just 
like to “remind everybody in the room that probably there were more 
18-year-olds in the armies of the North a of the South in that war 
than of any other age group, unless it was the 17-year-olds. 

We have a tremendous record of boys of 17 and 18 who have done 
well in military service and who have gone through it without the 
moral damage ‘and with a lot of maturity that was very striking to 
the educators when they came back after the war. Everyone will 
tell you or has told you in the educational profession how wonderful 
the GI’s were, the best people we ever taught in American colleges, 
in my opinion, for a big group, more mature, more earnest, more 

ready to make the most of their opportunities, and this deferment for 

2 years is going to make the average boy in college more mature and 
ike to get more out of college when he gets through military service. 

Now, it may very well be that they could get all the people that they 
need with their sights set at 314 millions “without touching the 18- 
year-old pool, but let us suppose that to get that in those fig ires that 
the chairman was mentioning this morning they include cleaning out 
the 570,000 students in college who are now deferred or postponed. 

The colleges you may say in one sense might be indifferent whether 
they hada freshman or whether they hada senior. They can’t be in 
educational terms. 

Senator Satronsrautu. Will you yield for a question there? 

Dr. Baxrer. Certainly, sir. 

Senator SatronsTaLu. I would say in answer to your statement 
that Mrs. Rosenberg specifically said that to get the amount of people 
without going down to the 18-year- -olds—which is ver y doubtful, and 
I would like to say something more about that a little later—that 
they would take 200,000 out of that 570,000 in the colleges, so that 
it would reduce the college population, as I understand it, by stiffer 
deferments, from 570, 000° to 370,000. 

Dr. Baxt: ER. Senator, I have heard it stated two ways in the Penta- 
gon—and I think that the testimony will show that—as different wit- 
nesses put it. One was at least 200,000 reduced, that is, from 570,000 
to 370,000, and another statement which, if I saw it correctly reported 
in the press, I think Mr. Adams spoke possibly of another figure which 
I heard, that it might have to be squeezed down to 200,000, that is 
roughly over 300, 000 taken out. 

Senator SaLronsrauu. The 200,000 as I understand it would be 
ROTC’s. They would be left in, plus, on Mrs, Rosenberg’s testimony, 
another 75,000 for the scientific boys. 

Dr, Baxter. Oh, I see. 

Senator Sauronstaui. So you would have in any event approxi- 
mately 200,000 ROTC’s, plus another 75,000, and then perh: ips a few 
nore on top of that, 

Dr. Baxrer. What worries me about the question—of course, all 
college presidents are worried about what is left for financial reasons, 
but what worries me is this question between the balance of taking an 
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18-year-old freshman and letting a man finish his last year or his last 
2 years, and if I might I would like to just make a comment on that. 

Senator CuapMan. We would like to hear it. 

Dr. Baxter. The point is that to an educator it is enormously impor- 
tant to let a fellow finish the course, if he can, that he started on 
because if he can have that last year in college or the last 2 years to 
finish his major, whether it be chemistry or whether it be physics or 
mathematics or premedical study or any of these other fields, you 
have made him of more value to the Nation. 

From the way we look at it, any educator would rather lose 300 
prospective 18-year-old freshmen whom he hopes to pick up 2 years 
later, than to lose 300 in the upper classes. We are doing our job 
better when we are working on those two upper-class years. 

If I may take a very homely illustration, every time a man is pulled 
out in the middle of his college course, he is like a runner left on base. 
Every time you let a man graduate, he in a sense scores a run for our 
side, the Nation’s side, not the college’s side. 

In the transition when we are shifting over to the new system 
which we hope will be phased so that it does not make a complete 
ruinous atomic sort of jar to the educational system, we educators can 
postpone for 2 years adding some new rookies to the squad, but we 
want very much to bring those runners who are perched on second 
or third base across the plate, because we think that is in the na- 
tional interest. That is the basis of these resolutions; that if taking 
some 18-year-old would make it possible to let upper classmen finish, 
the Association of American Colleges would be strongly interested 
and think it would be in the national interest. 

Now, there are a lot of things that come out of that that I would 
be glad to develop, but I do not want to take more than my share of 
time. 

Senator Cuapman. Doctor, we are glad to hear everything you have 
to present to us. We want all the information we can get before we 
make a decision on this very important question. 

Dr. Baxter. Well, there is one thing, Senator, that is very much 
in the mind of the Association of American Colleges, and that is that 
the country not think that it is only scientists and premedical students 
that are important to the war effort. We think history has shown 
that the Nation uses in war and in peace a much broader group of 
skills. 

We have suggested that students in professional schools of theology, 
of medicine, dentistry, and related health fields, and in the graduate 
schools in mathematics, engineering, physical and biological sciences 
be allowed to complete their work. 

Then we have asked for this completion of their work by men who 
are in satisfactory standing in the last 2 years of college. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, may I interrupt you? You say, I think 
you just testified, that you would like to see these men complete their 
work. Do you mean to say complete their work, period, or do you 
mean that you must have a continued, never-ceasing flow of premedical 
and predental students? 

You do not mean just simply to let those now in school finish their 
wreck and not defer those who are coming along through the other 
years ? 
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Dr. Baxter. Senator, I would make this distinction between the 
two: If this bill is adopted, there will be an opportunity after a man 
has had 2 years’ training. Suppose he does not get in this group of 
75,000 that they are talking eae furloughing back to the colleges 
at the end of 4 months’ training, suppose he goes through with 2 years 
and 3 months, he will still have an opportunity to start in a lot of 
professional careers. 

Senator Hunt. I understand that, Doctor, but this is the point I 
want to make: If you interrupt at any of the various years from the 
first premedical or predental college year through the time of their 
completion of their hospital training, you have stopped the flow of 
that professional manpower into the economy of the United States, 
and we are just as low on that manpower now as we can dare be. The 
point Iam making is that must not be interrupted at all. 

Dr. Baxrer. Senator, you are asking more for us educators than 
most of us ask for ourselves, then, because we have assumed that desir- 
able as it is in peacetime to have an uninterrupted flow, under the kind 
of world we live in, the flow may have to be decelerated, slowed down 
a bit, so that we do not get quite so much. 

Senator Hunvr. Doctor, I am not talking about all the categories 
that you covered. I do not quite go along with you that some of these 
other divisions you speak of are as important as the ones I mentioned. 

Dr. Baxter. Senator, I happen to be a historian and I am not saying 
that historians are as necessary as doctors or scientists. I had an 
opportunity to write up the work of the scientists, what they did in 
World War II, or what many of them did, and I admire very much 
what they did, but we also need a lot of people with language equip- 
ment. 

It is important to have a lot of people studying Russian and some 
other European languages and perfecting that skill, and there are a 
number of others that we think might well be included, and we hope 
that you will not, or that selective service will not, in administering 
this thing, confine their attention just to egineers, scientists and pre- 
medical people, but we on the whole assume that there would have to 
be for a while some slowing down of the flow. 

We are very much troubled about having it stopped entirely, and 
I hope you will not, we will all be relieved if you do not, contemplate 
doing that but in picking out the people for this so-called group of 
75,000 that after 4 months’ basic would come back to college, the edu- 
cators that I worked with in this Atlantic City conference simply hope 
that the determination of the criteria, how you select them, how you 
examine-them, and how you pick them should be left to civilian edu- 
cators, and that a wider group be considered for inclusion than just 
scientists, engineers, and doctors. 

Senator Hunt. Are you aware of the fact, Doctor—and I think Iam 
quite correct in this statement—that we only graduated a year before 
last 512 more physicians than we graduated in 1905 ? 

Mr. Baxter. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. Although our population has doubled, and although 
the people are educated to a point and are financially able to avail 
themselves of medical services far and above what they were in 1905, 
and with that situation facing us, I do not see how we can ever interrupt 
the flow of premedical or predental students. 
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Dr. Baxter. Senator, I am not arguing for a cut-down in the number 
of doctors, as the country undoubtedly has a shortage. I am just 
saying the expectation in the academic world is that when we are in 

a “limited” war and nearer than any American likes to think to a 
more general thing., we would be surprised if in all these fields that 
I have spoken about the flow is maintained at normal. That is all. 

In the medical phase you have got a very special case. There may 
be some others. 

Senator Hunt. That is right. That is what I was attempting to 
develop. 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cnapman. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sarronstatt. May I ask this question, Dr. Baxter. You 

came heer as a representative of this association of colleges to support 
a resolution on 19 to 26, did you not ? 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstratt. And UMT as opposed to UMS. 

Dr. Baxter. No, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. Below that? 

Dr. Baxter. No. I think, Senator, if you will look at the reso- 
lutions, that there is no distinction made in the mind of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges between training and service, except that 
training would precede service. 

Senator Saironstat.. Then the Association of Colleges sent you 
here, so to speak, to represent them on the resolution that was to be 
between 19 and 26? 

Dr. Baxter. Yes; unless an emergency required dipping into the 
18-year-olds. 

Senator Sarronsrati. Yes. Well, now since you have been here in 
Washington and at this meeting this morning, you agree then with 
what Dr. Dodds says, that you ‘should go down to the 18-year-olds? 

Dr. Baxrrr. Yes. I have always felt we should go down to the 
18-year-olds. 

Senator Sauronsratyi. So you did not fully agree with the asso- 
ciation ? 

Dr. Baxter. No. We were trying to get a unanimous resolution, 
Senator, there. We were trying to get something that everybody 
would go along with and you could not have gotten one. 

There were a lot of people there that favored the age of 18, and there 
may be more—we did not take a poll on it—that would favor the 
age of 19. 

“Actually , as you can see, the financial interests of the college at the 
time when they thought they were going to lose a lot of upper classmen 
and were hit by inflation, naturally they would like to hang on to one 
class if they can. 

Senator Sarronstatn. This is what I was getting at. You used the 
word “emergency.” 

Dr. Baxter. Yes. 

Senator SarronsratL. Now this bill, if we put it into law, if it is 
enacted into law, as I understand it, as General Marshall wants it, 
is not just to fill an emergency. It is to provide a suitable, to provide 
a constant, stream of young men that will keep our armed services up 
to the required amount and that may go on for 7, 8, or 10 years. 

Dr. Baxter. That is right. 
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Senator SatronstauLu. Now, on that basis, we cannot call it an emer- 
gency, but you still believe that you personally would favor the age of 
18, and now do you think your association of colleges would favor 
18 under those circumstances ? 

Dr. Baxter. I could not speak for them now. Of course, they 
had not seen this bill when they passed the resolutions. It may very 
well be that they will be divided, as the country and perhaps your 
committee is divided, between 18 and 19. This thing has come on 
them pretty fast. I ‘do not know that a lot of them realize that in 
this question as between 18 and 19 is involved the question of when 
they get them back, which is a very important difference between 
920 and 21. 

Senator SauronstaLy. You agree with Dr. Dodds, then: get them 
back as soon as you can? 

Dr. Baxter. Absolutely, absolutely, and may I just point out with 
regard to service, these resolutions as they were drawn in the com- 
mittee, of which Dr. Carmichael was chairman, the resolutions com- 
mittee, provide, they are talking about service as well as training, 
Senator. 

“There is a present and presumably continuing requirement that 

essentially all young men give service,” and they are not talking about 
just training, in the Nation’s military forces. 

My feeling is that I would not know what the split in that associa- 
tion was between those that would say whether an emergency exists 
now, but as they come up and there will be others of them, one thing 
you might do would be to ask them this question about whether they 
would rather finish up a senior or whether they would rather start 
a new man and put him on the bench, because there has to be a choice, 
unless you could defer all the 18-year-olds and all the people now in 
college, we are faced with a choice of which we would rather lose, and 
I think most of us would say that we want to finish up the older boys 
because they are more in a position to contribute to this very precious 
flow of trained men that the Senator was speaking about a minute 
ago in the question he put to me. 

“Senator SALTONSTALL. One other assumption that you made is a 
correct assumption, but it is an assumption that is stretching mat- 
ters in the mind of Mrs. Rosenberg certainly to.a long extent. The 
chairman said this morning quite rightly that you could raise a 314- 
million-man Armed Force without going into the 18-year-olds. In 
other words, under your present law, you could do that by making 
some administrative ‘changes. 

Now I asked Mrs. Rosenberg this question, which seems to me to 
go to the essence of their testimony on that. I will not say it is all, 
but this is the pertinent part: 

When you get to the 8%-million-man Army and you scrape the bottom of 
the barrel to do it, under the present law you have got to go into the veteran 
group or else you have got to go down into the 18-year-old group, so that, to 
play safe even with a 31%4-million-man Army, you have either got to change the 
law and go into the 18-year-old group or go into the veteran group. 

Mrs. RosenBereG. Correct. 

|My question :] Is that not correct? 

Mrs. Rosennerc. That is right, sir. 


In other words, if we can get this 314-million-man Army without 
going into the 18-year-olds and without going into the veteran group, 
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but to do that under the advice of General Hershey who has not yet 
testified here but who, we are informed, says you have got to go oak to 
do, to go down below the safe levels of your pool from month to month 
of men who may be selected. Now, to do that, if you do that, then 
you are scraping the bottom of the barrel. 

Now, if you do not want to scrape the bottom of the barrel too low, 
then you have either got to go into this 18-year-old group or you have 
got to go back and take some veterans who have already served. 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLu. Do I make myself clear? 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir. And aren’t you also knocking off these men 
that are now perched on second or third base that we would like to 
get around to the home plate ? 

Senator SatronsTatL. That is what I assume you do to the extent 
of knocking out 200,000 of those. 

Dr. Baxter. Yes. 

Senator SatronsTauu. On the testimony of Mrs. Rosenberg. 

Dr. Baxter. Yes. Well, from the standpoint of not only the edu- 
cators but of what you might call the people that are going to use 
these people, it seems to me that a boy who has had his fourth year 
of physics, his fourth term of mathematics, his fourth year of chem- 
istry, is going to be a more useful fellow during and after his military 
service than if that year is just cut off. 

I think that most of the people that I talked with in Atlantic City 
agreed with that view. I do not know that anybody dissented, 
Senator. 

Senator SauronsTaLt. What I am trying to get at is to give you or 
to leave with you the impression that presumably the law has got to 
be changed to keep this constant flow of men. 

Now, it has either got to be changed so that we are going to pull 
back some of the older veterans or else we have got to find some new 
men who are coming up into the age group. That presumably will 
mean that we may have to go into the 18-year-old age group even to 
build up this 314-million-man Army. 

Dr. Baxter. I would not know any educator who would be in 
favor of pulling back veterans, Senator, in order to protect this op- 
portunity for a fellgw to finish his senior year. The veterans have 
done their duty, and they certainly ought not, in the opinion of any 
educator I know, to be pulled back unless there is a general war. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Would either you or Dr. Carmichael, for the 
benefit of our record, describe a little more fully what this association 
of colleges is. In other words, what are you representing, so to speak / 
Give us the background of it in order that we may know how repre- 
sentative you really are. 

Dr. Baxter. Well, in the Association of American Universities, 
is a very small and very distinguished group and a rather hard group 
for a university to get into. The Association of American Univer- 
sities has, as you know, resolved in favor of a training program like 
this, with some cautions about a preliminary 3-year period of 
transition. 

The Association of American Colleges includes the same universi- 
ties that are in this rather exclusive group of 30, 40, or 50 of the big- 
gest ones. Dr. Carmichael knows more about that than I. 
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Then it includes a lot of other universities. It includes a great 
many small colleges, and there are many Catholic colleges, there are 
many Protestant denominational colleges, there are a great many non- 
denominational colleges. It does not include them all. 

I think there are about 1,700 colleges in the United States, but 
the association includes practically every one of the most important of 
them, including a lot of small ones and a lot of them that have so 
small endowments that they have no fat to live on if they get hit hard. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. So that this vote of this group, this unani- 

mous vote, based on the knowledge they then had, is the vote of what 
you consider a very broad representation of colleges of America? 
* Dr. Baxter. Senator, I think there is every State represented. If 
there are 650, there are probably several from every State. ‘They run 
from very large institutions to some very much smaller even than my 
own, which has about a thousand students, but what I was trying to 
pick out and describe was the typical one. 

Perhaps more than half of them have no ROTC’s. Perhaps three- 
quarters of them have no ROTC’s. 

Senator Satronsratut. And the fact that I say with a smile and 
very proudly that there are three Massachusetts representatives here 
today out of the five does not mean that it is controlled in any way 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. [Laughter. | 

Dr. Baxrer. I can assure you, Senator, that is not true. 

Senator CuapMAn. Excuse me, Senator Saltonstall. 

Dr. Baxter, in order to help make the record more complete, if you 
will pardon an interruption at this time, I would like to have included 
in the record a copy of the resolution on the mobilization of manpower 
adopted by the Association of American Universities, the resolution 
about which you have been speaking. 

Dr. Baxter. I think, Senator, that Mrs. Rosenberg has already put 
that in the record, but there is another copy right here. 

Senator Stennis. The resolution adopted by the Association of 
Colleges is already in the record. 

Senator CuAapMAN. This is another one of a more exclusive group. 

Dr. Baxter. No; I do not have that one, sir. 

(The document above referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION ON THE MOBILIZATION OF MANPOWER ADOPTED BY THE UNANIMOUS 
VOTE OF THE MEMBERS PRESENT AT A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES HELD IN NEw YorkK City, DECEMBER 4, 1950 


Resolution 


Whereas the international situation presages an extended period of high-level 
tension for the next decade or more, during which the military strength of the 
United States may be a vital factor in the prevention of global war; and 

Whereas the Defense Department estimates that this will require standing 
Armed Forces of from 2,500,000 to 3,500,000 men ; and 

Whereas this requirement will demand that the services of all able-bodied 
men be made available as they become of military age; and 

Whereas a constant flow of previously trained men into the Reserve forces is 
also required in order to attain and maintain a state of readiness appropriate 
to the degree of tension; and 

Whereas an adequate and continuous flow of trained personnel from all fields 
of advanced and professional education and training must be preserved if the 
Nation is to remain strong; and 
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Whereas the obligation and privilege of preparing themselves to serve their 
country where most needed in time of war should be universally shared by all 
the citizenry in a democrary; and 

Whereas the age at which the obligation must be discharged should be such 
as to interfere least with the life of the individual and with the economic and 
intellectual life of the country; and 

Whereas the universities and colleges of the country have a vital part to 
play in the prepartion of citizens to perform the roles required of them: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Association of American Universities, 

1. That the privilege and obligation to undergo training and service in the 
defense of the Nation should be universally shared by the citizenry of our 
democracy. 

2. That male citizens be prepared for their critical roles by a system of 
universal training and service to be undertaken at the age of 18, or upon 
completion of the twelfth grade, whichever is later (with the proviso that it be 
not later than the age of 19 and that those who have completed the twelfth grade 
may volunteer at the age of 17 for induction with their parents’ consent). 

3. In order to implement the above general policies, appropriate administra- 
tive action or legislation should provide— 

(a) For the extention of the Selective Service Act for 10 years, with appro- 
priate amendments to include prohibiting voluntary 1-year enlistments and 
extending the period of service to 27 months, with the proviso that the President 
may raise this term by 3 months or lower it, to the extent necessary to bring 
military manpower demand and resources into effective balance. 

(b) That the obligation to serve be universally shared by all males upon 
reaching the age of 18 or completion of the twelfth grade, whichever is later, 
provided that it be not later than the age of 19 and that those who have com- 
pleted the twelfth grade before attaining the age of 18 may volunteer for induc- 
tion at 17 with their parents’ consent. 

(c) That there shall be no exemptions from this obligation to serve at this 
age save only on the basis of such extreme physical, mental, or moral disability 
as substantially to inhibit the possibility of useful employment. 

(d) That all those who are certified as ineligible for combat duty but who 
are not found incapable of useful employment be inducted and assigned by the 
Department of Defense to appropriate duties in the defense effort. 

(e) That there shall be no deferment from universal training and service 
except that during a transition period of 3 years or less, if practicable while this 
legislation is being put into operation, some students already in college should 
be deferred under a system similar to that recommended by the Committees 
Advisory to Selective Service (Trytten Report) but only on condition that all 
who are so deferred shall be obligated to serve, upon completion of the education 
program, such training to be utilized as directed by the Secretary of Defense in 
the national interest, military or otherwise. 

(f) That ali inductees shall be compensated at a nominal rate of pay. 

(g) That from among those who have completed 1 year’s service the Armed 
Forces may select candidates to pursue Reserve Officers Training Corps courses, 
on condition that they be obligated to serve an additional 2 years upon completion 
or termination of such courses. 

(h) That candidates for officer-candidate school be selected from among those 
who, at the end of 1 year’s service, voluntarily agree to complete another two 
full years of service. 

(i) That at the conclusion of the period of basic training and upon meeting 
proper qualifications, and upon agreeing to give another 2 years’ service, an 
appropriate percentage of inductees shall be designated as eligible to suspend 
their military service to take specialized training for professions and trades 
essential to the military needs of the Nation: Provided, however, the service 
shall be suspended only as long as the individual meets adequate standards: 
And provided further, That where practicable after the attainment of the 
stated proficiency the Defense Department provide that such training be 
utilized in the national interest, military or otherwise. 

(j) That upon the completion of the required period of training and service 
all inductees shall be transferred to an appropriate Reserve organization, for 
a period of years, from which they can be called upon in a general mobilization: 
Provided, That membership in such Reserve shall not deprive the individual of 
any deferment or exemption from reinduction to which he might be entitled if he 
were not in such a Reserve. 
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(k) That appropriate agencies of the Federal Government study and report 
ali (1) The advisability of extending the area of utilization of women in 
the Armed Forces and all other fields under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 

of Defense. 

(2) Means of insuring optimum utilization of all manpower to meet the 
needs of the Nation. 

(3) The advisability of lowering the physical standards now required by 
noncombatant elements of the Armed Forces, and of changing the benefits 
now occurring in various areas such as in the field of non-service-connected 
disability. 

(4) The necessity of revising exemptions under selective service to make 
available to the Armed Forces a far greater number of those over 18 than 
are now being made available under the generous exemptions afforded by 
the present act. 

Senator CuarmMan. He has already referred to the one adopted by 
the Association of American Universities, and I thought this would 
be a logical place to have it included in the record while he is testifying. 

Senator Hun. Facetiously I should like to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts which classification of colleges, exclusive or otherwise, 
are the Massachusetts institutions ? 

Senator SatronstaLt. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted, they 
are the most broad-minded universities in the country. 

Dr. Baxter. Senator, might I add that the only thing we exclude 
are women. We have some excellent women’s colleges in our vicinity 
and we just divide the work up with them. 

Senator Cuarman. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Dr. Baxter, going back to this resolution now of 
the Association of American Colleges, section 4, the one that you have 
testified about, provides that— 

Considering the age for entering military training and service, we believe the 
age for induction should be 19. 

That is in conflict then with Dr. Dodds’ testimony that you heard 
this morning and Dr. Compton and also with you individual views; 
is that correct ? 

Dr. Baxrrer. Well, Senator, it has to be taken in connection with the 
next part of it, if I may put my finger on it. 

Senator Srennis. 1 was just referring to the first sentence now, 
though. 

Dr. Baxrer. Senator, you know what you do when you draft, you 
are trying to get people together, you put in two thing. We say 
if you do not have to take more, we would like to have the draft age 
set at 19. If you have to go to 18, we hope there will be great care 
taken with the phrasing. 

Senator Stennis. I understand that, but still coming to the second 
sentence, it was added there in order to get a unanimous vote. 

Dr. Baxrer. You could not have gotten a unanimous vote, Senator, 
with either half. 

Senator Stennis. The value of this resolution to us as evidence I 
think depends largely, in view of these facts, upon how many favored 
the first sentence and how many went along on the second. 

Dr. Baxrer. That is right. 

_Senator Srennis. I think, to get at it, we have got to go into that. 
Now, do you know, can you give us an idea of how many of these 
representatives there favored the 19-year-old, period, stop, not going 
any further, and how many favored the 18-year-old ? 
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Dr. Baxter. Senator, if I may point out, the question of the figures, 
that is, the arithmetical demonstration of need was a very puzzling 
one to us. 

We did not have before us at that time some of the testimony 
that has been brought out which was quoted by your chairman this 
morning. We did not consequently know precisely what you probably 
want as a test definition of what an emergency is. I happen to be per- 
haps in the minority of the group in favor of 18, I do not know, but 
I would like to point out that everybody has subconsciously under the 
circumstances a preference for 19, unless he has thought the thing 
through and gotten away from the preference, for the simple reason 
that we never had 18 before in our experience, and the fact that just at 
a time when we are hard up, it is depriving us of another source of 
income. 

Senator Stennis. I am not trying to detract from your evidence, 
nor these other gentlemen—not one bit. I am just trying to get to the 
true weight of this evidence here in this resolution. 

Now, as I understood you and the other gentlemen who testified 
today, you actually believe that it is better for the individual young 
man to be taken in at 18 than it is at 19? 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. You actually believe it is best ? 

Dr. Baxter. Very much. 

Senator Srennis. Now these people here though that wrote this 
first sentence do not believe that way. They said that they thought 
that the correct age was 19. 

Dr. Baxter. Well, Mr. Carmichael and I were both on the drafting 
committee and I forget who it was that held the pen on that one, 
Senator. 

There were about five, and who actually wrote this sentence, I do 
not know, but by the time we rewrote it on the second day, it was 
clear that you had a split of opinion and I honestly cannot tell you— 
it may very well be there was a majority of the group that, faced by 
the very heavy losses that they all were faced with, would say, “Well, 
at least spare us the 18-year-olds.” 

Then on the last day, in introducing these, I asked the question 
as I asked all around through the halls, if it worked out that you 
could have some seniors and lose some 18-year-olds which would you 
rather have. On that issue I did not meet a single fellow that would 
not prefer to complete a senior’s education even if it meant a delay on 
the 18-year-olds. 

Senator Srennis. I am not critical, I am not trying to detract, but 
we are going before the Senate here with evidence from you three 
gentlemen that you personally think 18 is the best year for the youth. 

Dr. Baxter. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. And that is going out over this Nation. Now 
here is a resolution though where a majority evidently of your com- 
mittee said, “No, that is incorrect. Nineteen is the best age.” 

Now the question of what is an emergency, that is a different matter 
from my questioning here. We can come to that later. I am trying 
to get at the idea of what is best for the youth, 18 or 19. Now you 
think 18 is best? 

Dr. Baxter. I personally think so, yes, sir, but I do not for a mo- 
ment, as you will see from my summary, assume that everybody who 
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voted for theresolution thought that way, because they clearly did 
not. and what we did was to put in a double statement. 

Senator Stennis. Well, with all deference it seems like in view of 
your explanation, that this section 4 does not carry as much weight 
one way or the other for the 19-year-olds or the 18-year-olds as it ap- 
pears to on its face, and I wanted to develop those facts. 

Dr. Baxter. Well, Senator, I hope you will notice that there was 
unanimity on the rest of the thing, that is, that we got a unanimous 
declaration in favor of the principle of universal military service. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, I appreciate that very much. Now your 
testimony here though is largely from the viewpoint of what is best 
for the colleges, You were talking about the problems that you had, 
and you are here primarily to represent the colleges, and they are 

certainly entitled to representation and I want them represented, but 
primarily you are looking at it from the viewpoint of the colleges 
themselves, is that correct ? 

Dr. Baxter. Well, not, sir, on the question of this 18- and 19-year 
business. If the colleges were going to lose 300,000 18-year-olds and 
gain two or three hundred thousand 20- and 21- -year-olds deferred for 
another year, it would make very little difference to the colleges, but 
they do feel very strongly that in the Nation’s interest they would 
doa more valuable job if they completed the fellow’s work than if 
they just got him started on it. 

enator Stennis. I do not want to prolong this. Mr. Chairman, 
I have one more question. 

Your idea as to the moral influences, the comparative moral influ- 
ences and spiritual influences of the youth 18 at home and in a train- 
ing camp—give us the benefit of your thought on that. We had some 
testimony on it this morning. 

Dr. Baxrer. Well, Senator, my thought about it is this: There 
have been a lot of 18- -year-olds going through World War II, and 
some 17-year-olds. I had two boys volunteer. One of them happened 
to be 21, one was 18, a little over 18 when he went in. 

They had some pretty rugged duty and we were very lucky to 
get them back; we would have done a lot less worrying about them 
if we had them at home; but on the question of hte moral influence, 
I think my boys came out of the service better men than when they 
went into it, and I am struck by Senator Morse’s point, that if you 
have not done a job by your children before they are 17 or 18, you 
cannot count on doing an awful lot in 1 year more. 

Senator Srennis. | wanted to review just a little, too. As to your 
GI’s you say that they were the best students as a group that you 
have ever had? 

Dr. Baxrer. Yes, sir; I think that that is the general feeling among 
educators. They had more—well, so many of them were such different 
people when they came back. 

I can think of one fellow that we had dropped out once because he 
was a pain in the neck, and we let him back with some doubt. He 
did a bit better. Then he was flying a B-24 over Rumania where he 
was shot down and made a prisoner, and when he came back he only 
got one grade less than A in 21% years. When he got through I offered 
him a job. He turned me down. 

Any college president can tell you hundreds of yarns about the 
wonderful job these people did when they came back. The minute 
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they left, everybody said, “Why don’t we get more people like that ?” 
and one answer was that they are older. 

Senator Srennts. And that is the opinion of your group, not you 
individually ? 

Dr. Baxter. Oh, I think that is the opinion of any college president. 
You might have a lot in your State that could tell you that, and there 
is a book just coming out published by a research group on the per- 
formance of the GI’s in the colleges and universities. It was extraor- 
dinary, and a Jot of it was because they were older and more mature, 

Senator Cuapman. Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have two or three questions. I 
think Senator Saltonstall, Dr. Baxter, is raising a very important prob- 
lem here from the standpoint of the supply of manpower we have 
per age classification, and I want to dwell on that for a moment, because 
[ have done a little checking since this morning in regard to the supply 
of manpower in the various age groups, and I say this by way of 
preface to the questions I want to ask you. 

It is true that the record of this hearing shows that the Pentagon 
Building has testified through its spokesmen that they can raise this 
Army of 31% million by using the 19 to 26 group plus the men that they 
call up from the guard and the Reserves, to the amount of some 500,000 
in round numbers. 

So the 18-year-old issue is an important issue even in respect to 
raising the 314-million-man Army, lacnane if what our objective is 
for the immediate future is to spread this training through as large 
a population of our eligible military manpower groups as we can, then 
I raise the question as to whether or not we should be calling up any 
reservists or men in the National Guard that we do not need to eall up, 
if we make use of the available manpower that has not had _ prior 
service, because my investigation shows that a great many cases of 
hardship are developing in respect to veterans and reservists that 
ought to be avoided. 

At least it ought to be postponed, if it is possible to postpone it, by 
substituting for them men who have not had any training at all, and 
so I happen to be one member of the committee that does not take 
the position that you can do this job in the 19-to-26 age group, as the 
Pentagon Building claims, unless you give weight to the fact that 
within their program they have got some 500,000 National Guards and 
reservists that they intend to use to build up that Army. Therefore, 
I think that we had better satisfy ourselves on the 18-year-old issue. 

Now with that as a preface, I ask you this question: Will it not be 
true in a very few years that if we try to limit our drawing of man- 
power to the 19-to-26 age group very shortly we will have so exhausted 
that group of supply that the moment a boy reaches 19 he will almost 
automatically go in? 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That is, you will so exhaust the 19-to-25-year-ol( 
bracket, keeping in mind the fact that your men at the end of the 
bracket will be passing over it and therefore not eligible unless you 
raise the age limit, that if you think ahead just a little way into the 
future you are soon going to reach the point—and I am not prepared 
to say when, whether it will be 2 years or 3 years from now, but I 
doubt if it will be beyond 3 years, and probably that situation will be 
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reached inside of 2 years—that you just are not going to have any 
men left in the 19-26 bracket to meet the full requirement, without 
doing one of two things: Either automatically taking every boy when 
he reaches 19 or increasing the number of veterans through the guard 
and the Reserves that you will have to call up. Do you think that is 
a sound analysis ? 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir; that has been troubling some of us a lot. 

I think it has troubled every parent who has got youngsters in the 
guard or in the Reserves who are veterans with a lot of military 
service. I think everybody would feel, perhaps half the men in the 
room have got boys who served in the war and are now in the Re- 
serves, and ‘they feel that it is up to somebody else in the younger 
age group to st and their share before these boys are called out. 

There is another thing. When you take 18-year-olds or 19-year- -olds 
that have not yet been called and they have finished their 2-years’ 
service, under this bill they go back into the Reserves, 3 years in one 
kind of Reserve, 6, if I remember rightly, in another. If you call a 
veteran back you have got a skilled man, but he does not add any to 
your reserve. 

He was in your reserve anyway, and it seems to me that both on the 
grounds of equity and on the grounds of building wp your reserve 
in case a big war comes, there is a great deal to be s said against relying 
on the Reserves as a means of meeting our immediate need for man- 
power. 

Senator Morse. We do not build our reserves by calling up the 
Reserves. We build up our reserves by training 18-year- -old boys as 
fast as we can train them so that when they have finished their active 
service under the program, they will then be eligible to go into the 
Reserve and they will be there as a pool of trained manpower to meet 
the emergency 3 or 4 years from now, and it is not for me to sit here 
this afternoon and predict when that emergency may come, if it 
comes, but I think it 1s simply wise discretion to take no chances, and 
that we have got precious litle time as it is to get this manpower of 
our into position so that we will have a s large : a pool of trained re- 
serves as possible to meet an all-out war in case it comes, and that 
from that standpoint, overlooking all the other factors, but from that 
standpoint alone, namely, the standpoint of giving us the largest 
pool of trained manpower in the shortest per iod of time, the argument 
is on the side of taking the 18-year-old, don’t you think ¢ 

Dr. Baxrer. Yes, sir. One thing that I had not thought of at first 
to speak about is that, when you pull these veterans out in a recall of 
a Reserve group, you are pulling out people who not only have done a 
lot of service for the country but are people who have just com- 
pleted their education, they are getting a start in business, they are 
mostly married, many with small ‘children, and you get, in proportion 
to those you call, a lot of ee cases and a lot of dependency cases 
where you are not going to get any of those with the 18-yvear-olds or 
the 19-year-olds. 

Senator Morse. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask another question 
on a little different phase of this problem. I certainly do not want 
to pick an argument with these educators because they would soon 
have me under the table, so I am just going to rather dogmatically 
make a statement and then duck if you ‘disagree too much, but I was 
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very much interested in something that you said when the Senator 
from Mississippi queried you, concerning the record made by the GI's. 

I would sum up your point of view, as I interpret it at least, that 
they brought to the classroom a greater maturity. 

r. Baxter. That is right. 

Senator Morse. In fact, I would testify on the basis of many years 
of law dealing, that if you limited me to just one criterion, granted 
that we are dealing with a group of students of average intelligence, 
and you said, “We are going to just let you pick your students on the 
basis of one criterion,” I would pick maturity. 

In other words, I would pick age. Generalizations, dangerous as 
they are, I would take a 22-year-old boy into the law school than a 
19-year-old boy. I would rather take a 21-year-old boy than an 18- 
year-old boy, but do not answer me on that because I will not argue 
with you about it. I just testify as to my experience. 

It goes to this question of maturity, and I think is in line at least 
with the promise you laid down. Whether you qualify it or not is 
another matter. 

Assuming that for a moment, then is it not true that if these boys 
are going to have to serve in the Military Establishment anyway, 
that the sooner we get them in and out, the better from the standpoint 
of their future education, because we get them out sooner, but we 
will get them out at a point of greater maturity so that they can do a 
better job when they get into college. 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. You agree with me on that? 

Dr. Baxter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Now the next and the last point I want to raise, 
I do not know what your plans are, but I have just a sneaking suspi- 
cion, that in the next 5 or 6 years you gentlemen in the colleges of 
America are going to be doing quite a bit of reorganizing of your 
timetable. 

You are going to do away with the niceties and the luxuries of long 
vacations, I think, both for faculty and students, and your timetable 
is going to run more months of the year per student. 

I realize that you have your summer sessions and all that, but I 
have a suspicion you are going to be running a pretty much around- 
the-year timetable in order to concentrate more in the training and in 
order to shorten the total college course, and it is not for me to dogma- 
tize on that, but I have it in my bones that I can see that coming as | 
read your literature in the field of education these days. 

Now on the basis of that surmise, is it not all the more important 
if you are going to give them concentrated courses, more credit hours 
per quarter, longer hours per day, more months out of the year, you 
had better have students as mature as you can get them if they are 
going to get the most out of that kind of a course. 

Dr. Baxter. Senator, Saturday afternoon our faculty at Williams 
voted unanimously for an accelerated program of three terms a year. 
We felt, and I feel strongly, that educators should not urge you to defer 
students to complete their college work, unless those students are 
working on an accelerated program. 

By adopting an accelerated program 





and I think most of the col- 


leges are in the process of moving that way in this emergency—if they 
deferred a man who began his senior year in July, the difference would 
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be between taking him in July and taking him in the following Febru- 
ary- 

Now those people, when they come back, are going to want an accel- 
erated program. Colleges in general do not like to give it. 

It is an awful strain on the faculty as you, sir, know, but my 
guess is that you are right, that as part of the plague on us of living 
in an unsettled world, we are going to have to accelerate in this way 
for some years to come. 

Senator Morse. There is one other subject matter, Mr. Chairman. 
I am not going to examine the witness on it. I am simply going to 
plead for his serving as a vehicle through which this committee can 
get the professional assistance we need on this problem. I refer 
to this problem. 

There is some controversy going on at the present time as to whether 
or not the tests that are being given to determine the intelligence of 
students involve discrimination because of economic status of early 
conditioning, and it appears that a Dr. Davis of the University of 
Chicago, I believe, in the School of Education there, read a paper and 
submitted his findings on an analysis of intelligence tests as they are 
given in the educational system of the country. 

Apparently if he is right, it would have some bearing of course, on 
tests that are given by the Military Establishment for placements, too, 
which have led him to the conclusion that the intelligence tests as now 
given discriminate against children from low-income groups in Amer- 
ica, from the industrial group and from the agricultural group and 
from minority groups, and that in the main they discriminated in 
favor of students coming from the high-income groups of the country. 

I think this committee ought to familiarize itself with the facts 
about that. We are not qualified, and I would like to use you as my 
vehicle to take up with whatever committee of your association I can, 
or some other committee in the field of education, that study, in order 
to advise us as to whether or not, in the selection for college training 
that may develop under this program, a policy of discrimination is 
being followed. 

I only want the facts, and I call your attention—it was handed to 
me after the meeting this noon—to an article that appears in a recent 
issue of a labor journal entitled, “Your Kid Is Smarter Than You 
Think, Than His Teacher Thinks, Than Intelligence Tests Show. A 
statement that the Midcentury White House Children’s Conference 
‘reveals how wage earners’ children suffer from a terrible and tragic 
discrimination at school.” 

It proceeds to be an attack on the basis of the intelligence tests now 
given. I only want the facts—I am going to see that it gets into your 
possession—and I would like to have you help this committee by 
having a memorandum prepared that will answer the criticisms pur- 
portedly set out by Dr. Davis’ research monogram, because we want to 
be sure that we do not adopt a manpower program here that makes 
the selection of 75,000 students for future college training based upon 
a system of aptitude tests that discriminate against the children from 
low-income groups. 

I think it calls for that kind of professional skill and analysis that 
T am not competent to give it, and I would like to at least have a reply 
to it. 


78743—51——_3 
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Dr. Baxter. Senator, I do not happen to be an expert in this field 
of testing. My friend Dr. Carmichael, who is, I think, scheduled to 
follow me, is a very distinguished psychologist who knows a lot about 
it, and my suggestion is that you ask him. He is the expert of those 
of us who are here today, in this particular field. 

Senator Morse. I transfer the transmission of obligation from you 
to Dr. Carmichael, with this statement in advance: I will not let him 
pass it to anyone else. 

Senator Cuarman. Dr. Baxter, could you tell us what was the aver- 
age age of the GI’s who came back to college after their military 
service ¢ 

Dr. Baxter. Senator, I am sorry I cannot answer it in terms of an 
average. The first batch that came back consisted of people who had 
been captains and an occasional major in the Army or captain in the 
Air Force, or something like that, and I would have said that those 
fellows, some of them were, let me see, they had had 4 years’ service; 
there were some of them around 24, and they had had one great 
advantage. They had had command as well as military service, and 
they had been looking after their men and they had a lot of sense of 
responsibility. Then they ran down until at the end you had those 
who had only been in 90 days. They had not been in long enough to 
have gotten the maturing factor that has been oe of by Senator 
Morse, but, roughly, it was not just that all GI’s were good. 

It was the older ones that had had this maturing process, par- 
ticularly if they had somebody serve under them that they had to 
look after, that made the best record. The ones that had only been 
in 90 days or so did not come back to us with as much maturing, of 
course, as people that would come back after 2 years’ service under 
this bill. 

Senator Cuarpman. Do you believe that probably a larger propor- 
tion of young men inducted at the age of 18 would return to complete 
their college studies than would return if they are inducted at the 
age of 19 or older? 

Dr. Baxter. My belief is, Senator, that it would; and the argument 
would be that fewer of them would be wanting immediately to get 
married. I do not know how much the difference would be, but I 
think it would be higher if they go in at 18. We will recapture more 
of them. 

Senator Cuapman. Has there been any noticeable tendency recently 
of boys in college to enlist in anticipation of being drafted / 

Dr. Baxter. There has been a lot of talk about it in the newspapers. 
There was a whip-around by the press in the New England area which 
looked as if that rush had been somewhat exaggerated. There is a 
great deal of uncertainty among them. 

Those that prefer the Air Force and the Navy are rather torn by 
the question of whether they are going to finish up the next term or 
try to get in the service of their choice. 

Some of them had older brothers in the Navy or the Air Force or 
some of them have got fathers that were in. Some of them think 
they would rather go on a ship than walk, but the advice of every 
educator that I know is to urge them to stay and finish up the term. 

Senator Cuapman. We have been discussing the resolution of the 
Association of Colleges in which it was resolved that 19 would be 
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the proper age for induction, with the added sentence, “A lower age 
should be adopted only when and as long as an emergency manpower 
shortage requires such lower age.” 

Do you believe that a majority of the representatives of those 650 
colleges at the Atlantic City meeting concur in your expression of 
opinion that such an emergency manpower shortage now exists? 

Dr. Baxter. Senator, there is no way in which I could give that, 
because we took no test. It may very well be that I was in the minority 
on that, but may I point out again that we were in the position of the 
widow that was being asked for her one ewe lamb that is left. It looked 
as though we might have nobody left but these youngsters, and that 
seemed to be asking a lot. 

Senator CuarmMan. We have naval vessels and airplanes now in 
mothballs, war plants kept in a usable condition under a standby 
facilities program; we are making stockpiles or trying to have stra- 
tegic and critical materials stockpiled. 

Now if a manpower plan should be evolved and enacted into law 
that would result in taking from our colleges so many students that it 
would be impossible to hold together the staff and faculties of those 
colleges, have you any suggestion to offer as to how that standby 
principle might be applied to colleges? 

Dr. Baxter. Senator, the answer to these resolutions would be that 
wherever you can, if they are expanding the number of ROTC’s for 
example, put them in calleahe that do not have one. Do not give one 
toa place that has already got one or two. 

Second, that if there are other programs—there may be language- 
study programs, there may be all kinds of other things—if you can 
find a qualified institution that has not got anything to tide it through 
this period of transition until the flow-back comes after people have 
served out their term, it would be enormously helpful because you put 
your finger right on the crux of it for a college president. 

He is not merely afraid of losing money, Senator. What he is 
afraid of is that his faculty is going to be broken up and he may not 
get it back. 
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BS Senator CuarmMan. Lose his college? 

Ey Dr. Baxter. That is it. 

4 Senator CHapman. Any further questions, Senators? 

bi We thank you very much, Dr. Baxter, for that splendid presentation. 
The committe will next hear from Dr. Leonard Carmichael, presi- 
Fg 


bs dent of Tufts College and Tufts Medical and Dental Schools. Dr. 
Fi Carmichael also is a member of the American Council on Education. 
g We will be glad to hear from you, Dr. Carmichael. 


i STATEMENT OF DR. LEONARD CARMICHAEL, PRESIDENT OF 


. TUFTS MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS AND MEMBER OF THE 
e AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


Dr. Carmicnart. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am afraid much that I have to say has already been said. In the first 
place, I would like permission also to refer to the report of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges and make it a part of the record, if I 
may. 


Senator CuapmMan. We will be glad to have that included in the 
record, Doctor. 
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(The document above referred to follows :) 


DECLARATION ON MANPOWER, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
ANNUAL MEETING, ATLANTIC City, N, J., JANUARY 10, 1951 


PREAMBLE 


The present national emergency is without parallel in our entire history. It 
will extend over a long period. It will require great sacrifice. Both from within 
and from without, it threatens our basic heritage of freedom, 

The American college and university recognizes the gravity of the crisis and is 
actively aware that the national warfare must take precedence over other con- 
siderations. It is recognized that there is a present and presumably continuing 
requirement that essentially all able-bodied young men give service of a proper 
length of time in the Nation’s military forces. As representatives of higher educa- 
tion, we recognize the importance of meeting this requirement to the full. We 
believe that all young men should share equitably the responsibility of national 
defense. 

It is our conviction that the key to ultimate national survival is the wise use of 
manpower. In the immediate pressure to have now the men we need in the 
places where they seem needed, we must not lose sight of the long-range im- 
portance of providing a constant flow of trained persons to fill critical places 
2 years, 5 years, 10 years or more hence. Leadership of all types, political, 
economic, military, educational, and religious, will be even more necessary in 
the years ahead than today. Further, in a democratic nation we deal with men 

Since the shortage of trained personnel is becoming acute, and womanpower 
as individuals not as units in the mass. No effective manpower program will 
treat men in the mass without concern for their dignity as human beings and 
their individual differences. If we lose sight of this truth, the battle with totali- 
tarianism has been lost at the start. 

The American colleges and universities are and have been a vital source of 
leadership and spiritual strength. Hence, these institutions are more necessary 
today than ever before. Their strength is the strength of our democracy, from 
the largest university to the smallest liberal arts college. They must make a 
continuous contribution to national welfare in every field of learning. Thus it 
is in the national interest that higher education be viewed as essential to the 
development of manpower resources. 


PROPOSALS 


The Association of American Colleges, representing more than 650 institutions 
of higher learning, therefore, strongly recommends to the Federal Government the 
following considerations concerning the relationship between military manpower 
and higher education: 


I 


In the education and training for the armed services and for the civilian war 
effort there should be no duplication of existing educational facilities. Before 
new educational facilities are developed by the Armed Services or other Govern- 
ment agencies a thorough survey should be made to see whatever existing 
facilities could more readily be converted and adapted to meet the particular 
need. Every effort should be made to bring the facilities of as large a number of 
educational institutions as possible into the defense efforts, both by increasing the 
existing number of ROTC units and by alloting other training programs to non- 
ROTC institutions. 


ir 


We request that appropriate authorities take immediate steps to assure that 
students whose induction is now postponed or deferred will be permitted to apply 
for entrance at the termination of their postponement, any branch of the armed 
services in which voluntary enlistment is now permitted, regardless of any inte?- 
vening action by the Selective Service System. 


Itt 


Since the shortage of trained personnel is becoming acute, and womanpower 
is an ever more important source of leadership in civilian service and in the pro- 
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fessions, we urge adequate and immediate comprehensive planning to insure the 
constructive utilization of the ability and training of all college women. 


IV 


A. In setting the age for entering military training and service we believe that 
the age for induction should be 19. A lower age should be adopted only when 
and as long as an emergency manpower shortage requires such lower age. 

B. We endorse the present policy of deferring ROTC students until the 
completion of their college courses. We recommend that the number of ROTO 
units be increased. We endorse the legislation now before Congress to place on 
the same basis stipends and educational allowances for men enrolled in all 
ROTC programs. 


Vv 


Certain groups of students now enrolled in colleges and universities have 
progressed so far with their studies that it is in the national interest to allow 
them to complete their course. Among the students to be deferred during the 
present transitional period should be: 

A. Students in professional schools of theology, of medicine, dentistry, and 
related health fields, and in the graduate schools in mathematics, engineering, 
and physical and biological sciences. 

B. All students who will have completed 2 years of undergraduate study in 
any curriculum by July 1951 and who are eligible to continue because of satis- 
factory standing in accredited 4-year colleges. 


vi 


An enrolled college student who reaches the age of induction while success- 
fully pursuing a course of study should have his induction postponed to the end 
of his academic year. 


Vil 


If 18-year-olds are to be subject to universal military service, we assume that 
it is unlikely that more than half could be inducted in the first year of the new 
legislation. To reduce to a minimum the uncertainty in the minds of prospective 
and present college students, it is highly desirable that those who are not to be 
inducted before the opening of the college year should be notified that they will 
be able to complete that year before induction, 


vill 


To maintain a flow of educated personnel] as an important element of national 
strength, we recommend that after basic training a substantial number of 
properly qualified young men be furloughed to colleges of their choice for 
further education in all areas of learning before completing their required 
military service. In implementing this plan, special consideration should be 
given to a Federal scholarship or loan program, in order that no one who qualifies 
may be deprived of this educational opportunity for lack of means. We recom- 
mend that the administration of this program and the testing and other 
procedures of selection under it be entrusted to competent civilians. 


Ix 


We recommend that the board of directors appoint a committee to take steps 
to present the views of the association to the appropriate officers and com- 
mittees of the executive and legislative branches of the Government and to co- 
operate with other educational organizations having similar objectives. 

As an association in which the majority of member institutions are small 
independent colleges, we recognize the fact that the present. emergency seriously 
threatens the yery existence of many of these institutions which represent 
a vital element in American life. While the foregoing recommendations are 
intended to provide full participation by these colleges, we are aware that their 
problems will be severe for a minimum of 2 or 3 years. We therefore urge 
governmental agencies, philanthropic foundations, and the American public to 
consider seriously the need to preserve these institutions for continued service 
beyond the period of the immediate manpower crisis, 
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Dr. Carmicuarut. In recent months some statements have been 
heard alleging that American college and university administrators 
are selfishly motivated in their conclusions concerning manpower 
planning. It is said that the policies which they advocate are deter- 
mined by a desire to avoid the financial losses which will result from 
the wholesale induction of college students into the Armed Forces, 
In the last weeks I have talked to scores of college leaders, and I have 
been present with hundreds of college presidents in formal meetings. 
I have seen no indication of this self-seeking attitude. 

I may add that men have come up to me and have said, “I think 
possibly we should close our college next year.” The real spirit of 
sacrifice, I think, on the part of college leaders is notable and should 
be taken into consideration. 

College and university presidents, however, are among the Nation’s 
experts on the part that higher education has played, and can continue 
to play, in preparing leaders and experts in a great variety of fields 
for the military and essential civilian life of our Nation. Most col- 
lege administrators remember that during the Second World War 
there were almost desperate demands on the part of special branches 
of the Armed Forces and of war industries for newly trained physi- 
cians, dentists, engineers, scientists, and many other specially educated 
youngmen. During this recent war, American higher education made 
a notable contribution to our national strength. In war there are 
many circumstances in which young, physically alert and intellectu- 
ally competent men, who also have special knowledge, are required 
to operate and keep in proper working order our new weapons. 
Young college-trained men, as officers and enlisted men, also con- 
tributed in a unique way to the war effort in scientific research and 
development, in intelligence work, and in many other ways. 

Most American educators, it seems, are convinced that the key 
to the sure and ultimate triumph of our free way of life in a world 
in which we are outclassed by mere numbers of bodies, is to pin our 
faith to the superior training and education of our American young 
men. This means that the facilities of American higher education, 
which are in some ways unique in the world, must be wisely used if 
our Nation is to have its strongest possible defense in this present 
period of danger. ? 

American educators seem now to be fully convinced that there is a 
present and presumably continuing need in this possibly long-drawn- 
out emergency period that all young men receive military traiming 
and give military service of an appropriate length of time in the Na- 
tion’s military forces. Most educators, however, wish to emphasize 
that they believe that this objective can and should be accomplished 
without interrupting, in a serious way, the constant flow of educated 
young men prepared to fill critical places in our Armed Forces and 
related endeavors. American educators wish to emphasize the fact 
that the Nation is not now planning for next year only, but also for 5 
and 10 years ahead. If we were immediately mobilizing an armed 
force of 12,000,000 men for an all-out war, it might be appropriate 
to consume the seed corn of the future. But such a policy would be 
suicidal in preparing for a long-continued period of high-level mili- 
tary activities. Certainly all the evidence that we can secure shows 
that our enemies are increasing, and not reducing, the number of 
young men in their institutions of higher education. 
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In view of the above considerations, what is certainly a large ma- 
jority of the administrators of American higher education have re- 
cently expressed themselves unanimously as believing that legislation 
canka be enacted which would protect the flow of trained manpower 
in this country. This same group fully recognizes that it is essential 
to plan immediately for an armed force of approximately 3,500,000 
men. } te Te 

Specific proposals looking to the combining of these two objectives 
are—and the first of these is the one that has been discussed so many 
times today, and if you would like to have me add my interpretation, 
it is that the representatives of 650 colleges assembled in Atlantic City 
did say that they would as an abstract thing at that time prefer age 19. 

I wish I could talk to President Baxter about this, because I am by 
no means sure that if they had had the question put up to them as we 
have heard it presented today, that they would not have readily ac- 
cepted age 18. 

It is true that this statement is the one that was accepted, but I am 
sure from conversations that many who accepted this did think, do 
consider now that an emergency does exist, and that most who got on 
the train with their brief cases from Atlantic City were convinced 
that in this period young men of age 18 would have to be taken for the 
Armed Forces of the Nation. 

Senator Sauronstaty. Do you agree, Doctor, that if it is a question 
of taking veterans or taking boys of 18 years of age, it boils down to 
that simple alternative, that the college presidents would agree that 
it would be better to take boys of 18? 

Dr, Carmicuagt. I think so, and I think their parents would agree, 
because after all, who knows when this emergency may become even 
more acute, and would not every parent prefer to have his 18-year-old 
son properly trained if he was to be sent to war. 

Senator Morse. Doctor, I think that is such an important point in 
this whole discussion that with the permission of the chairman I want 
to nail it into the record a little more firmly. 

Senator Cuapman. Go ahead, Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. As I understand your testimony, it is that you think 
in view of the emergency that confronts us, assuming that we are 
right in being as concerned as we are about that emergency 

Dr. CarmicHaeL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That the best thing that we can do for the boys 
themselves is to get them in training as fast as we can get to them. 

Dr. Carmicnart. I think so. 

Senator Morsr. And I completely agree, and may I ask a question 
based upon their need for civilian defense. If we get into the kind 
of emergency some of us fear may develop, we are going to feel it 
right here at home in the early stages of it, and we are going to have 
to have trained manpower at home for civilian defense, and it is 
going to be the kind of a civilian defense that will have many mili- 
tary characteristics, and the military training, don’t you agree, will 
be of great value to these boys here at home in civilian defense ? 

Dr. Carmicuae.. I certainly do. 

Senator Morse, And one other point along that line. We have been 
talking about 314 million, but keeping in mind the possibility that 
we may have a much more critical situation than we are presently 
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living in, we are going to need many more than 314 million, and 
the Pentagon’s plan to date, as I understand it, of course is just 
planning on 34% million, but we had better get this cushion of reserve 
just as fast as we can so that if an all-out war comes, we have got men 
trained far in excess of 314 million. 

Dr. CarmicuarL. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuapMan. You may proceed, Dr. Carmichael. 

Dr. Carmicuaet. The unanimous recommendation of the—— 

Senator Hunr. Doctor, might I interrupt, please? I do not be- 
lieve you have elaborated sufficiently on the latter part of the first 
provision there, starting at the third line: 

A lower age should be adopted only when, and as long as, an emergency man- 
power shortage requires such lower age. 

Then you go on to say: 

The evidence given us makes us believe that such an emergency now exists. 

And then you immediately say, following that— 

For other reasons it may be that 18 will be considered by Congress as the 
appropriate age for initiating military training during the entire period of the 
emergency. 

I do not see that your position is greatly opposite that position of 
the Military Establishment or those who have previously said 18, 
period. It seems to me like you have said about exactly the same 
thing, only in a little different words. 

Dr. Carmicnae.. Senator, I agree that I have, and it is my personal 
opinion that age 18, all things considered, is the proper age at the 
present time. ‘That is my personal opinion, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I do not seem to get this. The 
witnesses argue that it is best for the student to enter at age 18, but 
still when they pass these resolutions, and according to your testi- 
mony here in writing, you say the age of induction should be 19. 

Now we are not considering this from the viewpoint of an emer- 
gency. Iam discussing it from the viewpoint of what is best for the 
young man at this transition period in his life. How did this 19 get 
into this resolution ? 

Let me ask this: Those that were there sponsoring this resolution, 
were you not there trying to get it at 18, and that is not a personal 
question. Those that favored this resolution being passed wanted it 
to be 18, as I understood it, but they had to yield here and make it 19, 
and then put in this other clause. Now just go into that again, will 
you? 

Dr. CarmicHAEL. Senator, in my opinion the issue was never clearly 
presented to the great assembly of the 650 college presidents in almost 
the largest auditorium in Atlantic City, a great hall, of course much 
larger than this room. 

It is my opinion that had there been time and had it been possible 
to present all the facts that have been presented here today—this is 
my personal opinion and I may be wrong—that that assembly would 
have overwhelmingly voted in favor of age 18. 

At the time that this was presented, because there were a number 
of drafts of other resolutions that had been presented to our resolu- 
tions committee, people that had not had the advantage of knowing 
all the factors that have been presented to us and that we who have 
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am sure that the qualifying phrase was such that even in that assembly 
had we put it to a vote, there would have been a vote favoring age 18. 

The facts are so compelling, Senator 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, what was the date of the Atlantic City 
meeting ¢ 

Dr. CarMIcHAEL. It was January 10,1951. I think it was the same 
day that General Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg g were presenting testi- 
mony before your committee, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, might I ask just one question # 

Senator CuHarpMANn. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse, Your association did not have, did it, such evidence 
before it as the evidence that has been brought out here today, that if 
we limit ourselves to the age bracket of 19 to 26 under the Defense 
Establishment’s plan, we will have to take in some 500,000 reservists 
and National Guard personnel, many of whom are veterans ? 

Dr. CarmicHAEL. We certainly did not. The figures that we did 
have were sketchy and overoptimistic, I am sure. 

Senator Morse. Is it your testimony that if such evidence had been 
before the resolutions committee, there is a strong possibility that the 
figure 19 would have been changed to 18? 

“Dr. CarmMicHaEL. You ask me for my opinion? 

Senator Morse. That is my question. 

Dr. Carmicuae.. It is my opinion that it would have been. 

Senator Morse. That is all. 

Senator CuapmMan. Proceed, Dr. Carmichael. 

Dr. CarmicuageL. The unanimous recommendation of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges is most clearly in favor of the deferment or 
postponement of induction of two groups of students: 

A. Students in professional schools of theology, of medicine, den- 
tistry, and related health fields, and in graduate schools in mathe- 
matics, engineering, and the physical and biological sciences. These 
are those who already have A. B.’s in general. 

B. All students who have completed 2 2 years of undergraduate study 
in any curriculum by July 1951, who are eligible to continue because 
of satisfactory standing in accredited 4-year colleges. 

This again is in harmony with the testimony of President Baxter. 

Many educators feel that the temporary post ponement of induction 
of students in groups A and B, as just described, is of paramount 
importance, All—and I would like to emphasize the word “all”— 
such deferred students should serve in the Armed Forces immediately 
after completing their education. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I want to apologize to this witness, 
but I have to go to the Pentagon Building on a manpower problem, 
and I would like to leave with him this article from the labor maga- 
zine that I referred to, and assure him that I would consider it a great 
favor if he can get somebody in the educational world to present to 
us a memorandum either by way of rebuttal or explanation or agree- 
ment with this article on intelligence tests. 

Dr. Carmicwar.. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Senator Morse a 
question ? 

Senator Morse. You certainly may. Don’t make it too hard. 

_ Dr. Carmicuarn. The National Academy of Sciences was founded 
in Lineoln’s day, as you, of course, known, to try to give scientific 
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answers to specific questions that can be answered by fact, and referred 
to it from the Congress. 

I, at the moment, know that the Academy, of which I am a member, 
has a division on psychology which is interested in this. Would it 
be appropriate for me to consider that you are asking the Academy, 
through its machinery, to try to present an official answer on this 
question to this committee ? 

Senator Morsr. With the consent of the members of the committee, 
I now make you the agent of the committee to make that request of 
the Academy. 

Senator Cuapman. Without objection it is so ordered, and the com- 
mittee will appreciate your obtaining that information from the 
Academy of Science. 

Dr. Carmicuarn. Mr. Chairman, the Nation can ill afford, at this 
time, to deprive itself of the great resources of these men with nearly 
completed training. This is President Baxter’s baseball analogy. 
and I believe it may be said almost all—educators feel so deeply 
the importance of deferring these two groups of students next year, 
that they would approve the induction of a corresponding number of 
young men under age 19 if it is necessary to make this deferring of 
graduate students and upper classmen possible. 

I might have written this in a different way. You will remember 
we all had this mimeographed in our own college offices before we 
came. There was no concurrence in these statements. 

Senator CHapmMan. Dr. Carmichael, how many would be included 
in those exempted classes A and B? 

Dr. CarmicHaEnL. Mr. Chairman, I do not at this moment have that 
information. It can be provided accurately by the Office of Education 
of the Federal Security Agency. 

Senator Cuapman. We would like to have that placed in the record, 
please. 

Dr. CarmicHagn. In my personal opinion, the drafting of a sufficient 
number of 18-year-old young men to make possible the continued post- 
ponement, until graduation, of induction of all present college and 
university students now in good standing, would be in the national 
interest, although I presume that that may be a larger group than 
would be considered. Upon graduation, all such students would give 
full military service they would be or more value to the Armed Forces 
because of the engineering and other skills which they would then have. 

Senator Cuapman. How long would you have them serve in the 
military forces if they were given such an exemption as you advocate; 

-ather, such a deferment ? 

Dr. Carmicnarn. Mr. Chairman, the same length of time that they 
would have given. I like the term “time tax.” 

I think that the same time tax, we are coming to a state in American 
life—and I regret it, I regret it sincerely— when I believe all young 
men must pay a time tax to the Nation, and I would certainly say that 
the young man who goes through college and is an electrical engineer, 
should pay the same time tax that he would have paid before, but he 

will pay it, it may be, in a way that will be much more valuable than 
if he may be, in a way that will be much more valuable than if he 
were simply doing the things that he could have done the year he 
graduated from high school. At least that is my opinion. 
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Senator SaLtTonstTaLL. And maybe more valuable to himself also. 

Dr. CarmicHagEL. Valuable to himself. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my belief if we are going to meet the challenge 
of these great Asiatic hordes, our one hope really is to have men 
trained in the specialized way that we can train them in this country. 
I cannot see any argument to the contrary. 

Senator CHAPMAN. Since we can never excel them in numbers, your 
idea is that we would have to defeat them by superior brains ? 

Dr. CarmicuarL, Yes, Mr. Chairman; outsmart them. 

I believe, if I may add to my written testimony here, that the Selec- 
tive Service System would like definite guidance if we are to have 
these students deferred, so that next year the students who are de- 
ferred in the national interest will not be called by the local boards 
every few months, and find ultimately that they may almost in des- 
peration volunteer, where as a matter of fact it would be much to the 
Nation’s advantage to have them complete the course of study that 
they are then given and then give full service. 

Now to return to my statement: 

3. The deferment of students in the United States Military, Naval, 
and Coast Guard Academies, and in ROTC units of colleges and uni- 
versities, should be guaranteed. A mechanism to keep the Academies 
and ROTC units at full strength should be provided. 

4. All students who start any college year should at least be allowed 
to complete one full year before being called to enter military service. 
And it must be noted that there are a good many students who enter 
college under age 18. I think I am correct in saying the average 
age of entering college at Tufts College last year was 18.2. 

5. A plan should be developed by means of which a limited group of 
students, possibly 75,000 or more, should be referred back to colleges 
of their own choice, so far as possible, for full education, after com- 
pleting their basic training of not more than 4 months in the Armed 
Forces. ‘This should probably be a continuing, and not temporary, 
part of the operation of the new plan of training now under consid- 
eration. ‘The testing and selection of this group—this is the matter 
to which Senator Morse just referred, I think—should be done by 
competent, professionally trained civilians. I should like to under- 
line the word “competent.” 

The Federal Government should almost certainly provide scholar- 
ships or loans in order that no one who qualifies may be deprived of 
this educational opportunity for financial reasons. 

Tn conclusion, it seems that the educators of America are speaking 
in this crisis with a more united voice than ever before in history. We 
who are concerned in the work of college and university training 
urge that the Congress adopt a manpower plan that will allow Amer- 
ican higher education to continue to make its essential and unique 
contribution to our national strength. We believe that the plan advo- 
cated by the Association of American Colleges will allow the Nation 
to meet its immediate manpower needs and continuously prepare a 
great reserve fighting force without sacrificing in the next few years 
the fundamentally important flow of educated men into the Armed 
Forces and then ultimately into our democratic society. 

It is my personal belief that the legislation in this area which is 
advocated by General Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg accomplishes in 
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an optimal way the special objectives of both the Armed Forces and 
higher education in manpower planning. This proposed legislation 
provides for the immediate transition period and for a long-continued 
period of military training. This statement is made in the belief that 
the legislation advocated by the Secretary of Defense and the Assist- 
ant Secretary will provide next year for the postponement of induction 
of students now in colleges and universities as outlined in the testi- 
mony given above for financial reasons of students, at least certain 
students now in colleges and universities as outlined in the testimony 
given. 

Senator CHarman. Yes, sir; Senator Hunt, do you have a question ? 

Senator Hunt. Before I ask Dr. Carmichael some questions, I 
would like to ask our staff do we have anyone who is going to testify 
representing medical schools or the American Medical Association 
or the American Dental Association ? 

Mr. Coox. It is my understanding, Senator, that there will be rep- 
resentatives of those groups. I see General Mudge is not now here, 
but he should be back in a few minutes and perhaps will be able 
to give you more details as to the exact organizations and individuals 
who will appear. 

Senator Hunt. In view of that answer, then there are some questions 
I was going to ask, Doctor, that I will not ask you, but I do have one 
or two questions. 

Doctor, on page 469 under paragraph B, you say: 

All students who have completed 2 years of undergraduate study in any cur- 
riculum by July 1951, who are eligible to continue because of satisfactory standing 
in accredited 4-year colleges. 

Now, you probably mean that, I think, only in the event that our 
manpower requirements do not become so acute that it is necessary. 

Dr. Carmicuarn. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Hunr. I wanted to ask you another question, Doctor. 
Going on in your explanation there on page 4 of your provision B, do 
you mean that to include every student whether he is taking social 
services, or whatever he may be studying? Do you contend that 
should be an over-all cover of every student regardless of how im- 
portant the subject matter may be that he is studying? 

Dr. CarmicHarEL. Senator, this was the vote of the Association of 
American Colleges for the two upper years in this transition period. 
The number of students in this group would not be very great. I do 
not have to figure that I would like to give at this time, but I promise to 
provide you with that accurate figure. 

You mentioned botany. During the last war I was director of 
what was called the National Roster of Scientists and Specialized Per- 
sonnel in the Government. We listed and organized and sent to the 
Army and the Navy and to the other agencies specialized manpower. 
I can assure you that we had many requests for people with specialized 
training in botany. 

You speak about the social sciences. We were hard pressed by 
requests from the Armed Forces for people with training in economic 
statistics, for example. It is difficult to say in the complex world in 
which we are living that these men would not profit by being allowed 
on an accelerated program probably to complete the relatively brief 
period and then go into the Armed Forces able to be called upon as 
trained individuals. 
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I think that was the basis of the belief of the committees that 
adopted this resolution at Atlantic City. 

Senator Hunt. Do you personally take that same viewpoint? 

Dr. CarmicwarEL. Senator, you have asked me a difficult question. 
I do, although I must admit that I think as compared with many of 
my colleagues, I would enter upon a careful study of essentiality and 
consider that that might have to be considered if the manpower 
shortage became very acute. 

I must answer you honestly and say in this I am probably unlike 
many of the previous witnesses, but I feel that I must give my honest 
opinion here. 

Senator Hunt. In other words, what you have just said is that you 
do believe there is a great difference in the essentiality of certain of the 
curricula of the various schools. 

Dr. CarmicHAEL, I do, but I believe at the present time when we 
are allowing nonessential industry to go on, that it is very difficult to 
be sure that you know what is essential and what is not essential, 
and I believe that those who passed this resolution have such strong 
arguments on their side that I willingly voted for it and made it 
unanimous. 

There was a strong argument for it, in my opinion, Senator. 

Senator Hunr. Doctor, give us the benefit of your thinking on this 
situation. At the present time we are drafting through selective 
service certain young men into the services who have not had the 
opportunity or the benefit or the possibility of getting into colleges, 

Those boys who have had sufficient financial assistance or otherwise 
to get into college are not being drafted, and so there is a great differ- 
ence between two boys, let us say, of like age, and so forth. One 
evades the service, temporarily at least, by going to college. The 
other boy, who may be the son of a coal miner and has to go to work 
in a coal mine, is drafted because he is not in college. What do yon 
think that does to the morale of the young man who is not able to go 
to school ? 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. Senator, in my opinion, there is not a great morale 
problem involved here, because it is recognized that we are not in a 
temporary emergency and that all these young men will serve ulti- 
mately the same length of time. 

I also believe that, as most of the boys are in college at their per- 
sonal sacrifice and at the sacrifice of their own families, there is much 
less criticism of deferment so that the man can be better able to serve 
in the Armed Forces than there is of deferment of an industrial sort 
in which the individual has a large income and none of the obligations 
of study and so on that impinge upon the college student. 

I would like to have you ask General Hershey when he is here 
whether he feels that in the last war the deferment—and there were 
deferments—of certain college students led to much criticism. I 
think I am correct in saying that he told me he felt there was very 
little criticism of the deferment of college students, but certain war 
workers who were of the same age as men who were in the service but 
who were receiving large incomes, driving cars around the street, 
going off with the girls of the boys who were in the service, and so 
on, were in a rather different category. I may be wrong, but I merely 
make this as a statement, sir. 
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Senator Hunt. One other question with relation to the statement 
of the completion of the last 2 years of college. What do you think 
would be the reaction of a boy who has as yet 2 years of college to com- 
plete, apparently he has decided to take advantage of those 2 years 
and finish his education, yet at the same time he realizes and under- 
stands that there is a manpower shortage, that there is almost a 
demand for his services in there fighting, that he is given the privilege 
of going to school?’ What do you think his frame of mind would be? 

Dr. Carmicnart. Senator, if the Korean situation becomes worse, 
if war flares up in other places, then, in my opinion, we will turn 
from consideration of the 3,500,000 armed force to one much larger, 
to one comparable to the possibly 12,000,000 armed force that we knew 
during the Second World War. 

In such a case I should think that the boy who was in school, unless 
he was in uniform and being definitely prepared for some specific as- 
Senet, would definitely feel that he was not doing what he should 
ao, 

I would feel, however, that in this period of training, in this period 
when we are not in an all-out fighting war, the situation would be 
very different. At least that is my opinion. 

Senator Hunt. I think I agree with you. That is all. 

Senator CuarMan. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Savronstaty. Dr. Carmichael, the last sentence of your 
statement is a confirmation of the fact that what you say agrees with 
what the Secretary of Defense and the Assistant Secretary said. 

Now it is my understanding that that position of theirs would take 
200,000 of the boys now in college out, presumably by screening, and 
I did not understand, like Senator Hunt, that it would permit them 
to complete their undergraduate course if they had had 2 years. If 
my saleeanariins is correct, do you still state that you approve of the 
legislation offered by the Secretary of Defense ? 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. Senator Saltonstall, I am not sure of the figures. 
When I wrote this testimony I did not have the statement to which 
you refer. 

I would like to request an opportunity to think the matter over 
after I look at parallel columns of figures, before answering you cate- 
gorically on such an important question. 

Senator SaLtonstaLy. Mr. Chairman, I might say we have revised 
our testimony here from time to time. If you wanted an opportunity 
to talk to the Department of Defense and perhaps change that last 
statement, I am sure that the committee would be willing to have you 
do so. 

Dr. Carmicnar.. I would very much like an opportunity also to 
discuss this with my colleagues who have testified here today. 

Senator SatronsTatu. I believe that that last sentence of yours is a 
little optimistic. 

Senator CuHarpMan. We would be very glad to have you do that. 

Dr. CarmicHageL. Thank you very much. 

Senator CHapman,. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, just by way of emphasis, let me 
say to this witness that I have been impressed very much by his testi- 
mony, and I want to point out here that the idea has. gone out to 
the people that all college students are going to be deferred, and it 
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has created a bad impression and created a sentiment more or less 
against the idea of letting any of them be deferred, and I do not 
agree with that sentiment at all. ; 

“T think it is highly important that you make a strong case here, 
especially for these scientific students and related students, and I want 
to see you continue your work and your associates to make a strong 
showing here and let the people understand it, too. 

Dr. CarmicuarL. Thank you very much. 

Senator STENNI 8. In that connection I do not know; I am afraid 
this 2-B on page 3, it seems to me, might be going too far there, to 
defer all juniors and seniors in all of the colleges throughout the land. 
You have already touched on that yourself, but I just throw that in. 

I am strongly in favor of deferring such students and I think they 
will be serving just as much as the man out on the firing line. 

Dr. CarmicuarL, Thank you very much, Senator. I will try to 
find the statistics and have them sent to the committee. 

May I urge you as you think about this, however, to also think about 
the mechanism by means of which those who are to be deferred will 
be deferred, so that they will not continually be disturbed as they are 
trying to finish up the work in electrical engineering and go in and 
be able to run a radar set, by continued reference to the loc al boards. 

That is, when the deferment is decided upon, some mechanism that 
Congress may, in its wisdom, consider appropriate should, in my 
opinion, be established so that those who are deferred really are 
deferred to go opt and get their education and then go into the Armed 
Forces. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, I like that idea very much, and I like the 
idea of the educators to have the responsibility and the right to pass on 
who shall be deferred. 

Senator Cuapman. Dr. Carmichael, is either the standing of a boy 
in his classes at school or his rank in an aptitude or intelligence test 
a very accurate or dependable indication of his ability and accom- 
plishments after he leaves school ? 

Dr. CarmicnarL. No, Mr. Chairman, not in the general activities 
of life. In certain specific fields, yes. 

Senator Cuarpman. Do you believe that this group of competent 
professionaly trained civilians could set up a test that would be de 
pendable for the selection of young men to be deferred ? 

Dr. CarmicuarL. Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that it would be 
wholly dependable, but I think that it would be better than chance or 
hit-or-miss selection or any other device that we know about. 

A great deal of work has gone into this in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, and it is substantial work. We do know more about the selection 
and classification of manpower than we did before. 

I could illustrate this from certain experiences in the Armed Forces 
themselves that were tested during the war, the selection of men to be 
trained as aviators in the Air Forces, done by a series of tests and 
interviews. 

Then later on a group was run through who did not go through 
these tests, and the wash-out rate of the general group was so much 
greater than that of the group that had been selected by the tests de- 
vised by Colonel Flanagan and his associates that it is very notable. 
In other words, there are substantial things known about this, but the 
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person who claims that they are omnipotent or all-wise is very foolish, 
_ Indeed. 

Senator CHapMan. While agreeing that a Nation-wide test of that 
kind would not be infallible, you do believe, as I understand it, that 
it would be a more reliable test than to depend on class standings of the 
applicants. 

Dr. Carmicnart. I believe that class standing and a test would be 
more reliable than either alone. 

Senator Cuapman. Both together? 

Dr. CarmicHaEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you. Do I understand correctly, Dr. 
Carmichael, that you view is that there ought to be some Government 
financial aid to all of these deferred young men regardless of their 
financial ability and standing? 

Dr. Carmicuage.. Mr. Chairman, I believe that a means test of some 
sort would probably be in the national interest. 

It may be difficult to administer, but I believe that at the least the 
first objective of a scholarship or loan program to allow the men who 
are referred back for special training, I think at least the first. objec- 
tive should be to allow people to gain an education, to gain this skill 
which will be used later in the Armed Forces, who could not do so on 
the basis of their own funds. 

Whether or not the scholarship should be given to all individuals 
regardless of the means of the family, I do not know, but I am sure 
that if it was a choice of one or the other, I would say that first the 
assistance should be given to those who could not gain an education 
unless this assistance was made possible. 

Senator CHapman. In other words, your belief is that that would 
avoid the criticism that might be expected that the deferred class was 
a sort of a rich man’s class? 

Dr. CarmicuakEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carman. Have you thought much about the suggestion 
that all of them be considered on the same basis and that there be no 
discrimination at all; that the same aid that is given to one group 
ought to be given to all? 

Dr. CarmicHagL. Yes, sir; I have. 

Senator CuapMan. Would you like to tell us about that ? 

Dr. CarmicnarL. Again I will say that I think I am in the minority 
and that I really believe that it would be simpler and fairer and not 
give the palm to the chiseler if we were to say that the man who is 
selected and who does have the ability as demonstrated by the best 
mechanisms that we can bring together then should be available for 
this assistance. 

If he comes from a very wealthy family, his father and mother are 
certainly paying a large income tax that will not come back to them in 
this way too easily, and that there are other reasons that make me 
think there is some argument in favor of this, and there is some prece- 
dent for it in some se holarship programs in some institutions. Never- 
theless I doubt if it would be a popular program. Therefore, I pre- 
sent it with reluctance. 

Senator CHapman. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, such a program was instituted in the last 
war, was it not, in Navy V-12? 
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Dr. CarMIcHaEL. Senator, it was, and may I say that the V-12 
' program with which I had very intimate contact was an outstanding 
| program. It did ee into the highest levels of ability of this Nation 
' young men who would otherwise entirely have been passed by. 
* Not only was it an effective program from the military point of 
view, but it was one of the great forward-looking social experiments 
that this Nation has ever carried out, in my opinion. 

Senator CHapMAn. Any further questions? Dr. Carmichael, your 
presence here and your valuable contribution is much appreciated by 
the committee. 

Dr. CarmicnHae.. I have been very much honored in being allowed 
to give this testimony. 

Senator CuHapMan. The next witness is Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, 
president of Johns Hopkins University, president of the National 
Academy of Sciences and president-elect of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Dr. Bronk, we will be glad to hear 
you. 
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Dr. Bronx. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the hour is 
late and you have had avhard day, so I will make my comments very 
brief as a point of focus for any questions you may care to present 
to me. 

I would in the first instance say that after careful consideration of 
the program of universal military service and training proposed by 
the Department of Defense, I am prepared to say that I favor it in 
order to meet the Nation’s present and future needs. The reasons 
why I favor this proposal are several. 

In the first instance, I am in favor of this program because I believe 
that 18 is the most satisfactory period for the man and for the Nation. 
The reasons for this conviction are again several. 

In the first place, I believe that to interrupt university training and 
training for the trades is unsatisfactory. I can speak from personal 
experience. 

During the First World War I voluntarily interrupted my college 
training and I remember well how hard it was to readapt to the aca- 
demic environment when I returned from my naval career. 

In the second place, I think that service after completion of uni- 
versity training or after the development of a skill would affect our 
economy and disrupt the normal development of family life. 

For this I have no evidence, but this is my conviction and the con- 
viction, as you well know, of many who have given serious thought to 
this problem. 

Having said that I believe that 18 is the most satisfactory period 
for the training of men from the standpoint of the men themselves 
and from the standpoint of the Nation, I would hasten on to a brief 
consideration of some of the questions which have been raised today 
concerning the moral feasibility of such a program as this. 
78743—51——32 
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I for one believe that the average young man would not care to be 
denied the privilege to serve in the defense of his Nation. I am one 
who likes the classic military phrase that it is a privilege to serve. 

As a father of three boys I would like to do everything within my 
power to shoulder the full military responsibility myself, but I am 
convinced that they would not permit me to do so. I am convinced 
that if I were to be partner to denying them the opportunity to give 
military service they would suffer morally and that their character 
would not be the character which is now theirs. 

As regards the appropriate time, should it be 18 or 19 or 20, I think 
this is a matter of expedience, and as I have said, I believe that it is 
less damaging to the individual and less damaging to the national 
economy and less damaging to the future progress ‘of the individual 
to give it then rather than later. 

Having said this, however, I would hasten on to say that the military 
services need trained men for the operation of scientific warfare, and 
in order to adapt their men to the needs of military services and to 
adapt the skills which they have previously acquired. 

Because of this I am then in favor of the proposed program in the 
second instance, because it provides for furloughing or making pos- 
sible the furloughing of 75,000 men, men for the ROTC, and 50,000 
for in-service training. 

I want to stress here as a scientist, not as an educator, and as a 
scientist who has for some 10 years been concerned with the needs of 
our Armed Forces, that I believe there is a great need for trained men 
in the operation of the armed services at the present time. We all know 
that one must have mechanics to service planes and to service tanks and 
to carry on the many operations of a mechanized army, navy, and air 
force. 

We are all aware of the fact that we need a large number of men 
with engineering training in order to operate our military armies. We 
need doctors, we need linguists, we need men trained in management, 
we need men trained in many skills in order to carry forward the oper- 
ation of our military forces. 

If we are to depend upon manpower alone in terms of numbers, 
I think we would be gambling with our national future because we 
will never be able to operate a modern military force without the 
use of trained men, but I want to stress the fact that I am in favor 
of this proposal because it provides for a limited number of men to 
go on and train themselves further so that they can give to the 
milit: ary not only brawn but their trained minds and the skills which 
they have acquired, 

Now the question has been raised as to whether or not this would not 
be a psychological hazard to the men who were deferred for this type 
of training. I think it would, but I think that this is a sacrifice that 
these men, a few of them, must make in order to satisfy the needs of 
our Armed Forces and the Nation. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, may I ask you, do you think it would be if 
they were in uniform? 

Dr. Bronx. I personally would be in favor of that, although I do 
not believe that this is the consensus of opinion among most of my 
colleagues who are much longer versed in the field of education than 
Lam. I ama very newcomer, , I should add. 
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In the third place, I am in favor of the program because it will, 
by providing a pool of 18-year-old men, relieve the demands upon 
Selective Service which would thus permit men already well advanced 
in their training to complete their training, so that the Nation can 
effectively cash in on the foundations which they have already laid. 
This is a point of view which has already been expressed by all of my 
predecessors. 

I think we cannot overstress the fact that if a man who has had 
3 years of preparation for engineering and is then withdrawn from 
his engineering training, he is not an engineer and we will have lost 
3 years of manpower of « great value to the Nation. 

‘Because the proposal of the Department of Defense would relieve 
some of the pressure on Selective Service, it would make it possible 
for men who have already had 8 years or 2 years in a college or uni- 

versity, to complete this period of training and thus make available 
the full benefit which would otherwise be completely lost. 

This is another reason why I think the 18-year-old age period is 
the appropriate one for the service which we w ill expect of “all. 

Finally, I am in favor of this proposal because it has the demo- 
cratic values of universal obligation, 1 would rather say of universal 
privilege for national service, and also the democratic value of educa- 
tion of those qualified to benefit from education, irrespective of 
whether they are able to afford that education or not. 

I am in favor of this proposal because it recognizes universal obli- 
gation without ignoring the fact that we must supplement brawn 
with brains. It does not say that it is merely concerned in numbers 
of men. 

It recognized the fact that we need men with many types of skills 
and with many types of abilities in order to carry forward our opera- 
tions of our Armed Force’ and to thus guarantee our more adequate 
defense against far larger numbers than we may be able to match 
with numbers. 

And finally I would like to say as the president of the National 
Academy of Sciences that scientists among others recognize their 
renponslbility. We wish to have the opportunity to do our job, and 

I am for one happy at the way in which the Department of Defense 
has called upon the ablest men and women they can find to advise 
them on the effective utilization of scientists in military operations. 

I will not say that the program is perfect, but I will say that they 
have given us plenty of opportunity to make known our wishes and to 
give what we have to offer. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuarman. Any questions? 

Senator Sarronstatu. I have just one question. 

Senator Cuapman. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SauronstraLu. You agree with the other gentlemen that 
these men who are picked to stay in colleges should be picked by a 
civilian rather than a military board, do you not? 

Dr. Bronx. I do, sir. 

Senator Satronsraty. And do you agree with the other two gen- 
tlemen who represented the Association ‘of Colleges that if that asso- 
ciation had the full facts before them that you now have the advantage 
of having that they would feel as you do, it would probably be better 
to go to the 18- year-old bracket than to take back a veteran? 
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Dr. Bronx. Senator Saltonstall, I have been what might very in- 
appropriately be called an educator for only 2 years, so I would not 
venture, I would not hazard, a guess as to what 650 college presidents 
would do under any circumstances. 

Senator Sarronstati. Will you have any better idea after you have 
been a college president, do you suppose ? 

Dr. Bronx. I am beginning to doubt it, sir. 

Senator Hunv. Doctor, I want you, if you will please, to elaborate 
on the question I asked you a while ago. What would be the objection, 
if any, in seeing the need, the actual necessity of these men finishing 
their last 2 years if they are physically fit, if they are within the 
draft age—what objection, if any, could you think of to taking them 
into the service, putting them into a uniform, but keeping them in 
school ? 

Dr. Bronx. I think that an important feature of any such program 
would be to insure the freedom of the universities and colleges to give 
them the sort of education which they have found to be desirable and 
profitable over many years. 

Whether they were in uniform or not in uniform, I cannot believe 
would make any particular difference to the universities, provided the 
universities had the opportunity to carry forward their educational 
program in the way in which they thought was most satisfactory. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, do you have any idea that there would be 
any play on the part of the Government to dictate the type of in- 
struction that you would give these men, excepting perhaps in case 
the Government was in need of a few particular skills and asked 
certain universities to prepare the students for that requirement? 

Is it your thought that if they are in uniform the Government might 
step in and attempt to take over the type of education they would re- 
ceive’. Is that what you had in mind? , 

Dr. Bronx. I think it would be in the minds of some people. I 
myself do not have as much fear of government, provided individuals 
get in and help government to make wise policies. 

Senator Hunv. Doctor, that has not happened in the GI program. 

That has not happened since 1871 in the schools, the land-grant 
college, that did not happen in ASTP, and I could not see any possi- 
bility of it happening. 

Dr. Bronx. I myself would not be fearful of it. 

Senator Hunt. That is all I have. 

Senator CuapmMan. Any questions, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

Senator Cuapman. Any further questions? We thank you very 
much, Dr. Bronk, for your splendid statement. 

This is the last day that this room will be available to the subcom- 
mittee for the purpose of this hearing. Beginning tomorrow at 10 
o’clock the hearings will be conducted in the regular committee room 
No. 212, Senate Office Building. 

As Chairman Johnson announced at the opening of today’s hear- 
ing, the gentlemen who have appeared before the committee today 
are not the only witnesses who will appear to discuss the impact of the 
plan in the field of education. We all know that our splendid edu- 
cational system contains a vast number of different departments. 

It is made up of many different types of institutions, technical 
schools, medical schools, dental schools, privately owned schools, 
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State universities, and of course the important group of junior col- 
leges as well as maybe some other groups. 

The committee staff informed us that present plans contemplate 
additional witnesses from various sectors of the educational field will 
appear at later sessions of the committee before this hearing is closed. 
It may contribute to the continuity of the record to insert at this time 
and this place in the record certain statements and resolutions which 
we have received. 

With consent of the committee, I will insert a statement from Dr. 
Foreman M, Hawes of the Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Ga., 
a statement from Dr. H. E. Jenkins, president of Tyler Junior College, 
and a statement by the Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
State of New York. 

(The statements referred to are as follows :) 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
Savannah, Ga., December 29, 1950. 
Hon. RicHarpD B. RUSSELL, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RuSSELL: The enclosed mimeographed material may be of 
interest to you. 
Sincerely yours, 
ForEMAN M. Hawes, President. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
Savannah, Ga., December 19, 1950. 
To PRESIDENTS OF GEORGIA JUNIOR COLLEGES: 


It was decided at a meeting of Georgia college representatives held in Macon 
on December 13 to send a representative to Washington to appear before the 
Armed Services Committee of each branch of the Congress. A copy of A Suggested 
Plan for National Defense as well as copies of two letters from Jesse Bogue, 
executive secretary of the American Association of Junior Colleges, are en- 
closed. The purpose of having a group of junior college people appear before the 
congressional committee is to make certain that the junior colleges will not be 
overlooked. It is our plan to present forcefully and as clearly as possible the 
facilities and personnel which the junior colleges believe they can make avail- 
able for use in an educational and military training program. 

The responsibility for collecting, organizing, and presenting the case for 
Georgia junior colleges has been assigned to the writer and I hope that you 
will agree that it is imperative that each junior college tell in some detail what 
contributions it is prepared to make to the educational and military training 
program. <A questionnaire is enclosed which I hope that you will return to me 
before January 6, 1951. Please answer the questions on this form even though 
you may have previously returned an almost identical form to the Washington 
office of the American Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
ForEMAN M. Hawes, President. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Washington, D. C. 


A SuGGEsSTED PLAN FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ASSUMPTIONS 


This suggested plan for national defense assumes the following points: 

1. The United States and the nations of the free world will be faced with a 
long-term contest of strength. Any plan, therefore, based on a short-term contest 
will be unrealistic. 

2. It may be expected that every able-bodied man of sound mind will be needed 
in a program of national defense, either in the military or the civilian activities. 

3. In order to maintain the military strength, it may be expected that every 
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acceptable young man on reaching his eighteenth or nineteenth birthday will be 
required to take some form of military training and be subject to call in military 
service during the next 6 to 10 years of his life. 

4. The contest of strength will involve at least three main aspects: (@) ideo- 
logical; (vb) technological; (¢c) military, either potential or actual. 

5, If the foregoing statement is correct, then national defense must take all 
three aspects of the contest into account, 

6. If the ideological, technological, and military aspects are taken into account 
in national defense, education and military training must go hand in hand. We 
cannot sacrifice one at the expense of the other. Even our military strength is 
based fundamentally on education. 


THE PLAN 


The National Defense Act of 1951 should provide for the following features: 

1, Every able-bodied male citizen on reaching the age of 18, if he is not 
still in high school—and in that case the age should not be later than 20—should 
begin a program of military training which, when completed, will be not less 
than 12 months as a minimum of continuous training or its equivalent. 

2. Registration of all maie citizens should be required at age 17. Preinduction 
examinations should be completed not later than age 18. In case a student is 
attending high school and will not graduate at the usual age, examinations 
should be not later than his twentieth birthday. 

3. Plans under which citizens may obtain the minimum requirement of 12 
months of military training should be varied according to circumstances and the 
needs of the inductees, somewhat after the following: 

(a) Enlistment in any branch of the Regular Military Establishments accord- 
ing to laws and regulations governing such enlistments. 

(b) Enlistment in the National Guard of the several States according to laws 
and regulations governing such enlistments. Drill periods should be for two 
evenings each week instead of one. Summer camps should be for 4 weeks each 
year. The National Guard should be greatly expanded, perhaps from one to two 
million men. It should be kept under the control of the several States with 
Federal cooperation as at the present time. The National Guard should receive 
realistic training for civilian defense in addition to military training for field 
operations. 

(c) Appointment to attend one of the national military academies. 

(d@) Four years of ROTC, NROTC, or specialized ORC, with at least three 
summer camps of 8 weeks each. All able-bodied male students desiring to attend 
college and acceptable to the colleges would be required to enroll in military 
training units. Commissioned officer personnel would be selected from the most 
promising graduates. All others would be placed in reserve according to their 
abilities. 

(e) Enrollment in essentially military schools with summer-camp training 
provided as for ROTC and other senior college units. 

(f) Enrollment in junior colleges or technical institutes with provisions made 
for senior ROTC, junior NROTC or specialized ORC or other forms of regular 
military training. Junior NROTC units are included in the list, because it is 
believed that basic training for these units can be given in junior colleges. 
Students should have the privilege of advancing to third year standing in the 
senior program, if acceptable in all other respects to senior colleges. Junior 
college graduates in ROTC should be accorded the same privilege; that is, for 
advanced ROTC in senior institutions. 

(g) Students planning for 2-year programs only in junior colleges and techni- 
cal institutes should be required to fulfill the three camp experiences by taking 
a basic 12 weeks before entering junior college and two camp periods of 8 weeks 
each during the 2 years in the junior college or technical institute. During 
the 2 years in the junior college or technical institute, military training would 
be required in the same manner as would be the case in senior colleges. 

(hk) If the inductee could not or would not elect one of the above options, he 
would then be required to pursue one year of continuous military training. 

(i) Unless his services were required for active military field duty, any male 
citizen in the above categories would at the end of his training be automatically 
placed in the Reserves for a period of years. 

(j) Maintain Selective Service as the national agency to screen young men into 
the various branches of military training. At the end of their training they 
should be subject to the call of the various branches of the military to which 
they would belong by reason of their Reserve status. 
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(k) It might be possible to set up a rotating plan for the camps so that all of 
them would not come within the summer months. Such a plan could, we believe, 
be worked out by the military authorities so that personnel in charge would 
work around the calendar. 


EXPLANATIONS 


In explanation of the above-suggested plan, the following observations may be 
in order: 

1. Military training for all students in college is simply the extension of a 
principle now in effect at all land-grant colleges, all essentially military schools, 
a number of junior colleges such as Arlington and Tarleton in Texas, and indeed 
ina number of high schools. There is nothing novel about the plan of education 
and military training both at the same time. The only new idea about the above- 
stated plan is that all young men who wish to attend college before they have 
satisfied their military training requirements, if they are 18 years of age, must 
take military training in post-high school institutions concurrently with their 
regular education. 

2 It is admitted that some colleges will not wish to have military training 
units on their campuses. This will be their privilege. There will be no compul- 
sion with institutions. Some students will not wish to take military training 
at the same time they are getting their education. This is their privilege. How- 
ever, if the young man is able-bodied, is 18 vears of age, he must satisfy his mili- 
tary requirements either in college or out of it. If he insists on going to college, 
then he must take his military training concurrently with his program of 
education. 

3. Why are junior colleges and technical institutes brought into the plan? 
For the following reasons: 

(a) They have grown rapidly within the past several years and now number 
approximately 680 in the United States. Only 90 of them are for women; all 
others are for men or are coeducational. For the school year 1948—49, there were 
272.537 freshmen and sophomores enrolled in these schools. There were nearly 
as many more part-time and adult students. It is estimated conservatively that 
there were no less than 125,000 full-time men students. It is believed that should 
a program of education and military training be made available to junior col- 
leges, 200,000 men would avail themselves of the plan. 

(b) Junior colleges and technical institutes stress what are called terminal 
programs. There are more than 100 such programs of 2 years in length with 
emphasis on general, related, and technical-vocational education. In civilian 
life there is need for five or six semiprofessionally trained persons for each 
professionally trained person. This is especially true in fields like engineering 
and industry. It is understood that about the same ratio exists in the Military 
Establishments. For this reason the junior colleges and technical institutes 
are in a strategic position to train large numbers of technicians of all sorts 
needed by the armed services. Attached herewith is a breakdown of facilities 
for such programs in the State of California alone. 

(ce) Roughly, about 80 percent of junior college graduates continue their 
education in senior colleges and universities. For example, the college of engi- 
neering, University of California, Berkeley campus, has an enrollment of about 
350 students in the freshman class, about the same number in the sophomore 
class, but about 1,100 in the junior class, and almost as many in the senior class. 
This shows the effect junior colleges are having on the composition of some senior 
college enrollments. There should be, therefore, an opportunity for junior college 
students to have military training so that they could qualify for advanced ROTC 
and other forms of military training in the junior and senior years. National 
defense needs these potential officers and should arrange to provide them with 
opportunities for training on an equitable basis with other college students. 

(d@) The great majority of junior college students live at home. They could 
take their military training in the same manner while living at home as could 
students who would be living away from home in dormitories. In all proba- 
bility, many junior college units could make use of local armories in the daytime, 
because most of them are in use at night only. 

4. The plan the American Association of Junior Colleges proposes would do 
the following things if it were accepted and implemented : 

(@) Fill the colleges with hard-working, competent students. No student 
would be permitted to remain in school except on condition of satisfactory 
scholarship and military training. Failing in either, he would be subject to 
military duty in some other form. 
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(b) Provide large pools of well-educated and technically trained men with 
thorough military training. Out of this pool would come large numbers of 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers and specialists in many fields. 

(c) These same men would be well equipped to take their places in the civilian 
economy of the Nation. 

(d) This suggested plan would save large sums of money for the country, be- 
cause the only expense to the Government would be military training. Board, 
room, transportation to and from home, clothing except for uniforms, medical 
care, etc., would be taken care of by the students and their parents except when 
student-soldiers and sailors would be on summer camps or cruises. 

(e) This plan would cause far less dislocation of the population at the ave 
of 18 or 19 than would be the case under some other forms of universal militar) 
training. It would be a more gradual change from the home and school environ- 
ment to that of military camps than other plans. In times when there is less 
than complete mobilization, this point is highly important morally, socially, in 
respect to domestic relations and politically. 

(f) There has been much talk about establishing cutting scores so that only 
the very highest standing high-school graduates would be permitted to go to 
college. This plan would not meet the needs for the education of many different 
kinds of young men, but largely those who were very able in an academic sense. 
It is well known that high standing students academically do not always make 
the best practical leaders. The proposed method of high selectivity of the 
brilliant few would defeat its own purpose: namely, that of giving the country 
an ample number of leaders. In all probability, it would not be approved by 
the American people. Already, it has been roundly denounced as an elite edu 
cational policy contrary to the very principles of democracy. The democratic 
plan for education and military training for probably a million young men would 
give the proper spread to various kinds and types of talent needed in national 
defense. 

(g) Under present conditfons, about 550,000 young men complete secondary 
schools each year. Under the plan of education and military training concur- 
rently, the numbers who would enter colleges probably would be: 150,000 to 
junior colleges and technical institutes; 300,000 to senior colleges and univer- 
sities; 100,000 to the armed services or to special 1-year military training pro- 
grams. About 1,100,000 young men became 18 years of age annually so that 
only a little more than one-half of this age group now graduates from hich 
school. This would leave a pool of approximately 600,000 high-school gradu- 
ates and nongraduates available for regular military establishments, the Nationa! 
Guard, and special 1-year military training programs. 

(h) Students desiring to go on for professional education in medicine, law, 
teaching, business, public service, the ministry or the priesthood, would be 
encouraged to do so but would still be in reserve status. 

The foregoing constitutes suggestions for a long-term program to create a 
nation of well-educated and militarily trained young men. In case of total 
mobilization, it would be well understood that greatly accelerated preparation 
would have to take place. Probably many of the features of a long-term plan 
would then have to be abandoned. 

These suggestions are submitted by Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, and have been generally approved 
by junior colleges in the United States. 





JUNIOR COLLEGES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Dt) A ree ee een Os ee ee Leciien 222.2. eaeies 
2. Person making report_--------- ee ae a Ol RE lee Be eae 
(Name) (Title 

%. Total number of students (day and boarding) who can be accommodated _---- 
4, Capacity of boarding facilities: Men __...-----~~ L Wileteiic sulbanes.- ba 
5. Maximum number who could be served meals___-----.------.--.------ 

6. Health services, maximum capacity of infirmary or hospital___...------ 

7: Gennes i ee Sdebb sed’ Wioel antte ..6 605d Ske bin sie an 
8. Number of Reserve officers on faculty and staff: 

8k WVONINE Bo cio Gls 
9. Problems of replacing them, should they be called (please check one) : 


A: Aente. wii Be diy Cie C. No trouble__---- -- 
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10. Facilities for training special personnel (please check) : 

A, ROTC Maximum capacity 

B, Other military units Maximum capacity 

Cc. Aviation, flight 5 Maximum capacity 

D. Aviation, mechanics___-- Maximum capacity 

BE. Auto mechanics__-__- ’ Maximum capacity 

F (eeeetronice.........._-.... eae testcase Maximum capacity 

G. Machine shops Maximum capacity 

H. Business training (list): 

Maximum capacity 
Maximum capacity 
Maximum capacity 
I. Medical services: 
(a) Medical secretarial_._._..__.__. Maximum capacity 
(b) Medical technicians__-_----- Maximum capacity 
(c) Dental hygienists____- oe tt ah Maximum capacity 
(d) Nursing_. Maximum capacity 
J. List laboratories (physics, chemistry, biology, drawing, etc.) with maxi- 
mum capacity: 
(a) 
(Db) 

K. List other facilities which might be used in training for such work as 
Diesel engines, shipbuilding, metal work, short courses in supervi- 
sion and management similar to those offered in E. S. M. W. T. during 
World War II and for which there may be need in your community. 
List carefully the fields and indicate after each your maximum ca- 
pacity. Use supplementary sheet for additional information if 
necessary. 


11. Special talents of faculty and staff valuable for defense work. ‘List tots il 
numbers who could and would take part and indicate the numbers who 
have experience by Exp. 

A. First aid instruction 

B. Rationing board work 

C. Selective Service_ Ra } 

D. Foreign language translation (indice ate languages ) 
E. Interpreters (languages) _——__- 

F. Others (please list and give numbers) : 


2. If you do not have a special military unit, are you interested to have one on 
your campus? Yes_... No-_--- 
. What office facilities can your institution provide for military personnel? 
Ce nse nee eee et a aie ca aN eT ak oee 
Area in square feet of each office 
. How much storage space will be available for military supplies and equip- 


(Square feet) (Cubic feet) 

Is your institution willing to bond itself for the value of all supplies and equip- 
ment furnished by the military? 

WORivicios: 5, eeewen 

». Dr. Jesse Bogue, executive secretary of the American Association of Junior 

Colleges, has very recently sent to each junior college a proposed program 
of education and military training concurrently in each institution. A copy 
of this proposed program is enclosed. 

Does your institution favor this plan? Yes_._._. No ---- 

If your answer to the above question is “No,’’ what plan do you propose? 


. If your institution is a military junior college will you ples ise e attac ha state- 
ment in which you express an opinion as to the workability of the proposed 
plan for concurrent education and military training. 
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19. Will your fall enrollment be: Up.___. Down__._. How many-_--- Please 
make any supplementary typed statement which may be helpful to use in 
presenting the case for junior colleges. 


[Copy] 
DECEMBER 18, 1950. 
Dr. Jesse Bocve, 
Executive Secretary, American Association of Junior Colleges, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Dear JESSE: Thank you very much for the prompt and helpful way in which you 
answered my wire for information. You are doing a remarkably fine job for the 
association and I want you to know of my appreciation. 

Letters are being sent to Senator Russell and Representatives Carl Vinson 
and Prince Preston requesting information as to the date of the hearings. Your 
questionnaire including additional questions will be mailed today to all junior 
colleges in Georgia. 

I have not had the experience of appearing before a congressional committee 
and I am concerned with the written form any type of information which should 
be included. I assume that the written statement should be a narrative form 
and should include (1) a statement of our position relative to education any 
military training; and (2) a summary of educational personnel, housing, and 
other facilities available to the military in Georgia junior colleges. 

If you have any suggestions, they will be gratefully received. 

Sincerely yours, - 
FOREMAN M. Hawes, President. 





AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Washington 6, D. C., December 14, 1950. 


Mr. ForeMAn M. Hawes, 
President, Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Ga. 

Dear FoREMAN: Re your wire we are enclosing the inquiry form used to secure 
personnel and facilities information for junior colleges. The returns from some 
States were not sufficient to compile comprehensive data. Therefore, it will be 
necessary to duplicate the forms and get the information State by State for 
those who are to testify before Congress. I suggest that you do this for Georgia 
and ask all colleges to make supplementary statements regarding support of the 
proposed program of education and military training concurrently in each 
institution. 

As added data, it will be well to find out what facilities each college can 
furnish for offices for the military, storage space for equipment and the willing- 
ness of each college to bond itself for the value of all equipment furnished by the 
military. 

Contact your own Congressman or Senator or both and ask them to give you 
data regarding probable time of hearings before the Armed Services Committee 
of each branch of the Congress. There should be about 20 copies of your testi- 
mony prepared. Data regarding facilities of Georgia colleges should also be 
duplicated and presented with the testimony. I would suggest that contacts be 
made with those colleges which are essentially military for additional support- 
ing data on the workability of the plan for education and military training. 
Based on their experience, we are advocating the further extension of the plan 
for all colleges which will accept the responsibility. 

Contact us for further information if you should need it. 

Yours sincerely, 
JEsSE P. Bocur, Executive Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, 
Washington, D. C., December 7, 1950. 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

GENTLEMEN: Dr. Peterson’s letter of November 30 is received. In this letter, 
copies of which were sent to President Chaffee and Mr. Medsker, Dr. Peterson 
summarizes actions regarding national defense taken by the Advisory Com- 
mittee up to the present time. He also makes certain recommendations and 
raises the significant question, “Where do we go from here?’ In order to assist 
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Dr. Peterson and the other members of the committee and Mr. Medsker and his 
committee, I am writing this letter. 

We spent Monday and Tuesday of this week with the Southern Association of 
Junior Colleges. The national-defense plan of our association was discussed on 
three occasions. It was adopted unanimously and enthusiastically. It seems 
to me that the basic idea of education and military training being received 
concurrently is the objective which all of us have in view. Practically all other 
plans which have been proposed—‘“the cutting score,” Mr. Conant’s plan pub- 
lished in this week’s Look, etc.—provide for a program of either education or 
military training, but not both concurrently. The vital difference between ours 
and all others that have been proposed is that both military training and educa- 
tion can be given effectively at the same time. This, it seems to me, is the idea 
we need to emphasize. We shall not be able to work out all details, because 
that must be left to those who would administer the plan. 

The pattern for what we propose has already been set by our national military 
academies, the land-grant colleges, and others operating under the Halloway 
plan, colleges with ROTC, essentially military colleges and junior colleges and 
so forth. I have received a number of replies from military junior colleges to a 
questionnaire which I addressed to them. I have received not one single objec- 
tion to the plan of military training and education concurrently. Every reply 
has been enthusiastic. Not a single respondent has questioned the wisdom and 
feasibility of uniting education and military training as a single plan in colleges, 
universities, and junior colleges. 

This southern group has selected a chairman for each State. This chairman 
will be responsible for making a survey in his State of the essential facilities that 
would be demanded in carrying out our proposed plan. He will secure authoriza- 
tion from the junior colleges in his State to represent them as their spokesman 
before the Senate and House Armed Services Committees. It is hoped that a 
spokesman will be privileged to appear before the legislative committees from 
every State which has junior colleges and which is interested to have its testi- 
mony presented. 

I suggest, therefore, that this plan be extended to every State with junior 
colleges. By next week I shall outline specific instructions regarding pres- 
entations of materials before the Senate and the House committees to each 
chairman in the Southern States. My suggestion is that Peterson in California, 
Gaiser in the Northwest Association, Marston in the North Central, Bethel and 
Wilson in the New England and Middle States, select someone in each State who 
will do what the southern group has gone on record to do. Their names should 
be sent to me so that I can make direct contact with them. 

The junior colleges in the various States may need to raise a fund to pay 
the expenses of their spokesman to Washington when and if he is called to 
testify. 

Regardless of the fact that our testimonies may be strikingly similar, the 
real force of our testimonies will come by presenting to Congress testimony upon 
testimony from State after State regarding our desires and convictions. We 
may not get all that we ask for. In fact, we may not get anything. We shall 
never know, however, until we try. If the general plan we have outlined can 
be carried out, there will be one certain fact: Namely, Congress will know that 
there are junior colleges in the United States enthusiastically interested in 
national defense and our institutions will not be bypassed when plans are made 
for the utilization of educational institutions. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jesse P. Boaue. 
Berecutive Secretary. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING NATIONAL DEFENSE AND HIGHER EDUCATION PRESENTED 
BY H. BE. JENKINS, PRESIDENT OF TYLER JUNIOR COLLEGE, MEMBER OF THE Na- 
TIONAL COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COL- 
LEGES, REPRESENTING THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES, AND THE 
Texas ASSOCIATION OF PuBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGES 


INTRODUCTION 
The institutions of higher education which are herein represented, junior col- 


leges, are 2-year institutions which offer academic, business, general, vocational, 
and other training. 
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These institutions desire to place before the committee a request for the con- 
sideration of one of the aspects of the Manpower Act with which they are 
directly concerned; that is, the relationship between higher education and 
universal military training. 

In making this request for consideration, it is desired at the outset by 
these institutions to emphasize the fact that each of them is ready at any 
time to use its facilities and personnel in any way that the defense of the Nation 
may be strengthened; or, if desired, to turn those facilities over to the National 
Government for that purpose. 

It is distinctly recognized that first consideration must be given to the pro- 
tection of the Nation, its liberties, and its institutions. 


BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 


It is assumed that this Nation and all of the free world is now faced with a 
problem of two distinct phases: (1) meeting the immediate needs of nationa! 
defense and (2) meeting the long-term needs of national defense. 

1. The suggestions made herein are concerned chiefly with the long-term 
needs. It is fully recognized that whatever measures are necessary must be 
taken first to meet the immediate danger to the Nation; and, if suggestions 
herein made do not meet these immediate needs, it is fully recognized that these 
proposals must be modified, postponed, or disregarded. 

2. The statements of the military leaders are accepted that this Nation must 
at all times have at least 3,500,000 men in uniform. Further, it is recognized 
that probably for many years to come every acceptable young man who attains 
the age of 18 must be required to take definite training for military service. 

3. However, the contest which faces the Nation has ideological and tech- 
nological aspects, as well as military. In such a contest it is believed that higher 
education as offered by the institutions which are herein represented can make 
a definite contribution. 

4. It is the thesis of this statement, therefore, that if a plan can be devised 
whereby considerable numbers of young men can be given military training and 
at the same time be permitted to enroll for at least three-fourths of a regular 
college course the long-term needs of the Nation will be better met and possibly 
short-term needs may also be fulfilled. 


SUGGESTED PLANS FOR CONSIDERATION 


It is requested that the proposals submitted by the American Association of 
Junior Colleges through its executive secretary, Dr. Jesse Bogue, receive the 
consideration of the committee, and this statement is submitted in their support. 

These proposals suggest various plans whereby every young man who attains 
the age of 18 will receive his military training as required by the national 
defense. He may meet this obligation in either of the following ways: 

(1) (a) Enlistment in any of the regular military establishments or ()) 
appointment to the national military academies. 

(2) In addition to these plans (listed in item 1, above), it is proposed that new 
plans (or modifications of existing plans) be inaugurated to meet the new situa- 
tion which confronts the Nation. 

It is suggested that in such institutions as the.junior colleges there be estab- 
lished units of the ROTC, or military training programs similar to the ROTC, 
whereby acceptable students will be permitted to take at least three-fourths of 
a regular college course and at the same time receive essential military training. 

(a) It is suggested that such a proposal is feasible because military training 
has gone hand in hand with higher education for many years. The ROTC 
program at the present time in land-grant senior colleges, nonmilitary senior 
colleges, and military junior colleges is an illustration of this fact . 

(b) The plan proposed by the American Association of Junior Colleges and 
advocated herein is essentially that the ROTC plan be extended and intensified 
(or a similar program be inaugurated) so that nonmilitary junior colleges may 
operate the first two basic years of the ROTC program. The first 6 months of 
this course could he devoted to the basic military training required as preparation 
for immediate military service as emergency needs require; or, if immediate 
needs make it necessary, the enrollees could be required to serve a 3- or 4-monthi 
training period in a regular military establishment before enrollment in the 
proposed program. é' 
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(c) The ROTC program (or similar program) should be extended and inten- 
sified with regard to its military curriculum and training. Two or three times 
the present amount of time allotted could be devoted to the military phases of 
the student’s activities. 

(d) Such a program in junior colleges would make it possible for a promising 
pool of trained men, noncommissioned officers, and prospective commissioned of- 
ficers to be available. For the latter, it should be readily possible for the most 
capable students to transfer to senior colleges in the ROTC program without 
loss of any kind. 

The program could include full summer training camps at regular military 
establishments. 

Students who fail to show proper progress in either college or military training 
at designated periods (for example, each 6-week period) could be taken from the 
collegiate military training program and assigned to some other phase of the 
military program. 

(e) Not all colleges would wish to have military units on their campuses and 
not all would be able to do so, However, by the utilization of such junior colleges 
as might be willing and in position to offer their facilties for such a program, the 
following advantages, among others, would be expected to accrue to the National 
Government ; 

(1) Thousands of young men would receive their military training and be 
enabled to pursue higher education (or specialized courses) at the same time. 

(2) The great majority of junior college students live at home. They could 
take their military training while living at home in the same manner as students 
who live away from home in dormitories. Such a plan is now operated in 
Arlington, Tex., in the junior college there. Photographs of this successful 
military training program are submitted with this statement. 

There would be a tremendous financial saving to the Government with regard 
to the subsistence of these men. 

Likewise, the saving in manpower and finances made by eliminating the neces- 
sity for building barracks and other facilities would be of material assistance to 
the Nation as it mobilizes its resources for defense. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE OF New YorK—A Report 
ON MANPOWER, SUPPORTING A NATIONAT, TRAINING AND SERVICE ACr AND PRo- 
POSING CONSTRUCTIVE MODIFICATION OF THE CONANT PLAN 


I 


Two imperatives confront the Government and people of the United States in 
our present perilous situation. The first is the immediate rebuilding of our 
fighting strength to a point which will command the respect of our enemies and 
the confident cooperation of our friends. The second is to accomplish this in 
ways which give all possible recognition to the need of maintaining and, indeed, 
recruiting maximum strength on all other fronts, including the technological, 
the economic, and the ideological. 

It is not enough to meet one of these imperatives by sacrificing the other. In 
the light of recent and tragic developments in Korea, the urgent necessity 
of rebuilding our armed strength requires no further demonstration. On the 
hasis of “nose-count,” however, the United States and others now cooperating 
in United Nations efforts to combat aggression cannot hope to match the forces 
at the disposal of Soviet imperialism. While doing all that we can to redress the 
quantitative balance, we must recognize that our best hope of averting war—as 
of winning any war which may be forced upon us—is in maintaining and extend- 
ing the superior quality of our training and equipment, leadership and morale. 

We must plan, moreover, for two eventualities. The first is an immediate 
extension of Communist aggression, whether limited or all-out. The second is 
a prolonged period of extreme tension. In either case, our hope of peace or, 
alternatively, of effective resistance must depend upon the speed and effective- 
hess with which the United States takes the lead in rebuilding its own strength 
and that of the free world. 

Should a Soviet attack be launched forthwith, top priority would, of course, 
have to be accorded to the task of immediate and total mobilization. In that 
event, we assume that all new plans now being considered for the recruitment 
and training of the Armed Forces would have to be shelved in favor of strength- 
ening and extending the existing machinery of selective service. We assume 
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that veterans who constitute our best reserve of trained and experienced men 
would have to be recalled. We assume that the scope of selective service would 
have to be extended to include younger as well as older men. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it is argued that discussion of essentially longer-range proposals 
for universal training and national service may well be futile. 

This argument we reject. Preparations for one alternative must not be per- 
mitted to disrupt wise planning for the other. We believe, therefore, that such 
proposals for a period of national training and service as that put forward, for 
example, by Mr. Conant, of Harvard, call for immediate study and constructive 
criticism. Mr. Conant’s proposal has accordingly been analyzed and discussed 
by the top representatives of the 95 institutions, public and private, which com- 
prise the Association of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York. For- 
mulation of such constructive criticism of the plan as appeared to reflect a con- 
sensus of the association at its recent meeting was entrusted to the executive 
committee. This report, which at the same time proposes concrete modifications 
in the Conant plan, is the result. 


Il 


Applying the basic criteria set forth at the outset of this report, we find that 
Mr. Conant’s proposal ostensibly meets the first of the two imperatives but sig- 
nally fails to meet the second. We agree that present exigencies require that 
on reaching military age all of America’s young men should be subject without 
exception to a minimum 2-year period of national training and service. We 
agree that for the able-bodied this would involve military training and service— 
subject only to such minor exceptions as might be ordered from time to time by 
a National Manpower Authority as hereinafter proposed. We further agree 
thatewith respect to basic training, time is of the essence, and that provision 
should be made for such training at the earliest possible moment after a young 
man reaches age 18. We emphatically disagree, however, with the proposition 
that the national interest requires, or is best served by, uniformity of timing 
with respect to the subsequent period of service. 

It is this rigid provision for uniform timing of the entire period of service 
which constitutes the fatal defect of the Conant plan as it now stands. In urging 
that the service be performed “before a young man takes his place in the pro- 
ductive activities of the Nation,’ Mr. Conant is on firm ground. We reject, how- 
ever, as both unnecessary and inconsistent with other vital national needs his 
insistence that it be performed in all cases “before a young man begins his post 
high school education.” 

We reject it as unnecessary because the great bulk of our youth, whose school- 
ing terminates with high school or earlier, would become immediately available 
to the Armed Forces in any case—and would be supplemented annually by those 
who had either completed or failed to complete further education and training.’ 
We reject it as short-sighted because it would interrupt that very flow of broadly 
and specially trained manpower whose contributions are quite as important to 
the military as to the recruitment of our strength on other fronts. Moreover, a 
complete 2-year hiatus in the flow of young men into our technical and agricul- 
tural institutes, and our colleges and universities, would weaken irreparably 
an educational system upon the effectiveness of whose research and teaching 
depends the recruitment of our strength on every front, now and for the future. 
The problem is not what happens to “dear old Siwash,” although there may be 
those who love it. The problem is how far we can afford at this critical moment 
any avoidable weakening of our total educational system, considered as a national 
resource. 

It is our contention not only that this damage can be avoided but that 
basically this requires a relatively slight modification of the Conant formula. 
In general and subject to certain safeguards, all that is needed is greater flexi- 
bility with respect to the timing of the period of national service, as distinct 
from basic training. 

Concretely—and subject only to such limitations as military needs may reason- 
ably dictate—we propose— 

(1) that provision be made for basic military training immediately a 
young man reaches the military age; and 

(2) that induction for his subsequent period of service normally com- 
mence with the breaking off or completion of his schooling at either the 
high school or post high school level. 


For our interim period, any plan of national training and service would undoubtedly 
have to be supplemented by induction through selective service, whether the total strength 
of the Armed Forces be fixed at three millions or five. 
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Such a proposal, we believe, would improve the quality and effectiveness of 
the forces which will at any given moment constitute our front line of military 
strength. It would assure the maintenance—and if necessary the expansion— 
of the Reserve Officers Training Corps already established at our colleges and 
universities by the military. While conserving a flow of trained manpower for 
military, scientific, and other national needs, it would also assure the effective 
use of existing permanent facilities, and so eliminate the need for costly and 
inferior duplication. Since none would be exempt from service by reason of 
5 post high school training and study, this provision for flexible timing cannot 
: justly be attacked as undemocratic. 

On the one hand, assuming that they would have had their basic training, 
men who were permitted—or required—to continue their studies beyond the 
high school level would constitute a trained reserve force, subject to call in any 

; total emergency. On the other hand, their later induction might as easily 
subject them to greater as to lesser hazards. Finally, as a safeguard against 
ES wasteful or ill-considered allocation of manpower, applicants for post high school 
training and education might well be required to meet certain standards imposed 
: by a national test, as well as the admission requirements of accredited institu- 
- tions. Such a national test, incidentally, might impose higher or lower standards 
x in balancing at any time the immediate needs of the military as against the 
; needs for an uninterrupted flow of trained manpower. 
E This leads to a further suggestion and an urgent recommendation. If today 
a the United States must more than ever be the arsenal of democracy, it is also 
Ee the free world’s foremost laboratory, bread basket, and source of productive 
strength. Again, if the free nations are to win the war of ideologies—if the 
big lie is successfully to be combated by a vast crusade of truth—it will be 
because the United States has taken the initiative in recruiting and mobilizing 
B on this front the full force of freedom’s resources. Such mobilization, moreover, 
suggests the manifold contributions to be made by our young women, who should 
therefore be encouraged to volunteer in large numbers for a period of national 
Ee service. 
j And now for our final and urgent recommendation. If, on the industrial and 
E economic front, allocation of equipment and raw materials is required in the 
E national interest, will anything less be adequate with respect to our human 
ef resources? We believe not. We also believe that it is not a moment too soon 
; to eliminate the existing confusion in the authority and responsibilities of Gov- 
Re ernment agencies, including the military, which now deal piecemeal with our 















i" manpower problems. 
F We therefore urge that immediate consideration be given by the President 
B and the Congress to the establishment of a national manpower authority, broadly 

representative of the major aspects of our national life, including the military, 

but headed by a civilian directly responsible to the President. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOHN C, ADAMS, 
Hofstra College, President, 
ps CARTER DAVIDSON, 
y Union College, Vice President, 
ALAN W. Brown, 
Hobart College, Secretary-Treasurer. 
if ALVIN C. EuricH, 
é State University of New York, 
¥ Rev. RAYMOND W. Scuouren, §S. J., 
a Canisius College, 
q Harry N. Wricut, 
3 The City College, 
Executive Committee? 

‘ Epmunp BE. Day, 


Cornell University, 
P Donatp W. GILBERT, 
t University of Rochester, 
EVvrerEtTr CASsr, 
Colgate University, 
Consultants, 
DrCEMBER 12, 1950. 







‘ ? Although President Eisenhower of Columbia is a member of this committee, an urgent 
Summons to Washington prevented his attendance at the meeting or participation in the 
Preparation of this report. 
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Senator Cuapman. The acting chairman will add that during the 
course of this hearing numerous statistics and charts have been pre- 
sented by sundry w itnesses and we will ask General Mudge of the com- 
mittee staff to See that these charts and statistics are made available 
to General Hershey who will be our principal witness when we recon- 
vene tomorrow, in order that he may have an opportunity to look 
over them and make whatever observations or comments he may wish 
to make when he appears at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask you a question? Are 
the junior colleges going to appear through their association, do you 
know ¢ 

Senator CuarMan. General Mudge, can you answer that question’ 

Mr. Muper. The answer is “Yes”. 

Senator CHapMAN. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chapman, I want to raise this question here 
for the staff to furnish us the information—through whatever chan- 
nels they see fit—of the 18-year-olds of whom we have spoken so much, 
what percent of them failed to finish high school, and then of those 
that do finish, what is the age, dividing them into groups. Some 
finish at 17, some at 1214 and 18 and beyond. 

Senator CHAapMAN. General Mudge, will you endeavor to get an 
answer to those questions ? 

Mr. Monee. Yes. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you. If there are no further statements 
the committee will stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Thursday, January 18, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 18, 1951 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson (chair- 
inan of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (Texas) (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), Chapman, Hunt, Morse, Bridges, and Saltonstall. 

Also present: (Members ex officio) Senators Richard B. Russell, 
John C. Stennis, and William F. Knowland. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

Last evening between 5 and 6 o’clock we received a letter dated 
January 17 from Secretary of Defense George C. Marshall. With this 
letter was a sectional analysis of the proposed Universal Military 
Service Training Act, and a draft of the proposed UMST legislation. 

In view of the time the letter was received, and the very great 
interest of the press and by the country in the proposed legislation, 
I asked the officials at the Pentagon to release the letter. I understand 
they did that last evening by agreement with the committee. 

I will now give each member a copy of the letter and the sectional 
analysis of the bill. 

I have conferred with Senator Russell this morning, and after dis- 
cussing it with our staff member, General Mudge, it was our thought 
that we would introduce this bill today as a substitute to S. 1. Senator 
Russell will introduce it by request. Any members of the committee 
who desire to go on the bill will have that privilege. 

I understand that the chairman of the House committee is also in- 
terested in this bill. 

The staff will distribute these copies. It is understood that this is 
being introduced by Senator Russell, Senator Johnson and other 
members who were on the original bill. This does not preclude your 
offering any amendments, nor does it imply that you embrace all of 
the bill or any part of it. In view of the fact that the entire com- 
mittee introduced Senate 1, it was our thought that they should have 
an opportunity to join in introducing this, by request, as the original 
introducers. 

Senator Sauronsraui. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
be glad to do so. 

Senator Jomnson. The staff will poll all the members of the com- 
mittee. I will have to leave a little early today. I will ask someone to 
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preside in my absence. When we meet at 12 o’clock we will introduce 
it. In the meantime we will poll the members of the committee. 

This afternoon we hope to hear the Department of Agriculture, 
the Federal Security Agency, and the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, That plan depends on how we get along with our hearings 
this morning. 

Tomorrow we plan to meet at 10 o’clock, and hope to hear from 
General Bradley and the Joint Chiefs. 

The subcommittee has before it this morning the Director of Se- 
lective Service, General Hershey. 

General Hershey administered the Selective Service System during 
World War II. He resumed this vital post when the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, the present law, was enacted. 

The Selective Service System is a civilian agency. It is basically 
an organization of volunteer, nonpaid personnel. 

Whatever manpower legislation the Congress may finally enact, the 
registration must be carried out by the Selective Service System. 

In view of the foregoing, it would be a major mistake if the commit- 
tee did not get from General Hershey, the Director of Selective Serv- 
ice, his views both as to the need for any revisions in the present Se- 
lective Service Act, and the adequacy of such recommendations as are 
embodied in the proposal which Secretary Marshall laid before the 


subcommittee a week ago. 

Now, General Hershey, before you proceed, without objection, we 
will insert in the record a copy of General Marshall's letter and a copy 
of the section-by-section analysis, together with the draft of the pro- 
posed bill. Without objection it is so inserted. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Washington 25, D. C., January 17, 1951. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING BILL SUBMITTED TO CONGRESS BY 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


A proposed Universal Military Service and Training Act was submitted to 
Congress today by the Secretary of Defense, General Marshall. It was received 
by Senator Lyndon Johnson of the Senate Armed Services Committee Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, and Chairman Carl Vinson of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 

General Marshall, in letters to the chairmen of the congressional committees 
concerned with this legislation, described the proposal as follows: 

“This bill would establish a program of universal military service and train- 
ing; it would lower the minimum age for induction into the armed services from 
19 years to 18; it would extend the period of service for those inducted from 
21 months to 27, and it would add 1 year to the enlistment period of all men 
whose original enlistments were scheduled to expire during fiscal years 1952 
or 1953.” 

General Marshall further said: 

“The bill would make it the national obligation of all physically fit young 
men reaching the age of 18 to undergo military service and training and to 
follow that service with a specified term of duty in a Reserve component. ‘The 
obligation to serve would be universal, but care would be taken in the first 
years of the program not to bring in 18-year-olds so rapidly that they could 
not make a useful contribution to our immediate military strength. As part of 
this orderly introduction of universal military service and training, effort would 
be made to confine initial calls to those closest to their nineteenth birthday. 
This would insure the greatest fairness in the way we put the plan into operation. 

“Under the bill, moreover, no youth under the age of 19 could be sent overseas 
with less than 4 months of training. This would virtually rule out, except in a 
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dire emergency, the probability that any young man brought into service in the 
early years of this program would go into a combat area before he was 19. 
However, it is our strong fear that writing into the law a specific prohibition 
against sending men out of the United States before their nineteenth birthday 
would cripple the services in meeting a sudden, ruthless, and violent action by 
, our possible enemy.” 

A copy of General Marshall's letter to the committee chairmen is attached. 






















THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., January 17, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 
My Dear Mr. CHarirnMAN: There is forwarded herewith a draft of legislation 
to provide for the common defense and security of the United States and to 
permit the more effective utilization of manpower resources of the United States 
by authorizing universal military service and training, and for other purposes. 
“This bill would establish a program of universal military service and training ; 
it would lower the minimum age for induction into the armed services from 19 
years to 18; it would extend the period of service for those inducted from 21 
months to 27, and it would add 1 year to the enlistment period of all men whose 
original enlistments were scheduled to expire during fiscal years 1952 or 1953. 
This is the principal proposal in the Department of Defense legislative program 





Be for 1951. The principles embodied in this legislation have the approval of the 
Es President, the Bureau of the Budget, the Director of Selective Service and all the 
be: civilian agencies concerned with manpower problems. Its prompt enactment 


by the Congress is urged by the Secretary of Defense and the civilian and military 
heads of all the Armed Forces. 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 

























In the judgment of the Department of Defense, this bill represents the hest way 
to meet our immediate need for expanded fighting forces and, at the same time, 
provide an enduring base for our military strength. Any program that fails to 
accomplish both these objectives, at a cost we can support, will be inadequate to 
guarantee our own security or to contribute to the establishment of lasting peace. 

We are confronted with a world situation of such gravity and such unpredict- 
ability that we must be prepared for effective action, whether the challenge comes 
with the speed of sound or is delayed for a lifetime. To continue to put our 
reliance on our forces in being without making provision for a dependable civilian 
reserve of trained military manpower would put a crushing burden on the pro- 
ductive economy that is the basis of our national strength. 

What we need, and what this bill would provide, is the assurance that we would 
be able to build up our combat forces with all’ possible speed and that we would 
be able to maintain whatever strength might be needed for as long as might be 
necessary to insure world peace. Through the authorization of a permanent 
system of universal military service and training, we could achieve these ends 
with minimum cost in men and money and with the least necessary dislocation 
of industry, agriculture, education, and family life. 

The bill would make it the national obligation of all physically fit young men 
reaching the age of 18 to undergo military service and training and to follow that 
service with a specified term of duty in a Reserve component. The obligation to 
serve would be uiversal, but care would be taken in the first years of the program 
not to bring in 18-year-olds so rapidly that they could not make a useful contribu- 
tion to our immediate military strength. As part of this orderly introduction 
of universal military service and training, effort would be made to confine initial 
calls to those closest to their nineteenth birthday. This would insure the greatest 
fairness in the way we put the plan into operation. 

Under the bill, moreover, no youth under the age of 19 could be sent overseas 
With less than 4 months of training. This would virtually rule out, except in a 
dire emergency, the probability that any young man brought into service in the 


: early years of this program would go into a combat area before he was 19. How- 
: ever, it ls our strong fear that writing into the law a specific prohibition against 


Sending men out of the United States before their nineteenth birthday would 
cripple the services in meeting a sudden, ruthless, and violent action by our 
possible enemy. 
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Experience in both world wars has shown that men of 18 are among our bravest 
and best fighters; they have a strength and spirit that is both a support and an 
inspiration to their comrades in arms. But if they are to make their full con- 
tribution to our defense efforts, we must make certain that they receive adequate 
training and that they then be allowed to take their rightful place as a mainstay 
of our fighting forces, to the extent that the national interest requires. 

In the present period of urgent need for enlarging our combat potential, those 
who were brought into the universal military service and training program 
would serve for a total period of 27 months, of which at least 4 would be devoted 
to training. As soon as the need abated, the President would have the right to 
cut down the service requirement and eventually to eliminate everything, except 
training. There would remain at all times an obligation that these young men 
reaching 18 devote from 4 to 6 months to training so they could be fitted into 
Reserve units and thus give us a durable layer of military protection that would 
survive the alternate moods of public alarm or complacency. 

The suggestion that the term of service and training be longer than the present 
selective-service period of 21 months is based on the unanimous opinion of the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps that 27 months is the shortest period 
of service that is consistent with national security in this period when so much 
of our effort and our personnel must be devoted to the training of men entering 
military duty for the first time. 

It takes so long and requires such an outlay in both funds and training person- 
nel to impart the basic military skills required in our highly mechanized military 
forces that the release of men in less than 27 months at this crucial stage of 
world history represents a major element of military weakness. The proposal 
that the total term of service be 27 months would apply not only to those coming 
in under universal military service and training, but also to those under selective 
service. Under the present 21-month term, men return to civilian life just at the 
point when their military usefulness becomes greatest. The Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Bradley, has estimated that we would gain nearly 
50 percent in practical utility by the extra 6 months of service we recommeni. 

We recognize that 6 monthis is a long time in the lives of our young men. We 
make this recommendation for longer service only because we believe it is impera- 
tive to the attainment of the combat readiness we need in the tense months and 
years that lie ahead. 

It is the recognition that our plans must be as dependable over the long haul 
as they are in the next year or two that makes the Department of Defense so 
emphatic in its belief that universal military service and training should be 
enacted without delay. We do not contend that there is no other way to meet 
the immediate manpower goals of the armed services, but we do insist that there 
is no other method that answers our immediate and our long-term needs with the 
same degree of certainty, the same economy, and the same regard for the total! 
needs of our country, both civilian and military. 

Since Washington first tried to win congressional approval for a program of 
universal training 150 years ago, our military effectiveness has been hampered 
and our survival as a nation imperiled by the lack of trained reserves. Our 
desire for peace has cause us to throw aside our military strength before peace 
was secure, and the result has been to encourage aggression and war on the 
part of our potential enemies. 

Universal military service and training represents the most effective, eco- 
nomical, and democratic answer to this problem. It avoids the necessity for 
maintaining over the years a large standing Army, Navy, and Air Force and tlius 
contributes not only to a Military Establishment that is within our capacity to 
sustain, but also keeps intact our American tradition of holding the professional 
military forces to the lowest level compatible with our security. 

This is the time to give convincing proof both to those who hate us and those 
who look to us as a citadel of liberty that we have adopted a military posture 
that we can and will maintain for as long as it may be needed, on a basis that 
guarantees equality of sacrifice and that will not impose a ruinous financial drain 
on our productive energies. 

We feel that the year between a young man’s eighteenth and nineteenth birth- 
days is the proper year in which to begin fulfilling the obligation for service this 
bill would establish. This is the age that would entail the least upset in the 
life of a young man and the smallest dislocation of education, industry, and family 
life. 

At 18 most young men are finishing high school and not yet embarked 00 
college or a life work. Few have married, and even fewer have children. They 
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are at a transitional stage in their careers. We do not minimize the hardship 
it causes them or their families to have these young men enter military service, 
put this hardship is substantially less than that involved in calling in men after 
they have their roots more deeply fixed in jobs, higher education, and family or 
community affairs. 

We would be operating too closely to the danger line if we had to satisfy our 
present military manpower ceiling of 3.5 million men with no changes in the 
present selective-service law, other than a 27-month period of service and a 
1-year extension of enlistments. Any rise in casualties or any worsening of the 
military situation that forced an upward revision of our strength requirement 
would wipe out the safety margin and jeopardize attainment of the needed force. 

It would, of course, be possible to call up husbands and fathers among the 
nonveteran group between the ages of 19 and 26, but the social damage of such a 
call would be inealeulably greater than that involved in calling 18-year-olds, very 
few of whom have dependents. It would also be possible to ask congressional 
authorization to recall veterans, but no one could seriously argue that it was fair 
and democratic to recall those who have already given so much to the service of 
their country while these younger men remained immune from duty. 

We fee! that broadening the liability for service to take in 18-year-olds is not 
only necessary and just, but also it will make it easier for us to build our military 
strength to the required levels with minimum disruption of the industrial, agri- 
cultural, scientific, and educational resources that play so substantial a part in 
our greatness as a nation and a force for world betterment. 

We recognize that there can be no long-range security for America in a program 
that denudes our industries and farms of skilled technicians or that interferes 
with our preeminence in science and general education. The proposed legisla- 
tion contains specific safeguards intended to keep our colleges, laboratories, and 
industries healthy. Moreover, the calling up of 18-vear-olds will considerably 
increase our ability to recommend deferments in the 19-to-26 group for men who 
possess skills that are essential to the promotion of high industrial and agricul- 
tural production or who are pursuing courses of study in fields of vital importance 
to both our civilian and military economy. 

In recognition of the democratic principle that all military undertakings 
should have civilian understanding, interest, and support, provision is made for 
the appointment of a committee of distinguished citizens to advise the President 
on administration of the universal military service and training program and 
the welfare of men inducted under it. Similarly, all procedures for selecting 
students to be deferred and for supervising any program of national scholarships 
that might be set up to insure fullest equality of educational opportunity would 
be in the hands of civilian experts, rather than the military authorities. 

We are mindful that the principle of equal obligation requires that every 
young man who can be effectively used in the Military Establishment participate 
in the program. Accordingly, we ask the Congress to consider the establishment 
in a civilian agency of a plan to assist in the rehabilitation of those who suffer 
from minor physical handicaps and who are desirous of making their contribu- 
tion to the national welfare through induction into this program. 

It is our conviction that this bill will give our country the maximum return 
in security for every dollar we invest in a military program that may have to 
be maintained at a high level for years to come. 

We feel that it represents the practical way to put into effect an enduring pro- 
gram for the protection of our country and the defeat of aggression—a plan that 
is geared both to our immediate and long-term problems and that can be sus- 
tained with minimum strain on our human and industrial resources. Its adop- 
tion will be a major contribution to the strengthening of the country and the 
attainment of stability and peace in the world. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Gerorce C. MARSHALL. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington, January 18, 1951. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 


Chairman, Armed Services Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 
DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the draft of the universal military service and train- 
ing bill for submission to your committee, one provision was inserted that does 
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not represent the policy of the Department of Defense and that should be delete: 
from the draft. 

In its present form, section 1 (p) of the bill (p. 3, lines 3 and 4) would repeal 
the provision of the existing law for deferment of the sole surviving son in 
families that have already lost one or more sons in the Armed Forces. We re- 
spectfully request that section 1 (p) of the draft bill, as transmitted to you 
committee, be revised to eliminate the words “and subsection (0).” This woul 
leave the existing rules for deferment of sole surviving sons unchanged. 

Sincerely, 
G. C. MARSHALL. 





SecTionaL ANALYSIS OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING AcT 


Section 1: Amends the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, as indicated 
in the following subsections, and includes amendments to authorize universal 
military service and training: 

(a) Changes the title from “Selective Service Act of 1948” to “Universal Mili- 
tary Service and Training Act” and revises existing wording as to the intent of 
Congress in accordance with the purposes of this bill. 

(b) Repeals section 2 of the present act which prescribes personnel strength 
ceilings for the Armed Forces. 

(c) Requires registration for induction at age 17 instead of age 18 in order that 
sufficient data for classification may be available for sufficient periods of time 
before such persons become liable for induction. 

(d) Reduces the age limit for liability for induction from 19 to 18. This pro- 
vision lays a foundation for universal military service and training and makes 
available an additional manpower pool of approximately 1,000,000 or more men 
of which it is estimated that approximately 800,000 would be acceptable for 
induction into the Armed Forces. 

(e) Provides authority for selection and induction by age groups which is 
essential for the establishment of universal military service and training and 
also makes clarifying amendments to delete references to 1-year enlistments 
and personnel ceilings which are repealed elsewhere in the bill. 

(f) Makes clarifying amendment as to acceptability and physical and mental 
fitness in order to assure uniformity in the Armed Forces. 

(gz) Requires that no trainee (a person who is inducted before age 19) shall be 
permanently assigned to duty, except training duty, at any installation which is 
located outside of the continental limits of the United States or to duty ina 
combat area during his initial period of basic training (first 4 to 6 months after 
induction) and that such persons be given full and adequate training. 

(h) Prescribes the period of service for inductees as 27 months instead of 
the present 21 months and revises the wording of subsection 4 (b) of the act 
to accord with other provisions of the act as well as with amendments in this 
bill. 

(i) Repeals the provisions of the present act which provide for short-term 
enlistments in the Regular Army for 21 months. Persons inductible under this 
bill may apply for voluntary induction under section 4 (c) (4) of the act. 

(j) Prescribes new post-service reserve obligation for all future persons 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed prior to attaining 26 years of age. They are 
required to serve in a Reserve component for a period not to exceed 8 years less 
periods of active military service. The secretary of a military department (and 
the Secretary of the Treasury) may prescribe transfer to an organized unit of a 
Reserve component or an officers’ training program and persons who fail or 
refuse to participate therein are made subject to fine and imprisonment under 
section 12 of the act. Persons previously transferred to a Reserve component 
are not covered by the new requirement but retain the obligation under which 
they were transferred. Complete administrative flexibility is provided for 
equating or reducing this requirement, by regulation of the Secretary of Defense. 
Persons entering the service at age 26 or above are not subject to any postservice 
reserve requirement. This subsection also provides authority for the release of 
persons on active duty who volunteer to join certain Organized Reserve units 
prior to the terminal date of their period of active service in order to stimulate 
persons to voluntarily join the National Guard and other Reserve units which are 
critically short of qualified personnel. 

(k) Provides the same pay and allowances as now exist for persons inducted 
into the Armed Forces but permits the President to reduce the basic pay of 
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trainees to $30 for a period of not to exceed 6 months when he changes the type 
or duration of training and service hereunder. During such period, however, the 
dependents of trainees would receive the same benefits as the dependents of 
persons in the lowest enlisted pay grade. 

(1) Repeals present authority for 1-year, 18-year-old enlistees. 

(m) Extends the period of service for doctors, dentists, and allied specialists 
from 21 months to 27 months in consonance with the period prescribed for 
inductees and Reserves, and repeals the special deferment for medical, dental, 
etc., students in the doctors’ draft. Such students could still be deferred under 
the authority of subsection 6 (h). See also subsection (r) below.. 

(n) Provides authority for the President, upon recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, to increase the period of training to not to exceed 6 months; 
to decrease the 27-month period of service, but in no case to a lesser period of 
time than can be economically utilized; or to require only training without 
service. It provides further authority for changing or modifying the training 
given under the act. The President may vary his instructions with respect to 
different age groups, but otherwise such regulations must be uniform. This 
authority will permit coordination of the universal military training and service 
program with the needs of the Armed Forces generally. 

(o) Amends the technical provisions relating to selection and induction to 
authorize selection and induction by age groups which is essential for the 
establishment of the universal military service and training program contem- 
plated under this bill. 

(p) Repeals provisions of the present act providing for deferment of (1) 
persons enlisting in National Guard prior to age 18%; and (2) sole surviving 
sons. The repeal of these provisions will increase the available manpower 
pool and will decrease opportunities for young men to avoid universal military 
service and training. 

(q) Provides for the exemption from registration and induction of Naval 
Reserve midshipmen attending merchant marine schools, and of students enrolled 
in military colleges to be designated by the Secretary of Defense, which provide 
a curriculum comparable to that of the Military and Naval Academies. 

(r) Provides for the continuation of a flow of personnel into educational 
activities consonant with universal military service and training, as indicated 
in the following paragraphs: 

(1) Provides authority for the President, until June 30, 1954, to relieve from 
active service upon completion of the initial period of training, 75,000 persons 
enlisted or inducted into the Armed Forces for study or research in medicine, 
science, engineering, the humanities, or other fields determined to be in the 
national interest. Within 10 years from the completion of such study, indi- 
viduals may be reordered or inducted into active service for the completion of 
their required period of service of 27 months unless they perform service in the 
national interest for an equivalent period. This program, including selection 
of personnel, will be under civilian control. 

(2) Persons selected for enrollment or continuance in the senior division, 
ROTO, or similar programs may be deferred from induction. They must agree 
to accept a commission and serve 8 years after appointment (2 years on active 
duty or 3 years if subsidized). Such persons, however, would be required to 
have completed at least the equivalent of an initial period of basic training while 
enrolled in such programs. 

(3) The Secretary of each military department (and the Secretary of the 
Treasury) is authorized to establish officer-candidate programs. This paragraph 
is designed to give personnel who are not selected for, one of the other programs 
under this section an opportunity for attaining commissioned status while on 
active duty. 

(4) This paragraph states that nothing in this subsection shall prejudice the 
President’s deferment powers under section 6 (h) of the act. 

(s) Provides for the termination of high-school student postponements upon 
reaching age 19 instead of 20, as at present, and limits the postponement of 
induction of college students to the end of the academic year in which the student 
reaches the age of 18. This subsection would also change the “postponement” 
features of section 6 (i) to “deferments” in order that such persons may enlist 
at the end of the period for which deferred. 

(t) Repeals an obsolete provision authorizing recall of reservists. The present 
section 7 is not used as it is limited to reservists with less than 90 days’ active 
service, 
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(u) Provides reemployment rights for persons enlisting for the first time for 
not more than 4 years and specifically states such rights for volunteer reservists 
entering on active duty for a similar period. While it has always been the intent 
of Congress and the opinion of the executive branch that reservists volunteering 
for active duty are entitled to the reemployment and other benefits under sec- 
tion 9, many reservists have been discouraged from volunteering by the statement 
of employers that this section might not apply to such volunteers. This provision 
would also require employers to grant leave to employees reporting for induction 
or active duty and to reinstate those rejected. 

(v) Exempts members of the National Selective Service Appeal Board from 
prosecution under certain criminal statutes relating to Federal officers and em- 
ployees. Other uncompensated officials of the Selective Service System are now 
exempted from such statutes. 

(w) Amends definition of “ages” to conform with new limits prescribed by the 
bill. This provision also defines “active training and service,” “trainee,” “initial 
period of basic training,” and “inductee.” 

(x) Provides for indefinite extension of the act instead of termination on July 
9, 1951, as presently prescribed. 

(y) Extends preseut authority for the call of reservists to active duty to June 
30, 1953, and provides for a 27-month period of service instead of the present 21. 
It also extends the present authority for induction of doctors, dentists, and allied 
specialists to June 30, 1953. 

(z) Authorizes the President to establish a committee to advise and consult with 
him on the administration of those portions of this act relating to basic training. 
The committee would be composed of between five and eight persons, paid on a 
per diem basis, and would be authorized to have a staff headed by an executive 
secretary. 

(aan) Provides for the voluntary rehabilitation, through nonmilitary executive 
departments and agencies, of individuals not qualified for induction in the Armed 
Forces but who desire to enter therein. 

Section 2: Continues the authority of the President to extend enlistments until 
June 30, 1953, and specially provides that no person shall have his period of 
enlistment extended for more than 1 year. 

Section 3: Amends Public Law 655, Eighty-first Congress, suspending personnel 
strength ceilings by extending such suspensions until June 30, 1961. 

Section 4: Amends Public Law 655, Eighty-first Congress, suspending personnel 
strength ceilings by specifically removing the percentage strength limitations 
pertaining to female members of the Armed Forces. 

Section 5: Provides that increases in periods of service for any category shall 
apply to persons in such category who are serving on active duty on the date of 
enactment of this bili. 

Section 6: Is a separability clause. 


Drart or Proposep UMST LecrsLarion 


A BILL To provide for the common defense and security of the United States and to permit 
the more effective utilization of manpower resources of the United States by authorizing 
Universal Military Service and Training, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Selective Service Act of 1948 (62 
Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 of said Act-is amended to read as follows: 

“Section 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the ‘Universal Military Service and 
Training Act.’ 

“(b) The Congress hereby declares that an adequate armed strength must 
be achieved and maintained to insure the security of this Nation. 

“(c) The Congress further declares that in a free society the obligations and 
privileges of serving in the armed forces and the reserve components thereof 
should be shared generally, in accordance with a system which is fair and just, 
and which is consistent with the maintenance of an effective national economy 

“(d) The Congress further declares that adequate provision for national! 
security requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific research and develop- 
ment, health, and education, and the fullest possible development and utilization 
of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other critical manpower resources. 

“(e) To this end, the Congress further declares that it is the duty of all 
















































































citizens to engage in training for civilian and military service and to prepare 
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for the assumption of their responsibilities as citizens of a free and democratic 
Nation and to provide a continuing flow of personnel recently trained in modern 
techniques to assure a vital, ready reservoir to fill the military and civilian 
needs of the Nation including civil defense.” 

(b) Section 2 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(c) Section 3 of said Act is amended by striking out the word “eighteen” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the word “seventeen.” 

(d) The first sentence of subsection (a) of séction 4 of said Act is amended 
by striking out the word “nineteen” wherever it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “eighteen.” 

(e) The third sentence of the first paragraph of subsection (a) of section 
4 of said Act is hereby amended to read: “The President is authorized from 
time to time, whether or not a state of war exists, to select and induct into the 
armed forces of the United States for training and service in the manner pro- 
vided in this title (including but not limited to selection and induction by age 
group or age groups) such number of persons as may be required to provide and 
maintain the strength of the armed forces and to further the purposes of this 
Act.” 

(f) The second paragraph of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is 
amended to read as follows: “No person shall be inducted into the armed forces 
for training and service under this -title until his aeceptability in all respects, 
including his physical and mental fitness for such training and service, has been 
satisfactorily determined under standards prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States 
Coast Guard).” 

(zg) Paragraph 4 of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: ‘Every trainee shall be given full and 
adequate basis training for service in the armed force into which he is inducted 
and no trainee shall, during his initial period of basic training, be assigned for 
duty in a combat area, or be permanently assigned for duty, other than for 
training duty, at any installation located on land outside the continental limits 
of the United States.” 

(h) Subsection (b) of section 4 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
“(b) Each person inducted under the provisions of subsection (a) of this Sec- 
tion shall serve on active training and service in the armed forces for a period 
of twenty-seven consecutive months, unless sooner released, transferred, or 
discharged in accordance with standards and procedures prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
the United States Coast Guard) or as otherwise prescribed by subsection (d) 
of section 4 or by subsection (d) of section 6 of this title.” 

(i) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of section 4 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(j) Subsection (d) of section 4 of said Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Each person who, subsequent to the enactment of this paragraph, is 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed in an armed force of the United States prior 
to attaining the twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth, shall be obligated to 
serve, on active training and service and inactive service, for a total period of 
eight years unless sooner discharged in accordance with regulations and stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the United States Coast Guard). Each such person, on release 
from active training and service, shall, if physically and mentally qualified, be 
transferred to a reserve component of the armed forces, and shall serve therein 
for the remainder of the period which he is obligated to serve under this para- 
graph and shall be deemed to be a member of such reserve component during 
such period. In ease the Secretary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard), determines that enlistment, enrollment, or 
appointment in, or assignment to, an organized unit of a reserve component 
or an officers’ training program of the armed force in which he served is available 
to, and can, without undue hardship, be filled by any such person, it shall be 
the duty of such person to enlist, enroll, or accept appointment in, or accept 
assignment to, such organized unit or officers’ training program, and to serve 
satisfactorily therein. The Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, with 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense (and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the United States Coast Guard) may provide, by regulations 
which shall be as nearly uniform as practicable, for the release from active 
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duty prior to serving the periods required by subsection (b) of this section of 
individuals who volunteer for and are accepted into organized units of the 
National Guard and other reserve components. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
this subsection shall apply only to persons inducted, enlisted, or appointed in 
the armed forces prior to the enactment of this paragraph. Nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to prevent any person, while in a reserve component 
of the armed forces, from being ordered or called to active duty in such armed 
force.” 

(k) The first sentence of subsection (e) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: “With respect to the persons inducted into the armed forces 
for training and service under this title, there shall be paid, allowed, and ex- 
tended, for active training and service, the same pay, allowances, pensions, dis- 
ability and death compensation, and other benefits as are provided by law in 
the case of other members of the uniformed services of like grades and length 
of service of that component of the armed forces to which they are assigned, 
excépt that when the President shall so provide in an Executive Order pursuant 
to subsection (k) of this section, each trainee shall, during his initial period 
of basie training, be compensated at the monthly rate of thirty dollars in lieu 
of the basic pay that would otherwise be payable to him under this section. 
During such period in which the pay of trainees is thirty dollars a month, each 
such person, having a dependent or dependents as such terms are defined in the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949, shall be entitled to receive a dependency allow- 
ance equal to the sum of the basic allowance for quarters provided for persons 
in pay grade E-1 by section 302 (f) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949 
as amended by section 3 of the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950 plus forty 
dollars so long as the trainee has in effect an allotment equal to the amount of 
such dependency allowance for the support of the dependent or dependents on 
whose account the allowance is claimed.” 

(1) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 4 are repealed. 

(m) Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of section 4 of said Act is amended by 
striking out the words “subsection 6 (j) and 6 (o0)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “subsection 6 (j)” and by striking out the words “twenty-one” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “twenty-seven.” Said subsection (i) is 
further amended by striking out paragraph (3) thereof. 

(n) Section 4 of said Act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(k) Upon a finding by him that such action is justified by the strength of 
the armed forces in the light of international conditions, the President, upon 
recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, is authorized, by Executive 
erder, which shall be uniform in its application to all armed forces, and 
uniform in its application to all persons inducted under this title but which 
may vary as to age groups, to provide for: (1) increasing the initial periods of 
basic training to not to exceed six months, (2) changing or modifying the 
basic training given thereunder, (3) decreasing periods of service under this 
title but in no case to a lesser period of time than can be economically utilized, 
or (4) eliminating periods of service required under this title.” 

(o) Subsection (a) of section 5 of said Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following words: “: And provided further, 
That nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the selection or induction 
of persons by age groups under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President.” 

(p) Section 6 of said Act is amended by deleting therefrom.subsection (c) 
(2) and subsection (0). 

(q) Subsection (a) of section 6 of said Act is amended by inserting the words 
“midshipmen, Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Reserve; students 
enrolled in an officer procurement program at military colleges the curriculum 
of which is approved by the Secretary of Defense; immediately following the 
words “cadets, United States Coast Guard ;” 

(r) Subsection (d) of section 6 of said Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 6 (d) (1) The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations: 
as he may prescribe, (A) until June 30, 1954, to provide for the temporary 
removal from active training and service upon completion of their initial 
periods of basic training in the armed forces of not to exceed 75,000 persons 
annually, who shall be selected by such civilian officials or agencies of the 
Government as the President may designate, in order to permit such persons 
to engage in study or research in medicine, the sciences, engineering, the humani- 
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ties, and other fields Getermined by him to be in the national interest and while 
so engaged such persons shall not be deemed to be in military service (active 
or inactive) for any purpose; (B) to suspend for such persons the obligation to 
complete the period of military service required under subsection (b) of section 
4 of this title until the completion of such study or research, or until any such 
person ceases satisfactorily to pursue such study or research, whichever is the 
earlier; and (C) upon termination of such period of suspension, or at any time 
within not more than ten years thereafter, to reorder or induct such a person 
into active service in the same or another armed force for the unserved part of 
the period of service required under subsection (b) of section 4 of this title, 
unless such person performs other military or civilian service in the national 
interest for a period equivalent to such period of service in accordance with 
regulations prescribed by the President. 

“(2) Within such numbers as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense 
any person who, (A) has been or may hereafter be selected for enrollment or 
continuance in the senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Air 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
or the naval and Marine Corps officer candidate training program established by 
the Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1057) as amended, or the Reserve Officers’ 
Candidate program of the Navy, or the Platoon Leaders’ Class of the Marine 
Corps, or the officer procurement programs of the Coast Guard and the Coast 
Guard Reserve, or appointed an ensign, United States Naval Reserve, while 
undergoing professional training; (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a commission, 
if tendered, and to serve, subject to order of the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment having jurisdiction over him (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard), not less than two years on active duty after 
receipt of a commission; and (C) agrees to remain a member of a regular or re- 
serve component until the eighth anniversary of the receipt of a commission in ac- 
cordance with his obligation under subsection (d) of section 4 of this title, shall 
be deferred from induction for training and service under this title until after 
completion or termination of the course of instruction and so long as he continues 
in a regular or reserve status upon being commissioned, but shall not be exempt 
from registration. Such persons except those persons who have previously com- 
pleted an initial period of basic training or an equivalent period of active mili- 
tary training and service shall be required while enrolled in such programs to 
complete a period of training equal (as determined under regulations approved 
by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the 
United States Coast Guard) in duration and type of training to an initial period 
of basic training. There shall be added to the obligated active commissioned serv- 
ice of any person who has agreed to perform such obligatory service in return for 
financial assistance while attending a civilian college under any such training 
program a period of not to exceed one year. 

“(3) In addition to the training programs enumerated in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, and under such regulations as the Secretary of Defense (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard) may 
approve, the Secretaries of the military departments and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are authorized to establish officer candidate programs leading to the 
commissioning of persons on active duty. 

“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall be deemed to preclude the President from 
providing, by regulations prescribed under subsection (h) of this section, for 
the deferment from training and service of any category or categories of students 
for such periods of time as he may deem appropriate.” 

(s) Subsection (i) of section 6 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) (1) Any person who, while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of 
instruction at a high school or similar institution of learning, shall, upon the facts 
being presented to the local board, be deferred (A) until the time of his gradua- 
tion therefrom, or (B) until he attains the nineteenth anniversary of his birth, 
or (C) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruction, which- 
ever is the earliest. 

_ (2) Any person who upon attaining the eighteenth anniversary of his birth 
is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction at a college, university, 
or Similar institution shall, if he has not completed the academic year during 
W hich he attained the eighteenth anniversary of his date of birth, upon the facts 
being presented to the local board, be deferred (A) until the end of such academic 
year, or (B) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruction, 
Whichever is the earlier. Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed to pre- 
clude the President from providing, by regulations prescribed under subsection 
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(h) of this section for the deferment from training and service of any category 
or categories of students for such periods of time as he may deem appropriate.” 

(t) Section 7 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(u) Subsection (g) of section 9 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) (1) Any person who, subsequent to the date of enactment of this 
title, enlists in the Armed Forces of the United States (other than in a 
Reserve component) for not more than four years shall, if such enlistment 
is his first enlistment in the Armed Forces subsequent to the date of enact- 
ment of this title, be entitled, upon the expiration of his enlistment (includ- 
ing any extension thereof by law but not including any voluntary extension 
thereof) or upon his discharge under honorable conditions prior to the 
expiration thereof, to all the reemployment rights and other benefits pro- 
vided for by this section in the case of inductees. 

“(2) Any person who, subsequent to the effective date of this title enters 
upon active duty, whether or not voluntarily, in the Armed Forces of the 
United States or the Public Health Service in response to an order or ¢all 
te active duty shall, upon his relief from active duty under honorable condi- 
tions, be entitled to all of the reemployment rights and benefits provided 
by this section in the case of inductees, if he is relieved from active duty not 
later than four years after the date of entering upon active duty or as soon 
after the expiration of such four years as he is able to obtain orders relieving 
him from active duty. 

“(3) Any employee who holds a position described in paragraph (A) or 
(B) of subsection (b) of this section shall be granted a leave of absence by 
his employer for the purpose of being inducted or otherwise entering the 
Armed Forces of the United States. If rejected by such forces the employee 
shall be reinstated in his position without loss of seniority or status, or 
reduction in his rate of pay.” 

(v) Subsection (a) of section 13 of said Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the words “or persons appointed to or serving on the National Selective 
Service Appeal Board.” 

(w) Section 16 of said Act is amended by striking out the words “eighteen” 
and “eighteenth” in subsection (a) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words “seventeen” and “seventeenth” respectively, and adding the following 
subsection at the end thereof: “(j) The terms ‘active training and service’ shal! 
be deemed to mean any military service in the active Armed Forces; ‘trainee’ 
shall be deemed to mean a person inducted in the Armed Forces under this title 
prior to attaining the nineteenth anniversary of his birth who is undergoing an 
initial period of basic training in the active Armed Forces; ‘initial period of basic 
training’ or ‘initial basic training’ shall mean that period of four months (or not 
to exceed six months when prescribed by the President), following induction ; 
‘inductee’ shall mean any person inducted into the active Armed Forces under 
this title for active training and service.” 

(x) Section 17 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17 (a) Except as provided in this title all laws and parts of laws 
in conflict with the provisions of this title are hereby repealed to the extent of 
such conflict. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to 
earry out the provisions of this title.” 

(y) Section 21 of said Act and section 7 of the Act of September 9, 1950 
(Chapter 939 of the Laws of the Eighty-first Congress, second session), are 
hereby amended by striking out the words “July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “June 80, 1953.” Section 21 of said Act is hereby further 
amended by striking out the words “twenty-one” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “twenty-seven.” 

(z) Said Act is further amended by adding at the end of Title I thereof a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 22. (a) The President is hereby authorized to establish a Com- 
mittee to advise and consult with him on such phases of this title concerned 
with the initial periods of basic training of those inducted for training and 
service as he may designate. 

“(b) The Committee shall be composed of not less than five nor more 
than eight citizens of the United States. Members of the Committee sliall 
be appointed by the President without regard to the civil-service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949, and shall be paid such per diem rates of 
compensation and such subsistence and travel expenses as the President may 
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determine to be appropriate. The Committee shall have a Chairman 

designated from among its membership by the President. 

“(e) The Committee shall have a staff headed by an Executive Secretary 
who shall be appointed by the Committee and who shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate of $10,000 per annum. The Executive Secretary, subject 
to the direction of the Committee, is hereby authorized subject to the civil- 
service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended, to appoint and 
fix the compensation of such personnel as may be necessary to perform 
such duties as may be prescribed by the Committee in connection with the 
performance of its functions. 

“(d) To perform its functions the Committee shall utilize to the maximum 
extent the facilities and resources of the departments and agencies of the 
yovernment.” 

(aa) Said Act is further amended by adding at the end of Title I a new 

a section as follows: 

: “Sec. 23, The President, acting through such nonmilitary Executive De- 
partments and Agencies as he deems appropriate, is authorized to provide for 
the physical and mental rehabilitation of individuals examined for induc- 
tion under this title and rejected for failure to meet the standards for 
physical and mental fitness prescribed by the Secretary of Defense under 
section 4 (a) of this title. In carrying out this section the President may 
provide such medical or hospital treatment and such other training or 
education as he deems fit, including but not limited to the establishment of 
schools for the illiterate, providing psychiatric treatment, in- or out-patient 
medical, dental, or other treatment, and the providing of necessary pros- 
thetic devices. The benefits of this section shall be provided only to those 
persons who voluntarily accept them and who are found to have sufficient 
physical and mental capacities to warrant the opinion that they can be 
rehabilitated for training and service under this title. Upon the successful 
completion of such treatment, training, or education such persons may be 
inducted into the Armed Forces.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act of July 27, 1950 (Chapter 501 of the laws of 
the Eighty-first Congress, second session) is hereby amended by striking out the 
words “July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “June 30, 1953” 
and by adding at the end of said section a new sentence as follows: “No person 
whose enlistment has been extended heretofore or hereafter for twelve months 
pursuant to this Act shall have his enlistment extended for any additional 
period of time under this Act.” 

Sec. 38. The Act of August 3, 1950 (Chapter 537, 64 Statutes 408) is hereby 
amended by striking out “July 31, 1954” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 
30, 1961”. 

Sec. 4. The Act of August 3, 1950 (Chapter 537, 64 Statutes 408) is hereby 
amended by inserting the words “Sections 102, 202, 213, and 302 of the Women’s 
Armed Services Integration Act of 1948 (62 Statutes 357, 868, 369, and 371)” im- 
mediately following the word “including.” 

Sec. 5. Wherever in this amendatory Act the period of active service for any 
category of persons is increased, such increased period of service shall be appli- 
cable to all persons in such category serving on active duty in the Armed Forces 
on the date of the enactment of this amendatory Act. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act and of the 
application of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 




























Senator Jounson. General Hershey, have you participated in the 
formulation of the proposals now before the committee ? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. LEWIS B. HERSHEY, DIRECTOR OF 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 





General Hersury. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with those proposals ? 

General Hersuey. I agree in principle, and I think even in detail, 
although the draft has been changed from time to time, and I might 
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say something in my testimony that could be inferred in some minor 
detail to be at variance with it. But so far as I know 

Senator Jonnson. In your judgment, is the proposal pending be- 
fore the committee the best that all of the agencies and groups con- 
cerned could work out ? 

General Hersury. For some of the reasons that I intend to take up 
in my statement, I believe it to be the best act that we can hope for at 
the present time, and I have tried to point out that it is not only for 
now, but it is an act looking forward to a future, and not an emergency 
shot in the arm for the present. 

Senator Jounson. Has the Department of Defense conferred with 
your representatives with regard to the statistical data they have pre- 
sented? Has there been general agreement on the statistics involved? 

General Hersuey. I think it is fair to say, Mr. Chairman, that we 
furnished most of the basic data that have been used by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and we have participated in its interpretations. 

I do want you, and I am sure the Department of Defense would 
want you, to know that after all an estimate is an estimate, and I would 
say, in general, that these estimates are conservative. I think they 
assume we are going to get more people out of them than we are. 

Senator Jounson. General, the committee will be very glad to have 
you proceed in your own way. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

General Hersuey. I do, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have a copy for the members of the com- 
mittee ? 

General Hersney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Will the staff distribute copies for the mem- 
bers? I hope it may be possible for you to finish your statement with 
a minimum amount of interruption. 

General Hersuery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Then the committee members can ask any ques- 
tions they desire. 

General Hersuey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
this statement on manpower is based on the assumption that the 
Nation will be in a critical period for an indefinite length of time, 
and that all-out war will be a possibility for at least the immediate 
future. This situation will require a material increase in the numbers 
of our Armed Forces as the most hopeful means of preventing this 
indefinite period of stress from deteriorating into all-out war. The 
building of the Armed Forces is the initial part of the problem; the 
method of maintenance must be given even greater consideration 
because strength will be a long-term necessity. 

In the building and maintaining of the Armed Forces there are 
many factors to be weighed in the search for a satisfactory program 
for the procurement of manpower. “Numbers” is, of course, the usual 
measure of size, but confusion lurks behind the apparent simplicity of 
numbers. The numbers of men which must be procured to maintain 
a given number in the Armed Forces are much greater than that 
number. The numbers in our population tend to promote a philos- 
ophy of abundance in our public that is not justified by the size of the 
manpower pool in the ages best fitted for service in the Armed Forces. 

Age is one of the most important factors in the analysis of man- 
power for service in the Armed Forces. The qualities required for 
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service under varied conditions are found to a greater degree in the 
late teens and the early and middle twenties than : any other age. Age 
combines with many of the factors to be discussed. 

One of these is acceptability. Lack of acceptability is responsible 
for the loss of large numbers of manpower. Standards of —_— 
ability must be sufficiently high to insure the procurement of usable 
men, but they must be low enough to use all who can make a contri- 
bution to survival. Acceptability decreases with age and with acceler- 
ated rapidity once the late twenties have been passed. 

The basis of a claim for dependency may be a father, a mother, a 
sister, a brother, a wife, a child, or a w ‘ife and a child or children. If 
all of these are placed in two classifications, they may be referred to 
as nonfather and father, which, of course, includes everything but the 
father. 

The numbers with dependents tend to increase as age increases. 
When an age is reached where this tendency ends the favorable ages 
for service in the Armed Forces have been passed. 

Occupations and professions possessed by individuals are important 
inany analysis of manpower. ‘They are found infrequently among the 
late teens and early twenties. ‘They are found in ever-increasing num- 
bers as the age increases. On the other hand, the students preparing 
for the professions and the apprentices beginning to learn the skills 
are found almost entirely in the younger age groups. 

Veterans at the present time are a most important factor in our 
manpower problem. The size of this group leaves few except the 
veterans outside the ages from which the veterans in this group come. 
The majority of the veterans are above 30 years of age, but a sizable 
number are under 26 years of age. Veterans, while a separate group, 
fall into classifications that other individuals do in relation to accept- 
ability, dependency, and occupations or professions. In addition, the 
length of time served in the Armed Forces and the circumstances of 
the service ¥ vary greatly among veterans. 

The length of the term of service is a factor which means much in 
the maintenance of the numbers which may be required, Six hundred 
and twenty-two thousand in 27 months provide the same service as 
800,000 in 21 months. The supply of manpower can be divided into 
two classes according to availability and figuratively designated “cap- 
ital” and “income.” The numbers available at a given time are man- 
power capital while those bec oe available each year are manpower 
income. We can attain or create a force now from capital manpower 
but we shall have to acaintate it through the years from income 
manpower. 

In the solution of the problem of the use of manpower in the build- 
ing and the maintenance of our Armed Forces there are a few require- 
ments which should be used in testing the adequacy of a plan. 

First, it should be a long-range program. In no other way can the 
Nation be assured that it will have the prescribed numbers in its 
Armed Forces at all times. The hurried use of manpower resources in 
the solution of our problems is expensive in the time and efforts of our 
people. It is provocative of uncertainty on the part of large segments 
of our population and does not comm: and the confidence that follows 
expression of a continuing intent to pursue a constant course of action. 

Temporary or short-lived programs for the training of manpower 
cannot be applied with fairness and justice. It is impossible to insti- 
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tute a plan which would permit of deferments for the purpose of edu- 
cation unless there is assurance that the plan will be continued long 
enough for those receiving deferments also to meet their service obliga- 
tions, otherwise a deferment becomes simply a means of evading 
service by staying out until the program ends or the law expires. 

Second, the plan must be flexible enough to meet the changing 
requirements for manpower. At the present time the projected size 
of the Armed Forces will require service from every acceptable in- 
dividual in the manpower income as well as those available in the lower 
ages of the nonveteran groups. Later, if our situation improves, it 
will be possible to require shorter active service with greater service 
in the Reserve forces. On the other hand, should greater forces be 
required the plan should readily permit expansion by increasing the 
length of service, further reducing the rate of rejection, inducting 
veterans, inducting registrants with dependents, and if necessary suc- 
cessively broadening the liability into the older age groups. 

Third, the tax upon the time of the citizen for service with the 
Armed Forces should occur at the earliest practicable time. This is 
to the advantage of the Government and for the citizen as well. The 
youth has more of the qualities required for service in the Armed 
Forces than any other age. The responsibilities of family are gen- 
erally nonexistent in the late teens. Skills have not been acquired, 
nor has professional or scientific competence been achieved. ‘The 
earlier this service is completed the less interruption to the productive 
activities of the citizen. It would seem practicable to limit the service 
und the active reserve period for the average citizen between the years 
when he is 18 to 25, inclusive. The individuals above 25 engaged in 
Armed Forces activities would be those professionally in the Regular 
forces and those semiprofessionally in the National Guard and active 
Organized Reserves. 

Fourth, the service required of citizens must be equitable. In the 
first place, manpower of the proper age and quality is in short supply 
and the relief of any citizen from the normal term of service will 
require more service from some other citizen or the Nation will be ce- 
fended by a smaller number in the Armed Forces. In the second 
place, survival is an activity to which all citizens owe a contribution. 
To relieve any citizen wholly or in part from the obligation he owes 
will require reasons of the highest importance to the Government. 
Even under these circumstances unless there is complete understand- 
ing of these reasons the plan is doomed to failure. Certainly wealth 
or position will not be accepted as reasons for requiring a less arduous 
contribution in service from a citizen. To what extent the public 
will accept training for scientific endeavor or the professions as a sub 
stitute for or a prelude to service will depend on how well the men to 
be trained are chosen and how effectively they assimilate and use for 
the public good the knowledge they achieve. 

Senator Jounson. In your judgment, does the proposal before us 
provide the most satisfactory plan for this? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. I think in the 75,000 who are chosen 
out of each of the next 3-year groups, plus, perhaps, a hundred thou- 
sand more—more or less—that would be in the ROTC, they will fur- 
nish a sizable base of people who will be engaged during this period in 
some sort of college and postgraduate training, 
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Senator Jounson. And those selections are to be by a civilian board 
appointed by the President ? 

General Hersney. Well, the act provides for some civilian agency 
to make the selections. 

Senator Jounson. Is that satisfactory to you? 

General Hersuey. Well, that is a matter of detail and, of course, 
the only thing that we are interested in is that it be done in a fair and 
just way, and if it is not, time will soon eradicate any of the initial 
errors. I cannot go to any great length on exactly how it will be done, 
because the details as to how it will be done are not very extensively 
planned. We have got lots of plans but no one plan. 

Senator Jounson. Do you know any better method we might start 
with than this one? 

General Hersney. No. I have not any knowledge, and I have spent 
some time in worrying on how to do such things. I have a recom- 
mendation of the general principles of that selection before I finish. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you, you may proceed. 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. If the question I am going to ask you is going to be 
answered further in your paper, you do not have to answer It now. 

Do you know whether the 75,000 is broken down by groups or cate- 
gories ? 

General Hersuey. Only by years. 

Senator Hunt. That is, you have not designated in the 75,000 how 
many physicians, how many dentists, how many chemical engineers ? 

Geenral Hersury. No, sir, and not ‘only that, but those boys will be 
18 years of age, and the best you could do would be to set up numbers 
of people who would seek to be some of them, because the selection 
that occurs between 18 and graduation, from their baccalaureates, 
plus their graduation from professional schools—there is going to 
have to be a great deal of selection, and the most you can do is to 
assure that there is a supply of the best you have got trying for those 
positions, and I do have probably some little sensitivity in having the 
Government engage too much in telling a boy what he is going to do. 
I believe in the freest possible choice what we can afford. 

Senator Hunr. I am going to discuss that in detail later, so I will 
not interrupt you any more at this point. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead, General. 

General Hersuey. Fifth, the administration of the program must 
be simple, it must be understandable, and above all it must have a 
reputation for integrity. In order to remain simple and understand- 
able there must be a high degree of decentralization and a wide dele- 

gation of power. The system of procurement must operate in the com- 
munibien by citizens of these same communities. 

In the light of the factors I have discussed and judged by the 
criteria I have listed, I recommend that the following actions be taken: 

(a) That the present selective service law be extended indefinitely. 
This will make possible a long-range program. 

Senator JOHNSON. General, might I ask if your recommendations 
deviate in any way from the recommendations made by General 
Marshall ? 

General Hersuey. Not in this; and I am not so sure that they do in 
everything. This assumes that there are lots of people who will go 
to college, in addition to those who are chosen to go to college, and “if 
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a fellow completes his service by the age of 20, in such a matter, even 
if he did not get picked as one of the 75,000, he could still go on to 
college. 

Senator Jounson. We just wanted to know if there was any differ- 
ence and, if so, where the difference was. 

General Hersney. No. 

Senator Brinces. Your feeling is that unless we get into an all-out 
war, then the advantages to the fellow should be that he ought to take 
his training and service as soon as possible and then go on. 

General ‘Hersuey. Well, the graduation from high school, on the 
average, is 17 years and 6 months and, therefore, that is a normal 
break period; and in that group is the fellow whom you are going to 
select because of some qualifications, special or otherwise, to take the 
sort of training that requires 8, 10, 12 years, I am willing to concede 
that you have to give him a short period of 4 months, and then select 
him. 

But the fellow who is just normally not going to be selected for any- 
thing unusual, this gives him time to pay his tax in service, go to col- 
lege, and he has not yet reached his middle twenties when he comes 
out of that 6-year per iod of 2 years plus in service, and either 4 years of 
college that you get in 3 years, if the colleges accelerate, 6 years would 
sive him both service and college, and that is the ordinary fellow who 
does not qualify under some of ‘these other programs. 

Senator Brincres. Are you going to discuss how you are going to 
select those 75,000? 

General Hersney. Well, if there is questioning, I would be willing 
to discuss how I would select them. Iam not an authority—as I under- 
stand it there is no present governmental plan on how they are to 
be selected. You are welcome to the experience I have had over the 
past 2 years. 

Senator Brioces. When you are through with your prepared state- 
ment, I would like to have your judgment on it. 

General Hersury. It w ill i insure that our citizens can plan, short of 
war, to complete their service at a relatively early age, which makes 
graduation from college or the finishing of an apprentic -eship practice 
at least by the middletwenties. It would be nec essary for the majority 
of them to be associated with some active National Guard or reserve 
activities during this period. Following this period the normal man 
would enter into the productive economy without obligation to serve 
unless all-out war came upon us. 

(6) That the age of liability be reduced to 18, and that the upper 
age of liability remain at the completion of the twenty-fifth year. 

(c) That the period of service be increased to at least 27 months. 
1 am doubtful that this will be long enough to maintain the required 
strength with the numbers available from the annual manpower in- 
come. It will require rigid reductions in rejections and limited with- 
drawal for all other reasons. 

However, you cannot tell whether something is going to work out 
without trying, and I am willing to try 27 months. 

(d) That the present pool of single, nonveteran, nonfather, 19 to 
25, be augmented immediately by the extension of liability to include 
those who have reached the eighteenth anniversary of their birth. If 
necessary to go beyond that, to increase this pool, in order to provide 
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adequate manpower for the Armed Forces the following priority 
govern : 

Nonfathers, nonveterans, 18 to 25, inclusive. 

Senator JoHnson. In the order given? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. Nonfathers, nonveterans, 18 to 25, in- 
clusive. Those could be made liable; they are liable now, but they are 
deferred by Executive order. 

Senator Jounson. By administrative change ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Now, the next thing will require legislation if and when we come to 
it; J am not recommending it now. I am trying to recommend the 
long-range program as to what we do under a wide variety of circum- 
stances, so that it would give you some background of why I am 
recommending what I am. 

Senator Jounson. In your judgment, how big would the Armed 
Forces have to be before you get this? 

General Hersury. When you begin to pass somewhere around 
5,000,000, I think you are out of the period of stress and on toward 
something worse. 

Senator JoHnson. But you do not think we can get 5,000,000 from 
the 19 to 26 group even if we add the 18-year-old group! 

General Hersuey. Well, that is pretty high, and we are not going 
to have to meet that this summer, and I would like to see what the 
effect is of putting these in the pool, and with some of the things that 
might follow in this reduction of acceptability, that is reduction in the 
standards of acceptability. 

Senator Jonnson. If we take all of the 19 to 26 group and add to 
that the 18-year-old group we can get in the neighborhood of 4,000,000. 

General Hersuey. I think that is about accurate. But, on the other 
hand, numbers are pretty slippery, and I do not want to be 

Senator Jounson. Is it fair to conclude, General, that if you went 
much above the 4,000,000 figure you would have to take this group you 
list here? 

General Hersuey. I think so. 

I said at one time when it went above three, but I was probably 

being a little optimistic; but I would say with complete concurrence 
of the Department of Defense that their figures are optimistic on 
production. They are a little like people who think about a football 
ia 1m in the spring, when they see the spring practice; they sometimes 
win a lot more games than they do in the fall, and I think these esti- 
mates are on the optimistic side. 

Senator Jounson. Sometimes they are a little optimistic just before 
the bowl games. [Laughter. | 

General Hrrsuey. I have felt that the veterans who are nonfathers 
und whose service was subsequent to September 2, 1945, were in a 
little different group from those whose service was before that—that 
is the date of the Japanese surrender—and T would recommend that 
if we have to go into veterans that they be called out first. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a 
question. 

What does the term “veterans” as used here mean ? 

General Hersuey. The definition under the law. It means a man 
who has had 90 days of service during the fighting war, or 1 year’s 
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service between September 1940 and June 24, 1948. I mean a veteran, 
so far as I am speaking of him, is entirely one within the legal termi- 
nology as defined by the Congress. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

General Hersuey. So I divide them into two general parts: One, 
the veteran nonfathers, because we have already taken nonfathers 
who are nonveterans and, therefore, when I move into the veterans, 
1 do not think there is any use of making a discrimination between 
single men and nonfathers, because the numbers are too great; and 
when we move in I would recommend that we take everybody up to 
the fathers, who have served after September, and then when we 
go beyond that, we take those who have served subsequent who are 
nonfathers. 

When we start taking fathers, we should take fathers who are non- 
veteran, and veterans, and then if we ever have to break beyond 
that, I recommend that we take the 26-year-olds across the board, 
because we will already have across the board men below 26, and as 
we must mobilize, if we must, then 27, 28, but go 1 year at a time, 
and not get into the crossing of age groups, dabbling a little in al! 
of the groups at a time, because it takes a tremendous amount of ac- 
tivity in the registering, and ending up with no one, because the gen- 
eration above 23 and 24. years of age, . fought the last war and if you are 
going to take them, when you take them you are going to find pretty 
much the same people in these age groups expect that they get pro- 
gressively older, and the older they get the less worthy they are for 
all kinds of service. 

Senator Jounson. This group cannot be taken now except upon the 
declaration of war? 

General Hersuey. That is right, by the Congress. 

Veterans with nonfathers whose ‘service was subsequent to Sep- 
tember 2, 1945, to be taken first, then the same group whose service 
was prior to September 2, 1945. 

‘athers, both nonveterans and veterans, 19-25, followed successively 
by all classes who are 26, 27, 28, et cetera. 

(e) That liability for induction be removed from all members of 
the Armed Forces and that the Secretary of Defense be solely respou- 
sible for the discharge from service of those within the Armed Forces. 

Senator Russetu. Pardon me, General, I do not understand | 
“That liability for induction be removed”—you mean men ecady 
in the Army cannot be 

General Hersuey. Or any of the Armed Forces. Now, that may be 
a place where I am not so sure on the draft of the present bill and | 
made some reservations, while being entirely in agreement on it in 
principle, but it might be a little detail there that I at the moment 
find myself uncertain about. 

I mean, a man of the National Guard, the Navy, the Air Force, the 
Marine Corps, or the Army Reserve, I think that if we are going to 
be sound, that the Selective Service System only procures people 
for the Armed Forces and does not transfer people from one armed 
force to another. 

Senator Russetyt. What you really mean then is that the reservists 
and the National Guard, the men who are already in the Regular 
Military Establishment, of course, you could not induct them. 
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General Hersury. He should be left in there, and if we do not want 
him in there, his federalization should be withdrawn, and he should 
be discharged, and then there is no question as to whose pool he is in. 
He is in mine, but I think it is unfortunate that we may have to draft 
a Reserve officer out of one service, in as a private in another service. 
I do not think it is proper a 

Senator Jonnson. The Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Marine Corps, as well as the Coast Guard, enroll men in their Reserve 
components. 

Only those who were enrolled prior to June 24, 1948—the date of 
the enactment of the Selective Service Act—can be deferred, and they 
must be members of organized units. The Director of Selective Serv- 
ice has the power to induct the others. For example, a member of 
the Navy Volunteer Enlisted Reserve could be drafted into the Army. 
That is an explanatory note that General Mudge gave me. 

Senator Russeitu. Under the law that is set up. 

General Hersey. I am not too sure of just how the present draft 
law reads, and that is the reason I was trying to say that there might 
be some details that 

Senator Jonnson. General, what does the proposed legislation do 
with it? 

General Hersury. Well, I have talked with General Evans, as I 
came in this morning, and I am not too certain. It is a detail—— 

Senator Jounson. That you would want to go into. 

General Hersury. That I would want to go into. But if I had 
a good bill, I do not say that I would not go along with it rather 
than see it die, because of this one thing, but this is good adminis- 
tration. 

Senator Jounson. Although you could induct them now, you are 
not. 

General Hersuey. I am not, and that leaves the Director in a little 
peculiar position. There are men who are Reserve officers who are 
not veterans, because of, the fact that they served in the merchant 
marine, and at the present time if I carried out the law to its last 
element, I would induct them as privates in the Army, which to me is 
not the way I ought to be interposing myself between the distribution 
of people who are wholly under the Sec retary of Defense. 

Senator Brivges. Let me get this right: You mean that people who 
are members of a Reserve unit now 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Briers. You do not naturally touch. You feel that you 
might have the authority to do it but that you do not. 

General Hrersuey. I know I have got the authority, and the Congress 
made it so. 

Senator Bripces. But anybody who is a member of the Reserve, why, 
you are acknowledging their affiliation with that respective service. 

General Hersury. Pr ‘oviding that they are not enlisted in a volun- 
teer status, where they are doing no training and never had any train- 
ing. ‘Those I am not making the exception for because I did not see 
where they were contributing. 

Now, the fellow who is in a unit, drilling, the assumption is he 

an be called any time under the law and therefore I am making two 
people available when he goes into the Reserves, and I take another 
man instead of taking him. But the fellow who is doing nothing and 
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never had any training, well, I thought perhaps it was time for him 
to have some. 

Senator Briners. Assuming that he had not been in the service 
before. 

General Hersuey. That is right. But if he had been in the service 
before then he is deferred as a veteran, and I don’t have to worry 
about it. 

Senator Bripcrs. Well, he might have been in the service since 1948 
and gotten out. 

General Hersuey. But he is a trained man. 

Senator Bringes. Oh, sure. 

General Hrersury. Where is the man who enlisted in a voluntee: 
Reserve or an inactive Reserve, who never had any training and is 
not getting any 

Senator Bripers. I see. 

General Hersury. I have not made the exception in his case. 

(f) That the Selective Service System be responsible for the initia] 
procurement of all enlisted male personnel under 26 years of age. 
That enlistment be permitted under 26 only from those already | in 
service who have demonstrated their acceptability with such choice 
of service as the Secretary of Defense may provide. 

I do not think that takes legislation, but it is a part of the whole 
picture, and I have included it. 

(g) That the men chosen to be postponed for college be on the 
basis of general acceptance, to be determined competitively by appro- 
priate tests, and their continued postponement be based on their per- 
formance as students and the numbers that could be made available 
from year to year. The institutions to be attended and the courses 
to be pursued to be decided by students so selected and the institutions 
concerned. 

Fundamentally, the Selective Service Act is sound and should be 
amended to provide for the recommendations made. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, General Hershey. 

For the benefit of some members who were not here when you started 
testifying, it is my understanding that you participated in the formu- 
lation of the program recommended to us by the Department of 
Defense, and that you urge the approval of that measure. 

General Hersuey. I do—I did and I do. 

Senator Jounson. General Hershey, we have a letter from the 
Secretary of Defense that we previously placed in the record, one 
paragraph of which I want to read: 





Under the bill, moreover, no youth under the age of 19 could be sent overseas 
with less than 4 months of training. 

That is the limitation the Department of Defense places on this 
set-up / 

General Hersuery. Yes. 

Senator Jounson (reading) : 

This would virtually rule out, except in a dire emergency, the probability that 
any young man brought into service in the early years of this program would ¢° 
into a combat area before he was 19. 

Is your experience such as to permit you to agree with that state- 
ment in the hght of the present agreed size of our Armed Forces ! 
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General Hersury. Yes. I think that is true, because, in the first 
place, if we start taking 18-year-olds, I think the 18- year-olds taken 
will be those who are ne: wrest 19; and I understand the numbers that 

ran be phased in, using the word “phased”—I do not know as | under- 
stand exactly what it means, but they used it—the numbers that are 
being inducted from the 18- year- -olds would indicate that the great 
mi jority would certainly come in the next year or two from those who 
were in the last several months of it. 

Now, I do not know as I was asked, whether I agree with this 
wholly, but I would say as perhaps one who has most of his future in 
the past that in times of stress and survival, I would be very careful 
of restrictions on the policeman who was in front of my door on what 
he could do and what he could not do to protect me. Iam not attempt- 
ing to lectureatall. Iamspeaking—lI have seen restrictions too many 
times which restricted me eventually from being protected by the very 
man I had told to protect me. 

Asa junior officer, which I was for 30 years or more, I probably felt 
many times I was told to do something and then given so many restric- 
tions on how I could do it that it perhaps injured my capacity to do 
that which they had told me to go to do. 

Senator JoHnson. General, you are anticipating the question that 
I want your comment on. 

General Hersey. I am sorry. 

Senator Jounson. The next sentence reads as follows: 

However, it is our strong fear that writing into the law a specific prohibition 
against sending men out of the United States before their nineteenth birthday 
would cripple the services in meeting a sudden, ruthless, and violent action by 
our possible enemy. 

General Hersuery. I agree with that wholly. 

Senator Jonunson. I should like to have your comments on that. 

General Hersuey. I agree with it wholly, and I want to point out— 
and I am getting now into something that I do not know anything 
about, it is not my responsibility—but I was attached for pay purposes 
for pretty nearly 40 years to the armed services and I have felt that 
if we have to have any restrictions, and you have to train these people 
with other people, at the moment that you have to begin to think about 
shipping your people out you do two things: If you have them in 
there, you tip your hand as to what you are going to do if you start 
taking them out and not only that, but if you take out one of the 
fellows in a fire team you may be ruining four men. It is just like 

taking out your second baseman; you not “only lose a ball player, but 
maybe you lose an infield. 

Senator Jounson. Would that apply to the first 6 months’ 
restriction ? 

General Hersney. I think it applies to any restriction, because I 
do not know too much about the things that took place in Korea, but 
I think there were some Koreans there who fought very soon after 
thev joined. 

Senator Jounson. The point I am making is that the Department 
proposes the restrictions of 4 to 6 months. In effect, it ties its hands 
for the first 4 or 6 months of the 18-year-old boys’ service. 

The question is as to the restriction on the last 6 months. 
General Hersuey. Yes. 
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Senator Jounson. Under the restriction the Department itself pro- 
poses, can he be put into combat for the first 4 to 6 months? The 
general says that he has a strong fear as to any restriction beyond 
that point. So far as restrictions are concerned, they themselves pro- 
pose the first restriction. I would like to get your judgment on that. 

General Hersury. Well, I went along; it was a restriction they 
placed on themselves, and, generally, in trying to find out about these 
bills, we look in to see something that affects us, so I do not want to be 
understood as in any way opposing this, but I want to say very frankly, 
as a citizen, perhaps, if I could go into that, that I think we have come 
to a time where the things that we put in because we fear someone 
will think that we are trying to do something is unfortunate. I think 
now is the time that we have got to be quite blunt, and I guess my repu- 
tation probably is in that direction, because I generally say what I 
think, and I do not know why they put it in. 

I suspect they would put it in to make it more palatable, but there 
comes a time when a ly you have got to give quinine, bitter or not, 
without any apple butter. 

Senator Jonnson. If it were left to you, there would be no restric- 
tion at all? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. You could take a man at 18 and send him into 
combat wherever you felt the situation required it. 

General Hersney. That is right. If this situation were to be saved, 
I would never hesitate, and I have never had any sympathy with 
allowing a fellow to go out and get shot at 17, figuratively, and then 
figure that we washed our hands of the responsibility of it simpiy 
because he has been permitted to enlist. Of course, that is neither here 
nor there, and has nothing to do with this bill, but so long as we got 
into what I think of it, any government which allows its citizens to 
do voluntarily that which they will not compel the rest of the citizens 
to do had better not talk too much about being fair and just. 

Senator Jounson. You agree wholeheartedly with the statement 
that, except in a dire emergency, the probability that any young man 
brought into service in the early years of this program would go into 
a combat area before he is 19? 

General Hersury. I think that is generally true, and, of course, I 
think we are building this program on the basis of the fact that we 
are, through a miracle, perhaps, to escape all-out war; but the fact 
still remains. But, on the other hand, I would just as soon say that 
when we take peopie into the Armed Forces they will be used where 
and how they must to insure survival for all of us. 

Senator Jounson. What is your view with respect to the 21, 24, 27, 
and 30-month period of service? 

General Hersuey. I am supporting 27 because it is nearer 30 than 
any other number that I have heard. 

{ Laughter]. 

Now, that is frankly the way I feel. I go through a lot of figures 
that Iam not going to burden you with, but you always have to figure 
that out of this 314 million or 4 million or 2 million, whatever numbers 
we have thought of during the next 25 years, some will be professional 
some will be serving a 4-year enlistment and then go home, and the 
rest of them will be made up of people we get for either 21 months, 
24 months, 27 months, or 30 months. 
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Senator Jonnson. Is it fair to assume that you originally recom- 
mended 30 months and that the 27 figure is a compromise of all of 
them ? 

General Hersuey. That is right. Ina good bill I would not quarrel 
with 3 months; if it is not long enough I know what will happen, the 
Congress will lengthen it; if it is too long, it will shorten it. 

Senator Jounson. The Chair apologizes for all the questions he has 
a isked. 

Senator Stennis, will you start asking questions? 

Senator Stennis. On the 18-year- -old basis, the same reasoning for 
Congress’ changing from 27 to 30 months, would that apply to Con- 
oress’ changing the law to permit the use of these troops in combat ? 
What about that 4 

General Hersuey. Of course, this question was almost asked me in 
the same form at the Engineers Schoo] yesterday of whether or not— 
this is a hypothetical question of a student who gets up and says, “If 
you are going to be honest, would you tell them that you could take 
any restriction they put on or wouldn’t you take anything?” 

I said, “Young man, you should say you will not take any compro- 
mise.” 

However, I would, because I know that as he is training and the 
situation is getting worse, Congress is going to change its mind and 
what it will amount to is you will tell the boy when he goes in that 
there will be a restriction, and when the need gets clear enough, that 
the group demands that he go out and stand between them and the 
enemy, so then we change the rules and send him out. 

Senator Stennis. Let us put it generally on the study of what we 
have to think of as to what is necessary. 

General Hersury. I am not being critical; I am just being pro- 
phetie. 

Senator Srennis. I think, just being frank about it, Mr. Chairman, 
that one thing in the minds of the people i is that during the last war 

the people were led to believe that these 18-year-old boys would not 
be put in combat. As it turned out, within a few months after many 
of them left home they were killed and I think that is the basic fact 
behind the reasoning of the people that causes—I will not say a dis- 
trust—but it is kind of a great big question mark, and the people are 
very anxious about it. I think this is the place to thrash it out. 

If it is necessary to put these men in without any restrictions, I 

think Congress would be entirely willing to do it ‘and the people 
pei | be, but I do not follow your reasoning there about taking out 
a second baseman collapsing the infield. These men are taken out 
when they are casualties, and the war goes right on. 

General Hersury. You have to have casualties, but when you have 
a division trained, and even if it only had 5 or 6 or 7 percent, espe- 
cially if they are the first 18-year-olds you have taken, they are prob- 
ably fairly bright boys, and as soon as you take a fire team of 4 men 
you pull the gunner out of it 

Senator Srennis. I understand. 

General Hersey (continuing). I mean you have got a fire team 
that has been put together—sure, you can train him on ‘the ship as you 
go over and try to get somebody “moved up, there is no question ‘but 
what you can do that. But just the same it is not taking out one man, 
it is taking one man out of the team, and the efforts of a team increase 
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the efficiency by multiplication and not by addition and, therefore, 
pulling out one does not change the total. 

Senator Stennis, I am sure of that. I do not want to argue, but I 
just believe that if these 18-year-olds are made eligible without any 

restrictions, that very soon after that becomes law they will be taken 
on their eighteenth birthday or within a few days there: after. 

Senator Jonson. Could we ask this, General: Does your argument 
apply with equal force to the first 6 months’ exemption ¢ 

Becsurel Hersney. First 6 months’ what? 

Senator Jounson. First 6 months’ exemption. 

General Hersuey. Sure. I am going along with the bill, but I do 
not believe—I think we have come to the time where if we are fright- 
ened about survival, that we call a spade a spade and go ahead. But 
I am still supporting the bill because it has got a lot ‘of things in it 
that probably I would not write, and most everything we do is “not all 
our handiwork. 

Senator Jounson. In other words, you would go much farther than 
the bill would? 

General Hersuery. That is right, because I have lived throngh a 
great many years of the things that we do that seem very fine at the 
time, but then later on we have to change them, and I think the thing 
to do is to tell the citizen the worst, and then if he gains anything, he 
thinks you are pretty good, but if you tell him the best, that is one 
of the reasons about these figures that we have here. We are in perfect 
agreement with the Dep: wrtment of Defense. I think these figures are 
opt imistic on who we will get out of them, because the people. who are 
going to become foremen with a new contract, the boy who is going 
to be found necessary on the farm, and hundreds of other things 
which enter into it, that makes it hard to anticipate. 

I never have as much money at the end of the month as T figured 
the month before I was going to have, and yet I made the best estimate 
Icould. Now, I mean that is what figures are anyway. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis, any further questions? 

Senator Srennts. No further question, Mr. Chairman, but I think 
it ought to be pointed out now that all the argument about taking 
the men at 18 years and 10 months, and then at 18 years and 9 months, 
that that is entitled to some weight for the immediate beginning of 
this program. But very soon they will be taking them at 18, and we 
might just as well face that now; it seems to me as if we might just 
as well face the proposition that if there are no restrictions in here 
on the use of the 18-year-old boys, that they will be sent to foreign 
fields rapidly, very soon after the beginning of this program. 

Senator Jomnson. On that point, General, is it your opinion that 
the selective service can evolve procedures that will permit you to 

take boys 18 years and 11 months, then take 18 years and 10 months, 
18 vears and 9, and on down the line? 

General Hrrsney. Well, the application of our present regulations 
would do that. Now, of course, this bill, as IT understand it, and I 
think I am right on this, provides for limited calls on the 18-year-olds; 
that is, they are not going to leave the 18-vear-olds in the pool until 
we get to them wholly. They are going to feed them in from time to 
time, and with that we will have to set up a parallel system of liability, 
one system for the 19 to 25-year-olds, and one system for the 18-year- 
olds, because the calls will have to be made separately. 
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Senator Jounson. So there is nothing that would keep you from 
taking a boy 18 years and 11 months in Texas and, at the same time, 
taking a boy 18 years and 2 ae who lived in Georgia ? 

General Hersey. W ell, I do not know as there is anything that 
stops us. Our regulations provide that we take them by their ‘birth- 
days, and I am going to plead guilty to 3 or 4 months’ variation, but 
not quite 9. 

The one thing is the way we operate, obviously our line is not a 
straight line. It has waves in it. Sometimes one fellow is ahead and 
sometimes another. It makes for lack of uniformity, and I have no 
shame in admitting it because we fought two wars in my lifetime to 
keep from being just like somebody else, and as long as Texas does its 
duty and Georgia does its duty, if they do it in a little different way, I 
am glad of it, bee: 1use it gives us more variety. 

Senator Jonson. But we are not to understand that all 18-year- 
and-11-month-old boys will be called before any boy 18 years and 6 

months is called ? 

General Hersury. No; 18 and 7 months or 18 and 8 months. Of 
course, another thing is that there will be people continually deferred, 
because the deferment provisions of this law have not been changed, 
and while I don’t want to encourage people to apply for it, we are 
going to have people that we are going to have to defer, who are 18 
years and 11 months old, and pass on down until we can find one that 
we do not defer. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Savronsra.L. I would rather listen to someone else first, if 
I may. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hun. General Hershey, on page 7 (g) would you care to 
discuss that paragraph briefly from an administrative standpoint ? 

General Hersuey. Yes. There are many ideas about how these 
people should be taken. Dr. Trytten who, I believe I saw up here this 
morning—I asked him 2 years ago to assist us in setting up some 
committees, and we set up, as a matter of fact, six in the several fields 
of activity, which went all the way from the humanities to the medical 
profession—if they feel they should be the far ends, or the physicist, 
if we are going to or not go to the other extreme, we must do some- 
thing about it. These committees worked over a good many hot days 
and nights, and they finally came up with the unanimous agreement 
among ‘them that rather than attempt to set up fields in which we would 
defer people, that we would not follow the experience that we had 
during the last war in setting up those fields; that we would try to get 
c ompetence under the assumption that a competent person had capacity 
to develop into something that was worth while. 

Now, of course, you can easily say that a person who had com- 
petence might develop into some sort of a profession that we might 
or might not need, but I want to call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that who knows what we will need 10 years from now, and 
we certainly will need competent people. So I have been converted 
to the belief that we should choose people on the basis of their com- 
petence rather than attempting to swerve young boys into courses 
that we at the moment think are highly necessary. 

One of the examples that they used was that the atomic scientists 
1936 were a dime a dozen. Nobody anticipated in 1936 that they 
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would be as necessary as they were in the early forties. Now, at the 
present time to know exactly what kind of people we want was the 
thing that that committee, after 2 years of endeavor, did not feel 
competent to solve, so they felt that if we selected suitable numbers 
of competent people, and let them go to school with a great deal of 
choice, both in institutions and in individuals 

Senator Brinces. What do you mean by competence? 

General Hersury. Of course, that is a separate question, and there 
is where we get into more trouble on how do you find out about this 
fellow, and I have a recommendation, for whatever it may be worth, 
and I realize it will be challenged, but again you get into the whole 
controversy of how do you decide; and my committees recommende:| 
to me that we have national tests, something on the order of what the 
Navy has been using for many years on their Holloway plan, and 
that we open it to anybody who can take it. 

Now, the committee recommended that the thing be flexible enoug); 
so that we could afford 75,000. If you could not afford that many 
you took less. If you could afford more, you went down further, but 
whatever it is, this pattern set up the order of saving that you would 
insure. 

Now, this bill requires one more thing, and that is 4 months of basi: 
training. At the end of the 4 months of basic training, then the indi- 
viduals chosen, not necessarily by this plan—because I want to be 
sure that this plan I am talking about is the plan that has been recon- 
mended to me and is one that I shall support, but it is not necessaril) 
the Government’s plan 

Senator Hunr. General, you, as I understand you, would take the 
75,000 deferred, you would take them into the service, and select them 
out of the service to go to the respective schools ? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir; and during the time they were out they 
would have no service connection. 

Senator Hunt. You would not put them in uniform, keep them in 
uniform ? 

General Hrersuery. No. The bill, as I understand it, does not so 
provide. The ROTC, yes: but the 75,000 were those who took 4 
months of basic training, and after they took that, having been 
either graded or selected before or during that period, and qualified 
to be released, they would be discharged, with the obligation to serve 
in some manner after they had become either professional or had been 
rejected along the line somewhere as not being competent and, of 
course, whenever they were, then their obligation would be upon them, 
and I think you would have to have an administrative thing in which 
they would sign—and my committee so reeommended—for every day 
they were out of the service pursuing education—they signed to serve, 
and to extend the 26 years, if necessary, in order to do it. 

Senator Hunt. That is necessary. As you know, in World War 
II we educated one group, especially, and kept no tie on them of ans 
kind. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt, would you yield at this point? 

As I understood the presentation of the Department of Defense, a 
man would go in and serve 4 months. He would still owe the Govern- 
ment 23 months. He would have to agree that at some time within 
a 10-year period he would do that 23 months, but the President could 
waive that. 
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General Hersury. Well, he could be deferred under the other 
deferment provisions and not to serve at all if he was to engage in 
something that was presumed to be important enough to allow him 
to pass over that. 

Senator Jonnson. Is it your understanding that he would be paid 
during that period ¢ 

General Hersuery. No. 

Senator Jounson. He would be paid the first 4 months? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. If he were sent to an atomic energy installation 
or MIT—— 

General Hersuey. You mean to go to school? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

General Hersury. Yes. My understanding is that he goes to school 
the same as he is going to school now. 

Now, my committee did recommend, and I am not so sure that it 
is in the bill, the old question of scholarships, in which I have always 
supported that; but, on the other hand, I did not feel that we could 
necessarily wait until we had every ideal condition before we pro- 
ceeded to try to get students. 

Senator Jounson. I understand the bill says nothing about whether 
they are paid or not. 

General Hrersuey. Scholarships. 

Senator Jonnson. I assume they probably will not be paid. 

General Hersnery. No. I think the bill says they have no connection 
with the Armed Forces during the period after the original 4 months, 
and the time when next they start to pay their 23 months, plus their 
Reserve time. , 

Senator Hunr. General, you said as yet categories and numbers in 
each category had not been selected. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. Will that be your obligation when that number is 
arrived at ? 

General Hersuey. Well, not necessarily. It will provide that the 
President shall have some civilian agency making these selections, 
and I am not too certain what I would recommend. 

We will be in a rather peculiar position. In the first place, if the 
selection is going to be tantamount to a deferment, then whether the 
Director of Selective Service likes it or not, he will becomes im- 
mediately responsible to the public and everybody else for something 
that he may not participate in. 

If he does not, then it is not insurmountable, but it is one of the 
things that we have always got to consider, because deferments, as 
the committee so well knows, are some things that have to be rather 
jealously guarded, regardless of what the reason is, because they are 
especially in times of stress things that individuals look forward to, 
and I know the educators would be the first to feel that they did not 
want people who were selected for merely the reasons they wanted, to 
getoneofthem. I think they would support anybody wholeheartedly 
in trying to be sure that the man went for reasons other than to get 
a deferment. 

Senator Hunr. The time of deferment for various courses would 
vary according to the courses. 
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General Hersuey. Oh, yes. It would vary all the way from 2, 3, 4 
years, all the way up to 8 years—perhaps 10. But, supposedly at least, 
hopefully at least, the longer he was away the more valuable he would 
be when he came back. 

Senator Hunt. Well, there are some professions that you cannot 
get in less than 8 or 10 years. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. One other question, General. I wanted to ask you 
this. Let us take one situation. We know that there will be 25,000 
boys this fall who want to take medicine. We know that the schools 
will only be able to take, perhaps, between five and six thousand. Are 
you going to select those boys after they are in boot camp on a 
qualification basis? Is that your idea? 

General Hersney. Well, I would say this autumn, if my corre- 
spondence is any sample, the great majority of the boys are finding out 
now whether they are going to school in medical, dental, and the 
veterinarian schools next fall, and those people we are already de- 
ferring. I mean next year’s class is going to have to be formed, even 
at the most optimistic looking at this law as to its being passed, this 
law will not begin to operate on them; and this law theoretically 
should allow more premedical, predental, preveterinarian, and all 
the other groups in this law, it should allow a little larger supply be- 
cause in a way we are filling the ranks with some boys out of the 
18-year-olds, whereas if we do not take them, I am afraid we are going 
to have to take some of these students before we can take dependency, 
and probably before you would be willing, in the Congress, to give us 
the veterans. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Knowland? 

Senator Sauronsrautu. Could I ask a question now, Mr. Chairman? 
I would like to ask this question of General Hershey. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Savronsraty. On the fourth page of General Marshall's 
letter, he says: 

We would be operating too closely to the danger line if we had to satisfy our 
present military manpower ceiling of 3.5 million men with no changes in the 
present selective-service law, other than a 27-month period of service and a 
1-year extension of enlistments, Any rise in casualties or any worsening of the 
military situation that forced an upward revision of our strength requirement 
would wipe out the safety margin and jeopardize attainment of the needed force. 

Then he goes on to show why in the next two paragraphs it would 
be preferable to call 18-year-olders rather than husbands and fathers 
among the nonveteran and veteran group. 

Now, Mrs. Rosenberg stated to us in several different ways at sev- 
eral different times that we would scrape the bottom of the barrel very 
low if we left the present law as it was, and either we would have to go 
to the 18-year-olders or call veterans. 

Now, this committee, so far as I know, has reached no conclusion 
about calling 18-year-olders; it is still exploring it—certainly I feel 
that way. , : 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Sarronstati. Now, one other factor: Mrs. Rosenberg said, 
she first quoted you, as saying 250,000 would be a margin of mabey in 
the pool at all times. Then she increased that to 400,000. , 

General Hersey. Yes. 
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Senator SarronstraLu. So that the committee went on the basis that 
we would have to have at least 400,000 available in the pool at all 
times to keep a margin of safety in getting men when we wanted 
them. 

Now, my question to you is, Do you agree W ith the statement of these 
figures th: at we either have got to go into the 18-year-olders or go up 
to the veterans if we are going to leave a margin of safety in the bar- 
rel at all times on the basis of three and a half million men? 

General Hersuey. Yes. I agree with her wholly; and not only 
that, but the margin of safety we have is not whtat exactly satisfies 
me. I went along. I will tell you how those 260,000 or 400,000 came 
about. My experience during World War II indicated that if I had 
a reasonable cushion, it was six times the call I got in any one month. 
Now, that sounds like wanting a great deal, but let me point out a 
few things: In the first place, I believe that the figures of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and which I agree with, show about 411,000, or some- 
think like that, left in the pool as being a rather dangerous amount. 

Now, on the 30th day of June 

Senator SarronstraLu. As being a dangerous limit. 

General Herstrry. Dangerous limit. On the 30th day of June, if 
you have 411,000 in the pool, 3,000 of them were born on the 30th day 
of June, and yet you counted them. I just. put them in I-A. Now, 
what has got to happen ? This man has a right for a hearing; he h: as 
a right to y take an appeal; he has got to have 10 days’ notice before 
he can go up for preinduction examination. It is going to take a week 
or 10 da ays before I hear how it came out. He has got to have 21 days 
before his preinduction examination, and his induction date at the 
very earliest, so What happens? My processing runs all the way from 
40 to 90 days, and yet on the 30th day of June I have got 3,000 who 
were born on the 30th, 3,000 born on the 29th, and so on, back of people 
who just got into that I-A pool, ard they are not yet movable. I have 
to count them as I-A. They are going to be available, all right. I 
will get them probably in August or September. 

Senator SarronsTaLt. Well, to get an Army of 3,500,000 men, and 
figuring in the volunteers, the Reserves, the National Guard, how many 
do you figure you have got to call a month? 

General Hersury. Well, we are t: aking now on the basis of 80,000, 
and the figure of 260,000 was set up when we were only taking 60,000, 
and it was four times what I argued with them a little as being too 

small in the pool, but finally settled for that. 

As you move up to 80,000, four times 80,000 is 320,000. If you antici- 
pated 20,000 more, you see what. a di angerous thing itis. It is like when 
you are driving along and the gas gage in the car ‘shows that it is about 
empty, and someone in the bac ck seat. says, “Don’t you think we ought 
to get gasoline?” and you say, “No. This shows a quarter, and I know 
we can reach a certain place. I have got a half-mile more in that 
gasoline.” 

Well, of course, the gage was stuck a little that day, or something, 
and you ran out of gas, ‘and that is one reason why I do not like to take 
100,000 when I am facing a prospective call of, perhaps, a hundred 
thousand. 

Senator Jounson. What would you like to have? 

General Hersuey. I would like to have six times the number of 
people they are going to call in every month. 
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Senator Jounson. That would be 480,000. 

General Hersuey. Six times 80,000 is 480,000, and I have always 
got to be worrying about a hundred thousand some month. I do not 

now what they are going to call in April. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Then, between 500,000 and 600,000 in the poo! 
would be a safety figure. 

General Hersuey. It is, as long as a hundred thousand is the maxi- 
mum, but if you ever go, as we went during the war at times when [ 
had calls for 300,000 and 400,000, then I have got to get a million in the 
pool. 

Senator Sarronsrat,. Let me ask you one more question on that 
basis. Is there i in the 19-to-26 age pool now the number of men enough 
without calling veterans or without calling fathers in the nonveteran 
class, or any men who have served before in any capacity ? 

General Hersuey. Well, we think so. One of the things, though, 
do not want to bother you with more firures—but 
one of the things I watch is the fall of my I-A, and I have lost about 
a half million out of that pool since July. 

Now, part of that is carried in “examined and accepted,” but the 
dangerous thing I am in, and maybe I ought to know more about it, 
but it isa little hard to keep track of your college people ; I do not know 
today what part of my million I-A’s are postponed college people that 
I know I cannot use until June; and if we have a continuation of this 
act, and an indication that we are going to set up a college program, 
then I have got to be careful that I do not screen out too many of those, 
and that I let them go on next year and, therefore, instead of recov- 
ering a total of, per haps, 600,000—600,000 is probably about the num- 
ber of college men who are somewhere in my group—some of those are 
in I-A, some of them are postponed, some of them are unclassified, 
and some of them are 18-year-olds not yet coming up for classifica- 
tion, but they will be before next sufhmer. 

Now, there are 600,000 wandering around there somewhere, if not 
more. 

You can see what would happen if in my I-A, I have got two or three 
hundred thousand postponed students that I should defer when it 
comes next June 1 selina eae induct. My pool suddenly collapses. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. How do you answer the question if we do not 
want to scrape the bottom of the barrel? Is it necessary to go into the 
18-year-old class or to call back veterans who have had 1, 2, and 3 
years, and who are maybe now married ? 

General Hersuey. You are forced inevitably to take 18-year-olis, 
or to take veterans, because the nonfathers who are not veterans are 
so small that they will not make more than 1 month’s call, I mean 
even if you take them. That is one reason why we have not taken 
them much, because they are not going to help us much. 

Then, the next thing you are up against is the veteran. There are 
2,700,000 veterans under 26. They are disappearing at the rate - 
60,000 a month. The next year and the year after, the veteran prob 
lem, except the ones in service is not going to be much of a problem 
because it is disappearing and, therefore, they are more than a third 
of my entire pool. 

Senator Sauronsrati. And you say this committee has the alterna- 
tive of going into that group or the veteran class? 
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General Hersury. You can take veterans or fathers and 18-year- 
olds, and the 18-year-olds are going to serve next year, and you may 
be able to keep the fathers, especially the veteran fathers, who have 
already served, from not serving at all, because in a year or 2 they are 
going to be over 26, and if we can escape and all-out situation we will 
never take them. 

The 18-year-old, the mortgage is on him anyway. He is going to 
serve; it is a question of when with him, and the other fellow itisa 
question of whether he ought to serve or not. That is the alterna- 
tive that I think Congress is faced with, and we have been all winter 
bothered between the 18-year-old, the father, and the veteran. 

Senator Jonson. General, the charts that were presented by the 
Department of Defense were based on the assumption that 400,000 
people were sufficient as a safety margin. What you are saying is that 
the safety factor should be—— 

General Hersney. Higher. 

Senator JoHnson (continuing). Four hundred eighty thousand. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. And the 11,000 surplus that was acquired with a 
400,000 safety factor becomes a deficit of 69,000 instead of a surplus of 
11,000 when you have your safety factor. 

General Hersuey. That is right, and you are then taking the best— 
I do not think there is any chance that we are going to have less than 
80,000 inducted, and we easily could have more, and what we are 
doing is that we are taking the most favorable thing to figure our 
margin of safety, and I think that has an element alw: ays of danger. 

Senator Jounson. That was on the assumption that we are building 
up to just 3,325,000 by June 30. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator JoHnson. But whenever you reach the 3,462,000, assuming 

a safety factor of 400,000, you actually have a deficit of 126,000. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. And when you add the additional safety factor 
of 80,000 that you require—— 

General Hersuey. You have got 200,000 short. 

Senator Jounson. Two hundred and six thousand. To clarify this, 
the committee should understand that it is your belief that you should 
have a safety factor of 480,000. 

General Hersuey. That is right, on the basis of 80,000 per month 
as the call. 

Senator Jounson. That is right; and that is what you anticipate 

General Hersey. That is what I have got for January, February, 
and March. 

Now, I want to call your attention gentlemen, if I am going by 
experience of the last 4 months, and remember that is not accurate, 
and remember I have not had a call that stayed constant—I had 20,000 
in September, and it was raised to 50,000. 

Senator Jounson. Now, let us clear up the situation for those 2 
years. 

General Hersuey. All right. 

Senator Jounson. In the 3,325,000 Armed Force that they hope to 
reach by June 30, you would then have a deficit of 69,000 from the 
19-to-26 group. 
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General Hersey. Plus the thing that I want in addition—— 

Senator Jonnson. Oh, yes. You have a deficit of 11,000. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. You have a deficit of 126,00 in order to reach 
3,462,000. When you add 80,000 to that, you have a deficit of 206,000. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. As I remember, they showed the committee that 
there would be available approximately 545,000 18-year-olds. 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. You are saying that out of that pool of 545,000, 
you would be required to call 206,000 of them to meet the President's 
figure of 3,462,000. 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you agree with those figures? 

General Hersuey. I do. 

Senator Jomnson. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHapman. I have nothing right now. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Knowland. 

Senator Know.anp. General, you may have covered it earlier before 
I got into the room, but as I understood, you testified that the average 
age of a boy graduating from high school was 17 years and 6 months, 

General Hersney. Yes. 

Senator KNowtanp. Now, what are the provisions as you visualize 
them if a boy is within a few months of graduation, if we take 
18-year-olds? 

General Hersney. He stays in until he is 19. 

Senator Knownanp. In other words, he will be given a chance to 
complete his high-school education up to the age of 19? 

General Hersury. That is right; and the only change it makes there 
at the present time is 20. It was true all through World War II 
that we felt a bey should finish high school, and I think that is as 
near a firm policy as we have followed as a Nation. The only thing 
they did here was hope he would graduate before he was more than 
19. That is a year and a half beyond the average, and it may not 
take quite all of them, but it is a very fair change, I think. 

Senator KNowtanp. There is only one other observation, which 
is not within vour responsibility. I merely want to express it here. 
I hope that the Army will go very carefully into making sure that 
it is getting the fullest use of its manpower for combat uses and not 
tying up a lot of men in jobs that either Wac’s or someone else could 
be doing, because I think we are all familiar with the fact that there 
are people answering telephones and doing secretarial work who, 
perhaps, could be better used in combat divisions. 

I am not sure that we have made the fullest use of our manpower. 
But Iagree with you that it is necessary that we do everything essential 
to get this manpower we need. , 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. I have one more question. The 75,000 anticipated 
deferments of college male students—what percent is that 75,000 of 
the total enrollment of male students between the ages of 18 and 26/ 

General Hersney. I do not know as I can answer it directly. 1 
believe I have in my pocket a card. I believe at the present time— 
this is an estimate again—I believe we estimate that we have 675,000 
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veteran students and 865,000 nonveteran students. I am sorry I do 
not have it by age. I would be glad to furnish the committee what 
I hope is an intelligent guess. I have them broken down here by 
single, nonfathers, and fathers. It is again an estimate, if you would 
be curious. ‘These are nonveterans, because the veterans are already 
protected in school because we have not changed the law. 

I have 585,000 single, nonveteran students. Those are the ones 
where the drafting will take place, if any. I had 150,000 nonfathers 
and 135,000 fathers. That made a total of 865,000 nonveteran students 
who are now in school. 

I think you will find that they are irregularly disposed toward 
the lower-age group, because the veteran group is going to be high 
at the upper end of the age group and slope off, and at 23 the veterans 
are going to be almost out, and then the nonveterans will tend to be 
exactly the opposite curve, with the great majority at the lower age, 
the 19-year-olds; 18, 19, and 20 will predominate, I am quite sure, 
among the nonveterans. 

Senator Hunt. Roughly, from the figures you have given us, I 
would estimate that the 75,000 suggested deferments would be ap- 
proximately 1214 percent of the total male enrollment between the 
ages of 18 and 26. 

General Hersury. Maybe so, but you see the 75,000 was operated 
each year and therefore after 3 years it will be 225,000. It would not 
be that great because some of them for a lot of reasons will drop out 
of school, but by and large we will have furnished, if the 75,000 is 
set up by the President, in 3 years time, which is the length of that, 
225,000. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russett. I have not had an opportunity to study this bill 
they have sent us, but I have glanced through it hastily. It is ap- 
parently just an amendment to the selective service law that is now in 
effect. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Senator Russetn. Do I understand correctly that it preserves the 
same system of deferments for agricultural purposes or for depend- 
ency or any other cause that exists in the present law ? 

General Hersuey. The provisions on deferments were not touched. 
I wish I could say for sure, but I am under the impression that the 
postponement provision for the student is deleted and that it is put 
back on a straight deferment basis. 

You know this year we have a postponement for a man in school. 
I do think it was resurrected that anybody who enters college at 18 is 
postponed. In other words, what is now true for all students is put 
on the 18-year-old only, and then the fellow who is above that will 
have to get a deferment to stay in school rather than a postponement in 
the year ahead of us. 

Senator Russert. In other words, if he gets into college at 18, before 
you get him he is entitled to complete that year? 

General Hersney. Yes, sir; I am sure that is the way it is. 

Senator Russern. I thought he did that at present. 

General Hersuey. At the present time anyone who is in school. 

Senator Russetn. That is right. 

General Hersury. I believe this repeals the provision for anyone 
being deferred. If you remember, Senator, in the 1940 act you put 
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it in for the first winter only under the assumption that the bill was 
passed with some surprise to people and therefore they would not have 
time to readjust their affairs, but as a long-range program it was left 
in in 1948, I think, because of the fact that we thought 20,000 a month 
would be the maximum we were going to take, and for that low intake 
there wasn’t any use of disturbing a great many people. 

Senator Russet. So it does preserve all of the present deferments 
that you have? 

General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Russett. About how many boys that are 19—do you have 
any figures by age groups—have been deferred under the existing law 
for purposes other than educational ? 

General Hersuery. I have my sheet as of December. This is the 
19 to 25 age group. I would want to point out that that group is 
peculiar in that, while it is a group that includes 8,000,000 or so, the 
2,700,000 veterans that are in it are up in the upper end of it, because 
that is where they mostly occur. 

I want to point out that the eight-hundred-and-some thousand 
IV-F’s are toward the upper end because we started screening from 
the upper end, and I do not find many 20-year-olds that are [V-F’s 
yet because we have not gotten to them to determine they are IV-F. 

This pattern is a little distorted because of the 8,000,000, the 23, 
are veterans, and they are in the upper limits; the almost million 
IV-F’s are in the upper limit, and gidbelty the dependency is a little 
thicker at the upper end than at the lower end. 

Senator Russety. I would say that is undoubtedly true. 

General Hersey. That is one of the reasons this 19 to 25 picture 
is a little distorted, but for what it may be worth, we had at the end 
of December 69,000 men II-A deferred in nonagricultural things. 
There were 87,000 in agriculture. Also 1,607,000 in dependency. 

You see, one of the things that has happened and one of the reasons 
why you cannot tell what you are going to get out of any group is 
when you take away a man’s protection as a veteran, you never know 
how many children he is going to have, and immediately instead of 
falling into I-A, he falls into one of these deferred classifications, 
and this million here of people with dependents are all nonveterans 
because the man who had dependency as a veteran did not have to use 
it because he is in this 2,750,000 that were passed over because they 
were veterans, and nobody inquired into what he was doing, whether 
he was going to school, high school, or farming, or what he was doing; 
so one of the reasons we have a smaller problem is because so many 
of these groups take care of their own clasifications without getting 
into the occupational. 

Senator Russeiz. Under the amended law that has been submitted, 
before any of these scholastic deferments are effective, a man has to 
do 4 months preliminary training; is that right? 

General Hersuey. If he is an 18-year-old, not if he is 19, 

Senator Russeiy. I understand that. That same thing would not 
hold true for deferments for other causes in the 18-year-old group: 

General Hersury. No, because the provisions of the law presume 
he became I-A before he was inducted, because so far as I know— 
and when you are trying to amend an act you have not seen rewritten 
all together, therefore I am hedging a little on it—but to the best of 
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my knowledge and belief, the questions of deferment were left as they 
were, and therefore they became operative before the man got into 
I-A, and hence became operative before he would be one of ‘these 4- 
month people. 

Senator Russein. That is one change in the law that would require 
sc holastic training after 4 months’ basic tr aining ? 

General Hersuey. For 18-year-olds. 

Senator Russetx. But if he were deferred for agriculture, depend- 
ency, or other reasons, he would not have to do the 4 months’ prelimi- 
nary training? 

General Hersuey. That is right, but if he was an 18-year-old and 
got into college and became 19, he w ould be postponed for that year; 
and yet he would not be able to go in and compete for the college 
business. He would have to get his deferment on a straight-out rather 
than through the 4 months, because he is no longer liable . for 4 months. 

Senator Russet. That seems to create some “inequities between the 
two groups in reaching down into the 18-year-olds. 

General Hersury. Of course, I have alw ays said taking anybody 
and not taking everybody does create inequities, but unfortunately we 
make them up so that the public gets saved and somebody has to save 
them. 

Senator Russeit. We try to keep them at a minimum. 

General Hersury. That is right, sir. 

Senator Russeix. I understand you recommended that the term of 
service be 30 months. 

General Hersuey. Well, not to this committee, sir. Initially, yes. 

Senator Russetn. I mean that was your advice. 

General Hersney. That was a mathematical thing, because I was 
trying to live on income. Perhaps that is not just the best thing to do, 
but I tried to take 1,050,000 people, pass out the ones we had to for 
physical, let the ones go to college, perhaps the ones through the 
ROTC, and then I tried to see what I had to multiply the remainder 
by in order to make up the deficit between the professional soldier, 
the fellow who enlists for 4 years, and the top. That is how I got up to 
30 months. 

Senator Russeti, Based on what size Army? 

General Hersney. I started with 3,000,000 and, of course, that crept 
a little bit as we figured, but I started with 3,000,000. I figured a mil- 
lion and a half would be either professional or men who had enlisted 
for at least 4 years; so, I figured our load was a million five and two and 
a half goes into a million five about 600,000 times. That is about how I 
got 30 months. 

Senator Russet. But, if the number in the Army were increased 
beyond the limits that are contemplated at present, it would neces- 
sitate increasing that term to live on income? 

(General Hersuey. Yes, sir, because you have borrowed this year 
by increasing for 1 year every contract—you unilaterally increased 
every contract—which is an emergency measure. I was trying to get 
a plan that, if we did not have war, we could live under without hav- 
ing too many of these emergency measures. 

Senator Russert. This whole thing is based upon the gravity of the 
situation as it exists from day-to day. There is a provision in ‘the bill 
that the President can reduce the 27-month provision, and if by the 
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grace of Providence a terrible revolution were to break out in Russia 
he would undoubtedly, after a period of time, reduce that and might 
finally get down to just 4 months if all was serene and peaceful in 
the world. 

General Hrrsney. And they could go to the Reserves that much 
quicker. Of course, I started, as you did, a couple of years ago when 
we thought we could have almost complete choice, when a man finished 
his basic training, but we have lost our maneuverability as the neces- 
sities of the manpower demand have been upon us; and I hope to go 
back to the fluid condition we might have had in 1947 or 1948. 

Senator Russett. What I was getting at is your idea of 30 months 
and the final finding of 27 months was made upon the gravity of the 
situation, which controls the number of men it was estimated should be 
in the service. 

General Hersury. That is right. 

Senator Russeti. It is not a general policy that could apply in any 
situation that might exist? 

General Hersuery. No, sir. It would be very easy if a procurer 
could tell the people he was getting they were not going to be in for 
nearly so long. 

Senator Russerx. Of course, if we did get in an all-out war, the 
27 months or 30 months would not control. The man would be there 
for the duration or until he was incapacitated. 

General Hersury. From now on. 

Senator Russeitxi. That is right. So, whether it is 30 or 27 or 24, 
it just depends on reaching the number of men out of the available 
manpower. 

General Hersney. That is right. 

Senator Russet. Is that correct? 

General Hersuey. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. You say the size of our Armed Forces is ¢ reeping 
up. The committee is aware of the fact that we have had the three 
million two figure and the three million three figure and a three mil- 
lion four figure. I assume from your testimony this morning that it 
is your belief that the size of the Armed Forces is going to continue to 
creep up. 

General Hersuery. Only by reading the papers. I have seen a 20,000 
call go to 50,000. T saw a call doubled a couple of times, and I think 
you would pardon me for being just a little nerveus about my pool 
and not wanting to be on a strict mathematical basis. I would like 
to have a little more cushion there. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you. 

Senator Russeii. That about concludes my questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brinces. I have two or three questions. I have been asked 
at various times here on the definition of “fathers.” For instance, 
you classify a “father” as a person who is the father of an adopted 
child? 

General Hersnery. Yes. 

Senator Bringes. When is the child to be adopted ? 

General Hersury. The courts have their rules on adoption, and | 
have tried to administer under the assumption that other things are 
run by other departments; and if they adopted someone, and he was 
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in the area or she was in the area of a dependent, I do not think Selec- 
tive Service can draw a line between the natural and the adopted. 

[ realize that someone may adopt someone who would not other- 
wise; there are men that take care of their wives that have not been 
doing it until the bill was passed. All those things happen. We 
have to take the world as it is and try to live in it rather than try to 
become the moderator of many other things. 

Senator Brinces. On the question of a man who is a father but 
divorced and his wife maintaining the home and supporting the chil- 
dren, how would you classify him ¢ @ 

General Hersuey. If he has no dependency, I do not think he can 
claim, if he is not living with this wife and child; I think we have 
a provision in our regulations that he has got to be living with his 
family because, if there is no other ec onomic or psychological de pend- 
ency there, the very fact that he had been married at one time is just 
a matter of history and not a matter of current moment. 

Senator Brinces. Now, General, one other thing here. On this 
test—you called it the Holloway test? 

General Hersey. No. Under the Holloway bill they had given 
tests. I did have at one time a little time in the educational w vorld, 
and I am not going to claim that we have found the millennium, but 
they do choose people to go into the Holloway plan in the NROTC by 
these tests—this type of test—that is supposed to determine your gen- 
eral competence. Whether it does or not, it is controversial, but 
whether a fellow goes to school and takes an examination, whether that 
determines whether he knows that is controversial, and I would say 
that both together ought to be better, and if they are both wrong— 
well, they ought to help, and at least they are the best we have. 

I believe we ought to test first and then hold a man to performance. 
I could not go back of the school. The school has to decide the 
pattern of where he is. If we get into a tough situation, you may 
have to reduce numbers to the place where they are going to have to 
eliminate the ones to the bottom of the performance scale, but I think 
they ought to compete with each other within the schools in which 
they are enrolled; and if you must eliminate, right of wrong, they give 
out diplomas on these grades. I do not have as much hope and faith 
in grades as some people. I have given out quite a few as a teacher, 
but that is the way we are playing it, and, not knowing any better, 
I tend to accept what we have rather than try to evolve something I 
know less about than the people through the years who evolved these 
other things. 

Senator Russert. The Hollow: ay plan was not entirely on grade, 
General. Did it not involve other factors? 

General Hersury. Perhaps so. I would not want to qualify as an 
authority because I do not know what they do in addition. I do know 
that the testing is quite a factor. I would suspect that there are many 
other things that would disqualify you; that you can equate pretty 
easily. I would be suspicious, however, of the other things that qual- 
ify you because then you get into a field which I believe should be 
approached with caution. 

In other words, you say a fellow should be disqualified for this or 
that reason. That is one thing, but you say you ought to move him 
ahead of other people that gr aded better than he did because he has 
natural qualifications. I would be cautious on that. 
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Senator Brivces. On this test or examination, the questions change 
from time to time; is that right ? 

General Hersuey. The test is never given but once. 

Senator Brinces. Would you provide this committee with a previous 
year’s copy of the test, so we can look into it? 

General Hersuey. The testing service at Princeton, N. J., has given 
them—we have had some preliminary discussion with them, because 
some work had to be done. I was not in a position to firm anything 
because I had no authority, but I have done some exploratory work, 
and would be glad to furnish you the things they furnished us as a 
sample. 

Senator Brivers. They would not be future questions, but would be 

ast. 
: General Hersuey. That is right. One of the things they would 
guarantee and always do is that it is a different test. You can take the 
same—I remember when I used to coach people for the eighth grade. 
We had a cow tied with a rope to get the area of a circle. Sometimes 
it was a cow and sometimes it was something else, but it was using 
the radius. 

Senator Jounson. The Department of Defense submitted to the 
committee some charts which we understand have been gone over by 
your eg We want to put them in the appendix at the end of the 
record, 

General Hersuey. I know what they are. 

Senator Jonnson. The first is chart A, entitled “Estimated Num- 
ber of I-A Available Men Remaining in Selective Service Pool.” Do 
you agree to the estimates made there? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Jonunson. The second chart is chart B, entitled “3.5 Mil- 
lion.” Do you agree with those figures ? 

General Hersuey. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. The third chart, chart C, is entitled “Estimated 
Number of Men That Would Be Added to Selective Service Pool of 
I-A Availables if Draft Age Were Lowered to 18 or 1814.” 

Do you agree with those estimates ? 

General Hersuey. I do. 

Senator Jounson. The next chart, chart D, is entitled “Status of 
Selective Service Registrants Age 19 to 26 as of 21 October 1950, 
Under Existing Law and Standards.” Do you agree with that? 

General Hersuey. I do. 

Senator Jonnson. Chart E is entitled “Estimated Net Number of 
Men That Would Be Made Availabe for Induction by Specified 
Changes in Selective Service Act or Current Administrative Prac- 
tices, Ages 26 to 30, as of 1 July 1951.” 

Do you agree with that? 

General Hersuey. I do. 

Senator Jounson. Chart F is entitled “Estimated Net Number of 
Men That Would Be Made Available for Induction by Specified 
Changes in Selective Service Act or Current Administrative Prac- 
tices, Ages 26 to 30, as of 1 July 1951.” 

Do you agree with that? 

General Hersuey. I do. 

(The charts referred to above are to be found in the appendix.) 
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Senator Jounson. The Department of Defense stated that allow- 
ing a safety factor of 400, 000 they could not base their case for 18- 
year-olds on the fact that they would be required to take 18-year-olds 
in order to meet the present size of the service. It is your opinion that, 

in view of the program contemplated, the safety factor should be ma- 
terit ally increased from 400,000 to 480,000. In your judgment, you 
could not get that many men from the 19-to-26-year-old group? 

General Hersney. I agree with that. I w ant to repeat that I am 
in agreement with their figures, but they were conservative figures. 
They were figures that made all assumptions favorably, and I ‘think 
they are dangerous. 

Senator JOHNSON. They did not include the safety factor you would 
like to have? 

General Hersury. That is right; they are dangerous. When you 
figure something out on an estim: ite, how much money you will have 
to pay your taxes, and when you cannot estimate the expenses even 
of your lunches in between, you do like to have $10 more than you 
estimated you need. 

Senator JOHNSON, Even on your present estimates, you have a 
deficit if you increase the safety factor. 

General Hersury. That is true; and, if you increase the calls, the 
game is over. You are completely wrecked. 

I still want to point out that there are probably—well, there are 
87,000 coming into the pool each month, so you have a possibility of 
around one-hundred-sixty-some-thousand in there who will be avail- 
able, but they are not going to be available at the time you are calling 
them, because they have to be processed. 

Senator Jounson. I should like to ask the committee if it is agree- 
able to meet again at 2:30 in this room for hearing the Department 
of Agriculture, the Federal Security Agency, and representatives of 
the junior colleges ? 

[ am informed by the chairman of the committee that he has a 
matter he wants to bring to our attention. We also have a resolution 
that needs to be acted on 1 by this committee, and the Rules Committees 
as well, prior to the end of this month. It is the resolution providing 
for the appropriation of a fund to the Armed Services Committee. 
Out of that fund the Preparedness Subcommittee operates. 

If it is agreeable to the committee, we would like to meet in the 
morning at 10 o’clock. We can schedule the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs and the other members of the staff at 10:30 

Without objection, we will meet at 10 o’clock. 

The Chair has to leave at this time. Senator Saltonstall, another 
question ? 

Senator Sauronsray. I will not ask it. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman will preside. 

Senator Hunt. Will you excuse me a moment. Before you leave 
may I as chairman of the subcommitte of the Preparedness Committee 
known as the Task Force on Alaska, officially submit to the chairman 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee a report on our trip to Alaska. 

Senator Jounson. I want to observe that I received your letter and 
the tentative principles and immediately referred them to the staff. 
Obviously, the task force has done a gr eat deal of detailed work. I 
know it is going to be constructive. “The staff of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee is now going over it, and we will submit it to the full 
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Preparedness Committee at the earliest possible date. They have 
been tied down with these hearings. 

Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronstatu. My only question is this: As I read this 
bill, the language of this bill, it does not differentiate between uni- 
versal military training and universal military service. In other 
words, the training that is done is done as a part of the service of 
the United States rather than putting it in the category of training. 

General Hersney. It is in the category of training, but it is not 
controlled by a separate commission, but is given under the Armed 
Forces. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. So that if we later on want to establish a 
military training bill as opposed to universal military service, we have 
to set up an entirely new code of justice, and so forth; is that right? 

General Hersury. Well, I do not suppose this is the time and pl: ace, 
Senator, for me to disagree with one of the finest governors that I 
have ever associated with, but I tend to believe that we can have uni- 
versal training any time that we can have the service demand in 
numbers small enough that a man at the time he completes his 4 months 
or his 6 months—and that is elastic, that is one of the reasons I set 
up the elasticity—he can then be furloughed to the Reserves, the 
National Guard, let go to do any one of a hundred things, because 
the President can stop inducting him into the service. The only 
reason he has to go into the service now is because we have to have 
men. 

Senator Sauronstaty. My question was purely a technical one. 
Last autumn we were asked to draw up a universal military train- 
ing bill which involved a code of justice and everything else. As I 

‘ead this bill, which you say you had a hand in drafting 

General Hersuey. I did. 

Senator Satronstauy. It does not go into that question at all. 

General Hersuey. No. 

Senator SarronstaLy. A man in this would come within the ordi- 
nary military code of justice. 

General Hersury. That is right, and I would say in defense, if 
there is any need for defense, that the things that we were working 
on last fall were constructed for a 1946 market. I believe this is more 
in accord with the 1951 market. 

Senator SarronstatL. Thank you. 

Senator Srennts. I have a brief question or two. 

Senator CHapMan. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. In regard to the agricultural question, I under- 
stand you operated during ‘World War II under the so-called Tydings 
amendment, which was an amendment to the 1940 act; and now you 
have a general provision in the 1948 act, as I understand it, applying 
to industrial workers and agricultural workers, and that is what you 
gave the figures under 9,000 nonagricultural deferments and 87,000 
agricultural. 








General Hersuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. What instructions do your selective-service boards 
operate under from your office? Frankly, the information comes to 
me that the boards have not been sufficiently informed. That is not 
a charge, but I am just trying to get at a condition. 
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General Hersney. I would like to say something about that. 

Senator Stennis. Give us such light as you can, please. 

General Hersury. In 1940 we started operating this act with =n 
local boards having general power to defer anyone they thought wa 
in the national health, safety, and interest; but we very early sate: 
on a program where we sent out activity and occups itional bulletins. 

These bulletins set up in some detail that the local boards could 
give consideration for this and that. That continued until we had 
the local boards giving consideration to a stack of activity bulletins 
that really was this high. It involved about 2,000 occupations and 
all sorts of activities. There was some criticism—and I think 
rightly—that there was confusion; but anyway we pursued that to the 
end of the course. 

I would like to say something about the Tydings amendment. The 
Tydings amendment, I believe, has been misunderstood. Senator 
Tydings asked us to draft that amendment, and we did. He at that 
time found that the recruitment of farm workers for nonfarm activ- 
ities 

Senator Srennis. For what? 

(ieneral Hersury. Nonfarm activities—was cutting very deeply in. 
Senator Tydings—and I think I can speak for him—had no inten- 
tions of prohibiting people from going into the Armed Forces. He 
wanted to insure that when a man left the farm, he left for one re eason, 
and that was to go into the Armed Forces and not into industry. It 
was a farm freeze act as initially passed. It always was one, but later 
on there were other interpretations put on why it was passed; but I 
have in my possession the letter Senator Tydings wrote saying, “Will 
you draft an act which will freeze these people and in no way inter- 
fere with the necessary men being inducted into the services?” 

It was written that any man who in the judgment of the local board 
was engaged in activities where he should not only be deferred, but 
once deferred, if he left the farm the punishment—if you want to call 
it that—the thing that followed was induction. It was a farm freeze 
act. 

I had a feeling that if the local boards had as much information 
as anybody else, they could act in their local areas more intelligently 
than anybody else, and I still believe it. M: iybe we have failed in how 
tosendthem information. Ihave had, as you have had, a great a deal 
of correspondence from people who said the local boards said that 
they did not have the power to defer a man, a farmer, merchant marine, 
ora dozen and one other things, including students. I have had others 
say they would not do it. That is a firmer position. If they do not 
want to do it, that is another matter, but there is an appeal from that. 

So I wrote a New Year’s letter—I am still young enough that I am 
trying to have New Year's resolutions—four pages, single- spaced, 
wherein I intended to set. out what I thought local boards ought to 
understand. I would be very happy, as long as I have a little pr ride in 
authorship, to furnish the committee with it. I have tried to point 
out to the local boards that they had every power that the —— 
gave anybody in the executive branch of the Government to defer 
man in the national health, safety, and interest, regardless of aie 
he was a farmer, merchant marine, or what. 
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Even if they were exercising it, they should not use the easy way of 
letting a man out by telling him they could not do something when 
they did not want to. It is a little tough to say, “I don’t like your 
story; you aren’t necessary and I am not going to defer you,” rather 
than saying, “We haven’t any specific instructions to defer you.” 

Of course, they have and they have the general power to defer any- 
body in the national health, safety, and interest. Whether this letter 
will accomplish anything, I do not know. It has only been out about 
a week and I did it because of the thing of which you spoke, because 
I thought the boys—it is a rough one—they have to live in that com- 
munity, but unfortunately I am afraid they are going to say, “Yes, we 
didn’t think you were necessary.” 

Everybody without any reason can take asecond. They havea right 
to appeal to the appeals board, and at least you get two boards. The 
other board is quite remote because, even if it is in the same State, 
it is at least away from the local community and the appeals board has 
no call to make, and they do not have to worry about meeting a call. 

They get charged with always going along with the local boards. 
They do not. We get charged with going along with both, and yet 
during the war 30 percent of the decisions that came up here we re- 
versed, which is not going along with them. The local board says we 
never go along with them. It isa different point of view. 

I am very much opposed to starting here as a bureaucrat telling 
the people in those communities of yours down in Mississippi how they 
ought to operate their business. 

Senator Srennis. I think that is entirely sound. All I am inter- 
ested in is the essential deferment to keep agricultural wheels moving. 
That is all I am interested in. 

General Hersuey. They make mistakes, but one of the things we 
wanted to take care of, the first mistake, was to allow them to appeal 
to the board at Jackson. They do not have to have any reason. All 
they have to say is, “I appeal.” If there is one member of the board 
at Jackson that goes with them, all they have to do is say, “I appeal,” 
and it comes up to the Presidential board. You get three shots, if 
there is anyone that disagrees. 

If they do not disagree, the State director and National Director 
can take cognizance—I do not know how many I take each day, but 
I take more appeals. I used to have to settle, and now I do not. It 
is easy to take appeals now. It does give every registrant at least 
three considerations. That is more than you get a lot of places in 
life. 

Senator Srennis. Thatistrue. Iam gladto get thatlight. I think 
your letter will be interesting. 

General Hersuey. Any author is always glad to furnish a copy 
of his work. 

Senator CuapmMan. General Hershey, we have received some reports 
that liability to military service, either by classification as 1-A or 
being in the reserves, is proving a handicap to some young men in 
getting jobs, securing loans at banks, or taking out life insurance, and 
that even in some instances they are being required to sign a waiver 
of their right under the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act. 

Can you offer any suggestion to remedy that situation ? 
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General Hersuey. It is a very difficult one because it is an indica- 
tion that you do not have as much of a shortage in manpower as people 
claim, because when you have a real shortage, they hire anyone. 

I no longer have the responsibility on either the employment or 
reemployment, because that lies with the Department of Labor. I 
have heard the same thing that you have repeatedly. It is one of the 
things that happens, because the employer wants to get someone he 
knows he is going to keep, and the clashes of the individual in the short 
range, the man he hires, and the long range of his survival unfortu- 
nately get exaggerated in his short range, and he sort of forgets that 
his action has something to do perhaps with whether he lives or dies, 
but he does not see that. ot 

I think probably it is a question of education, byt it is education 
that runs contrary to human nature, and therefore at best it is difficult 
to convince the employer that he ought to be patriotic. 

I will say though in the reemployment experience we had last time 
[ thought employers did exceptionally well. I know one employer 
lost $250,000 following our advice, because he kept the veterans on 
during a lay-off, and he later had to pay everybody that was laid off 
above the veterans. But he paid it and did not say much about it. 

Senator CuapMAn. General, there has been considerable discussion 

of a plan to rehabilitate those who are not qualified physically, men- 
tally, or educationally for entrance into the armed services. What is 
your thought on that subject? 
* General Hersuey. Well, Senator, I would like to first say that my 
thought is only my own. So far as I know, there is not at present 
an executive department policy on that. I am, of course, in favor 
of it because it makes your manpower pool greater. 

My experience in a rather limited way back in the early forties, 
1942, I believe it was, tended to make me believe it was going to be 
very difficult to get a man encouraged to promptly go out and get 
himself rehabilitated so he could serve. 

I found probably you are almost going to have to take him as he is, 
and then he has more interest in getting rehabilitated because he is 
there, anyway. I would not want to have anything in the future 
hinge on that, but that is my idea. 

Senator CuapmMan. That would be a form of compulsory rehabili- 
tation. 

General Hersury. After he got in, and he can get things done for 
nothing, there is some incentive. When he is out, and the only thing 
you can offer him is induction, it is not the proper incentive. 

Senator CHapman. Some might take a cynical view of it and say 
he was being rehabilitated so he could be inducted in order to go out 
and get injured again. 

General Hersury. You have to take a calculated risk on that one, 
but I do think there are some things that can be done rather rapidly, 
and the rehabilitation on the educational line—I cannot help but be- 
lieve if we get too deep in manpower shortages we have to take men 
and what we want them to read we would have to teach them after 
we eet them in. 

enator Cuapman. And you could hold out the hope that we were 
rehabilitating them for a life of useful service. 
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General Hersey. Yes. When they get those additional things, 
they use them to their own and the public’s advantage. Most of us 
got most of our original education under some compulsion. 

Senator Carman. That is well said—to the tune of the hickory 
stick, 2s the old song says. 

Then, of course, you would have to work out a system of compensa- 
tion and promotion, to hold out some incentive. 

General Hersuey. If they got themselves better fitted, they would 
fall in whatever pattern we have now, because if the boy got so he 
could read he ought to get to be a corporal, although some fellow 
around town here says we should not have corporals because Napoleon, 
Hitler, and Stalin were corporals; and if we abolish that grade, we 
will solve the problem of peace and more. 

I do not subscribe to that, but probably it is because I was a corporal 
once. 

(General Hershey submits the letter previously referred to, which 
reads as follows:) 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C. 
To All Local Board Members: 

The end of 1950 and the beginning of 1951 is an appropriate time to review the 
past year and to survey the year which lies ahead. 

On January 1, 1950, the Selective Service System had less than 6 mamths of 
existence under the law of June 24, 1948. There was doubt that it would be 
extended and if extended it would be without liability for induction. The Armed 
Forces were engaged in a forced reduction in strength to meet a budgetary ceil- 
ing. It was a difficult time to justify extension to supplement recruiting. Fort) 
percent of the local board offices were opened 1 day per week or less because 
the $8,500,000 yearly appropriation provided far too few clerks, the key personne! 
of the Selective Service System. There had been no inductions for a year, the 
registrants had grown careless in their responsibilities of reporting status 
changes, and the 18-vear-olds were tardy when they registered. The situation 
was most discouraging for local board members, but to their everlasting credit 
they exhibited rare foresight in the necessity for a continuing Selective Service 
System and a most commendable courage and resolution in carrying on under 
adverse circumstances. 

The world events of late June 1950 settled the question of extension, it made 
expansion necessary immediately and at the same time operations were resumed. 
The need for men in September was too urgent to permit the usual 60 days nor- 
mally required between the date of receipt by the Selective Service System 
of a eall for men and the beginning of delivery for induction. There were no 
pools of acceptable registrants from which this ca]l could be filled, and large 
numbers of registrants had to be sent for preinduction physical examination to 
ereate these pools. Boards, centralized by the demands of economy, had to be 
decentralized because of the necessities of operation. The clerical personnel to 
carry out these measures had in many instances to be hired and trained during 
this period. 

The call was met in September; it was met in October; and it was met in 
November. During these 3 months the Armed Forces placed calls on the Selec- 
tive Service System for 170,000 men and 176,684 were delivered and inducted 
Early reports indicate that the call for December, which is for 40,000 men, also 
has been filled. A survey of the obstacles confronting the Selective Service 
System during early August indicated that the requirements in calls in the 
early menths could not be met. This outstanding achievement was _ possible 
primarily because of the tireless efforts of local board members and the devoted 
services of local board clerks. 

As we stand on the threshold of 1951 I would like to emphasize some of the 
principles that have made selective service a successful operation and indicate 
what I believe must be done to insure that these principles find their way into 
our everyday actions. The selective-service operation is a decentralized one. 
All of the actions which lead to the induction of men into the Armed Forces are 
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performed in the community. This fact requires that the power to act be dele- 
gated to the local board. This has been done in large measure by the Congress 
by giving to the local board the responsibility for determining, initially, every 
classification of a registrant. This classification is final unless there is an appeal 
exercised under regulations provided by the President. There are many people 
who do not believe in this delegation of authority. They give many reasons, 
such as lack of uniformity, lack of understanding of their problems by local 
board members, and failure to use general powers possessed by the local board 
unless there have been specific instructions sent out from National or State head- 
quarters dealing with that particular type of registrant. 

I have not been unduly disturbed by most of these criticisms. I know the 
Selective Service System is man-made and man-operated, and that it deals with 
men as its primary objective. My observation has been that uniformity is some- 
thing very relative whether applied in courts of law, in educational institutions, 
or even in the scientific world. The lack of understanding of specific problems 
of registrants has been charged generally by those in I-A rather than by those 
who had been deferred by the local boards. Umpires are not infrequently 
charged with bad eyesight or worse when base runners are called out on close 
plays or even in close games. 

I have been disturbed when I have been told that local boards will not use 
the general power to defer without specific instructions, and the additional 
complaint that local board members have stated that they did not possess this 
general power. These statements, if indicative of any general condition within 
the Selective Service System, pose dangers which strike at the most elemental 
principles upon which the System has been built and operated. I believe we 
should take review of the local board's place in the classification of registrants. 

During World War I local boards did not classify registrants who sought oe- 
cupational deferments; this was done by district boards, the ancestor of our 
present appeal boards. The period of the war was reasonably brief, so the 
experience lacked in conclusiveness but the analysis by postwar planners con- 
vinced them that the local board should make all original classifications. The 
practice in World War II sustained the wisdom of the post-World War I planners. 
During the early days of the operations of the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, as amended, there was pressure in Washington to restrict local 
board authority and to attempt to dictate the decisions of local boards by de- 
tailed and specific directives, formulated in and promulgated from Washington. 

With this doctrine I was then and remain now in complete disagreement. In 
the first place it will defeat its own purpose because it is too complicated. The 
time element of mobilization requires effective, prompt action which can be at- 
tained only by delegation to an official located in the area of the action. In the 
second place, there are three requirements in making classification: Integrity, 
judgment, and information. I have complete faith that integrity and judgment 
can be found in each community as easily as in Washington. Information may 
be general or it may be specific. National headquarters should have more gen- 
eral information than the local board, It can never have specific information 
comparable with that possessed by the local board. 

Manpower problems exist in communities first. They exist in Washington 
cenerally because they have not been solved by the communities. Their solution 
must be found in the localities. Washington can aid, by judicious supervision, 
in the solution of manpower problems when they exist and by refraining from 
creating them where they are nonexistent. The problem of classification of 
registrants can be solved and must be solved by making sure that sufficient 
general information is provided to the local board members so that they may 
combine it with the specific information available to them in determining the 
classification of the individual registrant. How to furnish this general informa- 
tion to the local board members is the answer we must find in 1951. 

In the 1940 operation, efforts were made through local board releases, local 
hoard memoranda, occupational bulletins, and activity and occupation bulletins 
to request local boards to give consideration to activities, projects, occupations, 
and professions that were considered essential or critical in the defense effort. 
There are many reasons why this method evoked a great deal of criticism from 
the local board members. In the first place the number of activities or occupa- 
tions necessary to a mobilization challenged listing. It was practically impossible 
to list everything important or even to know in Washington the ramifications of 
the production of articles considered critical. The inclusion of an occupation 
on a list initially increases the possessor’s chances for deferment, but it makes 
deferment most difficult for a registrant with an occupation not on the list. In 
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the second place, a list once issued grows. Many want to get on, none apply to 
be removed. The value of a place on the list depreciates rapidly with each new 
addition. Our study of the World War II operation led us to the conclusion 
that general powers vested in local boards to defer anyone in the national health, 
safety, or interest, supplemented by such information as could be made available 
for use as guidance and guidance only, furnish the best hope for an effective 
and timely operation. 

Under the selective-service law of 1948, classification regulations provide for 
the delegation of power to each local board to defer registrants when in the 
judgment of the local board the deferment is necessary in the national] health, 
safety, or interest. The types of registrants who fall in these fields were pur- 
posely not specified in detail. The absence of detailed instructions increased 
rather than decreased the discretionary powers of the local board. There was 
then no intent nor is there intent now to prohibit or to prevent the deferment of 
any registrant who the local board believes meets the general definition of 
“necessary.” 

It is true that all men 26 and above are not liable for selective-service induc- 
tion. I hope it remains true so long as the demand for men becomes no greater 
than presently under discussion. This fact, plus the nonliability of the veterans, 
the deferment of registrants with dependents, and the postponement of students, 
has required a strict application of the criteria for other deferment. 

It has been unfortunate that this strict application has found utterance 
attributed to local board members by registrants that local boards could defer 
no one in the absence of specific instructions to do so or that they would defer 
no one of certain occupational classifications, such as farmers or members of the 
maritime service. In the first instance, the power to defer does rest with the 
local board. In the second instance, it is unwise for an administrative agency 
responsible for individual decisions, such as the classification of a registrant, to 
indicate that decisions are made to defer or not to defer in any other manner 
than after a careful consideration of the particular merits of the individual case. 

The danger inherent in this situation is that the pressures for legislation or 
for regulations, or for both, increase. There is a demand that local boards be 
authorized to do that which they already can do, but with the authorization will 
inevitably come directives as to what they can and what they must do. The 
autonomy of local self-government disappears more often by abdication from 
within than usurpation from above. 

In the year ahead national headquarters will try to furnish information as 
it is assembled. Information from the most authoritative sources in Govern- 
ment will be sought, but when information is furnished then it should be weighed 
and applied to the local situation and its problem; it must not be swallowed 
without being chewed. An example of this is the list of critical occupations. 
This list represents the consolidated experience of the Department of Labor. 
There may be occupations in your area which are most necessary and warrant 
deferment that are not on the list. On the other hand, there may be areas in 
which some registrants in the listed occupations are not making contributions 
essential to the national interest. In all cases there is always the difficult problem 
of identifying the possessor of a particular skill. The next question to be de- 
cided is whether the task being performed is essential to the national interest; 
and finally, can he be replaced. These are the judgments that in the last analysis 
local board members have rendered in the past and must render in the future. 
The making of these judgments is their responsibility. It is the local board’s job. 

I extend to all local board members everywhere my gratitude for a job well 
done in 1950 and with every best wish to each of you for 1951 goes my complete 
confidence in your judgment, your honesty, and your courage. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. Hersuey. 


Senator CHarMaNn. Are there any further questions? 

Tf not, we will adjourn until 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 


The subcommittee has before it this afternoon the representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Federal Security Agency. 
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Agriculture is one of the largest users of manpower. Any legisla- 
tion geared to maintaining a military force of 3,500,000 men obviously 
must not endanger the productive effort of the farms to a point where 
we cannot give adequate logistic support to our forces. At the present 
time the class II-C deferments, which are the agricultural deferments, 
are very close to 100,000. This is a substantial number of individuals. 
Is it too large, or is it too small? Is the law adequate to provide a 
deferment yardstick which is in the national interest ? 

We expect to hear the assistant to the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. 
Edward J. Overby, address himself to these features of the manpower 
problem along with other views which his Department thinks should 
be brought to the attention of the subcommittee. 

Following Mr. Overby, the Commissioner of Education from the 
United States Office of Education, Dr. Earl James McGrath, will 
give the views of the Federal Security Agency. 

Tomorrow the subcommittee will hear the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
this room beginning at 10:30 a. m. Preceding the 10:30 meeting 
tomorrow there will be an executive session of the full committee, fol- 
lowing which the subcommittee will resume its hearings. 

Is Mr. Overby in the room ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD J. OVERBY, ASSISTANT TO THE 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Overpy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Oversy. I do, sir. 

Senator JonHnson. Will you proceed in your own way, please? 

Mr. Oversy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Department of 
Agriculture appreciates the opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee and present some of the problems of agriculture as they relate 
to its over-all manpower situation. 

This Department concurs in the policy of the proposed program for 
universal military training and service and the change in age limits. 

Adequate supplies of food, feed, fiber, and other agricultural com- 
modities are essential to the provisioning of the Armed Forces, to the 
maintenance of the health of the civilian population, the provision of 
raw material for many types of industrial production, and to mect 
export requirements. It is clear that abundant production and ade- 
quate reserve stocks of agricultural commodities are essential factors 
in our national strength. The maintenance of high farm production 
will also be a deterrent to rising food prices and inflation. The pri- 
mary concern of this Department in the Nation’s defense is efficient 
production, processing, and distribution of adequate quantities of 
needed farm products. Accomplishment of the agricultural job in 
the defense effort is dependent in large part upon the quality and 
quantity of the manpower available. 

During the past decade, the farmers of the Nation have demon- 
strated their ability to provide an increasing volume of farm produc- 
tion and yet decrease the number of workers required on farms. For 
example, total production in 1949 was 27 percent larger than in 1940, 
with an 8 percent smaller work force. 
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During the year ahead and during the coming years, it is anticipated 
that substantial expansion of farm | production will be needed to meet 
requirements in this defense mobilization period. Expansion of farm 
production and doing the job with an annually decreasing number of 
man-hours per unit of production will depend upon two things: (1) 
ce availability of men trained in the agricultural professions and (2) 

railability of farm workers with the greater skills and know-how re- 
quired for advantageous use of modern farm machines and methods, 

It is estimated that for the year immediately ahead requirements 
for farm production will be considerably above 1950 and somewhat 
above the peak year of 1949. The length of the harvest period, weather 
and yield conditions, and the types : and skills of the workers available, 
and other factors, will affect the number of workers required. During 
1949, however, a monthly average of 10,756,000 workers were em- 
ployed on farms. Manpower problems for farm production are 
directly affected by the seasonality of farm operations. This is illus- 
trated by the fact that the average monthly employment on farms for 
the United States for 1949 ranged from a low of slightly over 7 million 
workers to a peak of nearly 143, million. Average employment for 
1950 has been approximately 4 percent below 1949. 

Increasing nonfarm employment opportunities tend to prevent 
agriculture ‘from obtaining for seasonal work many of the domestic 
workers normally employed in agriculture. As these remain in non- 
farm employment on a year-round basis, farmers are faced with the 
problem of maintaining or increasing production. This must be done 
through fuller utilization of the existing farm working force and with 
workers from new or unusual sources, domestic or foreign. This factor 
increases the importance of having available a minimum number of 
key men who are qualified not only in the efficient use of modern farm 
machines and methods but also in supervising and obtaining full 
utilization of the new workers brought into agriculture for seasonal 
per iods. 

The changes which are being proposed in this legislation which has 
been brought before you do not alter the authority of the President 
to provide. as necessary, for deferments in the national interest. 

Senator Jounson. Was your Department consulted in the formula- 
tion of the policy presented to us and the proposed draft of the bill 4 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you agree with the provisions of the bill ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 

By retaining this deferment authority, the law continues to permit 
the retention of a number of the key workers in agriculture ad other 
essential industries in the age group liable for service. The avail- 
ability of this authority to defer in the younger age groups is of prob- 
ably greater importance to agriculture than to any other major in- 
dustry. Many farm workers in the lower age groups are skilled in 
farm operations and are key men in farm production. This is partic- 
ularly true for the substantial portion of arecusiom provided by the 
family -operated commercial farms. The importance of this part of 
agriculture is shown by the fact that farm operators and unpaid mem- 
bers of their families make up three-fourths of all farm workers. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the witness a question at 
that point? 
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Senator Jonunson. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. Mr. Over by, I have received-a communication trom 
a farm leader with a suggestion that the law be amended so as to 
automatically exempt what he called the farm owner-operator on the 
basis of a blanket exemption and, of course, I replied that I could 
not support such a proposal because I thought it violated the very 
basic democratic principle of equality of service, and equality of sacri- 
fice, too, in respect to military service, and that all I could support 
was the continuation of the so-called hardship clause whereby we 
passed judgment on each individual case within all economic groups, 
but that it certainly would be very undemocratic, unsound, to adopt 
what he really was proposing, it seemed to me, namely, an economic 
exemption, or placing a property ownership stand: ird for service or 
nonservice in the Military Establishment. 

Now, to your knowledge is there any widespread movement within 
American agriculture to get a class exemption on the basis of the farm 
owner-operator type of exemption ¢ 

Mr. Oversy. No, I do not think there is. We have never asked for 
any class of exemptions on that basis. 

We do feel that it is important to have a broadened pool, which 
this legislation will give to the Selective Service for their calls, a 
larger pool which would enable the local boards to really operate a 
selective service, and to look at the merits in individual cases. 

There is rather broad authority at the present time in the Selective 
Service regulations for the local boards to consider agricultural defer- 
ments; that is, they can consider them on the same basis as industrial 
deferments if it is for farms which are producing above the average 
for their type of farm in the community. 

We feel, at least while we are drafting in the present age limits, that 
that is where the authority belongs, and that boards should operate 
on a selective basis. 

The reason I said earlier, more or less categorically that we are in 
favor of this legislation, Mr. Chairman, is not that we are compe- 
tent in the Department of Agriculture to pass on all phases that are 
before you, but the phases that concern us have been looked at 
from the point of view of the Department of Agriculure. I should 
have added that to the answer to your previous question. 

Senator Morse. Is there any feeling, in your opinion, among agri- 
cultural groups in the country that they should receive any higher 
percentage of exemptions than other economic groups? Let me say 
this by my question: I have had some farm people talk to me about 
their concern of a criticism of the rate of exemptions among agricul- 
tural workers, and they are rather sensitive about it, they tell me, and 
they want the hardship cases handled, but they do not w ant the impres- 
sion to be given that farm boys are to be given any preferred treat- 
ment in regard to exemptions, ‘and I think you will find a considerable 
amount of sensitivity among farm boys, too, who do not want to be 
set off here in a preferred class by themselves as far as exemptions are 
concerned. 

I was wondering what you people in agriculture could advise the 
committee in regard to this very delic: ate problem of exemption to 
agriculture? I want to see any farm boy whose services are essential 
where he can perform greater service for his country on the farm, I 
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want a procedure for handling hardship cases that make it possible 
to exempt him. 

On the other hand, I think we ought to pay some heed to these 
farm leaders who are concerned about setting these farm boys off by 
themselves, and giving them greater exemptions than are enjoyed by 
others. 

Mr. Oversy. Senator Morse, in answer to the first part of your 
question, as to whether agriculture should have any preferential 
treatment, I think I have talked to all of the farm groups that are con- 
cerned with this, local people that are worried with it, and none of 
them have asked for any preferential treatment that I know of. 

Every time we have brought that question up, in somewhat the 
form that you have, I think the facts show that you do want a selec- 
tive service, that you do want to leave in important occupations the 
people who are needed in those occupations, unless they can be re- 
placed. That may give you some distortion in the number of defer- 
ments as between agriculture or industry that you get through that 
normal process. 

I think you get probably earlier development of skills, work skills, 
among farm boys than you do in industrial workers. I think you have 
more needed workers of 18 and 19 and 20 years of age in agriculture 
than you do in industry generally. Therefore, on a numerical basis 
the number of deferments in agriculture could be expected to be 
larger in the lower-age groups. I believe that is the case and, I think, 
that is the proper explanation of the difference in some of the defer- 
ment figures that are sometimes shown. 

Senator Morse. I think that is true, and I think it leads us into 
another very delicate phase of this problem, even the mentioning of 
which is likely to be subject to a misunderstanding, but let us take 
the risk together, you and I. 

In this problem of farm production during an emergency or a 
war period, do you think we have gone as far as we can or should go 
in saving manpower by imposing greater restrictions or regulations 
or controls, whatever words you want to use, over the farm production 
itself? To put it just as bluntly as I can, with the manpower shortage 
that we have, are we not going to have to pay a little more attention 
in agriculture to the type of direction of production that we devote to 
the industrial side? We are not going to let in time of war a non- 
essential industry, for example, to take manpower that can be used 
to better advantage from the standpoint of the security of our country, 
in a war industry; and are we not faced in agriculture with the need 
of conserving agricultural manpower by placing some restrictions 
upon the operations of farms, in the sense that during a great emer- 
gency farms, too, are going to have to be directed to use their man- 
power in those ways that will conserve it in the national interest. 

Do you not have even in the hardship cases an individual farmer 
sometimes making use of manpower in the producing of certain con- 
modities where he can make a great saving in manpower if he produced 
some other commodity ? 

Mr. Oversy. Undoubtedly we have those things in agriculture, just 
as you have them in any place in a free economy, whether it is agricu!- 
ture or the manufacturing industries or what not. 

We go rather a long way, though, in doing what you are suggesting, 
in that we, in the outlook meetings that we have in the fall each year— 
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we had one just this past fall—with all the State college people, the 
experiment-station people, the people in authority at the State and 
local levels and the Federal level, to plan what is needed for the year 
ahead what crops and in what volume different crops will be needed, 
and then working that down to precise figures in acreage goals, and 
so forth, and breaking those up by States, and doing what we can to 
have farmers follow these on a voluntary basis. 

We do not have any tight controls except in a few crops, but we do 
go as far as we can, without mandatory requirements of “You must 
plant this and you must plant that.” 

Senator Morse. I certainly want to avoid that, and I certainly want 
to keep a free economy on the farm to the maximum extent that we can. 

At the same time, if we look at this manpower shortage, we are 
going to have to look to the saving of manpower, too, and I am glad 
to have you get into the record a statement of the cooperative programs 
you are trying to work out through extension, in your State colleges 
and the rest, in trying to save as much manpower as you can, and in 
trying to show the farmers during this emergency period where they 
might shift to some other production that will take less manpower 
and produce a particular product that we may need just as much as 
the product they previously had been producing. 

That gets us into the question, of course, of what is your program 
in regard to developing a pool of both domestic and probably imported 
labor, to take the place of some of these boys who are going to have to 
go in those cases where they cannot be exempted on a so-called hardship 

asis ? 

Mr. Oversy. As I was just pointing out here, the large portion of 
our domestic farm help is from the family farm—the farm family, 
and members, the unpaid household, and so forth. That is the large 
body of the producing workers in this country. 

We have a separate problem that you are referring to, that of use 
of migrant labor by a relatively small number of the crops for short 
periods. Large numbers of migrant farm laborers are needed, and 
domestic labor force had to be supplemented by many foreign workers 
during the last war, and even at the present time. 

There is a program now, in agreement with Mexico, by which we 
have some 70 or 80 thousand workers in this country for agricultural 
work at this time during the 1950 season. 

Negotiations are going ahead at the end of this month between the 
State Department and the other interested agencies of the Government 
and the Mexican Government to renew that agreement, or to go into 
it again with a view to necessary revisions. 

Senator Jonnson. How is that agreement operating? Is it operat- 
ing satisfactorily ? 

Mr. Oversy. Well, for the last 2 or 3 years, it is an operation that 
has not been in the Department of Agriculture, Senator Johnson. 
This program was in our Department during the last war, and it is 
now a part of the United States Employment Service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

They do not have authority to make payments, to move the labor 
around, as we had under the emergency program during the war. 
They have at the present time a large conference in town, meeting over 
at the Labor Department, which is considering whether they should 
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ask for legislation of that type at this time, that is, authority to ac- 
tually bring i in workers and do certain things that the Mexican Govern- 
ment may require before we can get incr eased numbers of imported 
workers for the coming year. 

That is a problem about which there are a lot of different views, and 
I think this large conference, with representatives from every State, 

that is meeting ‘today and tomorrow with the Department. of Labor, 
may come up with some recommendations that will be helpful—I 
hope sO. 

Senator Morse. And don’t your men in Agriculture expect with the 
increase of industrial work in war-producing plants to see a decrease 
in itinerant workers needed for your seasonal farm crops! 

Mr. Oversy. We do indeed, and it is one of our major worries, and 
a point that I should have added to your earlier question of whether 
we need different treatment in deferments in agriculture than in 
industry. 

Agriculture historically has never been able to compete wagewise 
with industrial workers. When you have a large volume of unem- 
ployment they move back to the rural areas, and it is considered farm 
unemployment. When industries pick up, that disappears. Just a 
year ago you had some 60,000 workers in the San Joaquin Valley in 
California that we called agriculturally unemployed. In a very ‘few 
months that was all dried up and by the time the season came around, 
and they were needed, they were not there. But they were not agri- 
culturally employed; they were employed by the opening aire raft 
industry. 

Now, you cannot compete in farm wages, at least farm wages never 
have been able to compete with industrial wages. I think that during 
the last war it was this situation which brought about the so-called 
‘Tydings amendment, which gave you more or ‘less of a job freeze for 
agricultural workers. 

“It was a solution to a problem that was very hard to meet any other 
way. That is probably the explanation of any distortion, if there 
is any, that you have between agricultural and industrial deferments. 

Senator Morsr. Of course, some of the seasonal crop people in my 
State tell me that there already has been such an absorption of this 
itinerant working group that in the late crops last fall they were 
unable to get enough of them to pick them and harvest them, with 
the result of tremendous waste, and they are urging that considera- 
tion be given to the importation of labor for the per riod of the emer- 
gency. “Do you think that is feasible? 

Mr. Overpy. Yes, sir, I do. I think it is feasible. A lot of folks 
concerned with that problem are in town right now and having con- 
ference on this and other matters of farm labor. They met 4 months 
ago, and resolved against the Government’s going into such a pro- 
gram. It is a national group, and many of them do not think that 
the Government should be in the program of bringing in workers. 
Others feel very strongly on the other side. I hope they come up with 
some resolutions that are helpful. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman has a question. 

Senator CHapman. Mr. Overby, I thoroughly and heartily agree 
with your belief that the farmers of this country do not want to be 
-" aside and be considered as a separate class from other registrants. 

But do you not think that serious consideration, even very serious 
discussion, of the proposition to set farmers aside as a separate class 
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and grant them deferments because they are farmers, really casts an 
unfair reflection and places an unjustifiable stigma on the farmers of 
this country, than whom they are no more patriotic people, and from 
whose ranks have come as fine soldiers as have ever followed the 
American flag in time of war? 

Mr. Oversy. I agree fully, Senator Chapman. I certainly am not 
suggesting that we set them aside. 

Senator Cuapman. I know it. 

Mr. Oversy. Or have any special category. 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Overby, is it true that you would find a 
smaller degree of agricultural skill among the 18- and 19-year-old 
form boys than you would among those in the older age groups / 

Mr. Oversy. I am not sure that I understand exactly what you 
mean. I think that—— 

Senator Cuarpman. What I mean is this: Do you think that you 
would find more agricultural skills in the older groups on farms than 
you would among the 18- and 19-year-old farm boys ¢ 
* Mr. Oversy. Oh, yes, indeed; yes, indeed. 

Senator CHapMan. I would like to have your comment on that. 

Mr. Oversy. There is no question about it. In fact, it is covered 
here in the next paragraph of my prepared statement, I notice. But 
what we were thinking about in saying that we agreed heartily with 
the recommended changes in the selective service legislation was that 
you need a broadened group from which to draw. The pool could 
be broadened from four or five groups, as we look at it, without con- 
sidering all the angles, for example, the younger ages, the older 
ages, 26 to 30, and so forth; or. veterans or married men. We were 
thinking which of those would hurt lest if you went into them and 
added them to the pool, and we think it is the 18-year-olds. 

We think they have less skill and you have fewer problems, taking 
some of them, than if you tok the 26-, the 27-, and 28-year-olds, pre- 
suming, of course, that you have to expand the total pool. 

[ am not sure that that has been settled, from the testimony, but I 
did presume that. 

Senator Cuapman. You mean the father or the farm owner could 
more easily dispense with the services of the 18-year-old, the 19- 
year-old boys, than he could with those older boys? 

Mr. Overy. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHapMan. With less disruption to our agricultural pro- 
duction, which is of very vital importance, of course. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I think it is well that this record 
should emphasize Mr. Overby’s reply and Senator Chapman’s em- 
phasis as well as any discussion or attempt on the part of any small 
group to get any special favors for agricultural workers by way of 
exemption from the Military Service Act, it does not represent the 
point of view either of the farm organizations, the farm leaders, or the 
rank and file farmers of this country, and if any other Senators have 
been receiving communications to the effect that some special exemp- 
tion should be given to farm workers, such as the one I referred to, I 
think they will agree with me that those communications do not repre- 
sent the point of view of the American farmer, and I made the point 
because I wanted the record to show that in my reply to that request 
I said it could not be reconciled with the basic democratic principles, 
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Senator Jounson. The Chair thinks the record is very clear on it. 

Senator Chapman ? 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Overby, does the decrease in the number of 
farm laborers mentioned by you result from the increase of mechani- 
zation on farms in the past year ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. You mean the decrease through the years? 

Senator CHapman. Yes. 

Mr. Overy. It does. 

A large increase in mechanization, the improvement in the types of 
seeds that are used, and the types of fertilizer, and the farming prac- 
tices that have been developed through scientific research. This has 
been a long-time growth. It is not just the last 10 years. It has been 
going on since this country started. Ninety-seven percent of the 
people were farmers at that time, and now something less than 20 per- 
cent are today producing all the food that is odebend more. 

Senator CHapMan. Is it true, as was stated by one of the witnesses 
who preceded you during this hearing, that there are a million fewer 
farm workers who are producing 31 percent more farm products than 
were, I believe, at the time of the recent war? 

Mr. Oversy. I have a little different figure on the same thing, but I 
believe that is essentially the same thing. I think I have 27 percent. 

Senator Cuapmayn. I think we would appreciate your putting the 
Agricultural Department’s figures in the record. 

Mr. Oversy. I had those in here, Senator Chapman; yes. The 
total farm production in 1949, I said, was 27 percent larger than the 
1940, with 8 percent smaller work force; and that is, in effect, the same 
figure that you repeated—the 8 percent is about a million workers. 

Senator Cuapman. In classifying farmers as “farm operators,” and 
the unpaid members of their families, on the one hand, and farm 
workers on the other, where do you place the farm tenants who share 
in the profits from the production of the farm, such as in my country, 
where they get half of all the cash crops that they sell? 

Mr. Overey. Well, I think they come along in our categories here 
as family labor just as farm operators. 

Senator CHapMAN. Farm operators? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir; if you are a cash tenant. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any other questions? I hope you can 
finish your statement. 

Mr. Oversy. I have a short piece left. 

The availability of deferment authority is of particular importance, 
so that some key workers may be retained on farms until qualified re- 
placements are found or until persons who have completed their serv- 
ice are available. 

It is further recognized that, even though a farm-reared boy in the 
18- or 19-year age group may already possess substantial farm skill, 
the men in the higher age groups liable for military service possess 
even greater farm skills, in general. The proposal for broadening the 
age group liable for service will provide a larger pool from which to 
draw men for the armed services. By the enlargement of the available 
pool in this manner, it should be possible to obtain a given size military 
force with less adverse effect on farm production. . This is extremely 
important from the viewpoint of agriculture in this period imme- 
diately ahead, when expansion of the Armed Forces and expansion of 
agricultural production are both required. 
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Agriculture also has a major interest in the future availability of 
men trained in the agriculture professions. Through the provision for 
suspension of active service for a specified number of students, a sup- 
ply of men for training in the agricultural professions will be avail- 
able. It isthe men so trained in the past who have made possible the 
tremendous advancements in farm production. This is, therefore, 
an important provision of the administration’s proposal. 

The Department of Agriculture endorses the proposed changes in 
the manpower program. 

We feel that agriculture can accomplish the task before it within the 
framework that has been outlined before this committee. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Overby, the proposed legislation makes no 
change in the deferment provisions of existing law; is that correct? 

Mr. Oversy. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. That is substantially correct? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir, as I understand it. 

Senator Jounson. You seek no change in it and you expect none? 

Mr. Oversy. Well, it is not a consideration at this time; no, sir. 
We seek none at this time. 

Senator Jounson. I assume, if you wanted any change, you would 
have recommended it ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The point I want to make for the committee is 
that the deferment provision with respect to agriculture is a pro- 
vision in which there is no change whatever from existing law. Vou 


seek no change; you expect no change. The proposed amendments 


do not go to that phase of the statute at all? 

Mr. Oversy. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. In assisting the local board in formulating a 
yardstick for essentiality of any particular farm worker, does the 
Department publish anything which might serve as a guide to the 
local board 

Mr. Oversy. The local draft board, you mean ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Oversy. No; not as such, Mr. Chairman. 

We have a working arrangement with the Selective Service System 
which went out as a Selective Service memorandum shortly after 
passage of the present Draft Act in 1948. 

Senator Jounson. You submitted that to the headquarters here 
and they, in turn, submitted it to the boards? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. But it is a guide which you have submitted to the 
Director ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. This is an agreement where the local boards 
can go directly to our USDA county councils for advice on particular 
cases or for general advice on what cases should be deferred, and we 
are hoping that that will be used more and more as they need it. 

Senator Jounson. College people testified that the best age for a 
young man to begin his military service is when he comes 18. This 
a hold true for the fellow going to college or heading for a new 
JO . 

Do you think it is true for the young man who is helping his father 
on a farm? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. Class II-C agricultural deferments are close to 
100,000. Do you expect this to increase or decrease or to level at 
Mr. Oversy. Well, I think it will change quite a bit with the se: 
sons, as it has in the past. Agricultural deferments were a good dex ul 
higher than that last September; nearly half again that much 3 

months or 4 months ago. 

I think that deferments should increase some with the chi anges pro- 
posed in the act, and for this reason: As labor gets more and more 
tight on the farm, and it is going to get tighter, the only way to keep 
the farm plant operating is to defer the ver y essential workers. Agri- 
culture feels the pinch early—I think what I was trying to say here 
was that a broadened pool is needed from which to draw manpower 
for the Armed Forces, and you need a broadened pool so that the local 
draft boards can be selective in calling men into the service. They 
must have authority to defer those who are needed to produce ade- 
quate amounts of food and fiber. 

Therefore, if you have a broadened pool, you could probably operate 
with fewer men, but we may need a certain amount of deferments 
to do it, to keep the necessary men. This deferment in agriculture may 
be more than you have now. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I want to point out to Mr. Overby 
here that he is relying upon the language in the 1948 act which was 
drawn fora relatively secure peacetime situation, 1948, and now we 
have stepped up here to 314-million-man Army. 

Do you thine this language, in view of the manpower shortage 
that is going to develop, do you think the language in the present law 
is sufficient “to cover the matter as the tight situation develops for 
manpower ¢ 

Mr. Oversy. You mean the language on deferments ? 

Senator Srennis. Yes, with eericultural workers. 

In that connection, let me point out that the Tydings amendment, 
passed in 1942, was absolutely mandatory. It says: 

Persons necessary to and regularly engaged in an agricultural occupation or 
endeavor essential to the war effort shall be deferred. 

That was mandatory. Now, it is rather a loose proposition; is it 
not ¢ 

Mr. Oversy. It is, Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. And it is not as tight as the previous language. 
There is nothing definite to appeal on if it comes to an appea ul. Do 
rou not think that ought to be looked into again if your Department 
ba not already done it ? 

Mr. Oversy. You mean to see if we need something in the nature 
of that Tydings amendment ? 

Senator Srennts. More definite language, yes; tighter language, I 
will say. 

Mr. Oversy. The language at the present time is a broad authority, 
if there is leeway in the manpower pool for the local boards to use it. 
It is true there is not specific language, mandatory language, saying 
that an individual must be deferred ‘because he is a farm worker, 
necessary farm worker. 

We have discussed that point at great length, Senator Stennis, to 
see or to find out if we can—whether such language i is again desirable. 
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Senator Stennis. You have considered the proposition of changing 
this language to make it tighter. Go ahead now. 

Mr. Oversy. We have thought of that and discussed it at some 
length, and I do not believe that we could recommend language, man- 
datory language, of that type as long as the age limit is 26 years for 
the draft program. 

We feel that we cannot overlook the fact that at some stage we may 
need that kind of language, but I do not think we need it for the 
program that is now under discussion; namely, 314 million men 
and 26-year age limit for draft purposes. 

Senator Stennis. I want no favoritism for the farmer, as such, 
but very frequently an 18-year-old boy is the man on the farm, especi- 
ally with a small tractor. 

Mr. Oversy. I agree with that. 

Senator Srennis. He is the man. You will not find any 40-year- 
old man who is as important as that young agile boy is with that tractor, 
and you are emphasizing here that the higher-age groups were more 
important on the farm. ' I disagree with you somewhat on that be- 
cause these young fellows get around. 

Mr. Overby. I was thinking of the ages 26 to 30. 

Senator CHapMaNn. If the Senator will yield —— 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

Senator CHAPMAN (continuing). Do you not think that a local 
board, composed of discreet citizens, as they usually are on these boards 
in nearly all cases, have access to all information about a boy’s work 
on the farm? If they do not know personally, which they do in a 
large number of cases, they have access to ample information on which 
to base a decision; and do you not think we can trust that local board 
to do the just and proper thing in a case like that / 

Senator Stennis. We have to trust them, but my point is this: That 
it seems to me they get confused themselves and do not know just the 
extent of their authority, and then there will be disagreement among 
Selective Service and the Department of Agriculture, we will say, as 
to what would be the best policy; and I think we ought to consider 
here whether or not we ought to make this tighter language in view 
of the fact that this is going to take so many more out of agricultural 
production, and I am not thinking of the large operator; Lam thinking 
of the small operator. 

Senator JoHnson. Any other questions, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. I have not had a chance to read the Selective 
Service letter, General Hershey’s letter, that he mentioned this morn- 
ing and in which he thinks he covers this to the Selective Service 
boards, but I just feel as if we have a need for some stronger language 
here, and I wish you would reconsider that matter and perhaps you 
could work out something. 

_Mr. Overny. Senator, we have got that under constant considera- 
tion. 

I would just life to point out though, that the Tydings amendment 
was a device to stop industrial recruitment in farm areas where you 
could no longer stand the drain of the loss of that manpower, and I do 
not believe we are at that point yet. 

We have looked at it this way: That it might actually be a little 
harmful to have something of that nature in these age groups. 
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Now, actually what you do, you freeze an agricultural worker who is 
18, 24, and 25, freeze him on the farm, and his brother who is 26 or 
27 could leave if he wanted to because his younger brother is pro- 
tected. Now that is one type of reaction that you can get. 

As long as you are confined to these lower-age limits—that is the 
reason we are not recommending that type of amendment at this 
time. 

Senator Stennis. Well, if 2 man is deferred because of essentiality 
as a farmer, he immediately loses that status if he goes to a shipyard; 
does he not ? 

Mr. Oversy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. The local board would pick him up immediately ; 
would they not? 

Mr. Oversy. That is what the Tydings amendment did, provided 
that he be reclassified immediately if he left farm work. 

Senator Stennis. Well, they still follow that course, I reckon. 

Mr. Oversy. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Any questions, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SaALTONSTALL. No questions. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Chapman? 

Senator CHapMAN. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Overby, we are grateful to you for coming. 

Mr. Oversy. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chapman, we might go into this foreign-labor 
situation since he is more familiar with it. 

Senator Jounson. He says that there is a meeting at the present 
time and the delegates are going to work up a program. 

Senator Stennis. That would have a bearing on this. 

Mr. Oversy. Thank you very much for your consideration. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Commissioner McGrath, Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Commissioner McGrath, the committee is delighted to welcome you 
and we look forward with pleasure to hearing your statement. You 
just proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EARL J. McGRATH, COMMISSIONER, OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION, FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Dr. McGratu. Mr. Chairman, my purpose in appearing today is to 
clarify, with such data as are available, that part of the proposed 
universal military service and training plan which aims to maintain 
a continuous flow of men in education, training for the occupations and 
professions essential to the national interest. My testimony will be 
given in two sections: the first deals with certain matters of basic 
national concern, and the second of which shows the effect of the 
proposed cause of action. 

It appears clear to me that the general proposal which has been 
placed before this committee by the Department of Defense implies 
certain assumptions which it is well to state for the record. The 
necessity and the adequacy of the proposal are, to a large extent, 
dependent upon the soundness of these three assumptions: 

First, the international situation makes necessary the maintenance 
of armed forces by this Nation at unprecedented peacetime levels. 
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Secondly, the critical situation is likely to endure for a long time, 

ossibly for a period of as long as 10 to 20 years. 

Thirdly, it is therefore necessary now to make plans for the long 

ull which as nearly as possible will be adequate to all the basic needs 
of the Nation for full strength in essentials in all areas, both military 
and nonmilitary. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I would like to interpolate, in justifica- 
tion of this point, several sections from the national manpower 
mobilization policy which reached our office this morning. I will 
have it put in the record. 

Senator CHarman. Do you desire to read it? If you do, you may 
read it. I thought you just wanted to insert it in the record. 

Dr. McGraru. I think it will be sufficient to just put it in the record. 


It substantiates point 3 which I have _ made. 
(The document referred to is as follows :) 
Immediate Release, JANUARY 17, 1951. 


The President has today sent the following memorandum to the heads of the 
executive departments and agencies: 


To the Heads of Executive Departments and Agencies: 


There is hereby promulgated, effective immediately, the attached National 
Manpower Mobilization Policy which I have approved on the recommendation 
of the National Security Council, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Director of the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

This policy shall be adhered to by all departments and agencies with respect 
to programs under their control, subject to such amendments and supplements 
as may from time to time be issued by the Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization pursuant to authorities vested in him. 

Harry S. TRUMAN, 


NATIONAL MANPOWER MOBILIZATION POLICY 


Aims of manpower mobilization 


1. The primary aim of manpower mobilization is to safeguard our national 
security through the maximum development and use of our human resources. 
In particular, this involves: 

(a) Providing manpower for the Armed Forces in sufficient numbers 
and with the mental, physical, and occupational qualifications necessary for 
national defense. 

(6b) Providing manpower for producing the materials and services nec- 
essary to the Armed Forces, to meet commitments of aid to other nations 
and to support the civilian economy. 

(c) Constantly increasing our mobilization potential through training 
and educational programs to expand our supply of persons with highly 
developed skills essential to civilian and military activities. Providing 
manpower for protection of the civilian health and welfare. 

2. The most efficient use of the Nation’s manpower will be of vital importance 
in any prolonged effort to keep the strength of the United States at a high level 
and will be of the utmost importance in the event of full mobilization. Con- 
sequently, it is important the manpower measures taken now be consistent with 
and contribute to the most advantageous use of our manpower should full 
mobilization become necessary. 

3. We must rely heavily on science and technology. The most effective use 
must be made of our supply of individuals having the special skills required to 
develop and produce the necessary equipment and to use and maintain it in 
the Armed Forees. Malutilization of such individuals represents a direct and 
unnecessary reduction of our defense potential. 

4. While recognizing the very high priority of the Armed Forces’ require- 
ments for certain numbers and classes of manpower, the needs of mobilization 
also require a vigorous civilian economy. The manpower necessary to defense 
production, to civil defense, to agriculture, and to the production of essential 
civilian goods and services and to sustain our commitments of aid to other 
nations, must be considered as integral parts of a balanced mobilization program. 
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5. To assure the most effective use of our manpower to meet these needs, it is 
essential that we establish principles and adopt a series of policies which will 
lead to the most effective use of our manpower resources. Wherever statutory 
authorization is necessary to put these into effect, it will be sought from the 
Congress. 

Principles of manpower mobilization 

6. In achieving these objectives, the national manpower mobilization pro- 
gram will be based upon the following principles: 

(a) Each individual will be expected to serve in the capacity in which he 
can contribute most to the total mobilization program. 

(b) Employers, both private and governmental, will assure full utilization 
of those abilities and skills of each individual which will contribute most to the 
total mobilization program through such measures as minimum manning, train- 
ing, and assignment of duties in accordance with needs, skills, and potentiali- 
ties. 

(c) The Government will develop and administer manpower programs de- 
signed to enlist to the fullest possible extent the support and resourcefulness of 
individuals in the achievement of the mobilization program, 


Basic manpower mobilization policies 

7. The following basic manpower mobilization policies are necessary to give 
effect to the principles stated above, but do not prejudice or limit extension 
of manpower policies as further needs of mobilization evolve: 

(a) The size of the Armed Forces will be determined by the President. He 
will be provided with the Department of Defense requirements to meet strategic 
plans; with full information on the prospective supplies of manpower, and on 
the manpower requirements for defense production, agriculture, civil defense, 
and other essential purposes. 

(b) The greatest care must be exercised to assure that the supply of persons 
possessing critical skills will be distributed among military and civilian activities 
in a manner which will contribute most to the mobilization program. When 
the total need for workers with critical skills for civilian and military assign- 
ments is expected to exceed the supply that can be made available, the require- 
ments for persons with such skills will be reviewed and distribution of the 
supply will be measured by the relative urgency of the need for critical skills 
as between the Armed Forces and the civilian economy. 

(c) Policies in respect to recruitment of individuals from civilian life and 
call-up of members of the unorganized Reserves will have as their objective 
the use of persons possessing irreplaceable skills where they can make their 
maximum contribution to the total mobilization program. 

(d) Policies governing occupational deferment of persons subject to induction 
under the Selective Service Act will provide for (1) the occupational deferment 
of persons possessing critical skills if they are currently using such skills 
in essential activities, except to the extent the military services require persons 
with those skills: (2) deferment of a sufficient number of individuals in educa 
tional and training institutions to provide an adequate continuing supply of pro- 
fessional and highly skilled manpower. 

(e) Reeruitment, placement, distribution, training, and utilization of the 
civilian labor force (including Government employees) will be based primarily 
upon voluntary measures for manpower mobilization. This policy will be 
carried out through such measures as (1) providing appropriate employment 
information to guide workers to jobs in which they can make their maximum 
contribution; (2) developing recruitment and rehabilitation activities needed 
to expand the labor force: (3) training persons to meet civilian manpower 
requirement and providing appropriate placement services; (4) providing assist- 
ance to employers in promoting maximum utilization of the labor force, including 
women, physically handicapped, older workers, and minority groups; (5) pro 
viding adequate housing and community services; and (6) assisting workers to 
arrange for their transfer to essential jobs in other areas. 

(f) Governmental manpower controls will be used when and to the extent 
needed to assure successful execution of the mobilization program. Such con 
trols will apply to employers, to workers, or to both. They will include (1) 
restricting indiscriminate labor turn-over through control of separations: 
giving effect to manpower allocations by placing employment ceilings on em- 
ployers with respect to the total number of workers, the number of men or the 
number in particular skills; (3) controlling of employer hiring; and (4) en 
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forcing adherence to utilization standards, including full use of women, handi- 
capped workers, and minority groups. ; 

(g) All manpower programs will be geared to the needs and problems of spe- 
cific geographical areas. 

(h) As mutually desirable to the United States and friendly nations, workers 
will be brought into the United States for, or their services utilized within the 
porders of their own country on, work of value to the mobilization program. 
Full use of domestic manpower resources will be made before bringing in for- 
eign workers. 

(i) Production will be scheduled, materials allocated, and procurement dis- 
tributed with careful consideration of available manpower. Whenever feasible 
from an economic and security standpoint, production facilities, contracts, and 
significant subcontracts will be located at the sources of labor supply in preference 
to moving the labor supply. 

(j) The full understanding and assistance of labor organizations, employer 
associations, professional societies, civic and community groups and State and 
local governments will be sought in carrying out these functions. 

(k) Each department will, itself, implement the policy and be responsible for 
its supervision. 

Dr. McGratrn. These assumptions seem to me sound. I use them 
as the working framework within which the discussions before this 
committee, and the subsequent debates and decisions, proceed. If 
these assumptions are accepted, then certain conclusions immediately 
follow, with reference to the question of college students. If we are 
facing an extended period of time in which substantially the whole 
number of physically fit college-age men will be eligible for induc- 
tion, it is absolutely essential to the national interest that some device 
be worked out whereby we can assure a continuous flow of men in 
training for the occupations and professions without which the na- 
tional strength and well-being are gravely impaired. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to add some figures which 
I received only this morning with regard to what happened in the 
last war. 

There has been a plan before the public now for some weeks that 
would involve the total mobilization of all men for a period of from 
20 to 30 months. If that were to happen and then we should get 
into a very serious emergency at the end of that period, I should like 
to use these figures to point out what a serious situation we would be 
in with respect to trained personnel. 

I have before me a statement from the National Research Council, 

which shows the number of doctors’ degrees, Ph. D. degrees, awarded 
in engineering, in the natural sciences, in the United States, year by 
year from 1931 to 1949. I will not read all of those, but I would like 
to point out 2 years here particularly. 
In 1941, when the military effort was getting well under way, 1,882 
doctors’ degrees were awarded in these natural science fields. Be- 
cause of the impact of the war, through the draft, this number fell in 
1942 to 1,600—I will round these out—in 1943 to 1.400, in 1944 to 
1,000, and in 1945, when you will remember, the war ended, there 
were only 766 Ph. D.’s turned out in all institutions in the country in 
natural sciences. : 

This is a period of about four academic years. If at that time, 1945, 
we had had in effect a plan, advocated by some, that all men be taken 
out of these institutions for a period of 2 to 3 years, and if then we 
had found not the end of a war but a new critical emergency, we would 
have had no choice but to continue to induct all men. That would have 
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meant cutting off entirely—except for those physically unfit for mili- 
tary service—of the flow of men in training through education to 
serve not only the military but also the industrial and other civilian 
health and professional needs which are essential to the well-being of 
the Nation. 

I do not raise a serious question today regarding the 3-year limit 
which is proposed for the plan of maintaining such a flow of students. 
As this 3-year period draws to a close, there will be aay to re- 
examine the idea in the light of experience, and in the light of the situ- 
ation we then face. It might happen that the armed services, at some 
future date, would be so confined by the international situation that 
they could not release men at the end of the designated period of nor- 
mal service. It would then be possible to reexamine the situation. In 
my judgment, we must not run the risk of entirely cutting off the sup- 
ply of men in training for the occupations and professions on which 
this Nation must rely for its basic strengths, both militarily and non- 
militarily. The path of prudence and of strength, it seems to me, lies 
in assuring that at all times there will be a flow of men in higher 
education, at least a minimal essential flow. 

Now, the effects of the present proposal: As I understand the pro- 
posal of the Department of Defense, it is this: In each year’s group 
of inductees, during their basic training, not to exceed 75,000 men will 
be identified as possessing excellent scholastic promise. On completing 
rather than the military. Men on inactive duty as students are to 
put on inactive duty as students. The standards for selection, and the 
identification of the individuals, are to be in the hands of civilians 
rather than the military. Men on inactive duty as students are to 
attend a college or university of their own choosing, following any 
course of study which the President has declared to be in the national 
interest. Some form of financial assistance for some of these students 
would be essential, absolutely essential. 

Senator Jounson. Can you elaborate some on those last two state- 
ments, “following any course of study which the President has declared 
to be in the national interest.” 

I assume he will set up science, medical, and dental students, and that 
deferments will be limited to the people who want to pursue the course 
of study that the President has set up. Is that correct? 

Dr. McGraru. That is right. Under the act I understand the 
President would do that. 

Senator Jounson. Has anyone done anything along the line of 
setting up that course of study? 

Dr. McGratu. Not to my knowledge, Mr. Senator. But before 
I conclude my testimony, I should like to introduce figures which 
would show how many men in these various categories we will probably 
be producing. 

Senator Jounson. And on the next one—— 

Dr. McGraru. Under the act. 

Senator JoHNsoN (continuing). “Some form of financial assistance 
for some of these students would be essential.” 

What is contemplated in that? 

Dr. McGratu. That is one item that is not at all touched upon in 
the bill and one which I think is deserving of attention. 
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Senator Jounson. What did it contemplate? First of all, let me 
ask, did you participate in conferences with the Department of 
Defense leading up to the formulation of these recommendations? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. We have had discussions for the last 
4or 5 months on this and related matters. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with the recommendations made 
to this committee ? 

Dr. McGratu. I agree substantially with this proposal. 

Senator Jounson. In what respect do you disagree ? 

Dr. McGrartnu. I do not disagree, but I would like to suggest that 
one point, one item, in the proposal be reexamined, and that two other 
matters be considered, which are not considered in the proposal. 

Senator Jounson. Did you make those suggestions in the depart- 
mental conferences ? 

Dr. McGratu. Well, yes; we have talked for—— 

Senator Jounson. Did you make a suggestion in the departmental 
conference? Did they reject it or did they just not act on the sug- 
gestion? Are you bringing up these suggestions here? 

Dr. McGratrn. Well, sir, we had a very informal discussion on these 
matters, and I was not asked to take the proposal sentence by sentence 
and give an opinion on it. 

Senator Jonnson, But now that you are doing that, you suggest a 
revision in two instances. 

Dr. McGrarnu. I suggest the addition of two items and a recon- 
sideration of one. 

Senator Jounson. We will get to those after you complete your 
statement. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Go ahead. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire, the gentleman says 
he understands the proposal is so and so, Is he speaking about the 
actual terms of the bill? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir; I am speaking about this statement, the 
revision that was released by the Department of Defense. 

Senator Srennis. All right. 

Dr. McGratru. In all probability, the colleges and universities 
would find it advisable to provide round-the-calendar classwork, with 
at least three times of entrance each calendar year (or four, as the case 
may be), so that men on inactive duty status could enter college within 
a reasonable time after completing basic training. This accelerated 
course of study would also result in shortening the normal time re- 
quired to complete an undergraduate course, from four calendar years 
to three calendar years, or in some instances even less. 

Senator Jounson. Would there be a limit on the number of years 
that a student selected under this program could be on inactive duty ? 

Dr. McGratru. Yes, as I understand it, it would be until the com- 
pletion of the bachelor program. 

Senator Jounson. That would be not to exceed 4 years? 

Dr. McGrarn. I believe though the Department of Defense sug- 
gests that some boys may wish to work their way, and they might take 
a longer time at it, and I think they are, under the plan, to be given a 
longer period. 

A man’s continuance in a student status would be conditional upon 
successful performance of his scholastic obligations. On completing 
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his course of study, he would be subject to 23 months of service either 
in the armed services or in some other service which the President 
designates as being equally essential to the national interest. I take 
it that this means that a few men might, for example, be put to work 
as chemists or linguists in special services of national importance 

rather than being returned to one or the other of the armed services, 
In addition, it is ; contemplated that a small percentage of those who 
complete an undergraduate course would be permitted to continue 
on inactive duty as students while completing graduate or profes- 
sional studies in certain designated fields such as ‘medicine or nuclear 
physics. In my judgment, it would be unwise to spell out in the 
legislation any particular field or fields of study in which students 
might be permitted to study. Instead, such matters should be settled 
by “two devices : (a) At the undergraduate level, very careful con- 
sideration should be given before placing limitations on the stude nt 
as to field of study. "This policy is dictated by the fact that a large 
proportion of undergraduate students do not have a specific field of 
interest at the age of entrance to college: and second, by the fact, as 
demonstrated by the experience of the Second World War, that we 
do not know which fields of study may emerge as critical as the war 
continues. If this policy of permitting freedom of choice on the part 
of the student of his field of study does not produce a sufficient num- 
ber of men in the highly technical scientific fields, the President than 
can under his authority as provided in the proposal take such action 
as is necessary to correct the situation. (6) For graduate and pro- 
fessional students beyond the bachelor’s degree, it w would seem wise to 
consider setting quotas for each field of study, and to permit individ- 
uals to continue in student status for such study only within these 
quotas. By the time a man has reached the graduate or profession: J 
school level, his vocational choice is rel: atively firm. If it isn’t he has 
no business continuing as a student under this plan. 

This procedure of allowing free choice of field in undergraduate 
study while prescribing specific quotas for professional training at 
the graduate level would seem to me to be in the national interest. It 
is one of several possible ways of assuring the necessary flow of men in 
training for those professions and occ “upations without whom the 
Nation would be weakened militar ily and suffer irreparable damage in 
its nonmilitary life. 

What, then, would be the result if 75,000 men per year were to be 
lifted out of service temporarily on completion of basic training! 
The answer can be given best if these 75,000 are considered alongside 
of all others who may be expected to go through college. Four groups 
are therefore to be included in the calculations : 

(1) The 75,000 men per year on inactive duty status. 
(2) The probable numbers of students coming from the pool of 
eligibles. who have not been inducted. 

(3) The probable numbers who were rejected for physical reasons, 
but who are college caliber. 

(4) The feed-back into the colleges from veterans who have com- 
pleted their term of obligatory service. 

With these four groups in mind, we can then inquire what is the 
probable distribution of graduates in fields which may be deemed 
essential to the national interest. All of these must be brought into 
the picture before we know where we are in this proposal. It may 
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also be useful to look at the resultant effect upon college and university 
enrollments, not with a view to protecting any vested interests, but 
with a view to seeing what the institutions of higher education might 
anticipate as the program operated over the years. While educators 
must speak for themselves, it is not out of order for me to indicate the 
total educational picture from which conclusions may be drawn. 

Senator SavronsraLu. Mr. McGrath, that is a much broader pro- 
vision than has been testified to before us by the college presidents and 
by Mrs. Rosenberg, is it not # 

Dr. McGraru. ‘In numbers, sir ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Well, in the conception. 

Dr. McGrarn. Or in the distribution of the subjects? 

Senator SaLTonsTALL. Yes, in the distribution of subjects. 

You say here that a student can study any field that he wants to for 
4 years until he gets a bachelor’s degree, and then you are going to 
allow that same boy, providing he does good work, I presume, to go 
ahead into a graduate professional study up to alloc: ated amounts. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes. 

Senator Saytonstauu. Up to allotted amounts? 

Dr. McGrartn. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. That is broader than the terms of this act 
would seem to permit and also certainly it is broader than what 
General Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg and the college presidents that 
we heard yesterday urged. 

Dr. McGraru. As I understand it, Senator, 75,000 was the number 
that they mentioned and they fixed on. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. That is correct. But what I am trying to 
bring out is that under (a) and (6) on page 4 of your testimony, first, 
you go longer and, secondly, you go much broader. 

Dr. McGratu. I do not think, Senator, that the term is any longer. 
[ think the Defense Department advocates the completion of the 
bachelor’s degree, up to the completion of the bachelor’s degree, for 
the 75,000, 

Senator SaLtonstaty. It is my understanding that they would 
allow up to 75,000—the act permits here certain studies, or what the 
President designates, as being in the national interest. 

Dr. McGratrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. And when they get their degree they will 
either go back into the military service for 23 months or they will be 
assigned to some research or other medic: al profession, we will say, 
or something else. 

Now, of course, if they have to get a medical degree then I would 
assume that they would go on. 

Dr. McGrara. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaALTonsTaLL. That is what your intention is. 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir; that is my proposal. 

Senator Sanronstatn. In other words, if a man was going to be 
a doctor he would get 3 years of bachelor degree training and then 
he : woul go on and get, we will say, 3 years or more in the medical 
Qy hoo ; 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsratn, And then he would go, presumably, into 23 

niths more of service or go into a hospital. 

"Se McGrarn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Satronsratu. Is that correct? 

Dr. McGratu. That is my proposal, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Satronstatu. When he goes into college, his only potential] 
is the fact that he has passed the civilian board with a high enough 
status to be within 1 of heat 75,000? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. Now, if it turns that the boys do not 
naturally gravitate in sufficient numbers into the highly technical 
fields such as, let us say, physics, I think then that through the guid- 
ance programs of the colleges they can more or less be steered into 
these fields in adequate numbers without compulsion and with infor- 
mation available through the Department of Labor and other agencies 
in Washington I think we would know at any particular time approxi- 
mately how many men we need in those health and other scientific 
fields. 

I would like to elaborate somewhat on the reason for permitting 
them free choice. We learned in the last war that some fields of 
study that seemed quite unessential at the outset turned out to be 
fields of very great importance, I think it is important, therefore, to 
maintain a steady flow of some persons into all the various fields of 
study. 

Senator SarronsTatn. If you admit 75,000 a year, you would have 
500,000 of these special students plus 200,000 of ROTC students, 
would you not? 

Dr. McGratu. I was not able to get a figure from the Defense 
Department on the ROTC. 

Senator Satronstauu. I think that was the figure given to us. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstatn. That would be about 500,000 men in these 
two compartments that would be responsible to the Government in 
one form or another, either in the form of ROTC or in the form of 
this special scientific program. 

Dr. McGratnu. Yes, sir; if the program were accelerated, of course, 
you would put the 75,000 out each vear for 3 years rather than 4, in 
which case you would have 225,000 in process at one time rather than 
300,000. 

May I proceed ¢ 

Senator CuapmMan. You may proceed. 

Dr. McGratu. We have prepared detailed tables of estimates which 
show what is likely to happen under the proposed plan, in terms of 
total male enrollments in the colleges and universities, from all sources. 
These tables also show how many men might be expected to graduate 
from 4-year courses of study each year for the next 10 years. A third 
set of calculations estimates the annual production of male graduates 
in each of several fields of study. Each table is self-explanatory, 
showing the assumptions on which estimates are based, and the results 
which follow if the proposed course of action is followed. ; 

The committee will, 1 am sure, treat these figures as general esti- 
mates, approximations. They are the best estimates now possible on 
the basis of past experience projected into the future. In all cases, 
they may be modified by, say, plus or minus 10 percent. To save time. 
I propose to enter the tables as part of my testimony at this point, and 
then to indicate the general results of these calculations. If the 
members of the committee wish, we can take up details and explana- 
tions after the over-all picture is before us. 
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Senator Cuapman. Have you copies of those charts Dr. McGrath? 


Dr. McGraru. Yes, sir; I do have, and I think they are in the hands 
of the members of the committee. 


Senator Stennis. They are in the statement. 

Senator CuapMan. Yes, I see; we have it. 

(The charts above referred to follow :) 
TOTAL ENROLLMENT OF MALES, 1949-50 TO 59-60 


FIRST 4 YEARS OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
(TENTATIVE ESTIMATE) 





1949-50 50-51 51-52 52-53 53-54 54-55 5556 56-57 57-58 58-59 59-60 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Office of Edecetion 
CHART i 


4-YEAR COLLEGE GRADUATES-MALE, 1950-60 
(TENTATIVE ESTIMATE) 


58 59 60 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 
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CHART 2 
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Dr. McGratu. The chart is blown up in the back of the room here, 
and it presents the information more graphically. On chart 1 are 
shown the totals for male enrollment in the first 4 years of all colleges 
and universities of the Nation—including junior colleges and tech- 
nical schools—which might be anticipated under the proposed plan, 
Though I do not propose that the maintenance of institutions be our 
primary consideration, nevertheless, from the standpoint of total 
enrollments, and the interest of the colleges in maintaining themselves, 
this picture is somewhat reassuring. It shows a drop from 1,700,000 
men as of last year to a low of 642,750 in the academic year 1954-55; 
but that figure then gradually builds back to 732,300 by 1959-60, 
There is no question but that this general picture is one of difficulty, 
even of hardship, for many small colleges; but it is also clear that, 
with the possible increases in enrollment of women, drastic cuts in 
total enrollments for all colleges will not be the order of the day. 

I want to make clear again that I am not making the argument here 
that these students should be retained in colleges to protect the colleges, 
It happens, however, that that is a fortunate outcome of this arrange- 
ment, 

Senator CHarpman. Dr. McGrath, if I may interrupt for one ques- 
tion, we have heard conflicting statements as to what is the average 
age at which students enter colleges and universities. Could you give 
us the official figure on that which would be authoritative? 

Dr. McGratn. The last time I studied it myself, Mr. Senator, the 
average age was seventeen years and two-thirds. Now there is some 
misunderstanding from the fact that the people quote the age of high 
school graduates and then quote the age of college freshmen, and the 
age of high school graduates is older because the abler students who go 
on faster in school are the ones generally who go on to college; so that 
actually your freshman entering age is younger than your high school 
graduating age. 

Senator CuapMan. That is interesting. 

Senator SatronsTaty. May I at that point just ask one more ques- 
tion following what Senator Chapman just said. 

On the basis, Dr. McGrath, of what you said about the length of 
time that a boy might be deferred in college, assume that he had 
3 years of a bachelor’s degree, then assume he had 4 years more of a 
medical course, which is the usual medical course. 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Senator SaLtonstaLL. That would make him 25 years old. Then 
assume he went into a hospital as an intern for 1 or 2 years. He would 
then, when he was qualified to be a doctor, be beyond the age of 26; 
would he not? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes; he would be ready to practice. 

Senator SaLronsTaLL. Now | would like your opinion—why should 
not that boy take 24 months’ service from 18 to 20, do his trick for 
the Government, and then be free and clear to take all this college 
course and this medical training? 

What I had in mind was if that is not so, presumably you are going 
to have pretty near 75,000 men each year in this specialized group 
who will never go into the military service at all. 

Dr. McGrartnu. I do not think that is quite so, Mr. Senator. The 
doctors’ and dentists’ programs might be a special case because of 
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their exceedingly long course of study, but you will find in the table 
which I am going to present in a moment that a great many of these 
men are not going into those fields and presum: ibly would be finished 
with their college work at the end of a 4-year period, or 3 years under 
the accelerated program, or 2 years and three- -quarters really. 

They would then be ready for military service or assignment in 
spec tial categories under Presidential authority. 

Senator Savronstatn. So the medical and law, we will say, and 
perhaps one or two others that take 6 or 7 years would be a com- 
paratively small number? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes; they would be a small proportion of the 75,000. 
Of course, under the proposal of the Defense Department nobody is 
permitted to avoid service completely. 

On the whole, I believe that the colleges will find it possible to 
make their way during the difficult years ahead, if the enrollment 
levels are not reduced below the levels here shown. The two critic al 
years are 1954-55 and 1955-56, which reflect the pinch of the first 2 
years of the plan. 

Chart 2 indicates the numbers of male graduates which might be 
produced in each of the next 10 years under the proposed plan. Once 
again, the two lean years are 19! 54-55 and 1955-56, although the whole 
picture clearly indicates that the proposal to put only 75,000 men on 
student status is an irreducible minimum; possibly, as I suggested, too 
conservative. Whereas we expect 384,000 men to gr aduate from 4- 
year courses this coming spring, that number for the 2 years in ques- 
tion, 1954 to 1956, is only 81,000 and 82,000, respectively. 

In the third place, I can ‘indicate to the committee what might be 
the probable production of male graduates in a few selected fields of 
study, which will indicate the very narrow margin of safety which 
the pl: in carries in it. There is no way now of projecting with cer- 
tainty the needs of the Nation in all the several fields 4 years hence: 
but we can show what present experience is, as contrasted with the 
production contemplated. 

The table which follows indicates the numbers of males who might 
be expected to graduate from 4-year courses in the fields of physics, 
engineering, and the social sciences; and the numbers of medical doc- 
tors who might be expected to finish their full course, in each of the 
10 years ahead, as contrasted with the numbers graduating in these 
fields in 1949-50. 

I think members of the committee have before them this chart with 
the title, “Tentative Projection of Number of 4-Year Male College 
Graduates in All Areas of Study, 1950-51 to 1955-56.” 

(The chart referred to above is as follows :) 
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y. McGratu. There will be, if these figures are approximately cor- 
rect, a severe shortage of doctors and of engineers, a somewhat less 
severe shortage of physicists, and a very severe shortage of social 
scientists. It will be necessary to use every trained man as wisely as 
possible if the Nation is not to be crippled. From these calculations, 
it appears clear that the principle of maintaining a flow of men in 
training for the professions and occupations essential to the national 
strength is a valid one. It also appears clear that the proposal now 
before this committee is a very modest one, in terms of numbers. 

Senator JouNnson. You mean the 75,000? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. During the past months, a great many 
persons in the educational field have been concerned with the problem 
of maintaining a flow of men in education, training for essential occu- 
pations and professions. The Office of Education, for instance, 
worked out a proposal for this purpose, and submitted it to all college 
and university preside nts for comment. In all its basic essentials, 
this plan is similar to the proposal now before this committee, the 
only important difference being that the proposal of the Department 
of Defense contemplates that all men placed on inactive-duty status 
will complete 4 months of basic training before entering upon such 
status, While the Office of Education plan had made no such proposal. 
In my judgment, the proposal of the Department of Defense incor- 
porates all the basic values of the plan which the Office of Education 
had worked out. 

Senator Jounson. Are you still of the opinion they should not have 
to take this 4-month basic training? 

Dr. McGratru. No, sir; I accept this modification. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. 

Dr. McGratu. My purpose in referring to the proposal which the 
Otlice had drafted is to support this committee in its move to take im- 
mediate action. Scores of letters have been coming in, all of which 
add up to this sense of urgency. As I was preparing this testimony, 
one more came to my desk, which is typical of many. The vice presi- 
dent and dean of the School of Dentistry of the Univ ersity of Texas 
writes as follows: 

I have carefully studied your memorandum concerning the program recom- 
mended by the Office of Education concerning the postponement of induction of 
selected college students. Unless some such plan as this is quickly adopted by 
the Congress and made a part of the national defense program, it may be 
expected that the whole national defense program will be jeopardized. Loeally, 
any number of students with 2, 3, or 4 years of college work pointed toward some 
one of the sciences, such as medicine, dentistry, engineering, and so forth, are 
enlisting in some branch of the service because of the attitude that is being taken 
by the local draft boards. Unless these students can be classified in some man- 
ner, there is danger that the United States will be faced with the difficulty that 
England and Canada were faced with during World War I. 

Mr. Chairman, we all realize that the involved character of the 
question before us calls for careful and thoughtful consideration. At 
the same time, the national interest combines with the plight of college 
students to give a sense of urgency to this moment of decision. I am 
glad that the committee is consideri ing this important matter early in 
the new session, and I strongly urge that action be taken along the 
general lines of the proposal submitted by the Department of Defense. 
; ee tables submitted with Dr. McGrath’s statement are as 
ollows :) 
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TasL_e A.—Estimates of 4-year graduates, 1950-51 to 1959-60: Summary 

















| | 
| | Total sie 
Year Freshmen Sophomores) Juniors | Seniors ‘enrollment, > amd 5 
| | first 4 years | 8Taduates 

1950- 51 Shick, ntibteeinnahaheaaienctals | 420, 000 | 390, 000 340, 000 | 400,000 | 1,550,000 384, G0 
_ Siete yasakete an 112, 000 | 210, 000 | 312, 000 316, 200 | 950, 200 303, 500 
Pik desecdiiccnwnahbeuda | 114, 000 | 93, 400 | 168, 000 290, 000 | 665, 400 278, 000 
SNS sid ele dak ictciatinc ipa dtivade | 307, 300 | 94, 800 | 86, 500 | 156, 200 644, 800 150, 000 
co a REE TR SEE, § | 241, 600 | 230,100 | 7, 600 | 83, 450 642, 750 81, 000 
a ial dai ea 249, 500 | 169, 100 195, 900 | 84, 450 | 698, 950 82, OU 
a Ditheeeetat Wie diate okie a 249, 200 | 174, 600 153, 200 185, 150 | 762, 150 78, 650 
0 ROA AD Eee 259, 650 174, 400 139, 7 125, 700 | 699, 450 120, 700 
1958-59. er ae eo | 266, 900 | 181, 800 | 139, 540 | 129, 900 | 718, 140 124, 700 
a ok soe ckcthdee ec tess 270, 200 186, 900 | 145, 500 | 129, 700 | 732, 300 124, 500 

| 





Assumptions: (1) Sophomores, juniors, and seniors in college in 1950-51 allowed to continue; 4 the fresh- 
men allowed to continue. Voluntary enlistment negligible. Assumed attrition rates, for “ordinary run” 
students (viz, those already in college. IV-F’s and returned veterans): 30 percent from freshman to 
sophomore year; 20 percent from sophomore to junior; 7 percent from junior to senior, and 4 percent froin 
beginning of senior year to graduation. Assumed attrition rates for highly selected component of 75,000 
cases: 10 percent, 2.5 percent, 2.5 percent, and 2.5 percent. The basic data regarding the number of males 
reaching 18 years in each year were supplied by the Bureau of the Census. For other details regarding 
assumptions and calculations, see the tables which follow. 


TABLE B.—LEstimates of 4-year graduates, 1950-51 to 1959-60: Component J— 
“Pipeline” (present enrollment) 











ds 
Year | Freshmen me Sa Juniors Seniors are ‘ 
ao prctes boca as steers racenreimchiceehnenceneei agro a 420, 000 | 390, 000 340, 000 400, 000 384, 000 
EE. cettad ae bbe bein eiigenwikdaed eae 0 210, 000 312, 000 316, 200 303, 500 
I bcd tudittias db ce Nicaea ReaarinnteaLacncatee oad 0 0 168, 000 290, 000 278, 000 
PEE catiicdichbubihocknedinedbmniamets | 0 0 0 156, 200 150, 000 
Ps civcoanbadebebiancuministemaaebied | 0 0 0 | 0 0 
| 


Assumptions: (1) aiiasenia juniors, and seniors in college in 1950-51 allowed to continue; 4 the fresh- 
men allowed to continue, (2) Attrition rates: 30 percent, 20 percent, 7 percent, and 4 percent (4 percent of 
Seniors fail to graduate). 








TABLE C.—Estimates of 4-year graduates, 1950-51 to 1959-60: Component II— 
75,000 military eligible, highly selected men admitted to fall of 1951, 1952, 
and 1953 








Year Freshmen reed Juniors Seniors Bs seed - 

NO TT Ta a j 

ult Wout a 0 | 0 0 0 0 
I eiealn title adil instal tatsibmbicbetdeaih beat’ 75, 000 0 0 0 0 
St en ae i et Sa aa ee Piper SREP: | 75, 000 67, 500 0 0 0) 
SES a ee aout bal acen 75, 000 57, 500 65, 800 0 0 
IN a ais id. b8 Scab dd and od eye bkid waked ede 0 67, 500 65, 800 64, 150 62, 500 
* aT eae aaa sega ote So 0 0 65, “ 64, 150 62, 500 
tr a Rae 0 0 64, 150 62, 500 
Pl Ce er 0 0 | °| 0 0 

| 








Assumptions: Attrition rates: 10 percent, 2.5 percent, 2.5 percent, and 2.5 percent (2.5 percent of seniors 
fail to graduate). 
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D.—Estimates of 4-year graduates, 1951-52 to 1959-60: Component III— 
Militarily ineligible students (“IV—F"s’’) 


| 
Sopho- | 
mores | 





Year Freshinen Juniors Seniors 













































: 1951-62. -.----------n-veeeeoeerorecoseeeee 137, 000 | 0 | 0 0 


| 
0 
3 SOC ek eh a OE aE a 2 39, 000 | 25, 900 | 0 | 0 | 0 
r Se eae oS TN oS __-| $40,000 | 27, 300 | 20, 700 | 0 | 0 
E ReemMeR eM nee? 2 ae et. 5) hoo 52 SEs | 439,600 | 28, 000 | 21, 800 | 19, 300 | 18, 500 
; ROU 5 41, 500 27, 700 | 22, 400 | 20, 300 | 19, 500 
a ak wap a 6 42, 300 29, 000 | 22,100 | 20, 800 | 20, 000 
Te tis enmnticiidiniahs peal 742,250}  29,600/ 23,200] 20,500 | 19, 700 
1958-59. ...-.- er no ee ee # 45, 100 29, 600 | 23, 700 | 21, 600 20, 700 
ec cnm edited 9 48, 600 °| 31, 600 | 23, 700 22, 000 . 21, 100 

| 





| Cale ulated as follows: Of the 1 1,041, 000 males 18 years old, 15 percent or 156,150 are IV-F*s (physical); 
50 percent of the 156,150, or 78,075, are high-school graduates; of this number, 47.5 ) percent will probably enter 
college. 
2 Based on 1,090,000 males 18 years old. 
’ Based on 1,118,000 males 18 years old. 
4 Based on 1,113,000 males 18 years old. 
5 Based on 1,165,000 males 18 years old. 
¢ Based on 1,187,000 males 18 years old. 
? Based on 1,186,000 males 18 years old. 
§ Based on 1,265,000 males 18 years old. 
* Based on 1,365,000 males 18 years old. 


: Note.—The following attrition rates were assumed: 30 percent, 20 percent, 7 percent, and 4 percent 
BS (according to assumption, 4 percent of the seniors fai] to graduate). 


TasLE E.—Zstimates of 4-year graduates, 1953-54 to 1959-60: Component IV— 
Returned veterans 


| 











eae i ome 
Year Freshmen jpephemneren Juniors Seniors | | year 
oe | - 

1953-54 1 192, 300 | 0 0 0 
1954-55 2202,000 | 134, 6 00 | 0 0 | 0 
1955-56 3 208,000 | 141, 400 | 107, 700 | 0 | 0 
1O006T. cc. acaae 4206,900 | 145, 600 113,100 | 100, 200 | 96, 150 
1957-58 : ...| 5217,400 | 144, 800 | 116, 500 | 105, 200 | 101, 000 
MR etek ie is Sid se a oth 6 221,800 | 152, 200 115,840 | 108, 300 | 104, 000 
1989-60 * 221,600 | 155,300 121, 800 | 407,700 | 103, 400 


! Calculated from a base of 1,041,000 males 18 years old in the academic year 1951-52. It is assumed that 
¥% of the non-IV-F group graduated from high school, and that 47.5 percent of these will probably enter 
college in the academic year 1953-54. 

? Calculated from a base of 1,090,000. 

§ Calculated from a base of 1,118,000. 

* Calculated from a base of 1,113,000. 

5 Calculated from a base of 1,165,000. 

® Caleulated from a base of 1,187,000. 

’ Calculated from a base of 1,186,000. 


Note.—The following attrition rates were assumed: 30 percent, 20 percent, 7 percent, and 4 percent 
(according to assumption, 4 percent of the seniors fail to graduate.) 





Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Dr. McGrath. I wonder 
if you would care to go into detail as to the suggested additions and 
changes you would make to the administration bill. 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. My first addition, Mr. Chairman, would 
be that there should be some consideration as to what should be done 
to the men of military age now in college, the juniors, freshmen, and 
res es. The seniors will graduate in June under selective serv- 

» anyway. 
Senator Jonnson. You mean they would not come within the 
75,000 grouping ¢ 

Dr. McGratu, No, sir. These men, as I understand the proposal, 

at the end of this academic year if they are physically fit and are 19 
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years of age, they will be called up. The best estimate we can get 
on the condition of those men indicates that about 80 to 85 percent 
of the male enrollment would not be called into military service, leav- 
ing a very, very small supply to do what I have explained here, to 
provide the essential services we so badly need. 

Therefore, I think it would be in-the national interest, and I be- 
lieve the Defense Department has given some thought to this matter, 
and I think General Hershey, too, T think it would be in the national 
interest to consider postponing service for all the present sophomores 
and juniors and approximately half of the freshmen until they com- 
plete their college degree. 

Under an accelerated program for the sophomores and juniors this 
would not be a very long period. The juniors would be out in 8 
months and the sophomores would be out in 16 months. 

Senator Sautronsratn. One of the university presidents yesterday 
compared it to a man on second base or a man on third base. What 
you have just said would allow the man on first base; that is, the 
man who is in his freshman year, to go along. The second base would 
be the sophomore. 

Dr. McGrata. Half of them, not all. 

Senator SavronstaLL. The junior would be on third base. 

Dr. McGratn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsratu. If we let him come home and finish his edu- 

cation, approximately how many men would that additionally defer 
beyond what we now have? 

Dr. McGratu. We do not have the breakdown for the juniors and 
seniors by themselves, but if you will turn, Mr. Senator, to the chart 
that immediately follows the conclusion of the text, you will find 
under the heading “Estimates of 4-year graduates, 1950-60,” a set of 
figures which will summarize the proposals I made under those four 
heads. 

In making up this chart, this table, we made several assumptions— 
and here again I have to c: — you that there will be a margin of 
error here, as much as 10 or 15 percent, but these, we feel, are reason- 
ably reliable figures. 

We are making the assumption that next year’s sophomores, juniors, 
- seniors be permitted to remain in college. This year’s seniors are 

‘ally not a factor because they are now deferred and will be out in 
5 ss 

We are assuming that half of the freshmen will be permitted to 
continue. We are assuming certain attrition rates for the ordinary 
run of students. That is, those already in college, perhaps returned 
veterans, and those attrition rates are 30 percent from the freshman to 
sophomore year, 20 percent from the sophomore to the junior year, 7 
percent from the junior year to the senior year, and 4 percent at the 
beginning of the senior year, from then until graduation. 

Weare : assuming different attrition rates for the 75 ,000 cases because 
they are exceptional. We are assuming only a 10 percent loss from 
freshman to sophomore, 2.5 for the other 3 years. 

Senator SatronstaLut, Dr. McGrath, assume this was for the fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior, and senior, assume they were going toward 
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their ordinary A. B, degree. What about the men who have com- 
pleted 2 years of their 4-year medical course ¢ 
1 . a phe 

Dr. McGratu. They would have to be further extended. That is in 
addition to that.’ 

n . 7 er . 

Senator Sautronsratu. That would be in addition to these figures 

q 
here ¢ 
ajaiemadamieiaigiguitn 

1 See the following letter: 

FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
Washington, January 19, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I appreciate the privilege which you gave me of filing addi- 
tional information concerning the figures I presented to the preparedness subcommittee 
yesterday relating to the retention in college of male students who are already registered 
this year. 

I regret that I conveyed the idea to the subcommittee that I was proposing the deferment 
of 838,000 able-bodied male students currently enrolled in the colleges, because I did not 
intend to suggest that such action be taken. 

In the freshman class this year there are 420,000 males of which I suggested to the 
committee that half be retained in college next year, or 210,000. I also suggested that 
the present sophomore class of 390,000 which because of normal attrition will shrink to 
212,000 next year, and the present junior class of 840,000 which will shrink to 316,000 
next academic year be permitted to continue their college work if they care to do so. 
Now, if these three figures are summed up, it is true that they total 838,000 male students. 
What I was unfortunately unable to do in the hearing yesterday was to break this figure 
down according to the number of men that would actually be eligible for military service 
and therefore if they were to remain in college would be deferred. 

The rough break-down which I now have available indicates that approximately 500,000 
of these students either are veterans and, as such, not subject to the current draft, or are 
likely to be in the IV-F or ROTC ecategories. These calculations have been based upon 
certain assumptions such as the potential size of the ROTC program which have not as 
yet been finally settled. Consequently, and in accordance with your suggestions, I am 
checking these figures with the Department of Defense and the Selective Service System. 
If there is any substantial difference based upon calculations presented by those agencies, 
I shall communicate such differences to the subcommittee immediately. 

The above calculations leave a figure in the order of magnitude of 800,000 able-bodied 
students who will be enrolled in the colleges next year whose military service might well 
be postponed until they have completed their college or university courses. It is my feeling 
that if this can be permitted in the light of the manpower requirements necessary to ‘in- 
crease the Armed Force to its authorized strength, it would be in the national interest 
to do so. If the projected needs of the military services will not permit deferments in 
the numbers proposed, I would feel that priority in deferment should be given to the junior 
and senior students, in whose training a considerable period of time has already been in- 
vested. Allowing these young men to complete their education before assuming their 
obligations for military service should provide a larger pool of thoroughly trained indi- 
viduals in the national community. It would seem to be an advantage not only to the 
civilian economy, but to the military services as well, to have available this additional 
group of trained individuals upon which to draw for important military and civilian assign- 
ments. If this philosophy is accepted, the figure of 300,000 does not seem to be excessive 
in the light of potential civilian and military manpower requirements for trained personnel. 

Accordingly, I wish to reaffirm this view and to state again my opinion that any plan 
for the use of our manpower which does not provide for the constant training of at least 
75,000 men a year in the colleges and universities could well place this Nation in jeopardy 
in the years to come. 

It should be observed that under an accelerated program of the type I proposed, the 
juniors which I am asking be deferred would be graduated in two semesters, or a total of 
not more than 8 months, and the sophomores would be graduated in approximately 16 
months. If one accepts the philosophy in the proposal of the Department of Defense 
that 75,000 freshmen be deferred in order to produce highly skilled personnel, it would 
seem to me to be totally illogical to start them out on a 3-year accelerated program, or 4 
years otherwise, while at the same time taking juniors into the military service who will 
have already completed three-quarters of their education by the end of the academic year. 

As I said yesterday, I did not discuss this suggestion in detail with the Department of 
Defense because the proposal, as I understood it, did not contain any reference to the 
students still in college, but rather only to the 18-year-olds who would be drafted under the 
suggested plan. I now have before me a copy of the bill which has been introduced, and 
1 note that consideration can be given to the deferment of students now in college through 
regulations which can be issued by the President under authority contained in sec. 6—d—4 
of the bill. Accordingly, I would like to state for the record that I am in complete agree 
ment with the bill presented by the Department of Defense for consideration. 

I very much regret that I did not have immediately available at the hearing yesterday the 
figures which I am enclosing in this letter, and I hope that this amended statement can be 
included as a part of my testimony to make it perfectly clear to the subcommittee that I 
was not advocating the deferment of more than 800,000 men in this time when military 
manpower is so acutely needed. I am grateful for the opportunity of clarifying my posi- 
tion in this matter, and I am sending copies of this statement to the Selective Service 
System and the Department of Defense. 

If this office can serve the subcommittee in any other respect, I hope that you will call 
upon us to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL J. MCGRATH, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 
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Dr. McGraru. Yes, but keep in mind that the numbers are quite 
small in comparison to the total manpower. 

Senator Jounson. Where will we get our Army? 

Dr. McGratu. There will be a good number left. 

Senator Jonson. You have 545,000 18-year-olds. According to 
General Hershey’s testimony this morning, we are going to need more 
than half of them. 

Dr. McGraru. I thought it was one million fifty. 

Senator Jonson. It was, but when you get through with the dis- 
abled, the dependents, the fathers, 18-year-old fathers, and others, 
you get down to 545,000. In order to reach the 3,460,000 army and 
allow the safety factor, he has to take practically half of the 18-year- 
old group. 

ow i are deferring them all. What is the total that would be 
withheld the first year under your program ? 

Dr. McGraru. We take out the 75,000 that are in this bill, in this 
proposal. 

Senator Jounson. And what else? Half the freshman class? 

Dr. McGratu. We would leave half of the freshmen. 

Senator Jounson. What would that be? 

Dr. McGrarn. Now in college, but they would not come out of 
this new bill in 52, because they are already here. They would not 
come out of the million fifty. 

Senator Jounson. Give me the total figure. 

Dr. McGratu. Half the freshmen would be 210,000. 

Senator Jonnson. Give me the total on the three. 

Dr. McGrartu. All of them ? 

Senator Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Dr. McGraru. The juniors would bt 312,000 and the seniors would 
be 316,000. 

Senator Jounson. The seniors are allowed to stay in until they 
finish ? 

Dr. McGratu. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. What would the three classes—freshman, sopho- 
more, and junior—give you ? 

Dr. McGratu. Next year 210 plus 312 plus 316. That would be 
eight-hundred-odd thousand. They would not be taken out of the 
1,050,000 because they would already be past the age of 19. You are 
not dipping out of that pool. You are only taking 75,000 out of the 
pool of one million fifty. 

Senator Jounson. We are talking about the pool from 18 to 26. 
The best estimate we can get from the Defense Department now is that 
we will have somewhere between 200,000 and 300,000 people. 

Senator Stennis. Left over? 

Senator Jounson. That is right, and if you took 838,000 out of 
that pool, we would have no alternative except draft 500,000 veterans. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have not thought it through—and 
I wish the doctor would help me think it through. I want to bring 
up two or three problems. One is the problem I raised earlier this 
afternoon. 

You are dealing with a proposal for class exemption, and I think we 
have to protect the boys in the group from any unfair public reaction 
to any substantial mass exemption. 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Morse. Thinking of it from the standpoint of the boy, 
whether he is a farm boy or college student or a welder, we have 
to watch out we do not do great psychological injury in our exemption 
program to the individual person. I am very much of the opinion 
that in World War II we did not do as good a job on our exemption 
rogram as we should have from the standpoint of this problem. 

T ‘hen, secondly, I think it is very important that there be an equality 
of service in keeping with out whole democr atic idea of raising an 
Army in this country, equality of service, except in those specialized 
cases of two general ‘types—one, the so-called hardship case, and the 
other the case where special abilities in civilian service are essential 
to our national welfare. You get your medical students and get your 
engineers and get your boys trained in electronics, and so on. 

As one of the college presidents testified yesterday, as I recall his 
testimony, they probably should direct our major attention to these 
so-called special skills students. 

Then we have a fourth point, the Senator from Texas mentioned. 
We need to face the fact we only have so many in this pool and that 
if you do not take in the early stages of this program, if you do not 
take those available with a minimum of exemptions, then in the early 
stages you are going to have to draw on the veterans and the Reserves, 
which I think would be a great injustice to them if you are letting 
other people exempt that are not really performing essential services. 

Then the last point I would mention to show you the problem 
in my thinking is that you are going to have these fellows coming 
back to college i in a relatively short time. It looks now to the college 
administrator that 21 or QT months, depending on whichever per iod 
is selected, or in between, is a pretty long time to struggle on without 
very many male college students. 

Nevertheless, it will pass rather quickly and get out of the way for 
the individual student this basic training. He has got it. He will 
then be, as these college presidents testified yesterday, in a position 
to absorb more quickly wliat the colleges, I think, are going to have 
to give, and that is a much more concentrated college course than 
they are presently giving, both by change of time schedule and change 
also, I think, of course content, and some changes in teaching technique. 

So that I wonder if there is anything to really be gained by keeping 
this group of students that you now propose to keep in college, who are 
not the specialists, who are the general students, as we say, the students 
seeking for the most part a general course, preliminary, I admit, prob- 
ably to ) specialization later on, but would we lose very much in Americ: 
during theis first period of 27 months if we depleted somewhat the male 
population of our colleges, knowing full well that a large number of 
them will come back to college as soon as their military course is over, 
with the kind of Government assistance they will probably get any- 
way, and save the kind of disjointure that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has in mind when he refers to the necessity of taking the 
veterans. 

[ know it is going to be tough, and I am certainly tentative about 
this. I made some suggestion the other day that was highly tentative 
and picked up the newspaper to discover that I had firmly advocated 
something, and the record makes very clear that I surrounded myself 
with conditions. 
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Senator Jonnson. I would like to make the record clear again. I 
received about 200 wires this morning congratulating me for the posi- 
tion I took in completely rejecting the 18-year-old program. It 
happened that I also got an airmail letter quoting a story sent out 
saying that the committee and Senator Johnson rejected it. Though. 
I sometimes get confused, I did not think I had been that confused. 
If I have misled anyone or made a mistake, I want to clear it up. 

Senator Morse. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that tentatively | 
have grave doubts as to the desirability of any blanket exemption of 
half the freshman class or half the sophomore class or whatever your 
percentages are, save and except the exemptions of those students that 
fall within that 75,000 class of special skills for this 21- or 27-month 
period, because I just think the situation is so serious—believe me, if it 
is not that serious, then I have a lot of reservations about this whole 
program—but I think the situation is so serious that we have got to 
get this manpower trained just as fast as we can, so we can feed these 
hoys back into the Reserves and they can do their Reserve work while 
they are going to college, after they get this first period. 

I am waiting now for some more ‘argument, but you have not con- 
vinced me as of now. 

Dr. McGrarn. May I reply to some of those points, Mr. Senator. 
I think you were not here when I made the statement that these pro- 
posals rest on several assumptions. One is that our military effort and 
our civilian life both cannot continue very long without a consider- 
able body of highly trained men and women. Therefore, I assume— 
and I think you will agree—we have got somehow to make provision 
for keeping those people flowing through the colleges. The question 
is which is the best way to do it? ¢ 

I am also personally making the assumption that we are going to 
be in this serious situation for 10 or 20 years and, therefore, the policy 
that might be tolerable for a 3- or 4-year war of the kind we were in 
from 1941 to 1945 would not hold here. 

Under those circumstances I agree with you, you could close up 
the colleges and universities completely, or at least take all the men 
out fora “period of 3 or 4 years, and somehow after the thing was over 
you would get gack your trained men by accelerating the production 
process, but if we should deplete the colleges of all men for 27 months 
and then at the end of that period the present situation should grow 
decidedly worse, which I am sure is a possibility, and then we would 
have to take all the men out of the pool coming up each year, I should 
think then we would be in a very serious situation with regard to 
fighting a technological war, continuing the health and other scientific 
activities which are absolutely indispensable to continuing our way of 
life in anything like its present form. 

To get at the figures, I just cannot understand how those figures 
should be—how the pool should be so small—unless the Department 
of Defense has already subtracted these students who are now 
deferred. 

Senator Jounson. They have. They start out with 8,000,000 people 
in the 19- to 26-year-old group. As the result of the exemptions, 
students, veterans, fathers, and what not, the pool of 8,000,000 goes 
down to 800,000. 
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Then you start a pool of a 1,050,000 of the 18-year-olds. When you 
get th rough with you exemptions and deferments you get that down 
to 545,000. 

That gives you a total of 1,845,000. When you take the number that 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force and General Hershey say they need, 
you have roughly 300,000 people left out of both groups. 

' Dr. McGraru. We are asking for 75,000 of those 300,000 each 
year, 

Senator Jounson. An additional 75? 

Dr. McGraru. Out of the 300 we are asking for 75,000. 

Senator Jounson. Out of what 300? 

Dr. McGratu. That pool you have there. 

Senator Jounson. I did not think you had agreed on the figures 
yet. I thought the figure here was considerably more than 75,000. 
~ Dr. McGrarn. It would be this year. 

Senator Jounson. Give me a firm figure on the total of freshmen, 
sophomores, and juniors that you propose we amend the bill to 
exempt. 

Dr. McGraru. For aoe fall it would be 210,000 sophomores—that 
is, the present freshman class, half of them. 

Senator Jounson. 210,000 sophomores. 

Dr. McGraru. 312,000 juniors. 

Senator Jounson. 312,000 juniors. 

Dr. McGraru,. 316,000 seniors. 

Senator Jonnson. 316,000 seniors. 

Dr. McGratu. That is about 800,000 men. 

Senator Jounson. That makes 838,000. I want to clear the record. 
I understood this to be an administration proposal which had been 
formulated after consultation with all the agencies of the Govern- 
ment, and they had all agreed on it. Is that a correct statement ? 

Dr. McGraru. We have never discussed these upperclassmen with 
the Defense Department. 

Senator Jounson. Why didn’t you? 

Dr. McGraru. They did not ask our opinion. 

Senator Jounson. You have not been asked for an opinion ¢ 

Dr. McGrarn. I did not. No, we have had no consultation on the 
upperclassmen. We only talked about the 75,000. 

Senator Jounson. Didn’t they consult you about the program? 
Didn't they ask for your recommendations and ask you to approve 
what they had formulated ? 

Dr. McGrarn. Well, I personally had a 40-minute conference 
with Mrs. Rosenberg when the fourth draft of the proposal was 
being drawn, it was the day before these hearings began, and I gave 
in that conference my offhand reactions to this proposal. T here was 
no discussion at that time whatever of 

Senator Jounson. What were your offhand reactions? 

Dr. McGraru. As I have said, I was generally in favor of the 
provisions as they are now written, with the exception of the upper- 
classmen, which are not considered at all in this proposal, and the 
second point, which I have not gotten into as yet 

Senator Jonnson. At that conference did you recommend that 
210,000 sophomores, 312,000 juniors, and 316,000 seniors be permitted 
to continue in college ¢ 

Dr. McGrarn. No, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. Why didn’t you? 

Dr. McGrarn. These figures were just prepared within the last 
2or5days. We did not have—— 

Senator Jounson. Did you state to the Defense Department that 
you would like to discuss an amendment with them ? 

Dr. McGrarn. I informed Mr. Tyroler, who arranged these hear- 
ings, on Monday evening that I would be prepared to have the Defense 
Department go over my testimony, if they wanted to, when it was 
completed and placed myself at their disposal. 

Senator JoHNsoN. But you have not made this suggestion to them? 

Dr. McGrarn. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to give the committee your sug- 
gestion as to where we will pick up these 538 000 we are going to 
need ? 

Dr. McGrarn. I am not sure, Mr. Chairman. I did not have the 
figures General Hershey gave this morning, either, when I was 
working on this. 

Senator Jounson. Don’t you think that before we exempt 838,000 
we ought to give some consideration to where we are going to get 
an Army to defend them ? 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Jounson. The only place left, as we see it, is to go below 
the 18-year-old group or go into the veterans. 

Dr. McGrarnu. It was my understanding 

Senator Jounson. Do you think you should recall a veteran— 

Dr. McGrarn. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Before you take one of those sophomores, jun- 
iors, or seniors ¢ 

Dr. McGraru. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you think you should drop to 17-year-olds ? 

Dr. McGrartn. No; I do not. 

Senator Jonnson. Where do you think we are going to get the 
3,000,000 ? 

Dr. McGrarnu. I was under the assumption you could draw this 
number out and still get 

Senator Jounson. Assuming that assumption is no good, what would 
you recommend ? 

Dr. McGrarn. We should pare these figures down to conform to 
the demands. 

Senator Stennis. What you want isa feed of these technical students 
coming out, and you are not interested in them as groups and classes; 
is that. right ? 

Dr. McGrarn. That is right. 

Senator Morse. May I tarry on another point? I am getting edu- 
cated here on this. 

In your reply or your comment on the point that I raised, Dr. 
McGrath, you point out that you thought we were going to be in this 
for some years to come, going to have to work out an educational 
program here, not just for | the next 3 or 4 years, but probably the next 
10 or 20~I think for the next 25 years. But where I got lost in your 
argument was on the time date of 27 months after we take the first 
b: 1tch. Will we not then have a supply to feed back into the colleges 
to take the place of the ones that we are taking out now? 
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Dr. McGratn. Yes, Mr. Senator. Beginning in 1953-54 they would 
be returning from 27 months’ service. 

Senator Morse. So, isn’t this simply a case of where we are going 
to cut their enrollment down short as far as able-bodied men are con- 
cerned, for 27 months? Then they will be back. During that 27-month 
period they will not be closing ‘the doors. They will have a lot of 
women students, they will have a lot of male students that cannot meet 
the requirements for Army ser vice, | and then they are going to have 
these special students within the 75,000 group, and then they are 
going to have these special sontaie RED. for instance. A good 
many colleges will have a concentration of special military students 
on the campus, 

So are we going to do a great harm to let the 27 months go by and not 
be drawing the veterans in the meantime? 

Dr. McGratu. I want to make clear, Mr. Senator, I am not trying 
to protect the college enrollment. W hat I am trying to do is produce 
scientifically trained men in adequate supply to keep up the defenses 
and civilian activities. 

Senator Morse. That goes to the next point I want your help on. 
Let’s be very realistic about this. 

I think you would agree with me that you take the total college 
enrollment today, the male students therein, a large percentage—I 
was going to say a very large percentage, but I will say a large per- 
centage of those male students are never going to feed our laboratories 
or our medical schools or our engineering schools. They are what I re- 
ferred to as the general-course students. They are in there for a 
cultural education, a liberal education, which makes them better citi- 
zens, and I am all for it in normal times. 

I am all for it in normal times. But I choose my words very care- 
fully—I am inclined to think, however, it is a type of training that 
we can dispense with for 27 months for that large group of students, 
because there is a greater national need for military manpower than 
there is for taking that group of students that will never be these 
specialists you have in mind. There is a greater need for them in 
military service during these first 27 critical months. 

Then I would sug evest one other thing, Mr. Chairman. I did not 
feel we got it yesterday, though I neg our witnesses yesterday were 
very, very helpful to this committee. I do not think we have before 
this committee yet-—and I am hopeful Dr. McGrath can get it for us— 
an educational plan that will provide for a greater combination of 
military training and special training for the type of special technolo- 
gist that the doctor has in mind on the campus. 

I think one of the big holes in this whole program—you remember 
the other day I made some mention of it and said I would raise it 
later—I think one of the big holes in this program is that we are not 
laying out a blueprint here where we can combine enough military 
training and the special educational training that we need to meet a 
dual purpose or a dual-purpose problem that 1 think confronts us. 

I do not know whether I have made myself clear or not, Dr. Me- 
Grath, but do you know what I think you have got here? I think 
you have failed to produce a very much needed marriage in this coun- 
try for this period of emergency. We need a marriage between the 
colleges of America and the military program of America for the 
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period of this emergency. So that we are not going to be wasting 
manpower. 

There is an awful lot of wasted manpower, I think, in the educationa| 
phase of this on this plan presently presented to us. I do not think 
it is good. I think there is a lot of waste of manpower. It is a kind of 
hybrid thing, no marriage to it. 

We do not have the colleges and the Military Establishment work 
ing to a dovetailed purpose here yet. I think the educators and the 
Pent: gon Building better get down to work. We can go along prob 
ably w vith something asa temporar y program until we get this started. 
But I think for the next quarter of a century in this country, if you 
are going to have this military program that long, you are going to 
have to have much greater dovetailing of combined military, academic 
training on the campuses of this country, at least for these fellows you 
are going to need for the technologists you have in mind. I do noi 
know whether I make myself clear or not, but that is what has me 
puzzled. 

I think you can drive a team of horses through this plan as far as the 
educational set-up is concerned. I think it is a makeshift at best and 
very poorly thought out. 

Dr. McGraru. I would like to give some consideration to that pro 
posal in our office. 

Senator Jounson. I certainly want to agree with Senator Morse 
that there is need for the Commissioner of Education and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense to sit down and go into this McGrath amend- 
ment. 

Before we conclude the hearings I think you should pursue the sug 
gestion made by Senator Morse. Get together with the Pentagon on 
the figures, on policy, and on legislation. If you cannot get together, 
come back and present a suggested amendment to the committee. 

Beginning last September r 27 T asked that these people get together. 
On November 27 I was assured they had been getting together but they 
were not inagreement. We delayed and delay yed and del ayed in order 
that they could reach agreement. 

We were assured on very high authority that the various executive 
agencies were in agreement and when this measure was presented by 
General Marshall, it would reflect the views of the administration and 
be cleared even at the Cabinet level. I am somewhat startled to see 
that we are confronted here with an amendment. The country will 
be told that the Commissioner of Education is urging the deferment 
of 858,000, that the figure has never been presented — to the Defense 
people. 

I want to urge that the Commissioner and the Defense people get 
together and come back before we conclude our hearings. 

T have a memorandum which was compiled after some letters were 
received by the committee. I want to present it for consideration 
and evaluation. If you think it is wort on of being studied, talk to 
the Defense people about it. 

These people think this might be worth while: 


1. Coordinate Army, Navy, and Air Force training with the colleges over the 
country. Have a certain number of hours a day for military training. Allow « 
portion of the hours for college training, assigning 18-year-old inductees 1o 
installations at cities where colleges exist. There are many of them that now 
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nave Air Force, Army, and Navy installations. The time of the trainees could 
be readily divided between full-fledged military training and their college course. 

It would not have to be compulsory, only for those who desire it, but I venture 
to say that hundreds of young men in the service could get an education that 
they otherwise would not be able to get. 


For instance, here in Washington they could go to Georgetown or 
George Washington. 


In this way thousands of boys between 18 and 26 would not have their entire 
lives changed and their educations postponed for 27 months. 

A great many people are talking about drafting 18-year-olds. No- 
body “feels that ‘they should have to go. ‘They re: ilize there should be 
an Army, but they want to continue their education. 

This program would permit it. While it is not a necessary part of the pro- 
gram, it would be possible to order to active duty enough reserve college pro- 
fessors in nearly every college to carry on the program if they needed addi- 
tional staff. 

This is a perfect set-up to train these young men in their home town or 
nearby. 

Now here is another memorandum along the same line: 

There is one point all the educators have ignored or overlooked. It is af- 
fecting the services, the colleges, and the GI’s. It is that many of the colleges 
were converted during World War II to the training of men in uniform for in- 
numerable specialties. There were linguists, radar men, physicists. This could 
happen again if necessary. Thus many men would continue specialized studies, 
but they could continue them in uniform. 

Now it may be that when you select these 75,000, some plan could be 
worked out on a voluntary basis so that men who wanted to pursue 
their college work while they were in training could be assigned to a 
base that was near some college.. I do not know that it is practical. 

I hesitate to suggest this, but the committee wants to pursue every 
rabbit that jumps up and wants to give it thorough consideration. I 
would appreciate it 1f you would ¢ ‘onsider that along the lines of Sena- 
tor Morse’s suggestions. 

Dr. McGratu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. I was going to observe that this 75,000 figure is 
based on each year’s inductees. Why could we not get a figure of these 
college students now in college that would give us approximately for 
consideration the same flow “of graduates for these 3 years in ques- 
tion? It seems to me like that would greatly simplify that. 

Dr. McGratu. We can do that. 

Senator Stennis. Do I make the point clear? 

Dr. McGratn. Yes. 

Senator Stennis. That would be relatively simple. 

Dr. McGrarn. Yes; figure the attrition rates on the present group 
and get it. We can get it “for you. 

[ would like to say for the record, Mr. Chairman, that I would like 
the privilege of getting together with General Hershey to try to rec- 
oncile these two sets of figures and to supply a reconciliation for the 
purposes of the committee’s work. 

Senator Jounson. You do not need to get the consent of this com- 
mittee to do that. 

[ am delighted to see Senator Dworshak here. We will be very 
happy to have you participate in the discussions and ask any questions 
that may come to you. 
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Senator Morse. I think Dr. McGrath has another point which we 
cut him short on. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have another point ? 

Dr. McGrarn. I think now taking only the 75,000 students and 
neglecting these others for the time being, that the plan should be 
amended to provide some type of financial aid for students who 
would not be able to take advantage of the opportunity to go to col- 
lege if they were selected by this civilian board. It would seem to me 
quite undemocratic to select the 75,000 on the basis of their parents’ 
ability to pay their way through the institution. 

Senator Jounson. Is that contemplated in the bill 

Dr. McGraru. It is not in the bill, and I would like to call attention 
to that possibility. It would be my own opinion that such a scholar 
ship program should go somewhat beyond this legislation and become 
a general national scholarship program. 

Senator Jounson. We had had some testimony on that. We dis- 
cussed it again at lunch today with Senator Russell and others. My 
understanding is that a plan is being worked out. It is to be submitted 
later. 

As I remember the charts Mrs. Rosenberg showed, there were 
525,000 college students presently deferred. They expected by June 
30, to reduce that to some 325,000. In other words, they would get 
about 200,000 men out of that 525,000 pool. 

So it does not mean we are going to defer just 75,000 males between 
18 and 26. 

Dr. McGraru. I may have misunderstood here, but I thought that 
in our general conversation she contemplated some such plan as this, 
not discussing the numbers, but I was under the impression she favored 
leaving a good number of juniors and seniors in until they finished. 

Senator Jounson. General Mudge, do you have the charts there! 
Do you have that figure? Stand up here and tell them your memory 
of it. What does it show? Occupational class 2 shows 570,000 class 
I-A students. 

Mr. Moupee. 570,000. 

Senator Jonson. 525,000 should be 570,000. Doesn’t she plan to 
take 200,000 of those ? 

Mr. Muper. 200,000. 

Senator Jounson. That will leave 370,000. I guess that would be 
contrasted with your figure of 838,000. 

Senator Stennis. The general suggested a lot of them are veterans, 
and that is why more are not coming out. 

Senator JouHnson. This figure is corrected to wash out the veterans, 
I am informed by General Mudge. 

Senator Morse. I missed part of the testimony of some of the 
college presidents yesterday. While I was there I do not recall that 
any of them proposed any exemption of freshmen and sophomores as 
classes. They talked about picking students on the basis of special 
skills and special aptitudes. 

Senator Stennis. They had a provision for them by classes, too. 
One of the men did. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have anything other than the provision 
on the freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, and the scholarship 
program ¢ 


Dr. McGratu. That is all. 
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Senator Jonnson. That is all. I want to bring to the attention of 
the committee 

Senator Cuapman. I have another question. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Chapman. 

Senator Cuapman. Dr. McGrath, are you not apprehensive that if 
we were to follow your advice and enact into law this proposal for 
such broad deferments, that we would subject ourselves and you also 
to the charge that we were setting up a sort of pseudo aristocracy of 
intelligence and would also bring down on the heads of those in the 
favored class the maledictions of nearly all the citizens of this country 
who did not belong to that favored class? 

Dr. McGrarn. I think there would be such criticism. I expect 
there will be such criticism if anybody is deferred. 

Senator Cuapman. You might need some Armed Forces to protect 
those boys. 

Senator Jounson. I do not want to take any more out of this pool. 
It is getting lower each day. 

Senator Morse. That is why, Senator Chapman, I think it is so 
important to bring this military program onto the campus, to avoid— 
I am interested in the individual boy—to avoid the kind of psycho- 
logical injury to him I think is implicit in your comments. 

Senator Jonnson. As a man with a wealth of experience—— 

Senator Cuarman. That would follow him through life. 

Senator Morse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. As a man with a wealth of experience on col- 
lege campuses, does it have any appeal to you, that these boys in the 
various services be allowed to go to college while they are in service ? 

Senator Morse. If we can get an organized program worked out, 
so that they really combine it, so it really is a good tough program 
that gives them the education and at the same time gives them the 
military training that the country has a right to expect from them. 

Senator Jounson. It is hard, though, when you cannot see a semes- 
ter ahead each time. 

Senator Morse. If you had a formal program, you could see way 
ahead. 

Senator Jounson. I mean the Army may want to take you and send 
you to Korea or someplace else. 

Dr. McGrarn. May I add one thing apropos of Senator Chapman’s 
remark. I would not look on this as safeguarding the individuals, 
because these juniors would be out in 8 months and be in the thick of 
it, and the sophomores in 16, and I should expect that the world 
situation wonla be more dangerous at that time, when they were 
serving their tour of duty than the ones who would be going through 
now. But I may be wrong about that. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Dr. McGrath. I do hope 
that you will make the necessary arrangements to confer with the De- 
fense Department, because we are going to question them in some 
detail, 

We were assured this program had been cleared through all the 
agencies. 

Dr. McGratu. You can be sure I will contact the Defense Depart- 
ment tomorrow morning. 

Senator Jounson. I want to bring to the attention of the committee 
members a letter I have received from General Marshall since the 
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draft of the bill was sent to the chairman last night. When the 
committee met this morning Mrs. Rosenberg’s assistant reported to 
me that a mistake had been made in the draft of the bill and it needed 
correction. 

The correction was made prior to the time the bill was presented 
today as a substitute. It will not take but a minute to read the letter. 
It is dated January 18 and reads: 

“Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: In the draft of the universal military service and 
training bill for submission to your committee one provision was inserted that 
does not represent the policy of the Department of Defense, and that should 
be deleted from the draft. 

In its present form section 1 (p) of the bill, page 8, lines 3 and 4— 
and I will read that section : 

Said act is amended by deleting therefrom subsection c (2) and subsection 0. 

Continuing: 

In its present form section 1 (p) of the bill, page 8, lines 3 and 4, would 
repeal the provision of the existing law for deferment of the sole surviving son 
in families that have already lost one or more sons in the Armed Forces. 

That is in the existing law and in the bill submitted they would 
repeal it. 

We respectfully suggest that section 1 (p) of the draft bill as transmitted to 
your committee be revised to eliminate the words “and subsection o.” 

Subsection o is the subsection they repeal. 


This would leave the existing rules for deferment of sole surviving sons 

unchanged. 
Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MARSHALL. 

The committee is pleased to have a representative of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Dr. Eugene b. Chatfee, of Boise, Idaho. 
We are delighted to have Dr. Chaffee with us, as well as the able 
Senator from that State, Senator Dworshak. 

I hope the committee will not hold it against Dr. Chaffee, that he 
is accompanied by a very fine Texan, Dr. Jenkins of Tyler, Tex. We 
will be glad to have you join us, Dr. Jenkins. 

Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Cuarre. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Jonson. We realize the time islate. It is almost 5 o’clock, 
but we have a lot of junior colleges in this country. Dr. Chaffee has 
been very tolerant and understanding of the situation confronting 
us. He said he had a statement that would take about 20 minutes. I 
hope the committee members will stay after 5 if it seems to be necessary 
to stay. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE B. CHAFFEE, PRESIDENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES AND PRESIDENT OF 
BOISE JUNIOR COLLEGE, BOISE, IDAHO 


Mr. Cuarrer. Mr. Chairman, I want to express my appreciation 
that you were able to take me and hear me at this time. I feel some- 
what like St. Paul did, that “He whom you seek I now proclaim,” be- 
cause both Senator Morse and you br ought out the idea that what we 
needed, if we could get it, was a marriage of education and military 
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training. That is exactly what we are proposing today in our plan, 
and if you will turn over to page 3, a suggested plan for national 
defense, I will hastily go through that and then conclude with the 
first two pages. 

Senator Jounson. First of all, may I suggest this. Have rep- 
resentatives of your association been consulted in connection with the 
legislation now before us ? 

Mr. Cuarre. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. As far as you know, no representatives of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges has ever been consulted by 
the Defense Department on this proposal ? 

Mr. Cuarrer. The executive secretary informs me they have not. 

Senator Srennis. And this is the first witness outside of Govern- 
ment and those that counseled with the Government that we have 
heard. This is grass roots. 

Senator CHarpMAn. There were the college presidents. 

Senator Stennis. They were associated with the drafting of the 
bill. 

Senator Jounson. How many members are there in your asso- 
ciation ? 

Mr. Cuarrer. There are 476 members. 

Senator Jonnson. How many students? 

Mr. Cuarree. About a half million. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, is there any other association of 
junior colleges ¢ 

Mr. Cuarrer. This is the sole association of junior colleges. Weare 
going on the assumption 

Senator Jounson. Are all these junior colleges supported by tax 
funds and tuition funds ? 

Mr. Cuarree. About a half are tax-supported and about half are 
private junior colleges. 

Senator Jounson. What do you mean by private ? 

Mr. Cuarrer. Church and independent institutions that have been 
established. My own college started out as a church institution and 
then was sponsored by the local chamber of commerce until such time 
as we became a public institution. 

This suggested plan for national defense assumes the following 
points: 

1. The United States and the nations of the free world will be faced 
with a long-term contest of strength. Any plan, therefore, based 
on a short-term contest will be unrealistic. 

2, It may be expected that every able-bodied man of sound mind 
will be needed in a program of national defense, either in the military 
or the civilian activities. 

3. In order to maintain the military strength, it may be expected 
that every acceptable young man on reaching his eighteenth birthday 
will be required to take some form of military training and be subject 
to call in military service during the next 6 to 10 years of his life. 

4. The contest of strength will involve at least three main aspects: 
(a) ideological, () technological, (¢) military, either potential or 
actual. 

5. If the foregoing statement is correct, then national defense must 
take all three aspects of the contest into account. 
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6. If the ideological, technological, and military aspects are taken 
into account in national defense, education, and military training must 
go hand in hand. We cannot sacrifice one at the expense of the other. 
Even our military strength is based fundamentally on education. 


THE PLAN 


The National Defense Act of 1951 should provide for the following 
features : 

1. Every able-bodied male citizen on reaching the age of 18, if he 
is not still in high school and in the case the age should not be later 
than 20, should begin a program of military training which when com- 
pleted will be not less than 12 months as a minimum of continuous 
training or its equivalent. 

That was prior to the present draft consideration. 

2. Registration of all male citizens should be required at age 17. 
Preinduction examinations should be completed not later than age 18. 
In case a student is attending high school and will not graduate at 
the usual age, examinations should be not later than his twentiet| 
es ay. 

Plans under which citizens may obtain the minimum requirement 
of 12 2 months of military training should be varied according to cir- 
cumstances and the needs of the inductees, somewhat after the 
following: 

(a) Enlistment in any branch of the Regular Military Establish- 
ment according to laws and regulations governing such enlistments. 

(6) Enlistment in the National Guard of the several States accord- 
ing to laws and regulations governing such enlistments. Drill periods 
should be for two evenings each week, instead of one. Summer camps 
should be for 4 weeks each year. The National Guard should be 
greatly expanded, perhaps from 1 to 2 million men. It should be kept 
under ‘the control of the several States with Federal cooperation as at 
the present time. The National Guard should receive realistic train- 
ing for civilian defense in addition to military training for field opera- 
tions. 

(c) Appointment to attend one of the national military academies. 

(d) Four years of ROTC, NROTC or specialized ORC w ith at least 
three summer camps of 8 weeks each. All able-bodied male stu- 
dents desiring to attend college and acceptable to the colleges, would 
be required to enroll in military training units. ( ‘ommissioned ofli- 
cer personnel would be selected from the most promising graduates, 
All others would be placed in reserve according to their abilities. 

(e) Enrollment in essentially military schools with summer camp 
training provided as for R OTC and other senior college units. 

(f) Enrollment in junior colleges or technical institutes with pro- 
vision made for senior ROTC, junior NROTC or special ORC o1 
other forms of regular military training. Junior NROTC units are 
included in the list, because it is believed that basic training for these 
units can be given in junior colleges. Students should have the 
privilege of advancing to third year standing in the senior program, 
if acceptable in all other respects to senior colleges. Junior college 
graduates in ROTC should be accorded the same privilege; that is, 
for advanced ROTC in senior institutions. 
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(g) Students planning for 2-year programs only in junior colleges 
and technical institutes—we have both groups in our junior college 
association—should be required to fulfill the three camp experiences 
by taking a basic 12 weeks before entering junior college and two camp 
periods of 8 weeks each during the 2 years in the junior college or 
technical institute. During the 2 years in the junior college or tech- 
nical institute, military training would be required in the same manner 
as would be the case in senior college. 

(h) If the inductee could not or would not elect one of the above 
options, he would then be required to pursue 1 year of continuous 
military training. 

(i) Unless his services were required for active military field duty, 
any male citizen in the above categories would at the end of his 
training be automatically placed in the reserves for a period of years. 
Of course, we have not tried to say what that period should be. 

(7) Maintain Selective Service as the national agency to screen 
young men into the various branches of military training. At the end 
of their training they would be subject to the call of the various 
branches of the military to which they would belong by reason of their 
reserve status. 

(%) It might be possible to set up a rotating plan for the camps so 
that all of them would not come within the summer months. Such a 
plan could, we believe, be worked out by the military authorities so 
that personnel in charge would work around the calendar. 


EXPLANATIONS 


In explanation of the above-suggested plan, the following observa- 
tions may be in order: 

1, Military training for all students in college is simply the exten- 
sion of a principle now in effect at all land-grant colleges, all essen- 
tially military schools, a number of junior colleges such as Arlington 
and Tarleton in Texas, and indeed in a number of high schools. There 
is nothing novel about the plan of education and military training 
both at the same time. The only new idea about the above-stated 
plan is that all young men who wish to attend college before they 
have satisfied their military training requirements, if they are 18 
years of age, must take military training in post-high-school institu- 
tions concurrently with their regular education. 

2. It is admitted that some colleges will not wish to have military 
training units on their campuses. This will be their privilege. There 
will be no compulsion with institutions. Some students will not wish 
to take military training at the same time they are getting their edu- 
cation. This is their privilege. However, if the young man is able- 
bodied, is 18 years of age, he must satisfy his military requirements 
either in college or out of it. If he insists on going to college, then he 
must take his military training concurrently with his program of 
educafion, 

3. Why are junior colleges and technical institutes brought into the 
plan? For the following reasons: 

(a) They have grown rapidly within the past several years and now 
number approximately 630 in the United States. On 90 of them are 
for women; all others are either for men or are coeducational. For 
the school year 1948-49, there were 272,537 full-time freshmen and 
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sophomores enrolled in these schools. We have more students en- 
rolled in nighttime than in daytime schools, junior colleges, in the 
main. ‘There were nearly as many more part-time and adult students, 
It is estimated conservatively that there were no less than 125,000 full- 
time men students. It is believed that should a program of education 
and military training be made available to junior colleges, 200,000 men 
would avail themselves of the plan. 

(b) Junior colleges and technical institutes stress what are called 
terminal programs. There are more than 100 such programs of 2 
years in length with emphasis on general, related, and technical-voca- 
tional education. In civilian life, there is need for five or six semi- 
professionally trained persons for each professionally trained 
person. This is especially true in fields like engineering and indus- 
try. It is understood that about the same ratio exists in the Military 
Establishments. For this reason, the junior colleges and technical 
institutes are in a strategic position to train large numbers of techi- 
nicians of all sorts needed by the armed services. Attached here- 
with is a breakdown of facilities for such programs in the State of 
California alone. 

I believe that is not attached, but we can provide it for you. 

(c) Roughly, about 30 percent of junior college g graduates continue 
their education in senior colleges and universities. For example, the 
college of engineering, University of California, Berkeley campus, 
has an enrollment of about 350 students in the freshman class, about 
the same number in the sophomore class, but about 1,100 in the junior 
class and almost as many in the senior class. This shows the effect 
junior colleges are having on the composition of some senior college 
enrollments. There should be, therefore, an opportunity for junior 
college students to have military training so that they could qualify 
for advanced ROTC and other forms of militar training in the 
junior and senior years. National defense needs dyes potential offi- 
cers and should arrange to provide them with opportunities for 
training on an equitable basis with other college students. 

(d) The great majority of junior college | students live at home. 
They could take their military training in the same manner while 
living at home as could students who w ould be livi ing away from home 
in dormitories. In all probability, many junior college units could 
make use of local armories in the daytime, because most of them are 
in use at night only. 

4. The plan the American Association of Junior Colleges pro- 
»oses would do the following things if it were accepted and 
implemented. 

(a) Fill the colleges with hard-working, competent students. No 
student would be permitted to remain in school except on condition 
of satisfactory scholarship and military training. Failing in either. 
he would be subject to military duty in some other form. 

(b) Provide large pool of well-educated and technically trained 
men with thorough military training. Out of this pool would come 
large numbers of commissioned and noncommissioned officers and 
specialists i in many fields. 

(c) These same men would be well-equipped to take their places 
in the civilian economy of the Nation. 
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(d) This suggested plan would save large sums of money for the 
country, because the only expense to the Government would be military 
training. Board, room, transportation to and from home, clothing 
except for uniforms, medical care, et cetera, would be taken care of by 
the students and their parents exc ept when student-soldiers and sailors 
would be on summer camps or cruise. 

(e) This plan would cause far less dislocation of the population 
at the age of 18 or 19 than would be the case under some other forms 
of universal military training. It would be a more gradual change 
from the home and school environment to that of military camps 
than other plans. In times when there is less than complete mobili- 
zation, this point is highly important morally, socially, in respect to 
domestic relations, and politically. 

(f) There has been much talk about establishing cutting scores so 
that only the very highest standing high-school graduates would be 
permitted to go to college. This plan ‘would not meet the needs for 
the education of many different kinds of young men, but largely 
those who were very able in an academic sense. It is well known that 
high-standing students academically do not always make the best 
practical leaders. The proposed method of high selectivity of the 
brilliant few would defeat its own purpose; namely, that of giving 
the country an ample number of leaders. In all probability, it would 
not be approved by the American people. Already, it has been 
roundly denounced as an elite educational policy contrary to the very 
principles of democracy. The democratic plan for education and 
military training for probably a million young men would give the 
proper ‘spread to various kinds and types of talent needed in national 
defense. 

(7) Under present conditions, about 550,000 young men complete 
secondary schools each year. Under the plan of education and mili- 
tary training concurrently, the numbers who would enter colleges 
probably w ould be 150,000 to junior colleges and technical institutes; 
300,000 to senior colleges and universities; 100,000 to the armed serv- 
ices or to special 1-year military training programs. About 1,100,000 
young men become 18 years of age annu: ally so that only a little more 
than one-half of this age group now graduates from high school. This 
would leave a pool of approximately 600,000 high school graduates 
and nongraduates available for regular military establishments, the 
National Gu: id, and special 1-year military training programs. 

(A) Students desiring to go on for professional education in medi- 
cine, law, teaching, business, ‘public service, the ministry, or the priest- 
hood would be encouraged to do so but would still be in reserve status. 

The foregoing constitutes suggestions for a long-term program to 
create a Nation of well-educated and milits arily trained young men. 
In case of total mobilization, it would be well understood that greatly 
accelerated preparation would have to take place. Probably many 
of the features of a long-term plan would then have to be abandoned. 

I want to go into a little explanation of this on the first few sheets, 
and I will conclude. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges, composed of 476 
colleges as members, has endorsed this plan because it believes that this 
will provide the youth of this country the opportunity to get efficient 
military training while securing an education. 
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Plans presented to date assume that there must be either military 
training or education. The military academies at West Point and 
Annapolis offer proof that this is fallacious. They turn out educated 
men and military men at one and the same time. We do not claim 
the junior college plan will result in a similar product, but we do main- 

tain that an excellent job of education and military training can be 
done by these colleges. 

Our plan would make it possible for 150,000 young men to receive 
military training at the same time that they acquired a college educa- 
tion. During the last war, many young men from colleges were 
taken into the military service and were ‘kept in the training phase 
of that war for as long as two and a half years. 

The common practice in the Navy was to take its cadets who were 
waiting for entrance into naval aviation training and assign them as 
Tarmacs to a naval air station where they spent months in pushing 
training planes around for cadets who were actually taking training. 
This was necessitated by the fact that flight training could only pro- 
ceed at acertain rate. Inthe meantime, the Nav y needed a dependable 
backlog. These young men could have been in college all that time 
and their morale and that of the service would have “mutually bene- 
fited. Iam reliably informed by officers in the Air Force and Army 
that the same conditions necessarily prevailed in these branches of 
the service. 

It proved impossible for the military services to set up training 
programs with personnel to handle them in the limited time they had 
available and take all the trainees immediately. Most of the instruc- 
tors for those boys were just a jump ahead of the boys they were 
instructing. They not only had not previously known the subject 
matter they were teaching, but they did not know the techniques of 
teaching. 

I had a program such as this in the last war. I was in for three 
and a half years in the Navy. We had to absolutely train our men, 
teach them the subject matter, get them 2 weeks ahead of the people 
they were teaching, and we had them coming at the rate of 200 every 
2 weeks into this camp. 

All this could have been done better by trained teachers thorough]) 
familiar with education and in organizations— (colleges) —which had 
been in operation for-years. This would have eliminated all the 
waste motion that always takes place when a new organization or sta- 
tion is created. The colleges have few students during a war but a 
complete faculty and are ready to go. Consequently, the morale of the 
young men is kept at a high pitch and more time marking is elimi- 
nated. A byproduct is the saving of millions of dollars to the military 
and the Government. 

In addition, the Government saves millions of dollars in the es- 
tablishment of facilities, classrooms, and dormitories, while using 
similar but better facilities that will be left standing idle if young 
men are taken from the campuses to military bases. The colleges 
have the facilities to educate and indoctrinate at one and the same 
time. 

The Nation needs the trained personnel that would come from thie 
establishment of senior ROTC units in the junior colleges of the 
Nation; the young men need the opportunity to secure an education. 
If our junior colleges collaborate with the Government so that the 
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young people of America can get an education while gaining mili- 
tary training, both the young men and the Nation will benefit. We 
must assure these young eople of an education; that is essential 
to American democi racy oe our colleges come our leaders. We 
cannot afford a 10-year * period—tw o decades hence—when our leaders 
are either too old to have energy or too young to have judgment. We 
must have a continuous flow of educated manpower. 

May I reiterate the junior colleges can assist in doing the job. All 
of them have a liberal sprinkling of faculty members ‘who served in 
World War II. These men could carry on the military phase of 
that instruction. In my own institution at Boise, 19 out of 47 on 
the faculty served in World War II. This could be duplicated in 
many junior colleges throughout the land. 

If the junior college plan included here is adopted by Congress and 
the military, a training program could be put into operation that 
would avoid much of the waste that accompanied military training 
in World Wars I and II. The colleges could be rapidly converted to 
the dual job of military training and education. 

National defense training offers another field of service for the 
junior college in wartime. In the ESMWDT used for such training 
in World War II, the junior co}leges were excluded. This work was 
reserved for the universities. Yet the type of training given was 
that which junior colleges had been giving for many years. In fact, 
many universities used “the facilities and faculties of the junior col- 
leges and only nominally conducted the training. This happened in 
my own institution, in Tyler Junior College in Texas, and in San 
Mateo in California, to name a few. This particular type of work we 
can do better than any other type of collegiate institution. 

All over the United States junior colleges have been giving courses 
of real value called semiprofessional or terminal, whether in war or 
peace. Secretarial courses, machine shop, aviation fabrication and 
repair, watch and instrument repair, radio repair, and nursing are a 
few such courses. We have specialized in the vocational and technical 
fields and have, as community colleges, conducted many short-term 
courses for adults. We ask only for the opportunity to compete with 
the other colleges of the Nation in doing our bit for national defense. 

Senator Jounson. Dr. Chaffee, we are very grateful to you. There 
are many challenging features of your program, particularly the 
junior college ROTC angle. I wonder if you would think it desirable 
for the committee to arrange a meeting where you as president of your 
association could discuss the program which has been formulated by 
the Defense Department with the higher echelons in that Department. 
You could then offer your suggestions for their consideration in the 
hope that you might evolve some plan that would meet the needs of 
both groups. 

Mr. Cuarree. Senator Johnson, I know both Dr. Bogue and I 
would appreciate that opportunity to meet with you and them. 

Senator Jounson. Does the committee have that feeling? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, I will ask General Mudge to 
‘ontact Secretary Rosenberg and arrange an appointment. 

Senator Srennis. You might insist, if you would, that it is the 
opinion of the committee members and we really want them to go 
into it and not just casually. 
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Senator Morse. Also they should meet with Dr. McGrath’s group. 

Senator CuapmMan. That is a good suggestion. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuarree. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnson. We have a statement submitted by the Georgia 
Association of Junior Colleges, which will be made a part of the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to above is as follows :) 


STATEMENT PRESENTED BY THE GEORGIA ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 


My dear Mr. Chairman, I am instructed by the Georgia Association of Junior 
Colleges to offer the following testimony to the Armed Services Committee of the 
United States Senate. My name is Foreman M. Hawes, and I am the president 
of Armstrong College, a municipal junior college of Savannah, Ga. I am here 
as the official representative of the Georgia Association of Junior Colleges. It 
is our purpose to provide your committee with information, in some detail, 
relative to the personnel, equipment, housing, and other facilities which are 
available for use by the Armed Forces for a concurrent military and educational 
training program. 

The American Association of Junior Colleges has presented a “Suggested plan 
for national defense’—the copy attached is a part of this testimony—which 
has been generally approved by those who hold membership in the Georgia 
association. 

The plan for national defense makes the following assumptions: 

1. The United States and the nations of the free world will be faced with a 
long-term contest of strength. Any plan, therefore, based on a short-term con- 
test will be unrealistic. 

2. It may be expected that every able-bodied man of sound mind will be 
needed in a program of national defense, either in the military or the civilian 
activities. 

38. In order to maintain the military strength, it may be expected that every 
acceptable young man on reaching his eighteenth or nineteenth birthday will 
be required to take some form of military training and be subject to call in 
military service during the next 6 or 10 years of his life. 

4. The contest of strength will involve at least three main aspects: («) 
Ideological; (b) technicological; (c) military, either potential or actual. 

5. If the foregoing statement is correct, then national defense must take 
all three aspects of the contest into account. 

6. If the ideological, technological, and military aspects are taken into ac- 
count in national defense, education and military training must go hand in hand. 
We cannot sacrifice one at the expense of the other. Even our military strength 
is based fundamentally on education. 

The Georgia association, while in general approval, wishes to point out that 
the association realizes that this program, if adopted, would have to be greatly 
changed should the country face total mobilization. It does, however, request 
that the plan be given adequate consideration. 

Fifteen institutional members of the Georgia association in answer to a 
questionnaire have indicated that they have the personnel, equipment, hous- 
ing, and other facilities to make the following contributions to a concurrent mili- 
tary and educational training program. 


SUMMARY 


ovr 


A. Georgia junior colleges can accommodate a total of 8,375 persons. 
B. Georgia junior colleges have dormitory space for 4,455. 

C. Georgia junior colleges have cafeteria facilities for 8,375. 

D. Maximum capacity of facilities for training special personnel : 


ROTC and other military units__ 6,100] Business training: 
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BH. At present there are four military junior colleges in Georgia. All other 
institutions which returned a questionnaire expressed a desire to have a special 
military unit of some kind. 

F. Georgia junior colleges can provide 66 offices covering 14,890 square feet 
for the use of military personnel. This is an average of 225 square feet per 
office. 

G. Georgia junior colleges can provide approximately 26,000 square feet of 
storage space for military supplies and equipment. 

H. All institutions returning a questionnaire expressed a willingness to bond 
themselves for the value of all supplies and equipment furnished by the military. 

I. All junior colleges returning a questionnaire expressed approval of the 
plan presented by the American Association of Junior Colleges which proposes 
a program of concurrent educational and military training. 

If senior ROTC units could be set up in those institutions with adequate 
facilities, we believe that we can make appreciable contributions to the na- 
tional defense program. For example, there are 2-year public institutions in 
Atlanta (10 miles from the city), Augusta and Savannah drawing a majority 
of their students from high schools which have excellent basic ROTC programs. 

The need for men trained at the junior or community college level is five or 
six times the need for those trained at other college levels. Not only is a man 
available for service in a much shorter time but the cost of his training will 
pe less in junior colleges. 

We want you to know of our complete willingness to contribute as much as 
we possibly can to the national effort. We hope that you can find ways in 
which we may be helpful. 


A SUGGESTED PLAN FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
Assumptions 


This suggested plan for national defense assumes the following points: 

1. The United States and the nations of the free world will be faced with 
a long-term contest of strength. Any plan, therefore, based on a short-term 
contest will be unrealistic. 

2. It may be expected that every able-bodied man of sound mind will be 
needed in a program of national defense, either in the military or the civilian 
activities. 

3. In order to maintain the military strength, it may be expected that every 
acceptable young man on reaching his eighteenth or nineteenth birthday will 
be required to take some form of military training and be subject to call in 
military service during the next 6 to 10 years of his life. 

4. The contest of strength will involve at least three main aspects; (@) 
Ideological; (0) technological; (c) military, either potential or actual. 

5. If the foregoing statement is correct, then national defense must take 
all three aspects of the contest into account. 

6. If the ideological, technological, and military aspects are taken into account 
in national defense, education and military training must go hand in hand. We 
cannot sacrifice one at the expense of the other. Even our military strength 
is based fundamentally on education. 


The plan 


The National Defense Act of 1951 should provide for the following features: 

1. Every able-bodied male citizen on reaching the age of 18, if he is not still 
in high school and in that case the age should not be later than 20, should 
begin a program of military training which when completed will be not less 
than 12 months as a minimum of continuous training, or its equivalent. 

~. Registration of all male citizens should be required at age 17. Preinduction 
examinations should be completed not later than age 18. In case a student is 
attending high school and will not graduate at the usual age, examinations 
should be not later than his twentieth birthday. 

3. Plans under which citizens may obtain the minimum requirement of 12 
months of military training should be varied according to circumstances and 
the needs of the inductees, somewhat after the following: 

(a) Enlistment in any branch of the Regular Military Establishments accord- 
ing to laws and regulations governing such enlistments. 

(>) Enlistment in the National Guard of the several States according to 
laws and regulations governing such enlistments. Drill periods should be for two 
evenings each week, instead of one. Summer camps should be for 4 weeks each 
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year. The National Guard should be greatly expanded, perhaps from 1 to 2 
million men. It should be kept under the control of the several States with 
Federal cooperation as at the present time. The National Guard should receive 
realistic training for civilian defense in addition to military training for fie); 
operations. 

(c) Appointment to attend one of the national military academies. 

(d) Four years of ROTC, NROTC or specialized ORC with at least three 
summer camps of 8 weeks each. All able-bodied male students desiring to attend 
college and acceptable to the colleges, would be required to enroll in militar, 
training units. Commissioned officer personnel would be selected from the most 
promising graduates. All others would be placed in Reserve according to their 
abilities. 

(ec) Enrollment in essentially military schools with summer camps training 
provided as for ROTC and other senior college units. 

(/) Enrollment in junior colleges or technical institutes with provision 
made for senior ROTC, junior NROTC or specialized ORC or other forms of 
regular military training. Junior NROTC units are included in the list, because 
it is believed that basic training for these units can be given in junor colleges, 
Students should have the privilege of advancing to third year standing in the 
senior program, if acceptable in all other respects to senior colleges. Junior 
college graduates in ROTC should be accorded the same privilege; that is, for 
advanced ROTC in senior institutions. 

(g) Students planning for 2-year programs only in junior colleges and 
technical institutes should be required to fulfill the three camp experiences by 
taking a basic 12 weeks before entering junior college and two camp periods of 
8S weeks each during the 2 years in the junior college or technical institute. 
During the 2 years in the junior college or technical institute, military training 
would be required in the same manner as would be the case in senior colleges. 

(h) If the inductee could not or would not elect one of the above options, he 
would then be required to pursue 1 year of continuous military training. 

(i) Unless his services were required for active military field duty, any male 
citizen in the above categories would be at the end of his training be automatically 
placed in the Reserve for a period of years. 

(j) Maintain selective service as the national agency to screen young men 
into the various branches of military training. At the end of their training 
they should be subject to the call of the various branches of the military to 
which they would belong by reason of their Reserve status, 

(k) It might be possible to set up a rotating plan for the camps so that all of 
them would not come within the summer months. Such a plan could, we believe, 
be worked out by the military authorities so that personnel in charge would work 
around the calendar, 


Explanations 


In explanation of the above-suggested plan, the following observations may 
be in order: 

1. Military training for all students in college is simply the extension of a 
principle now in effect at all land-grant colleges, all essentially military schools, 
a number of junior colleges such as Arlington and Tarleton in Texas, and indeed 
in a number of high schools. There is nothing novel about the plan of education 
and military training both at the same time. The only new idea about the 
above-stated plan is that all young men who wish to attend college before they 
have satisfied their military training requirements, if they are 18 years of age, 
must take military training in posthigh school institutions concurrently with 
their regular education. 

<. It is admitted that some colleges will not wish to have military training 
units on their campuses. This will be their privilege. There will be no com- 
pulsion with institutions. Some students will not wish to take military training 
at the same time they are getting their education. This is their privilege. 
However, if the young man is able-bodied, is 18 years of age, he must satisfy 
his military requirements either in college or out of it. If he insists on going 
to college, then he must take his military training concurrently with his program 
of education. 

3. Why are junior colleges and technical institutes brought into the plan? For 
the following reasons: 

(a) They have grown rapidly within the past several years and now number 
approximately 630 in the United States. Only 90 of them are for women; ill 
others are for men or are coeducational. For the school year 1948—49, there 
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were 272,537 freshmen and sophmores enrolled in these schools. There were 
nearly aS many more part-time and adult students. It is estimated conserva- 
tively that there were no less than 125,000 full-time men students. It is believed 
that should a program of education and military training be made available 
to junior colleges, 200,000 men would avail themselves of the plan, 

(b) Junior colleges and technical institutes stress what are called “terminal” 
programs. There are more than 100 such programs of 2 years in length with 
emphasis on general, related, and technical-vocational education. In civilian 
life, there is need for five or six semiprofessionally trained persons for each 
professionally trained person. This is especially true in fields like engineering 
and industry. It is understood that about the same ratio exists in the military 
establishments. For this reason, the junior colleges and technical institutes are 
in a strategic position to train large numbers of technicians of all sorts needed 
by the armed services. Attached herewith is a breakdown of facilities for such 
programs in the State of California alone. 

(ec) Roughly, about 30 percent of junior college graduates continue their 
education in senior colleges and universities. For example, the College of Engi- 
neering, University of California, Berkeley Campus, has an enrollment of about 
950 students in the freshmen class, about the same number in the sophomore 
class, but about 1,100 in the junior class and almost as many in the senior 
class. This shows the effect junior colleges are having on the composition of 
some senior college enrollments. There should be, therefore, an opportunity 
for junior college students to have military training so that they could qualify 
for advanced ROTC and other forms of military training in the junior and 
senior years. National defense needs these potential officers and should arrange 
to provide them with opportunities for training on an equitable basis with other 
college students. 

(d) The great majority of junior college students live at home. They could 
take their military training in the same manner while living at home as could 
students who would be living away from home in dormitories. In all probability, 
many junior college units could make use of local armories in the daytime, be- 
cause most of them are in use at night only. 

4, The plan the American Association of Junior Colleges proposes would do 
the following things if it were accepted and implemented : 

(a) Fill the colleges with hard-working, competent students. No student 
would be permitted to remain in school except on condition of satisfactory 
scholarship and military training. Failing in either, he would be subject to 
military duty in some other form. 

(b) Provide large pools of well-educated and technically trained men with 
thorough military training. Out of this pool would come large numbers of com- 
missioned and noncommissioned officers and specialists in many fields. 

(c) These same men would be well equipped to take their places in the civilian 
economy of the Nation. 

(d) This suggested plan would save large sums of money for the country, be- 
cause the only expense to the Government would be military training. Board, 
room, transportation to and from home, clothing except for uniforms, medical 
care, etc. would be taken care of by the students and their parents except when 
student-soldiers and sailors would be on summer camps or cruises. 

(e) This plan would cause far less dislocation of the population at the age 
of 18 or 19 than would be the case under some other forms of universal military 
training. It would be a more gradual change from the school environment to 
that of military camps than other plans. In times when there is less than 
complete mobilization, this point is highly important morally, socially, in respect 
to domestic relations and politically. 

(f) There has been much talk about establishing cutting scores so that only 
the very highest standing high school graduates would be permitted to go to 
college. This plan would not meet the needs for the education of many differ- 
ent kinds of young men, but largely those who were very able in an academic 
sense, It is well known that high standing students academically do not al- 
Ways make the best practical leaders. The proposed method of high selectivity 
of the brilliant few would defeat its own purpose; namely, that of giving the 
country an ample number of leaders. In all probability, it would not be ap- 
proved by the American people. Already, it has been roundly denounced as an 
elite educational policy contrary to the very principles of democracy. The 
democratic plan for education and military training for probably a million 


young men would give the proper spread to various kinds and types of talent 
needed in national defense. 
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(g) Under present conditions, about 550,000 young men complete secondary 
schools each year. Under the plan of education and military training con- 
currently, the numbers who would enter colleges probably would be: 150,000 
to junior colleges and technical institutes; 300,000 to senior colleges and uni- 
versities; 100,000 to the armed services or to special 1-year military training 
programs. About 1,100,000 young men become 18 years of age annually so that 
only a little more than one-half of this age group now graduates from high 
school. This would leave a pool of approximately 600,000 high school graduates 
and nongraduates available for Regular Military Establishments, the Nationa] 
Guard and special 1-year military training programs. 

(hk) Students desiring to go on for professional education in medicine, law, 
teaching, business, public service, the ministry or the priesthood, would be 
encouraged to do so but would still be in Reserve status. 

The foregoing constitutes suggestions for a long-term program to create a 
nation of well-educated and militarily trained young men. In case of total 
mobilization, it would be well understood that greatly accelerated preparation 
would have to take place. Probably many of the features of a long-term plan 
would then have to be abandoned. 

These suggestions are submitted by Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary, 
American Association of Junior Colleges, and have been generally approved 
by junior colleges in the United States. 


Senator Jonnson. Will the committee indulge me about 5 more 
minutes in executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 5:15 p. m., the committee recessed to reconvene 
immediately in executive session.) 
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Untrep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:45 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Johnson of Texas (chairman of the subcommit- 


- tee), Chapman, Hunt, Morse, Bridges, and Saltonstall. 
E Also present: (Members ex officio) Senators John C. Stennis and 
| William F. Knowland. 


































[S. 1, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


AMENDMENTS (in the nature of a substitute) intended to be proposed by Mr. 

Johnson of Texas (for himself, Mr. Russell, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Kefauver, Mr. 
p Hunt, Mr. Stennis, Mr. Bridges, Mr. Saltonstall, Mr. Morse, Mr. Knowland, 
= Mr. Cain, and Mr. Flanders) (by request) to the bill (S. 1) to provide for the 
3 common defense by establishing a universal training program, and for other 
F. purposes, viz: Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 


That the Selective Service Act of 1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, is hereby 
further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 1 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“SEcTION 1. (a) This Act may be cited as the ‘Universal Military Service and 

E Training Act’. 
, “(b) The Congress hereby declares that an adequate armed strength must 
be achieved and maintained to insure the security of this Nation. 

“(e) The Congress further declares that in a free society the obligations and 
privileges of serving in the Armed Forces and the Reserve components thereof 
should be shared generally, in accordance with a system which is fair and 
just, and which is consistent with the maintenance of an effective national 
economy. 

“(d) The Congress further declares that adequate provision for national 

; security requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific research and devel- 

F opment, health, and education, and the fullest possible development and utiliza- 

tion of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other critical manpower 
resources, 

“(e} To this end, the Congress further declares that it is the duty of all 
citizens to engage in training for civilian and military service and to prepare for 
the assumption of their responsibilities as citizens of a free and democratic 
Nation and to provide a continuing flow of personnel recently trained in modern 

techniques to assure a vital, ready reservoir to fill the military and civilian needs 
of the Nation including civil defense.” 

(b) Section 2 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(ec) Section 3 of said Act is amended by striking out the word “eighteen” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “seventeen”, 
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(d) The first sentence of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
by striking out the word “nineteen” wherever it appears therein and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “eighteen”. 

(e) The third sentence of the first paragraph of subsection (a) of section 4 
of said Act, is hereby amended to read: “The President is authorized, from 
time to time, whether or not a state of war exists, to select and induct into the 
Armed Forces of the United States for training and service in the manner 
provided in this title (including but not limited to selection and induction by 
age group or age groups) such number of persons as may be required to pro- 
vide and maintain the strength of the Armed Forces and to further the purposes 
of this Act.” 

(f) The second paragraph of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: “No person shall be inducted into the Armed Forces for 
training and service under this title until his acceptability in all respects, 
including his physical and mental fitness for such training and service, has been 
satisfactorily determined under standards prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard).” 

(g) Paragraph 4 of subsection (a) of section 4 of said Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “Every trainee shall be given full and 
adequate basic training for service in the armed force into which he is inducted 
and no trainee shall, during his initial period of basic training, be assigned for 
duty in a combat area, or be permanently assigned for duty, other than for 
training duty, at any installation located on land outside the continental limits 
of United States.” 

(h) Subsection (b) of section 4 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 
“(b) Each person inducted under the provisions of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion shall serve on active training and service in the Armed Forces for a period 
of twenty-seven consecutive months, unless sooner released, transferred, or dis- 
charged in accordance with standards and procedures prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United 
States Coast Guard) or as otherwise prescribed by subsection (d) of section 
4 or by subsection (d) of section 6 of this title.” 

(i) Paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of section 4 of said Act is hereby 
repealed. 

(j) Subsection (d) of section 4 of said Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(3) Each person who, subsequent to the enactment of this paragraph, is 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed in an armed force of the United States prior 
to attaining the twenty-sixth anniversary of his birth, shall be obligated to 
serve, on active training and service and inactive service, for a total period 
of eight years unless sooner discharged in accordance with regulations and 
standards prescribed by the Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard). Each such person, 
on release from active training and service, shall, if physically and mentally 
qualified, be transferred to a Reserve component of the Armed Forces, and 
shall serve therein for the remainder of the period which he is obligated to 
serve under this paragraph and shall be deemed to be a member of such 
Reserve component during such period. In case the Secretary of the Army, 
the Secretary of the Navy, or the Secretary of the Air Force (or the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard), determines 
that enlistment, enrollment, or appointment in, or assignment to, an organized 
unit of a reserve component or an officers’ training program of the armed force 
in which he served is available to, and can, without undue hardship, be filled 
by any such person, it shall be the duty of such person to enlist, enroll, or 
accept appointment in, or accept assignment to, such organized unit or officers’ 
training program, and to serve satisfactorily therein. The Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, with the approval of the Secretary of Defense 
(and the Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast 
Guard), may provide, by regulations which shall be as nearly uniform as prac- 
ticable, for the release from active duty prior to serving the periods required 
by subsection (b) of this section of individuals who volunteer for and are 
accepted into organized units of the National Guard and other Reserve com 
ponents. Paragraphs (1) and (2) of this subsection shall apply only to persons 
inducted, enlisted, or appointed in the Armed Forces prior to the enactment 
of this paragraph. Nothing in this subsection shall be construed to prevent 
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any person, while in a Reserve component of the Armed Forces, from being 
ordered or called to aetive duty in such armed force.” 

(k) The first sentence of subsection (e) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
to read as follows: “With respect to the persons inducted into the Armed 
Forces for training and service under this title, there shall be paid, allowed, 
and extended, for active training and service, the same pay, allowances, pen- 
sions, disability and death compensation, and other benefits as are provided 
by law in the case of other members of the uniformed services of like grades and 
jengzth of service of that component of the Armed Forces to which they are 
assigned, except that when the President shall so provide in an Executive 
order pursuant to subsection (k) of this section, each trainee shall, during his 
initial period of basic training, be compensated| at the monthly rate of $30 
in lieu of the basic pay that would otherwise be payable to him under this 
section. During such period in which the pay of trainees is $30 a month, each 
such person, having a dependent or dependents at such terms are defined in 
the Career Compensation Act of 1949, shall be entitled to receive a dependency 
allowance equal to the sum of the basic allowance for quarters provided for 
persons in pay grade E~-1 by section 302 (f) of the Career Compensation Act 
of 1949 as amended by section 3 of the Dependents’ Assistance Act of 1950 plus 
$40 so long as the trainee has in effect an allotment equal to the amount of 
such dependency allowance for the support of the dependent or dependents 
on whose account the allowance is claimed.” 

(1) Subsections (g) and (h) of section 4 are repealed. 

(m) Paragraph (1) of subsection (i) of section 4 of said Act is amended 
by striking out the words “subsections 6 (j) and 6 (0)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the words “subsection 6 (j)" and by striking out the words “twenty- 
one” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “twenty-seven”. Said subsection 
(i) is further amended by striking out paragraph (3) thereof. 

(n) Section 4 of said Act is amended by adding at the end thereof a new 
subsection as follows: 

“(k) Upon a finding by him that such action is justified by the strength of 
the Armed Forces in the light of international conditions, the President, upon 
recommendation of the Secretary of Defense, is authorized, by Executive order, 
which shall be uniform in its application to all Armed Forces, and uniform 
in its application to all persons inducted under this title but which may vary 
as to age groups, to provide for: (1) increasing the initial periods of basic 
training to not to exceed six months, (2) changing or modifying the basic 
training given thereunder, (3) decreasing periods of service under this title 
but in no case to a lesser period of time than can be economically utilized, or 
(4) eliminating periods of service required under this title.” 

(0) Subsection (a) of section 5 of said Act is amended by inserting before 
the period at the end thereof the following words: “: And provided further, 
That nothing herein shall be construed to prohibit the selection or induction 
of persons by age groups under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
President.” 

(p) Section 6 of said Act is amended by deleting therefrom subsection (c) (2). 

(q) Subsection (a) of section 6 of said Act is amended by inserting the words 
“midshipmen, Merchant Marine Reserve, United States Naval Reserve; students 
enrolled in an officer procurement program at military colleges the curriculum 
of which is approved by the Secretary of Defense; immediately following the 
words “cadets, United States Coast Guard ;”. 

(r) Subsection (d) of section 6 of said Act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sree. 6. (d) (1) The President is authorized, under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe, (A) until June 30, 1954, to provide for the temporary re- 
moval from active training and service upon completion of their initial periods 
of basie training in the Armed Forces of not to exceed seventy-five thousand per- 
sons annually, who shall be selected by such civilian officials or agencies of the 
Government as the President may designate, in order to permit such persons to 
engage in study or research in medicine, the sciences, engineering, the humani- 
ties, and other fields determined by him to be in the national interest and while 
so engaged such persons shall not be deemed to be in military service (active or 
inactive) for any purpose; (B) to suspend for such persons the obligation to com- 
plete the period of military service required under subsection (b) of section 4 
of this title until the completion of such study or research, or until any such per- 
son ceases satisfactorily to pursue such study or research, whichever is the 
earlier; and (C) upon termination of such period of suspension, or at any time 
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within not more than ten years thereafter, to reorder or induct such a person 
into active service in the same or another armed force for the unserved part of 
the period of service required under subsection (b) of section 4 of this title, un- 
less such person performs other military or civilian service in the national jn- 
terest for a period equivalent to such period of service in accordance with regu- 
lations prescribed by the President. 

‘(2) Within such numbers as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Defense 
any person who, (A) has been or may hereafter be selected for enrollment or 
continuance in the senior division, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Air 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, or the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
or the naval and Marine Corps officer candidate training program established 
by the Act of August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1057), as amended, or the Reserve Officers’ 
Candidate program of the Navy, or the Platoon Leaders’ Class of the Marine 
Corps, or the officer procurement programs of the Coast Guard and the Coast 
Guard Reserve, or appointed an ensign, United States Naval Reserve, while 
undergoing professional training; (B) agrees, in writing, to accept a commis- 
sion, if tendered, and to serve, subject to order of the Secretary of the military 
department having jurisdiction over him (or the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the United States Coast Guard), not less than two years on 
active duty after receipt of a commission; and (C) agrees to remain a member 
of a Regular or Reserve component until the eighth anniversary of the receipt 
of a commission in accordance with his obligation under subsection (d) of sec- 
tion 4 of this title, shall be deferred from induction for training and service 
under this title until after completion or termination of the course of instruction 
and so long as he continues in a Regular or Reserve status upon being commis- 
sioned, but shall not be exempt from registration. Such persons except those 
persons who have previously completed an initial period of basie training or 
an equivalent period of active military training and service shall be required 
while enrolled in such programs to complete a period of training equal (as deter- 
mined under regulations approved by the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard) in duration and 
type of training to an initial period of basic training. There shall be added to 
the obligated active commissioned service of any person who has agreed to ner- 
form such obligatory service in return for financial assistance while attending 
a civilian college under any such training program a period of not to exceed one 
year. 

“(3) In addition to the training programs enumerated in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, and under such regulations as the Secretary of Defense (or the 
Secretary of the Treasury with respect to the United States Coast Guard) may 
anprove, the Secretaries of the military departments and the Secretary of the 
Treasury are authorized to establish officer candidate programs leading to the 
commissioning of persons on active duty. 

“(4) Nothing in this subsection shall be deemed to preclude the President 
from providing, by regulations prescribed under subsection (h) of this section, 
for the deferment from training and service of any category or categories of 
students for such periods of time as he may deem appropriate.” 

(s) Subsection (i) of section 6 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(i) (1) Any person who, while satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of 
instruction at a high school or similar institution of learning, shall, upon the 
facts being presented to the local board, be deferred (A) until the time of his 
craduation therefrom, or (B) until he attains the nineteenth anniversary of 
his birth, or (C) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of instruc- 
tion, whichever is the earliest. 

“(2) Any person who upon attaining the eighteenth anniversary of his birth 
is satisfactorily pursuing a full-time course of instruction at a college, university, 
or similar institution shall, if he has not completed the academic year during 
which he attained the eighteen anniversary of his date of birth, upon the facts 
heing presented to the local hoard, be deferred (A) until the end of such 
academic year, or (B) until he ceases satisfactorily to pursue such course of 
instruction, whichever is the earlier. Nothing in this paragraph shall be deemed 
to preclude the President from providing, by regulations prescribed under sub- 
section (h) of this section for the deferment from training and service of any 
category or categories of students for such periods of time as he may deem 
appropriate.” 

(t) Section 7 of said Act is hereby repealed. 

(u) Subsection (g) of section 9 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(ge) (1) Any person who, subsequent to the date of enactment of this title, 
enlists in the Armed Forces of the United States (other than in a Reserve 
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component) for not more than four years shall, if such enlistment is his first 
enlistment in the Armed Forces subsequent to the date of enactment of this 
title, be entitled, upon the expiration of his enlistment (including any extension 
thereof by law but not including any voluntary extension thereof) or upon his 
discharge under honorable conditions prior to the expiration thereof, to all 
the reemployment rights and other benefits provided for by this section in the 
case of inductees. 

“(2) Any person who, subsequent to the effective date of this title enters upon 
active duty, whether or not voluntarily, in the Armed Forces of the United 
States or the Public Health Service in response to an order or call to active duty 
shall, upon his relief from active duty under honorable conditions, be entitled 
to all of the reemployment rights and benefits provided by this section in the case 
of inductees, if he is relieved from active duty not later than four years after 
ithe date of entering upon active duty or as soon after the expiration of such four 
years as he is able to obtain orders relieving him from active duty. 

“(3) Any employee who holds a position described in paragraph (A) or (B) 
of subsection (b) of this section shall be granted a leave of absence by his 
employer for the purpose of being inducted or otherwise entering the Armed 
Forces of the United States. If rejected by such forces the.employee shall be 
reinstated in his position without loss of seniority or status, or reduction in his 
rate of pay.” 

(vy) Subsection (a) of section 13 of said Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the words “or persons appointed to or serving on the National Selective 
Service Appeal Board.” 

(w) Section 16 of said Act is amended by striking out the words “eighteen” 
and “eighteenth” in subsection (a) thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“seventeen” and “seventeenth,” respectively, and adding the following subsection 
at the end thereof: “(j) The terms ‘active training and service’ shall be deemed 
to mean any military service in the active Armed Forces; ‘trainee’ shall be 
deemed to mean a person inducted in the Armed Forces under this title prior to 
attaining the nineteenth anniversary of his birth who is undergoing an initial 
period of basie training in the active Armed Forces; ‘initial period of basic 
training’ or ‘initial basie training’ shall mean that period of four months (or 
not to exceed six months when prescribed by the President) immediately follow- 
ing induction; ‘inductee’ shall mean any person inducted into the active Armed 
Forces under this title for active training and service.” 

(x) Section 17 of said Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 17 (a) Except as provided in this title all laws and parts of laws in 
conflict with the provisions of this title are hereby repealed to the extent of such 
conflict. 

“(b) There are hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this title.” 

(y) Section 21 of said Act and section 7 of the Act of September 9, 1950 
(ch. 9389 of the laws of the Eighty-first Congress, second session), are hereby 
amended by striking out the words “July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “June 30, 1958”. Section 21 of said Act is hereby further amended 
by striking out the words “twenty-one” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“twenty-seven”. 

(z) Said Act is further amended by adding at the end of title I thereof a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 22. (a) The President is hereby authorized to establish a committee to 
advise and consult with him on such phases of this title concerned with the initial 
periods of basic training of those inducted for training and service as he may 
designate. 

“(b) The committee shall be composed of not less than five nor more than 
eight citizens of the United States. Members of the committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the President without regard to the civil-service laws or the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, and shall be paid such per diem rates of compensation and 
such subsistence and travel expenses as the President may determine to be 
appropriate. The committee shall have a chairman designated from among its 
membership by the President. 

“(c) The committee shall have a staff headed by an executive secretary who 
shall be appointed by the committee and who shall receive compensation at the 
rate of $10,000 per annum. The executive secretary, subject to the direction 
of the committee, is hereby authorized, subject to the civil-service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, to appoint and fix the compensation 
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of such personnel as may be necessary to perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the committee in connection with the performance of its functions, 

“(d) To perform its functions the committee shall utilize to the maximum 
extent the facilities and resources of the departments and agencies of the 
Government.” 

(aa) Said Act is further amended by adding at the end of title I a new section 
as follows: 

“Sec. 28. The President, acting through such non-military executive depart- 
ments and agencies as he deems appropriate, is authorized to provide for the 
physical and mental rehabilitation of individuals examined for induction under 
this title and rejected for failure to meet the standards for physical and mental 
fitness prescribed by the Secretary of Defense under section 4 (a) of this title. 
In carrying out this section the President may provide such medical or hos- 
pital treatment and such other training or education as he deems fit, including 
but not limited to the establishment of schools for the illiterate, providing psy- 
chiatric treatment in- or out-patient medical, dental, or other treatment, and 
the providing of necessary prosthetic devices. The benefits of this section shall 
be provided only to those persons who voluntarily accept them and who are 
found to have suflicient physical and mental capacities to warrant the opinion 
that they can be rehabilitated for training and service under this title. Upon 
the successful completion of such treatment, training, or education such persons 
may be inducted into the Armed Forces.” 

Sec. 2. Section 1 of the Act of July 27, 1950 (ch. 501 of the laws of the Highty- 
first Congress, second session), is hereby amended by striking out the words 
“July 9, 1951” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “June 30, 1953” and by 
adding at the end of said section a new sentence as follows: “No person whose 
enlistment has been extended heretofore or hereafter for twelve months pursuant 
to this Act shall have his enlistment extended for any additional period of 
time under this Act.” 

Sec. 38. The Act of August 3, 1950 (ch, 537, 64 Stat. 408), is hereby amended 
by striking out “July 31, 1954” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1961.” 

Sec. 4. The Act of August 3, 1950 (ch. 537, 64 Stat. 408), is hereby amended by 
inserting the words “sections 102, 202, 218, and 302 of the Women’s Armed 
Services Integration Act of 1948 (62 Stat, 357, 363, 369, and 371)” immediately 
following the word “including.” 

Sec. 5. Wherever in this amendatory Act the period of active service for any 
category of persons is increased, such increased period of service shall be 
applicable to all persons in such category serving on active duty in the Armed 
Forces on the date of the enactment of this amendatory Act. 

Sec. 6. If any provision of this Act or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the Act and of 
the application of such provision to other persons and circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to provide for the common defense and 
security of the United States and to permit the more effective utilization of man- 
power resources of the United States by authorizing Universal Military Service 
and Training, and for other purposes.” 

Senator Jonnson. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The subcommittee will have before it today the military heads of 
our three major services, and the very distinguished Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Up to now the witnesses who have appeared before the subcommittee 
to present their views and opinions on the administration’s man- 
power legislation have been the civilian heads of the various Depart- 
ments, or their civilian deputies. 

The subcommittee feels that this procedure has been a proper one. 
Our traditional concept is built around the belief that our system of 
government calls for a strong and clear-cut civilian control over the 
military. 

However, still holding firmly to that concept, it is vital that we 
should not bypass, or in any way fail to take advantage of, the advice 
and guidance of the highly skilled professional he: ids of our milit: wy 
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services. ‘These gentlemen have given their lives to the cause of our 
national security. Their ability, ‘their sense of duty, has been tested 
in two major wars, and today the vast responsibility for the common 
defense again rests upon their shoulders, Fortunately for our Nation, 
these have proven to be the broad shoulders of men of great integrity 
and responsibility. 

So today we look to these gentlemen for the frank and blunt advice 
which will help us in our t task of dev eloping a legislative program 
which we can present to the Congress and to the country. 

I would assume that Admiral Sherman, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions; General Collins, the Chief of Staff of the Army; and General 
Vandenberg, Chief of Staff of the Air Force, are speaking to us today 
as chiefs of their individual services. It is my understanding that 
General Bradley speaks as an individual member and is not presenting 
what might be called a formal JCS opinion. 

Admiral Sherman, the subcommittee is delighted to have you with 
us, and we should like to start the meeting by inquiring if you or 
members of your Department or staff participated in the formula- 
tion of the legislative program now pending before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF ADMIRAL FORREST P. SHERMAN, CHIEF OF 
NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Admiral Suerman. The Department of the Navy has been repre- 
sented in the formulation of the plan primarily by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Air, Mr. Floberg, who represents the Secretary 
in personnel matters. I have been represented by Admiral Roper, 
who is Chief of Naval Personnel, and also is my Deputy for Personnel. 
So we have been thoroughly represented. 

Senator Jounson. Do you concur in the details of this proposal? 

Admiral SHerman. We concur in the principles and also in the 
details of the plan as it has been presented here. 

Senator Jounson. Can you point specifically to any disagreement 
that you have with the legislation submitted by the Secretary of 
Defense 

Admiral Suerman. No, I cannot. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. Do you have a statement that you 
care to make? 

Admiral Suerman. I have prepared some notes, sir, and I prep: ared 
them on the assumption that General Bradley would precede me. 

Senator Jounson. You may proceed in your own way, Admiral. 
Give the committee the benefit of your views and your recommenda- 
tions on this legislation. 

Admiral Suerman. As a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I, of 
course, share responsibility for recommending to you a long-range 
plan for the mobilization of the manpower of the ¢ ountry in a manner 
: hich will meet the needs of all the fighting services in time of peace, 
ina limited emergency, and in a full-out general war. 

The plan presented by the Department of Defense is, I believe, 
soundly conceived and will provide for building forces needed now 
and will eventually provide the services with badly needed reserves 
of trained people. 

[ would like to add that our experience until recently has primarily 
been in peace or alternatively in war. The experiences of the past 
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614 months have given us a further insight into the rather different 
problems involved in a partial mobilization. 7 testis 

In the event of a full-out war, a prearranged mobilization plan to 
expand as quickly as possible becomes fully effective and is devoid of 
some of the rather nicely balanced decisions that have to be made in the 
more limited situation where we may have to continue a partial mobili- 
zation for a much longer period. 

I have in mind the problem of calling a part of a reserve rather 
than all of it. The Naval Reserve is made up of really two classes 
of people—those who have served before and are fully qualified and 
available for service as petty officers—and also those youngsters who 
have volunteered and have only been partially trained. 

During the past 6 months we have felt quite keenly the lack of a 
pool of trained men, trained to take their places as pene officers rather 
than as seamen. That, I believe, is common to all three services. It 
has brought out a weakness in our present situation. 

Senator Brivcrs. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Brinees. Of course, the Navy has been built upon volunteer 
enlistments. 

Admiral SHerman. That is right. 

Senator Brinees. That is the history, as you know fully as well 
as I do, and it has enabled the Navy to keep a spirit which they could 
not have in any other way. 

Now, as you discussed this problem, without asking you specific 
questions, it is in the minds of, I know, some members of the committee, 
and I think perhaps all—we do not want to do anything here that is 
going to kill that ability to build your permanent Navy around that 
basis, and we want to know how it is affected by this bill. We want 
it very frank from you because that concerns us. 

Admiral SuerMan. I will develop that point. As Chief of Naval 
Operations, I am, of course, directly responsible for the readiness of 
the naval operating forces for war and am consequently more directly 
concerned with naval personnel problems. 

The effectiveness of the Navy will, in my judgment, continue to 
require maximum use of volunteer personnel serving in enlistments of 
from 4 to 6 years. The conditions of life at sea are such that we 
should use volunteers as far as possible. 

The technical character of our ships and their equipment is such 
that we cannot use too many short-service men. However, with the 
arrangement that we can continue to recruit men to serve 4 years or 
more and call on the draft only to the extent necessary to fill shortages 
and to maintain some balance between the services, the Department of 
Defense plans will meet the needs of the Navy. 

I would like to cite some figures to show the extent to which we rely 
on long-service personnel and the extent to which we are getting them. 

Since the first of July 1950, somewhat over 50,000 Regular Navy 
enlistments have expired, and under the authority granted us, these 
men are being held for an additional year. However, of these men 
61 percent have reenlisted voluntarily, and during the first 4 months 
of fiscal 1951 over 75 percent of the reenlistments were for 6 years. 

It is on the continuation of that type of high morale and that fine 
loyalty to the service that we depend for our naval effectiveness. 
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Senator Jounson. Admiral, could I ask a question at that point? 
Do you think the immediate goal of 3,200,000 men and the ultimate 
goal of 3, 462,000 men is too low or too high or is approximately the 
best figure that we can have? 

Admiral SurrMan. Well, that is a broad military question, sir, as to 
whether the Army, Navy, and Air Force are large caer 

Senator Jounson. It is one the committee is ver y concerned with, 
and the goal that we expect to reach will in large ‘degree determine 
what type of legislation is necessary. 

Admiral Surrman. I believe that unless international conditions 
improve we may well have to set a new target as we approach this 
target. That is a personal opinion. 

Senator Jounson. And that target would be upward ? 

Admiral SuHerMAN. I should think so. However, I feel that the 
target that_ we have set is a very useful first objective. 

Senator Jounson. In your judgment, is the proposal pending before 
us the best proposal that you know of to reach that target ? 

Admiral Suerman., Yes, sir, I believe it is. It has been worked on 
actively for a considerable period, and woven into it are many fea- 
tures that have been worked on for a period of years. It incorporates 
in it interservice agreements, agreements made in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, with respect to details of induction from M-day on, distribution 
of skills, and so on, which I think are important and have not been 
reached quickly. 

This whole question of manpower in war has engaged the attention 
of the services for a considerable period. 

Senator Jounson. Has the present target, in your judgment, been 
set on the basis of the assumption that international conditions will 
remain about the same, improve or deteriorate ? 

Admiral Suerman. The present manpower ceilings for the mili- 
tary services are based on recommendations, in which I participated. 
As far as the Navy is concerned—and I am sure that this applies to 
the other services—they are the result of the considered estimate of 
personnel required to reach certain levels of strength. 

As I say, in my opinion those levels of strength are a logical, well- 
thought-out objective. As we approach that objective, it may well be 
that we will have to reconsider it and establish different strength 
levels, but even if one had the firm belief that another objective would 
become necessary, the process of expanding by well considered steps, 
keeping the whole organization in balance, I believe to be a sound one. 

Senator Jonson. Are you of the opinion that we are going as far 
as fast as prudence would dictate? I gather that from your st atement. 

Admiral Superman. Yes, that is true, except that at any time it may 
become necessary to call more units into service, which would result 
in a readjustment of the ceiling. 

Senator Jounson. Therefore, in your judgment it is very impor- 
tant that we have available in the pool sufficient reserve to call upon 
when and if needed ? 

Admiral Suerman. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Could I get a brief statement from you on your 
views as to the length of servic ce? The bill we have before us now is 
27 months’ service. General Hershey testified yesterday that he ac- 
cepted that figure because it was the nearest ‘figure to 30 months. 
What are your views on the length of service ? 
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The present service is 21. The proposed bill goes to 27. There js 
some feeling in the committee and in the Congress that 27 is a pretty 
long period. Some think 24, some think we should go to 30 months, 
The committee would be very interested in your views on the length 
of service which prudence and wisdom dictate at the moment. 

Admiral Suerman. From the point of view of my naval respon- 
sibilities, I regard the 27-month period of service as being too low 
to meet the needs of the Navy, except for a small proportion of our 
people. We have always felt that 4 years is about the minimum that 
eduy ree us to make a sailor out of a man, put him in a ship, have him 
earn his job, become a useful part of the ship’s company, and then be 
ready to go on a cruise on a foreign station and get back. 

Senator Jounson. But from the point of view of the Navy and the 
armed services as a whole, you thing it much preferable that we have 
27 months of service instead of the 21 which we now have? 

Admiral Suerman. I feel definitely we should not go below 27 
months at this time. 

Senator Jounson. You would say that the minimum term of service 
should be 27 months? : 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir, in the present situation, with our ex- 
isting needs. 

Senator Brivces. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges. 

Senator Bripces. Admiral Sherman, let’s go back to the voluntary 
enlistments of the Navy, which are the backbone of the Navy. Let’s 
take anybody between 19 and 25 today, or 18 when they come in. In 
your interpretation under this bill how will it affect John Smith, who 
is 23 years old out here, and how will it affect John Jones, who is 18 
years old, and their ability to enlist voluntarily? What is the process! 
How many handicaps are there in the way? 

Admiral Suerman. Under the arrangements as they have been 
agreed, we will be permitted in the Navy to continue recruiting vol- 
unteers for 4 years, up until the time when it becomes manifest that 
we are getting more than our share of physical ability or mental abil- 
ity in proportion to the requirements of the three services. 

At that time we will undoubtedly be called upon to take some 
number of the 27-month inductees. 

Senator Brinees. But you would not even then be precluded from 
your 4-year enlistments entirely ? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Senator Bringes. Now, for instance, what is the burden on the man, 
we will say, who is 23 years old and wants to enlist in the Navy’ 
Does he have to get a waiver from his draft board or does he just go 
and enlist ? 

Admiral Suerman. He has to enlist before he is called by his draft 
board. Once he is called by the draft board, we will not take him. 

Senator Bripces. Before he is classified or called ? 

Admiral SuermMan. Before he is called, as I understand it. 

Senator Briers. A man might be classified in I-A, but even though 
he isin I-A, he can still enlist in the Navy up to the time he is actually 
called for induction ? 

Admiral SuHermMan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Briners. On the 18-year-olds, is there any different method 
of handling them ? 
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Admiral Suerman. No, sir, except, of course, at the present time 
they are not involved in the draft. Of course, we are still author ized 
by jaw to accept 17-year-olds for a minority enlistment expiring on 
their twenty-first birthday. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I would like to ask the pleasure of the Chair in a 
matter of procedure. This matter of the length of service has been 
raised at this point in this witness’ testimony. I will desire at some 
time to examine this witness with five or six or more questions on that 
int, but I want to conform to the pleasure of the Chair. Does the 
Chair want to do it now or wait and hear the witness through ? 

Senator Jounson. As I understand, Admiral Sherman has no pre- 
pared statement. 

Admiral Suerman. That is agreeable. 

Senator Morsr. I interpr eted your answer to one of the questions 
put to you by the chairman in regard to whether or not, in your 
opinion, from the standpoint of wise prudence this was the most pref- 
erable plan as at the time. Inherent in your answer, of course, was 
the very proper reservation that it is, in your opinion, the most 
pr udent, plan if conditions remain somewhat as they are at the present 
time. That is a correct interpret ation, is it not? 

Admiral SuHerMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Of course, it is obvious then that if we should get 
into a much greater emergency than we are presently in, of course, we 
are going to have to gre eatly change our call upon American manpower. 
I suppose it is fair to say that inherent in your observation that this 
is the most prudent plan in view of present conditions, recognition is 
given to our hoping that with the passage of time there will be a lessen- 
ing of the world crisis rather than an increasing of it; and if there is 
a lessening of the world crisis then we can modify this manpower 
program downward rather than upward. Is that a fair statement? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, and I think an important considera- 
tion in my reaction to the length of this period is that, as I understand 
the plan, what we are talking about is a maximum and that in the legis- 
lation there would be discretion to use lower figures if the situation 
permitted. So we are really talking not an average but we are talking 
a maximum, and I believe the maximum should be sufficiently high 
to give some leeway for orderly administration. 

Senator Morse. IT am glad you made that point, because I think 
it needs to be emphasized, that this 3,300,000-some Armed Force that 
is permissible under this bill is only permissible. It does not anto- 
matically follow that we will proceed in any event to call up 3,300,000. 

Admiral Suerman. I think an important part of the whole program 
is that, as T understand the plan, the plan we are supporting and have 
agreed upon, within the framework of getting a maximum number of 
people for 27 months there is the possibility of getting the same num- 
ber for a shorter period or a smaller number for the full oe iod. In 
other words, you are dealing with the outside limit, and I think it is 
important not to make the outside limit too small. 

Senator Morse. But to the extent that you call up men under this 
bill, you will be calling them up for 27 months, not for a lesser period 
of time, as per the individual man called up. He is going to get called 
for 27 months, is he not ? 
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Admiral SuerMan. Under present conditions, yes. 

Senator Morse. That leads me to this question. Because the time 
factor is so important in the international scene now, and we have 
often heard it said that time is very precious now to get ready for a 
possibility of an all-out war, is it not true that one of our objectives 
is, and should be, to get some basic training into as many men as 
possible during this period of preparation for a possible all-out war? 
Is that not one of our objectives ? 

Admiral SuzrMan. Yes, sir; that is one of our objectives, but I do 
not think that we should let that operate to conflict with giving the 
necessary minimum training to all those we train, so they will be 
ready to take their place in the fighting services as they are organized 
to meet immediate needs. 

Senator Morse. I agree, but of course your response to my question 
raises the real issue as to whether or not 27 months is the minimum 
period of service that would efficiently equip men at least so that they 
would be of great help to their country in time of an all-out war. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I will have to call on you to 
protect me from these men. I am trying to follow this testimony, 
I wish you would do something about these photographers. If you do 
not, I will have to do it myself. 

Senator Jounson. I hope the photographers will take judicial 
notice of the observation of the Senator from Mississippi, and I feel 
probably the chairman is more to blame than the photographers, 
because I wanted to consult General Collins on a matter; and if the 
committee will indulge me, it is the chairman’s feeling that the mem- 
bers want to do all they can to conserve manpower and at the same 
time thoroughly explore the questions that are brought up by this 
proposed legislation. 

So it is the chairman’s thought that if the members feel, as I assume 
you do, that you have questions that you want to go into with Admiral 
Sherman that would occupy the committee until 12 o’clock, we could 
release General Collins and ask him to return at 2 o’clock. Could I 
have an expression from some of the members of the committee ? 

Senator Brinées. I think that would be wise. 

Senator Morse. Since I seem to be the offender, that is why I raised 
the point as to whether or not we want to cross-examine this witness 
at this time. This issue I am on, as far as the junior Senator from 
Oregon is concerned, is going to be explored at great length with vari- 
ous witnesses before we get through with this hearing. 

I am willing to withhold any questions until these witnesses are all 
through with their statements, if you want me to. I think the ad- 
miral has now raised the crux of this whole issue in response to my 
last question. 

Senator Jonnson. The Chair would say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon that whether the questions are asked now or later the time woul: 
be the same, and he thinks the Senator from Oregon is following 
the proper course. And without objection from the committee, Gen- 
eral Collins, we appreciate your coming here. It is obvious that Ad- 
miral Sherman will be occupied until the committee recesses this morn- 
ing, and if it is agreeable to you, we would like to have you come back 
and visit with us at 2 o’clock in the hope that you can testify from 2 
to 3 and General Vandenberg from 3 to 4 and General Bradley con- 
clude the session, say, from 4 to 5. 
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If that is agreeable with the committee, General Collins, you are 
excused and we will not detain you here longer. We are very grateful 
for you coming here, and we are sorry it has not been possible 4 for you 
to appear this morning. 

The Senator from Oregon may proceed. 

Senator Morse. Admiral, it seems to me your response to my last 
question raises the whole crux of this matter, and I need your help in 
my thinking on it. Keeping in mind the fact that the time element for 
preparation on a Nation-wide basis is very important, I assume that 
what we are trying to do in the shortest possible time is to get as much 
training in as many men as we can, so that in the next 3- or 4-year 
period we will end up with a very large number of American men 
trained to take an immediate and active role in an all-out war with Rus- 
sia, should it come. Is that not inherent in our plan? 

Admiral Suerman. As I see it, we have a plan which is devised to 
serve two fundamental purposes. One is to train men for the future, 
the training feature. The other is to use such of those men as we need 
to serve in the active forces to keep the active forces up to strength. 
There are two purposes there. 

If the only purpose were training for a period in the indefinite 
future, which might well be the situation we will find ourselves in in 
a period of peace, then the program should be administered to train 
as many men as possible. 

The other purpose, however, of effectively manning the ships and 
the airplanes and filling up the divisions requires a period of service 
by which during that same period the men will not only be trained 
but we will have the use of the men as trained men. 

Senator Morse. I understand that double purpose or problem that 
confronts you people, the military, but this committee has to make a 
valued judgment as to the alternatives before us: One, is the emer- 
gency situation of such a nature that we need to train the maximum 
number of men in the shortest possible period of time in order to 
take their posts in an all-out war with Russia should it come in the 
next 3 or 4 years? Or should we train fewer men during that peirod 
of time on the conjecture that it is safe to run that risk so that over a 
longer period of time we will have men more adequately trained in 
charge of our ships, and our Air Forces, and our Army ? 

There is a question of policy there that I think this committee 

cannot escape. It is said frequently that time is so precious in this 
matter that we have only 3 or 4 years to get ready, that if a war with 
Russia is going to come, we are told, the ‘probabilities are strong that 
it would be in the next 3, 4, or 5 years, and that if we are going to 
check that war by a show of military strength, then we had better 
demonstrate to her that we have a large pool of trained manpower 
to go into action immediately if she should decide, once she approaches 
vreater equality with us in the supply of atomic ‘bombs, for ex ample, 
to start an aggressive war against us. So as you can see, what is 
puzzling me in my thinking, is whether or not in your trying to carry 
out a dual-purpose program here you are not doing it at the s acrifice 
of increasing to the maximum extent possible during that 3- or 4 year 
period your "pool of trained men 

Now I take it it is obvious that if we develop a plan here on a 21- 
month period of service that we can train more men, at least to some 
degree, and judging from the testimony before this committee in 
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months past on the part of the military, we have been told a pretty 
good job in basic training can be given in 6 months, and then if you 
add, to that basic training of 6 months, 15 months of assignment to 
active duty and then move those men out of the picture and replace 
them with a continuous flow of new men during the next 3 or 4 years, 
I think you will have done a pretty good job then of building up a 
reserve of trained men, certainly wit ith less disjointure in our “whole 
civilian life, about which we as Senators are hearing much these days, 
than will be the case if you take men for 27 months and time proves 
to be in our favor and we are able to taper off then at the end of that 
4- or 5-year period. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have taken this amount of time 
in order to serve notice on the admiral and his associates in the mili- 
tary that I think they have got to discuss with this committee probably 
- éxecutive session this matter of the time element that confronts this 
Nation, because certainly if, on the one hand, when they tell us, as 
they have told us—I do not refer to the admiral specifically, but I 
refer to the military in general—that time is very precious to get reacly 
because if we are going to have a war with Russia, it is not to be 
expected she is going to wait indefinitely, and she is giving indications 
that she is preparing very rapidly, then, I think, ‘they “have got to 
satisfy us that they are right in training fewer men during the next 
3- or 4-year period than they can train if they adopt the “21-month 
schedule. 

I just want to say I have raised the issue, and they can shoot at it, 
and I hope they will in their testimony, but I simply want to serve 
notice on them that as of today I would not vote for 27 months because 
I do not think the military has made a 27-month case yet on the 
basis of past testimony before this committee as to how important the 
time element is for us to get ready as fast as we can in the next 3 or 
4 years, because if that is true, then we had better train the additional 


millions of men that could be trained in the 21-month period during 


the next 3 or 4 years, whose training we would lose if we adopted the 
27-month schedule. 

Senator Jounson. Based on the assumptions that have been made 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral, is 27 months the minimum that 
should be contained in this legislation ? 

Admiral SuHerMan. That has been our view in balancing these con- 
flicting requirements. 

[ would like to make one further observation, that the personnel 
requirements of the Navy have been computed on manning the effec- 
tive forces with a minimum number of men. If the objective becomes 
to train the maximum number of people, we can train more people ; bul 
we have been trying to get a maximum combat strength with a mini 
mum demand for people. 

Senator Jounson. | have this one thought, and then I am through: 
You are not confronted with the maximum amount of training at 
this point, but rather the problem of a combination of training plus 
service. That is the theory that this bill is based on. Is that correct, 
Admiral 4 

Admiral Suerman. That is correct, sir. 

The ni see of 27 months, of course, is a compromise between other 
ideas. It probably will be no news to you to tell you that there were 
views in favor of a period longer than 27 months. 
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Senator Jonnson. If you were concerned only with training you 
could evolve a training program that applied to a lot more people. 
If you were concerned only with service, you have a different type 
program. But, concerned as you are with a combination of training 
and service, it is your opinion that this is the best plan that could be 
evolved under those circumstances ¢ 

Admirial SuHerman. I regard it as the optimum resolution of two 
objectives that, in a sense, are colliding; between a reasonable drain 
on manpower and expenditures, and all ‘the rest, and I think 27 months 
is the best resolution. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Admiral SuermMan. As I pointed out, for the Navy we tend toward 
a longer period of service just because of the character of the duty 
that we have. 

Senator JOHNSON. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SAuronstaLy. Actually, Admiral Sherman—and I would 
like to ask you two or three questions—to carry out that thought, as 
I get it, what you say is that this bill with 27 months will provide the 
minimum number of men that the armed services want with volunteers. 
At the same time it gives as little dislocation to the economic life 
and the civilian life of this country as is possible. 

Admiral SuHermMan. That has been the attempt in formulating the 
program which is incorporated in the bill. 

Senator SALToNsTALL. So that if you increase the amount * trainees 
because of a shorter period of time, you are making the Navy less 
efficient and, at the same time, using up more manpower in the 
Nation. Is that your point of view? Is that a fair statement? 

Admiral SuHermMan. Yes, sir; it is. Extending that, I believe that a 
reduction in the period of service would lower the efficienc y of all three 
branches. I can speak with some authority about all three branches 
in the Naval Establishment we have segments which are representa- 
tives of the three. Then, of course, as you shorten the period of service, 
the period of total service, the training overhead, recruit training all 
remaining constant, the efliciency drops. 

Senator SauronsTauL. And it takes a greater number of men or 
cadres of experienced men to handle the trainees so that you have got 
less of an efficient Navy that can be operated. 

Admiral SHerman. That is one of the things that concerns me 
continuously in the Navy, particularly at this time when we are build- 
ing up—that is, the numbers of people who are on shore being trained 
and the numbers of our ver y best people who have to be kept on shore 
to train them. 

When the Establishment is shrinking we become more efficient. 
When it is growing we must have so many people in the lower stages 
of training, that our efficiency in terms of having a high percentage 
of people afloat tends to drop. 

Senator Sarronstay. May I ask you this question. Up to the pres- 
ent time you have not had to use any men from selective service. 

Admiral SHERMAN. No, sir. 

Senator SatronsraLL. And you are enlisting your volunteers on 
a 6-year basis. 

Admiral SuermMan. On a 4-year basis for their first enlistment and 
on reenlistment they are given options of extending or reenlisting for 
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2,5,4,5,or6. But normally they take either 4 or 6. 
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Senator Sartonstaty. May I ask this question: Recently you had 
to shut down on taking any more volunteers. Could you go into 
that a little bit? 

Admiral SHerman. Our recruiting was running along at a fairly 
level pace until the first part of this month, when the numbers of 
recruits that were available began to exceed the number that we could 
handle with the standards that we want to maintain in handling them. 
That is typical, actually, even in the dullest times of peace, the lad who 
is going to join the Navy hardly ever comes in in the latter part - 
December. “He always shows up after the holidays. So we have 
seasonal peak in the normal year. 

This year it has been very much larger; so much larger that we 
have felt some concern about it. 

You might be interested to know that I sent Admiral Harrill out 
last week on a special assignment to take a look at what was happening 
with recruits from the time they presented themselves at the recruiting 
oflice until they were bedded down in a training station, and he gave 
me a very comforting report. I was a little bit concerned that when 
we try to fill a station to 100 percent capacity, we might get 101. 
Apparently that has not happened and Admiral Harrill’s first report 
was very reassuring. 

Senator Savronsratn. May I ask this question, too: The Army 
recently cut its volunteer service down to 21 months; in other words, 
they take volunteers for that extent of time. Would that, in your 
opinion, affect in any way the volunteers in the Navy on a 4-year basis? 

Admiral Suerman. I do not believe so, sir. I believe that on the 
whole in normal times people volunteer for the service that they 
prefer. I am fully aware that in the rush of volunteers to the naval 
recruiting offices there is an element of preference for the Navy be- 
cause of the type of service in the Army at this particular time. We 
have been concerned about that, trying to analyze these effects, and | 
am inclined to favor, as a counterbalance, raising the initial naval 
enlistment rather than lowering it to the 21 months. 

Senator Savronstrauu. In other words, you feel that you could still 
raise the Navy enlistment and still get all the volunteers you want, for 
the time being? 

Admiral SHerman. For the time being we could. It is just a 
question of whether we should—there is another serious factor there 
that I would like to mention. We have had considerable experience 
with young recruits. We recruit men 17 years old. If they are 18 
we accept them for a 4-year enlistment, but if they are only 17, by 
law, we take them only for the minority enlistment and while I would 
be quite happy to have a first enlistment of 6 years for older men, | 
am afraid that we might run into some rather undesirable situations 
if we let 18-year- -olds or 17- -year-olds sign up for 6 years. I think 
that a minor should be protected from undue enthusiasm. 

Senator SatronstatL. Now, Mrs. Rosenberg, who is here, and if I 
quote her incorrectly, can answer, and yesterday General Hershey 
pointed out two things: Mrs. Rosenberg in substance said that to get 
the number of men we need in the next two fiscal years, if we leave the 
law where it is, we will scrape the bottom of the barrel so low that 
we will go below the margin of safety, so that it comes down to a 
question in her mind for a new law to say either that we will take 
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18-year-old boys or else we will go back into the veteran class and the 
father, the parent class. 

Senator Jounson. The chairman does not want to interrupt the 
Senator, but I think it might be well for me to point out that I do not 
think she said that. Her opinion is that we should go into the 18-year- 
olds but, if Congress does not agree with her, the alternative is to go 
for the other. She has never indicated any time that we should draft 
the fathers and veterans. 

Senator SautonsTaL. I agree with that, and General Hershey sub- 
stantiated her statement yesterday, as the chairman has very properly 
stated it. 

Now, you have your Naval Reserves. What, in your opinion, is the 
wise thing for this committee to do to recommend on that score? 

Admiral SHermMan. On the age score? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. On the age score. As I understand it, we 
have either got to go into the 18-year-olders or else we have got to 
make some change i in the law in relation to veterans if we are going 
to get the required amount of men. 

Admiral Suerman. Of course, I am not the best witness on the 
figures of availability of people, but from the information that I have 
been able to gather as to the availability of manpower in these various 

categories, it seems to me that there is no other choice than to take 
18-year-old lads for duty in the armed service. 

In commenting on the desirability of doing so, I have been in close 
contact with 17- and 18- year-old sailors on board ship for a con- 
siderable number of years. I do not think that there is any sharp 
cut-off point in the characteristics of the 18- and 19-year- in . 
fact, I would challenge most people to tell which ones are which even 
if they are closely associated with them, without asking. 

There are a number of factors involved, other than the question of 
availability. During the studies made by the Compton committee 
some years ago I was impressed with the greater convenience in the 
educational system of the country in being able to take people at 18. 

In my own service I have always been impressed with the desira- 
bility of having the recruits fairly young. For one thing, they have 
a greater tendency to finish their first enlistment, and to become petty 
officers, before they also became husbands with increased responsi- 
bilities. Maintaining the welfare of the men is rather important. 

On the other hand, in the 17- -year-old bracket you definitely do feel 
that you are getting youngsters. 

I noticed in the - reports of the hearings here that there has been 
considerable discussion of whether or not 18- -year-olds should go 
out of the country. Of course, we have been taking 18-year-olds out 
of the country on board ship for many years, and I would hope that 
that would be permitted in any case. We have the experience of 
the Navy in all our wars to show that 18-year-old seamen render valiant 
service and are old enough for service afloat. 

Senator Sarronsratnt. May I ask you one more question, unless 
you are going to cover it, the Navy had a very good educational sys- 
tem during the last war. Have you made plans with relation to your 
educational system in this build-up of the armed services or is that 
still in a state of study? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, we intend to continue with the educa- 
tional courses for enlisted men. They are all actively in force now. 
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Senator SavronstaLy. I meant the ROTC and the Navy E plan. 

Admiral SHerman. Oh, yes. We want to continue our NROTC 
program because we look to it very importantly as the source of future 
officers. Of course, the so-called Holoway plan, which we think very 
highly of, is only now beginning to pou ce appreciable numbers. 
Next June will be the first really full-sized graduating class under 
that plan. 

Senator Satronstatu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. In view of the questions asked by Senator Sal- 
tonstall, I think that we should make the record clear in this respect 
insofar as General Marshall’s letter is concerned. It reads as follows: 

Under the bill, moreover, no youth under age of 19 could be sent overseas with 
less than 4 months of training. This would virtually rule out, except in a dire 
emergency, the probability that any young man brought into service in the early 
years of this program would go into a combat area before he was 19. 

Do you agree with that statement ? 

Admiral SHerMan. I agree with it, in general, but I must point 
out in its particular application to the Navy that we are now recruit- 
ing people who are 18 years old, and it is quite possible that a man 
is recruited at 18 years of age, and goes on board ship when he is 18 
and 4 months, and 30 days later he is on a foreign station. 

We can very readily administer it so that we do not put them on 
shore duty on a foreign station. As a matter of fact, the normal! 
processes of requiring a man to serve at sea before he goes to duty on 
shore on a foreign station will take care of that. 

Senator Jonnson. May I go to one more sentence and get your 
opinion on this expression. I am sure in advance what it is, but I 
want the record to show it because the committee is going to be con- 
fronted with many alternatives and suggestions. We are going to 
need the best advice that we can get on it, and I think we have one of 
the best advisers in the Nation with us this morning: 

However, it is our strong fear that writing into the law a specific prohibition 
against sending men out of the United States before their nineteenth birthday 
would cripple the services in meeting a sudden, ruthless, and violent action by a 
possible enemy. 

Is it, in your opinion, a statement which is correct, and would you 

‘are to elaborate on how it would cripple the Navy if such provision 
were placed in the legislation 4 

Admiral Suerman. I would be glad to, sir. In the first place, | 
subscribe most emphatically to that statement. It would indeed be 
unfortunate if when we ordered the fleet to sea at the outbreak of 
hostilities, if we had to take out of it every man who was under 
19. 

Senator Jounson. Or any man inducted under this act. 

Admiral SuHerman. Yes. We had rather extensive experience wit!) 
a similar situation during a period 2 years ago when we had sonie 
l-year enlistees in the Navy, and it was practically impossible to get 
them toa foreign station except for a very brief period. 

At one time I had in my flagship about 75 of them in the Mediterran- 
ean. They were fine lads. I used to talk to them a great deal because 
I was interested in that particular project, but unfortunately when 
they had been in the Mediterranean about 214 months we had to put 
them on board a ship that was going home, and send them all home, 
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because they had to be at home when their y 
services. 

Senator Jounson. Instead of contributing to the defense posture of 
the country, it would materially detract from it if such a provision 
were added. 

Admiral suEerMAn. Well, in that particular case we were able in a 
relatively peaceful period to take 75 men out of a ship and send them 
home. But to have to do that on a large scale in time of war would be 
very bad. 

Senator JouHnson. Senator Chapman ? 

Senator CuarMan. You also had to send them back very inade- 
quately tr ained, did you not, Admiral Sherman / 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Any other questions, Senator Chapman? 

Senator CHarpMan. No. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunr. Admiral, out of the hearing so far, it seems to me 
that the two most important questions to the committee, and then to 
the Congress, which they are going to have to pass on, are, first the age, 
18 or 19, and, secondly, the time of service, 21 or 27 months. 

I am not going to discuss at all with you or ask you to discuss the 
merits of the age except to ask you if this statement is approximately 
correct, that oflicially, to your knowledge, all de »partments of the Mili- 
ary Establishment, ‘all departments of the executive branch, includ- 
ing Selective Service, are in agreement on the 18 years? 

‘Admiral Suerman. I cannot go quite that far, sir, simply because 
I really do not know. All I know is that within the Defense De »part- 
ment, and ppuowrenty the Navy, we are in agreement on it. 

Senator Hunr. You do not know of any official department that 
is not in agreement with it? 

Admiral Sirerman. No, sir. 

Senator Hunr. Now, the other matter that Senator Morse was 
speaking of, and I think it is terrifically important, is this, and I wish 
to ask whether this statement is approximately true—it must be, I am 
taking it from General Hershey—that 622,000 men in 27 months will 
provide exactly the same service as 800,000 men will provide in 21 
months ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. That sounds about right, sir. 

Senator Hunt. There being a difference of about 178,000 men, with 
which we can do various things. We can keep them in civilian life 
for agricultural labor, keep them in civilian life for use in industry. 
We can, out of that number, possibly 75,000—we expect to retain 
those in colleges, and so we are gaining that backlog in our civilian 
economy if the time is 27 instead of 21 months. Is that statement 
correct ¢ 

Admiral SuHerman. I think so. 

Senator Hunt. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Knowland? 

Senator Knownanp. Admiral, as I understand it, your feeling has 
been and your testimony this morning indicates that the 27 months 
will increase the combat readiness of our forces in being, is that cor- 


5 
rect ? 


Admiral Suerman. That is it, sir. 
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Senator KNowLanp. Now, considering the fact that some estimates 
have been made that we may have 2 or 3 years, there is also the possi- 
bility that trouble might break out in 1951, the year in which we are 
now. Therefore, any thing that will increase our combat readiness is 
certainly one of the major factors that should be weighed in a Selective 
Service Act, is it not? 

Admiral Surerman. Yes, sir. I am thinking very importantly 
about what is going to be the condition 21 months from now, or 21 
months from the enactment of the legislation if that lower’ figure 
would be adopted. 

Senator KNow.anp. Well, it seems to me that is a very important 
factor, because, both as a member of this committee, the full commit- 
tee, and also the Appropriations Committee, I have been concerned 
in that we apparently have been setting these target dates of 1952, 
1953, or 1954, and we may be faced with a situation where 1951 is a 
target year and, therefore, we must do everything possible to increase 
the combat readiness of the forces in being which, I think, is the one 
thing that, I think, will impress the potential aggressor, and for that 
reason the increase of the combat readiness factor, to me, seems to be 
a very strong point. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may I make one other comment?! 
As between the 21- and 27-month duration of service, using the 27- 
month period, that would reduce just to the extent that I have men- 
tioned, 178,000, the necessity for going into other categories like 
fathers and veterans, is that right? 

Admiral SHerman. I believe it would. I think that in considering 
this whole program, and I do not know whether it is clearly in the 
bill now or not, I think we should look forward with optimism to the 
time when we are in a period of peace, at which time the combat 
strength of the Army, Navy, and Air Force can possibly be reduced. 

At that time, I think the legislation should permit taking people 
for a shorter period, and eventu: lly you might work to a point where 
it became a training program only, and all of your permanent re- 
quirements would be met by long-service enlistments. 

I have never understood that there was to be any prohibition in the 
legislation to letting men go before 27 months were over, provided the 
militar V situation permitted it. 

I think there should be a maximum of flexibility, because we are 
trying to accomplish two purposes, and the optimum resolution of 
these two purposes will be one way now, and possibly a different way 
5 vears from now. 

Senator SatronsraLtL. And what we are doing today is looking 
forward, making it possible to look forward, soon to that day of 
peace. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronsrann. You or very strongly about that? 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir, I do. I feel, for example, that if in 
1945 and 1946 we had been carrying on this training program with 
people who had not been engaged in World War II, we would now 
have a trained Reserve without calling veterans. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fine record the 
Navy made in World War II in this educational program, in using 
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our colleges, in part, I want to ask the admiral, just how far do you 
plan to go now in utilizing our colleges, their physical plants, their 
facilities and their faculties? It seems to have been left out of this 
program. In other words, it does not seem to be written into it. 

I am not talking about ‘the 75,000 now that would be taken out, 
but Lam impressed, as Senator Morse said yesterday, that there should 
be a marriage between our colleges and this defense program. 

I am impressed with the fact that we have all these physical facili- 
ties, we have these faculties, we have the dormitories, and we ought to 
be utilizing them rather than to go out in the pine forest and cut ‘down 
trees and build new camps and set up systems from top to bottom, 
and try to assemble trainers and educators and the various groups 
you need. 

* Now, I do not think that thinking prevailed in the writing of this 
bill. Would you mind goimg into that some to give those of us who 
believe in that plan some light on it ? 

Admiral SHerMan. Well, of course, the extent to which we branched 
out in World War II was ented to a figure which, as I recall it, got 
to be about 131 4 million, and we are now ina 314 million program. 

The result is that we have not had to branch out beyond our own 
existing facilities very much. 

Therefore, I re: ully cannot make a very constructive statement along 
this line. Of course, the principle is a sound one of making use of 
the available facilities in the country, rather than building new ones. 

I think I know enough about the educational problem to realize 
that you can build an educational institution long before you can have 
it effectively staffed, because that is like the difference between build- 
ing a ship and getting it ready to fight. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. This is not a critical statement at all, but 
I just have an idea that the services do not look with favor on such 
a plan for some reason, and I am just trying to get at the reason for 
it, if that is true. They seem to want their own setups, their own 
training camps, and their own faculties for a special kind of training, 
and instructors, rather than going into a college. 

Admiral Suerman. Well, the problem we are working on here this 
morning, as I understand it, is that of the young man who is taken 
in to be trained to be an effective enlisted man. 

Now, when we come to what we would call officer candidate train- 
ing, whether it be the Naval Academy or the NROTC, we run into 
some more considerations. 

We are all in agreement, I believe, that any man who goes into 
the NROTC must have the same basic recruit training or its equiv- 
alent during or precedent to his NROTC course. I do not think 
it is necessary before entering the Naval Academy because I can 
assure you it is given there now. It is well incor porated. But we feel 
that it is very ‘imports int, that every youngster who is going to be- 
come a line officer should, in the future, pass through the same basic 
training, so that he knows what it is about. 

I think that is the reason why when I was a 17-year-old midshipman 
I had to serub decks and also move a large quantity of coal from 
lighters to ships, and from bunkers into the furnaces. 

Senator Jounson. Any further questions, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No, that is all. 
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You think it is still possible, then, for these special courses that 
they will go further into this idea of utilizing the college? I am 
not talking about training seamen, I am not talking about this 4- 
month basic training, but in the plans for specialized trainin 

Admiral SuHerman. I feel that wherever we need a facility that 
we do not have, we will go to the colleges before setting up a new 
educational sy stem where it can be done adv antageously. 

Senator Jounson. Along the line of the questions asked by Senator 
Morse and Senator Stennis, I would like to get an expression from 
you for the record on this point: Would it be desirable to train 
more men now, but not take them in until the requirements of the 
service called for it? Are you convinced that we are adopting a sys- 
tem that will provide for the maximum amount of training necessary 
for the world in which we live? 

Admiral SuerMan. I would not put it quite that way, Senator 
Johnson. I would say rather that I think that the program we have 
provides the obtimum amount of training when we consider some of 
the other factors, withdrawal of youngsters from their normal civilian 
education, from employment in the country, and also the question 
of cost which enters into it, somewhat, and when I say “cost,” I am 
thinking not only of dollars but also of availability of materials, 
manpower, officers, and so on, for creating the additional estab- 
lishments. 

Senator Jonunson. The committee is hopeful that some serious 
thought will be given to the possibility of giving our youth some 
military training while they are still in school before they are actually 
on active duty. Even the men who are on active duty may find it 
possible to attend colleges located at their station. IT am sure the 
Department intends to give further study to it. 

Senator SatronstaLu. The chairman’s question, to run a UMT pro- 
gram alongside of this present program, is pretty impractical and 
also exceedingly expensive in dollars and in manpower, is it not? 

Admiral Suerman. W ell, that is just what I had reference to, sir, 
manpower and dollars or their equivalent. 

I feel that to go ahead with the program that is being mapped now 
will be quite a task, and I think we should get it digested before we 
start anything similar that is very extensive. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I have two or three questions, Admiral. 

Assuming now that we pass either the 27-month program or the 
21-month program, would it make any difference as far as an emer- 
gency that might develop in 1951, which law we had on the books? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, all of our planning and programing 
would be geared to whatever law it was. 

Senator Morse. Well, it would be geared to raising an army of 
3,300,000, would it not, either by way of eventual 21-month service 
or 27-month service? 

Admiral Suerman. No, sir. 

Senator Morsr. Why would it not? 

Admiral Suerman. In calculating the figure of 3.4 million there 
have been used factors derived from the assumption that it would be 
27 months. 
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It is my understanding that if you change the plan so as to reduce 
the length of service, you automatically raise the numbers of people 
in the total strength, because it does include the training establishment. 

Senator Morssg. Is it your argument that if you adopt a 21-month 
service you could not proceed immediately to call up the number of 
men that you would need for the 1951 program, just as you would 
proceed to call up the number of men that you would need for the 

1951 program if you adopted a law that contemplates 27-month 
service ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. If I understand the question correctly between 
now and 21 months hence, the exceedingly short-term effect—the prin- 
cipal difference that would be involved is what we are planning to- 
morrow and the numbers of people that we are, therefore, calling in. 

Senator Morse. But you are planning for beyond 1951. 

Admiral SuerMan. But the point is really, I think, sir, that we are 
trying to plan more than 21 months ahead. 

‘Senator Morse. Granted. But I am talking now about your testi- 
mony in respect to the preference of the 27 -month plan in case an 
emergency arises in 1951, and you lose me somewhere in that argu- 
ment, ¢ sand I want you to bring me back. 

What is there about a 21-month plan that would make you less 
capable of meeting an emergency in 1951 than if you had a 27-month 
plan ¢ 

Admiral SHERMAN. I will answer it, try to answer it, very con- 
cisely, sir. 

The differences between the 21-month plan and the 27-month plan 
are insignificant until the end of 21 months. 

Senator Morse. Sure. 

Admiral Suerman. With one exception, that if you are planning, 
you are basing your estimates of the size ést: ablishment needed, and 
<o on, on one basis or the other, and if you figure up the requirements to 
mana certain force, you will get a larger figure, that is all. 

Senator Morse. Good; I “do not want to seem to dwell unduly 
on the point, but it is pretty vital to my thinking, and I am going to 
have to understand it before I vote. 

Admiral SHermMan. Yes. 

Senator Morse. As far as the possibility of an emergency in 1951 
is concerned, of course, you know what my next question is going 
to be, 1952—so far as 1! )51 is concerned, you would proceed to train 
the same amount of merponne in 1951 under a 21-month program 
as you would under a 27-month program. 

Admiral Suerman. No,sir. If you havea shorter period, you must 
plan on a larger structure, and the time when the 21-month figure is 
voing to become definitely significant is in the spring of 1952, which 
will be 21 months from the commencement of inductions last July. 

Senator Morse. All right. Let us look at that date for a moment. 
You will then have had a body of men who will have had basic train- 
ing, and 15 months then of actual service, bottomed upon that training, 
will you not ? 

Admiral SuHerMan. Yes, sir. But the—— 

Senator Morse. Then, you will move into that 21-month period 
and, of course, this is not going to just come to a complete halt at the 
end of 21 months, because you will be inducting as you go along during 
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that 21-month period, too, so you have got a constant induction of 
new groups of men during that’ entire 21 months. 

At the end of that 21-month cycle, however, you will be bringing 
in, then, what would amount to a new group of men to get the basic 
training, and then get the additional 15 months of so-called service 
bottomed on that tra al 

Admiral SHERMAN. Well, if the end of the 21-month period for 
those who are already in comes in the spring of 1952, then the prepa- 

ration to replace them must begin in the fall or early winter in 1951; 
in other words, during the next fiscal year. 

Senator Morse. It seems to me that the preparation to replace them 
would begin every single day during that 21-month period—— 

Admiral SuerMAn. “Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse (continuing). Because you will be constantly, day 
by day, inducting new ones. 

Admiral SHERM AN. Yes, and that is the reason that I think the time 
for decision is about now. 

Senator Morse. But will you not be doing the same thing under a 
27-month Petey inducting new groups every day? 

Admiral SHerman. Not so many. 

Senator Morse. You bet; that is not so many, which goes to my next 
question. First, let me conclude what you see in my observ: ation is 
the 1951 potential crisis. As far as the 1951 potential crisis is con- 
cerned, I do not see that it makes an iota of difference whether you 
have got 21 months or 27 months, and I do not think it makes an iota 
of difference in 1952, either. 

I think we have got to keep in mind the concept of this constant 
rotation system w here we are feeding on to the beltline, so to speak, 
new men constantly for the final pr oduct of basic training, plus 15 
months of service, if you adopt the 21-month plan. 

Now, you testified, I think, in response to a question put to you by 
the Senator from Massachusetts about this matter of lessening the 
disjointure in our civilian life if we take fewer men for a longer 
period of time than if we take more men for a lesser period of time. 

But, do you not think that you are overlooking in that answer the 
matter of the disjointure to the life of the individual person who is 
called because, after all, we have got to pay some attention to the 
individual, whether you put him through a 27-month program or a 
21-month program, assuming, as we all pray is going to happen, that 
we do not get into an all-out war eventually ¢ Are you not overlooking 
the disjointure in that individual’s life by the additional 6 months 
of service in regard to which he has some rights and having that 
inconvenience spread out over a larger body of men? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, sir, I think a fair answer to both these 
points is this: That with regard to the length of service up until 
the time that the discharge of people under the shorter term ap- 
proaches, that is not as significant as it will be thereafter. 

Then, as to the resolution of the impact on normal life in the coun- 
try of taking a large number of people for a shorter period or a smaller 
number of people fora longer period, there must be a resolution some 
where. Going back to the initial objective of military efficiency, there 
are some of us—I was one—who talked in terms of 30 months: there 
were others who thought 27, and 27 seemed to be the best resolution 
of all of the different factors. 
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Senator Jounson. Are you through, Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I have a couple more, but you go ahead. 

Senator JoHnson. We have a2 o’clock meeting in the Caucus Room. 
I want you to fully explore these matters with the Admiral, but I want 
the committee to bear in mind that we want to get through in time 
to have our lunch. We asked General Collins to testify from 2 to 3, 
General Vandenberg from 3 to 4, and General Bradley from 4 to 5. 

Senator Morse. Admiral, suppose now, hypothetic ally speaking, 
we are plunged into an all-out war at any time within the next 2, 3, 
or 4 years, as you testified now in regard to the greater efficiency 
of 27 months of service. What would you rather have, a smaller group 
of men who have had 27 months of service or a much larger group 
of men who have had 21 months of service ? 

Admiral Suerman. My answer to that question, sir, has to include 
another factor and that is the numbers of men who have to be geared 
to a certain combat organization, numbers of ships, numbers of air- 
craft, numbers of army units. I believe that the best solution is one 
which takes a certain organized strength, and in that organized 
strength has men who are well trained and who make the unit ef- 
fective and ready for combat. 

That question of the organization, numbers of ships, numbers of 
aircraft, enters into it very importantly, and the necessity for manning 
our combat organizations and making them effective and ready for 
war is what induces us to believe in a level of at least 27 months in 
the existing international situation. 

Senator Morse. Then, I understand your answer to mean that in 

case of an all-out war with Russia in the next 2, 3, or 4 years, you 
coal rather in that interim period take a smaller group of men and 
keep them in training during that entire period than to spread that 
training out over a larger number of men for a 21-month period, even 
though in that 21-month period you would give them all the basic 
training that you gave the 27-month men, and you would give them 
all of the tr aining for 15 months that you gave the 27- month group 
fora corresponding 1 5-month period ? 

Admiral SuerMan. Yes, sir. We believe that the 27-month period 
is the better between those two. 

Senator Morse. It is not for me to dispute you as to the military 
phase of it, but you have got to take me in private and take me through 
that because you completely lose me in it, especially when we keep in 
mind, Admiral, the fact that if it were not for this time factor, if it 
were not for this time factor that is being told the American people 
is so all-important, the public would not think for a moment of 
adopting what amounts to a new selective service law here of 27 months 
of service. 

They would not think of it at all and you cannot escape the fact, on 
the basis of your own testimony, that you are testifying as to a dual- 
purpose thing here. 

Admiral Suerman. Yes. 

Senator Morsr. And it seems to me that we have got to pay great 
attention to the emergency phase of it because it is only on the basis 
of the emergency phase that you could possibly justify to the American 
people any legisl: ation like this at all. and that is why you have got to 
convince me—and you certainly have not up to this moment, that you 
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cannot do a remarkably good job of training men for combat in 2! 
sanedis and then covering a much larger number of men who we 
are certainly going to need if that war ‘breaks out with Russia, anc 
Tam thinking of these poor guys who are going to find themselves, it 
that war breaks out with Russia, who are going to be called in, the one 
that you would get under the 21-month program, would be called } 
very shortly after the war with Russia starts and believe me they ar 
not going to have any 21 months to get ready then. They are going i 
be thrown into actual combat in a very few months, and T want to 
say that I just do not think it is fair to that group of people. 

If this time factor is as important as you people in the miltary say 
it is then I think we owe it to these boys who may have to be throw: 
into this holocaust in the next 3 or 4 years to get as much training into 
them, as much as possible, rather than to take a group of them here 
and set them off to one side and say, “We will wait. Tf we need you 
for the next 3 or 4 years we will take you, but we will throw into 
combat,” as you know you would have to in a very, very short perio 
of time if you have to, and I think that is the big hole in your argu- 
ment so far as I am concerned. 

I go right back to the question of the emergency of time. If it 
a factor, then I want to spread the sacrifice of service over as man) 
millions of men during this emergency period as possible. 

Now, you testified that you do not have to, just bec: use we passe the 
97-month proposal, you do not have to keep them in for 27 months. 

Well, true, I would have to say theoretically that is so. But I am 
not going to vote for 27 months on the basis that there is any great 
possibility that once you get that law on the books you will be using 
them for less than 27 months, because that is not the way those things 
usually work out. If you put in 27 months, they are going to be in for 
27 months, in my judgment. 

Senator Knownanp. Might I ask a question at that point, Mr. 
Chairman ? 

Admiral, in the event that all-out war should break out, whether it 
be in 1951, 1952, or 1953, in that event we are going to have to face 
the problem of all- out mobilization, which, if it is based on what our 
experience was in World War II, will mean from 13, 14, or 15 million 
men in service. 

Now, insofar as the Navy is concerned, and probably insofar as 
the Army and Air Force are concerned, you are going to have to de- 
pend for your expansion base on a cadre. 

Would a man in the Navy or, in your judgment, in the Army or 
the Air Force make a better cadreman for training that greatly in 
creased force upon the base that he had had 27 months of service as 
compared with 21 months of service? 

Admiral SuHerman. Well, the conclusion that we have come to in 
formulating this plan is that 27 months gives the optimum solution 
as between our normal belief in a longer period of service and the 
desirability of getting a maximum number of men trained consistent 
with maintaining the combat effectiveness of the fighting units. 

You see, I start with a belief in 4 years, and then weigh all « 
these factors, and come out with a 27-month recommendation. 

Senator Jonnson. Could I interrupt at that point? 

Admiral SHerman. Surely. 
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Senator Jonnson. Bearing in mind that General Hershey said he 
wholeheartedly approved of 97 months because it was the nearest pee 
to 30, is it a fair statement that you wholeheartedly approve of 2 
because it is the nearest figure to 4 years ¢ 

Admiral Suerman. Yes, sir. | Laughter. | 

Senator Jonnson. The best calculations we can make, based upon 
the agreement between Selective Service and the Department of De- 
fense, is that if we take every person whom we can get from 19 through 
26, and take all the people between 18 and 19, making allowances for 
the safety factor and deferments, we will have less than 500,000 people 
remaining in the pool. I gather from what you testified to this 
morning that, even with the 27-month plan, it would not take much of a 
revision to include the remaining 300,000 in that pool. If we were 
optimistic in our estimates, they would probably come in under the 
terms of this bill anyway. 

Therefore, when you get your 18-to-26 group, the only other groups 
left are these below 18 and ‘13 million veterans who have alre: idy had 
the training. Is that a correct statement ? 

Admiral SHermMan. That is correct, according to the figures that 
I have been able to get. 

Senator Jounson. Is it very difficult to get as much as a year’s 
service out of a 2l-month term? Is that your experience ? 

Admiral Suerman. Well, our experience leads us to believe that you 
have 15 months in a combat unit, but I would like at this point to say 
that a man is not trained when he finishes his 4-month basic anion 
He is then ready to take his place in a combat unit or a school and then 
his division officer takes over the job of training and it takes much 
longer than 4 months. 

Senator Jonnson. Then our estimates of 12 months of service is 
not an extreme one. 

Admiral SHerman. No, I do not think it is an extreme one at all. 

In reading the hearings, the testimony, as I have, I have gathered 
that people were beginning to get an impression that a man was trained 
in4 months. He is not. He has just been given his recruit training 
to get him ready to go to a special school or on board ship where he 
becomes the newest man, and then has to be taught his duties on the 
ship. And it is not until some time after that that he really becomes 
a dependable member of a turret crew or a man who can be trusted 
in & gun crew, on watch in the engineroom, or as a lookout on the 
bridge, or anything of that sort. ‘A man does not become a useful 
airplane mechanie or gunner or a radioman or radar operator in 4 
months, 

Senator Jounson. We are familiar with the contemplated expan- 
sion of all of the services under this program. Are you confident, 
Admiral, that under the contemplated expansion for the Navy, as 
projected in this bill, that your people will be ready with the training 
facilities, the station facilities, the processing facilities, and the ships 
to adequately and properly care for the men who will come to you 
under this program ¢ 

Admiral SHerman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Admiral, I would like to thank you for your 
appearance here today and to commend you for the straightforward 

character of testimony and the sense of devotion to national security 
which you have evidenced. 
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We appreciate the very fine cooperation and the excellent attitude 
which you and the members of your staff have demonstrated toward 
the other services throughout the drafting of this bill. In these days 
that are full of many disappointments, it is encouraging to me to see 
that the spirit of unification exists. Assuming that your colleagues 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff perform as you have this morning, it will 
be almost a miracle of cooperation. When we finish the testimony of 
all the executive agencies, it will be encouraging to know that, instead 
of spending their talents and energies fighting with each other, they 
have reached a general area of agreement. 

It may be that we can take judicial notice of the fact that unification 
is really working and paying off. I am very grateful to you for taking 
the time to come here and talk to us. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I have got one suggestion. I am 
not at all satisfied that we followed the right procedure this morn- 
ing, and I speak now as the one who is more responsible for the pro- 
cedure we followed than anyone else. We have not heard, through 
the notes that the Admiral had, what he came to testify about. I have 
looked over his shoulder enough to know that he has got some statistics, 
there are some figures in there, and I want to make two suggestions: 
As for now, I think we should ask the admiral to file what he has for 
the record so that we can at least read it and, second, I most respect- 
fully suggest that starting this afternoon we hear these men through 
on their formal statement, and then cross-examine each man when he 
gets through. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse, if I made a mistake on pro- 
cedure—— 

Senator Morse. You did not; I did. 

Senator JouHnson (continuing). I am sorry. Here is our posi- 
tion. The admiral said to me he had drafted a statement in contempla- 
tion that he would be preceded by General Bradley. In view of the 
fact that General Bradley could not do that, the admiral did not care 
to follow the text of his statement. The admiral understands that the 
committee is anxious to have any statement that he may care to make 
and to include it in the record. I would like to have an expression 
from him on that. If he does want it included we will include it. 

I want to assure the admiral that if there are any questions he would 
like to elaborate, we would welcome supplemental memoranda on that. 

Admiral SuHerman. I think, actually, that all the points I had in 
mind were covered in answers to questions, and that is the reason I did 
not go over it. I wish only to emphasize the need to continue long- 
term volunteer service in the Navy. 

Senator JoHnson. The chairman wishes to apologize to the visitors 
who have attended this meeting in such numbers, and the members 
of the press, for the crowded facilities in this room and the interrup- 
tions which the limitations of space have brought about. 

Through the very fine courtesy and cooperation of our colleague, 
Seantor John Sparkman, the chairman of the Committee on Small 
Business, the meeting this afternoon will be held in the caucus room 
at 2 o’clock, although Senator Sparkman had already made arrange- 
ments for his committee to meet there. He has very generously 
agreed to either substitute or make that room available to us, and un- 
less the members have something else they want to bring up at this 
point, the committee will take a recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 
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(Whereupon, at 12: 25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 2 p. m.) 
AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p. m., in the caucus room, Sen- 
ate Office Building, upon the expiration of the noon recess.) 

Senator Jounson. ‘The committee will come to order, please. 

The chairman stated at the beginning of the morning session that 
the subcommittee was at this point hearing the views and in general 
counseling with the military heads of the Armed Services on this 
matter of manpower legislation. 

We previously have had the benefit of detailed and coordinated 
testimony from the civilian heads. 

The military heads bring to the committee table their wealth of 
experience as ‘professional ‘soldiers, sailors, or airmen. It is to the 
everlasting credit of our three military services that they have devel- 
oped as their leaders men of the caliber of these gentlemen who are 
appearing before us today. 

W are hopeful that they will give us their frank and blunt advice. 
We do not ask them to attempt to sugar-coat their answers; we do not 
ask them to compromise their position in any way by seeking to give 
us a soft answer. 

Before General Collins, the Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army, begins his testimony, I want to announce for the record that 
the committee will resume its hearing next Monday at 10 a. m., in 
room 212. 

We are sending out telegrams and telephone calls this afternoon 
to some 60 witnesses who have asked to appear. The committee plans 
to meet all of next week, both morning and afternoon, with the excep- 
tion of Tuesday morning and Tuesday afternoon. It is our intention 
to conclude our open sessions on Monday, January 29. If necessary 
we will arrange for some evening meetings. 

General Collins, the committee is delighted to welcome you here. 
We hope you will proceed i in your own way. Upon the conclusion of 
your testimony, the committee members will have some questions they 
want to ask. 

If the staff is able to arrange to have General Vandenberg here 
around 3 o'clock, the committee will go into executive session for a 
period of 30 minutes in order that we may be brought up to date on 
some matters we want to discuss with General Collins and General 
Vandenberg. After we finish with them, General Vandenberg can 
testify in open session. 

General Collins, will you proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF OF 
THE ARMY 


General Contains. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As you know, I 
have just returned from an extended trip out of the city. So I have 
no prepared gg gga to offer this committee now. 

4 would like to say, however, that I am thoroughly in accord with 

1e legislation which is under consideration before your committee 
tn with the principles that are involved in that legislation. I think 
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perhaps, Mr. Chairman, with that very brief statement it would be 
profitable if I threw myself open now to specific question from the 
committee. 

Senator Jounson. General, we have been told that the 18-year-olds, 
at least the 18-19-year old group, make some of the best soldiers. We 
would like to have you elaborate on that subject in terms of your own 
experience. 

General Cottrns. That statement is warranted by my experience 
during the past war. The youngsters of 18 and 19 years of age, 
if physically fit—and they are the only ones we take—do make very 
excellent soldiers. They have the physical stamina to stand the 
arduousness of army service, particularly in the field; they have got a 
lot of verve, they are amenable to discipline of the proper type, and 
I think that they demonstrated during the past war that, when prop- 
erly trained, they know how to take care of themselves in the field 
and make very excellent soldiers. 

Senator Jounson. General, your Department participated in the 
formulation of the policies and the bill presented to this committee 
by the Secretary of Defense? 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir; it did participate in the formulation 
of this bill. 

Senator Jounson. And without reservation, do you approve that 
bill and the details of that bill? 

General Cottrins. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator Jounson. Would you care to give us your opinion on the 
wisdom of extending the term of service from 21 months to 27 months? 
Why do you think that recommendation has been made to the Congress 
and the country ? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir. There are a number of reasons why I 
personally favor such an extension of the tour of service. First of 
all, we have a great portion of the Army deployed overseas. The 
shorter the term of service the less time that you have for the men 
actually on duty with our units in the field, the greater the rotation, 
and therefore the greater wastage of manpower in the so-called pipe- 
line. That is, in the course of movement overseas and movement 
back home again. 

The other point is that in the longer period of service we can 
have the experience of these men, which takes some little time to 
gain, for a much longer period of time on active duty; and that gives 
us a more effective Army in the field. 

Senator Jounson. Is it your experience that with a term of service 
of 21 months you can hardly expect to secure more than 12 months of 
actual service, the rest being divided into the preliminary training, 
leaves, and transportation? Would you care to go into that? 

General Cotiins. Yes; that is the case. I have followed a policy 
of not sending overseas any man who did not have the minimum of 
14 weeks’ basic training. That has been adhered to throughout the 
Korean conflict. That takes roughly 4 months, because the induction 
process takes some little time. Also we have had a policy of giving 
men at least a short furlough before they go overseas in order tliat 
they can go home and spend a little time with their family before 
they leave. Then the period of waiting around at the port of enm- 
barkation has to be taken into consideration. You cannot have ships 
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ready to pick up soldiers individually; and so there is always some 
little delay at the port of embarkation. 

Then if you are going out to the Far East, there is a long trip across 
the Pacific. At the other end of tke line men have to be disembarked 
and assembled for movement up to the front, and that takes time. 

Now you must go through all of that in reverse when a man’s serv- 
ice terminates, so that the actual period of real service at the front 
is greatly reduced and is little more than a year to 14 months at the 
most. Thatisa very ineffective way to run any business. 

Senator JoHnson. General, we have had three different goals as 
to the size of our armed services since we started these hearings— 
three million two, three million four sixty-two, three million three 
twenty-five. 

It is the committee’s understanding at this moment that the over-all 
goal of the armed service is 3,462,000 to be attained efficiently, eco- 
nomically, and as quickly as possible. It is hoped to reach 3,325,000 
by June 30. With the statistical data that has been agreed upon be- 
tween the services and Selective Service, it appears that we cannot 
reach a goal of 3,462,000 unless and until we take either 18-year-olds 
or husbands, fathers, and veterans. 

Is it your opinion that we are faced with that alternative ? 

General Cotuiws. That is my understanding, Mr. Chairman. I 
have reviewed this matter in the interval between the time when I 
left this committee this morning and my appearance here now, and 
I am convinced that in the very near future it is going to be necessary 
for us to take 18-year-olders unless the deferments of veterans or of 
persons nonveterans with dependents is greatly relaxed. 

Senator Jounson. It is your opinion that we cannot get the Army, 
the Navy, or the Air Force that our Joint Chiefs of Staff think we 
should have unless we do one of two things: Either take husbands, 
fathers, and veterans, or take 18-year-olds. It that right ? 

General Cottins. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Jounson. And of the two you think it is more equitable, 
more fair, and in the best interests of the security of this Nation that 
we take 18-year-olds ? 

General Cortins. Of course, the matter of equity is actually not 
for a military man to decide, but I will say that I do think the sound- 
est all-around solution is to initiate the selection of 18-year-olders 
how, F 

Senator Jounson. You would not say that a military man’s deci- 
sions were of necessity not concerned with equity, would you? 

General Cottuys. No, sir, certainly not. 

Senator Jounson. Much of the public reaction has favored the 
view that nonveteran husbands also should be subject to military 
service. What is your reaction to that? 

General Cottins. In my judgment, as a matter of equity and over-all 
consideration, it would be better to take the youngster at 18. I think 
an additional factor in my recommending that is that it would inter- 
fere with his schooling and his ultimate future less if he were taken 
at this particular time rather than to take him later on after he had 
married and had acquired a family. 

_ Senator Jonnson. General Hershey stated that the reason that he 
joined in the recommendation for 27 months’ service was because it 
was nearer to 30 months than anything else that had been offered. 
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Could you give us any indication as to what recommendation you 
made as Chief of Staff of the Army on the length of service? ~ 

General Cotiins. Well, frankly, as an individual I would have 
preferred to have seen it at 30 months. Needless to say, the longer 
the period of service, the more effective soldier you have after his 
initial training period and his initial breaking in with an organiza- 
tion is concerned. We favor in the Army for the normal enlistment a 
minimum of 3 years—in the normal enlistments. 

Considering, the fact that so much of our force is deployed over- 
seas, the longer period of service we have the better Army we have, 
the more effective Army we have. 

My own personal thought was that the figure should have been 
about 30 months. However, in weighing all factors back and forth, 
27 months was the figure which was unanimously agreed upon by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and I am willing to support that 
now. 

Senator Jounson. So it is fair to say insofar as you are concerned, 
that the 27 months’ service figure included in the bill is a compromise 
figure that was reduced downward so far as the Army’s desire is 
concerned. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; I would definitely say that 21 months is 
not enough for our purposes. 

Senator SatronsTaLi., Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Senator Jounson. Yes. 

Senator SarronsraLt. Then why, General, did the Army agree to 
accept volunteers for 21 months now? That has seemed to me to be 
upsetting the view as to this 27-month period. 

General Cotirns. That is fixed by law, Senator, as I understand it. 
The terms of enlistment are fixed by law, and we are required to 
accept them at 21 months. Frankly, however, our drive has been 
constantly for the 3-year enlistment period, and you will find that 
the figures of enlistments show that the bulk of our enlistments are 
now for 3 years, thank goodness. 

Senator Jounson. General Collins, General Marshall’s letter to the 
committee of January 17 stated, among other things, the following: 

Under the bill, moreover, no youth under the age of 19 could be sent overseas 
with less than 4 months of training. 

Do you agree that is a sound restriction? 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; with less than 4 months’ training? 

Senator JoHnson. Yes. 

General Coturns. Right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. General Marshall further stated: 

This would virtually rule out, except in a dire emergency, the probability that 
any young man brought into service in the early years of this program would 
go into a combat area before he was 19. 

Do you agree with that statement? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir; I do. There might be some, but I think 
the numbers would not be great. 

Senator Jounson. General Marshall continues: 

However. ‘t ic our strong fear that writing into the law a specific prohibition 
against sending men out of the United States before their nineteenth birthday 


would cripple the services in meeting a sudden ruthless and violent action by 
our possible enemy. 
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The committee would like for you to tell us whether you agree with 
that statement or disagree. If you agree with it, please elaborate on 
it. 
General Cor11ns. I do agree with it. Suppose a unit were ordered 
overseas. Now this unit has been undergoing training together as a 
team. If at the last minute, just before the unit sailed, we had to 
take out all men who were 18 years old, we would in many instances 
wreck the teamwork particularly of our small units that are com- 
pletely dependent upon teamwork. I think it would also be an ex- 
ceedingly difficult thing to administer. 

Under certain dire circumstances it might actually result in our 
having too few men overseas. In other words, the strength of a unit 
might be well below what its effective strength should be. 

Senator JoHNson. We got the impression from General Hershey’s 
testimony that the Department of Defense estimates leave him very 
little flexibility. Do you think the Department’s figures are over- 
conservative either as to draft requirements or as to over-all needs? 

General Comins. Frankly, Senator, I am not prepared to discuss 
in detail the specific numbers involved. 

Senator Jounson, Let me ask you this: Will you get more men 
for the Army out of the 3,462,000 figure than you think you need? 

General Cottrs. No, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Are you getting a sufficient number of men for 
the Army ? 

General Cottrns. Well, we are not asking for more than is essential, 
and it is within the bounds of possibility that that number might have 
to be upped depending upon the world situation. 

Senator Jonson. You believe that the over-all figure is a con- 
servative requirement ? 

General Cotzrns. Definitely. 

Senator JoHnson. General Collins, much has been said about the 
fact that we get some twenty-three or twenty-four thousand combat 
men out of every hundred thousand men in our service. We under- 
stand that steps have been taken and are being taken to get the 
greatest number of combat soldiers from the total. 

Would you care to tell the committee what steps you have taken 
in that direction, if any, what your impression of the present situation 
is, and what hope there may be for an improvement 

General Cottins. Some months ago I directed the Army Staff to 
carefully go into this matter. General Clark, our very able Chief of 
the Field Forces, has this as one of his specific tasks, He is the man 
that we hold responsible for the training of the Army, for its organ- 
ization, its readiness to fight. 

[ talked with General Clark a number of times on this point and 
we are all agreed that we should go after the business of getting more 
men into our combat units. We are hopeful that out of the number 
of men allocated to the Army we will be able to get at least one divi- 
sion and perhaps two more without upping the strength figure. 

On the other hand, there is « limit to the extent to which you can 
cut down your service units. 

Senator Jonson. Would you care to tell us at this point what pro- 
cedure you are using and what you are doing to get one or two extra 
divisions? 
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General Coxtins. Well, part of it is simply a reduction in the 
number of supporting units that we are actually calling to active 
duty. If we had to go to full mobilization, very frankly, we would 
have to call additional service units to support the combat units, 
But I think there is generally a mistaken impression as to what is 
this so-called division slice that you have heard talked about at 
various times. 

We have talked too much, I think, in the past about the fact that 
we have 18 divisions on active duty. Actually we will have the 
equivalent of 24 divisions on active duty. 

Senator Jonnson. Will have when? 

General Coxttns. By the first of July, sir. The equivalent of 24 
divisions. 

In addition to that, we will have a greatly increased number of anti- 
aircraft units. They are definitely combat units, but they are not in 
2 division. 

Senator Jonnson. How many divisions will we have when we reach 
the 3,462,000 figure ? 

General Cotirns. We will have the equivalent of 24 divisions. 

Senator Jounson. Do you expect that we will reach this 3,462,000 
figure by June 30, 1951? 

General Cotiins. So far as the Army part of it, we should be able 
to; yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you have the processing facilities? 

General Couns. Yes, we have. 

Senator Jounson. And the camp facilities? 

General Cottrins. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. And training facilities planned to take care of the 
Army’s portion of that 3,462,000? 

General Cottins. We do have; yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. You mean 24 divisions full strength ? 

General Coitrins. Yes, full strength. That is 24 division equival- 
ents, 18 divisions and 18 regimental combat teams with supporting 
elements, which is equivalent to 6 additional divisions. In additien, 
you have the antiaircraft units, the signal battalions, et cetera, which 
I do not want to give you the details on, but there are a great many 
other independent units, all of which are combat units. 

You cannot get any valid estimates of this so-called division slice 
merely by dividing 1,353,000 by 18. I could prove to you statistically 
that we could get the division slice figure down to somewhere near 
25,000 when you consider the equivalent of divisions, which is the 
case when we speak of certain foreign armies. 

Senator Jounson. General, many people are concerned about thie 
number of rejections. The argument frequently heard is that the 
rejectees would fit into noncombat jobs. Would you care to discuss 
with the committee any plans you have made for using a portion of 
these men in noncombat jobs under the lowered standards? 

General Cottins. We are now making use of men who are not fully 
physically fit, in such positions; and are prepared to extend that also. 
We are very loath to lower the mental standards because our experience 
in the past has been that the bulk of our disciplinary difficulties, the 
bulk of the problems involving morals and such things, come in that 
latter group. 
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Frankly, the lower mentalities are a pain in the neck to all the com- 
manders all along the line, and instead of being an asset, they are a 
hindrance because somebody has always to be taking care of them. 

Senator Jounson. A great deal of our mail is concerned with moral 
and spiritual consequences of placing these 18-year-olds in uniform. 
Did your experimental project at Fort Knox develop new techniques 
for handling young recruits? We would be very interested in having 
you discuss that. 

” General Cotiins. Yes, it did. We are continuing to place a great 
deal of importance on the methods of treatment which were developed 
at Fort Knox. 

Senator Jounson. Do you consider those considerably improved 
over the treatment of World War II inductees? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; I do, definitely; and I have checked on 
it personally. We are still putting a great deal of emphasis on the 
value of our personal interviews with these men when they first come 
to the reception centers, we are placing a great deal of importance 
on the work of our chaplains. I am convinced that you can do these 
things without any lessening in genuine discipline and without any 
lessening in the toughness of the type of training that you give these 
men. We are going to give these boys real tough training. It will be 
good for them physically and in my opinion it will be good for them 
spiritually and morally. 

Senator JoHNsON. Do you differentiate between sending men outside 
of the United States and sending men into combat areas outside of 
the United States ? 

General Coturns. I do not quite get the point of the question. 

Senator Jonnson. As we understand it, General Marshall, in the 
legislation submitted, places a restriction on the program and says 
that men cannot be sent outside the United States unless and until 
they have had 4 months of training. 

Now in connection with any restriction that may be imposed, would 
it make any difference to you whether that restriction was limited to 
sending them outside of the United States into a combat area or just 
sending them outside of the United States? 

General Coitins. I am opposed to any restriction, Senator, for the 
reasons I gave earlier. If it is insisted that there should be some 
restriction, then I think that the only way that it could be administered 
would be on the basis of their not being sent outside of the United 
States because, for example, a man might be sent to Japan, and if you 
could not use him in Korea, then you would have to be sure to check 
to see when he got to a certain age before you could move him from 
Japan to Korea, and this division slice we are trying to cut down will 
be added to in that case. 

Senator Jounson. If you were confronted with a choice between 
taking 18-year-olds with a provision that they not be sent into combat 
areas before they reach their nineteenth birthday or not taking 
15-year-olds at all, which would you prefer and recommend ? 

General Coturns. Well, I would be forced to say take the 18-year- 
olders and then accept the restriction that they could not be sent into 
combat areas. 

_ Senator Jounson. But you strongly recommend against any restric- 
tion “1 aad than the one you have placed on yourself in the bill sub- 
mitted ¢ 
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General Cotiins. Absolutely. 

Senator Jounson. I want to thank the committee very much tor 
indulging me. 

I appreciate your permitting the chairman to go ahead without 
interruption. 

Senator Chapman, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Chairman, you have asked most of the ques- 
tions that I had in mind and have asked them very ably and clearly 
and consisely, and General Collins has answered them very clearly, 

Senator Jonnson. You are entitled to several questions after that 
answer. 

Senator CuarmMan. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have any questions, Senator 

Senator CnapmMan. Just a moment. I have some questions. 

Senator Jonnson. I am sorry, I thought you had none. 

Senator Cuarpman. General Collins, is it probable that this ceiling 
of 3,462,000 will be raised in the not far-distant future? 

General Cotuis. I do not know that I should say it is probable 
that it would be raised, Senator Chapman, but it certainly is possible 
and it will depend upon future developments. I can say definitely that 
I do not regard it as an ultimate figure if the world situation stays in 
its current state or worsens. 

Senator CHAPMAN. It is true, is it, that you could not get the neces- 
sary manpower that is needed for the Army without either drafting 
the 18-year-old boys or going into the ranks of veterans and fathers? 

General Cottins. That is correct this year, sir. 

Senator Cuarman. There has been some discussion of the fact that 
so many young men have volunteered for the Air Force and the Navy 
that those services have recently been getting a majority perhaps of 
the more desirable mental and physical profiles. 

Do you think it will be necessary to provide for more equitable dis- 
tribution among the various services of those more desirable and 
capable mental ‘and physical profiles ¢ 

General Cotiins. An effort is being made, Senator Chapman, to 
work that out amicably between the three services. 

I will say, though, that ultimately if we have to go to a general 
mobilization, I am personally convinced that we will have to limit all 
initial entries into the service to selective service, and thereafter when 
a man is in a service, then he be permitted to reenlist in the service to 
which he was assigned. 

Senator CHArpmMan. Do you think the mental and physical standards 
could be lowered without appreciable detriment to the service ? 

General Cotirns. I do not believe so, Senator. As I said earlier, to 
me it is a dangerous thing, frankly, to take into the Army men who are 
not mentally ‘and physically fit to fight, except those that we can select 
for use in our service echelons that do not have to go into the combat 
zone proper. We are taking men now, we are using men now that are 
not fully physically fit, but it has been my experience every time 
you get a low-grade man mentally he becomes more of a hazard than 
an asset. 

Senator Carman. I suppose that is getting more true as time 
marches on, because modern warfare requires a higher order of 
mentality with mechanization and all the current and recent develop- 
ment that would have been required in years past. 
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General Cotitains. Yes, sir; that is the case; and, of course, the 
Army, like the other services, is becoming more t technical ; in character. 

I would like to add, however, there has alw ays been a requirement, 
which is not generally understood perhaps, to have men of intelligence 
and ability to lead our combat units. I say that the sergeant who has 
command of an infantry squad out in the open, night and day, month 
in and month out, has got to be a man of genuine ability or else you 
are going to lose lives th: at need not be lost. 

So the Army feels that we have the same requirement for high cali- 
ber men that any one of the other services has, and we feel that our 
combat leaders are in essence specialists and they must be excellent 
men. 

Senator Cuarman. You spoke of the experiment conducted a few 
years ago at Fort Knox, which was on the whole very successful, I 
understand. 

General Collins, do you believe there is any more likelihood of the 
average boy 18 or 19 years old becoming addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating beverages if he is in the Army than there would be if he re- 
mains at home or was in college somewhere in the United States? 

General Coturs. I do not believe so, Senator. I think that the 
corner poolroom in a small town is just as dangerous, far more dan- 
gerous, than any Army post I have ever lived on. 

Senator CHapMan. Thank you. That is all for e present. 

Senator Jounson. The Chair should apologize. I did not under- 
stand you had any questions, but I enjoyed what you said possibly 
more than anybody in the room. I do not want to discourage you 
from making observations of that type. 

The Chair wants to take notice of the presence of Senator Hen- 
drickson, of New Jersey, who was kind enough to come here and 
participate in the hearing. Senator Hendrickson, we want you to 
know our committee will be pleased for you to ask any questions that 
may come to your mind during the hearing this afternoon. 

Senator Saltonstall? 

Senator Sautronstatu. I think there are just two questions, General 
Collins, I would like to ask. Perhaps Senator Chapman covered it in 
his last question to you. 

From your experience in World War II as a commanding officer, 
did you find in foreign countries and the emotions of combat and 
everything else that an 18-year-older can take as good care of himself 
morally and spiritually and in his habits as can a 19-year-old or 20- 
year-old man? 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir; I believe so. 

Senator SaLroNsTaLL. From the point of view of the worry of the 
parent about a boy of 18 going into the services, there is no distinction 
in your mind between an ‘18- year-older and a 19-year-older or 20-year- 
older ? 

(ceneral Cotnins. None that is distinguishable to me, Senator. 

Senator Sauronstatn. And your troubles abroad with these people 
that you say were somewhat of a care to you, they were not in the 18- 
year-old class any more than in the older groups? 

General Cotttns. No, sir. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. Now there is just one other question I would 
like to ask you. You mentioned that you wanted to take in, not to 
lower the physical or mental standards, but perhaps to fit into the 
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services, people who were not physically of combat possibilities. | 
have in mind, for instance, a perfectly mentally fit boy with one arm, 
we will say, as an example. 

Now, if we take him into the service under some terms of this act, 
first, in your opinion can you use him in a desk job or any other kind 
of a job? 

General Cottrns. If he has special qualifications, Senator, we could 
use him in certain categories of work. Of course, a man without one 
arm is somewhat handicapped in many of our tasks. 

Senator Sarronstau. [ use that as an extreme example. 

General Cottins. Yes. But the basic point is definitely valid. In 
other words, there are places in the Army where we can use men who 
are mentally all right but who have some physical defect which would 
make them incompetent for active field duty. 

Senator SarronstaLL, Then if you take a man like that, the thing 
that sticks in my mind very much is: Haven't we got to, in protec- 
tion of the Government, work out some different form of pension 
system or retirement system or something of that kind ? 

General Cotiins. Of course, it would be noted on his record that he 
had come into the service with a disability of some character, and I 
think that it would be well to look into what provision might have to 
be written into the act for the protection of the Government. 

Senator SatronstTatL. I think that is all. 

Senator Jonnson. Since the present pension laws provide that the 
Government must pay upon aggravation incurred in service, it would 
be very important to have that gone into. 

General CotirNs. Right, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. General Collins, on the question here of just how 
immediate and how urgent this emergency may be—novw, I believe 
I can state what the people do not understand about this bill, this 
program. If the situation is not urgent enough or immediate enough 
to require using nonfather married men between 19 and 26 and say 
veterans that did not have over 6 months’ service, if it is not immediate 
and urgent enough to require them, how is it urgent and immediate 
enough to require these 18-year-olds ? 

Now, if you can shed any light on that, I think you will not only 
help us, but help the American people in their thinking. 

General Cotirns, The fact is that the estimates of strength that we 
require and the numbers of persons that are available to serve are such 
that it does require, will require this year, the draft either of 18-year- 
olds, not all of them but a certain number of them, or else the draft of 
these veterans or nonveterans who do have dependents. That part 
is a mathematical proposition. There are just not enough persons 
available in the pool for selection to meet the requirements of the 
services at present. 

Senator Stennis. I am sure of that, but I do not think that quite 
goes to the situation. The people do not understand, they do not 
agree with the conclusion of so many military men that a boy is just 
as well off morally and spiritually in the service as out, and that is no 
reflection on the services, I do not think your illustration there about 
the corner poolroom answers the question either, because after all, a 
small percent of our young men frequent those corner poolrooms, 
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but the people « cannot understand why it is necessary to take the 18- 
year olds if it is not necessary to take this other group that I have 
referred to. 

According to the figures, as I understand them, if you take these 
married and nonchildren men, this group between 19 and 26, and 
veterans say of not over 6 months’ service, you would have enough to 
meet your present situation anyway. 

General Cortans. That is my understanding, Senator. That is 
the alternative, as I understand it, although frankly I have not had 
the opportunity personally to go into the details of these figures. 

Senator Srennis. The 18- year-old boy is really just easier for you 
to handle, too; is he not? He is more susceptible to your training? 

General Cotiins. I think he is perhaps a little bit more alert. 

Senator Stennis. More ready to go? 

General Couiins. More ready to go. He is generally in better shape 
physically. 

Senator Stennis. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JouNSoN. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. General Collins, assuming that we adopted a pro- 
gram for 3,462,000 members of the armed services as contemplated by 
this bill, your program of enlistments would continue, would it not? 

General Cotiins. It would for the present, Senator; yes. 

Senator Morse. No present contemplation of ending the program of 
enlistment ? 

General Coutitns. No, sir; not under the present figures. 

Senator Morse. Out of that total number of 3,462,000, what is the 
best estimate of the Defense Establishment as to how many of them 
you could get through enlistments ? 

” General Corzans. I have just been told 550,000. I do not have those 
details myself here. That is so far as the Army is concerned. 

Senator Morse. And the Navy and the Air Force, judging from past 
experience—although their spokesmen can best testify, I agree— 
but judging from past experience, they would get a much larger ‘share. 

General Cot1ins. They would get a larger proportion, 

Senator Morse. Larger proportion ? 

General CoLLrns. Right, sir. 

Senator Morse. And so you would have, then, a very wpe — 
number of 3,462,000 that would be enlisted for a period of 3 ye 

General Cottins. Three years or longer, 

Senator Morse. Three years or longer; i is that right? 

General Cottins. Some would be in under the law, as Senator Sal- 
tonstall pointed out earlier, some would be in for 21 months, but the 
bulk would be either 3 years or longer. 

Senator Morse. So for any sudden over- -night emergency that 
might develop, after the first 21 months, you would still have in the 
Armed Forces a substantial number of your 3,462,000 who would have 
been continuously beyond the 21 months, would you not? 

General Contins. Well, so far as the Army is concerned, it would 
be less than half. In other words, we would have roughly five hundred 
thousand enlistees and eight hundred and odd thousand who had 
come in under the Selective Service Act. 

Senator Morse. For the Navy and the Air Force it would be larger 
and for the Army you would have a continuation of half a million. 
General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Morse. In turn supplemented by men who have had the 
training of the 21 months’ program in case you had to draw them 
right back in. 

General Cortrns, Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. So we need to keep in mind the fact that under 
your present enlistment program it does not follow that the adoption 
of a 21-month program in lieu of a 27-month program would leave 
this Nation some morning with a Defense Establishment consisting 
of a great many savename of men inadequately trained within your 
3,462,000 group; isn’t that true? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. I hope you will pardon me, Mr. Chairman, for 
dwelling on this, because I think this 21-month 

Senator JoHnson. The Chair thinks it is very important. 

Senator Morse. This 21 months’ issue is very important. I would 
like to repeat what I asked the admiral this morning. I have such 
confidence in the witnesses today that I would like to get your indi- 
vidual opinion. 

The 21 months’ program would give you men in the Army in the 
course of a few years a much larger reservoir of potential military 
manpower that already has been through basic training, which you 
men have testified is of such great importance—and I certainly agree 
with you—and at least 15 months’ training over and above the 6 
months’ basic, taking into account what the chairman and you have 
pointed out here this afternoon, that that 15-month period is cut 
down somewhat by transit; but, of course, that is not without its 
training advantages, too. In time of war a man has to be transferred. 

General Coturns. Yes; but it detracts from the training because by 
the time a man has been waiting around at a port after his basic 
period of training is completed, and then a long journey overseas, and 
so on, we have to go back and do a little bit more over again as soon 
as he joins his unit. It is not valuable in training. 

Senator Jonnson. It cuts down his combat service. 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you mean to say, General, that during that 

eriod, those few months, accepting the figures you and the chairman 
1ave pointed out—cut it down to a year of actual field training, as I 
understand it—that that would not be without some value to that 
soldier by way of training? 

General Cottins. I would say its value would be in one field, Sena- 
tor Morse, and that is a rather important field. That is, learning 
patience. One of the things a soldier, particularly an American 
soldier, has difficulty learning is the business of patience. It is in- 
evitable that there is a lot of waiting around that has to be done. To 
that extent I would agree. 

Senator Knowtanp. Hurry up and wait. 

General Cottins. That is right. Much as we decry that—and I 
certainly personally decry it—nevertheless, a certain amount of it is 
completely inevitable. 

Senator SauronsTatL. Does that prepare him for coming before a 
congressional committee? 

General Cotirns. Right, sir. 
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Senator Morse. We could go into the kind of training you could 
vive him in that time that you do not give him now, we can go into 
that at a later time and place. 

General Cottins. We do give him training aboard ship and en 
route, but its value is less. wn 

Senator Jonson. We want him to get all the training he can, but 
we prefer the best. If it is only training in patience, that 1s important, 
but in addition to training you must have some time for service. The 
point is that with leave, transportation, training, and patience train- 
ing, you finally end up with a man who is available only 10, 12, or 14 
months for service. That is the fundamental difficulty with the short 
period of 21 months’ service. _ i 

Senator Morse. I am willing to discuss it on the basis of a 12- 
month figure and eliminate for the moment any benefit that might 
come during the other months of training, which raises the ques- 
tion as to whether or not there can be considerable improvement 
in the type of training you give during the so-called period of 
patient waiting—and I have a suspicion that there could be a great im- 
provement there—but you at least have this body of men who have 
had 12 months of field training, and under the 21-month program 
you would increase the total number in your reservoir much more 
rapidly than you would under the 27-month period. Do you agree 
with that? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; and if that was the only object of this 
bill, then we would be satisfied with the 21-month period of service. 
But this is a combination bill. It is designed to meet our current 
needs in the field for trained men with units in action or ready for 
action, units that can be sustained, plus the beginning of building 
up of a backlog of trained men for our Reserve forces. 

It does two things. It is not just merely to build up men for later 
use with our Reserve forces. 

Senator Morse. I want to come to the Reserve matter in a minute. 
I recognize this is a dual-purpose bill and that is why I have so 
much trouble discussing the matter with the Defense Establishment, 
because when I go down the line on one purpose, you always want 
to get me off on the other purpose. Now I have you, and now I 
don’t. ‘That is pretty much the position in which I find you. I am 
going to stick to one purpose at a time. 

Let me say, as I said to the admiral this morning, if it were not 
for the immediate emergency, if it were not for the fact that the 
American people, I think, overwhelmingly support the idea that 
we have to do everything necessary to meet the immediate emer- 
gency, we would not have a chance with a bill like this in the ab- 
sence of such an emergency of 27 months’ service. I do not think 
the American people would go for 27 months of service for a perma- 
uent Military Establishment in the absence of a showing that there 
is an emergency that might involve us overnight in a war with Rus. 
sia. My prediction may be wrong, I am not a very good predicter, as 
has been demonstrated in the past, but I will take my chances on 
that one. 

I do not think you can get along on a 27-month program for the 
second so-called purpose of this bill. I think you are too high for 
that purpose. 

General Cotiins. It will produce sufficient men, in our judgment, 
Senator Morse, for the longer-range purpose. Now, of course, you 
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understand that the bill does have a flexible provision in it whereby 
as time went on, if we did not need to keep men for the full 27 months, 
men could be released after a much lesser period of training, maybe as 
low as 6 months. 

Senator Morse. As I said this morning on that, General, I do not 
find that very persuasive, because it has not been my observation that 
once you pass a piece of legislation with that provision for 27 months, 
that there sc ever be much modification, that I would much rather 
go along with a proposal of 21 months and then if in the course of 
that 21 months developments show that we need to revise it at a 
later Congress for a longer period of service for new trainees, all 
right, but I think the American people are entitled to be certain that 
we are taking a step here that carries out what the need is, but no 
more than the need, and I want to do whatever is necessary to meet 
the emergency need. 

As to your second purpose, as I say, most respectfully, I think you 
have it too high for the second purpose, because if you did not have 
the emergency, I do not think you could get support for the 27 months’ 
program. 

General Cotuins. I wonder if I could answer part of your state- 
ment. 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

General Coruins. The point that you made about the necessity of 
the immediate present being the determining factor, I agree with, and 
that is the reason why I say that the period of service must be 27 
months and not a shorter period like 21 months. 

To me the law is wise in its provision, which provides for the mini- 
mum requirements of the present and then permits a scaling down of 
the period of service as the requirement is lessened. To me that is 
logical. 

Senator Morse. We adopted the 21-month program, we have got 
them in there to the numbers that you want for the next 21 months. 

General Coturns. In a very ineffective way. 

Senator Morsr. Why? What difference in training would there be 
now? What difference of training would there be for the next 21 
months? 

General Cottrns. I am talking about meeting the current require- 
ments. It is inefficient because of the reasons we have already out- 
lined, that total time of useful service is so greatly reduced, that the 
money you spend in training this man, equipping him, and transport- 
ing him overseas, which is a very costly process, your return, in my 
judgment, is relatively ineffective. I do not think any businessman 
would run an establishment on that basis, and I do not think we ought 
to run a governmental proposition on such a basis. 

Senator Morse. I do want to repeat what I said on another day, 
that when you get to the matter of cost, when you are dealing with 
a question of whether or not a man is going to be kept in 21 months or 
27 months, I say the place to economize is some place else other t/ian 
in the place of keeping a man in an extra 6 months just to save this 
country some money. I would rather save that money by more care- 
ful scrutiny of matériel contracts and procurement policies and that 
kind of an economy rather than to economize at the expense of a 
man being required to serve longer in the Army if you can show you 
can accomplish the same military objectives otherwise. 
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General Cottins. That was only part of my answer. It was not 
just a matter of cost. I say it is a matter of efficiency also for your 
if units, 

Pa Senator Jounson. Does it add up to this: that you are confronted 
' __ with two alternatives—one, training plus service; two, more trained 
~ men but lessservice. Is that right? 

General CotiiNs. Essentially, yes. 

Senator Jounson. Of the two you prefer training and more service 
to more trained men and less service ? 

General Cotuins. Certainly under the present circumstances. 

Senator Jounson. In the emergency that confronts us at this mo- 
ment ¢ 

General Cotitins. Right, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. In other words, you must have a maximum num- 
ber of divisions out of the minimum intake? 

General Cotuins. That is right. 

Senator JonNnson. And in order to get divisions you must have 
training. But you must have more than training, you must have 
more service. 

General Cottins. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. And your problem is, that all these people we 
are sending to schoo] do not produce combat divisions. Vou need 
those divisions as soon as you can get them. 

General Cotirs. That is right. 

Senator CuapMaNn, If you release them in 21 months, you will have 
only partially trained men instead of really well trained ones; is that 
right ? 

General Cotzins. I think you would have them sufficiently well 
trained for the purpose. I think Senator Morse is right about that. 
In other words, from a long-range point of view, with respect to the 
training part of this bill, you do not need any more than 21 months. 
It is the current situation where you need effective men in units where 
I say that it is infinitely better to have a 27-month period than to 
have a 21-month period. 

Senator Morsr. I want to hold to the emergency period and get 
through with it just as quickly as I can. I want to hold to the emer- 
gency period. 

If in the next 4 years—and I understand they are considered critical 
years—if any time within the next 4 years war with Russia breaks 
out, what would be better for our country, to have a larger pool of 
trained men with a 21-month program or a smaller pool of trained 
men with a 27-month program, knowing full well that when that war 
breaks out, we are then going to have to take a great many men and 
get them into combat far short of 21 months, which I think works a 
great disadvantage to those men in an emergency period, if we have 
got a chance now to increase the insurance, so to speak, the insurance 
of training on a larger pool of men to meet the critical 4 years ahead ? 
I should think that would be a sounder policy than to train a smaller 
group a longer period of time, but weaken the insurance training of a 
much larger group of men that you know you are going to throw into 
combat very soon after war with Russia breaks out, if it breaks out, 
within a short period of time. That is my thesis. 

General Cottins. I do not think the two alternatives are as clear- 
cut as that, Senator Morse. To go back, I say that to meet the present 
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emergency it is important that there be a minimum of 27 months of 
service. Now if that did not provide an adequate reservoir of trained 
men for our later forces, then I would be in favor of reducing the 
period of service. But, in my judgment, it will provide over a period 
of time an adequate reservoir of men to fill out the units as they are 
required and as they can be equipped. 

Senator Morse. I understand your point of view, and I wanted to 
get it clear for the record. I do not share it. I want to ask a question 
or two on the Reserve program. 

You pointed out here that one of our objectives, of course, is to 
build up the Reserves with this 21-month period. These men are not 
going to be through at the end of 27 months, they are going into the 
Reserve, and they will be built up, and I am all for that. 

Can’t we accomplish, however, some of that same objective with a 
21-month period of service and a greater concentration of training 

rogram within the Reserves in letting these men get back home, get 
yack to school, get back to their families, get back to industrial life, 
but devoting from 21 months on a greater amount of service to a 
Reserve program ? 

General Cotiins. Well, of course, it is very, very difficult to dupli- 
cate out in Reserve units the type of training that a man gets when he 
is inan active-duty unit. There isa matter of firing, the matter of team 
play between infantry, artillery, tanks, and air, for example, which 
is utterly essential in a modern organization. 

It is exceedingly difficult to give that type of practical training in 
our Reserve components, except during the limited period when they 
are called to active field duty during the summer months. It is almost 
impossible really to duplicate that. That is the vital thing that they 
do get when on active duty. 

Now I am heartily in favor of strengthening the training part of 
our Reserve program when a man. does revert to a Reserve status, of 
course. But the details of that, Senator, are really I believe, beyond 
the scope of this particular inquiry. I would be happy to discuss it 
with you any time. 

Senator Morse. I think the details are beyond it, but the question 
of policy is not, because I give you no news when I tell you members 
of this committee are constantly bombarded by the criticisms of failure 
on the part of the Military Establishment to build up our Reserves 
now to the point they ought to be built up. That is one of the criti- 
cisms of the Pentagon Building. 

I ask you this: What do you contemplate doing by way of an aug- 
mented Reserve program during the 27-month period while this is 
being put in operation, from now until the end of 27 months? 

General Cottins. We favor an increased period of active-duty 
training each year. We have asked for in the current appropriations 
a material increase in the funds that are available for the drill periods, 
not only for the National Guards but also for the Organized Reserves. 
We have recently set up a new system of theoretical training—that is, 
training of our Reserve units—with at least one military district in 

ach State. 

In other words, we have decentralized down lower and put more 
trainers into the field with our Reserve units. That is all part of an 
integrated plan for improving the character of the training that the 
Reserve organizations get. 
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Senator Morse. I am going to close my questioning on this matter, 
General, by saying that I am going to submit to you in a letter 
tomorrow a series of proposals that I “understand are being suggested 
or will be suggested to the Pentagon Building for building 1 up the 
Reserves now. I am not competent to pass judgment on the merits 
of these proposals. I shall appreciate very much if you will have 
the appropriate officals in the Pentagon Building prepare a memoran- 
dum and tell me to what extent they are sound and to what extent you 
think they need to be modified and why, because I am satisfied on this 
eg of policy, that there is a need for a more concrete program for 

the Reserves now as part and parcel of this military manpower 
progr am. 

I think, General, that if we will give more attention to a concrete 
Reserve program now, we will help solve to the greater satisfaction to 
at least some of us some of the difficulties that we are having with the 
bill in its present form. 

General Couns. I will be very happy to see those suggestions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an observation 
and then have the General discuss it briefly if he will. . 

General, this bill that we have under consideration is not, of course, 

, popular move with our people, but I think they consider it a must 
ad there is no question, 1 am sure, in the minds of Congress. 

However, there are those who oppose the 18-year age, those who 
oppose the 27 months’ service, those who oppose the veterans going 
in, and those who favor the student remaining in school, and so forth, 
and so on. 

Added all together, it makes a considerable opposition to this bill. 

General, what I would like for you to do for us, if you will—have 
we had any lessons in our present situation in Korea that begs the 
immediate passage of this bill? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; | would say that we definitely have. I 
would like to review for you the condition which existed at the begin- 
ning of the Korean eonflict. Our forces in J: pan were roughly at 
about two-thirds strength, and the number of divisions we had active 

nthe Army was much less than now. The regiments in General Mac- 
Arthur’ s command had two battalions, for example, instead of three. 
In order to bring his forces up to anything like effective fighting 
condition, it was necessary for us to practically clean out the Regular 
Army back here at home. We sent two additional divisions over to 
reenforce him; we had to send a number of additional artillery bat- 
talions, a number of additional infantry battalions that had to be 
taken out of the Regular forces here at home. 

That still did not meet General MacArthur’s requirements, and it 
was then necessary for us to go into our Reserves to get additional 
— men in order to send out to him to meet his requirements. If 

had had a large pool of young trained men that had not yet taken 

on the marital state and acquired family responsibilities, dependents, 

dso on, and those men had recently had training, it would have 

mia ade our job of bringing our forces up to effective fighting strength 
infinitely easier. 

| think that is one of the main purposes behind this bill that must 
not be lost sight of. As Senator Morse pointed out, totally aside from 
the current emergency, the American people should have learned by 
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now that when you meet a sudden emergency, it is imperative that 
we have trained men to fill out our Regular Army units. 

Our general policy has been to keep a relatively small standing Army 
and to rely on our Reserve forces, but the National Guard units that 
come to active duty today, come in at roughly 50 percent strength. 
‘They have to be filled out with men now from selective service because 
we 2 not have the pool of young trained, vigorous men immediately 
available to fill them out. 

So that, I think, is one of the essential features of this bill, and how- 
ever distasteful it is to us Americans to have to go to this type of 
system in peacetime, in my opinion the condition of the world is such 
that we have got to do it now. 

Senator Hunt. I think your observation is very helpful for the 
record. 

Senator Jounson. Does that conclude your questions ? 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges? 

Senator Brivcres. No questions. 

Senator SauronsTALL. Senator Johnson. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SavronstaLi. Might I ask one more question which you 
and I discussed very briefly ¢ 

I think one point, General, you have not covered—will an ROTC 
program of 50,000 men a year and your West Point graduates give you 
enough young trained officers in the Army to take care of the near 
term future along the lines you have just talked in answer to Senator 
Morse about trained men in the services in view of possible casualties 
and other losses? 

General CoLiins. No, sir; we do not depend solely on the Military 
Academy and the ROTC. We also have a system of officer candidate 
schools, which furnishes us a very important part of the officer corps 
of the Army. The Army has always had its officer personnel come 
from basically those sources—from West Point, from our splendid 
ROTC system, and from the ranks of the Army. Some of our finest 
leaders, including a number of our Army commanders, have come 
from the ranks of the Army. That is nothing new inthe Army. We 
have always done that, and intend to continue it. 

Senator SaLTonstati. That will give you enough trained officers? 

General Cours. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTronsTaLu. In the junior grades? 

General Cotuins. Yes, sir; I believe it will. 

Senator Jounson. Is it a fair statement to say that this is the di- 
lemma which faces us: either reduce the projected size of our Army, 
Navy, and Air Force or draft veterans, many of whom were drafted 
at 18 in the last war, or draft fathers, or draft 18-year-olds? 

General Coturs. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jonson. Faced with that dilemma, is it fair to say that 
you, as Chief of Staff of the United States Army, recommend thie 
drafting of 18-year-olds for the term of service and under the condi- 
tions as outlined in the bill before us. 

General Cottins. I do so recommend. 

Senator Jounson. General Collins, you have testified very fully 
and fairly, and I want to congratulate you. When we add up all your 
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testimony and summarize it in a sentence, does it come down to the 
fact that you support the proposed legislation and the policy on which 
it has been based, fully, completely, without reservation or qualifica- 
tion, as being in the best interests of both the prospective inductee and 
the security of the United States of America? 

General Cotxins. I do. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, General, There.is one 
other thing. 

Are you as pleased as I am at the evidence of cooperation and co- 
ordination among the staffs of the Army, the Navy, and the Air 
Force, the Secretaries of those Departments and the Secretary of 
Defense? In my mind, it is almost a miracle that we can bring to this 
Congress a bill in which all of them completely, absolutely, and 
without qualification agree. 

General Cotiins. I certainly am. 

Senator JoHNson. It is an indication that unification is working, 
is it not? 

General Cottins. It is working, Senator. 

Senator Jonson. Thank you, General. 

The committee is delighted that General Vandenberg has joined 
us. The committee will go into executive session for a brief period 
with General Vandenberg and General Collins in order that General 
Collins, at the end of that period, may return to his overloaded desk 
at the Pentagon. We wits then hear General Vandenberg in open 
session. 

(Whereupon, at 3:15 p. m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
immediately in executive session.) 

(The subcommittee having had an executive session, resumed its 
open session as follows :) 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

For the benefit of those who are interested, General Bradley will 
appear on Monday morning. The members of the committee thought 
that they would like to have a brief report from General Vandenberg 
and General Collins on their trip. Thus we had an executive session. 
They spent about 10 minutes each in giving us their impressions, 
and submitted themselves to questioning by members of the com- 
mittee. Because of the time consumed, it was not indicated that we 
should have General Bradley this afternoon. We are scheduling him 
to appear at 10:30 o’clock Monday morning. 

General Vandenberg, the committee is delighted to welcome you 
here. We understand you have a prepared statement. 

We are particularly grateful to you for taking the time to visit with 
us and to give us your views so soon after your long journey. The 


. 


committee will be glad to have you proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
ACCOMPANIED BY BRIG. GEN. H. C. PARKS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 


General VanpenperG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ welcome this opportunity to appear before the committee in 
upport of the Department of Defense proposed legislation on uni- 
versal military service and training. 
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There is little that I can add to the testimony of Admiral Sher- 
man, General Collins, and other Department of Defense witnesses 
who have appeared before you. I would, however, like to person- 
ally assure the committee that the Air Force strongly endorses and 
supports the program presented to you by the Department of De- 
fense. We feel that it will provide us, as well as the other services, 
with a-dependable, enduring and flexible system which will insure 
a continuing capability of meeting our manpower requirements— 
both in the active Air Force and in our Reserve components. 

During the hearings your committee has been conducting, I un- 
derstand many problems in the manpower and personnel field have 
been considered. In the short time since my return from the Far 
East last night I have been unable to review the full scope of your 
investigations. However, there are a few significant aspects of the 
Air Force personnel program relating to your hearings which | 
would particularly like to discuss today. 

Senator Jonnson. At that point, General Vandenberg, would you 
care to tell the committee whether or not you and your staff partici- 
pated in the formulation of the legislation before us, and the policy 
on which it is based ? 

General Vanprenperc. Yes, sir; we did. On the Secretary level 
led by Mr. Zuckert, and by General Parks, who is with me here, on 
our staff level. 

Senator Jonnson. You endorse that legislation without qualifica- 
tion ? 

General Vanpensera. I do, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. All right. 

General Vanvenserc. The controlling principles around which the 
Air Force personnel program is developed are: 

First: To maintain the force-in-being to the maximum extent 
possible on a volunteer, long-service basis. 

Second: To maintain the qualitative standards for such a force 
at a level which will produce a hard core of high competence as a 
base on which mobilization can be effected rapidly and without 
harmful dilution of combat capability. 

Third: To maintain throughout the build-up the highest possible 
state of combat readiness and effectiveness in those forces with H- 
hour missions to include the immediate air offensive, the air defense 
of the United States, and associated early warning and air transport 
requirements. 

Fourth: To assure that personnel are recruited and trained in the 
numbers and at the times essential to phase into the over-all program ; 
and 

Fifth: To meet accelerated force requirements on a planned pro- 
gram that phases the flows of all resources toward the end objectives 
vithout the development of undesirable surpluses, shortages, or avoid- 
able wastage. 

The capability to recruit volunteers has risen sharply and would 
ideally satisfy the first two principles—maintenance of a volunteer 
force and the attraction of quality into the basic core on which a force 
must mobilize. Fulfilment of these two principles without reference 
to the others would dictate that extreme measures be taken at once to 
make capacity available for the acceptance of all volunteers who apply. 
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In these times of increasing tension and still unpredictable outcome, 
the single principle which must not be compromised is the maintenance 
and augmentation of the critical H-hour fighting capabilities of the 
Air Force. This includes the Strategic Air Cc ommand, the Air 
Defense Command, the associated support of the Military Air Trans- 
port Serv ice, and many other related functions. 

Almost as vital, we must avoid foundering the training function 
from which any w ar force must grow. Asa result of the Presidential 
declaration of emergency in mid-December and the larger military 
forces associated therewith, the Air Force instituted planning to phase 
all elements of a complex ‘struc ture toward the increased objectives. 

The resulting program recognizes the importance of avoiding dilu- 
tion or divergence of combat units of the force-in-being which. “would 
in any way detract from their primary job of being constantly ready 
and effective. 

To accomplish this protection of the combat capabilities of our now 
existent forces and to simultaneously and rapidly increase the size 
of these forces compels the ordering to active duty of a major portion 
of our civilian components. With “the exception of a very few units 

that have no counterpart in the Reserve forces, all of our increased 
number of combat units will be attained through the ordering to duty 
of Air National Guard and Air Reserve units. 

But this will not be enough. The Military Air Transport Service, 
the training system, our logistics system and many other functions 
essential to. increasing and ‘effective forces must be augmented with 
trained and experienced officers and men. It will be riecessary to order 
to duty approximately 60,000 personnel from the Volunteer Reserve. 

Senator SatronstaLut. Mr. Chairman, might I ask one question? 
I am afraid I have got to leave. 

General Vandenberg, your Volunteer Reserve and, of course, the 
Air Reserve units in the National Guard, are composed to a great 
degree of men who have been in the last war, seen service in the last 
war, are they not, particularly the Reserve units ? 

General Vanpenpere. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsra.w. Is it your intention if this bill becomes law 
and the new boys come into this, either through volunteering or selec- 
tive service, to gradually let those men, assuming that there is no 
terrific emergency, go out of service—those Reserve units go out of 
service, those Reserve boys 

General VANDENBERG. Ves sir. 

Senator Savronsratn. So that you would gradually replace the 
present veteran, Reserve veteran, with the young men? 

General Vanprennerc. That is correct, sir. 

Senator SaALronsraut. And it is only fair, is it not, to replace them 
with a man who has not seen combat service rather than to take the 
older man who has seen combat service, and keep him in? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

There is an additional factor to that, Senator Saltonstall. Many of 
our Reserve units are fighter units, and there reaches an age very 
rapidly where a pilot is too old to effectively utilize his skill. 

We are not getting at the present time much turn- -over, and, there- 
fore, the age limit of some of our Reserve units, especially those of 
the National Guard, is getting almost to the limit of where we can be 
really effective. 
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Senator Sauronstaty. So that from your point of view this bil! 
is necessary—I was going to use the word “absolutely” necessary— 
but it is advisable in order to replace these older men. 

General VANpENBERG. That is one of the reasons; yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstautui. And it is also fairer. 

General VaNpDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauTonstaLu. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Had you planned to call up any older reservists 
who can perform only administrative functions ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, there will be. 

Senator Jonnson. You are short in that field, too, of people of 
high rank at the present time ¢ 

General Vanpenserc. No. Would you repeat that question, Sen- 
ator? 

Senator Jonnson. Let me put it on the line. Under your order of 
yesterday are you likely to call people with rather high ranks who 
may be in the Reserve, but who are not in your combat groups? 

General Vanpenperc. In those categories, where we need specialists, 
and we cannot quickly train for their replacement, we will have to; yes, 
sir. 

Senator Jonnson. General, do the photographers bother you? 

General VANpENBeRG. They do not bother me at all. 

Senator Jonnson. Go ahead. 

General VANDENBERG. Since these requirements are just as essentia! 
to increased air power as the combat units themselves, it is necessary 
that the ordering to duty of organized units and individuals of the 
Volunteer Reserve to be a concurrent program phased to achieve the 
necessary objective. 

Senator Morse. On this Reserve matter, General, that you are 
calling up now, are you planning to proceed immediately during this 
27-month period to organize some new Reserve units ? 

General Vanpenpera. We hope to phase out the people that we are 
calling in to reestablish Reserve units in various localities. 

The increase in military personnel strength is necessarily geared 
to the predicted availability of airdromes, aircraft, tools, equipment, 
and all of the other essential parts of an effective force. The accelera- 
tion of any single element of this complex situation beyond the 
capability of the others does not contribute to effectiveness. In fact, 
the creation of surpluses to programed requirements can dilute 
effectiveness since it requires diversion of effort and resources. This 
is particularly true in the case of personnel. While it is not only 
possible but frequently desirable to buy matériel and store it against 
known future requirements, “storage” of people leads to low morale, 
loss of initiative, discontent, and the generation of the too many with 
too little to do, a situation so harmful to fighting trim in a combat unit. 

The Air Force has rapidly become a complex organization. The 
simple wood and linen airplane of a few years ago that required a 
minimum of skilled technical adjustment is gone forever. Today’s 
weapons are intricate and complex, exploiting all of the developments 
of science and engineering. The program which makes these weapons 
effective must be as carefully assembled and controlled as the weapon 
itself. 

The carefully planned Air Force program seeks to avoid unbalanced 
conditions. It follows an accelerating rate which focuses all efforts 
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and resources toward attaining the objective of greater combat cap- 
ability at the earliest practicable date. The program is designed to 
permit the orderly and rapid ot to the larger forces that would 
be essential should war occur or to level off at such strength as the 
future situation may dictate. 

As the procurement of recruits is geared to the capacity of indoc- 
trination training facilities, and the Indoctrination Division output 
to the capacity of technical training facilities, and technical training 
facilities to the expansion requirements of the program, the entire 
operation from recruitment to operating in a unit as a trained spe- 
cialist can be complete, orderly, economical, and conducive to good 
morale. These factors as applied to the individual are those which 
are required to maintain the high unit effectiveness and readiness 
which is dictated by the present world situation. Action has been 
taken to increase the training facilities for both indoctrination and 
technical training which will satisfy the requirements for basically 
trained personnel and skilled specialists by the target date of the 
present program. 

Senator Jounson. That means that even though you are going to 
practically double your Air Force out of the contemplated program, 
you are absolutely sure that you are going to have the necessary 
processing facilities, training facilities, housing facilities, to accom- 
modate the huge increase by the time we get them in ? 

General VaNpENBERG. Yes, sir; that 1s our endeavor. There are 
many unknowns in there, such as the rate of production of airplanes, 
strikes, but the facilities, as a whole, are geared so that the whole 
operation comes out at the end with the airplanes and the units and 
the trained specialists as completely on the dot as we can anticipate 
at this time. 

Senator Jounson. It is your present belief that this will be at- 
tained ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. It is, sir. 

The Air Force is fully cognizant of the criticality of manpower. 
It recognizes a responsibility to so plan its own programs as to present 
at all times that manning level essential to the development of its own 
and other military forces and the vast industrial effort essential in 
support thereof. 

The United States Air Force has a positive and functioning pro- 
gram for the control of manpower utilization. It includes four major 
elements: 

(a) Centralizing responsibility for the control of manpower utili- 
zation within one office in Air Force. Headquarters. 

(b) A system of yardsticks and manpower controls derived from 
World War II experience and brought up to date. These are used to 
determine the number of people needed to do a particular task or to 
man a unit. 

(c) A personnel allocations procedure which provides each major 
Air Force command with the personnel determined as required to per- 
form the mission assigned to that command. 

(d) A continuing review of the utiliaztion of personnel by Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, through the medium of reports, 
Inspections and supervisory visits. A similar action within each of 
the major Air Force commands through the activity of the command 
manpower groups and through the analysis of reports. 
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This program has been in effect for over 2 years and we believe 
it to be sound. As a further step in manpower utilization, we have 
just completed an overhaul of our system of classifying individuals 
according to their skills. This is designed to improve the use of such 
skills within the Air Force. We rely heavily on our career guidance 
program to place square pegs in square holes. 

There are certain aspects of the present program which influence 
considerably our manpower utilization. It is always difficult to attain 
the desired degree of control in a rapidly expanding program. Fur- 
thermore, the rapid build-up absorbs a large portion of our people 
in the training establishment since men must be properly trained be- 
fore they can be placed in combat units. 

The paramount objective in our manpower utilization program is 
to achieve maximum combat impact from the resources available to 
us. To assure a continuation of maximum availability of combat 
impact when and in the amounts that may be necessary, I can think of 
no better guarantee than the proposed UMST legislation. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, General Vandenberg. 

Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. General, how many of the 3,462,000 contemplated 
by this bill are you going to need for the Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. I would rather give that, if I may, in execu- 
tive session. I believe it is classified. 

Senator JoHnson. General, it has already been given and published 
in the hearing. Secretary Zuckert gave it the other day. 

Senator Morse. I do not need the number; I need it only to ask the 
question so that you will have an idea of what is going on in my 
wheels, if I have any. 

Senator Jounson. It is in excess of 900,000. 

General Parks. If I may clarify the figure, it was 971,000, which 
was associated with the 3.2 million over-all force. 

Senator Morse. Whatever the number is, how many of them do 
you expect to get by enlistment ? 

General VANpDENBERG. I would guess 

Senator Morse. I mean in percentage, not the figure, but  per- 
centagewise. 

General VANpDENBERG. I would guess at the present time we could 
probably get the majority of them, almost all of them, Senator. 

Senator Morse. Almost all ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. You are able at the present time to get almost all you 
need by enlistment—— 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Morse (continuing). Under the present program ? 

General VaANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morsr. That being the case, then the issue of whether we 
have 21 months or 27 months is not of great importance to the Air 
Force, is it? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir, very important. 

Senator Morse. Why? 

General VAnpenbere. I would first like to clarify the first question, 
if I may, Senator Morse, and then go to the other. 

The reason that we prefer not to depend upon volunteer enlistments 
entirely is that that source is very unpredictable. It depends upon 
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so many factors. We believe, that as outlined in this bill, it gives us 
a stable base where if induction is required it is available. 

We, under the prov isions of the bill, intend to continue volunteer 
rec ruiting to the maximum extent possible. 

If I may go to the second point, the skill of an airman by the time 
he finishes his school is re ally just beginning. It takes 8 to ‘12 months 
in our higher specialist sc -hools to train him. 

When he comes out of his technical sc hool he has got the rudime nts 
but to believe that we can train anyone in all the ‘intricacies of the 
various types of equipment that we have in 12 months, and as he gets 
out of the school, , be completely competent, I think we would be fooling 
ourselves. He really starts to put that knowledge into effective use, 
and he really Gans all of the intricacies after the time he gets to 
serving with his unit after he has gotten out of his school, 

Now, the 21-month program. If we were to have that in the Air 
Force, we would have to take a different group and give it a different 
type of training, because in the 21-month bracket, we could not afford 
to give them the longer ty pe of training, because about the time that 
they began to find out what it was all about, they would have to go out. 

Senator Morse. Well, General, 21 or 27 months, you would still have 
this large percentage of enlistees for what, 3 years, would you not / 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. The diffic ulty would come, Senator, 
in having the people in our ‘Reserve forces going out; the only ones 
that we could afford to train would be the people who are in for 4 years. 
Four years, we figure, is about what we would desire to really get good 
out of the people who go into the technical schools. 

Now, if we had only 21-month people, we would have to train them 
only in the lower skills. Those people then would go into the Reserves, 
and instead of building the Reserves, as we ought to have them built, 
we would find that the great majority there were only the lower skilled 
individuals, and the higher skills would have to be in only the Regular 
Air Force. 

Senator Morse. Of course, that raises the question, does it not, as 
to the kind of Reserve program we ought to have. Is your argument 
based upon the assumption that you cannot do a job in the Reserve 
program that you could do from 21 to 27 months in the service? Is 
that not the assumption that you are making? 

General Vanpenpere. No, sir. By the time you take a 21-month 
man and put him through 12 months of schooling, and you add to that 
his time in transit and his leave, which has been ‘explaine d before, and 
he begins to get some few months of practical experience with that 
expensive training in the school, then he goes to his Reserve unit and 
forgets it, or does not practice it and really does not become adept 
in it. You have lost the value, to a great extent, of that 12-month 
training. Because the capacity of our schools is limited, we would 
have to give the people who were going to stay in a longer time the 
higher skills. 

Senator Morse. Of course, General, let us go into the question of 
the school for a moment. Whether you had a 21-month program 

or a 27-month program, the 12-month schooling could be the same, 
could it not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. All right. So we have all got that basic year of 
schooling, and then they have got whatever period of time there is 
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left in the remaining 8 months, 9 months, to put that training into 
practice. Let us assume that we are in the Air Corps here, and we do 
not spend a lot of time in transit. We would be able to get them from 
training fields to wherever you have got to muster them out, I should 
think, rather quickly, so how many months are you going to lose 
out of that remaining 9 months under a 21-month program where you 
sannot actually have them with so-called putting into practice the 
schooling which you gave them for 12 months? 

General VANDENBERG. I would guess that you would lose that part 
of his training where he put his school work, his technical knowledge, 
to practical experience. 

Senator Morse. Would he not be doing anything of that sort during 
those remaining 9 months? 

General VANpDENBERG. Very little, sir. We would have about 
enough time so that at the time when he became really valuable, the 
time just approaching over the horizon when he was going to be some 
good, and would have that knowledge thoroughly imbued, so that he 
would not forget it, he would go out. 

Senator Morse. What do you do with the man after the 12 months 
of schooling? That is where I get lost in the discussion. What hap- 
pens to him after he completes the schooling, the 12 months of it? 

General VaNpEensERG. Well, in the 21 or the 27-month program ? 

Senator Morse. In the 21. 

General VANDENBERG. In the 21-month program, with his leave and 
time in travel and so forth, he would just about get into a unit and 
begin to put this training to practical test, and he would have to go out. 

Senator Morse. Well, you are going to take more of his time in 
what General Collins testified was this patient waiting period ap- 
parently than the Army is, which is quite a surprise to me. I could 
see more cause for it in the Army, but I do not know why he would 
have to be waiting around after 12 months of schooling most of the 
remaining 9 months’ period in order to get out of the service. 

Now, after he has completed 12 months of training, of schooling, 
he is ready now to put into practice his schooling. How many months 
of the remaining 9 months is he going to be putting it into practice! 
Certainly he is not going to be wasting the 9 months. 

General VanpeNnverc. Can I have General Parks try to clarify it? 

Senator Morse. I wish somebody would. 

Senator Jounson. How much of those remaining 9 months will be 
left for combat service? That is what he wants to know. 

General Parks. That is correct, and 9 months is an awfully small 
return for 12 months of extensive technical training, and it is our 
opinion that we could not justify giving that type of training to a 
21-month-term-of-service individual. We do not feel at this time in 
the Air Force that we can afford the luxury of such a training program 
which would be of benefit really only to our civilian components. 

Senator Morse. What are you going to do with him in the Reserve 
when he gets out? Is he not going to continue? Are you not going 
to give him any of that training in the Reserve? 

General Parxs. That is correct. His training will be continued, 
particularly if he goes to an organized unit. 

Senator Morse. If there is any one branch in the service in which 
you could have a most efficient and effective Reserve program of prac- 
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tical training it is the Air Force of all the services. I think that is one 
Reserve service in which you could have the best program of actual 
practical training after you brought him out after 21 months. 

General Parks. Our prime consideration right now, though, Sen- 
ator Morse, is to build the combat effectiveness of our force in being 
in the Air Force. Once we have accomplished that, and built an air 
force of the 971,000, or whatever ultimate strength it may be, and 
that force is stabilized and ready to go to war, then we can afford the 
luxury of concentrating a great deal more of our effort toward build- 
ing up our Reserve components, 

Senator Morsg, Are you not overlooking the fact that most of those 
men whom you will be training will be enlistees that you are going to 
have far beyond 27 months? You do not contemplate, as I under- 
stand it, any difficulty in getting most of your men through enlist- 
ments which is, of course, desirable if you can get them that way, I 
should think. 

General Parks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. That gives them to you for a longer period of time, 
and you have got the men there then by choice. 

General Parks, That is right. 

Senator Morse. But we, as Senators—and I say again because I am 
going to close with this, because I want to get into the record this 
point of view for you men to shoot at: This is not the last place you 
are going to hear about it. We have got, as Senators, the question of 
public policy, whether or not we need to take men for 27 months at 
the present time. In view of the argument the military have made 
to us in the past, the nature of the emergency which confronts us 
requires the training of the maximum number of men that we can 
get trained in the shortest period of time; and I repeat, to do that you 
have got to broaden your base. The 21-month program is a program 
in which you broaden the base, and in the 27-month program you 
narrow the base; and you may wake up some morning with an atomic 
war starting, and you will wish then that you had a larger number 
of men trained, which you will not have in a 27-month program. 

General Parks. We would much rather have a smaller Reserve force 
of highly trained individuals than a large force of inadequately 
trained Reserves. 

Senator Morsr, You gentlemen will get that force by enlistment. 
You always have, and there is no reason in the world to think that 
you will not. 

General Parks. Well, as General Vandenberg remarked, Senator 
Morse, right now, based upon our current enlistment trend, there is a 
cood probability that we may. But that future capability is most 
unpredictable, and just for the purpose of continuing your point a 
little bit further, assume that the Air Force in fiscal year 1952 would 
have to induct, say, 100,000 individuals. 

As General Vandenberg has previously indicated, also, we, in order 
to get any return out of those individuals while they are in the active 
Air Force, would have to reduce materially their training period. 
We could not afford to put them through the long technical training 
courses. It would mean that we would have to have separate and dis- 
tinct training and utilization programs for that particular category. 

We would have to deny them access to our technical training schools 
and use them primarily as basics and in the lower skills. 
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Senator Morse. I would like to say most respectfully that I think 
there are two things wrong with your argument: The first thing is that 
it is based on a false assumption that you are ever going to have a 
problem of induction, and I think we are going to be faced with a 
real problem of attempts being made to prevent you from enlisting 
as many as would like to enlist. That is one of your problems. See- 
ond, I think you, along with the other services, are overlooking the 
need for a revised Reserve program. I think this Reserve program 
of ours has got to be brought closer to the communities of America 
so that as many of these men as possible can continue to the maximum 
extent possible in civilian life as soon as they get that basic training 
and some experience implementing it that puts them in a position 
to be of service to their country if an all-out war starts. 

I do not mean to seem to be intellectually stubborn about it, but 
I do want to be fair to you men in the military by saying to you that 
over the week end you had better get a rebuttal which is better than 
I think you have presented today to the 21-month program. 

General Pars. May I comment with just one more remark, please, 
Senator Morse ? 

Senator Jounson. Don’t you want to do that after the week end? 

General Parks. I would like to do so, sir, but I would like to raise 
a point that the Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Rosenberg, made earlier 
in the hearings, that the Department of Defense is coming up and 
has assured the committee that they will come up within 6 months 
with a completely new revitalized ‘Reserve program for all of the 
armed services 

Senator Jonson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. One question, Mr. Chairman. 

Do I understand now that you expect to take some of these men 
who would be drafted? Will you expect to fill out your numbers with 
them or do you expect to get enough volunteers ? 

General Parks. We at this time are not sure, Senator Stennis. We 
expect that we have. 

Senator Srennis. Is it on the margin line? 

General Parks. We expect that we will have to take some of these 
people in fiscal year 1952. 

Senator Srennis. They do volunteer, and when they do, what is 
your practice on the duration ? 

General Parks. Four years initial enlistment. 

Senator Srennis. Four years? What is the age of the youngest 
ones you take now ? 

General Parks. We take 17-year-olds with parental consent, and 
18-year-olds on up through the age brackets to 35. 

Senator Srennis. You really expect to continue to get enough 
men through a volunteer system, do you not ? 

General Parks. We are hopeful of it, but we have no assurance, as 
I have stated before. It is impossible to predict the future capability. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. 

Senator Jonnson. Senator Chapman? 

Senator CHapman. General, will the provisions of this bill, if 
acted into law, provide you with all the manpower the Air Force will 
need in the immediate and foreseeable future ? 
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General Vanpensere. I would not like to go that f: ar ahead, Senator 
Chapman. It will provide us with those we require in the immediate 
future. 

Senator CHapmMan. Thank you. 

Do you think, General, that 27 months really is a long enough 
period ¢ ; te 

General VanpeNnBeRG. It is the minimum period that I think the 
Air Force could get adequately trained men, both in the Regular 
Establishment and in the—— 

Senator CuapMan. Well, did you recommend 27 months or would 
you have preferred a longer period ? 

* General VanpenBerG. [ would have preferred a longer period, s 

Senator CuapMan. What do you think would be proper period on 
the standpoint of the Air Force? 

General VaNpENBERG. Well, purely from the standpoint of the Air 
Force, sir, 1 would like to see it about 3 or 4 years; but I am sure that 
when we are dealing with the 18-year-olds who have schooling and all 
these other problems, that the 27-month period is a very fine com- 
promise. 

Senator CuapMan. I do not recall that anybody who has appeared 
here yet has advocated less than 27 months. All of them seem to 
have been yielding to somebody else who wanted a shorter period. 
How did they arrive at this 27-month figure? [Laughter.] 

General Parks. It represented, Senator Chapman, an over-all com- 
promise of what the services felt were the minimum requirements. 

Senator CoapmMan. Who was insisting on a lesser period with whom 
you made that compromise ? 

General Parks. The Department of Defense, frankly. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman, I think the record shows that 
the Chief of Naval Operations wanted 4 years, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army wanted a minimum of : 30 months, the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force wanted 3 or 4 years, General Hershey accepted 27 months 
because it was the nearest ‘hile he could get to 30. It reminds me of 

the fellows who were writing | memos to themselves. They just sat 
down and compromised with themselves on the 27. 

Senator Srennis. Why, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator CuarmMan. That has got me puzzled. 

Senator Jounson. I imagine one reason is that they were antici- 
pating some questions from various members of this committee. 
| Laughter. ] 

Senator CuarMan. They are compromising in advance with some 
of the Senate. 

Senator Jounson. Do you have anything more? I am sure before 
we conclude our hearings—at least I am hopeful—th: it we can reach 
the sare degree of unanimity in the committee that you have over 
in the Pentagon. 

Senator Morse. I think we can agree on 21. [Laughter. ] 

| would like to ask one more question. Senator Chapman, are you 
through ? 

Senator CuapMan. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. Then I will close with this: Of course, you had 

great deal of discussion, General Vandenberg, about the dual pur- 
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pose and the dual nature of this program. One is the purpose of 
meeting the emergency and one is to give us a manpower pool for the 
long pull in order to keep our country in a strong defensive position 
for a great many years to come. 

I think it will be necessary for at least a quarter of a century to 
do that. But is it not true that you appeared before this committee 
a year or so ago when we had the UMT bill before us and testified 
in support of the bill, for conditions as they then existed. which would 
have provided a training of 6 months and then into the Reserve ? 

General Vanpenserc. I would have to refresh my memory on that, 
Senator Morse. I probably did. It is an entirely different situation, 
as I see it. Today we are faced with building up, as you say, bot), 
a base and a reserve program, and increasing our force. Then we 
were a very small force and had very small Reserve units. At that 
time, several years ago, when our Reserve forces were younger tlie 
problem was entirely” different than that which confronts us today. 

Senator Morse. I understand that, General, and I am not making 
any other point about it than the fac tual point. Now, not so long ago, 
in fact last summer, some of us in the Armed Services Committee 
voted against postponing taking immediate action on universal mili- 
tary training, the universal military training program, but that pro- 
gram, as you will recall, called for a basic training of 6 months and 
then they went into the Reserve. 

Now, I still think if we do not have the immediate urgency here 
for all-out war with Russia in the next few years, there would stil! 
be a great deal of merit in that program, so that when you come to 
the matter of the second phase of this manpower program, 27 months 
is completely out of line, and that is why I keep saying that we have 
got to separate it, the term of service needed to meet the present 
emergency, and the term of service needed for the long pull, assum- 
ing that you get over the present emergency; and on that, again, do 
not think me critical because if anybody i is probing to get the correct 
information the junior Senator from Oregon is probing for it. But 
I say to you that I have a little difficulty with the testimony of you 

entlemen insofar as it relates to the second phase of this program 
Soave you seem now to want to hold on to the 27 months for the 
second phase of the program which is a long way from the 6 monthis 
that you were testifying in support of just a period of a few months 
ago before the present emergency arose. 

“Senator Jonnson. Of cour se, then we were talking about a 70-group 
Air Force, too, were we not ? 

Senator Morse. Which I voted for. 

General Parks. And we were talking about a strictly universal 
military training program at that time. We were talking about a 
specific universal training program at that time as a separate and 
distinct mission for the armed services. 

Now, in the light of the current emergency it is necessary to combine 
that with military service in order to meet the demanding require- 
ments of the active establishment. 

Senator Morse. That is all very true, but we were talking about 
that universal military service program, however, as a part of a total 
military manpower program of the country, t taking into account the 
fact that as a result of it it would increase a great many of the 
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enlistments in certain branches of the service, at least, because of 
the interest that would be aroused as the result of the program, and 
at the same time give us a large pool of reserve to meet the long pull. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any other questions? Thank you very 
much, General Vandenberg. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, pardon me for just a minute. 
May I ask one question ? 

Senator JOHNSON. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. These 971,000 men you have spoken of, the great 
training period they would have to undergo, and part of that is in 
mechanics and various things. What are your plans with such a 
large force? Are you going to try to utilize any of the ee the 
engineering schools, the dormitories and plants there are vailable? 

Do you have anything in mind on that ? 

General Parks. Senator Stennis, yes, we do. We are accelerating 
our ROTC program, and that will be reflected as a part of this legis- 
lation, if it is enacted, to give us approximately 11,300 gri aduates, 
ROTC graduates, available for new commissions. 

Now, that would utilize to a considerable extent the educational 
institutions. Also as a part of our all-out mobilization plans in the 
event of a rapid build-up, we do expect to avail ourselves of those 
facilities. 

Senator Stennis. But you do not have anything in addition to the 
ROTC for the 971,000-sized unit ? 

General Parks. The present program does not contemplate any ex- 
tensive utilization of the college institutions, 

We do have a separate legisl: itive proposal to provide us a sub- 
sidized ROTC program comparable to the Navy’s Holloway plan. 

Senator Stennis. ‘That is all. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Is that all? General Vandenberg, I conclude 
that you agree with the bill submitted to us in all of its details? 

General VANDENBERG. I do, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The committee is very grateful to you for com- 
ing here. You have made a fine witness. We apprec iate your frank- 
ness and are aware of the great responsibility that faces you. We are 
sorry to have taken so muc h of your time, but I am sure the committee 
has profited from it. We hope that we will give you the kind of 
legislation that will permit you to carry out your responsibility. 

Secretary Rosenberg, we plan to meet in this room at 10:30 Monday 
morning to hear General Br adley. We had already notified the veteran 
groups, the reserve group, the National Guard, certain patriotic 
organizations, certain labor organizations; the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars the National Guard Association, the 
Reserve Officers Association, the National Security Committee, the 
Students for Democratic Action, and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, that we would hear them Monday. At the conclusion 
of General Bradley’s testimony we will take up those organizations 
in the order named. 

| think it is very important that General Bradley be made aware of 
what is in the transcripts of the hearings. Summarize it as best you 
can, With particular emphasis on three questions that I know are 
going to be in the committee’s mind. 

First how far down that 18-year-old group are you going to get 
with the program as now contemplated. If you are going to use only 
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400,000 out of the 545,000, and start at 18 years and 11 months, let 
us see how far down it bring us. Let us see what assurance, if any, 
the general would recommend giving the Congress and the country 
about sending these 18-year-old-and-1-day boys into combat areas. ~ 

The second thing, as has been emphasized throughout the hear- 
ings, is the 21-month versus the 27-month period. We are not only 
interested in the money involved, but in the number of additiona| 
people that you could train if you had a 21-month period. Evaluate 
that, and compare it to the lessening of the permanent strength you 
would have in the service. 

The third thing we would like to have is more information on how 
the actual mechanics and machinery for the 75,000 educationally defer- 
red group will work. We do not expect General Bradley to give that, 
but the committee is very much interested in it. We want to find 
out how they are going to be selected. 

The committee will take a recess until 10:30 Monday morning. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Mr. Chairman, just one moment. We have quite 
a list of additional data that you asked for, also additional charts. I{ 
we have the opportunity to present it on Monday we would appreciate 
it because we are scheduled to appear at the House hearings beginning 
Tuesday morning. Now, unless we can get a postponement of the 
hearings in the House, we would very much appreciate it if we could 
present our additional data here on Monday. 

Senator Jounson. We are always very, very anxious to cooperate 
with the House as well as the Department of Defense. That will be 
worked into the schedule some time Monday. 

Mrs. Rosensere. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will take a recess until 10:30 in 
the caucus room Monday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:05 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene on Monday, January 22, 1951, at 10 a. m.) 
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Unrrep STAtes SENATE 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:40 a. m., in 
the caucus room, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson of ‘Texas, Chapman, Hunt, Morse, and 
Kefauver. 

Also present: (Members ex-oflicio) Senators John C. Stennis and 
William F. Knowland. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

F During the last 10 years the limitation which the Nation’s manpower 

' potential imposes on the design of our military forces has become 
increasingly evident. 

Compared with those of the Communist world, our population re- 
sources seem astonishingly small. Yet our vast industrial capacity 
gives us a counterresource of decisive importance—provided we do not 
destroy it by an unwise use of skilled hands and trained minds. 

If we are to use all of our resources to the best advantage, we must 
make sure that our military forces have the amounts and types of 
equipment necessary to give them the mobility and fire power they 
need to cope with the unlimited manpower resources arrayed against 
them. 

To this end we must strike a very precise balance or we shall make 
| the fatal mistake of crippling our ability to give to our combat forces 
F the very tools upon which they must depend for success. 

: With the foregoing thoughts in mind, the chairman, on behalf of the 
subcommittee, expressed in a letter to the President, written last 
September, the hope that the military manpower legislation then under 
study by the Department of Defense could have the benefit of detailed 
review and coordination with other Federal departments and agencies. 
We felt that such a process would insure against a piecemeal approach 
toa problem which 1s of such broad national concern, 

More recently, we arranged for the actual presentation of the pro- 
posed legislation to be made by the administration representatives in 
whatever order and content they considered most effective for laying 
the issues before the subcommittee and the country. 

[ believe it is fair to say, at this point, that the events of the last 
10 or 12 days have shown that a fruitful effort has been made by the 
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executive branch to develop and present for the judgment of the 
country a program that represents not the views of the Military Fs- 
tablishment alone, but those of the Government asa whole. 

The hearings this morning will complete what may be called the 
formal presentation by the administration. 

We shall first hear the views of the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, General Bradley. Following that, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense will present: certain supplemental data which the 
subcommittee has previously requested. 

General Bradley, it is a pleasure to have you with us. Your in- 
tegrity, your prestige, and your vast experience command the Na- 
tion’s deepest respect. 

What you have to say concerning the proposal now before the 
subcommittee will carry great. w eight i in every home in this land. 

With this great responsibility in mind, I know you will give us 
your absolutely frank and unbiased opinion. We ask that you be 
blunt where bluntness is necessary to give us the facts that the com- 
mittee needs to know, and that even though the pill may taste a little 
bitter, you still give us what you honest ly regard is the best pre- 
scription to insure this Nation’s security. 

General Bradley, will you please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY OMAR N. BRADLEY, 
CHAIRMAN, JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


General Braptey. Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
with your permission I will first read a prepared statement and then, 
of course, try to answer frankly and to the best of my ability any 
questions which the committee may have 

Manpower is a critical element in the United States preparedness 
today. The historical fact that we have failed consistently to de- 
velop and adopt a long-range program for the proper manning of 
our defenses does not justify longer delay. It was encouraging to 
me when I learned that the Preparedness Subcommittee had de- 
cided to look into the manpower indians of our defense. 

In my opinion, present circumstances require, more than ever be- 
fore, a stronger and more permanent solution of our defense prob- 
lems. As one of your military advisers, I believe that we must take 
action in this matter now in order to meet the short-term and long- 
range problems in national security. 

In this hearing on manpower, we are actually trying to present, 
and to solve, two problems at once: First, our immediate problems 
in regard to mobilization of manpower ; and second, to establish a 
long-range program. Even if war is not thrust upon us, we still 
will have to keep up our military strength for many years. 

The question can logically be raised : Why do we have to solve 
the long-range problems now? 

My own answer is that we are already involved in a long-range 

struggle, and it is past time for us to m: ike long-range provisions for 
our security. Our so-called short-range problems blend into our long: 
range problems. 

In the mobilization of m: unpower, our short-term ape ctn depend 

upon some of our long-range plans; we have part of the N fational 
Guard on active duty now. We also have many reserves called to 
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active duty. If there is no all-out war, they should logically expect 
to be allowed to go back home, after serving in this emergency. But 
before these units go back home, we should have solved some of the 
long-range problems of our Reserve components. 

Our over-all situation and its related military problems require 
that we formulate and adopt a manpower policy that we can sustain 
for many years. 

We are already partially mobilizing our defenses. At this point, 
whether we have to enlarge the scope of this mobilization program or 
not depends on our enemies. But if a full mobilization is called for, 
we must have an effective military manpower program worked out 
in advance. 

In order that the American people may have a proper perspective 
when they decide upon such a policy, they must keep in mind some 
of the fundamentals of our military policy. 

The avowed threat of communism to our form of government and 
our way of life calls for military preparedness. We have known this 
for some time, but Korea gave us a dramatic signal that international 
communism stands ready to resort to arms to gain its ends, and that 
we will hav@to be ready to meet this threat by force of arms for many 
years to come, 

It is the responsibility of your military advisers to recommend to 
you a sound long-range plan for the mobilization of the armed strength 
of this country—one chant will maintain the security of this Nation, 
and fulfill our international commitments. 

Before I proceed with this brief summary of our recommendations, 
I would like to emphasize the related responsibilities that do not 
fall upon the shoulders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Although the military requirements are finally interpreted in 
terms of a budget, the Joint Chiefs of Staff do not have the respon- 
sibility for determining how much is to be spent on the Armed Forces 
and sec urity. 

The military advisers are not responsible for determining the effect 
on the economy of the country of the security measures they recom- 
mend, although they give consideration to this effect. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are not responsible for industrial mobili- 
zation as it relates to preparedness, even though it is the foundation 
of our armed strength. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have no responsibility in the stockpiling 
of critical materials nor in the control of our resources. 

On the other hand, their task is a professional one embracing the 
technical phases of military plans and strategy. They necessarily rec- 
ommend all the measures which they deem necessarry to the security 
of the Nation. 

One recommendation which the Joint Chiefs of Staff have consist- 
ently made is for a long-range military policy which does not shift 
its balance, or rise and “fall with temporary changes in the foreign 
situation. 

Those who feel that the successful solution to one conflict may give 
us the oportunity to relax and stay out of all the succeeding ones fail 
to recognize the avowed intent of Communist doctrine. We are face 
to face with a long-range struggle—a struggle in which the enemy will 
use all me: ans—political, economic, psychological, and military—to 
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bring about our capitulation. This long-range struggle is a struggle 
for survival of our Nation, and of all the freedom it means to us 
and to the rest of the world. 

We believe that our long-range defense measures must include: 
Forces in being to avert disaster and to retaliate in case we are 
attacked ; and a mobilization machinery in the Armed Forces and in 
industry which can be thrown into high gear if we face an all-out 
war. Obviously, our long-range program must be within our national 
means; and it must be consistent with the attitudes of the American 
people toward their own defense. ‘The American people have never 
maintained in peacetime, and do not intend to maintain now, forces 
in being large enough to win a major war. 

Since World War II neither our military power nor our industrial 
power have been geared to war. Following the demobilization of our 
Armed Forces in 1945-1946, we have maintained a very moderate 
military force. We have purchased relatively little new equipment. 
Production lines switched from electronics to television, and from 
munitions to civilian goods. Now that trend has to be reversed, and 
the process is a painful one. 

We could stop all civilian production and switch to all*out defense 
production. We could interrupt the normal life of every able-bodied 
man and switch him as rapidly as possible to a uniform, but this would 
be a chaotic and expensive procedure, taking too many men from 
industry just at the time we need materials most. 

Our basic strength consists of two main elements: Our military 
power and the tremendous industrial power we can mobilize. Both 
of these require trained manpower. In any mobilization—including 
the partial mobilization in which we are now engaged—the two re- 
quirements conflict to some extent. We are trying to fit our recom- 
mendations for manpower for the Armed Forces into a plan which 
takes cognizance of the need for men in industry. 

Let me again refer to our specific military objectives: To create the 
power to prevent disaster in the event we are attacked; to have in 
hand the immediate capability of quick and strong retaliation to the 
attacker; and finally, to have a base upon which to build an over- 
whelming force, with which we can take up the offensive and over- 
power the aggressor. 

The Army, Navy, and Air Forces that are planned are sufficient, 
in my opinion, to avert disaster for our country. There is little real 
danger now of the continental United States being invaded and 
overrun so far as we can see. 

Our own program of defense against air attack, combined with the 
efforts of the Canadians, will provide such air defense for this conti- 
nent that complete disaster will not overtake us. This does not mean 
that we believe that the air forces and antiaircraft defenses we 
recommend will preclude any possibility of this country being bombed. 
If a determined enemy is willing to expend the effort, some bombers 
will get through. In our planning for defense, and for civil defense, 
we must recognize this possibility and provide for meeting it. 

In addition to maintaining sufficient forces in being to stave off 
national military calamity, we are trying to provide a force that can 
retaliate immediately—a force that can hurt the enemy, slowing down 
both the strength and tempo of his attack upon us while our mobiliza- 
tion gets under way. The nature of this retaliation force changes 
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with the conditions of war and the weapons of war. It is almost 
redundant to point out that the shape and form of our retaliatory 
forces have changed materially since World War II. 

The initial retaliation against an enemy by strategic bombing will be 
provided if the air power and the necessary Army ‘and Navy ‘support 
to seize and hold the bases from which to operate are in our hands 
the moment an emergency arises. The closer the bases are to the 
enemy the easier it will be, and the less costly it will be, to provide 
a sustained retaliation air attack. Our strategy does not include a 
retraction of all of our military power to the continental limits of 
the North American Continent when we are attacked. 

Asa third requirement, our forces in being must include a sufficient 
mobilization base so that if necessary we can push the throttle of 
mobilization forward and expand our forces efficiently and quickly to 
meet the threats, and eventually to take the offensive against the 
attacking enemy. 

This third requirement—a broad base of strength from which we 
can expand—is probably the most important of them all. Heretofore 
broad oceans and strong allies have protected us during mobilization. 
Next time, the clouds of war may give little warning and we may have 
no time for this third important “part of our security. 

When we discuss the mobiliaztion base, we include the National 
Guard and the Reserve forces which are traditionally the backbone 
of the United States’ defense. The Regular forces contribute to the 
military training and educational fac ilities which are nec essary for 
expansion, and furnish the cadres for those divisions, ships, and air 
groups that will be called for in an all-out mobilization. But we 
must shorten the time before our Reserve components are ready for 
combat. 

In other words, any system we adopt for the use of manpower must 
include an improved readiness for those National Guard and Reserve 
units. Cireumstances have changed. It used to be all right for us 
to wait 9 months to a year before a National Guard or Reserve division 
was ready for combat duty. Now our National Guard and Reserve 
units must be ready in 30 days to 3 months rather than the normal 10 
to 12 months. This contribution to readiness must be considered and 
provided for in any sound manpower program. 

With this background, I would like to discuss specific recommenda- 
tions to meet our manpower needs, 

In my position as Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, I am not 
charged with the details of manpower for the Armed Forces. The 
Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend the forces needed, and from these 
requirements the manpower needs are set up. The detailed require- 
ments can best be presented by each of the three services separately. 

The forces that the Joint Chiefs of Staff have recommended to the 
President and will recommend to the Congress will call for approxi- 
mately 314 million men. We anticipate that a force of at least this 
strength will have to be maintained as long as the threat endures. If 
the situation gets worse, we may have to enlarge it. We cannot main- 
tain such size forces by voluntary enlistments. 

We are therefore faced with two problems. First, we must provide 
145 to 2 million men through selective or universal service. And 
second, we must adopt a system that will provide trained men in our 
Keserve components. 
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Since it appears that we must have these large numbers for a period 
of years, any new arrangement should provide for a continuing flow 
of manpower into the services. 

There are approximately 800,000 men available for draft who be- 
come of age each year. If we have 800,000 physically fit each year 
and they each serve 2 years in the Armed Forces, that gives us 1,600,000 
men. We are still short of meeting our requirement unless we can 
get 1,900,000 by voluntary enlistment or other methods. We can help 
solve this if we use as many men of limited physical qualifications as 
possible. I believe we can utilize some men in the Armed Forces w ho 
are not physically fit for combat duty. This should apply equally 
to the officer group, as well as the enlisted ranks. 

And we can make up some of the deficiency by extending the term 
of service to 27 months. It is obvious that we will have to extend the 
term of service in order to meet our requirements. 

I have no fixed opinion on how long the term of service should be, 
but I know that out of the 21 months now required, about 8 months 
of the period is taken up with basic training, the leave to which the 
man is entitled, travel, and the induction and separaion processing. 
This leaves him only 13 months to serve and train with his unit. This 
is a relatively short return for the country’s investment. Any amount 
over 21 months that you extend his term of service aids materially in 
this problem. Twenty-seven months would appear to me to be a logi- 
calterm. Allowing 2 months’ furlough to which he is entitled by law, 
and 1 month to cover induction and disch: arge, 2 man would render 
approximately 2 years’ service. When you add 6 months to his pres- 
ent term of service, his military usefulness is increased almost 50 
percent. 

There is one more phase to the military obligation of every indi- 
vidual. Even if every able-bodied man serves in one of the Armed 
Forces for 2 years or more, we have not provided the readiness in our 
National Guard and Reserve forces that secur ity demands. 

If we are to be effective in an all-out modern war, we will have to 
have National Guard and Reserve units ready much more quickly 
than is the case now. My own opinion is that they should be ready to 

fight in 1 to 3 months. This requirement cannot be met unless the 
units are filled up with completely trained and qualified men, and com- 
pletely equipped. This means the National Guard and Reserve units 
would have to be composed of completely trained men at all times. 

The best solution to this problem, as ‘I see it, is to have every man 
who completes his active service then serve a term of duty with the 
National Guard or Reserve for a period of years until other trained 
men are ready to step in and replace him. 

If this country is to survive, our citizens will have to face the hard 
fact that the conditions under which we labor may persist for 10, ! 
or 20 years, and that our only sensible military answer to these condi- 
tions is to have our citizens adequately prepared and organized to 
take up our defense. The plan outlined in this legislation provides 
a system that would require nearly every man to serve in our forces, 
first on full-time active duty, later as a member of a National Guard 
or Reserve organization for a period of years. This is the cold and 
unalterable fact. The sooner we face it, the better chance we will 
have for survival. 
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Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, General Bradley. 

Are you familiar with the legislation proposed by the Secretary of 
Defense now pending before this committee # 

General Braptey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Do you agree with that legislation ? 

General Bravery. I do. 

Senator Jounson. Do you recommend that that legislation be 
a lopted ? 

General Brap.irey. I do. 

Senator JOHNSON. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. General Bradley, there are a great many problems 
raised in your statement that I think I shall want to discuss with you 
later. perhaps, by way of exchange of memoranda. I want to raise 
only three or four questions this morning. 

In order to help emphasize the points with respect to 18-year-olds, 
am I correct in my understanding that you think in order to meet the 
military manpower needs of the country and in order to avoid a eall- 
ing up to the maximum extent possib le of veterans and fathers that 
we need to draft 18-year-old boys? 

General ta. I do. 

Senator Morse. Do you think that the drafting of 18-year-old boys 
would be to the be nefit of the boys in view of the fact that sooner or 
later they are going to have to serve anyway / 

General Brapiey. I think that it would interfere much less with 
their education and their getting established in their lifetime careers 
if they could start their service sometime around 18 years old, finish 
that around 20, and then either finish their education or go into their 
life’s chosen profession and it will interfere muc ch less w ith them then 
than it would to wait until a later time. 

It has many military advantages also. A man of 18 years old 
less apt to have family obligations, not too many are married at 19, 
but quite a number do marry at 19 and 20; and you then have the addi- 
tional problem of taking a man who has family responsibilities. 

So he is much more free to devote his time to his military service at 
18, | mean as a whole, than he would be at 19 or 20. 

Senator Morsr. Then, would you say from the standpoint either 
of his future educational training or from the standpoint of his 
specialization in industry, taking up and learning a trade, it would 
be better for the boy to go into “the service at 18 and get his active 
military service behind him, so that he could then devote his uninter- 
rupted time to education or industrial training ? 

General Braptry. I think it would be better from that standpoint, 
and also I think the man who goes to school after his service is going 
to get more out of it than he would otherwise. Our experience after 
this last war was that the veteran who had been in service during the 
war and came back and went to school made a very fine student, and 
I have been told by any number of school authorities—university 
authorities—that the veterans were really doing better work than the 
nonveterans, 

Part of it was due to the fact that he had been broadened by his serv- 
ice, and by the fact that he was a little older and was more serious 
about getting into his studies. 

Senator Morse. That is the uniform and universal testimony of all 
educators that have come before the committee to d: ite, and cert: ainly 
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it is the uniform opinion held by educators generally, as I have been 
in contact with them. 

General Bradley, do you know of any reason that militates against 
drafting these boys at the age of 18 as far as their physical welfare 
is concerned ? 

General Brap.tey. No, sir; I do not. Of course, boys vary. Some 
boys are older at 18 than others are, as we all know—some mature 
faster. I think, however, if you will take a cross section, you will find 
that a great majority of ‘the 18- -year-olds are capable of performing 
military service just as well as they would a year or so later. 

I think also the physical development they would receive would 
be a great asset tothem. I think I can speak a little bit from expe- 
rience. I entered the service when I was 1814, and I have never 
regretted it, and I think that I was capable at that age of taking any- 
thing that I could have a year later. 

Senator Morse. Even from the standpoint of actual combat expe- 
rience as a field commander, what do you wish to tell the committee 
concerning your experience with 18-year-old boys as combat soldiers? 

General Braptey. W ell, I do not know that I could pin it on 1s- 
year-olds, but all the youngsters around 18 to 20 years old are very fine 
soldiers. They can stand more hardships than an older man, and the Vy 
snap back quicker after strenuous duty than an older man does. 

Senator Morse. Is it your testimony, however, that an 18-year-old 
boy is under no handicap in the field as a combat soldier because of his 
age? 

General Brapiey. In my opinion, he is not—not after he has 
received training; he is not under any handicap. 

Senator Morse. Do you know of any reason from the standpoint 
of general discussion of morals as to why drafting an 18-year-old boy 
would militate against him ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. I would hope—and I believe—with the 
supervision they receive in the services by their noncommissioned ofli- 
cers and their officers, that they are subject to no more temptations 
or are no more apt to be diverted from a straight life than they would 
be out of service. 

Senator Morse. Let me discuss that matter of the alleged moral 
dangers by breaking my question up into these two parts: 

Would you agree that if a boy has had sound oan moral training 
in the home and church up until the time that he is 18 years old, there 
is no reason to believe the environment of military life will create 
any serious danger of his sacrificing that moral training? 

General Brapiey. I agree with that. I think that a man’s character 
is very largely molded long before he is 18. If he has been brought 
up in the proper env ironment in the home, he is pretty well set on his 
fiber, and so forth, before he is 18 years old. 

It does not mean he cannot be diverted after that, of course, but ! 
think his character is very largely formed in the homes and by his 
training up to that time; and you must depend upon that training 
to insure proper living thereafter. 

Senator Morse. Would you be inclined to agree with the comment 
I made the other day in the heari ing, then, that if we as parents have 
not done a good job in instilling into our children a code of sound 
moral pr inciples and ethics by the time they are 18, there is not mucli 
to be gained by their further association with us after 18% 
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General BrapLey. Yes, sir; better change some of the supervision, 
perhaps. 

Senator Morse. Let us take the type of young man who has not had 
the training in sound moral principles that we think it desirable for 
good character—maybe it is bad home conditions or a great many 
other ¢ AUses, whatever those causes m: iy be, and by the time he has 
reac shed 18 he is somewhat deficient in what you and I might agree 
would be the high principles we would like to see in the young man. 

Is it your opinion that putting him in the Army at least will not 
hurt him mor ally, but that the discipline and the environment of the 
Army might possibly be better for him than if you let him proceed in 
the civilian life where he has not been doing so well from the stand- 
point of developing a good code of ethics and morals? 

General Brapiey. Well, if he has lacked that opportunity up to 
that time, certainly it can do him no harm to get better supervision, 
learn how his fellow citizens and others of his age get along, and learn 
to get along with them. 

While in my opinion the great character-building period is before 
that, cert: ainly if he has missed that, it cannot do him any harm to be 
subjected to it; and maybe it will bring out the good points in his 
character that may not have been developed through lack of proper 
opportunities. 

Senator Morse. Has it been an experience of yours, as it has been 
of mine, in talking toa great many men who have served in the armed 
services, that they testified that their training in the armed services 
brought them to their senses and they came out better men from the 
standpoint of principles and morals than when they went in? 

General Braptey. Yes, sir; I have heard any number of young 
men bring that out. 

Senator Morse. And, therefore, from the standpoint of the physical 
training, from the standpoint of the physical problems that confront 
the 18-year-old, and from the standpoint of the so-called moral prob- 
lem. you know of ho reasons for feeling that 18 year-olds should not 
be drafted on either one of those two scores? 

General BrapLey. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Morse. Now, a question or two, General, with regard to 
the length of term. I have listened with interest to your discussion 
of the 21-month period. My views, I think, to date are pretty well 
established in the record; so I am not going to take the time in the 
committee this morning to dwell at length on it except to ask you 
this question. 

If, hypothetically speaking, it should be decided by the Congress 
to limit this term to 21 months, do you think that the milits wy man- 
power that would be developed thereby, augmented or supplemented 
by a strengthening of the Reserve system and the National Guard 
system, about which you have much to say in your prepared state- 
ment this morning, would enable the Milit: ary Establishment, with 
some revision of program perhaps, but would nevertheless enable the 
Milit: ary Establishment to develop an armed force in the three 
br an hes in this country that would meet the manpower needs within 
1 314-million-man Milit: ary Establishment ? 

G neral Brapiey. You might solve it in the next year or something 
like that by drawing on the reserve manpower between 19 and 26, 
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who have not yet been called; and that might include some veterans: 
but after you have used up that pool presently between 19 and 26, 
1 have grave doubts from the figures that have been presented to me 
that you can maintain your Armed Forces at the figure we think js 
going to be necessary over the several years by 21 months of required 
service, because out of the 21 months a man is in his unit possibly not 
more than 14 months anyway, and if you keep these people only 21 
months, you are not going to be able to furnish more than, let us say, 
1,200,000 continually “by selective service. 

I do not believe you can get the other 2,000,000-plus, two million 
three or something like that, by voluntary enlistments. I do not think 
you can separate “the short-term from the long-term programs that 
we are talking about in this bill. 

In the next couple of years you are going to use up most of these 
people that you want to draft into the serv ices, except the ones that 
are becoming of age each yetr. Let’s assume it is 18. 

After you | have used up this reserve between the ages of 19 and 26, 
you are going to be getting in selective service mostly those that 
become of the draft age, the age you decide upon, that year. Let’s 

say it is 800,000 that are fit for duty. 

Tf we keep them 2 years, you can get about 1,600,000 that way, and 
by 2 years I mean 2 years’ actual duty with the unit—after you have 
cut off furlough and induc ‘tion, and that is why we suggest 27 months, 
you actually get 2 years’ service out of them—you will get 1,600,000 
by selective service out of the 2 years, with two classes in service. 

That still leaves about 1,900,000 to obtain by voluntary enlistments. 
Our experience before this emergency started, while we were keeping 
up services of about a million and half, is that maybe under a little 
more stimulation we can get 1,900,000. 

However, I am not too sure you can, because many of the million 
and a half we need were getting their first enlistments before going 
to school. You wil get those in your selective service. 

So your 1,900,000 will have to be made up mostly by reenlistments, 
and that is a pretty big order. Anything you do to cut down the total 
number, you can count on from selective service is going to very seri- 
ously endanger your ability to maintain your armed strength, as we 
think it must be maintained. 

Senator Morse. I understand your argument, but is it not true that 

21-month period of service, at least for the immediate future of 

19 to 15 months, which is a very critical period, an emergency, would 

be met as far as manpower needs are concerned by a 21-month pro- 

gram, leaving it to the Congress to decide in the future whether or 

not some of these fears that + you so ably testified about this morning 
materialize or not? 

General Brapiey. Well, I am told that if you cut this to 21 months, 
before very long you are going to reduce the available manpower to a 
dangerously low figure. As I understand it, they need 250,000 to 
400,000 in the reserve pool in selective service, and with 21 months’ 
service, it is my understanding that within a year or so you will be 
cutting that reserve figure below what should acceptable. 

Senator Morse. I know we are told that, General, over and over 
again at these hearings. We have been told. Maybe some of us are 
just a little dense that we have not been able to be convinced yet. 
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But sepaking for myself, I have not. So my question is, as far as 
the next 15 to 20 months are concerned, that’ per iod—limiting our- 
selves now to that per iod—y ou know the argument is we have to ) think 
bevond that time,+but limiting ourselves for a moment to 15 or 20 
months—would not a 21- month program meet the manpower problem 
of that period of emergency ¢ 

General BRADLEY. Well, it probably does not make too much dif- 
ference within that short per iod because you have the same men in that 
91 months that you have in the 27, but ees are still a few differences, 
Senator. 

With 21 months’ service, you are limited in assigning them to cer- 

tain technical jobs, for which you just cannot train : them and get any 
cervice out of them in 21 months. That is more true, I expect, for 
the units that are overseas than the others. For example, the Army 
tries to train a signal tee hnician, and by the time they get him trained 
so he is any good, it is too late to send him overseas with any units. 
They have to assign him only in the United States and then pretty 
soon he is discharged and he goes to civilian industry as a well trained 
man, but we have not received maximum service out of him. In the 
case of 27 months, when he finishes the technical training the Army 
could use him for one of the overseas units—and they have a rather 
large percentage of their strength overseas. 

The same thing I think applies to the Air Force and the Navy. They 
have a lot of highly technically trained men. They try to get as many 
as possible by ‘voluntary eniistments, as you have been told by the 
Chief of Nayal Operations and by Geenral Vandenberg, but the time 
may come when they cannot get as many men by voluntary enlist- 
ment as they need for these tec hnical jobs, and they would be seriously 
affected by the 21 months, as is the Army. 

Senator Morse. The time may arrive, but it seems to me this com- 
mittee has to make a choice as to whether or not we ougit to impose 
27 months now because of the possible results of the conjecture that 
the Defense Establishment has been testifying to, as to what may 
happen in the future or whether we ought to go along with 21 months 
now, try to strengthen our Reserve program, about which I will ask 
you a question in a moment, and rely more heavily upon this enlist- 
ment of personnel. 

[t seems to me, I say most respectfully, that in our statistical dis- 
cussions before this committee the Military Establishment has not 
been giving the weight that I think the enlisted components of our 
manpower pool deserve, because a great many of the so-called tech- 
nical jobs, about which you have just testified, it seems to me that 
you could draw pretty heavily upon the long-term voluntary en- 
listment personnel that is going in because it wants to go in, rather 
than to take the position that we must have a longer program under 
the draft of 27 months, when we know we are dealing with a body of 
men that wants basic training and wants to give their country some 
in-service training after basic tr: Lining, but at the same time do not 
want to be kept in any longer than is absolutely necessary to meet 
the security needs of the country. 

I make this statement because I think it is only fair that you see 
what I am thinking about in my handling of it. 
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I think greater consideration should be given to the use of the 
enlisted segment of the establishment and much greater weight to th 
Reserve program, which takes me into my next question. 

If you take 27 months and if you add to that 27 months the training 
in the Reserve that each man will be obligated to fulfill after he {iv. 
ishes his 27 months, how many months, then, total would he be uncer 
some obligation as far as military service is concerned ? 

General Brapiey. W ell, the bill as now written calls for a total of 
8 years, but it is flexible; so if a man renders certain types of service, 
he might have it shortened to some extent. 

If you try to tie this to the next year or year and a half, of course, 
as you say, the 21-month man might be as good as the 27-monit) 
man, but in our opinion the situation is not going to get any better 
in the next year or year anda half. It may get worse, but I do not se 
it getting better; and if it gets much worse, these people will be in for 
the duration anyway. So it isan idle question. t will be more thay 
27 months if war comes. 

But the thing is that in order to try to train more men, by taking 
them for 21 months you are probably going to have to go in and take 
some veterans who do not need that training. You get greater nun- 
bers, but you may be calling in people who do not need that training, 
who are already trained, or who had several months’ service during 
the last World War. 

I think you must keep in mind this is not just a training bill. This 
is a training and service bill, and one which must keep up the strength 
of our Armed Forces to whatever strength is required by the condi- 
tions: and today we think it is going to. require around 3,400,000 for 
some time to come. 

Senator Morsr. Needless to say, I do not want to take back in men 
that already have had the training. I would rather have them take 
an active part in the Reserves, and I will get to them in just a moment, 

But I think the record ought to show that on the basis of the bill that 
the Defense Establishment brought up here, we are dealing with a bill 
that will require some commitment of service of all the men that 

fall under it for some 96 months, that is going to call for a long period 
of service after that 27 months. That is, for mostofthem. Yes, there 
will be some instances where the term will be shorter, but taking the 
typical case, it is going to be a commitment for 96 months of service, 
which I think ought to be rendered if it can be shown that kind of 
service is necessary, but with that long period of 96 1aonths, I an 
having difficulty in seeing why you cannot, on the basis of 21 monthis 
have full service in the first instance, build up a strengthened Reserve 
program after 21 months that will meet the needs of the additional 
training that has been testified about here, and still get these men back 
into civilian life after 21 months so that if in the next 2 or 3 years 
this more critical emergency, which some of us fear may develop 
does develop, we will have the largest base or largest pool of mui: 
power actually trained under this bill, because I think you are going 
to have a group of parents in this country who are going to be dis 
turbed if that emergency occurs in the next 2 years over the fact that 
their boys will be thrown into combat in 3 or 4 months, if that emer- 
gency occurs, with no basic training like those other boys have simp!y 
because we ‘adopted a 27-month training program instead of 21 
months. 
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3 I am trying to think what is best for the boy that may have to 
| ® defend this country in combat. The difficulty in my thinking is that 
I fail to follow the Military Establishment in respect to those boys 
that will not get that training under the 27 months’ program if the 
emergency occurs in a shorter period of time—and if it does not occur 
within a shorter period of time, then I think it automatically follows 
© that the 21-month period is preferable to the 27 months, if you build 
> up the Reserve program that you imply in this excellent statement of 
yours. 
* What is wrong with that analysis 

= General Brapiey. In my opinion, several things. 
| = Senator Morse. I want your opinion. 

> General Braptry. In my opinion, in the long run every man is going 

to have to serve in the Armed Forces. You are not just going to y have 
> celective service. It has to be universal service, and even then you are 
going to have a hard time maintaining the required strength by addi- 
tional voluntary enlistments. That is our biggest danger in 21 
months. You are going to be short. Where are you going to get the 
rest of them ¢ 

If you show you can only get:a certain number by selective service, 
even though every man comes in for 21 months, and you cannot fill 
it out with voluntary reenlistments, you are up against it. I am not 
too sure you can maintain it even at 27, but we hope so. 
® Another thing is that on a 21-month basis you require a much 

heavier training establishment, and overhead, than you do for 27. 
You need more training ¢ amps and more tr aining cadres. 

You say that increases your reserve. In my opinion, in the long 
run it does not. Every man is going to get training anyway, be- 
cause I think you are going to have to call every man sometime 
Pduring his eighteenth year 

Now the question of how many are going to miss out on that 
raining in the next year and a half—none—because you take in the 
@same number, except for these training cadres possibly, for 27 
2 months as 21 months. The fact that when that 21 months is up you 

lo not have to take in somebody to take his place quite as quickly— 
‘ou wait longer—thereby avoid having to cut into the reserve pool 
vetween 19 and mt poeibiy including veterans. 

Senator Morse. You are going to take them all anyway. 

General Braptey. In my opinion, as years go on and this situa- 

ion does not get better, you will have to take them all. 

Senator Morse. You are going to take them all anyway, and really 

t will cease to be a Selective Service Act, but will be truly a Uni- 
Wrersal Service Act. 

General Brapiey. Yes. 

Senator Morse. They have all got to go in. 

General Braptey. In my opinion, if world conditions remain as 
hey are today for the next 5 or 10 years, it is going to become a Uni- 
ersal Training Act, yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Then it is my belief that you strengthen my argu- 
ment for a 21-month period and a much stronger Reserve program 
han you have brought to date, because then you had better get them 
Wn for 21 months and then get them out and back into this civilian 
raining and the home communities, where they can help with our 
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industrial mobilization program as well as our military mobilizy. 
tion program. 

General Braptey. But you face the fact that for a period of 
years you may not be able to keep these units filled up, if you reduce 
it to 21 months and then depend for the rest of it upon volunteer 
enlistments. 

After 5 or 10 years, when you have built up a large reserve of 
trained people, then possibly we can reduce even under present con- 
ditions. You might be able to reduce those that are on full-time 
active duty below 314 million, and then you could reduce your term 
of service ‘something below 27 months. That is provided for in the 
bill to meet that situation. 

Senator Morse. I think part of this argument goes to the question 
whether the assumptions set forth in the Defense Establishment 
statistics that they presented to us are not in need of some modifica- 
tion. Ihave one or two more, and I am through. 

You stress in your statement that under a 21-month or 27-month 
program a certain amount of time is lost by furloughs and transit, 
and so on. 

Is it your opinion that the maximum efficiency is already carried 
out in the Military Establishment as far as reducting that’ so-called 
waiting time to a minimum? 

General Brapiey. Well, I hope so. I do not have any authority 
over regulating that, Senator Morse, but I know the services are ail 
studying that all the time, trying to reduce wasted time and make 
sure that a man gets training ‘whenever it is possible for him to get 
it. You cannot avoid some w vaiting time when you have to send men 
to ports of embarkation and bring them home. There is bound to 
be some lost motion when you are operating on long lines of com- 
munication like those from here to Europe, and from here to the 
Far East. 

Senator Morse. I think there is bound to be some I only raise the 
question as to whether or not this is not a pretty long estimate, pretty 
long period of time that is estimated will be lost under this program. 

I “know circumstances vary, but it seems to me it is a pretty long 
period of time. Then I think maybe some consideration ought to be 
given to the question of furlough time, as far as the men are concerned, 
as to what their choice would be if they had a choice bet ween 21 months 
and 27 months as to the length of furlough, as to whether they would 
not want to cut that down by a few weeks if it meant they could get 
completely out of the service that much quicker. 

General Braptey. I think you would be endangering the morale of 
troops. There are a lot of times when a man should be given fur- 
loughs. He should not have to accumulate it all and take it at the end. 
He can, if he wants to, but a lot of them prefer to take furloughs as 
they go along. Some want to take furloughs before they go overseas 
at the end of their training—emergency furloughs, and ‘such as that. 
I think if you tried to regulate that the man would serve 21 months 
without furlough, it would be putting a restriction on the services 
that would be rather hard to handle, still keeping up morale. 

Senator Morse. I certainly would ‘defer to your judgment on that. 
I think we raise a question, we get down to a question, of talking about 
saving weeks really. 
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I simply raise the question as to whether or not you cannot cut down, 
to some extent this time loss if the men knew that they were going to 
get out in 21 months. In your statement you make some reference to 
present deferments and point out that in all branches of the service, 
even including the officers, that you feel that certain types of people 
who are not now acceptable for some minor physical disability, are 
deferred. 

Do you want to expand on that any, because speaking for myself 
we are going to get a great deal of mail or iticizing the Military Estab- 
lishment, particularly the Army, in regard to its present deferment 
olicy. They sort of feel that their standards are too high and that 
they should take a great many men who are presently de ferred, 

General Braptey. Well, I think possibly a lot of your letters refer 
to the mental disqualification, and I think General Collins spoke to 
some length about that the other day. 

A man who annot meet the mental qualifications becomes a liability 
pretty much in the service. Somebody has to look after him, and if 
you try to take him into combat he does not last long, and then you 
have to oa him and he costs you more than he is worth. 

Now, I do believe, however, that by a little more careful study we 

‘an use those people in some units in the rear where they can get 
necessary supervision, and in labor units. We have to have a certain 
number of labor units, of course, in combat zones, not in the front 
line but in the ports, and so forth. 

I think we can possibly use more of those than we used in the last 
war, but what I had reference to primarily was a man with—I have 
in mind, for example, a very fine officer who lost a leg in this last war, 
by amine. He could be very valuable to us in certain limited service 
jobs. Of course he could not get out and march, or serve in the front 
line, but there are a lot of jobs where you have to sit at a desk. Un- 
fortunately I found that out. 

Senator Jounson. What is worrying us is this: You start out with 

8.000,000 people in your 19 to 26 greep. You get down to 800,000. 
The rest have been eliminated for one reason or the other, considered 
justifiable, of course. Actually you get 1 out of 10 people. 

In view of the fact that we seem to be unable to put more than one 
man out of every four into combat, why is it that you have to have 
four out of four meet ny physical and mental requirements? 

General Braptey. Well, I agree with you on that. A couple of 
years ago when I was Chief a Staff, we took steps to take in a certain 
number of amputees, for example, into the service, I think there are 
jobs that men with physical handicaps can perform very well. 

Senator Morse. One more question before I tell you what I want 
to do in regard to the Reserve program. I do not want you to think 
it an unfair question because I do not mean it as an unfair one. 

If you had to make a choice between 19-year-olds and a 27-month 
period, and 18- year-olds and a program of lesser service, which choice 
would you make 

General Brapiey. Senator, I cannot answer that offhand. I would 
have to take a pene ‘il and paper on that one. 

Senator Morse. Well, would you do that and give me your memo- 
randum ? 

General Braptey. Yes, May I get this straight: A choice between 
19 and 27-—— 
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Senator Morse. I want to know if you had to make a choice between 
a program of taking 19-year-olds and 27 months, or 18-year-olds and 
21 or 24 months, which would you take ¢ 

Now I think you know the position in which we find ourselves. We 
have to have satisfy our own best judgment as to this question of 
over-all national policies, what is going to be best for the Nation, and 
I think you know the operation of Congress well enough to know 
that sometimes you have to accept what you consider to be the most 
conscionable compromise, if a compromise at all has to be accepted, 
and before this debate gets over both in committee and on the floor 
of the Senate, I venture a prediction there will be quite a series of 
compromises offered. 

I kind of like to know when I consider a compromise, what the 
people in charge of the Defense Establishment think of the various 
proposals. That compromise will be offered, you can just rest assured, 
and I would like to have a memorandum of your judgment on it be- 
cause I prize your judgment so highly. 

General BrapLtey. You put a bad condition on each one of the two, 

Senator Morse. I know. Compromises always have had conditions 
in them. 

General Braptey. And in the first one you get into an interference 
with his education and his participation in starting his life career, 
which in a way falls a little bit outside the military, so I am not too 
sure if it fair for me to try to answer that one by myself. 

In other words, there are other people interested in these 18- and 
19-vear-olds—other than just purely military. 

Senator Morse. I want to be fair, but as a member of the commit- 
tee I want this kind of help. I want you to say to me if he has got 
to go for something less than 27 months—and I don’t think he should 
go for anything less, you have made that clear—this in the opinion of 
the military would do our program less harm than this. 

You talk about being confronted with, that many people are con- 
fronted with a great many conditions and problems connected with 
this. Each Senator is, too. Believe me, talking about conditions we 
have to confront before we cast a vote, they are multitudinous and 
complex. Do not take it from the record. I will write you an ap- 
propriate letter and you may reply to the letter, and with whatever 
joint consultation the Pentagon building wants to give to it. 

Now my last comment, General, I am going to write you a second 
letter containing a series of questions in respect to a Reserve program, 
because I happen to be one member of this committee—and there may 
be others—who feels that we are dealing here with a military man- 
power program separate and distinct from a blueprint on a Reserve 
program. 

We have got the blueprint for the in-service, for the actual service, 
but we have not got the blueprint yet for the Reserve program, and 
we are told by the Defense Establishment we will get it within the 
next 6 months. 

I can well understand why it has been difficult to get it now, but I 
cannot get it out of my head that there is a very direct relationship 
between the kind of a Reserve program we have and the kind of a pro- 
gram we adopt for so-called in-service training. 

I just think they are inseparable and I would that we had them 
together here because I think on both the 18-year-old question and 
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the 27-month question we would be in a much better position to render 
judgment on it, but I am not going to take up the time of this public 
hearing. 

I have got a whole list of questions here about a Reserve program, 
and I am going to submit them to you and you can transmit them to 
anybody you wt ‘ant for : answer, but my present position is I think I can 
render a more enlightened and intelligent judgment on this problem 
if I know the kind of training these men are going to get after they 
come out of the service in 21 or 24 or 27 months. 

I think it is part of the problem, and if you will help me with the 
memorandum on that, I will appreciate it. The reason I am asking 
the questions is because it seems to me in the Selective Service Act 
of 1940, section 3—C thereof, it was certainly explicit as to intent and 
objective, in regard to the Reserve, and from what I have been able to 
find out to date, the Military Establishment has not carried out the 
intent and the objectives of the Reserve program of 1940 in the Se- 
lective Service Act of 1940. 

There are probably a great many good reasons why it has not, but 
again I close with this, Mr. Chairman, and I want to thank my col- 
leagues on the committee as they have been very patient with me this 
morning. Again I want to say that that is one of the problems that 
confronts a Senator. 

The bulk of mail we get severely criticizes the Pentagon Building 
for a failure since the close of hostilities to build up a Reserve pro- 
gram that these men in the communities of the Nation think is so es- 
sential, and I tell you no news when I tell you that there is a lot of 
feeling in that criticism, and part of it is around the usual prejudicial 
criticism that the professional Army and the Navy and the Air Force, 
too, have been seeking to build up their establishments too much at the 
expense of the Reserve. 

Some of those problems are brought out in this memorandum I have, 
and I will send it to you, and you people down there can shoot at it. 

I want to thank you very much. As usual you have been very kind 
to me in my colloquies before this committee, and I think at least we 
understand each other well enough to know that each one is mo- 
tivated by a sincere desire to get at the facts and then do what is best 
for the country. That is certainly my desire and I know it is yours. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Senator Morse. 

Senator Kefauver. 

Senator Keravver. General Bradley, of course in the mail we get 
ane people in each group who feel people in another group should 
betaken. You have definitely stated your opinion that the best reser- 
voir you have is the 18-year-olds, is that correct? You feel they 
should be called first before married men or before veterans or other 
classes who might be tapped ¢ 

General Bradley. Yes, and if the present conditions are going 
to be kept up and ‘they are going to have to serve some time anyway, 
it probably interferes with their future less to come in at 18 than 
it does at some later age. 

Senator Kerauver. Have you addressed yourself to the suggestion 
that 75,000 students in the 18-year-old group be deferred for special] 
purposes ¢ 

General BrapLey. Yes. Undoubtedly a certain number ought to be 
deferred for the time being, because otherwise you are going to in- 
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terfere very materially not only with our educational institutions, but 
with the gradual flow of scientists and specialists that you need. If 
you do not make some such provision, you will have a 2-year gap here. 

After that, why, of course these people will start going to school 
again at age 20 or 21, and get back into the flow, but you would have 
a gap in it if you do not mi ake some provision in this bill for a certain 
number to be deferred to continue their schooling now. 

Senator Krravuver. Have you suggested the number or do you think 
that should be left open depending upon the circumstances 

General Brapiey. I do not know enough about the requirements to 
say which number is the right one. It has been written in here by 
people who have gone into it rather thoroughly. It is a 75,000 figure. 

Senator Jounson. That is the maximum, general ¢ 

General Braptey. That is the maximum, but I cannot argue that 
point. I have no position on it. 

Senator Krrauver. Secretary Tobin I believe the other day testified 
in connection with some Reserve unit that it was found that after they 
were called back, that in that unit that had been taken here were men 
who were very necessary to operate some utility, that they would, of 
course, have to be deferred or released after they had been called in. 
Should not those matters be gone into before all of the Reserve unit 
is called back? 

General Brapiey. It is my understanding that all three of the serv- 
ices are now examining their Reserve program so as to e ligibility for 
the Reserve. For example, there are a lot of men who are going to be 
more valuable to you in their occupations than they are in uniform. 

If we know that ahead of time, it is questionable whether or not 
they should ever be taken into the Reserve. Somebody else should be 
taken in and given that training. 

I think one outstanding example is the FBI. It is rather incon- 
ceivable that a well-trained man in the FBI is going to be more valu- 
able to you in uniform than he is in the FBI in any war we are apt to 
get into in the near future—so maybe a man in the FBI should not 
belong to the Reserve. The same thing applies to other key industries. 
Maybe they should not be counted in the Reserve. Does that answer 
your question, sir? 

Senator Kerravver. I understood the program had been calling 
everybody back, and then where it was shown that they were essential] 
in some civilian pursuit, then let them out after they had been called 
back, and I wondered why some program like you suggested of culling 
the ones out who were absolutesly essential in a civilian occupation 
was not done in the first instance. 

General Braptey. I think it is because there was not a full realiza- 
tion that you might have a partial mobilization. Our country has 
always been thinking in terms of either peace or an all-out mobiliza- 
tion, and so when we are caught with what you might call a partial 
mobilization where you call out part of the Reserve units, why, then 
you get caught on the polici ies that you had for an all-out mobilization. 

Senator Krravver. That answers my question there. That is all. 

Senator Jounson. Whether we have a partial or an all-out mobili- 
zation, the Reserves have some people with occupational classifications 
which make them more important to the civilian economy than to the 
military. Why do you not take your Reserves and National Guard 
and review those occupational classifications where it is apparent that 
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they will be of more value as a civilian? Eliminate them from the 
Guard and Reserve. Use other people to take their place. 

General Brapiey. Well, as I say, I understand all three services 
are now in the process of reviewing that, but it is not quite that 
simple. 

For example, a leader in a National Guard outfit—and I know of 
several instances—is invaluable to that unit at home in peacetime. 
He is a leader in the community, and he adds great prestige to the 
guard by his presence and his participation. He increases the efti- 
ciency of that unit immeasurably, but at the same time we might know 
that that man could never leave his civilian occupation and go to 
war, might not even be physically fit for it; yet you would not want 
to deprive that unit of the services of that particular man. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHarpMAN. General bradley, instead of striving for a plan 
that would do less harm to our defense program as suggested in one 
of Senator Morse’s latest questions, do you not think it would be a 
wiser policy for all of us to unite to try to formulate and develop a 
plan that would do the most good to our defense program and the 
safety of our program, to approach it positively rather than nega- 
tively ? 

General Brapiey. Well, if you could pass legislation which would 
give the greatest latitude, like 18-year-old—27-months, it gives you 
flexibility. You can cut it down without having to go through this 
process of repassing a law every year. I personally think if you 
step out and pass a law which gets the maximum results, with ‘the 
possibility of reducing the time of service depending on circumstances, 
you have got a flexible situation which will meet a great many more 
problems than one which is too restrictive. 

Senator Cuarman. General, do you believe that one of our worst 
troubles now and one of the most serious mistakes that our country 
has made in the past, lies in the fact that we have resorted to short- 
range programs generally instead of formulating a long-range pro- 
gram as we are seeking to do at this time? 

General Brapiey. Yes. Any short-range program is apt to turn 
out to be ineffective and inefficient, because you never can plan ahead. 
When you go by ups and downs on your milit ary strength, you get 
much less effective results. 

You close a camp and then the next year you have to open it. You 
have to get in additional men to form training cadres and take them 
out of units, the reby reducing their combat preparedness. The longer 
range program you have, the more effective it is, and I think one is 
long past due, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. Do you believe that if we had embarked on a 
program soon after the end of World War I similar to that which we 
are considering now, it is reasonable to believe that there might have 
been no World War II and no present difficulty such as we are in- 
volved in? 

General Bravery. I certainly feel very strongly about World War 
IT, because I think had we been in a powerful position, in a position 
to let the aggressors know that we would take action and were capable 
of taking action, that World War IIT might well not have happened. 

I think the situation today is that only power and force lend 
strength to a man’s words. It is unfortunate that your position at 
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the council table is determined so much by what you have back of it. 

Senator CuarmMan. It is true, is it not, that the only language that 
ambitious dictators and would-be world conquerors understand, is 
the language which when translated literally means the invincible 
power of irresistible armed forces ¢ 

General Braptey. Unfortunately I am afraid that is true. 

Senator Cuarpman. General Bradley, is this ceiling of 3,462,000 in 
your opinion a reasonably conservative ceiling that has been placed 
at this time ? 

General Braptey. We think that at this stage that gives us the 
forces in all three services that we require. 

Senator Cuarpman. Do you think it is improbable that that ceiling 
will have to be raised in the not very far distant future, and maybe 
even before this Congress finally adjourns? 

General Braptey. If the situation gets much worse, we may well, 
as your military advisers, recommend a larger force. 

Senator Cuapman. Have we reached the point now where it appears 
that it will be necessary to induct the 18-year-old boys or resort to 
the other alternative of going into the ranks of veterans and fathers ¢ 

General Braptey. That is my understanding. Of course General 
Hershey and the people who have those figures can answer that much 
more accurately than I can. 

Senator Cuapman. General Collins, Admiral Sherman, and others. 
Then it is your considered and deliberate judgment that the drafting 
of the 18-year-old boys would be preferable to resorting to those other 
classifications ¢ 

General Brapiey. Yes; I do. 

Senator Cuarpman. Thank you, sir. 

Now General Bradley, the chart we have before us indicates that 
from the ranks of nonveterans with dependents we could get approxi- 
mately 630,000 men; from the classification of veterans with less than 
12 months’ service there are available approximately 160,000 men, 
making a total of 790,000. 

It is then anticipated that we could get from those in the age group 
19 to 26 approximately 800,000 men, which would make a total of 
1.590.000. 

In order to meet requirements with the present strength of 2,100,000 
approximately, that would make the requirement “1,362,000, and 
apparently the 1,590,000 available from those three classifications 
would be sufficient to satisfy that requirement. 

I would like to ask if in your judgment it would be practicable and 
feasible and fair and just to call men from the ranks of the nonveterans 
with dependents and from the ranks of veterans with less than 
12-months’ service, before resorting to the drafting of the 18-year-old 
boys, and thereby place such limitation on the induction of 18- year- 
olds? 

General Braptey. I should think it would interfere less with the 
ordinary civilian pursuits of the maximum number of people if you got 
into the 18-year-olds, and furthermore getting into those other groups 
is only a temporary answer anyway. “A year or two from now you 
are going to be faced with the same question again of going down 
and picking up another class. 

Senator CuarmMan. Such a compromise then would not satisfy the 
requirements of a long-range program which is much to be sought for. 
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Gexeral Brapiey. It might furnish a temporary anwser, but in 
my opinion it does not answer the long-range program. 

Senator CuapmMan. It would not provide a permanent answer. 

General Bradley do you thing there ought to be any statutory limi- 
tation on the drafting of the 18-year-old boys ? 

General Braptey. I assume by that you mean on the use of them ? 

Senator CuapMan. Yes, sir; that is right. 

General BrapLtey. We would recommend not, Senator—that is, 
recommend that there be no limitation placed in the law. We find 
that, in trying to get maximum results out of the Armed Forces, if 
you have many restrictions you run up against great difficulty. 

I think, for one example, one law would have required all the divi- 
sions in the Pacific to be lined up and a certain number of men taken 
out of them before they could have made the attack on Japan. For- 
tunately the war ended and that did not have to happen, but any 
time you have to line a unit up and take out any considerable per- 
centage of it and put in new men—and by “new men” I mean from 
somewhere else—that do not know each other, you have spoiled your 
teamwork, you have spoiled the value of your unit training, and you 
lower the efficiency of the unit. That may result in delays in thet em- 
ployment of the unit. 

On the other hand, if the unit has to be employed anyway, it may 
result in greater losses, and possible set-backs that would not have 
existed had you been able to use that unit as it was trained. So we 
would recommend very strongly against placing restrictions in the 
law. 

I think General Marshall has told you we are perfectly willing to 
say that no young men of 18 years would be sent overseas into combat 
until he had a minimum amount of training. We would hope to do 
that anyway, but once having gotten a unit into combat, or if you 
were in dire emergency for example, you might not be able to do 
anything but throw that unit in. 

Certainly if your country were invaded, and if this were the only 
unit, you would not want to line it up and take out a third of the 
strength because those men were only 1814 years old, or 18 years old. 

Senator Cuapman. General Bradley, it is 12 o’clock, but I would 
like to ask you a question on one more point, and then we will wait 
until later for anything else. 

Based on your long experience and your knowledge of the training 
of soldiers and of the conditions prevailing among soldiers, and in 
view of the plans that have been made and are being made for the 
training of these young inductees, in your opinion would the average 
boy of 18 be more suse eptible to yield to temptations, to immorality in 
the Army than he would be in school or in his home town? 

General Brapiey. No, sir; I do not think on the average they would, 
and I do not think that 18-year-olds would be any more susceptible to 
being tempted than a 19- or a 20-year-old. 

Senator CHAPMAN. General, one more question and then, Mr. Chair- 
man, I will conclude. Do you believe there is any more likelihood of 
a boy 18 or 19 years old becoming addicted to the use of intoxicating 
beverages in the training camp or in the Army than he would be if he 
voes to college or stays at home ? 

General Brapiey. No, sir. 

Senator CHapmMan. Thank you. 
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Senator JoHnson. Thank you, Senator Chapman. 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I will be very brief. 

Senator Jounson. We have plenty of time. Go ahead. Ask all the 
questions you want. 

Senator Stennis. This is a very important witness and very valu- 
able testimony. General, I want to direct your attention first to a 
great proposition of the expansion program which has gone out 
throughout our Nation’s colleges, junior and senior colleges, part 
of it at the expense of the Government during World War I ‘and part 
of it at the expense of the Government in the veterans’ training 
programs. 

Now a great many of those classrooms are going to become vacant, 
the halls will be vacant, the dormitories will be vacant, those fine 
faculties will be left there with not enough to do. Now the question 
is, how far are we going to utilize those institutions in your program, 
and I am familiar with your 75,000 figure there that you expect to 
channel back into the colleges. 

I also know that you have planned, with reference to the ROTC 
perhaps an expansion of that, but my question is now how far could 
we not go in utilizing these institutions, their facilities in at least some 
of our basic training. 

Bringing it down to a definite example, the National Guard in my 
home State has just left for training. Now there were no complaints 
out of any of those men. I do not think but one man throughout the 
entire State called or wrote to me about not going, that is the only 
one I remember anything about, and I am very proud of the attitude. 
I know of one group there that left from a small city that has an 
armory, it has a junior college. Now they have gone over to Camp 
Jackson, S. C., to live, as I understand it, in tents. It is my under- 
standing that for several months at least this training will come more 
or less at the company level. 

Now why was it that we could not train that unit there at home, 
utilize that armory! That junior college could have provided them 
with meals, it could have provided sleeping facilities and at least part 
of the training ground, that is training ground is available as I under- 
stand it. 

In the adjoining country there is another unit and they had an 
armory and all facilities, and yet they are going off and leaving those 
things and going over to Camp Jackson, S. C. 

Now how far has that matter been considered and what is the reason 
why you have to adopt the course that is adopted, rather than at least 
give some of that basic training there where those facilities are already 
available ¢ 

I am not just talking about money alone, but that is one element, 
and I am not thinking about the colleges alone, although that is one 
element. We are trying to utilize our manpower. That is what the 
bill is all about. Now what is your thinking along those lines? 

General Braptey. I will have to speak from my own personal experi- 
ence and not as to what the Army is trying to do now, because that 
falls outside of my province. 

In other words I have no authority over it, but I have had consid- 
erable experience in training, and I believe that if you would visit 
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Camp Jackson and see all the various facilities, various ranges, target 
ranges and everything else being used by those units, you would find 
that only a small proportion of those could be furnished around a 
college and an armory. 

We have found that a certain amount of close order drill is neces- 
sary, yes, for certain reasons, but the great mass of training involves 
shooting weapons, learning something about weapons, small tactical 
problems, artillery, firing on the range, and all those things which you 
just cannot give in a college. 

Furthermore, if you are going to exercise the control over the men 
which we think is necessary, ~ and which would answer some of Senator 
Morse’s questions and the others, it follows that we are going to have 
supervision of these people and try to guide them. You cannot have 
them scattered around in bunches of houses or dormitories. 

You must have them pretty much under the control and supervision 
of the squad and platoon leaders. I would think you would suffer 
very greatly in time and progress, if you tried to train a unit confined 
to an armory, and with the limited training facilities there are around 
the average college. 

Senator Stennis. Changing that illustration then from the Na- 
tional Guard to a new unit of recruits, we will say 18-year-old men, 
do you not give them 4 months of what I understand is basic training ! 
That does not involve any ranges, firing guns, or anything, does it 

General BrapLey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Well, rifles perhaps, but not anything larger than 
a rifle 

General Brapiey. It employs teaching a man how to fire every 
weapon in which the infantryman, if he is an infantryman, may be 
armed, Basic training includes range firing with all the weapons. 
You just have one acc cident around a college, with a gun going off 
accidentally, and it would be a very unpopular place to train. I just 
do not think you can do more than may a a few days’ training around 
an armory. 

Senator Stennis. How far could you go? Just give us your opin- 
ion as to how far you could go in basic training, we will say. 

General Brap.ey. If you tried to concentrate all of those nonfiring 
things into one period, you might get it in a week or two, but that 
would be a poor way to do it because it would become very monotonous. 
You must mix these things up, make it interesting for the trainees, 
if you are going to get maximum results. Like you, I hate to see the 
colleges and all the facilities they built up go unused—and I know 
all about them because in my 2 years in the Veterans’ Administration 
I was going around to them and encouraging them to increase their 
capacity—I know that for a couple of years they would have surplus 
facilities; of course when the people start coming back at the end of 2 
years, then you again are back on a normal basis. 

Your students are just 2 years older, but you do have a gap in there 
of a couple of years in which they might have surplus facilities. It is 
to help take up some of that, as well as to fill the gap in scientific 
training and so forth, that a certain number possibly should be 
deferred, 

Senator STennis. Well, for 2 years though there will be the more 
severe gap. You think that unless there is a more grave emergency, 
that that will fill in after a 2-year period fairly well? 
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General Braptey. I should think it would; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Now you do not expect then in the general train- 
ing of the ground soldier and those in the lower -anks, ( to utilize the 

facilities of the colleges ¢ 

General Brapiey. Well, as I say, that is getting back into General 
Collins’ job and not mine. 

Senator Stennis. I understand. 

General Brapitey. I am just giving you what I would say from my 
experience and training. 

Senator Stennis. Based on your experience you do not think it is 
a practical thing to do, as I understand it ¢ 

General Brapiey. Well, not to keep these units. Now I do not 
say there is not some use that they could be put to, particularly in 
training specialists. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I was coming to. Would you out: 
line what your opinion is that we could base some legislation on, say, 
as to what they could be used for? 

General Brapiey. There are certain types of specialists training 
where you might send a man after he completed basic training. ‘Take 
a school that has facilities for advanced technical electrical training, 
for example, they might be able to use that as a training place for 
specialists. You are getting into details though, as I say, that I have 
nothing to do with. 

Senator Stennis. You have not looked into that? 

General Braptey. The Army would have to draw up those plans 
as to just what uses they could make of various schools in the traming 

f specialists. They did make use of them in the last war, and I 
conanents and they could do it again. 

Senator Srennis. And that would be in addition to the Navy ROTC 
and the Army ROTC, of course, the school training camp you are 
talking about? 

General Bravery. Yes. 

Senator Stennts. And that would follow the basic training and be 
a semispecialized field, we might say ¢ 

General Braptey. That is right. I have in mind some schools 
which might be in a very fine position to teach auto mechanics, for 
example. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

General Brapiey. It might be a trade school instead of an educa- 
tional institution, but I should think there would be some of those, 
and I imagine the Army is looking into that, although, as I say, it 
does not fall under my duties. 

Senator Stennis. Do you know whether or not that kind of train- 
ing is contemplated in this 314 million size armed force? 

General Braptry. All services require specialists, and what their 
plans are for expanding the number of specialists which would be in 
volved in the increase to 314 million, T do not know. 

Senator Stennis. You are not familiar with it. Well, General, you 
have given us your opinion here with reference to the moral and spir- 
itual influences on these young men 18 years of age. Now whatever 
training they have had before they go to the Army or to the services 
has been received largely through “the schools, the home, and the 
church, that is correct, is it not, and even though all of them are not 
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still in school, why, some of them are, and you have taken them away 
from that, although all of them do not have the proper home influences 
they should have. 

Whatever influences for the good that they do have, you have taken 
them away from that, and even though all of them are not in church, 
many of them are under the church’s influence in their communities, 
but anyway whatever influence that is in their life, you have taken 
them away from that, and you still say that you think that they are 
better off morally, spiritually, and, from the home life, socially, in the 
service than they would be at home? 

General Brapiry. I do not believe I said they would be better off. 
I said that in most cases I believe a man, his character and his thoughts 
are pretty well formed by the time he is 18. If he is lacking the proper 
environment, certainly it is going to do him no harm to come in where 
he does get supervision and see how other people live. When you 
take him into service, you do not take him away from the church. We 
have chaplains. Everybody in the service is not in there just to cor- 
rupt him. We have some very fine services. 

Senator Srennis. The record shows here I have already paid my 
tribute to the very fine work that I know they do, and more power to 
them, but at the same time whatever influence you have at home, in 
any home community, you take him away from that, and at the same 
time whatever influences in the home that he would have, though it is 
not perfect and I am not suggesting here in the record that “homes 
are not what they should be and therefore it is all right to take him 
at 18, but whatever good is done in the home, he is taken away from, 
and the schools. 

Now the trend of the testimony here has been that he is as well off 
or better on those grounds in the service than he is out. 

General Bravery. Let us go back a little bit. When a man becomes 
18 and goes into service, that does not mean that he would have stayed 
at home otherwise. About that time he goes off to school or goes off 
somewhere and is thrown pretty much on his own anyway. 

I will grant you that a man under the home influence is better off 
than a man who is not, but when he gets into that age, he is going off 
somewhere, and I think that he is probably going to get just as much 
supervision and be just as well off in that regard i in the service as he 
is when he goes off to a campus or goes off to some other place to make 
his way in the world. 

Senator Srennis. I think your discipline would be a good influ- 
ence, I think so, that is a good point, and I have it down ‘here in my 
memorandum that it is a good point, but the thought here that we can 
just casually send these boys on at 18 because they would be as well 
or better off in the service than at home or wherever they are, I do 
not agree with that line of thinking. 

I think it ought to be challenged here, and you gentlemen given an 
additional chance to give any other testimony that you want on the 
subject, to point out any trends or any records, and all that you 
have. I want to make it clear that I was not casting any reflections 
on the chaplains in the service. 

However, I have been told that you do not have such large attend- 
ance, and that is no reflection on the service, but I am not informed 
on that. 
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General Braptey. I think possibly the attendance is not 100 per- 

cent among civilians either. 

Senator Stennis. That is true. The spiritual influences that go 

with the community, 7 just church attendance, are something you 

cannot substitute for, I do not charge you with that, but I think that 

is a very vital factor in the lives of these young men and in their think- 
ing and maturity. 

General Brapiey. I do not think, Senator Stennis, we would argue 
that we can replace the home influence in any boy’s life, but we would 
try to guide him as well as we could and make a man out of him, as 
good aman as we could. We are getting to a point, however, where a 
certain number of people are going to have to serve in the Armed 
Forces. 

Senator Stennis. That is very true. 

General Braptey. That is a fact you cannot escape, so where are 
you going to get them? In my opinion you do not hurt a man taking 
him in at 18 any more than you do at 19 or 20, and somewhere in there 
he is going to come into the service if we are going to maintain our 
Armed Forces, and we think it is necessary both as a deterrent to war 
and to save our country in case we do get into war, so it is not 

Senator Stennis. You do not have to i argue that point with me, 

General Braptey. We are up here by necessity. When we came 
home from the war I, for one, looked forward to coming back where 
we could have small services and I could retire and go fishing, but 
I am still here. We are just faced with the hard facts, and that is 
why we are up here asking for some way to keep the Armed Forces 
and the security of our country to the point where we think they 
should be. 

Senator Stennis. We are sorry about the circumstances that bring 
you back, but we are glad you are back as far as that is concerned, 
and you do not have to argue with me about someone being put into 
the service and that they are going to have to go sometime. I am well 
convinced on that. 

I think a have shed a helpful light on the situation about these 
influences, but I understand now you are not saying that you think 
these boys would be under a better influence away from home and in 
the service, on the : “— age J mean, than > a would at home. 

General Brapiey. I do not believe I said that. I may have said that, 
in my opinion, some of them that never had any of the home life— 
and we know there are a certain number that labor under great difli- 
culties as they grow up and have no opportunity—in those cases I 
think possibly that they would be better off, but for the average I 
do not say that they would be better off out from under the family 
influence, but I do say at about that age they are going to get out from 
under the family influence anyway, and I do not think they are going 
to suffer by being in the services instead of somewhere else. 

Senator Srennis. It is largely a question whether the average man, 
the discipline that you give him, whether that offsets these other in- 
fluences that are partly lost ; does that not sum it up 4 

General Brapitey. Yes, but again you are assuming, I believe, that if 
he did not come in the service he would stay at home. 

Senator Stennis. No, not altogether. I know those other influences, 
but they usually stay around home and the home has an influence. 

All right, Mr. Chairman, that is aJJ 
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Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Senator Stennis. 

General Br: adley, you have been in the service a long time and have 
made a very valuable contribution to the defense of this Nation. 
You are fully familiar with the program that has been presented by 
the Secretary of Defense in the instant case. 

Do you have knowledge of any program ever presented to any con- 
gressional group which met with more unanimous approval among 
the services and among the other agencies of the Government con- 

cerned with manpower ‘than the present program ? 

General Braptey. No. I think that this program has the whole- 
hearted backing of everyone that I know of, and it probably has, as 
you say, a greater percentage of backing than most any other legisla- 
tion I have ever seen presented to the Congress. 

Senator Jonnson. Do you believe it is a minimum program at this 
time ? 

General Braptey. A minimum program? No, I would not believe 
in any minimum program. I think you ought to adopt a program 
which will be long range and one which will not require changes 
from month to month or even year to year by legislation. I think 
this bill meets that condition. Of course, if war comes on, you are 
going to have to take great numbers anyway. 

Senator Jomnson. All bets are off then. 

Do you care to express an opinion about the alternatives presented 
by this program. Let us assume that by taking husbands and fathers, 
and men with less than 12 months’ service, we can more than meet your 
present requirements? Would you think that program would be more 
desirable than the calling up of 18-year-olds ? 

General Braptey. I think this would be a better program, certainly 
from a long-range point of view. 

The other one, I think we would find ourselves faced with the re- 
quirement for additional legislation before too long, because frankly 
{am worried about being able to keep these units in the three services 
up to the required strength, even with the 27 months and the 18-year- 
olds. 

Senator Jomnson. I gather that you do not anticipate that the 
3.46 2,000 goal of the armed services will hold indefinitely ? 

General Braptry. No. I think you are going to have to maintain 
at least that strength for some time to come. Now, as I said earlier 
in my testimony, if after you have built up a well-trained Reserve— 
which is going to require considerable thought in setting it up—after 
you have built that up you could get the same amount of security with 
less people on active service than you can get right now. 

Senator Jounson. But, frankly, do you not expect that goal to in- 
crease in the months ahead ? 

General Braptry. Well, that is a question, Senator Johnson, that 
is hard to ao Being somewhat of an optimist I would hope not, 
but I think we face the fi net there is a good possibility we may have to 
increase it. 

Senator Jounson. If you did not have to increase it, you could go 
into the fathers, the husbands, and the other groups, and have enough 
men to supply your goal ? 

General Brapury. You can possibly for the next year or year and a 
half, but after that then you begin to get in trouble. 
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Senator Jounson. Any other questions, Senator Morse? Senator 
Chapman ? 

Thank you very much, General Bradley. 

The subcommittee has completed its ene of the formal presenta- 
tion of this manpower Satakoligea as made by the executive depart- 
ment of the Government. There remains, however, certain additional 
information which the Department is to submit. This can be done in 
writing for the record. 

We shall now turn our attention to the views which are to be pre- 
sented by individuals and groups who have asked to appear before the 
subcommittee. 

The subcommittee has notified, either by letter or telegram, those 
who wish to testify, as to the exact date when we could hear their 
views. Iam hopeful that we shall be able to adhere to our very rigor- 
ous schedule and that we shall not inconvenience anyone by any delay 
in his appearance. I would point out, however, that the other busi 
ness of the Senate may cause unavoidable interruption and disrupt 
commitments which we have made to witnesses. 

We have asked all witnesses to present a written statement, and to 
utilize their oral testimony for a summary of the written material. 
In this way we are hopeful of securing the fullest possible informa- 
tion, and at the same time having an opportunity to question wit- 
nesses without imposing upon the commitments made to others. 

I feel that prior to the time the committee undertakes writing up 
the bill, it may want to hear again from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense as well as from the Chiefs of Staff and perhaps the Secretary 
of Defense himself. 

I would like to announce at this time that we contemplate meeting 
again at 2 o’clock this afternoon in this room. Our first witness will 
be Mr. Earle Cocke, national commander of the American Legion. 

Prior to the committee taking a recess, I want to recognize the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for the purpose of presenting the ma- 
terial previously asked for by the subcommittee. After we have had 
a chance to analyze that material, it may very well be that the staff of 
the subcommittee will want to hear again from representatives of the 
Department of Defense on the points mentioned. 

Secretary Rosenberg ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE—Resumed 


Mrs. Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, we will, of course, be available at 
any time you want us. The Department of Defense, however, would 
very much appreciate it if the committee would be good enough to 
give it about 30 or 35 minutes more time to present some of its ma- 
terial, not only in writing, but to show you two charts which you 
ery requested and which we would be very anxious to show 

efore you hear any other witnesses. We would be glad to go on right 
now or after at any time you desire it. , 

Senator Jounson. What is the desire of the committee? I think 
most of them have gone to lunch. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. The material, Mr. Chairman, that we would like 
to present we consider of great importance. 
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Senator Jounson. Let me suggest this. The committee will resume 
at 2 o’clock in this room, and we will give you from 2 to 2:30 to 
present the data which you have. If awn may appear, we will 
recall you at some subsequent date before we begin writing up the 
bill. is that satisfactory ? 


Mrs. Rosensera. That is fine. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:25 p. m., the subcommittee recessed until 2 
p. m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Johnson of Texas (chairman of the subcommit- 
tee), Chapman, Hunt, Bridges, and Saltonstall. 

Also present : (ex-oflicio members) Senators Richard B. Russell and 
John C, Stennis. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

In accordance with our agreement this morning, Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Rosenberg will take a half hour to place certain supple- 
mental material before the subcommittee. 

Following her presentation we shall resume by hearing from the 
following organizations in the order named: The American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, National Guard Association, Reserve Offi- 
cers Association, Students for Democratic Action. 

I should like for the record to show that Senator Saltonstall will 
be unable to be present at the meeting this afternoon. He is out of 
town as a result of a commitment which was made some time ago. 
He has been most helpful and diligent in attending these hearings, and 
I am sure we will all regret that this previous commitment has rend- 
ered it impossible for him to be with us this afternoon. 

Madam Secretary, the committee is glad to hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ANNA M. ROSENBERG, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF DEFENSE (resumed), ACCOMPANIED BY JOHN G. ADAMS, 
ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mrs. Rosensera. I will go through, as briefly as possible, the sub- 
mission of additional requirements and only stop to verbally submit 
those that we feel are of great importance and not contained in this. 
There is a pamphlet before each one of you gentlemen containing all 
the written information, if you care to follow it. 

(The pamphlet referred to is as follows :) 


UNCLASSIFIED SUBMISSIONS 


1, Appraisal of potential occupational deferment situation. 

2. Relationship of military and civilian personnel. 

5. Comparison of average cost per year for training and maintaining female 
military personnel (excluding nurses and members of the Women’s Medical 
Specialists Corps) with average cost per year for female civilian personnel, 

. Lawyers commissioned from civil life. 

5. Comparisons of costs of maintaining and training inductees for 21 and for 
27 months of service with appendix A and appendix B. 

». Pay and allowances for men with dependents. 

..Cost of Reserves involuntarily recalled. 

8. World War II veterans with limited periods of service. 

¥. Four new charts (listed below). 
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10. Five charts previously submitted (for reference only). 
_ Phasing of the 18-year-olds. 

Months of effective overseas service. 
oe 1. Objectives met by the manpower plan of the Department of Defense. 
Chart 2. Possible alternatives to meet manpower needs of the Armed Forces. 
Chart 3. Estimated number of I-A available men remaining in selective service 

pool. 

Chart 4, Average length of service in grade and pay. 


APPRAISAL OF POTENTIAL OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENT SITUATION 


The addition of 18-year-olds to the pool of available selective service registrants 
will permit local boards to be more liberal in granting occupational deferment to 
19- to 25-year-olds in critical occupations in essential activities. The older of 
these men who have acquired essential skills are needed now and will be needed 
later in larger numbers to supply the materials of war in a greatly expanded 
program. 

At the present time (November 1950) only 155,000 men are classified as de- 
ferred on occupational grounds—%5,000 in agriculture and 60,000 in industry. 
This is only 2.2 percent of the total number of classified registrants aged 19 to 
25. Occupational deferments will have to be raised considerably in view of the 
new program if war plants are to be staffed quickly with the skilled workers 
they will need. 

NoTe.—The foregoing represents the views of the Departments of Agriculture and 
Labor and the Selective Service System. 


RELATIONSHIP OF MILIraRy ANp CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


As of December 81, 1950, there were 2.4 military personnel for each civilian 
employee of the Department of Defense. This ratio is the highest attained since 
the spring of 1946 when demobilization was under way, and represents a sharp 
increase in the proportion of military personnel since June 30, 1950, when there 
were 1.9 military personnel per civilian employee. 

It should be noted that the over-all ratio of military to civilian personnel is 
at best a very crude measure of civilian personnel utilization. It fails to take 
account of variations in civilian employment unrelated to the size of the Armed 
Forces, such as employment in manufacturing and other industrial-type activi 
ties and employment charged to nonmilitary appropriations (e.g., civil functions 
and MDAP). Civilians are employed extensively in production and main- 
tenance activities in shipyards, air bases and arsenals. 

Numbers of military personnel and civilian employees of the Department of 
Defense in recent years are given in the table below, together with the derived 
ratios of military personnel to civilian employees. 


Number of military personnel per civilian employee 


Military personnel 


Civiia cre eee eee 
loyees | ot 
ployees | Per civilian 


Total employee 


| 
June 30, 1939_______- Kae ‘ bd = 195, 997 au, 473 | 
June 30, 1940 ; 2 4 Z 256, 233 58, 207 
June 30, 1941 3 : 3 ; : 554, 639 | 1, + 101 
Boma 20, 1068... -<caccsue cate J i saci bctcekdsahan abien cecal onal , 289, 226 3, 858, 791 
June 30, 1943___ OO tae are e : 7 sams , 191, 762 9, 044, 745 
June 30, 1944_...._.- cine@bthaithtes: ' j , 239, 217 11, 451, 719 
June 30, 1945. z ass medina! PR pala does , 628, 029 12, 123, 447 
June 30, 1946______- phi ; - SA Loo — 225 3, 031, 978 
wean 5i es as p _ 859, 142 1, 582, 999 
SST 870, 962 1, 445, 910 
June 30, 1949 a ai a kee es 87 79, 875 1, 615, 360 
June 30, 1950 ‘ 53, 149 1, 460, 261 | 
Dec. 31, 1950 (preliminary) Seiad ate 988, 000 Cet ke 








DD at at bet pet BD te OF me OO 
as 


2, 367, 000 | 
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COMPARISON OF AVERAGE Cost PER YEAR FOR TRAINING AND MAINTAINING FEMALE 
MILITARY PERSONNEL (EXCLUDING NURSES AND MEMBERS OF THE WOMEN’S 
MeEbpICAL SPECIALIST CORPS) WITH AVERAGE CosT PER YEAR FOR FEMALE CIVILIAN 
PERSON NEL 


Since the data presented below pertain only to costs, no consideration is given 
to the fact that for military purposes some types of work may best be performed 
by military personnel. Data presented below are based upon the most recent 
information available. 


Military : 
Commissioned (2,721 as of September 30, 1950) : 
Pay and allowances... ......- 
Medical services___- 


Average cost per year 


Enlisted (15,879 as of Sept. 30, 1950) : 

Pay on basis of average time in grade for male enlisted per- 
I Sa least 

Clothing on basis of average cost of initial bag and main- 
tenance —_.-_-- ‘ pac 3 ea : 

Subsistence at $32 ‘per month___ 

Travel on basis of cost of male enlisted personnel from home 
through induction, indoctrination, and basic training_ ~~~ 

Medical services.__......_ 


Quarters at $45 per month__.-_~- 
Training cost prorated over term of enlistme nt- 


Average cost per year input itntal dara 
Average cost per year for all female milits ry personnel 
Civilian: Average cost per year for female civilian personnel_- 


1 Based on the length of time in grade from lastest available data for WAVES. 

2 Based on World War II experience for female military personnel. 

® Excludes costs of retirement benefits for military personnel. 

* (a) Based on grade distribution of 35,611 female civilian employees of the Air Force 
on Oct. 31, 1949, applied to female civilian employment in the Air Force on Noy. 30, 
1950; (b) excludes (1) Government contribution to retirement fund, (2) overtime earnings, 
(3) 10 percent night pay differential. 


LAWYERS COMMISSIONED FROM Crvit LIFE 


During the 6-month period July 1 to December 31, 1950, approximately 60 
officers were commissioned from civil life and entered on active duty in the 
Judge Advocate General's Offices (JAG) of the Army and Air Force. It is esti- 
mated that 17 of these officers were under 26 years of age. In addition, about 
184 men were appointed as JAG officers in the Army and Air Force Reserves 
during the period, but did not enter on active duty. No officers were commissioned 
from civil life for legal duties in the Navy and Marine Corps during these 
months, and no JAG appointments were made to the Naval and Marine Corps 
Reserves. 


COMPARISON OF COSTS OF MAINTAINING AND TRAINING INDUCTEES FOR 21 AND 27 
MONTHS Or SERVICE 


The question of the comparative cost of operating a military force with in- 
ductees serving for 21 months and the cost of operating a military force with 
27-month inductees was developed in order that the Congress and the officials 
of the Department of Defense might have information on this subject. As a 
basis for this comparison, the problem was assumed to be that of maintaining 
a million men who had completed their initial training. While this initial train- 
ing stage will vary considerably for individuals and also among the three serv- 
ices, it was believed that the training period would average above 6 months dur- 
ing the term of service of either 21-month or 27-month inductees. For simplicity 
in computation of pay, however, it was assumed that all this training would 
eccur within the first 6 months. (If the training occurred at a later date, 
the pay would be higher. ) 

The following statements illustrate the variations in the number of men who 
must be inducted under each of the plans and the variation in cost factors for 
each plan. 
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On the basis of past experience, the cost of training an inductee for an average 
period of six months was estimated to be $3,200 (see appendix A). 

Estimates of monthly and annual input of inductees required to maintain an 
assumed force of 1,000,000 trained inductees under the 21-month and the 27- 
month plans were developed on the following assumptions: 

1. That the normal attrition rate of inductees would be 1 percent per month. 

2. That the training period would average 6 months. 

3. That the number continuously in training would be one-half the annual 
input. 

Based on the above assumptions the following requirements were developed for 
a ferce of 1,000,000 inductees beyond the 6-month training period: 


| 
21-month 27-month 
service service 


ee ns Cn nn caeeansenn r 1, 465, 000 1, 348, 000 
pC | ee eat, laletelicadie Seba aetna 931, 000 696, 000 
Monthly input of draftees required Se Sniitheeea tit cee me A 77, 600 58, 000 
Number in training 465, 000 348, 000 


The above data result in the following table of comparisons: 


21 MONTHS SERVICE 27 MONTHS SERVICE 
Millions Millions 


. Annual cost for pay and al- 1. Annual cost for pay and al- 
lowances, subsistence, lowances, subsistence, 
clothing, travel, welfare, clothing, travel, welfare 
and expansion of pipeline and expansion of pipeline 
ef food and clothing for for food and clothing for 
1,000,000 trained 1,000,000 trained in- 
duectees $3, 200 ductees $3, 200 

2. 465,000 in process of receiv- 2. 348,000 in process of receiv- 
ing their average 6 months ing their average 6 months 
training at an estimated training at an estimated 
yearly cost of (see exhibit yearly cost of 2, 227 
A for cost detail)__--_--_-_. 2,976] 3. Input of 58,000 per month, 
Input of 77,600 per month, or or 696,000 per year, re- 
931,000 per year, required quired to maintain the 
to maintain the total force total force of 1,348,000 in- 
of 1,465,000 inductees ductees, 


Total Total 
Difference, $749,000,000 per year. 


SUMMARY 


1. Gross differences of $749,000,000 per year on training costs would result 
if a trained inductee force of 1,000,000 who have completed their initial training 
were maintained on the base of 27 months service (21 months after training) 
rather than 21 months service (15 months after training). However, this would 
be reduced by approximately $49,000,000 (see appendix B) which represents the 
difference in cost for pay and allowances, clothing, and travel between the last 
6 months of a 27-month period of service and the first 6 months of a 21-month 
period of service for 269,000 inductees. Subsistence and welfare and other costs 
would be substantially the same for both 21-month inductees and for 27-month 
inductees during such a period. 

2. A reduction of 235,000 in annual manpower input required to maintain a 
trained inductee force of 1,000,000 men would result if the 27-month period of 
service were adopted. 


Appendix A—Cost Estimate for Training an Inductee for 6 Months 


The $3,200 cost estimate was developed as follows: 

1. Basic data for fiscal year 1950 were used as being more representative 
of actual costs than the current 1951 estimates since the latter include addi- 
tional funds for maintenance and operations required for expanding and re- 
habilitating facilities as well as additional pipelines of supplies and equipment. 
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Man-years while reflecting costs are not a good measure of the increase in size 
of the military force during a period of expansion. 

2. Funds provided for the Department in fiscal year 1950 for military per- 
sonnel were 4,526.3 million dollars with an estimated 1,541,031 man-years. A 
man-year cost of $2,937 represents the average for the Department. This 
amount is broken down as follows: 


1950 ACTUAL COSTS ADJUSTED TO 1951 COSTS 


Pay and allowances $2,419 | Pay and allowances___________ $2, 459 
Subsistence Subsistence 405 
Individual clothing Individual clothing 100 

93 
Welfare Welfare 9 


8,066 

3. An estimated average annual cost of $1,590 for maintaining an inductee 
during his first year of service was developed and is broken down as follows: 

Pay and allowances $950 

Subsistence ‘ 


4. Funds provided for the Department for fiscal year 1950 for maintenance 
and operation were 3,731.5 million dollars. This total was adjusted by deleting 
certain items which were not considered to be closely related to the expenses of 
maintaining personnel of the Military Establishment. For example, all items 
concerned with petroleum, oil, and lubricants were eliminated and items such 
as armor, armament, and ammunition were reduced. The reduction resulted 
in an adjusted amount of 3,454.8 million dollars with an average military man- 
year cost of $2,242. 

5. It was estimated that on the average, one experienced man is required for 
training and support for two inductees in training. 

The following presents a summary of the factors used in developing costs: 


ANNUAL FACTORS 6 MONTHS’ COSTS 


Military personnel cost of induc- Military personnel cost of an in- 
$1, 590 MPU ee bes 
Maintenance and operating cost Maintenance and operating cost 
for om Meactee. 2 Luk... 2, S82 for an inductee 
Military personnel cost of a Military personnel cost of a Reg- 
eee es ular to train and support 1 
inductee (44 of annual cost 
since 2 inductees are trained 
each 6 months) ; 
Maintenance and operating cost 
for a Regular to train and 
support 1 inductee (44 of an- 
nual cost since 2 inductees are 
trained each 6 months) 560 


3, 242 
Rounded cost 


Appendia B—EHstimated military personnel costs of the last 6 months of service 
in the 27-month plan, compared with costs for the first 6 months of service 
under the 21-month plan 


The estimate as based on a total inductee force of 1,348,000 of which (1) 348,000 


would be in training at all times and (2) 269,000 would be in the last 6 months 
of their 27 months of service. 


78743—51——-45 
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Costs for last 6 months of 27 months of service: 
Pay: 
2 months, at $96 
1 month, at $118 
3 months, at $125 


Additional quarters allowance for dependents acquired 
in last 6 months of service at average of $1.52 
per month 

Clothing for 6 months, at $9.89 

Travel for 6 months, at $18.72 


Costs for first 6 months of 21 months of service: 
Pay: 
4 months at $75__-_ $300. 
2 months, at $83 . 00 
466. 00 
Clothing for 6 months, at $11. 52 69. 12 
Travel for 6 months, at $24.97 149. 82 
—_—_—— 684. 94 
Excess for last 6 months of 27 months of service____- Sac deacon 180. 84 
Difference in cost for pay, allowances, clothing, and travel between 
last 6 months of 27-month period of service and first 6 months of 
21-month period of service for 269,000 inductees__._...-__.--___ 48, 645, 960 


Note—(1)The number of 269,000 inductees that would be serving in the last 
6 months of their 27-month period was developed from the following assump- 
tions: (a) The attrition rate for inductees averages 1 percent per month; 
(b) between the 21st and 27th month of service the 6 months input of 348,000 
would be reduced by attrition to 269,000. (2) Costs other than pay, allowances, 
clothing, and travel will be substantially the same for inductees serving their 
last 6 months of a 27-month period of service as for inductees serving their first 
6 months of a 21-month period of service. 


PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR MEN WITH DEPENDENTS 


The following table shows both rates of pay for enlisted men and quarters 
allowances for those with dependents : 


| | 
Quarters 
1 depend- | allowance | Over 2 de- 
ent not over 2 | pendents 
dependents} 
$67. 50 
67. 50 | 
67. 50 
67. 50 


Cost oF RESERVES INVOLUNTARILY RECALLED 


Cost estimates regarding the recall of Reserves cannot be made without 
reference to the number and type specified. 

In general, Reserves recalled to service receive a higher rate of pay and allow- 
ances because of previous service and ratings. This increased cost would be 
offset, for a short period of time, by the lower costs necessary for a “hardening-up” 
period as opposed to basic and unit training and maintenance cost required for 
an inductee or enlistee without prior service, Reserves provide the most rapid 
and cheapest method of procuring a usable man for a short period of service. 


Wortpd War II VETERANS Witrn LIMITED PERIODS OF SERVICE 


On the basis of the limited data available, it is estimated that there are a total 
of 87,000 veterans of World War II under 26 years of age who served 6 months 
or less, 7,000 of whom had overseas service and 80,000 served within the limits of 
continental United States. Similarly, there are a total of 245,000 veterans under 
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296 years of age who served 12 months or less, 95,000 of whom had overseas service 
and 150,000 of whom served within continental United States. Comparable 
figures for veterans between 26 and 30 years of age are shown in the following 
table: 


Estimated number of veterans with limited periods of service 


[In thousands] 


| With over- 


Length of service seas service 
! 


' 

| Without 
overseas 

service 


Under 26 years of age: 
6 months or less aout oy 8 | 8 
7-12 months. - _- seuaieee | f 88 | 70 


een Aa SORES OF BOMB oids Soc n ee des anes ex ccd-scseeks 245 | 95 150 


26 to 30 years of age: 
6 months or less adticammikeayoe dul : ba ‘ 120 
7-12 months : Sd neha dee aries pik acnaiod 38 | ; 110 


Total, 12 months or less... Rais a Ue 265 35 230 


It should be noted that one-third of the men discharged with less than 12 
months’ service were given medical discharges. In addition, many of the men 
discharged with limited periods of service were men found to be mentally, 
morally, or psychologically unsuited for military service. 

It is believed that very few of the veterans with less than 6 months’ service 
would qualify for military service under current standards. After making 
allowance for probable physical disqualilications and occupational deferments, 
it is estimated that a maximum of 160,000 veterans under 26 years of age 
with less than 12 months’ service would be made available for induction if the 
selective-service law were changed to permit induction of this group. Of these, 
about one-fourth (40,000) would be single men without dependents, with the 
remaining three-fourths consisting of fathers, and men with dependents other 
than children. If service liability were extended only to those veterans without 
overseas service the potential yields from this group would be cut by about 
one-third. 

If it were desired to make veterans under 26 with less than 12 months’ service 
eligible for induction, the Selective Service System would probably have to 
register all the 2.5 million veterans in this age group in order to ascertain exactly 
who would be liable for induction. The cost and administrative burdens imposed 
by such registration appear to be out of proportion to the small number of addi- 
tional men that would be made available by this step. 


ExHisit A 


OBJECTIVES MET BY THE MANPOWER PLAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


LONG RANGE SECURITY PROGRAM FOR THE NATION 

ORDERLY GROWTH OF ARMED FORCES RELATED TO FACILITIES 
ADEQUATE MILITARY TRAINING 

MILITARY FLEXIBILITY TO MEET EMERGENCIES 


LEAST INTERFERENCE WITH ECONOMIC NEEDS OF NATION 
&. EDUCATIONAL FLOW OF TRAINED MANPOWER 
b. INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIVITY 
C. AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIVITY 


PROVIDE MANPOWER RESERVE FOR ALL-OUT MOBILIZATION 
MOST EQUITABLE FOR VETERANS 
LEAST DISRUPTIVE TO THE INDIVIDUAL 

@. EDUCATIONAL PLAN AND CAREER 


b. OCCUPATIONAL PLAN AND CAREER 


C. FAMILY LIFE 
CHART 1 
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AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE IN GRADE AND PAY 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


S| 


6 6. ” eer 28 ~— 3436 ™ 40 4 
| 
| 


oh eS 
$118 + $1.52 | 
"| | .i25% $1. 


ES 


| $118 +) $ 1.52> 











| 
| 


Le tt ‘ 22. ries 2 


~@ LONGEVITY INCREASE FROM $18 TO $125 b 
W AVERAGE COST PER MAN FOR QUARTERS ALLOW. FOR ESTIMATED NUMBER WHO WILL ACQUIRE DEPENDENTS FROM 21 THRU 27th MONTH 
© PAID ONLY TO MEN WITH DEPENDENTS. 
CHART 4 


STATUS OF SELECTIVE SERVISE REGISTRANTS (ésrimareo) 
AGE 19 TO 26 AS OF 3i OCTOBER 1950 
UNDER EXISTING LAW AND STANDARDS 


TOTAL— 7, 957,157 —100% 


AVAILABLE FOR , 
INDUCTION eglest24) 
CLASS IA - 1,632,249 20.5% 


50% REJECTIONS AND (816,124 } 
RECLASSIFICATION 


ALREADY IN SERVICE — 460,5028 58% 
Pee et 
OCCUPATIONAL, CLASS I 


INCLUDING 570,000 CLASS IA 
AVAILABLE STUDENTS) 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPENDENCY. CLASS IIA f i 


OTHER—71,062 


REJECTS, CLASS IWF) 7: 
CLASS ID INCL. ROTC 6 
NON~ VETERAN 


RESERVES 
AND NATIONAL GUARD 
182,915 


STATUTORY VETERANS 
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3.5 million 


816,000 
800,000 





SELECTIVE 





600,000 1 ‘service 
400,000 
200,000 

° 


LOSSES 
-200,000 





-400,C00;-—-— ENLISTME 


FROM POOL 


-600,000 


- 800,000 


Fi hr a I eee 


31 OCT | NOV 1950 
1950 30 JUN 195! 








— 


1952 
1 JUL 195 
30 JUN 1952 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MEN THAT WOULD BE ADDED TO SELECTIVE 
SERVICE POOL OF IA AVAILABLES IF DRAFT AGE WERE LOWERED 
TO 18 OR 18/2 


MEN AGE 18-19 BECOMING AVAILABLE 
1,050,000 TOTAL MEN AGE 18 TO 19 


UNQUALIFIED FOR SERVICE 
300,000| UNDER PRESENT STANDARDS 


ALREADY IN SERVICE 

70,000 | 10,000 DEPENDENCY DEFERMENTS 
<—————-20,000 OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS 
195, 0003 QUALIFIED FOR SERVICE BUT 


DEFERRED PENDING COMPLETION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL 


IMMEDIATELY 
AVAILABLE FOR 
SERVICE 


* PREVIOUSLY GIVEN 


PENDING COMPLETION 
OF HIGH SCHOOL 


7 3, 000 7 31,000 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 


ADDITIONAL AVAILABLES 


EN AGE 18'/2-19 BECOMING AVAILABLE 


MEN AGE INQUALIFIED FOR SERVICE UNDER 


is} wt PRESENT STANDARDS 


ALREADY IN SERVICE 
DEPENDENCY DEFERMENTS 
OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS 


QUALIFIED FOR SERVICE BUT 
ae Joererre PENDING COMPLETION OF 


HIGH SCHOOL 


AVAILABLE FOR SERVICE 


38,000 _*7,000 
=231,000 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 


ADDITIONAL 
AVAILABLES 
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ESTIMATED NET NUMBER OF MEN THAT WOULD BE MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR INDUCTION BY SPECIFIED CHANGES IN 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OR CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


AGES 26 TO 30 AS OF 1! JULY 195! 


THOUSANDS 
1000 1,500 2,000 


NON-VETERANS 


VETERANS-LESS THAN 
12 MONTHS SERVICE 


ALL VETERANS 


ESTIMATED NET NUMBER OF MEN THAT WOULD BE MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR INDUCTION BY SPECIFIED CHANGES IN 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OR CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
AGES I9 TO 26 AS OF IJULY 195) 


THOUSANDS 
10 15 


NON- VETERANS 
WITH DEPENDENTS 


VETERANS-WITH 
LESS THAN i2 
MONTHS SERVICE 


VETERANS - WITH 
LESS THAN 16 
MONTHS SERVICE 


ALL VETERANS 
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PHASING OF THE 18-YEAR-OLDS 


In discussions with the Selective Service System there has been agreement 
that administrative measures can and must be taken to bring 18-year-olds into 
the Armed Forces in an orderly and planned manner. 

In order to permit the armed services to maintain the necessary balance among 
various age groups, consideration is being given to separate calls for 18-year-olds 
and for those men in the 19-to-26-year group. The Selective Service System is 
also developing the administrative procedures that will be necessary to enable 
the 18-year-olds to be inducted on an announced schedule that is related to each 
man’s age and particular school status. In general, the 18-year-olds will be 
inducted in such fashion that those closest to age 19 will be inducted first. How- 
ever, due consideration will also be given to causing the minimum dislocation 
in relation to the school year. Our goal is to have a system that will enable each 
18-year-old to know exactly where he stands and be able to make his school or 
employment plans on a firm basis. 

Complete details of this administration and phasing can best be developed 
after the Congress has determined the broad policies to be followed. 


Months of effective oversea service 


Europe Asia 
| 


} 


| 
21 months | 27 months | 21 months | 27 months 
of service of service | ofservice | of service 


Processing and travel to RTC 

Basic training and schooling. ..............---.-..---.. 

Processing and travel (overseas and return processing 
and travel).............. slid 

Hospitalization and leave. 

Effective time overseas 


Mrs. Rosenpere. No. 1 was an appraisal of potential occupational 


deferments. We submit a brief statement obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Selective Service. That is page 1, as to their esti- 
mates of possible additional occupational deferments. 

We were asked to submit the relationship of military to civilian 
personnel at the present time. No. 2 in the same folder is our state- 
ment, and No. 2, appendix A, is our showing since 1939 up to 1950 
of what the ratio is. 

No. 3, Senator Saltonstall was particularly interested in the com- 
parison of the average cost per year for training and maintaining 
female military personnel, excluding nurses and members of the 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, with the average cost per year for 
female civilian personnel. We submit that on page 3. 

No. 4, you asked us the number of lawyers that have been commis- 
sioned from civilian life since Korea. We submit that on page 4. 
It is a relatively small number, as you will see. 

No. 5, comparison of costs of maintaining and training inductees 
for 21 months’ service, 27 months’ service. We have submitted some 
figures before. This is a summary of figures and a clearer explanation 
than we have given before, and we hope that it meets with your satis- 
faction. We have charts and we have the comptroller here to explain 
it in case you care to have it. 

It not only contains that, but also contains the flow of men we would 
need under 27 months and 21 months. 

Appendix A is a breakdown of the cost estimate for training in- 
ductees for 6 months, as requested by Senator Russell; and the second 
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part of that, the factors present in the summary in developing those 
costs. 

If you will recall, Mr. Chairman, Senator Russell then asked us to 
show the difference, the additional costs for the last 6-month period 
between 27 and 21 months, and the possible additional costs for in- 
creased increments in pay and for possible dependents. That is fol- 
lowed by appendix B, pages 1 and 2. Page 6 follows the pay allow- 
ance of men and dependents. This is our complete summary of the 
financial aspects. 

I would like to add here, if I may, Senator, that the Department of 
Defense submits its cost differences between 21 and 27 months only as 
an additional item, as we feel that the committee would like to be aware 
of the different cost factors, but at no time as its argument for asking 
for 27 months. 

Here I would like to put in very briefly the answers to some of the 
questions that Senator Morse has particularly asked on the 27 months. 
Senator Morse has asked us whether it is not true that on the long- 
term basis men trained 21 months would give us more trained men. 
That is correct. If we train men 21 months, it would give us more 
trained men. Therefore, for our long-term objective that may be 
the better one. 

The second part of our program is our immediate objective. Our 
answer there is that for the immediate objective, for our immediate 
effectiveness, General Collins, Admiral Sherman, and General Van- 
denberg answered the question by saying that they preferred to have 
less trained men, better trained, than more trained men less well 
trained on the 21 versus the 27 months. 

We would like to submit here that for our effectiveness, again out of 
21 months we get the maximum of 10 to 12 months’ service; out of 27 
months we get a maximum of 16 to 18 months’ service. The added 6 
months between 21 and 27, during which time we feel the men are 
increasing in their effectiveness, gives our force 50 percent additional 
effectiveness. These last 6 months give us 50 percent more effective- 
ness. 

In answer to Senator Morse’s question as to how parents will feel 
if we have to call these 18-year-olds in case of an emergency, even 
in case of an emergency, Mr. Chairman, we will give the 18-year olds 
the minimum 4 months’ basic training that we give now. 

Senator Morse further asked: Wouldn't it be possible that if this 
highly technical training is needed, which General Vandenberg and 
General Collins and Admiral Sherman mentioned, that we give that to 
our men who enlist for a long period of time instead of giving it to 
our 21- or 27-month inductees. 

Our enlistments represent what we call the hard core of the services. 
As such they cannot provide the entire quota of technicians because 
they have a basic mission and they must be equally balanced in train- 
ing and administration to carry on that mission. We are giving 
additional technical training in increasing numbers to those who enlist 
for long-term service. 

There is also one other fact, that many times these enlistees may 


not have all the necessary educational qualifications to take on the 
more technical service. 
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During the period of expansion of our forces, the expansion requires 
more technicians, and therefore it would be disproportionate if we 
train all our Regulars only. 

I think our financial figures—any questions you care to ask on them 
we will be glad to answer. 

We were further asked on the cost of calling in involuntary reserv- 
ists. We submit our answer on page 7. It is not a very adequate 
answer, but I am afraid it is the best one we can give on that particular 
subject. 

The next question we were asked—World War veterans with limited 
period of service. On page 8 we give you the complete breakdown of 
6 months, 7 to 12 months, overseas, and without overseas service 
of men between 19 and under 26 because they were really from 18 to 26, 
and from 26 to 30. It is very important at this time to call the atten- 
tion of the committee—and I vou just like to read the one paragraph, 
because you will see also on our chart numbers, which, without this 
explanation cannot be properly evaluated. 

It should be noted that one-third of the men discharged with less 
than 12 months of service were given medical discharges. In addition 
many men discharged with a limit period of service were found to be 
mentally, morally, or psychologi ‘ally unsuited for military service. 
Those were the early discharges. It is believed that very few veterans 
with less than 6 months of service would qualify for military service 
under current standards. 

After making allowances for probable physical disqualification and 
occupational deferments, it is estimated that a maximum of 160,000 
veterans under 26 years of age with less than 12 months of service 
would be available for induction if the selective service law were 
changed to permit induction of that group. 

Of these, about one-fourth of 40,000 would be single men without 
dependents, with the remaining three-fourths consisting of fathers 
and men with dependents other than children. 

If the service hability were extended only to those veterans without 
overseas service, the potential yield in this group would be cut to about 
one-third. If it was desired to make veterans under 26 with less than 
12 months’ service eligible for induction, the Selective Service would 
probably have to register 2,500,000 veterans in this age group in order 
to ascertain exactly who would be liable for induction. We submit that 
as our answer to that. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before we get to showing our charts I would 
like to bring out two points. Yesterday, repeatedly the committee 
asked the services how they arrived at 27 months when they expressed 
a desire for 4 years and a minimum of 30 months. Who made the de- 
cision of 27 months? 

I would like to say that at the outset we said that this bill was 
arrived at by the participation of everyone and at one time I said 
including your committee. To what extent we were influenced by the 
questions of your committee, I would like to submit drafts one and two 
of this bill, Mr. Chairman. Both times we still had 30 months in, and 
it was subsequently amended in drafts three and four to 27 months. 

Twenty-seven months is not the ideal desire of any service. It is 
the intelligent conclusion that all services arrived at with educators 
Jointly, that by 27 months they could get economical and sensible use 
out of men, the minimum of 27 months, and at the same time try to 
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gear it so that we do not interrupt the educational processes in the 
middle of a term. The 27 months is the true unification of thought 
in the services, Mr. Chairman, versus this 30 months that they asked for 
before. 

I would like to now, Mr. Chairman, if we may, submit two charts. 
However, before we do, I also would like to answer your question 
on the phasing of so-called 18-year-old ones, which you have asked. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to make it clear for the record, the 
Department of Defense is asking not for 18-year-old men but is asking 
that the men from the age 18 to 19 be made available for induction. 
At the present time the age begins at 19, and we are asking that the men 
between the age of 18 and 19 years now be made available. 

Consistent with General Marshall’s statement to you and consistent 
with what we feel is the desire of the committee, we have then tried 
to work out how we will call the number of men that we expect to 
phase in the age group between 18 and 19 in this coming year and the 
following year. 

We have repeatedly said that the maximum number of men we 
can use in the next year is 400,000, 400,000 to 450,000 18-year-olds, and 
the minimum of 350,000; so therefore let’s arrive at 400,000. 

We have agreed with General Hershey that the first men who would 
be called up would be those 18 years and 11 months. If according to 
the 400,000, we would ask for as many even as 50,000 men in each 
month, we would not get down below 18 years, 7 months, any time 
during the coming year. In case we call them in at—— 

Senator Stennis. In that the coming fiscal year? 

Mrs. Rosenperc. The coming year if the law becomes effective June 
1951 to June 1952, the maximum men we would take in would be about 
400,000. We at no time feel that in that phasing-in we would take 
in a man less than 18 years and 6 months, plus the minimum training, 
which we guarantee that we would have to give and would give by 
law, would bring it up to 18 years and 10 or 11 or 12 months. 

I would like to give a statement by General Marshall, a very brief 
one, of why we are sure we can carry this out, except in case of great 
national disaster, at which time, of course, veterans and younger men 
and everyone, probably would be called. 

In the year 1952-53 we would not phase-in more than probably 400,- 
000 to 450,000 18-year-olds, and as we carry over a soskien from the 
year before, we again would not have anyone under the age of 18 years 
6 months. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we would only briefly like to present two 
charts, which you asked us to present. You asked us to give the 

ossible alternatives to meet the manpower needs of the armed services. 

Ve have presented what we call the Department of Defense plan 
and all the alternatives which your committee has mentioned or which 
we have considered during the time. 

I would like to just point to this chart. The charts will show that 
there cannot be supplied the number of men needed now and that 
there is not sufficient safety margin to supply the men according to 
General Hershey’s request, that there is not sufficient safety margin 
to supply the three million four force in ’51, °52, or ’53. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, as has been consistently pointed out the 
Department of Defense does not base its request for this universal 
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military service and training only on the statistical aspect. As Gen- 
eral Marshall and the services feel, the manpower plan of the Depart- 
ment of Defense meets the following objectives : 

A long-range security program forthe Nation. 

Orderly growth of Armed Forces related to facilities. 

Adequate military training. 

Military flexibility to meet emergencies. 

Least interference with economic needs of Nation, educational flow 
of trained manpower, industrial productivity, agricultural produc- 
tivity. 

Provide manpower reserve for all-out mobilization. 

Most equitable for veterans. 

Least disruptive to the individual, his educational plan and career, 
his occupational plan and career, his family life. 

I should like to ask Mr. Adams to explain these charts and to show 
which of these meet these requirements besides the statistical require- 
ments of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Apams. Mr. Chairman, the committee asked for a summary of 
the various plans and the net additional numbers of men who would 
be made available by various changes in the Selective Service Act. 
The Department of Defense plan which was submitted to you as the 
Universal Military Service and Training Act, proposed induction of 
18-year-olds and the extension of enlistments for 1 year for those 
individuals whose enlistments terminate during fiscal year 1952-53, 
as well as a period of service of 27 months for all Reserves, National 
Guard men, and individuals who are inducted. 

The computations which we have made indicate that there would be 
made available for induction in the 18-year-old group a total of 
545,000 men. Additionally, by the extension of the period of time to 
27 months of service for all inductees, National Guard men and 
reservists, and with a 1-year extension of expiring enlistments during 
fiscal 52 and ’53, there would be a net addition to the pool of another 
216,000 men. 

This gives a total in the Defense Department plan of a net addition 
to the selective service pool of 761,000 young men who would be avail- 
able for induction under present standards. Assuming that the com- 
mittee decided not to accept or the Congress decided not to accept the 
Department of Defense plan, and examining the various alternatives 
which the chairman requested us to examine, it was determined that 
provided the Congress decided only to extend enlistments during 
fiscal 52 and fiscal 53 and to do nothing else, there would be made 
available a total of only 84,000 additional men to the selective service 
pool. That is considered alternative A. 

A net additional yield of qualified men to meet prospective short- 
ages by the extension of enlistments alone amounting to 84,000 men. 

If in addition to the extension of enlistments for a period of 1 year 
for those two groups the period of service were changed from its 
present 21 months to a period of 24 months, the net additional yield 
for both would only be 94,000 men. 

If the committee moved to the Department of Defense proposal for 
an extension to the 27 months, plus an extension of enlistments, there 
would be a total of 216,000 men. This 216,000 shows as part of the 
Department of Defense plan, which proposes also the induction of 
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18-year-olds, to get a total of 761,000, which the Department considers 
to be the minimum necessary for a safe pool. 

If the Congress decided instead of accepting the Department of 
Defense proposal to extend enlistments but not to induct 18-year-olds 
and to move to a period of 30 months, there would be a net addition to 
the pool of 475,000 young men. 

If instead of any one of these alternatives the Congress decided to 
lower the draft age to 1814 instead of to 18, there would be instead of 
545,000 young men made available 224,000 young men. 

From this point forward the Congress could take any one of the 
following proposals and add into any one of the alternatives which 
were selected. 

For instance, to the Department of Defense plan, which gives 
545,000 18-year-olds, with 216,000 net additional men by the exten- 
sion of the period of service. 

The Congress could add a requirement for the induction of 290,000 
19-year-olds, 19 to 26 years old, nonveterans with dependents other 
than children—that is, young married men who have not served. 
In addition there could be 340,000 men in the same category, except 
that they are fathers. 

The addition of both has been discussed at one time during the 
hearings, a total of 630,000 of these young men could be made 
available. 

These two groups could be added to any one of the periods of serv- 
ice to increase the net additional young men who could be made 
available. 

Or if the Congress chose not to accept those or if it chose, in addi- 
tion to accepting those, to move even further and to address itself 
to the veterans pool, there are five classifications of veterans shown 
here. 

The first group is veterans with less than 12 months’ service, of 
whom there are 160,000, broken down into 80,000 with children, 40,000 
married men without children, 40,000 single men. Any one of those 
combinations could be added to any of the other combinations subse- 
quent to the period of service. 

If the Congress wished to address itself to 18 months of service, 
veterans who have had less than 18 months of service, it would have 
450,000 of these, 230,000 are married with children, 110,000 are married 
without children, and 110,000 single. 

If it wished to address itself instead to other of those groups of vet- 
erans, to all veterans between the ages of 18 and 26 who are not married, 
it would find a total of 490,000. 

If it shows another combination, all 19 to 26-year-old veterans witli 
dependents other than children, it would find a total of 370,000. 

If none of those combinations of veterans were considered suitable, 
it could address itself to all 19 to 26-year-old veterans, fathers, of 
whom there are 720,000. 

As I said, any or all combinations of veterans or any of the two 
combinations of young married men without service could be added to 
the four alternative proposals for 21, 24, 27, or 30 months. 

It is the opinion of the Department of Defense that the proposal 
for 18-year-old young men, 545,000 of them, plus 27 months of service, 
which would add 116,000 to the pool would be the quickest and the most 
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equitable way to give us the 761,000 men surplus we consider to be 
necessary to the Department of Defense program of manpower build- 
up. 
oem Rosenserc. Mr. Chairman, as to these figures I would like to 
call your attention to page 8, and I now would like to have Mr. Adams 
submit this chart to you. 

Senator Jounson. You are going to have to conclude in about five 
minutes. 

Mrs. Rosenzerc. In 2 minutes we will conclude with this one. You 
have asked us, after General Hershey’s testimony, to bring back this 
chart and show the figures which General Hershey testified are essen- 
tial for his safety margin. We have on this chart not accepted, as you 
asked, either optimistic or pessimistic views, but took General Her- 
shey’s figures, and the Department concurs in his figures of what he 
shows for a safety margin. 

Senator Jonnson. Without objection, the chart entitled “Objectives 
Met by the Manpower Plan of the Department of Defense” will be 
inserted in the record as exhibit A. The chart entitled “Possible Alter- 
natives To Meet Manpower Needs of the Armed Forces” will be in- 
serted in the record as exhibit B. The chart which Mr. Adams now 
presents, entitled “Estimated Number of I-A Available Men Remain- 
ing in Selective Service Pool,” will be exhibit C. 

(The charts referred to above are shown on pp. 687, 688, and 689.) 

Mr. Avams. This chart has been previously presented to the com- 
mittee, and it shows the estimated numbers of class I-A available men 
remaining in the selective-service pool, both during fiscal year 1951 
and during three subsequent years, based upon three or four different 
plans. 

As was stated to the committee and shown originally, at the end 
of the fiscal year there will be 411,000 young men class I-A available 
remaining in the pool. At the time the chart was originally pre- 
sented we showed for fiscal year 1950 a selective-service safety margin 
of 400,000, and we drew at the point of 250,000 thereafter a projected 
safety margin based upon our assumption as to the minimum numbers 
of young men who should remain in class I-A available uninducted 
to make it possible for the Director of Selective Service at any time to 
make inductions when called upon. 

Subsequent to our presentation General Hershey appeared before 
the committee and stated unequivocally he felt that a minimum of 
600,000 young men should remain available as class I-A availables 
uninducted to make it possible for him at all times to meet calls which 
might be placed upon him. 

We have, therefore, withdrawn the 250,000 selective-service safety 
margin that we had and have substituted a line at the figure of 600,000. 

Going through the period of 1952, 1953, and 1954, based upon the 
present law, we showed at the end of 1952 there would be 469,000 
young men in the pool, and if the law were amended to include exten- 
sion of enlistments, there would be 619,000 young men at the end of 
fiscal 1952. If the period were extended to either 24, 27, or 30 months, 
our figures indicate there would be 680,000 young men remaining in 
the pool at the end of fiscal 1952. 

Thereafter, based upon the four alternative periods of months—21, 
24, 27, or 30 months—with extension of enlistments, the chart shows 
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the numbers of men who would remain available as class I—A’s unin- 
ducted and available for induction if needed, as compared to the 
selective-service safety margin General Hershey considers necessary. 

Mrs. Rosensera. Mr. Chairman, with the exception of any ques- 
tions, of course, that the committee now or later would care to put to 
the Department of Defense that concludes the presentation of the 
Department of Defense. 

In the name of the Department of Defense I would like to express 
their thanks to the committee for your very great patience, considera- 
tion, the very pertinent questions which ‘the members asked, which 
helped us clarify our minds and, we hope, come in with better con- 
clusions. 

May I personally, Mr. Chairman, thank the committee. It was my 
first presentation before any committee, and I know that I tested your 
patience in the beginning especially to far greater extent than was 
warranted, and with your guidance I hope ‘T learned a great deal, 
and I am deeply grateful, as are the members of the Department, for 
the opportunity you gave us to present our case. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Madam Secretary. 

On page 4 there is some supplemental material we would like to 
have. The committee will decide later whether it should go into the 
record or not, but we certainly want it for executive consideration. 
We would like to have the date, the name, the age, and the physical 
condition of the people who have been granted commissions in the 
J AG's office since July 1. If you care to classify that material, we 
would be glad to have it. Otherwise, we would like to have you sub- 
mit it. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. Seventeen under 26, or the entire 184 over—— 

Senator Jonnson. The entire 184. 

Mrs. Rosenserc. We will be glad to give you that. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, 

The next witness will be the spokesman for the American Legion. 
Commander Cocke, the committee is delighted to have you come “here 
and make a presentation this afternoon. “We are not unaware of the 
contributions that you have already made to your country. Certainly 
the work which you have done most recently to evolve a program to 
see that our Nation has adequate military strength is commendable. 

The committee welcomes you and we look forward with great 
interest to your testimony. I see you have a prepared statement. “You 
may proceed in your own way, and if at times your enthusiasm justi- 
fies your departing from the statement, we will be glad for you to 
do so. 


STATEMENT OF ERLE COCKE, JR., NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. Cocxe. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it will be wise for me to 
read the entire statement and then I will be ‘delighted to take up any 
part you would like to have me cover more fully. 

The American Legion considers it a genuine privilege to come be- 
fore you at this time. As national Diommtor, I speak for the 

3,000,000 members of the American Legion and, in this instance, for 
an additional million members of the American Legion Auxiliary. 
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In stating the stand of our organization with regard to the legisla- 
tion before. you, I shall attempt to clarify some of the issues which 
have arisen and which, in our judgment, have served to cloud public 
understanding of the entire mobilization picture. 

On January 8, 1951, there was introduced in the Senate a bill “to 
provide for the common defense by establishing a universal training 
program, and for other purposes.” That bill bears the number S. 1, 
and has the full endorsement of the American Legion. The legislati ion 
being considered at present, although bearing the identical number 
of S. 1, is a proposed substitute amendment therefor—and has no 
substantial relationship to the bill which it would amend. 

The proposal, as we understand it, is twofold. First, to extend the 
Selective Service Act of 1946 as amended in 1950, to build up the 
active strength of our Armed Forces as rapidly as possible; and 
secondly, to establish a system of training that will assure a reservoir 
of trained and available manpower when it is no longer necessary 
to maintain large regular services. 

The first step, then, involves merely an extension and a broadening 
of asystem already in force. I make the point because it has been indi- 
cated very clearly to me in recent travels through 40 different States, 
that many people look upon this plan as a great and revolutionary 
departure from the past. I think it should be pointed out that this 
phase of the bill—the service phase—represents basically the same 
course that was followed in 1940. 

The Selective Service Act of 1948 states in section 4 thereof that 
every male citizen shall be liable for training and service. The 
amendments in the bill before you mean nothing different. 

Now, considerable attention has been given to the provision of the 
bill setting forth 27 months as the length of the individual’s service. 

Under S. 1 as amended (p. 8, lines 5 through 17) the President is 
given authority to decrease or eliminate the period of service. In the 
event that the emergency were to blow over in the near future, this 
authority undoubtedly would be exercised. It is far more probable, 
in our judgment, that the present tension will continue for a consider- 
able length of time—and in view of that prespect we feel that 27 
months of continuous service is a reasonable and necessar v plan. 

We are advised by officials of the National Guard and Organized 
Reserves that a 27-month period of service would enable those organ- 
izations to build up and maintain authorized strength. Ac cording to 
our information, they would have difficulty doing this if the service 
were left at 21 months. The American Legion will support recom- 
mendations of the guard and Reserves on this particular point. 

S. 1 as amended also would eliminate subsection C-2 of section 6 of 
the Selective Service Act of 1940, as amended (p. 13). As you know, 
this section authorizes the governor of a State whose National Guard 
is under strength as the result of manpower levies by selective service 
(o-authorize enlistments in the guard of young men up to 181% years 
of age. These men cannot then ‘be drafted. 

If this authority is to be wiped out, we must insist that some provi- 
sion be made through selective service to assure the guard of replace- 
ments for losses which they would incur. 

With regard to the proposed induction of 18-year-olds, the Ameri- 
can Legion respectfully directs your attention to the following points. 


78743—51——46 
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If you do not take 18-year-olds, you will in effect be ordering the 
redraft of World War II veterans, many of whom already have server 
their country when they were themselves 18. I do not believe that the 
American people want that to happen, gentlemen. Certainly, it 
would seem unfair and unnecessary to exempt the present crop of 15- 
year-olds from service while reaching out for those who served pre- 
viously—at that age—and under conditions of total war. 

Eighteen-year- -olds were drafted in World War I and in World War 
II. Tecan tell you that the ones I had occasion to observe made supe- 
rior soldiers and superior fighting men. With 4 or 6 months of basic 
training under his belt, the aver age 18-year-old is more mature than 
the 19- or 20-year-old who has not had that training. And in addi- 
tion, he is physically strong, more durable, and prouder of his respon- 
sibility and his job than the older man. 

Certainly, no 18-year-old should be committed to combat without 
complete and intensive basic training. That should be the rule for 
men of any age—and we believe that taking them at 18 now is the best 
possible assurance that they will get sufficient training. 

The American Legion considers the tr aining feature of this training 
and service plan as : the more important half in the long run. We 
believe that a very few but fundamental changes in the language of 
the bill will go far to guarantee what this Nation has always needed 
and never had—a sy stem of youth training that will place first reliance 
for security in peacetime on a citizen reserve, ready and able to serve 
in an emergency. 

We recommend that there be added at the end of subsection (k) of 
section 4 a mandatory provision requiring the President to maintain 
at all times a universal training program of not less than 4 months. 
S. 1 as amended would authorize the President to eliminate the 27 
months of service at such a time as the strength of the armed services 
shall permit. I want to point out, however, that the entire Selective 
Service Act of 1948 is permissive—not mandatory. We feel very 
strongly that the universal training program should be required by 
law—and spelled out so that at some future date when danger appears 
iess imminent, this plan will not again be scrapped for reasons of 
apathy. 

This can be done by adding at the end of subsection (k) of section 4 
the following: 

(5) A period of initial training of not less than 4 months shall at all times 
‘be maintained. 

The proposed amendments to S. 1 intended to create a long-range 
training program simply provide for peacetime conscription by draft- 
ing the : youth directly into the armed services for his training. They 
leave him little freedom of choice as to where and how he is to render 
the required service following training. 

The 27 months of compulsory service, as proposed, consist of 4 
months of basic training and then active service for 23 months. This 
is universal military service. The training, under this proposal, would 
be the time spent in a reserve component thereafter. Under a universal 
military training program, the reverse is true; the training is the basic 
period of 4 to6 months and the service is in a reserve component. 

We want to make it clear that the plan before you is not universal 
military training of the type so long advocated by the American 
Legion, and supported by the people. Because the authorization 
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written into this bill will determine in time what type of permanent 
training program will evolve, we believe the committee will want to 
consider this matter with great care. 

The American people, in our judgment, will not accept now or 20 
years from now a peacetime training system which is dominated and 
controlled by the military. They w ill accept a program that is admin- 
istered by qualified civilians. 

We therefore urge that a provision be written into this bill direct- 
ing the President at the proper time to appoint a commission of five 
members—predominantly civilian—to control and administer the 
peacetime training program. This would not only be a safeguard 
against militarization of the Nation but would insure an effective 
place for our educational system in the UMT operation. 

We suggest, accordingly, that you substitute for section 22, subsec- 
tions (a), (b), (c) and (d), the following: 

Sec. 22. Whenever under the authority granted him in subsection (k) of section 
4 of this act the President shal! eliminate the periods of active service required, 
he shall, by Executive order, provide for the initial training of all trainees. 
To direct and control this initial training of all trainees, he shall appoint 
a civilian commission which shall be responsible to him. 

Gentlemen, it is up to you. The American Legion hopes that for 
the long-range training program you will see fit to give the American 
people one that offers the greatest possible relief from the burdens of 
a large professional force; one that will not militarize the Nation; one 
that will enable the young man to exercise some freedom as to the 
type and branch of his service; and one in which the people can be- 
lieve. 

It is with these factors in mind that we ask you to make the train- 
ing program mandatory and to place a civilian commission at its 
helm. 

On behalf of the American Legion, and for myself, I thank you for 
this opportunity to come before you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Commander Cocke. 

As I followed your statement, you suggest two or three amendments. 
Let’s review the first one, on page 2, concerning the guard. 

As I understand it, you suggest that the committee make some pro- 
vision for the guard to replenish its ranks if the present section of 
the Selective Service Act is taken out. 

Mr. Cocke. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The second wane is on page 3. Under the 
bill as now drawn, the President could eliminate the training feature 
altogether. As I understand your recommendation, it is that a pro- 
vision be placed in the bill prohibiting that period from being reduced 
below the 4-month period. 

Mr. Cocke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The third and final recommendation is on the 
civilian commission. Although the present legislation provides for 
an advisory or consulting commission, you believe a civilian commis- 
sion should have control ‘of any peacetime military training program. 

Mr. Cocke. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Assuming that those three provisions are given’ 
er consideration, do I understand that you, as commander of the 

egion, endorse the legislation now pending before us? 

Mr. Cocke. That is correct, sir. 
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Senator Jounson. Do you think it is the best legislation that can 
be brought out at this time? 

Mr. Cocke. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Did you participate in the formulation of that 
legislation / 

Mr. Cocke. We did, sir. 

Senator Jonnson. Did the Department give consideration to the 
suggestions of the Legion in preparing the legislation ¢ 

Mr. Cocke. Most pt of their time and effort. 

Senator Jounson. In your judgment, did the members of the Legion 
feel as you do about the wisdom of such a program at this time? 

Mr. Cocke. Yes, sir; we have mandates to support the recommenda- 
tions that I have made. 

Senator Jounson. Commander Cocke, you made a very excellent 
statement. ‘The committee is grateful to you. I am sure the other 
members will want to ask some questions. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CuapMan. Commander Cocke, what plan have you in mind 
to assure the replacement to the National Guard for the losses that 
would be incurred under this program ¢ 

Mr. Cocker. I think the National Guard Association, of course, can 
provide a more adequate answer, for it, but we do believe that some 
consideration should be given to the fact that they are losing a source 
of manpower, and if the guard is not kept intact, it may be an increas- 
ing problem as we go along. 

Senator Cuapman. Am I correct in my understanding that your 
suggestion of the commission composed of civilians to direct this 
program would come only at such time when there is no national 
emergency and that the President in conformance with the other 
amendment you suggested has reduced the training program to 4 
months ? 

Mr. Cocke. That is correct. In other words, we believe that you 
have an immediate situation, one of quite an imminency, as to what 
may happen; and therefore we endorse the Department of Defense 
bill as it stands for the immediate situation. We were in hopes that 
the amendments and suggestions that we make would aid in securing 
one piece of legislation, the type of long-range universal military 
training program that so many of you gentlemen have been for over 
the years. 

Senator CHapman. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. We are honored to have with us the distinguished 
chairman of this committee and Senator from your State, Senator 
Russell. 

Senator Russeitzt. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. Of course, 
I am always very much interested in knowing the views of my con- 
stituents, and Commander Cocke is a very important constituent of 
whom not only I but the entire State is very proud, and I came down 
to get his views first hand. 

Senator Jounson. As usual, Georgia has done mighty well here 
today. 

Senator Bridges? 
Senator Brinces. No questions. 
Senator JoHnson. Senator Stennis? 
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Senator Stennis. Commander Cocke, I wish you would go back to 
page 4, drop down there to where you make this recommendation as a 
substitute for section 22, and enlarge on that thought some, if you 
will. 

As I understand your remarks on that subject above, you want the 
program completely separated. You mean for the immediate months 
ahead ¢ 

Mr. Cocke. No, sir. We are trying to be very definite and clear in 
our position. The immediate program is one of peril wherein the 
Department of Defense should run every activity. 

This is looking forward and holding out not only to the mothers 
but also the youth of this country that will serve, that at some future 
date maybe the international situation would clear up to where serv- 
ice would not be required, but training should be required from then 
on, and that it be a long-time, permanent program. 

Senator Stennis. I thought that was your meaning and wanted to 
be sure. That is all. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt ? 

Senator Hunt. No questions. I would like to make this comment: 

Commander Cocke, your coming before this committee and making 
this forthright statement as you have is of tremendous benefit to the 
committee and to the Congress as a whole, because having the support 
of your organization, as we almost necessarily must have on legisla- 
tion of this kind, it is most helpful, I can assure you. 

I might say further that, as you know, if we had followed the 
advice of the American Legion since World War I, we probably would 
not be in this situation today. 

Senator Jonunson. Any other questions? 

Commander Cocke, the committee is grateful to you for the ver 
fine statement you made in behalf of the American Legion. We have 
enjoyed following that statement. We hope that every citizen of 
the land may have an opportunity to read at least portions of it. 
Certainly we hope that every Legionnaire will be proud of the fine 
recommendations you have made on their behalf. 

Mr. Cocke. In answer to the question about holding out some hope, 
certainly it holds out hope for the financial area where one day the 
cost of the military may go down instead of always up. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness wilk be the representative of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Mr. Omar B. Ketchum. 

Mr. Ketchum, the committee is delighted to have you with us today. 
We will be delighted to have you proceed with your prepared 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF OMAR B. KETCHUM, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Kercuum. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Omar B. Ketchum and I am director of the national legislative 
service of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, an 
organization composed exclusively of men who have served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States on foreign soil or in hostile waters 
during some war, campaign, or expedition in which the United States 
has been involved. 
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I am grateful for the opportunity to express, before this distin- 
guished committee, the views of my organization with respect to the 
problems involved in increasing the personnel of our Armed Forces 
to the estimated totals arrived at by our military leaders. It is my 
understanding the President, with the advice of the Department of 
Defense, has initially determined an over-all strength for the present 
emergency of approximately 314 million active service personnel. 

The problem before this committee in particular, and the Congress 
in general, is how to reach this goal, with fairness and a minimum of 
hardship with respect to family ties, education and the economy of 
our Nation. In other words, who shall be called up for service and 
who shall be exempt or deferred in this complicated situation of 
partial mobilization. 

Your committee has before it a bill identified as S. 1 which would 
authorize and establish a system of universal military training and a 
proposed substitute for S. 1 which would strike out all after the 
enacting clause and proceed to amend the Selective Service Act of 
1948 as ‘amended, and changing said act to a “Universal Military Serv- 
ice and Training Act.” This latter bill has been offered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense as representing what they believe to be the sound 
and reasonable approach to the problem confronting this committee 
and the Congress. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, over a long period of years, has 
strongly advocated and urged the adoption of a reasonable program 
of universal military training. This belief and recommendation has 
been based upon, first, experience and service in the Armed Forces; 
second, the penalties and frustration imposed through lack of pre- 
paredness; and, third, an intense patriotic love of country and the 
desire that our Nation should always be in a position to promptly 
defend itself against the challenge of aggression. In the past our 
recommendations have been ignored and we have watched with con- 
cern and sadness the frantic efforts and the terrific cost in attempting 
to ready an unprepared nation against the challenge of aggression. 
Fortunately, in the past, time and allies have saved us s from a ee vastat- 
ing blow while we were preparing to meet the challenge. It is en- 
couraging to note that after all of these years during which we have 

engaged in two major World Wars and are now confronted with the 
strong possibility of a third, the recommendations of the major 
veteran organizations of this country are at last being given serious 
consideration. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars has not retreated from its advocacy 
of universal military training in time of peace and as a guaranty of 
preparedness in the event of sudden war. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress and the American people have delayed serious consideration of 
universal military training until we are now involved in a minor war 
which threatens to blossom into a ms ajor war. American troops are 
again fighting and dying on foreign soil against tremendous man- 
power odds. Our President has declared that a national emer gency 
exists. The situation in both Asia and Europe requires a state of 
partial mobilization and an initial estimate of 314 million persons 
on active duty in our Armed Forces. Consequently, the Department 
of Defense is confronted with the administrative task of raising, 
training, and maintaining such a force and with the possibility that 
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certain elements of this force will have to be assigned for duty both 
in Asia and in Europe. Under these circumstances it does not seem 
feasible to require our military leaders to raise, train, and maintain 
said requirements of partial mobilization and at the same time con- 
duct a separate program of strictly universal military training which 
would be required under the original bill, S. 1. 

It, therefore, appears to my organization that the recommendations 
made by the Department of Defense as a substitute through amend- 
ments to the Selective Service Act of 1948 would be more in keeping 
with the realities of the situation as it exists today. It is believed that 
the proposal of the Department of Defense is sufficiently flexible that 
in the event the present emergency should be resolved in the foresee- 
able future the program could be adapted to our long-recommended 
goal of universal military training in time of peace. I should like to 
advise this committee and the American people that our position here 
today, in support of the recommendations of the Department of De- 
fense, is predicated upon the belief and demand that a program of 
strictly universal military training will be invoked if and when the 
present emergency ends. 


AGE LIMITATIONS 


During the 1950 national convention of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars held in Chicago, IIL, the last week of August, the officers and 
delegates unanimously adopted a resolution identified as No. 402 which 
set forth a recommended 10-point security program for the United 
States. One of the 10 points recommends that the minimum and maxi- 
mum age requirements for active duty through selective service, for 
those who have not had previous military service, be changed from the 
present 19 to 26 to 18 to 35. My organization by that action strongly 
indicated that all male persons in the age group from 18 to 35, in- 
clusive, who are citizens or residing in the United States and who have 
not had previous military service should be subject to registration and 
induction under such deferments and exemptions as the Congress and 
the President might wisely decide. This position definitely places 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars on record in support of the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Defense that all young men upon 
reaching the age of 18 should be subject to military service. 

The question apparently bothering many Members of Congress is 
whether young men 18 years of age should be required to perform 
active military service and, if so, whether they should be assigned to 
foreign duty or combat service before reaching their nineteenth birth- 
day. The position taken by the VF W national convention indicates 
that our organization believes 18-year-old young men can accept the 
responsibilities of soldiers and adequately serve our country either 
inside or outside of the United States if properly trained. We do not 
believe that training is necessarily related to age. We believe the 
15-year-olds properly trained would be as effective in performing 
normal military duties as would those who are 19 or 20. We believe 
that no soldier, regardless of age, should be assigned to danger zones 
or combat duty without proper and comprehensive training. This 
should apply to those in their 20’s and 30’s as well as to those ‘between 
18 and 19. If this fundamental requirement is followed by the De- 
partment of Defense—and certainly it should be followed except in the 
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most extreme emergency such as invasion or military disaster—there 
would be little possibility that any green, untrained youngster under 
19 years of age would be assigned to foreign service or combat duty. 
Therefore, the Veterans of Foreign Wars supports the recommenda- 
tion of the Department of Defense to require registration at age 17 
and induction after reaching age 18 with such reasonable exemptions 
or deferments as may be established. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


We support the recommendation of the Department of Defense 
that the period of service be increased from the present 21 months to 
27 months. The arguments in favor of the increased service period as 
set forth by Gen. George C. Marshall, Secretary of Defense, in letters 
to Senate and House committee chairmen appear to be sound and 
valid. General Marshall’s letter is a matter of public record and 
repetition of the reasons would only clutter up the record. 

It should be carefully noted, however, that the VF W recommenda- 
tion to change the present age requirements to 18 to 35 years, inclusive, 
for draft purposes, applies specifically to those who have had no 
previous military service. We believe that in a period of limited or 
partial mobilization those persons who have previously served their 
country in the Armed Forces during a war period should be among 
the last to be called to active duty. In the event of war or total 
mobilization all able-bodied veterans would deem it a privilege to 
again serve their country. We recognize that a large percentage of 
male persons in the age Seinen between 26 and 35 are veterans who 
would be exempt. Nevertheless, it is our considered judgment there 
is a substantial number of male nonveterans in that age group who 
escaped service in World War II and who now should be made subject 
to selective service. We recommend that in the age group 18 to 35, 
inclusive, the various categories should be called in the following 
order: First, nonveterans who are unmarried; second, nonveterans 
who are married but who have no children; third, nonveterans who are 
married and have not more than one child; fourth, unmarried veterans 
with a minimum of previous service; fifth, unmarried veterans with 
110 Overseas service; and sixth, married veterans with no children and 
no overseas service. We doubt that under present requirements it 
would be necessary to reach married nonveterans with one child, or 
veterans, but even with the imposition of reasonable deferments and 
exemptions the foregoing would provide ample manpower to meet 
present and future military requirements short of total mobilization 
and all-out war. 

We do not agree with some previous testimony before this com- 
mittee to the effect that widespread exemptions or deferments should 
be granted to hundreds of thousands of pallens students. We do agree 
with General Hershey’s special committees which have been making 
a study of deferments and exemptions with respect to education that 
a reasonable number of carefully selected students in medicine and 
the sciences should be given deferments to prevent a future void in 
these essential fields. It is not anticipated that more than 75,000 to 
80,000 young men would be deferred yearly on those grounds and they 
would be expected to take up their training after graduation unless 
utilized in work of extreme national importance. We must remember 
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that not all of our young men are privileged to attend institutions of 
higher learning and that we should not make fish of one group and 
fowl] of the other. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


There is an important point on which the Department of Defense 
has not touched in recommending amendments to the Selective Service 
Act of 1948. The problem of dealing with conscientious objectors is 
conspicuous by its absence in the bill submitted by the Department. 
Apparently they have decided, at least for the present, to permit 
paragraph (j) of section 6 of the Selective Service Act to stand. This 
would permit those persons who, by reason of religious training and 
belief, object to even noncombatant service to be deferred. In the 
1950 national convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, Resolution 
No. 403 was unanimously adopted by the officers and delegates. It 
pointed out that our Nation is presently engaged in a minor war with 
the possibility of an all-out war. That large numbers of men are being 
called up for military duty through selective service and the problem 
of conscientious objectors again confronts our Government. It con- 
cludes with a resolved clause that reads as follows: 

Be it resolved, by the Fifty-first Annual National Encampment of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, That we go on record demanding that con- 
scientious objectors who refuse to accept even noncombatant service be detained 
in special camps for such purposes and that said conscientious objectors be 
required to perform useful duties in connection with the war effort and that 


they not be released from said camps and duties until other men who are drafted 
and who accepted military service are demobilized. 


I am, therefore, recommending that paragraph (j) of section 6 
of the Selective Service Act of 1948, be amended to conform with the 
intent of the foregoing resolution. 


REEMPLOY MENT RIGHTS 


The bill submitted by the Department of Defense as a substitute for 
S. land which amends the Selective Service Act of 1948 would correct 
or clarify certain weaknesses in existing law with respect to reemploy- 
ment rights. For example, it would provide protection for those per- 
sons enlisting for the first time for not more than 4 years and would 
specifically bring reservists under reemployment rights. The bill, 
however, fails to correct certain other weaknesses in reemployment 
rights which have been advocated by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in national conventions. We believe that all enlisted persons should 
be given reemployment rights, during the period of partial mobiliza- 
tion and iets terms of service, up to a maximum of 4 years whether 
such service is based on the original enlistment or a combination of 
enlistment and reenlistment. 

Subparagraph (i), under subparagraph (A), paragraph (b), sec- 
tion 9 of the Selective Service Act of 1948 provides that if the person 
is qualified to perform the duties of the position he left, he is to be 
restored to such position or to a position of like seniority, status, and 
pay. This gives the employer an option of either restoring the service- 
man to his old position or give him another position of like seniority, 
status,and pay. The Veterans of Foreign Wars believes this language 
should be amended to make it mandatory that the returning person, if 
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he so chooses, shall be restored to his former position and shall only 
be given some other position with like seniority, status and pay pro- 
Vv iding the former position does not exist. There have been examples 
followi ing discharge from World War II where the returning service- 
man wanted to be restored to his former position which was still in 
existence but was compelled to take another position of like seniority, 
status, and pay. The same changes would apply to subparagraphs 
(B) and (C) under section 9 (b). 

Paragraph (2) under paragraph (c), section 9 of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 is subject to controversy in interpretation. This 
paragraph declares it to be the sense of the ‘Congress that any person 
who is restored to a position in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (A) or (B) of subsection (b) should be so restored in such 
manner as to give him such status in employment as he would have 
enjoyed if he had continued in such employment continuously from 
the time of his entering the Armed Forces until the time of his restora- 
tion to such employment. We believe this language to be permissive 
rather than mandatory and we recommend that the pareaeph in 
question be amended by deleting: the words, “it is hereby decl ared to 
be the sense of the Congress that,” and that the word “should,” follow- 
ing the words subsection (b), be changed to “shall.” This change 
would clarify the language and make it mandatory rather than per- 
missive and eliminate controversy which has developed in the past. 

In a recent statement before a subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Armed Services, which may not be apropos to the immediate prob- 
lem before this committee, I recommended that Organized Reserve 
components of our Armed Forces be brought up to full strength 
through the use of the draft machinery if not enough volunteers were 
available. I recommended that certain categories of persons now ex- 
empt under existing selective service law and regulations, including 
some veterans if necessary, be utilized to complete the Reserve quotas. 
I also recommended that the existing limitation with respect to assign- 
ing officer personnel to Army Reserves be lifted. It was the thinking 
of our organization that the Organized Reserves should be brought 
up to maximum strength by use of the draft and that nonveterans 
now deferred because of marriage or educational programs, as well 
as some veterans who had a minimum of service in World War II, 
could be used for this purpose. 

This concludes the views and recommendations of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States with respect to S. 1 and the sub- 
stitute bill proposed by the Department of Defense in particular, and 
the problem confronting this committee and the Congress in general. 
May I express the hope that your committee will look ‘with favor upon 
the considered judgment of the Department of Defense, as well as the 
additional recommendations made by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
to the end that a bill which is generally satisfactory will be reported 
at. your earliest convenience for action by the Senate. 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Ketchum, the committee appreciates very 
much your clear and forceful statement on behalf of this legislation. 

Except for your recommendation of certain amendments, as fol- 
lows—1, to provide for a permanent universal military training pro- 
gram after the emergency is passed; 2 2, change the age limits from 
18 to 26, to 18 to 35; strengthen the provision relating to conscientious 
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objectors ; strengthen the section relating to reemployment rights; and 
to provide for “keeping the Organized Reserves at full authorized 
strength—that you do endorse this bill as recommended by the De- 
par tment of Defense; is that correct ? 

Mr. Kercuum. That is correct, Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHapman. Are there any any questions, Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, on page 4, the last paragraph, in 
which Mr. Ketchum discusses the deferment of college students—you 
say it is not anticipated that more than 75,000 to 80,000 young men 
would be deferred yearly on those grounds, and then you go on to 
say: 

We must remember that not all of our young men are privileged to attend 
institutions of higher learning and that we should not make fish of one group 
and fowl of another. 

I would like to say I think there is only one way to avoid that, and 
that is when you take these college students in for 4 months of pre- 
liminary training and then discharge them, I think for the psychologi- 
cal effect on the students, the psychological effect on the boys who do 
not get to go to school, that these students should remain in uniform 
so that the | poor boy will have the same advantage as the rich boy, and 
education should be paid for by the Government. 

Would you care to discuss that ? : 

Mr. Krercnoum. What we were attempting to say was that we were 
not in agreement with other recommendations before this commit- 
tee to the extent of widespread deferments and exemptions being 
granted to college students in general. As I understand it, some 
witness previously recommended that up to six or eight hundred 
thousand college students be deferred. We think that will create a 
bad situation. 

We do believe that with respect to medicine and the sciences we 
have to look at that problem. We cannot let a complete void take 
place for a period of years, which would deny us men who have 
been trained in medicine and the sciences. So we were inclined to 
go along with the recommendations of two study groups working 
with General Hershey, who had recommended that in the field of 
medicine and certain sciences it would be sound and feasible to 
exempt a reasonable number of students in high categories in those 
fields, and they anticipated that under no circumstances would the 
yearly exemption amount to more than 75,000 to 80,000, and then 
that would be a deferment from service. 

Now, if in the judgment of this committee and the Congress it 
would seem better to let them have their basic training before con- 
tinuing their studies, certainly we would not disagree with that pro- 
position, but we are opposed to the general deferment of all college 
students. 

Senator Hunt. I think it is the plan of the Defense Establish- 
ment to have all of these boys take their 4 months’ preliminary train- 
ing, then discharge them and let them go into colleges. 

You did not get around to answering my question. For psycholo- 
gical reasons, so that the boy who is deferred to go to school will 
not feel he is shirking his duty, so that the boy who for all intents 
and purposes is comparable in position with the student who is de- 
ferred shall not feel, “Well, I should have been deferred, too; there 
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is no reason why he should go to college and I can’t”—don’t you 
think the Government must provide for keeping all these students 
in uniform so that the rich boy shall have no advantage over the 
poor boy, that the Government shall take care of the expense of his 
education while he is in uniform? 

Mr. Kercuum. I did not get what you were driving at. You mean 
actually put him in the service and then let the Government assign 
him to complete his educational program in certain fields of edu- 
cation, such as medicine and the sciences. I would think that is a 
reasonable program if the Government cares to pay the added cost 
for that. 

It would, as you point out, have a tendency to eliminate valid 
criticism from one group that we are being penalized while the 
other group is getting a break because of a difference of many times 
in economic circumstances which permits one group to go to a uni- 
versity and another not to go. I would think you are correct in 
that. 

Senator Hunt. That is all. 

Senator CHapman. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, maybe this gentleman would fur- 
nish his thoughts on that same subject Senator Hunt brought up. Do 
you thinkethese men ought to be in uniform while they are in col- 
lege? Do you have any thought on that? 

Mr. Kercuum. I had not given much thought to that, but we had 
that same situation in the last war—certain classes in the Navy, the 
V-12, and another program in the Army. 

Senator Hunt. ASTP. 

Senator Stennis. Do you think they should be selected by military 
authorities or civil authorities? 

Mr. Ketcuum. Whether it is military or civil, there certainly ought 
to be certain test factors taken into consideration. If it could be a 
civilian group that could give them and rate the examinations, possi- 
bly there would be less room for any cry of favoritism, but whichever 
group handles it, it ought to be on the basis of the most fair and 
equitable test that could be made. 

I understand they do have some classification test system based on 
arpa which they had contemplated using in selecting those students, 
ut no matter what system you use I think, of course, there will always 
be an inclination on the part of some to cry “favoritism” and that 
some are getting a better break than others. 

Senator Stennis. But it being partly a civilian program within the 
military over-all set-up, I thought that civilians should select the ones 
to do this service. I wanted to see what your thought was. 

Mr. Kercuum. You probably would have a conflict there, if they 
are in uniform and subject to the authority of the Defense Depart- 
ment, unless the Department itself would be willing to yield that 
authority to a civilian group. 

Senator Srennis. I was not going that far, to get the military mixed 
up on that. It was just the matter of selecting the individual, the 
group. I think the civilians would have a better slant on it. 

Mr. Kercnum. I should think the Army might welcome the oppor- 
tunity of passing that problem over to a civilian group rather than 
accepting the responsibilities themselves. 
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Senator Srennis. I think perhaps so, but I wanted to get your 
thought on it. That is all. 

Senator Cuapman. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. May I interpolate at this point on what the Senator 
has just been discussing. In the enactment of this bill, if it is accom- 
plished, those in the Military Establishment who will have charge 
of this program will be civilians immediately transferred into the 
Military Establishment. So I do not see any great differentiation. In 
other words, you have really civilians within the service who would 
make the selection. 

Mr. Kercuum. I think what the Senator is pointing out is that 
something like the colonels who are running the railroads under Army 
control. “Yesterday they were civilians in the railroad business and 
tomorrow they are colonels operating the railroads, and it is a ques- 
tion of being a civilian today and a soldier tomorrow for a certain 
purpose, 

Senator Hunt. One more question, Mr. Ketchum. On page 5 in 
your resolution, do you know how many men are in that particular 
category of conscientious objectors ¢ 

Mr. Kercuum. Any estimate I would give you would be a sheer 
guess. It seems I do recall seeing some figures the other day from 
General Hershey’s office where so many thousands were now being 
deferred by reason of religious training and belief, who did not even 
want to accept noncombatant duty. I think the number if substan- 
tial, and if you increase the registrations and inductions, I am in- 
clined to believe the number will grow to a much greater extent. 

We have no objection to the conscientious objector who will accept 
noncombatant duty, but those who refuse even noncombatant are 
presently deferred. We do not think that is reasonable. We think as 
long as they are tightening up all along the line that should be tight- 
ened up also. 

Senator Hunt. I am in agreement. I think any conscientious ob- 
jector who is deferred should at least be taken in and given some type 
of work where he can release an able-bodied man to fight. It does not 
seem quite fair even at that, but I would make him do some service. 

Senator Cuapman. Any further questions ? 

Mr. Ketchum, am I correct in assuming that when you refer to 
some kind of selective test that would be set up for determining which 
young men should go into the schools and pursue their studies, you 
mean a test that would be established on a Nation-wide basis; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Kercnoum. Well, certainly. 

Senator CHapMan. Without any geographical distribution, so that 
the men would stand entirely on their own ability in making this 
selection ? 

Mr. Kercnum. I might say, Senator, I was present when General 
Hershey’s committee reported, and that very problem was considered, 
and one of the representatives there brought up the question, and I 
was In complete support of his position that it should be on a Nation- 
wide basis rather than attempting to isolate it into certain areas. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you very much. We thank you for your 
statement, Mr. Ketchum, which was a splendid discussion of this 
proposed bill. 
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Mr. Kercuum. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CuarpMANn. The next witness is Maj. Gen. Ellard A. Walsh, 
of the National Guard Association of the United States. Genera! 
Walsh, we are glad to have you with us today. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ELLARD A. WALSH, PRESIDENT OF THE 
NATIONAL GUARD ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. MILTON A. RECKORD, THE ADJU- 
TANT GENERAL, STATE OF MARYLAND, NATIONAL GUARD 
ASSOCIATION 


General Watsu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee. May I present Milton A. Reckord, the adjutant general 
of Maryland. 

Senator CuapMan. The committee is always glad to have General 
Reckord appear before us. 

General Wausu. I have a prepared statement. 

Senator CuapMan. You may proceed. 

General Watsu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in appearing before this committee in connection with the provi- 
sions contained in 8. 1, a bill in the nature of a substitute which 
provides for the common defense by establishing a universal training 
program, and for other purposes, by amending the Selective Service 
Act of 1948, as amended, the representatives of the National Guard 
Association find themselves in somewhat of a quandary in that they 
were not furnished a copy of the bill until the late afternoon of Jan- 
uary 18, 1951, and consequently have not had the opportunity to study 
and digest to the extent deemed advisable for so important a measure. 
Neither did we anticipate that we would be catled before this com- 
mittee quite so soon and therefore our presentation may not prove to 
be as complete and conclusive as we would desire. 

The position of the National Guard Association with reference to 
the bill now under consideration by this committee is further com- 
plicated by an earnest desire on our part to support the proposals 
now being advanced by the Department of Defense for the estab- 
lishment of a system of universal military service and training as 
quickly as circumstances will permit and, in so doing, appear to 
support a far-reaching proposal which, when all is said and done, 
does so little for the Reserve components of the Armed Forces of 
the United States and notably the Army and Air National Guard of 
the United States. It is rather difficult for us to support, without 
reservation, a proposal which may, in effect, mark the end of the 
Army and Air National Guard and class A units of the Organized 
Reserve Corps as components of the Army and Air Force of the 
United States and which are so essential if we are to maintain a 
balanced military force, available in time of emergency and based 
on a system in consonance with the established military policy of 
the United States. 

The National Guard Association of the United States further 
submits that this proposed bill is, in reality, before this committee 
illegally in that it has not been acted upon by the Army and Air 
Joint General Staff Committees as provided in section 5 of the 
National Defense Act, as amended. In this connection, it is desired 
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to a out to this committee that under the terms of section 5 of 
the National Defense Act the Congress has specifically provided that 
all policies and regulations affecting the organization and distribu- 
tion of the National Guard of the U Tnited States and all policies and 
regulations affecting the organization, distribution, and training of 
the National Guard shall be prepared by committees of the appro- 
priate branches or divisions of the War Department General Staff, 
to which shall be added an equal number of officers from the National 
Guard of the United States. The foregoing provision of law applies 
equally to the Air National Guard of the United States and, yet, 
insofar as we are aware, this most important matter, vitally affecting 
the Army and Air National Guard of the U nited States, has not 
been considered by the committees alluded to above. 

For 33 years the National Guard of the several States, Territories, 
and District of Columbia, through the National Guard Association 
of the United States, has urged that there be established, in this 
country, a system of universal military training and service. It was, 
and still is, the contention of the National Guard that the business 
of the common defense is the business of all and not just of the few, 
even though the few are willing to voluntarily assume that obligation 
and burden. The National Guard has always subscribed to the propo- 
sition that rendering military service to the Nation, whether in peace- 
time or wartime, is an attribute of citizenship and, accordingly, all 
concerned should bear their fair share of the burden. 

With the cessation of hostilities in Europe, incident to World War 
IT, policies were promulgated in 1945 by the War Department re- 
lating to the organization and maintenance of a postwar Military 
Establishment which were predicated on the proposition of maintain- 
ing an “M-day balanced force” through the medium of a system of 
universal military training and service. These policies were known 
as the re War Department policies of October 13, 1945, af- 
fecting the National Guard of the United States and the Organized 
Reserve Corps, and are still in effect. The passage of time has only 
served to emphasize the necessity of establishing a system of universal 
military training and service. 

Heretofore, the thinking of the National Guard and the provisions 
of the many bills introduced into the Congress during the past 8 years 
to establish a system of universal military training : ‘and service were 
based on the idea that at some time in the future such a system would be 
established as the result of the enactment of a purely ‘universal mili- 
tary training and service measure. It was never contemplated that 
such a system might be established as a long-range program for the 
common defense through the medium of amending an existing Selec- 
tive Service Act, or that it would be complicated by thoughts of a sit- 
ation such as now confronts this Nation. It has always been assumed 
by the National Guard, and others, that if such a system was estab- 
lished, it would generally conform to the thinking and ideas advanced 
by the great service organizations such as the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars and others, and such organizations as the 
National Guard Association, the Reserve Officers Association, and 
other similar agencies. It was further the consensus that, in the 
event such a system was established, it would generally conform to 
the recommendations contained in the report of the Compton Com- 
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mission of May 29, 1947, and further adhere to the recommendations 
of that Commission with reference to civilian control, and control of 
any moneys appropriated by the Congress for the purpose of im- 
plementing the act. 

During the years in which this matter has occupied the attention 
of the Nation and Congress, the National Guard has steadfastly ad- 
hered to the proposition that no system of universal! military train- 
ing would be satisfactory unless it included the obligation of serv- 
ice. By service, the National Guard means that after basic training 
extending over a required period, such trainees would be channeled 
into the Regular Armed Forces, and organized units of the Army 
and Air National Guard of the United States and of the Organized 
Reserve Corps, and that, in addition, there would be a flow of such 
trainees into a pool to the end that there would be available a source 
of trained manpower to meet an emergency such as the episode in 
Korea has brought about. This, to the end that the organized units 
of the civilian components would be maintained at the required 
strength with trained personnel so that they would be an effective 
M-day force and capable of accomplishing their assigned missions. 

Now we are confronted with a srageat to establish a system of 
universal military service and training rather than a system of uni- 
versal military training and service, and which service, to all intent 
and purpose, will accrue to the Regular Armed Forces rather than 
the organized units of the civilian components thereof. Also, instead 
of proposing that after a period of approximately 6 months of basic 
and advanced training, the trainees’ further obligation of service be 
discharged either by enlistment in a Regular component for 2 years, 
or in an organized unit of a Reserve component for 3 years, or in a 
pool for 5 years, it is now proposed that the trainee be obligated to a 
total of 8 years’ service, of which 27 months must be served in the 
Armed Forces, subject to the modifications or limitations imposed 
by section 1 (j) (3) of the proposed bill. 

The National Guard, and others, further envisaged that in the 
event a system of universal military training and service was estab- 
lished, it would be controlled and administered by a civilian com- 
mission appointed by the President and as recommended by the 
Compton Commission, which commission would also have control 
and jurisdiction over the initial period of training and also control of 
such funds as might be appropriated by the Congress for the im- 
plementation of such an act. No such provision is found in the pro- 
posed bill. In lieu thereof, we find that provision is made for a 
civilian commission which will be purely advisory to the President. 
The National Guard realizes that the primary purpose of the bill is 
to provide and maintain the strength of the Armed Forces necessitated 
by the current situation but, nevertheless, it is submitted that when 
that situation no longer exists and requirements are greatly reduced, 
provisions should be made in the bill for the = Rene of a civil- 
lan commission as recommended in the report of the Compton Com- 
mission. The National Guard regards it to be fundamental that con- 
trols relating to the period of initial training should not be vested in 
the military. 

Further, it has ever been the thought in connection with the estab- 
lishment of a system of universal military training and service that 
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such a system would, as previously stated, strengthen and enhance 
the Army and Air National Guard of the United States and the organ- 
ized units of the other Reserve components of the Armed Forces of 
the United States, but this bill most certainly does not accomplish 
that purpose. In fact, it does the exact reverse. The only long- 
range concession made to the Army and Air National Guard is found 
in lines 12 and 13 of page 6 of the bill, and then is only applicable 
in the event an individual volunteers for service and is accepted. 
The attention of the committee is invited to the fact that section 2 of 
the Selective Service Act of 1948 authorized the enlistment of 110,000 
1-year enlistees in the Army of the United States and 15,000 1-year 
enlistees in the Air Force of the United States. At the time this 
authorization was being discussed, it was the consensus that this 
pool would provide a fruitful source of trained personnel for the 
organized units of the Reserve components. The guard obtained no 
personnel from this source, and it can find no evidence that the 
Department of the Army or the Air Force ever made any effort to 
induce such trainees or enlistees to enlist in the Army or Air National 
Guard. Therefore it is, the National Guard is most dubious that 
under the provisions contained in this bill, it will obtain any substan- 
tial numbers and anywhere near suflicient to maintain its required 
strength. If this proves to be the case, and we think it will, then the 
Army and Air National Guard will wither and die. 

Under the present Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, the 
Army and Air National Guard are authorized certain exemption under 
certain conditions. Excepting veterans who served for 90 days or 
more in World War II, we find those exemptions contained in section 
6, subsections (c) (1) and (2) (A). The latter subsection is repealed 
by the provisions of this bill, and nowhere in the bill can we find that 
subsection (c) (1) of section 6 is extended beyond the life of the act, 
that is, June 24, 1948. Unless the present act is extended beyond that 
date, the Army and Air National Guard will have no sources of pro- 
curement other than veterans who have served 90 days or more between 
September 16, 1940, and September 2, 1945. If these exemptions are 
not continued in force after the expiration date, that part of the Army 
and Air National Guard which is not now in the active military service 
of the United States will be unable to maintain the strength now 
authorized by Congress. 

The National Guard might be disposed to agree with the proposals 
advanced by the Department of Defense for the repeal of the sections 
cited above, provided some source of personnel procurement was made 
available. If we of the National Guard understand correctly the 
statements made to this committee by the Department of Defense, it 
would appear that approximately 800,000 18-year-olds would be avail- 
able each year for training, but that only approximately 450,000 would 
be utilized, at least currently. 

Insofar as we are aware, there has been no indication by the Depart- 
ment as to just what disposition is to be made of the remaining 350,000, 
We can only assume that they would be carried over into the 19-year- 
old category and, if that process continued for several years, then 
there would be a surplus in the 19-year-old category. If this unused 
portion of 18-year-olds, namely, 350,000 would be made available to the 
Army and Air National Guard on a pro rata basis under provisions 
similar to those now contained in section 6 of the Selective Service Act 

78743—51——47 
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of 1948, and with some assurance that it would be sufficient to maintain 
the required strength of the Army and Air National Guard, we would 
be disposed to agree to the repeal of the exemptions w hich are now 
authorized by Congr ess for the Army and Air National Guard of the 
United States. The sounder appr oach to the problem would be, in 
our opinion, to order into the active’ military service of the United 
States all of the Army and Air National Guard of the United States 
which is not now in the active military service of the United States 
on the basis of a phased mobilization. On the Army side, this would 
provide a force of 300,000 instead of approximately 125,000 to 150,000 
individuals if the exemptions are eliminated, all of which personnel] 
would be contained in tactical units. This would maintain the integ- 
rity of the Army National Guard instead of destroying it. Such a 
course is unthinkable, especially when we teke into consideration the 
fact that during the past 4 years the Federal Government and the 
States have expended a billion dollars in maintaining the Army and 
Air National Guard. 

In the opinion of the National Guard, the most glaring omission in 
the proposed bill is the elimination of the congr essional statement of 
policy contained in section 1 of the Selective Service Act of 1948 re- 
lating to the utilization of the Army and Air National Guard and of 
certain units of the other Reserve components. The congressional 
policy states: 

(d) The Congress further declares, in accordance with our traditional mili- 
tary policy as expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, that 
it is essential that the strength and organizations of the National Guard, both 
Ground and Air, as an integral part of the first line of defense of this Nation, 
be at all times maintained. 

To this end, it is the intent of the Congress that whenever Congress shall 

determine that units and organizations are needed for the national security 
in excess of those of the Regular components of the Ground Forces and the Air 
Forces, and those in active service under this title, the National Guard of the 
United States, both Ground and Air, or such parts thereof as may be necessary, 
together with such units of the Reserve components as are necessary for a 
balanced force, shall be ordered to active Federal service and continue therein 
so long as such necessity exists. 
The attention of the committee is invited to the fact that this con- 
gressional statement of policy, which was origninally stated in the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940, was abrogated by the 
Eighty-first Congress for a period of 1 year when it added a new sec- 
tion 21 to the Selective Service Extension Act of 1950. In this new 
section the President was authorized, until July 9, 1951, to order into 
the active military service of the United States for a period of not to 
exceed 21 consecutive months, with or without their consent, any or 
all members and units of any or all Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. Had the President elected to do so, he 
could have ordered into the active Federal service every member of 
the Army and Air National Guard as individuals, and had this been 
done the Army and Air National Guard would have ceased to exist. 

When the Selective Service Act is extended or amended, this par- 
ticular provision should be either repealed or rewritten so as to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Army and Air National Guard as con- 
templated by the congressional statement of policy hereinbefore cited. 
Furthermore, if the C ongress deemed it advisable, for good and sufli- 
cient reasons, to include such a statement of policy in the Selective 
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Training and Service Act of 1940 and then restate the pare in the 
Selective Service Act of 1948, then it is equally advisable for good 
and sufficient reasons that it be restated in any subsequent Selective 
Service Act. The States and the National Guard respectfully urge 
that this committee favorably consider this very vital proposal. 

Might I interpolate here, Mr. Chairman, as a ‘result of a conference 
with the Assistant Secretary of Defense, Mrs. Rosenberg, just before 
this committee met, she advised us that congressional statement of 
policy was deleted without the authority of the Secretary of Defense, 
and that the letter would be forwarded to the chairman of this com- 
mittee for the restoration of the statement of policy, and with that 
we are satisfied. 

Senator CuapmMan. Thank you. That will probably be forthcom- 
ing in the next day or two. 

General Warsu. Yes, sir. 

The National Guard has no desire to quibble over minutiae, but it 
submits that, — erally, all proposals in the past dealing with the 
establishment of a system of universal military training used the 
term or alacsinien “universal military training and service.” The 
bill now before the committee cites that this act may be known as 
the Universal Military Service and Training Act. Perhaps the se- 
quence of words may be of no great importance, but attention is in- 
vited that the term “training and service” rather than “service and 
a is repeatedly used throughout the bill and notably in line 

13, page 8; line 16, page 4; line 7, page 5; and lines 21, 22, and 23 of 
page 6. It would seem that the phrases or terms should coincide and 
that the term should be “training and service,” as provided in the 
present law, namely, the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

The National Guard further desires to reiterate that it deems it to 
be highly advisable that a universal military training and service 
measure be enacted at this session of the Congress, and it is willing to 
go to considerable length to bring that about. To that end it is most 
desirous of cooperating with the Department of Defense. It has no 
desire and no intention, however, of subscribing to a proposition 
which would in a comparatively short period of time eliminate the 
Army and Air National Guard from the position which it now oceu- 
pies in the Nation’s defense system. The guard has no intention of 
selling its birthright for a mess of pottage. We contend there is little 
in the proposed bill which benefits the Army and Air National Guard 
but there 1s much which is adverse. As we see it, the interests of the 
Regular Establishments are well and amply provided for, and that 
is as it should be. The interests of the colleges and universities seem 
to be amply provided for, and especially in the matter of their future 
enrollments. The Reserve components of the Armed Forces and no- 
tably the Army and Air National Guard are given scant considera- 
tion, and for that reason the Guard cannot support the bill as it is now 
written. 

Again I would like to interpolate, Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, that as a result of a further discussion with Mrs. Rosen- 
berg, the Assistant Secretary of Defense, they contend that the amend- 
ment or the provision in subsection 1 (c) of section 6 of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 is not repealed but is carried forward and that all 
of these objections which we have made can be resolved with one 
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exception, as a result of a conference, to which we have agreed, and 
even though that one difference of opinion is not resolved, we would 
be willing then to support the bill and leave the rest of the question 
entirely to the committee and to Congress. 

And may I say in conclusion the National Guard and the National 
Guard Association are deeply grateful to the chairman and members 
of the Preparedness Subcommittee in being accorded the opportunity 
of expressing our views on this most important and vital matter relat- 
ing to the common defense. 

Senator Cuapman. General Walsh, the committee is glad to have 
this expression of views from you and to have you and General Reck- 
ord appear before us as you have done many times in the past. 

We are aware of your long-time interest in the development of a 
system of universal military training. Do we understand correctly 
that since your conference with Assistant Secretary Rosenberg, there 
is only one point remaining to which pes object ¢ 

General Watsu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHapMAn. Will you tell us what that is, General? 

General Waxsu. And I would like to defer to General Reckord on 
that, if I may. 

General Recxorp. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CuarpmMan. Senator Hunt, do you have any questions you 
would like to ask General Walsh ? 

Senator Hunt. I would like to hear from General Reckord first. 

General Recxorp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, just before the 
committee convened Mrs. Rosenberg assured us that practically all of 
our objections would be met. There is, of course, the necessity of 
going over there and sitting down with them to see whether they can 
be accomplished, which we agreed to do, and I believe that we can 
iron out practically all of our objections. However, I do think we 
should invite to your attention two or three very important points. 

General Walsh has covered the matter of the congressional state- 
ment of policy, which was in the 1940 act and was in the 1948 act, and 
protects the National Guard and the Reserves so that they will be 
used next after the Regular Army in an emergency, and she indicated 
that would be restored, but there is one very definite point which has 
not been cleared up, and that refers to section 6 (c) (1), which reads 
like this: 

Persons who on the effective date of this title were members of organized units 
of the federally recognized National Guard— 
et cetera—now if you bear in mind that the bill before you is a series 
of amendments, they amend out of the present law section 6 (c) (2). 
By amending section 2 out they do not in anywise, in my opinion, 
carry forward this effective date. 

Now verbally Secretary Rosenberg has agreed that the intent is to 
protect every man as a member of the National Guard who is a mem- 
ber of the National Guard on the effective date of these new amend- 
ments. We insist therefore this this point must be cleared. Other- 
wise men joining the guard between this date, today, and the effec- 
tive date of the new amendments, would not be covered. 

Now that is a very important point to us because it means that we 
would hold on to the strength of the National Guard as it is on the 
day the new amendments, the new bill becomes effective, rather than 
on the date 1948 when this act became law. That is one point. 
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‘The big point with us is, in addition to the statement of policy, the 
use of the 18-year-olds which they admit they cannot use for the next 
2 or 8 years. In other words this proposal is to amend out of the 
present law section 6 (c) (2), and that section provides that any young 
man who has enlisted in the National Guard before he reaches the 
age of eighteen and a half and serves satisfactorily therein, is not 
subject to the draft. ‘They want to repeal that. 

We do not want to see it repealed because the source of the National 
Guard is the young man of the community, the young man, the 18- 
and 19-year-old boys or men. Now if the Federal Government needed 
for the Armed Forces all of the 18-year-olds, we would go along with 
them, but they admit here’ when they were explaining the chart, that 
they can use only approximately half of the 18-year-olds. We can- 
not understand why they object to permitting us to use what they do 
not need in order to maintain the guard at the strength desired by the 
Congress. 

It may be that Congress would desire to maintain the guard at 50 
percent strength. That is approximately our strength today, and 
within that strength we have from 53 to 60 percent of the present 
strength of the National Guard, being a total on the ground side of 
about 300,000 men, which they could get by ordering them into the 
service. 

They would get not only that 150,000, but they would get 150,000 
veterans who are the noncommissioned officers and can conduct the 
training, but until they order the guard as a going organization to 
active duty, we do not want it disrupted and we are sure Congress 
does not want it disrupted, and in order to keep it up to the strength 
desired by Congress, 50 percent or whatever that may be, we ask for 
the privilege of continuing to use this proviso covering the boys who 
join the guard before they reach eighteen and a half, only to the ex- 
tent that they do not need them and we do need them. 

They are really the two main features of the bill. There are one or 
two other features we do not like. For instance, the way this section 
on training is written—and I do not know whether it was done de- 
liberately, but I naturally feel that it was—young men of 18 years of 
age could be sent for training outside the United States. We do not 
agree with that. 

We think all of the basic training, whether it is 4 or 6 months, should 
be given in continental United States. The higher training, assuming 
for a moment that we had a certain number of divisions in Europe, 
we do not believe those young 18-year-old boys should be sent over 
there to be trained in those divisions. 

The new proposal is definitely to the effect that they would not 
be used in a combat zone, but it does not prohibit the training of these 
young 18-year-olds outside continental United States. We think that 
is bad. That basic training ought to be given here, and then send 
them over to join a division if divisions are on foreign soil. 

There is one point I would like to make with respect to the young 
men who will attend college. There is a provision in the proposed 
amendments which would require that a young man who because of 
the financial condition of his parents could not pay his own way in 
college, would have to serve 1 year longer than the young man whose 
parents were able to pay his tuition. We do not think that is good. 
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We think the poor boy who is fortunate enough to be sent to college, 
should be treated in an identical manner with the son of the wealthy 
man. We believe that ought to be changed. 

To us there is also a glari ing error or omission which we are sure 
will be ironed out as soon as we go across and confer with them, but 
nowhere in the bill can we find language that carries the present 1948 
act into the future. It must be an oversight. 

We cannot find it in the bill at all, no provision to so amend the 
present language of the present law that the original bill or the 
original act “will continue to be law in the future. This bill amends 
the original law in some particulars, but in our opinion we have not 
been able to find where it amends the law, the basic law, to carry it on 
into the future. 

I think General Walsh covered all the other points very definitely, 
and I have nothing further to offer unless there are some questions | 
might answer. 

Senator CHapMaAn. Senator Hunt, do you wish to ask General 
Walsh and General Reckord any questions ? 

Senator Hunr. No, sir, but I would like to make this recommenda- 
tion: That after your conferences with the Department of Defense, 
you report to us any unresolved differences either by again appearing 
before us or in writing. 

General Watsu. We will be very glad to do so, Senator. 

General Recxorp. We will be very happy to do that. 

Senator Cuapman. And if you have any amendments that you 
wish to submit for the consideration of the committee, we will be glad 
to have them filed with us. 

General Reckorp. Mr. Chairman, may we add on this matter 
of 18-year-olds, for some reason I have the feeling we will not reach 
agreement in the Pentagon. Why—I do not know, but we naturally 
are glad to abide by your decision in the matter, but it does seem 
strange to us that here is a pool of young men 18 years of age, all of 
whom cannot be used, and yet we are told we cannot use them. ‘There 
just does not seem to be any justification for that. 

Now I have had this said to me : “We do not want these young men to 
hide from the draft by joining the guard.” They are not hiding from 
the draft. They are offering to train and serve at home until they are 
needed, and at this very moment there are some 53 to 60 percent of 
the strength of the National Guard of the United States, that is over 
150,000 young men, who are standing ready now together with a like 
number of veterans, to go into the service any time ‘the Federal Gov- 
ernment will issue the order, and I do not think it is fair for anybody 
to accuse a young man 18 years of age of dodging the draft when he 
joins the guard. 

Now there may be some few who are prodded to join the guard 
because they do not want to be drafted, but that is a very few. Most 
of these young men join, as all other young men have over the last 
century, they ‘volunteer for service in the organized militia of the 
State and they are ready whenever the country calls, to go out as a part 
of the Reserve force. 

Senator Cuapman. General Reckord, what comparison would you 
make between the training that a young man would receive as : 
member of the guard and the training he would receive as an inductee 
under this proposed program ¢ 
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General Reckorp. I think a 6-month basic training program would 
give the young man better training, better basic training than he 
would prob: ably get in the guard within a period of 3 years, . but there 
are four National Guard divisions and other units in the active serv- 
ice, or rather there are six National Guard divisions and other units 
in the active service now. Senator, they had not only the basic organ- 
ization, they had a strength of over 50 percent of war strength, they 
took in with them 70 percent of their equipment, they were a going 
organization upon which they could build. 

Now no division would be ready to go into battle coming right out 
from its home station, and the Congress knows that as we iT as we, but 
that basic training which we are giving at home I would say would 
match within the 3-year enlistment what they will get in a 6-month 
training camp. 

In addition to that, these men have volunteered and are ready to 
serve, and at this very moment all of us in the guard are urging that 
the guard units and organizations be used and not passed by, and 
section 21, which the Congress placed on the Selective Service Act last 
year, for the first time in the history of the country gave the author- 
ities in the Pentagon the right to reach down and order individuals 
to active service, and that section is in this bill amended to be carried 
forward. It is a dangerous section and should be carefully redrawn. 

I was very happy that we had an opportunity to speak to Mrs. 
Rosenberg before she testified here this afternoon, and General Walsh 
and I hope and believe we can iron most of these things out when we 
go over and see them. 

Senator Cuarman. Thank you. 

Senator Stennis, have you any questions? 

Senator Srennis. I want to join with Senator Hunt in the request 
that these gentlemen report back to us the results of their conference, 
because they have raised some very fine points and very important 
points I think. 

I am very much in favor of Regular service, but I want the in- 
fluence of the civilian units in it. 

General Reckorp. Do not misunderstand us. We are favorable to 
this bill, but we want certain matters cleared. 

Senator Srennis. Now you say under the terms of the bill as now 
written that this basic training can be carried on anywhere away from 
the continental United States / 

General Recxorp. That is my interpretation, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. Assuming that is correct, you think that it should 
be confined to the eens United States for all basic training? 

General Reckxorp. I do. I do not think young men 18 years of age 
should be sent out of the United States before they at least have their 
basic training. 

Senator CuapMan. General Record, would you place any other limi- 
tation on the training and service of the 18-year old? 

General Recorp. No, sir, I would not, Senator, and for this reason. 
The authorities state definitely that they cannot use more than about 
50 percent of those who are available, so no boy will be taken in, no 
young man will be taken in until he is eighteen and a half, because 
they ‘Will start at the top and work down, and by the time he gets 
his basic training, especially if you follow my thought that it should 
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be in the United States, he could not be sent overseas until he was 19 
years of age. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you, General. 

General Wausu. Mr. Chairman, with reference to that amendment 
you mentioned, we are in complete accord with the amendment pro- 
posed by Commander Cocke of the Legion, so that will cover what we 
have in mind, too. 

Senator Cuapman. As I understand it, for the record then, General 
Walsh, except for the amendment proposed by Commander Cocke, 
that you do endorse this bill? 

General Waxsn. Yes, sir. 

General Recxorp. May I read this language for the Senator? 

Paragraph 4, subsection (a) of section 4 of said act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: “Every trainee shall be given full and adequate 
basie training for service in the armed force into which he is inducted and no 
trainee shall, during his initial period of basic training, be assigned for duty 
in a combat area, or be permanently assigned for duty, other than training 
duty, at any installation located on land outside of the continental limits of 
the United States.” 

I think that was very carefully drawn to permit the very thing to 
which I object. I do not believe a young man should, even for training 
duty, be sent outside the United States to an installation for that 
training. 

Senator Stennis. What section is that you refer to there? 

General Recxrorp. That was I think section 4. Yes, sir, paragraph 
4 of subsection (a) of section 4. It is (g) of this bill. 

Senator Srennis. All right. Now did you say a while ago that all 
the guard units were urging that they be called into active service? 

General Recxorp. Yes, sir. 

General Watsu. Now. 

General Recxorp. All the guard units are standing ready and in- 
sisting that we be phased for induction. 

Senator Stennis. Now? 

General Recxorp. Now. In other words, be given a schedule now so 
that our officers and men can make their arrangements at home and 
be ready in a phased mobilization. 

General Wausn. Mr. Chairman, the Department of the Air Force 
has done a splendid job. They have either ordered or alerted the bulk 
of the Air National Guard and they are doing it through the medium 
of a phased mobilization. 

General Recxorp. We are being in a large measure reduced in effi- 
ciency rather than having our efficiency increased at this time, because 
a lot of our equipment is being taken from us, some of our enlisted 
men and some of our officers have been permitted to volunteer for 
active service, and all of those things reduce the efficiency of the Na- 
tional Guard as a reserve ready for mobilization. 

Senator Stennis. Just trying to get at the background of the 
thinking of the people, is it more accurate to say that the National 
Guard is asking that they be given definite advance notice as to when 
they are going to be called? 

General RecKorp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Stennis. Or are ‘they actively asking to be called into 
service ? 
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General Recxorp. Oh, no, they are not actively asking to be called. 

Senator Stennis. All right, I wanted to be sure. 

General Watsu. They have specifically recommended, Senator, that 
they do be ordered to active duty through a phased mobilization at 
the rate of not less than two divisions per month; that the mobiliza- 
tion be completed as expeditiously as possible, depending on housing, 
equipment, matériel , and so forth. 

Senator Srennis. Well, that is very good. Now these 18-year-olds 
that are not being alled are not going to be called by the Regular 
service. You say ‘that you want it possible for them to be brought into 
the guard. 

Now just how would you regulate that? Just how would you cover 
that in the law? 

General Reckorp. We would use the language that is now the law. 

Senator Srennis. The present law? 

General Recxorp. And the language today says that young men 
who join the guard before they reach eighteen and a half years of age 
may continue to serve in the guard. This bill provides to amend that 
section out. We would like to strike 

Senator Srennis. Yes; I understand that, but how are you going 
to regulate it now in view of the fact that they are calling up more 
men and do not know just what their quotas are going to be? How 
are you going to determine that John Doe has been passed up by the 
Regular services and is therefore available to you?’ How do you get 
at it? 

General Recxorp. Well, Senator, the way we would do it, the ma- 
chinery by which it would be done, if someone would give us the word, 
would be to urge a certain number of these young men, before they 
reach eighteen and a half, to join the guard. 

Senator Stennis. That is giving you the first choice at them. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir; that is true, but only because the au- 
thorities admit they do not need but 50 percent of the 18-year-olds, and 
they are going to start at the top and come down to eighteen and a half, 
and we do not need a great many of them because the appropriation 
controls the strength of the guard, and whenever Congress says, “We 
do not want the guard beyond a certain specific stren eth and we are 
appropriating money for that amount,” that is where we stop. 

We have that strength prorated to the several States throughout the 
Nation, and then no State can exceed it, so it is easy to control. 

Senator STennis. Of course after your units leave a State, why, 
you will have no more recruiting then. 

General Recxorp. That is correct. We would then be charged with 
the responsibility of recruiting an internal security force or home 
guard of older men. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. General Walsh and General Reckord, the com- 
mittee appreciates very much your contribution. 

General Watsu. Again thank you, sir. 

General Recxorv. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, here on page 5 of General Walsh’s 
statement he makes the statement there at the end of the first para- 
graph that these men would be subjected to a total of 8 years of serv- 
ice. You make a statement, “It is now proposed that the trainee be 
obligated for a total of 8 years’ service.” 
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General Recxorp. That is the language of this bill. 

General Warsu. That is the language of the bill before you, a total 
obligation of 8 years. 

Senator Stennis. I certainly was not familiar with that clause. 

General Waxsu. That was brought out this morning in the testi- 
mony, Senator. 

Senator Stennis. I missed that. 

General Recxorp. The bill is a training-in-service bill. The total 
service provided is 8 years, we will say 6 months’ basic training, two 
and a half 

Senator Stennis. Yes; I understand that. 

General Reckorp. And then they must come back and remain in 
Reserve for the remainder of 8 years. 

Senator Stennis. I understand that, but I did not realize it was a 
total of that many years. 

General Reckorp. Yes, sir; that is right, that is the proposal. 

Senator Srennis. That is all. 

Senator CuapmMan. The next witness is Brig. Gen. E. A. Evans, 
executive director of the Reserve Officers Association of the United 
States. 





STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. E. A. EVANS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
OF THE RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STATES, ACCOMPANIED BY COL. CHARLES W. SKEELE, NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 


General Evans. Thank you, Mr. President. I would like to in- 
troduce Col. Charles Skeele, our national president. 

Colonel Skeeve. Thank you. 

Senator Cuapman. You may proceed, General Evans. 

General Evans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Reserve Offi- 
cers Association is a volunteer organization made up of members of 
the Reserves of all services— Army, Navy, Air, Marines, and Coast 
Guard. We have departments in all of the States and Territories of 
the United States, as well as in the occupied areas, both in Europe 
and the Far East. Our one-thousand-two-hundred-odd chapters are 
located in all of the Petes cities in the United States. As execu- 
tive director for the ROA, I am here today to present the views of the 
Reserve officers of this Nadia in connection with the proposed uni- 
versal military service and training bill now before you. 

The Reserve Officers Association has consistently, year after year, 
maintained its belief in a system of universal military training. It 
is our strong belief today that a universal military service and train- 
ing bill is essential to the well- being of this Nation. 

In connection with the amendments to the bill known as S. 1, 
which is now under consideration, we are deeply concerned over two 
factors, namely, the form which the training portion of the proposed 
sean ation will take when service is no longer required ; and secondly, 

are very much disturbed over the fact that nothing in the present 
bill assists in building up the present effectiveness “of the civilian 
components. As a m: atter of fact, if the bill is passed as presently 
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submitted, the effectiveness of the civilian components would suffer 
severely. 

Speaking in regard to the first point—the form which future train- 
ing may take after service is no longer required—we would call at- 
tention to the fact that as civilians and members of the civilian com- 
ponents of the several services, we have always steadfastly held to the 
principle that any system of universal military training, in time of 
peace, should not be under the control of the military, but should be 
under civilian control. The people of this country feel very strongly 
that while the military should conduct any peacetime training, the 
control of that program, and the policies promulgated in reference 
to such a program, should be vested in a civilian commission. The 
principle just stated would not be carried out under the proposed 
legislation. 

“It is true that under section 22 of the proposed bill, the President is 
authorized to establish a committee to advise and consult with him 
concerning the initial periods of basic training. The creation of this 

committee, as set up in section 22, is a far cry trom the creation of the 
National Security Training Commission, which has always been con- 
templated in U MT bills heretofore introduced into the Congress. The 
committee set up under the proposed act is advisory only, and in no 
sense of the word controls policies, plans, oper ations, and funds. By 
no stretch of the imagination could the people of this country feel 
that such a committee, as now set up in S. 1 as amended, would keep 
the military from having full control ana operation of the peacetime 
training program. 

We are heartily in favor, as I previously stated, of the enactment 


at, this time of a universal military service and training law, but 
we do most respectfully suggest that section 22 be deleted, and the 
following substituted therefor, and I interpolate, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is exactly the same wording as proposed by the American Legion 
and by the National Guard Association : 


Sec. 22. Whenever under the authority granted him in subsection (k) of 
section 4 of this Act the President shall eliminate the periods of active service 
required, he shall, by Executive order, provide for the initial training of all 
trainees. To direct and control this initial training of all trainees, he shall 
appoint a civilian commission which shall be responsible to him. 

As long as the need is present for service, which means that we are 
in an emergency requiring either partial or full mobilization, we see 
no particular value in hav ing the type of advisory committee presently 
suggested, When service is over, however, in our judgment it be- 
comes essential that we have a civilian commission, but one which will 
actually control the peacetime program, and not merely advise. 

The second point which is giving us considerable concern—the lack 
of any support in building the effectiveness of the civilian com- 
ponents—is quite apparent in the presently proposed legislation. 

The most obvious point appears to be the lack of attention given to 
the training portion of the bill. We were heartened by General 
Marshall’s statement which accompanied the draft of the bill: 

In the judgment of the Department of Defense this bill represents the best 


way to meet our immediate needs for expanded fighting forees and at the same 
time provide an enduring base for our military strength. 


In carrying out General Marshall’s statement, practically all that 
appears in the bill, as presented, affecting the training in the future, 
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is a statement that the President may eliminate service, and then one 
paragraph at the end setting up an advisory committee. 

Your attention is likewise invited to section 1 (d) of the proposed 
bill, wherein a statement of policy, which appeared in the Selective 
Service Act of 1948, and which in similar form had appeared in the 
1940 Selective Service Act, has now been completely changed. Just 
why the Department of Defense should choose to alter this most 
important statement of policy is not understood. ‘The statement of 
policy which appears in the Selective Service Act is fundamental, and 
in effect states what has long been considered a military policy of 
this Nation, and that is that the security of this Nation depends upon 
its traditionally small Regular forces only large enough for peacetime 
requirements, and upon the civilian components—the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserves. The 1948 statement of policy reiterates 
the fact that after the Regular services, the Reserve components are 
the next line of defense; and furthermore, it states that these Reserve 
component forces will at all times be maintained and assured. Gen- 
eral Marshall has continually stressed the policy set forth in this 
statement; and, quite frankly, we fail to understand why it should 
not remain in the UMST bill and have Congress once again approve 
of the policy. It is strongly recommended that this statement of 
policy, as it appears in title 1, section 1 (d) in the present Selective 
Service Act, be retained. 

And I may.state parenthetically, Mr. Chairman, that I sincerely 
hope the National Guard Association are able to convince the 
Department of Defense through their conference with the Assistant 
Secretary, Mrs. Rosenberg, that it should be returned to the bill. 

Senator CHapMan. General Evans, were representatives of the 
Reserve Officers Association and the National Guard Association con- 
sulted or conferred with by the officials of the Department of Defense 
in the preparation of this bill? 

General Evans. I cannot answer for the National Guard Associa- 
tion, but we were never consulted by anybody. ‘They say they were 
not consulted either. I have not seen this bill, only 2 days, when it 
was submitted to you, is the first time I ever saw it. 

Senator CHapMan. Thank you. You may proceed, General Evans. 

General Evans. It is true that provisions of the proposed bill call 
for service in the Reserve components of the several services after 
training or active duty called for in the bill has been performed. But 
under the present bill, active military service will last for 27 months, 
and consequently, the Reserve components will not have their strength 
augmented for well over 2 years from the present time. What are we 
going to do during this present period? It seems only logical that 
with an emergency facing this country, such as it is today, every 
possible effort should be made to do something to assist the Reserve 
components to become more effective immediately. 

We have previously mentioned that the way the bill has been drawn 
certain provisions would act to actually tear down the effectiveness 
of the Reserve components, and I refer specifically to subparagraph 
(p) of section 1, wherein subsection (c) (2) of section 6 of the Selective 
Service Act is to be deleted. 
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I might say parenthetically, Senator Stennis, that was the para- 
graph that General Reckord was discussing with you, and I am 
referring to the identical one. 

This referred-to subsection, (°) (2), allowed the National Guard, 
under certain conditions, to enlist men in their units prior to their 
— age 1814, and that having once been enlisted in these units, 
these enlisted men were to be deferred from the draft as long as they 
were serving satisfactorily. If this section is eliminated, as it is now 
proposed, and with no relief provided for the obtaining of manpower 
for the Reserve components, it will have a serious effect on the Na- 
tional Guard. It would have a similar effect on.the Reserve organi- 
zations. We have no objection to the elimination of this subsection 
(c) (2) of section 6, provided some plan is placed in operation that 
will allow Reserve components to be built up to effective strengths. 

It is our understanding from the testimony that has previously been 
given by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and just as recently 
as 2 hours ago again repeated by Secretary Rosenberg, that if the 
27-month period of service is adopted, there will be a pool of some- 
where around 300,000 18-year-olds who will not be needed at this time 
in maintaining the 314 million strength for the services, It is our 
suggestion that provisions be made whereby these young men who 
are not needed at the present time in the building up of the 314 million 
strength, be utilized in building up the strength of the Reserve com- 
ponents. If some such plan as this can be developed, we interpose 
no objection to the deletion of subsection (c) (2) of section 6 of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948. 

One additional point which gives us some concern is the fact that 
it is not clear in our minds that it is the intent of the proposed legisla- 
tion that once service is no longer required it will be mandatory to 
continue a system of training. In order to leave no doubt in anyone’s 
mind, in reference to the operation of the proposed legislation, we 
recommend the addition of a fifth item under subsection (k) of section 
1. This item should follow No. 4 of that subsection, and we suggest 
that it be worded as follows: 

(5) A period of initial training not less than four months shall at all times 
be maintained. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is identical with the proposal of the American 
Legion. 

We have listened intently to the testimony given by previous wit- 
nesses, and have noted the interest taken by the members of this com- 
mittee in two principal items, namely, the question of whether or not 
the draft age should be lowered to 18 years, and secondly, whether 
the or term of service of 21 months should be increased to 27 
months, 

Commenting on the lowering of the draft age to 18, it is our judg- 
ment that this should be done. We base this decision on manpower 
requirements and manpower figures furnished by the Department of 
Defense. We understand that there are two alternatives which would 
be necessary to maintain the 314 million strength, namely, the drafting 
of young men of 18, or the drafting of presently deferable groups 
such as veterans, fathers, etc. We feel that of the two alternatives, the 
drafting of the 18-year-olds is preferable. 
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In reference to the term of service, we are in favor of the present 
bill which calls for 27 months of service. I am sorry quite frankly 
that Senator Morse is not here, because I have listened very much 
interested in his talk about the 21 and 27. Well, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the committee that whether the term of service is 21 months 
or 27 months or any other figure, that this may be purely academic, 

The reason for accepting one figure or the other can be argued both 
ways, but the principal reason for preferring the 27-month figure is 
because of the fact that according to the figures submitted by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the number of young men required 
to maintain the 314 million strength operates to leave a surplus of 
some 300,000 young men, which we believe, very strongly and most 
sincerely, should be utilized at the present time in the civilian com- 
ponent forces of all the services. 

I have two other points I should like to briefly touch on, Mr. Chair- 
man, that are not contained in my prepared statement. I should like 
strongly to urge, Mr. Chairman, that your committee give serious 
consideration to the retention of volunteer enlistments for the Regular 
services, whether 4-year enlistments or whatever they may be. 

We think it would be a serious mistake to withdraw the opportuni- 
ties of the Regular services to have Regular enlistments because 
Regular enlistments of a long term are the backbone of those services, 
and we strongly and seriously suggest that you consider that that not 
be withdrawn from them. 

And the other point is this, and it is getting to be quite a serious 
point now, and I ask it really as a question. What are the services 
going to do now in the way of replenishing the Reserves when they 
are calling Reserves into service? There is no move that has been 
taken to my knowledge when they called an Army Reserve unit to 
service, to make any attempt to replace it. 

The entire Air Guard, the entire Air Reserve, Organized Reserve is 
being caNed, and I understand, if I heard correctly the other day, the 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force said there was no intention of replacing 
any of those units in the Organized Reserve. 

Now it appears to us, Mr. Chairman, that some serious considera- 
tion should be given to that point. Are we simply to eliminate, to 
dissipate, do away with the Reserve at this time? Why is it not just 
as essential to start building a Reserve at this time while we have time, 
if we do have this surplus of men ? 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for listening to me so intently. 

Senator Cuarpman. We appreciate your suggestions, General Evans, 
and you are assured that they will receive the serious and thoughtful 
consideration of the committee. If you desire to suggest any specific 
amendments to the bill as printed, the committee will be glad to have 
such suggestions filed with us. We thank you. 

Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. I appreciate very much a fine statement. I have 
no questions. 

Senator Cuarpman. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Lewis A. Rivlin, student of Swarthmore 
College, who will appear on behalf of Students for Democratic Ac- 
tion. Mr. Rivlin, the committee will be glad to hear you. 
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STATEMENT OF LEWIS A. RIVLIN, STUDENT, SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE, ON BEHALF OF STUDENTS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


Mr. Rrviry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cuapman. What is your place of residence, Mr. Rivlin? 

Mr. Riviry. I am a citizen of the State of New York. 

Senator CHapman. What city? 

Mr. Rivirn. New York City. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Mr. Rivirn. I have a prepared statement which I would like to read. 
It is short. 

Senator Cuapman. The committee will be glad to hear it. 

Mr. Rivirin. I would also like to ask permission, Senator, to leave 
the text from time to time as I develop it. 

Senator CHapman. Without objection, that permission will be 
granted. 

Mr. Rivirn. My name is Lewis A. Rivlin. Iam a senior at Swarth- 
more College in Swarthmore, Pa., reading for honors in political 
science. Iam a resident of the State of New York. 

I appear here today to present the views of Students for Demo- 
cratic Action (SDA), collegiate affiliate of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action (ADA). The SDA is an organization dedicated to the 
achievement of freedom and economic security through education and 
democratic political action. We oppose all forms of totalitarianism. 

I have been a member of SDA since my freshman year at Swarth- 
more and have served as chairman of the Swarthmore College chap- 
ter and member of the national board and executive committee. I 
presently hold the position of representative of SDA to the national 
board and the national executive committee of the ADA. 

I am also proud to add that I expect to enter the Air Forces as an 
air cadet soon after graduation this June. 

Although the members of SDA have always demanded close exam- 
ination of military proposals for strengthening our country by build- 
ing up the size of our Armed Forces, we have consistently favored ade- 
quate force. This is demonstrated in a series of statements made by 
ADA with SDA participation or by SDA in its own right over the 
last few critical years. The 1949 convention of ADA, with SDA vot- 
ing delegates, said : 

We call for the maintenance by the United States of Armed Forces adequate to 
protect ourselves, 

By the time of the 1950 convention, conditions had brought us 
around on April 1, 1950, to say: 

We believe that in this present hazardous world it is the obligation of the 
United States to maintain its Armed Forces at a point sufficient not only reason- 
ably to provide for our own security but also to enable us to come to the swift 
aid of our democratic allies in case of totalitarian aggression. 

Senator Cuarman. Mr. Rivlin, would you tell us for the sake of the 
record how many chapters there are of the Students for Democratic 
Action, and what is the total membership of that organization ? 

Mr. Riviry. I would be happy to, Senator. There are some 400 
college chapters over the country in some 36 or more States, with a 
total ; membership upward of 3,500, and unlike some other organiza- 
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tions, we are very stringent in throwing them out when they do not 
pay their dollar dues. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivirn. On December 29, 1950, the national board of SDA in 
view of the national emergency caused by the Communist offensive in 
Korea, made the following formal recommendations for the utiliza- 
tion of manpower during the emergency : 

1. Selective service in the Armed Forces for men upon completion 
of high school or upon reaching the age of 18. 

2. The following exemptions should be allowed: (a) Hardship cases ; 
(b) conscientious objectors; (c) those who are serving in a nonmilitary 
capacity in essential work; (d) those students the completion of whose 
program of study is essential to the prosecution of the emergency effort. 

All so deferred under section (d@), that is those students the com- 
pletion of whose program studies are essential to the emergency effort, 
are to be subject to call after their course of study is completed. 

We are opposed to the adoption of a program of permanent univer- 
sal military training. 

We favor the immediate end to discrimination. and segregation in the 
Armed Forces. 

I would like to explain a little more fully SDA’s attitude, and then 
try to show specificially where it leads us in terms of concrete pro- 
posals. 

Weare ready to fight and die for democracy. We are becoming more 
and more conscious of the fact that the time may soon come when 
democracy can be saved only by fighting and dying. We know that 
we must prepare ourselves for that possibility. We know, too, that 
only with great military strength can we hope to forestall the need to 
defend democracy in a major war. Either peace or victory in war lead 
us to the need for vastly expanded Armed Forces. 

We still reject, as we have always, the argument that simply putting 
young men into uniforms will make them better citizens, stronger 
page of democracy, or healthier physically or morally. 

We see establishment of strong Armed Forces as a necessary expe- 
dient in times of grave emergency, when spengte must supplant diplo- 
macy in dealing with threats to the free world. 

Against the question of establishing strength either as a deterrent to 
war, which may mean that it must be prolonged for many years, or 
to meet armed aggression in the very near future, must be balanced 
the need to keep our country strong of mind and talent. A final 
complication is that some day, sooner or later, the emergency will be 
over. We will want to return to a peace-oriented economy and man- 
— situation, praying in the meanwhile that the long years of crisis 
1ave not led us into positions endangering that return to peace. 

SDA feels, then, that the need is to find a draft law that is oriented 
to the long pull—by that I mean as long as there are imperialistic 
communistic forces in the world—still preserving the free world, and 
~_ providing us with a substantial Bolty of trained forces in the near 

uture. 

We therefore are anxious to see the present draft law amended and 
expanded. We urge the drafting of 18-year-olds. As a student I 
personally can assure you that if I were given a choice of when to 
break my education, after high school or part way through college, 
I would unhesitatingly choose the between high school and college 
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alternative. It would seem to us, too, that there is need to expand 
the length of service beyond 21 months. The specific terms of service 
can be dictated only by the over-all needs and commitments, however, 
and would have to be decided on the basis of statistics and informa- 
tion not at our disposal at the time of writing this. 

SDA urges certain exemptions from the 15-year-old service. When 
we refer to hardship cases, we mean those few people who by 18 have 
serious financial responsibilities. We also mean to include in the 
hardship category, physically handicapped young people who would 
not be suited to even limited military service. We would also urge 
that conscientious objectors be deferred. We know, however, that 
there are many conscientious objectors who would be willing to per- 
form non-arms-bearing duty on and off battlefields. They should be 
enlisted for such work. Our suggestion that young people in essen- 
tial work should also be deferred as long as they continue in such 
work does not apply to the incoming 18-year-olds, but rather to those 
now in essential work who are between the ages of 19 and 25. We 
oppose the Defense Department recommendations that all acceptable 
young men should get at least basic training before being permitted 
to return to college to complete their essential courses of study. It is 
our opinion that an adequate number of qualified young men who wish 
to go into essential courses of study, designated by the Government, 
should be permitted to do so and then enter service on the completion 
of study. 

The local draft boards would still have the power to exempt those 
hardship cases mentioned above, process the initial calls to the 18- 
year-olds and exempt for physical reasons, and defer as essential to 


the emergency effort those who are over 18 now and still et to 


call. If the armed services are not at this time able to handle the 
rapid influx the 18-year-old draft would cause, deferments should 
be given to those qualified and studying in the essential fields in 
college and who are nearing completion of their course of study. By 
the way, that refers to medical students, advanced scientific work, and 
such. 

SDA feels very strongly that it is embarrassing to our country, apart 
from the moral and religious convictions we hold that condemn such 
policy, to put young men drafted to defend freedom and justice in 
racially segregated units. 

Now, I would like to discuss the one point on where there is an ap- 
pearance of major difference with the proposals advanced by the 
Defense Department. This follows out of what SDA feels about the 
need for a basic foundation under our military manpower needs 
oriented to the possible long emergency. Once the free world is made 
secure, however long that takes, we do not want a continuing military 
state. What has generally been presented before you had been a set 
of proposals oriented to universal military service and training. S. 1 
as presented January 18, 1951, amends the Selective Service Act of 
1948 as amended to read, “This act may be cited as the ‘Universal 
Military Service and Training Act.’” Though it be only a matter of 
language and the content of the bill be no different from another 
called UMT, I strongly urge that this be considered a Selective Service 
Act, albeit a strong one. I can foresee a period at the end of a long 
emergency when there will be many in this country who will say, 
“We have learned our lesson; organizations like the UN have proved 
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themselves ineffective in keeping the peace and effective only in uniting 
free people in war. Thereter e let us keep America a strong military 
power to enforce the peace.” That is what some might say. If there 
are very many who reason that way it will be a sad day for democracy 
and a sad day indeed, for world peace 

In our mind there is no justification for training all able-bodied 
males for war when there is no specific danger of war. When we 
emerge from this current danger we will have ‘the obligation to main- 
tain armed forces sufficient for our own defense and collectively. to 
maintain peace in the rest of the world against future aggressors, but 
we will have no justification for continuing a program of training all 
men. It is our belief that it will be easier to rid ourselves of such a 
vast program if the draft is directed now to the Corhmunist imperial- 
istic menace rather than to a concept of universal training. And if it 
makes any difference, even psychologically, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to impress the people of the United States that we are con- 
scripting everybody for the emergency and to meet actual and/or 
impending danger rather than building America into a strong armed 
force to be reckoned with by the rest of the world for all time. 

Senators, here I would like to say that as I see this problem, the 
decision that will be made now will be very binding for the future. 
Politically at the end of an emergency situation, whether it is a er 
in war or by some means the abolition of the enemy as a strong thre: 
at the end of such a period the people of this country will be } pelea 
ing to end a draft law that has been established for the specific emer- 
gency. 

They will also at that time, as we found out at the end of the last war, 
be prone to reject any appeal then for a universal military training bill, 
and at the same time if there is a universal military training bill, it is 
to be extant for some 15 or 20 or however many more years, . they will 
also be rather in favor of letting that bill stand I should think, since 
by then the orientation will be toward a universal military training 
idea. 

So what I point out, sirs, is that your decision now will be very 
important at that later date. 

In summary, SDA is interested in seeing a draft law that would 
be able to meet the emergency however long it lasts. Drafting 18-year- 
olds during the whole emergency will do that. There may be, by 
the nec essity of limited facilities, need to make a choice early in the 
program between those already well along in college or those of 18. 
If the choice is made in favor of selection of the 18- -year-old the drain 
on the long-run effectiveness of the country will be less as relates to 
the colleges, and the country’s needed talents. And it will be to the 
interests of the 18-year- -old and the college student as well. If the 
length of service is somewhere around 27 “months, at the end of that 
period the 18-year-olds will get out of the services and ready to start 
in with their higher educations or their work in farming or industry, 
thus not being too much of a danger to the continued flow of abilities 
and talent, SDA wants the new law to be geared to the emergency 
alone. This will be true if the concept of U MT or UMST is kept out. 
SDA also wants a law that will provide us with sufficient forces for 
any dangers in the immediate future. The drafting of all current 
18-year-olds and all those turning 18 over the next few years will 
probably meet those needs. 


” 
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I want to thank the subcommittee for the opportunity to present 
the views of SDA, and for their attentive listening. 

If you have any questions about conscientious objectors or any of 
our specific proposed exemptions or why we urge most strongly that 
this not be considered a UMT bill, I will be happy to answer. 

Senator CHarpMan. Any questions, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, I followed this gentleman’s testi- 
mony closely, and I have no additional questions to ask. 

Senator Cuapman. We thank you very much, Mr. Rivlin, for your 
statement. 

Mr. Rrvirn. Thank you very much. 

Senator Cuarman. The committee is glad that Senator Saltonstall 
was able to be here at the last of the hearing. He has been so helpful 
and diligent in attending these hearings and has contributed so readily 
to the conduct of a successful hearing, that we regretted that a prev rlous 
engagement made some time ago required him to be out of the city 
during the early part of the afternoon session. We are so glad you 
are here. 

Senator SaLtronstauu. I appreciate that statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Cc HAPMAN. The committee will now stand in recess until 
Wednesday at 10 a. m., when the hearing will be resumed in the regular 
committee, room, No. 212, Senate Office Building. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 45 p. m., the hearing w as adjourned, to reconvene 
on Wednesday, January 24, 1951, at 10 a. mn.) 
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UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING 
ACT OF 1951 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 24, 1951 


Unirep States Senate, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:30 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Virgil Chapman, pre- 
siding. 

Present: Senators Chapman, Hunt, Saltonstall, and Morse. 

Also present: Senator John C. Stennis, member ex officio. 

Senator CHapMan. The committee will come to order, please. 

This begins the tenth day of public hearings on the manpower 
legislation recommended by the administration. 

The chairman of the subcommittee, the Senator from Texas, Mr. 
Johnson, has asked me to preside at today’s meeting. Senator John- 
son is ill and is unable to be present. 

He expressed particular disappointment over not being able to 
attend today’s sessions. He feels that the very distinguished panel 
of witnesses which is appearing today, representing some of our 
leading educational, scientific, professional, and civic groups, will be 
able to make a major contribution to our efforts to secure sound and 
workable legislation in this field which is so vital to the welfare and 
security of this Nation. 

Before we begin with the testimony of the first witness, I should 
like to point out that the American Medical Association, which has 
requested to testify and which was scheduled for today, has stated 
that their witnesses have previous commitments which preclude their 
being in Washington today. To extend to them the fullest courtesy 
and cooperation, the subcommittee has accordingly rescheduled the 
American Medical Association for Tuesday, January 30, and it is 
very hopeful that their witnesses can attend on that date. 

The subcommittee has also requested that Dr. Howard Rusk, Chair- 
man of the Health Advisory Board, testify today. Dr. Rusk: has 
notified the subcommittee by telegram that he will be unable to attend. 
I should like to read the following telegram from Dr. Rusk and place 
it in the record at this point: 

New York, N. Y. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 


Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate: 


I sincerely appreciate your kind invitation for the National Security Resources 
Board, Health Resources Advisory Committee, to testify before your Senate 
subcommittee on Senate bill 1 on Wednesday, January 24. Unfortunately, this 
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committee has had no meeting since your subcommittee hearings started, and 
therefore has no testimony to present Wednesday, January 24. Our committee 
is meeting on Januury 25 and 26 and will be happy to prepare a statement for 
either oral or written presentation at a later date, if you desire. 
Howarp A, Rusk, M. D., 
Chairman, Health Resources Advisory Committee, 
National Security Resources Board. 


I should also like to introduce into the record at this point a letter 
from the president of Princeton University, Dr. Harold Dodds, an 
extension of the remarks which Dr. Dodds made before the subcom- 
mittee last week. 

I believe we should also place in the record at this point a state- 
ment in support of universal military training, filed with the sub- 
committee on behalf of the Disabled American Veterans. Also a 
statement by Mr. W. W. Kemmerer of the University of Houston, dis- 
cussing the development of human resources and the national defense. 

Also a statement filed by Mr. Richard H. Simons, attorney at law, 
87 River Street, Milford, Conn., on the subject of national selective 
training, transmitted to the subcommittee for consideration by the 
senior Senator from Connecticut, Mr. McMahon. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J., January 19, 1951, 
Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: Because of the short notice I received of the hearing 
on the universal military service and training measure I was not able to put 
into the hands of the Subcommittee on Defense a copy of my statement. One is 
enclosed as a matter of courtesy and for any information that it may contain. 

I appreciated the opportunity to present my views to the subcommittee and 
the consideration with which they were received. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Haro.tp W. Dopps. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. HAROLD W. Dopps, PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


With your permission I should like to express my general support of the uni- 
versal military training and service program which has been put forward by the 
Department of Defense, in the testimony of Secretary Marshall and Assistant 
Secretary Rosenberg. I favor it beyond all other proposals I have seen, or 
have been able to dream up, because, in addition to meeting the immediate needs 
for an enlarged military force, it provides an element of long-term durability 
with minimum possible violence to higher education and the lives of young men 
generally. 

No system of compulsory service will long endure in a democracy which lacks 
the element of universality. Military service under present world conditions 
is not something to be carried by some and evaded by others. The obligation 
to serve is universal and the obligation must be matched with the opportunity. 
Goth should be shared, share and share alike, so far as it is possible humanly 
to do so. Any effort on the part of a democracy to provide enduring military 
protection on any other basis is doomed to sad failure. It is the tragedy of the 
moment that such service calls most heavily on the youth of our Nation, but 
until wars cease altogether it will always be so. 

As a nation we are too apt to view the present need for increased armed force 
in terms of 4 momentary emergency which can be resolved by a more rigorous 
application of the familiar principles of selective service embedded in the present 
act. I fully agree that the scope of selective service must be broadened and 
applied more rigourously if an armed force of the size we need in a hurry is to 
be rapidly achieved. If the emergency could be viewed as one that would soon 
pass there might be practical reasons for relying upon selective service, without 
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opening up the issues of universal service for youths at 18 years of age. But to 
continue to reply on selective service for the long haul ahead is a policy which 
earries within itself the seeds of its own destruction, morally and practically. 
For one thing, it would disrupt the careers of young men more seriously than 
would universal service at 18. The longer service is postponed the more disrup- 
tion it will be to the individuals themselves, to higher education, and to our 
economy in general. 

The proposal to call young men of 18, or upon completion of high school, is 
correct timing. Both for the young men who want to go on to college and for 
those who want to enter trade or industry directly, the break comes when it is 
least costly to them and when the experience may be best capitalized in later 
life. The proposal to lower physical qualifications to include a group competent 
for useful, if limited, service is excellent; for without this element, by which 
the vast majority get a chance to serve, the term “universal service’ would be 
but a deceptive illusion. 

The program for a gradual transition from dependence upon selective service 
to reliance on universal service has been skillfully worked out with much con- 
sideration for the welfare of young men and the health of the colleges. For 
young men who are scholastically prepared to enter college before 18—and there 
are many who are and more who can become ready—the plan of the Defense 
Department would mean a chance at college before service. They will supply, 
for the transition period, a fair proportion of freshmen, which will be advan- 
tageous to the colleges by helping to balance their enrollment between the lower 
and upper years. A further phase element is provided in the plan not to call 
more than 450,000 18-year-olds the first year of operation, which provides a 
cushion for the colleges, 

The proposal that there be a continuing stream of scientists, engineers, medical 
students, and the like whose special training is so essential to the Armed Forces 
and to our economy is exceedingly wise. It is in the national interest as well as 
to the interest of the colleges in the tough days just ahead. The stream which 
the Department’s recommendations envisage can be provided on a completely 
democratic basis. The proposal that the selection of those who will be in this 
stream, who will go to college after basic training, be administered by civilian 
educational authorities argues for success. During the universal basic training 
period it will be possible to arrange general tests, involving both scholastic 
examination and appraisals of personality and character. The methods for such 
comprehensive tests are available; in fact, they are being used by the colleges 
over the country all the time in determining the admission of students to college. 
Furthermore, the experience in selecting young men for NROTC under the 
Holloway plan and for Fulbright scholars for study abroad indicates that similar 
methods will succeed in a wider area. 

The proposal that financial aid be provided for those who require it as a con- 
dition of going to college, and only for those who require it, can be administered 
by time-tested methods similar to those by which the colleges now select stu- 
dents to receive financial aid. There is nothing mysterious about these proc- 
esses; procedures are well established and civilian educators can apply them 
with complete justice to all. 

If it is essential to defer prospective scientists and engineers in respect to 
universal service at 18, so is it equally important to provide that the stream of 
education in these essential services be not interrupted for a proportion of the 
boys now in college who are subject to selective service. In other words, the 
same principle of selective service recommended for the 18-year-age group should 
be applied for deferments of older boys for the continuation of training in the 
indispensable areas. Indeed, it would be wise, I think, to defer all young men 
Who will be in good standing in the senior class in college next year. The num- 
ber involved over and above those who would be deferred on account of scientific 
or technical training is relatively small, and the advantages for future service 
of a completed college education would justify this minor exception to the 
universal principle. 

Although I yield to no one in my belief in the significance of a liberal eduea- 
tion, which includes the humanities and the social sciences, as well as the natu- 
ral sciences, I am utterly opposed to the general deferment of young men in 
college who are not preparing in these special essential branches. To make 
college a haven of refuge for even the brightest students in these broader fields 
would destroy their moral influence and capacities as future leaders of our 
democracy. To protect a young man from the necessity of national service just 
because he happens to be bright and scholarly inclined, as some have suggested, 
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would be bad for him and destructive of his leadership possibilities. On the 
other hand, I repeat that deferment from military service for those preparing 
themselves in science and technology is indispensable to the defense effort and 
an opportunity for service which the individual student will recognize as an 
obligation rather than a privilege. 

I make no apologies for insisting upon the importance of measures that will 
have a thought for the financial situation of our colleges and universities during 
the transition period until boys who have completed their service return to us. 
Everyone agrees as to the importance of maintaining our industrial and agricul- 
tural potential at high levels in the trying years ahead. America has also a tre- 
mendous investment in her educational plant, if I may so describe the organiza- 
tion of our colleges and universities. In the long pull we shall need from our 
colleges far more than just trained engineers and competent scientists. I 
believe that under the carefully considered program of the Department of Defense 
the colleges will not be smothered, and when the rotation of students begins to 
operate they will return to normal again. 

All colleges and universities must prepare to follow severe austerity programs 
for the next 2 or 3 years. Accelerated selective service and the introduction of 
universal training and service will make it hard to pay our bills and will put a 
stop for the time being to our ambitions and plans for development, but I am 
eonvinced that there is no alternative for the colleges but 2 years of sacrifice in 
the national interest, and I predict we will survive in health and strength. We 
eame back strongly from the disruption of World War II; and while the GI bill 
of rights helped, sometimes to the embarrassment of the colleges through aug- 
mented enrollments we were unprepared to handle well, the come-back cannot 
be explained merely in terms of Government aid to returning servicemen, and 
the young men who leave us now for a period of military service will return 
to us in like manner, with a new eagerness to pursue their education. We all 
discovered that the boys who came back to us after war service understood more 
clearly the values they were seeking in education and responded well to the 
opportunities. : 

{ am in close touch with a national cross-section of young men these days 
subject to military service, and I am fully aware of the strains and uncertainties 
under which they live. It is therefore with a heavy heart that I have come to 
believe that there is no moral or practical alternative to universal service for 
the days ahead. But the proposals of the Department of Defense have been 
earefully phased to assure the smallest possible minimum of disruption to young 
lives while meeting the national need for their service, and as such I support 
them. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
NATIONAL SERVICE HEADQUARTERS, 
Washington 9, D. O0., January 17, 1951. 
Senator Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


(Attention of Mr. J. Nelson Tribby, chief clerk, Armed Services Committee. ) 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON : Please find enclosed herewith statement in support of 
universal military training on behalf of the Disabled American Veterans. It 
will be greatly appreciated if you will have this statement inserted in the 
record of the hearings being conducted by the Preparedness Subcommittee of 
which you are chairman. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis M. Surxrivan, 
National Legislative Director. 


STATEMENT OF FRANCIS M. SULLIVAN, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE DrrecToR DISABLED 
AMERICAN VETERANS 


The Disabled American Veterans, in the steadfast belief that the keystone 
to national security lies in military preparedness, endorses the principle of 
universal military service. At our last national convention, held in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., August 13-19, 1950, the delegates unanimousiy adopted a resolu- 
tion urging the Congress to enact legislation to provide a system of universal 
military service. This resolution is a reaffirmation of similar mandates from 
previous national conventions and constitutes the thinking of men who have 
served their country in time of war. 


—— oe Se eS 
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It seems particularly significant when an organization, composed of men who 
bear the scars of battle, adopt a resolution after serious consideration, urging 
universal military service during peacetime. In their deliberations the con- 
vention delegates, in open debate, expressed the feeling that the form and sub- 
stance of such a program could best be worked out by the Congress in conjunc- 
tion with the Military Chiefs of the Army, Navy and Air Force. This position 
appears to be eminently justified when consideration is given to the qualifica- 
tions of the members of this committee and to the vast military and civilian 
experience of Gen. George C. Marshall and his immediate advisers. 

The Disabled American Veterans, however, does take the position that any sys- 
tem of compulsory military service and training should be directed toward the 
age group, or groups, whose service and training will cause the least impact on 
the Nation’s social and economic structure. In this connection, the committee 
should carefully weigh the opinions of experts in the fields of education, indus- 
try, labor, and religion, as well as the opinions of our military chiefs. 

The principle of universal military service and training is not new. It has 
been debated in the Halls of Congress for many years. We are now faced with 
the necessity of immediately increasing the size and quality of our Armed Forces 
and reserve components or be swallowed up by the Soviet Union in her efforts 
to enforce communism on the free peoples of the world. Unless the Congress 
enacts legislation creating a universal military service program without further 
delay it may be the old story of “too little and too late.” 

We of the DAV, endorse the principle of universal military service and urge 
the Congress to take speedy action to authorize it. 


Vue CoMPLETE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES AND THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(A plan for the complete utilization of colleges in the national defense) 
SUMMARY OF THE PROPOSED PLAN 


1. Place all 18- and 19-year old men in universal military training with no 
exemptions and no deferments: 

2. Establish a complete military training camp on, near, or in conjunction with 
the campus of every college willing to cooperate ; 

3. Administer classification tests to all trainees ; 

4.Give those with ability to benefit by college study the option of 2 years’ 
training in noncollege military camp or 4 years’ training in college military 

‘amp; and 

5. Allot as much time now to collége study as the emergency will permit, working 
toward the ultimate goal of a full college course and complete military train- 
ing in the four years in college. 

The United States needs 3,000,000 men in uniform ready at a moment’s notice 
to meet any emergency. This estimate given by our military authorities may 
not be adequate, and must be considered a minimum requirement in the present 
state of the world. 

We must depend upon our Armed Forces for the defense of our Nation, but 
the strength of our Armed Forces depends upon the strength of the Nation. The 
Nation’s strength depends upon the skills, techniques, and thinking ability of 
150,000,000 citizens. At this moment it is imperative that we think not only of 
the rapid and immediate development of our military defense, but also the 
complete development of the potentialities of each individual. This latter 
provides not only the moral strength of the Nation, but also the strength to 
continue to improve our system of production so vital to our civilian and military 
strength. This statement is intended to call attention not only to the obvious 
need for military strength but to the far less obvious need for long-range planning, 
so that the development of our thinking power, which has given us preeminence 
among nations, shall not be neglected. 

The United States of America has developed the highest standard of living 
ever achieved by any known civilization. Our productive enterprise has devel- 
oped Our natural resources to provide more and more goods at a continuously 
decreasing amount of labor per unit of production. Coupled with our system of 
distribution, this has given to more people more material goods, more education, 
more leisure, and a longer span of life than has ever been achieved before. 
All this has been accomplished through the ability, initiative, and energies of 
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our people, individually and collectively. The quality and quantity of our man- 
power, but especially the quality, are the most important resources our Nation or 
any nation can possess. It is the development of our human resources that made 
possible the devolopment of our natural resources. 

Our human resources have been developed largely through formal education, 
and to a certain, but not measurable extent, informal education. Our accom- 
plishments in science, in business, and in industry are the results of the applied 
brain power of individual citizens. The education of all of our people has been 
a major factor in our economic advance. The desire for more and more 
education leading more persons in college into graduate and professional schools 
has given us a constantly increasing supply of leadership. 

The main thesis of this article is to call attention to the importance of advanced 
education and training in our past development, in maintaining our national 
position of leadership today, in maintaining our future progress, and in main- 
taining our national defense. 

At the present time the colleges in the country enroll approximately 15 percent 
of each age group, excluding the abnormal effects of the last war and the veterans’ 
educational program. Approximately 60 percent of this group entering college 
do not complete 4 years in college. This large group fails to complete college 
programs largely because the talents of these individuals are not suited to 
learn intensively from books nor to benefit by the type of learning generally 
presented by colleges. The President’s Commission on Higher Education reports 
that aproximately one-half of any age group could benefit by junior college 
education, approximately one-third could benefit by senior college education, 
and a smaller percent by graduate and professional school training. In the 
present era less than one-half of those who could succeed in college and could 
benefit by its offerings are enrolled in college. We have a large potential of human 
resources which we fail to develop and utilize. Each year we fail to develop the 
abilities of some 200,000 of our young men. Although this article is concerned 
only with men because of the timeliness of the topic, it can be safely stated that 
a larger number of young women with potential leadership ability and potential 
abilities to contribute to our civilization are not enrolled in college and do not 
develop their potential abilities to contribute to our society. 

In general, the public spirit of the United States has always been opposed to 
compulsory military training. Even up to the present time, unless the last few 
months have created changes in thinking, the majority of college administrators 
have been opposed to universal military training. Until recently, being a product 
of my age, my own convictions caused me to be opposed to military training. Re- 
luctantly, but emphatically, I accept the plans of our military leaders calling for 
8,000,000 men in uniform at all times as a minimum to stand ready to defend 
our country. Realistically I accept the necessity of universal military training 
to meet this requirement of 3,000,000 men in uniform with large and well-trained 
reserves adequate to meet any emergency. Recently in personal conversation 
with Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, now president of Columbia University, he 
stated with firm conviction that the only feasible way in which this country could 
have 3,000,000 men in uniform next year would be to draft all 18- and 19-year-olds 
with no exemptions and no deferments except for extreme mental and physical 
handicaps. This conclusion, according to General Eisenhower, was unanimously 
confirmed by President Conant of Harvard, President Stassen of the University of 
Pennsylvania, President Eisenhower of Pennsylvania State, and several other 
presidents of large universities. I respect the judgment of these intelligent and 
patriotic citizens and accept their conclusion. 

In general, the military plans for an Army of 3,000,000 men call for 1,200,000 
eareer men and approximately 1,800,000 short-term servicemen. Since there 
are about 1,000,000 men in each age group, allowing for extreme physical and 
mental ineapacities, it will take two age groups to fill this quota. After the 
first two years, it is probable that the length of time of universal military train- 
ing might be reduced. The plan suggested here assumes that there will be no 
major immediate national conflict, but that from now on the United States must 
be ready; therefore, any thoughts concerning universal military training must 
assnme an indefinite continuation of this training. Since this is not an emergency 
plan, it is imperative that we consider the long-term and ultimate effects of 
universal military training, always taking for granted the assumption that 
universal military training is now absolutely essential. 

Assuming that universal military training will provide adequately for the 
physical defense of our country, it has one major negative effect. It would re- 
move all 18- and 19-year-olds now enrolled in colleges and keep all prospective 
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high school graduates of the current year from entering college next fall. At the 
present time the colleges are getting less than one-half of any age group capable 
of benefitting by college. I fear that less than one-third of this group will re- 
enroll in college after spending 2 years of training in the service. I assume that 
since the young men will be in universal military training and not fighting a 
war as such, when they return to civilian life 2 years later they will not receive 
veteran's educational assistance: Whether my estimate of one-third is too 
smaller or not is immaterial; I believe that everyone will agree that many who 
would have otherwise gone to college will refrain from doing so after the edu- 
cational gap of 2 years in compulsory military training. Can this country afford 
to look forward to the next 20 or 50 years, giving advanced education and train- 
ing to a smaller percent of its youth each year? 

Many educators and some citizens are proposing deferment of a certain percent 
of qualified persons to be enrolled in college to prevent this possible cessation or 
decrease in number who will go on to be trained for advance positions of leader- 
ship in science, industry, and warfare. This idea is not going to make either 
the deferred students or the colleges popular in the eyes of the military, and may 
cause reflections of unpatriotic motives to be cast in their direction. 

On the other hand, proceeding with faith and intelligence, it is entirely pos- 
sible that this major objection to universal military training cannot only be 
overcome, but can be utilized as a means of developing the sum total of all of 
our human resources through education instead of the small percent now being 
developed. 

The plan suggested herein assumes the adoption of universal military train- 
ing with the requirement that all 18 and 19 year-olds be placed in service next 
year without exemptions and without deferments. After induction into train- 
ing, all students could be given properly selected classification tests. Then 
those individuals with the capacity to benefit from advanced training, which 
would be between 40 and 50 percent (this could be set arbitrarily at a smaller 
percent) could be given the option of 2 years of universal military training in 
the usual manner, or 4 years of universal military training in a college military 
camp with the permission to simultaneously attend college and advance their 
basic general and specialized education. Military barracks on or near college 
campuses could be constructed where necessary ; students in college camps should 
be under complete military discipline at all times, devoting from 15 to 30 hours 
a week to classroom and laboratory study with the balance of the time devoted 
entirely to military training. The 3-month summer session could be devoted 
entirely to field maneuvers to blend together those from the college military 
camps with the noncollege military camps. 

This plan would have enrolled in the colleges next year approximately 800,000 
in uniform, and by providing and requiring the 4-year program, within 2 years 
there would be approximately 1,600,000 men in uniform on the college campuses. 
This would make it possible for the Army to have 4 years time to train more 
adequately and extensively their leadership for defense in emergency and the 
leadership for the Reserves always essential. This should make it possible 
shortly to reduce the required time of universal military training in the non- 
college camps to 1 year and still have some 2,000,000 in universal military train- 
ing each year. 

This plan would immediately put into effect the recommendations of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education. At the same time, it should be 
so planned that it would provide better for the military defense by giving ay 
proximately 40 percent of each age group 4 vears of military training and would 
always keep a larger supply of men in uniform with longer training and ulti- 
mately have in the Reserves a larger supply of men with longer training than 
would be the case of straight military training without the college-education 
feature. 

The cost per man in the college military camp should not exceed the cost per 
man in the noncollege military camp. Even though the military paid the cost 
of civilian instruction, there would be offsetting savings in facilities and super- 
visory manpower. At the present time it is estimated that the cost of instruc- 
tion alone in college is less than one-fifth of the cost of maintaining the total 
expense of one man in military service. If such a plan were acceptable and 
adopted as a long-range plan, it would have a material effect on the financing 
plans of colleges, particularly of the State-supported colleges and universities. 
Since the number of men exceeds the number of women in college, the physical 
needs of State universities might well be cut in more than one-half with con- 
sequent reduction of State taxes calling for their support. Inasmuch as the 
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Federal Government’s system of taxation will be required to raise the funds for 
universal military training, this plan can produce an offsetting feature by re 
duction in State taxes in support of higher education. 

In order to equip an army of 3,000,000 men with adequate stockpiles of war 
material, it is already evident that our system of production for civilian life 
must be severely readjusted. This plan of establishing a military encampment 
on each college campus will reduce the immediate plant requirements and avoid 
further drains on our manpower. In all probability, existing armed service 
installations could provide for the training of the men in noncollege military 
camps. By using temporary improvised quarters until our military require- 
ments had been met, colleges could provide for 800,000 men with the least 
possible expenditure of manpower and materials for construction of facilities. 
It is better that we live in tents at home rather than deny our boys at the front 
the essentials for winning battles and preserving their lives. 

This proposed plan is intended merely as an idea to which all college educa- 
tors should give much thought. It is granted that many of the details regard- 
ing relations with the Federal Government in the development of military 
training policies would have to be worked out. One of the immediate problems 
will be that of training the superior group on college campuses and the remainder 
in noncollege camps. While this is one of the largest problems and most serious, 
it is not so serious as the problem of discontinuing the education and training 
of our leadership, without which our economic order will recede and with it the 
capacity to defend ourselves. 

In preliminary manner and in admitted ignorance of military procedures, | 
ean think immediately of some alternatives which might be considered. Units 
might be organized in divisions of 10,000 or whatever number the military desires 
for efficiency, distributed in a series of college camps and one noncollege camp, 
in a limited geographical area. In this manner it might be possible to have 
combined training 2 days a week and the unit might be planned as a complete 
fighting unit with its various specialists provided for and operating as one single 
division in its summer field maneuvers. 

It might also be possible to allocate complete divisions of from 10,000 to 
15,000 men to the largest universities. By so doing, there would be available 
approximately 20 complete fighting units trained together, with the other di- 
visions divided among other schools in close proximity to each other. 

Another possible plan is the cooperative plan now being used between colleges 
and industry. For the men at the college camp, a rotation plan might be set 
up whereby one-half would be in college for 1 month or 6 months as might be 
considered feasible, while the other one-half would be in the noncollege camp. 
At the end of the stated period, the group would rotate. In this manner the 
college and noncollege groups would get training together. 

In addition to providing for the training facilities of organized fighting di- 
visions, the schools and colleges can also provide specialized training units to 
serve as a source of supply and skilled personnel to be distributed to the various 
fighting divisions. If the armed services will make known their requirements, 
the schools can adjust to organize whatever schools are needed, schools for 
automotive mechanics, schools for communication specialists, schools for navi- 
gators, and schools for all occupations calling for specialized skilled training as 
needed by the armed services. 

This suggestion is made not for the sake of saving the colleges through a 
terriffic period of readjustment, but for the sake of saving our Nation. I am 
convinced that if universal military training is so organized that it causes a 
very large percent or even a small percent of our young men to discontinue their 
advanced education and training, then our country will recede from its position 
of leadership in the world. College officials throughout the country met in local 
district and national groups to offer their services to the Nation, but no one has 
come out with a specific plan for the utilization of their services. If this plan 
is not considered acceptable to the military and to the college authorities and 
to the Nation as a whole, it is still my fervent hope that whatever plan is de- 
veloped will utilize not only the physical facilities, but above all else the tre- 
mendous mental capacities on college campuses, and will continue the develop- 
ment of the mental potentialities of all of our on-coming citizens. 


W. W. KEMMERER, 
University of Houston. 
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NATIONAL SELECTIVE TRAINING 


My 12 years of study of the Soviet system while in the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and subsequent further studies of Red aggressions compels me to 
submit my view and recommendations for national selective training. 

I fear that we, as a nation, are on the threshold of strategically playing into 
the Soviets’ hands. I feel that they will not start a war with the United States. 
They hope we will have complete national mobilization along conventional lines to 
weaken ourselves financially, which in turn would be coupled with the inevitable 
dislocation of our economic and productive system and of our personal lives. 
We have to prepare ourselves for 5, or even 10 years of the present type of in- 
ternational tension. 

Soviet strategy contemplates not a declared war or attack on the United 
States, but a gradual softening of the “capitalistic system” by economic pressures 
and ultimate revolution of the masses to overthrow our Governmenf. This has 
been their strategy, with variation to date and yet, we, as a nation are also con- 
fronted with the problem of remaining strong militarily in order not to invite, 
by signs of obvious weakness and unpreparedness, a reversal of this policy with 
an armed Red attack. We are not that weak at the present time, and until 
we offer to them either of the two alternatives, I am confident there will be a long 
period of international tension and threat, but no world war unless we pre- 
cipitate it. 

We are presently in no position to provide large enough expeditionary forces 
for foreign combat and attack. We could, however, be capable of supplying 
strong and efficient so-called police combat units with and under the United 
Nations structure to contain rampant Soviet aggressiveness. We cannot eco- 
nomically afford a protracted period of total mobilization. 

The plan of national selective training I suggest is designed to accomplish the 
objectives of giving our country potent combat units simultaneously with a 
strong internal defense unit which could be quickly converted for combat pur- 
poses. It further provides a national fitness and training program on a localized 
basis. Its secondary advantages, or we could say its primary advantages, are 
its reduction of costs and its minimum of economic disruption. 

My statement that we could mobilize an army of 30,000,000 men in 90 days is 
not facetiously intended. I fully believe that if the plan was invoked and with 
the power to sweep away red tape, this could be accomplished. My plan con- 
templates total national mobilization, the theory behind my plan is that excellent 
basie training could be afforded to the manpower of the United States, includ- 
ing to the unfits and the misfits, with a cost only for the training equipment and 
a minimum of administration costs. It seems obvious that basic snow-combat 
training could best be given in snow country and to personnel born and raised 
in the rigors of those climates. It also seems obvious that mountain training 
or any Similar type of specialized training could best be absorbed by men whose 
lives have been spent in such terrain. I mention only a few of the facets of 
warfare and defense to add a further logical touch to the plan. 

Three large problems present themselves in a proposal of such a plan. The 
first is national registration, the second is civilian participation and compulsory 
training, and the third is coordination into the miltary structure of our coun- 
try. The first and third can be solved with practical application and the sec- 
ond can be accomplished by making the training worth while and purposeful and 
also because our population at the present time is of a mind to do something 
about the present world situation. I believe it would stiffen the spine of our 
national morale and bring untold benefits to our local and national unity. 

Registration.—Registration should be of all males between the age of 17 and 
55 years, on a local basis upon a simplified form with a detachable registration 
card for the registrant. The mechanics of registration are not too difficult if 
practically approached and the matter of transient civilians could also be easily 
handled. The registrant’s number would appear on his employment records and 
on State and Federal forms of necessity as a further check. Obviously this type 
of registration would not be 100 percent, but dilatory and uncooperative civilians 
would soon feel required to comply. 

The simplified form of registration would carry data as to vocations and 
avocations and peculiar adaptabilities as well as specialized training such as 
technical training and previous military experience. 

Compulsory training.—The compulsory features of national selective train- 
ing could at first be applied easily and increased as the tempo of international 
crises dictate. I have thought of the possibility of putting it on the basis such 
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as for the student who is preparing for his master’s degree. He must have so 
many hours of training to qualify for his master’s degree, and it is possible that 
some sort of period achievement mark could be awarded for the prescribed 
participation. Even if applied on a strictly voluntary basis, I believe we could 
find public temper and the competition between communities such that we 
would have extremely satisfactory results. 

Training.—Training would be on a local basis without any disruption of the 
occupational life of the registrant. 

Officer personnel—In every community of the United States there is a large 
store of trained officer personnel within the age limits of the registration. Many 
of these men are anxious and willing to devote their training skill to the train- 
ing and education of the trainees. 

Training program.—Training courses would be outlined on a uniform na- 
tional basis and could be easily simplified or extended to coincide with the 
officer personnel and trainees available. Basic studies could be given first, 
and as equipment and training aids become available the course could be- 
come more specialized. With experience and the streamlined training courses 
developed in the last war, it appears that excellent practical basic courses 
could be offered. 

Places to train—There are excellent facilities in almost every town and 
city of the United States through the local armories, school auditoriums, uni- 
versities, firearms ranges, and through the adaptation of local terrain. It is 
felt that training places could be supplied by the localities through already 
established State and municipal facilities. 

Mechanical and technical training—Mechanical and technical training 
could be afforded to men whose occupational pursuits adapt them best to this 
type of training. It is felt that excellent instructors could be recruited from 
officer personnel in the localities or from mechanically and technically trained 
experts in the communities. Through a proper adaptation of the courses, 
it is felt that manpower could be directed in this manner to pursuits more 
natural to their abilities and capabilities. 

Communications system.—There is available vast police, teletype, and radio 
systems throughout the United States which could be used basically for train- 
ing, defense, and combat purposes. 

Intelligence.—Through the 12,000 or more State and local police agencies 
and with trained intelligence personnel in many localities, it is felt that a 
hardworking and practical intelligence system could be developed. The 
further factor arises that, as the intelligence system would be on a local basis 
coordinated into a State and national scheme, untold sources of information 
would be developed for military purposes. 

Disaster control.—It would seem to be less costly to communities and more 
practical to integrate the national selective-training system into disaster-control 
work, as this would at one time accomplish the decentralization desirable 
under modern types of warfare, make disaster control more effective and or- 
ganized, and free actual combat troops from having to participate in disaster 
control. 

Medical and technical details.—Operating on a local basis, excellent medical 
details and mechanical groups could be recruited. By also using local medi- 
eal, dental, and other professional men who ordinarily would be unfit for serv- 
ice due to age or other disabilities, the level of national health and fitness 
would be raised. The medical men and other technical men would have to 
devote their time along the same lines as any other civilians to the benefit of 
national defense. Medical costs would be borne by the trainee, or through the 
present hospital and health programs, without any added costs to the national- 
defense program. Trainees could easily observe the benefits of adequate treat- 
ment, and it is felt that many undiscovered infirmities would be found and 
treatment recommended. 

Shock troops—The local defense unit could serve as shock troops in the 
case of attack and as a holding force until combat units were available or able 
to arrive at the scene. 

Discipline—By correct application, discipline could be largely maintained 
through the influence of local and public opinion. The compulsory features 
of national selective training would also impose discipline in line with the re- 
quirement for adequate basic training under the program, 

Morale.—The morale effect upon the American public would be great. It 
is noted that almost every citizen is willing and anxious to participate in the 
solving of the grave international situation; and, if it were shown to them that 
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they were not merely going through some pointless efforts, I am quite sure 
that they would be most willing to participate and the civilian morale wou!ld be 
greatly enhanced. 

Fitness program.—National fitness would benefit greatly by the training, 
discipline, medical attention, and maneuvers required of the national selec- 
tive-training program. 

National Guard—The National Guard and military Reserve units could be 
the vehicle through which this program functions or, if deemed desirable, could 
pe the coordinating units supervising the training program. The local na- 
tionel selective-training units could then substitute for the National Guard 
ynits in the event they were assigned to combat. 

Schools and universities.—One of the purposes of national selective training 
would be to avoid disrupting educational life which disruption would cause a 
later gap in trained personnel, Universities and colleges would constitute their 
own local training units. 

Arms.—After the first phase of basic classroom work which could be accomp- 
lished through literature, diagrams, and audiovisual devices, enough arms and 
equipment could be furnished for practical work. 

Camps.—A program of semiannual camp training could be integrated into 
the plan if and when deemed desirable. Local bivouacs and maneuvers could 
probably suffice during the early phases of the program. 

Combat.—Having afforded basic training to the male population of the United 
States, conversion to combat purposes would be made easier. Having had basic 
training in discipline and military procedures, it would be an easy step to divert 
the needed manpower to regular combat units. The technical training received 
under the national selective-training basic program would be easily adaptable 
to further training in combat techniques. 

National security.—National security would be greatly enhanced, as a civilian 
who participates in a program such as national selective training and who has 
been integrated into the program would feel loath to participate in any sub- 
versive efforts and prone to protect the national security against any subversive 
elements. 

Cost.—The cost would be held to a minimum by the fact that housing, food, 
and other costs of camp administration would be largely eliminated. Training 
classrooms and other facilities are accessible or would be provided by the lo- 
calities. Uniforms for the trainees would probably be unnecessary and unde- 
sirable, and working units could probably be distinguished by armbands or dis- 
tinctive clothing purchased by themselves. The technical equipment necessary 
could be furnished by the National Government, but with the advantage that 
intensive and adequate use would be made of it. 

Naturally, there are a lot of facets to the national selective-training program 
which cannot be developed in my letter, but it is proposed for the purpose of 
giving thought to such a program to be refined and perfected by more trained 
and capable persons than the proposer. I have not mentioned the part of women 
in this program, as it is felt that the first phase would be the male mobilization 
under this program and that, after that had been achieved, attention could 
be given to the integration of women and to similar programs. 

We must protect ourselves from being enticed into a position which would 
lead to national impoverishment and bankruptcy, which is a fertile ground for 
aggression and the internal strife upon which the Soviets trade. The national 
selective-training program is not intended to supplant our normal combat forces, 
but to complement and aid a strong military Nation. 

December 28, 1950. 

RicHarp H. Srmons, Attorney at Law, Milford, Conn. 


Senator CuapMan. Our schedule of witnesses has undergone some 
revision due to inability of witnesses to appear. Each witness was 
notified by air-mail, special-delivery letter, and was requested to con- 
firm by telegram. 

Our record shows that the followi ing witnesses in the order named 
will be present to testify: 

American Dental Association, Dr. Francis Garvey and Dr. R. H. 
Friedrich; 

National Society of Professional Engineers, Paul H. Robbins; 
National Education Association, Dr. Ralph McDonald; 
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Office of Scientific Personnel, Dr. M. H. Trytten; 

Dr. Charles A. Thomas, Chairman, Scientific Manpower Advisory 
Committee, National Security Resources Board; 

National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, Mr. 
Clarence Mitchell, director, Washington bureau ; 

National Grange, J. T. Sanders; 

Military Solar of World Wars, Col. Edwin S. Bettelheim. 

We shall hear the first four this forenoon and resume this afternoon 
with Dr. Thomas, of the Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee, 
and those following, who have specifically requested to appear at an 
afternoon session. 

The first witness is Dr. Francis J. Garvey, secretary of the council 
on legislation of the American Dental Association, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, Tl. 

Dr. Garvey, we will be glad to hear you at this time. 

Senator Morse: Mr. Chairman, I imagine it will be done anyway, 
but for the record I think it would be wise to instruct the staff to 
write to Dr. Rusk in answer to what amounts to a specific inquiry in 
his communication as to whether or not we want to hear hin, by tell- 
ing him we would like to have him appear as a witness after his group 
has had their meeting on the 25th and 26th. 

Senator Cuapman. That is a good suggestion, and without objec- 
tion it is so ordered. 

Mr. Garvey. Senator Chapman, my name is Garvey, but I am a 
lawyer, and unfortunately I do not have the honor to be a doctor. Dr. 
Friedrich will present out testimony, and I will assist him in answer- 
ing any questions that are asked. 

Senator Cuarman. We are glad to have both of you here today. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUDOLPH H. FRIEDRICH, ACCOMPANIED BY 
FRANCIS GARVEY, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN DENTAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Frrepricw. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Dr. Rudolph Friedrich. I reside in Plainfield, N. J., where 
I am a practicing dentist. I am here this morning to present the 
views of the American Dental Association with regard to the amend- 
ments in the nature of a substitute to S. 1, Eighty-second Congress. 
For the record, I should say that I am chairman of the council on 
Federal dental services of the association and vice chairman of its 
special committee on national emergency dental services. 

I know that the committee is sufficiently familiar with the proposals 
contained in the amendments to S. 1 so that it will not be necessary 
for me to analyze them in detail. If it meets with the approval of 
the committee, I shall confine myself to commenting upon those sec- 
tions which will affect either dental health or the practice of dentistry. 

May I direct your attention to line 23 on page 2, and to lines 8 to 17 
on page 3. The effect of this language, as we understand it, is to 
remove the statutory ceiling which limits the number of members of 
the Armed Forces, including persons inducted under the Selective 
Service System. In other words, the future limit on total strength 
will be determined only by the funds which the Congress may make 
available for that purpose. This is important to dental health be- 
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eause the number of persons in the armed services has a direct effect 
upon the amount of dental services available to the civilian popula- 
tion. At the present time the Armed Forces recruit dentists on a 
basis of one to each 500 of actual strength. On a national-average 
basis, and without regard to State and loc ‘al variations, there is one 
dentist for each 1,777 persons, excluding the military population, as of 
July 1, 1950. Including military population and military dentists, 
the ratio is 1 to 1,733. The effect, therefore, of an unlimited increase 
in the personnel strength of the Armed Forces is an automatic drain 
of dentists from the civilian to the military in disproportionate num- 
bers. The ultimate effect of such a program, long continued, would 
be an increasing handicap to the rendering of dental health services. 
This, in turn, would mean that prospective inductees would reflect 
lowered standards of dental care and so would require still more den- 
tists for rehabilitation work to condition their mouths so as to be 
acceptable to the armed services. 

The continuous induction of personnel could therefore establish a 
vicious circle in the field of dental health which would prove extremely 
difficult to break. This becomes more apparent when it is realized 
that the bulk of future inductees are now children. The program of 
the association has continuously emphasized the importance of chil- 
dren’s dental care to insure a healthy mouth in the succeeding genera- 
tion of adults. The programs which will be necessitated by this bill 
will emphasize : adult or rehabilitation dentistry instead of preventive 
dentistry. This emphasis will tend to reduce the amount of dental 
care available to the children of today who will be the inductees of 
tomorrow. 

This brings me to the next point. Under the amendments it is pro- 
posed to withdraw 75,000 persons from the Armed Forces during each 
of the next 3 years to permit such persons to continue education beyond 
the high-school level. We have assumed that the committee believes 
those who complete their service periods 3 years hence will provide the 
reservoir for higher education beyond that time. In other words, 
graduate education. However, it may be seriously questioned if this 
number will be adequate in the meanwhile. The council on dental 
education of the association estimates that it is necessary to provide 
an annual reservoir of about 5,000 students from which to select the 
entering dental class. At the present time all of the dental schools 
. the country can admit a freshman class of 3.200. From this num- 
ber, about 2,800 will be graduated as fully qualified dentists some 
4 years later. If 5,000, or 614 percent of the 75,000 proposed with- 
drawals, will be required to fill the dental schools alone, it may be 
that, considering the needs of all the other educational groups also, 
this number should be expanded or a more definite policy of deferment 
should be followed. 

In World War II, haphazard handling of the problem of a continu- 
ous production line of professional pet rsonnel seriously reduced the 
volume of trained manpower needed to care for the health needs.of 
thecountry. In dentistry alone the number of students was so reduced 
that only now are the schools beginning to produce graduation groups 
anywhere near ¢ apacity. In 1949, for example, only 1,561 dentists were 
graduated. This is not enough to replace the normal professional 
mortality from death, retirement, and disability. It does not come 
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close to providing enough dentists sufficient to meet the needs of an 
expanding civilian population, 

Another serious condition which arises from reduction of the num- 
ber of dental students is the loss of faculty personnel. There is already 
a grave shortage of competent dental teachers. As of today, there are 
200 full-time vacancies on the faculties of dental schools; none the re- 
sult of the present emergency. Unless the schools are continued, pres- 
ent faculties will be siphoned off into private practice and younge: 
dentists who might be interested in teaching will be diverted from it 
by the exigencies of military service. The Tecommendations of your 
committee with regard to the pending legislation will have a definite 
effect upon this problem and other problems of dental health. 

To continue on this point, the language of the bill appearing on 
page 12, lines 12 to 16 inclusive, appears to indicate that it will be 
the intention of Congress to continue the power of the President to 
provide for the deferment of persons “whose activity and study, re- 
search, or medical, scientific or other endeavors is found to be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the national health, safety and interest.” 
This language in the present act has been competently administered 
by the Selective Service System through its Local Board Memorandum 
No. 7 which provided, among other things, for the professional ac- 
ceptance of prospective students by schools teaching the healing arts 
so that they might be identified at the undergraduate level and so 
deferred to continue their professional studies. The American Dental 
Association is prepared to cooperate in the promotion of such a plan 
by administering its aptitude tests, which are the basis for selection 
of dental students, as early as the freshman year of college. The asso- 
ciation believes that these tests have demonstrated that it is possible 
to eliminate almost entirely the scholastic mortality in dental schools. 
It therefore urges that the Armed Services Committee, either by 
specific amendment of the bill or by crystal-clear language in its re- 
port, indicate its intention that the method of deferment provided by 
subsection 6 (d) continue to be used for the deferment of professional 
and preprofessional students in accord with the method set out in 
Local Board Memorandum No. 7 and that this method be used in addi- 
tion to that which will provide for the withdrawal from training of 
75,000 qualified inductees. 

Alternatively, the association would suggest that instead of re- 
pealing existing paragraph 3 of subsection 4 (i), which admittedly 
would be difficult to administer with its present language, paragraph 
(3) be amended to read as follows (p. 8, lines 1 and 2) : 

(3) The President is authorized to provide for the annual deferment from 
training and service under this title, of a number of persons subject to the act 
who have been tentatively selected for admission to the freshman class by a 
school of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, optometry or veterinary medicine, as 
will be sufficient to provide the maximum numbers in such entering classes 
which such professional schools can adequately train. 

The act proposes to increase the length of service for both inducted 
personnel and members of the Reserve components called to active 
duty from 21 months, as at present, to 27 months. Other language in 
the act indicates that further extensions of service by law may be in 
the offing and testimony already offered before this committee indi- 

cates that certain of the Armed Forces believe a longer training 
period is necessary. Most dentists who enter the service do so as 
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Reserve officers. In World War II more than 22,000 dentists served 
their country in uniform—approximately one-third of all dentists 
licensed to practice during those years. Many of these dentists served 
more than 3 years and a large number remained in the Reserve. A 
large proportion of those who served had already established private 
pr actices wane to World War II which they were compelled to give 
up upon their entry into service and to seek to reestablish upon their 
release. 

Now, this expanding program will, before it is finished, require that 
many of these same men again give up their practices and reenter 
military life. If this must be done, they are patriotic enough to do it 
cheerfully and without complaint, but it does not seem fair, reasonable 
nor just for their obligations for length of service to be increased 
unless they have a voice in the determination of the policy which 
requires it, nor unless they have some assurance that their Govern- 
ment will stand by its policies. Reserve commissions were originally 
granted under the terms of a law which required service without 
consent only in time of war. The Eighty-first Congress altered that 
contract by permitting the Government to recall its reserve forces 
with or without their consent for periods of 21 months. The Eighty- 
second Congress now proposes to add six additional months to that 
period, On behalf of its many members who hold Reserve com- 
missions, the association protests such extension until it is clearly and 
unalterably demonstrated by changing conditions to the people of 
this country that additional service of such le1 igth is necessary. 

Another proposal of the bill which will provide a drain on the 
trained dental manpower of the country is proposed section 25. Un- 
der this section persons rejected under the draft would be enlisted to 
rehabilitation services, including dental treatment, which will enable 
them ultimately to assume their obligations for training and service. 
Although at the present time the Armed Forces will accept for service 
aman with serious dental defects, even to the point of being edentulous, 
and will then provide such dental treatment as he may need to place 
his mouth in a reasonably good condition, the proposed program 
would throw an additional burden upon the limited dental manpower 
of the country over and above that which the Armed Forces assumes 
under its own dental program. Section 23 would require that dental 
services be made available to the uncounted numbers of those who are 
rejected for nondental reasons but whose dental condition was also 
found to be defective. 

As was mentioned above, the requirements of the Armed Forces in 
an expanding military program will make a serious drain upon civilian 
dental resources. Since the proposed rehabilitation program is to be 
provided through a nonmilitary agency, it follows that the designated 
agency would have to compete with civilian needs for the remaining 
reservoir of dentists. 

This would tend further to reduce the amount of dental service 
available to civilians and if the rehabilitation program tended to con- 
centrate its beneficiaries in institutions, it would further upset the 
balance with regard to demand for and supply of dental services in 
many localities. With the present supply of dentists it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to meet all of these demands, plus those of civil 
defense. 
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close to providing enough dentists sufficient to meet the needs of an 
expanding civilian population. 

Another serious condition which arises from reduction of the num- 
ber of dental students is the loss of faculty personnel. There is already 
a grave shortage of competent dental teachers. As of today, there are 
900 full-time vacancies on the faculties of dental schools; none the re- 
sult of the present emergency. Unless the schools are continued, pres- 
ent faculties will be siphoned off into private practice and younger 
dentists who might be interested in teaching will be diverted from it 
by the exigencies of military service. The recommendations of your 
committee with regard to the pending legislation will have a definite 
effect upon this problem and other problems of dental health. 

To ane on this point, the pangusge of the bill appearing on 
page 12, lines 12 to 16 inclusive, appears to indicate that it will be 
the ‘amakion of Congress to continue the power of the President to 
provide for the defer rment of persons “whose activity and study, re- 
search, or medical, scientific or other endeavors is found to be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the national health, safety and interest.” 
This language in the present act has been competently administered 
by the Selective Service System through its Local Board Memorandum 
No. 7 which provided, among other things, for the professional ac- 
ceptance of prospective students by schools teaching the healing arts 
so that they might be identified at the undergraduate level and so 
deferred to continue their professional studies. The American Dental 
Association is prepared to cooperate in the promotion of such a plan 
by administering its aptitude tests, which are the basis for selection 
of dental students, as early as the freshman year of college. The asso- 
ciation believes that these tests have demonstrated that it is possible 
to eliminate almost entirely the scholastic mortality in dental schools. 
It therefore urges that the Armed Services Committee, either by 
specific amendment of the bill or by crystal-clear language in its re- 
port, indicate its intention that the method of deferment provided by 
subsection 6 (d) continue to be used for the deferment of profession al 
and preprofessional students in accord with the method set out in 
Local Board Memorandum No. 7 and that this method be used in addi- 
tion to that which will provide for the withdrawal from training of 
75,000 qualified inductees. 

Alternatively, the association would suggest that instead of re- 
pealing existing paragraph 3 of subsection 4 (i), which admittedly 
would be difficult to administer with its present language, paragraph 

(3) be amended to read as follows (p. 8, lines 1 and 2) : 


(3) The President is authorized to provide for the annual deferment from 
training and service under this title, of a number of persons subject to the act 
who have been tentatively selected for admission to the freshman Class by a 
school of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, optometry or veterinary medicine, as 
will be sufficient to provide the maximum numbers in such entering classes 
which such professional schools can adequately train. 


The act proposes to increase the length of service for both inducted 
personnel and members of the Reserve components called to active 
duty from 21 months, as at present, to 27 months. Other language in 
the act indicates that further extensions of service by law may be in 
the offing and testimony already offered before this committee indi- 

cates that certain of the Armed Forces believe a longer training 
period is necessary. Most dentists who enter the service do so as 
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Reserve officers. In World War II more than 22,000 dentists served 
their country in uniform—approximately one- third of all dentists 
licensed to practice during those years. Many of these dentists served 
more than 8 years and a large number remained in the Reserve. A 
large proportion of those who served had already established private 
practices “ ior to World War II which they were compel'ed to give 
up upon their entry into service and to seek to reestablish upon their 
release. 

Now, this expanding program will, before it is finished, require that 
many of these same men again give up their practices and reenter 
military life. If this must be done, they are patriotic enough to do it 

cheerfully and without complaint, but it does not seem fair, reasonable 

nor just for their obligations for length of service to be increased 
unless they have a voice in the determination of the policy which 
requires it, nor unless they have some assurance that their Govern- 
ment will stand by its policies. Reserve commissions were originally 
granted under the terms of a law which required service without 
consent only in time of war. The Eighty-first Congress altered that 
contract by permitting the Government to recall its reserve forces 
with or without their consent for periods of 21 months. The Eighty- 
second Congress now proposes to add six additional months to that 
period. On behalf of its many members who hold Reserve com- 
missions, the association protests such extension until it is clearly and 
unalter ably demonstrated by changing conditions to the people of 
this country that additional service of such length is necessary. 

Another proposal of the bill which will provide a drain on the 
trained dental manpower of the country is proposed section 23. Un- 


der this section persons st under the draft would be enlisted to 


rehabilitation services, including dental treatment, which will enable 
them ultimately to assume their’ obligations for training and service. 
Although at the present time the Armed Forces will ace ept for service 
aman with serious dental defects, even to the point of being edentulous, 
and will then provide such dental treatment as he may need to place 
his mouth in a reasonably good condition, the proposed program 
would throw an additional burden upon the limited dental manpower 
of the country over and above that which the Armed Forces assumes 
under its own dental program. Section 23 would require that dental 
services be made available to the uncounted numbers of those who are 
rejected for nondental reasons but whose dental condition was also 
found to be defective. 

As was mentioned above, the requirements of the Armed Forces in 
an expanding military program will make a serious drain upon civilian 
dental resources. Since the proposed rehabilitation program is to be 
provided through a nonmilitary agency, it follows that the designated 
agency would have to compete with civilian needs for the remaining 
reservoir of dentists. 

This would tend further to reduce the amount of dental service 
available to civilians and if the rehabilitation program tended to con- 
centrate its beneficiaries in institutions, it would further upset the 
balance with regard to demand for and supply of dental services in 
many localities. With the present supply of dentists it will be ex- 
—e difficult to meet all of these demands, plus those of civil 
defense. 
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The only solution is to increase the number of deferments of persons 
qualified to go to dental schools, to expand the number of dental 
schools and the facilities of those which exist. Such a program will 

require assistance beyond the resources of the schools, including per- 
haps such Federal assistance as was proposed in several bills before the 
Eighty-first Congress, which were supported by the association when 
they contained adequate safeguards. 

In conclusion, may 1 summarize the points which we believe are 
eo tant: 

. Positive provisions should be made for the deferment of ade- 
ithe numbers of predental and dental students to meet the expanding 
needs of the Armed Forces and of the civilian population. 

2. Positive provisions should be included to provide for the release 
from the obligation of military service of an adequate number of 
trained and competent dental faculty personnel. 

3. Federal assistance should be provided for the expansion of exist- 
ing dental schools for the establishment of such additional ones as 
may be needed, under adequate safeguards. 

The term of service required of members of Reserve components 
who have already served in the Armed Forces should not be extended 
beyond the 21 months unless it is clearly warranted. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you, Dr. Friedrich. 

Senator Hunt, do you have any questions ? 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, on page 3, where you speak of the number 
that can be admitted to freshmen classes as of today, that figure of 
3,200—of that number 2,800 finally finished their work and graduated, 

Your suggestion is that if 5,000, which is 1,800 more than the 3,200, 
or one-half of 1 percent of the 75,000, would be required to fill the 
dental schools, Doctor, I do not see how we can get 5,000 students into 
schools that can only accommodate 3,200. What is you thought on 
that ? 

Dr. Frrepricn. I think the thought was it requires a pool of 5,000 
applicants to dental schools to fill 3,200 chairs. 

Mr. Garvey. This 5,000 are in the preprofessional school. In other 
words, those entering freshman college in the AB must be 5,000 
today in order to get 3,200 2 years from now, which is the minimum 
time to start the dental course. 

Senator Hunv. I think this is a good point in the record to em- 
phasize the fact that it is just as necessary to defer predental and pre- 
medical students as it would be to defer them in any other one of the 
classes as they go along. 

Dr. Frrepricu. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. For the situation has dev eloped since World War 
II, because of the fact that during World War II we did not exempt 
premedical and predental students, we ran into 2 or 3 years when we 
had practically no graduates from the medical and dental schools; and 
I think you will agree with me, Doctor, that today there exists a 
tremendous shortage in both practicing physicians and dentists and 
facilities for young men to take medicine and dentistry. 

Dr. Frrepricu. The schools have already ndergone a tremendous 
increase in their volume of production. They have already stretched 
it to the limit, and I think you will find that most of the question- 
naires coming back to the National Security Resources Board indi- 
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‘ate that with their present facilities, they cannot increase their 
volume. , ; 

Senator Hunt. I would like, Mr. Chairman, at this point to put 
the following into the record. [Reading:| 

But looking a little more directly at the medical situation, 20,000 young men 
last year couldn’t get into professional schools, And going back into history 
just a little, I think you will be surprised to know that in 1905, which was 45 
years ago, we graduated 512 more M. D.’s than we graduated in 1945, while 
our population as of today is practically double the population of 1905. 

I think it should be put into the record that we have today 81 less medical 
schools than we had in 1905—and I do not want to be misunderstood there, be- 
cause many of those schools were simply diploma mills, and I am pleased that 
that they did pass out of the picture. 

One more statement, Mr. Chairman. [ Reading: ] 

In 1905, 2,677 more boys were taking medicine than took medicine in 1949. 


Senator Morse. Ww ill you say that again, please ? 

Senator Hun (reading) : 

Two thousand six hundred and seventy-seven more boys were taking medicine 
in 1905 than were taking medicine in 1949. 

Senator Stennis. What was the figure on the graduates? 

Senator Hunr. This is total enrollment. On gr raduates, in 1905 we 
graduated 512 more M. D.’s than we did in 1949. 

Senator CuarpMAn. Senator Hunt, how did the number of medical 
schools in 1905 compare with the number in 1945? 

Senator Hunr. We had 81 more medical schools in 1905 than we 
had in 1949. 

Senator Morsr. But many of them substandard ? 

Senator Hunr. Practically all of those 81 that passed out of the 
picture I would say were substandard. 

Now I want to make one more statement for the record. This is a 
local situation. In an effort to be helpful to a young man from my 
State who wanted to enter Georgetown Medical School, I phoned the 
school and asked the possibility of getting this boy in. Father 
McNally was very cooperative, and this was his story. “Senator, 
we are very sorry, we would like to help you. We could take 125 
in our freshman class. We had 3,600 applications.’ 

I am putting this into the record so that I can point up the fact 
that we must be careful this time not to take boys who wish to enter 
in their premedic and their predental education. 

Mr. Garvey. Senator, to point out further what you have just said, 
the American Dental Association =e 6 weeks ago submitted to the 
National Security Resources Board a statement, three paragraphs 
of which I think add weight to your seibintiog and those paragraphs 
are: 

It is important that steps be taken to safeguard the continuance of a good 
dental education program in the United States. If further mobilization or 
additional dental manpower should ever be required, it is important that some 
consideration be given early to any possible changes which this might create 
in terms of their demand on professional education. It should be borne in 
mind that radical changes in educational programs cannot be made without 
affecting the quality of the product, and moreover, the results of changes intended 
to create an increased output of the professional schools cannot be realized 
until about 3 years after the change has been instituted. 

The interruption of dental education in the late years of World War II resulted 
in a graduating class of only 1,561 dentists in 1949. This number has been 
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increased as the dental schools filled their classes to capacity and approximately 
2,800 dentists will be graduated annually in the next few years. By improved 
methods of selection the mortality rate for dental students has been reduced 
to less than 5 percent in the first year—the year during which most failures 
occur—and the Nation-wide use of the dental aptitude tests will further refine 
the student selective process. 

At the present time all the dental schools are accepting capacity classes, 
and in most cases it is impossible to increase the number of dental students 
without affecting adversely the quality of training because of limited physical 
facilities, faculty vacancies, and clinical material. Adequate numbers of pre- 
dental students have been available to fill the classes with well-qualified students. 
It is essential that suitable safeguards be provided to insure annually a reservoir 
of about 5,000 qualified students from which to select the dental class. 

I think that supports your remarks there as to the importance. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Dr. Friedrich to address 
himself briefly, if he will, to the dental aptitude test, how it is given, 
who gives it. I note he recommends that that be continued. 

Dr. Frrepricn. The dental aptitude test has been developed by the 
American Dental Association’s Council on Dental Education. I have 
diseussed this with you before, Senator, and I know two dentists who 
felt that if they in years gone by had had to face these mental aptitude 
tests, they might be in other pursuits at the present time. 

Senator Hunt. Just don’t mention any names. 

Dr. Frrepricu. It seems to be at the present time the only means 
dental schools can reach down into their preprofessional reservoir and 
label those undergraduate college students as adequate dental material. 

It leaves out one thing that I personally feel very strongly about. 
It does not give you the opportunity to look into that person’s heart, 
as to whether inside there sits a professional man, or whether there 
does not. 

So far, the only way we have been able to meet that is through care- 
ful selection by faculties over and above the aptitude tests. I, for one, 
feel that if I have to be exposed to the mercies of a physician or a 
dentist, I would like to have one who was not particularly 120 I. Q., 
but had a heart behind it, than one who was tremendously well edu- 
cated and did not have the professional feeling. 

That is the one weakness, as I see it, in the aptitude test, but the 
aptitude tests so far are the best thing we have been able to develop. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you, Dr. Friedrich. 

Senator Sarronstatu. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHapman. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Sauronstat.. That quality of the heart, as you express it, 
might very well come after the person got interested in the service, 
though. . 

Dr. Frrepricn. That is right. It is a thing that should be developed 
within your faculties, but again if we go back to the point of depleting 
faculties by not adequate deferment of adequate qualified and compe- 
tent teachers, you are going to leave that part of the training out, too. 

It becomes a mechanical sort of training by people who are trying to 
establish a machine. Your faculties must be of high caliber in order 
to produce a good product. 

Sanator Cuarman. Anything further, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Sauronstaty. The only further question I have would be— 
what you just said interests me very much—TI do not see how you can 
ever develop an I. Q. of the spirit. 

Dr. Frrepricn. It is impossible to measure it 
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Senator SauronstaLut. You mean by “heart” in this instance spirit ? 

Dr. Frrepricn. That is right, but there again it can be Jetidopell 
with proper faculties and with the proper training program and the 
point we are trying to bring out is if these faculties are drained 
through a weak deferment policy, you are going to get just that weak 
a machine to produce your finished product. 

Senator Hunt. May I comment on Senator Saltonstall’s observa- 
tion? I think you can, Senator, to a certain extent with reference to 
medicine and dentistry. I think a boy, to be successful in either of 
those professions, must have a deep-seated desire to be of service to 
humanity, and that must be there when he decides to take up medicine 
and dentistry, That must be one thing that prompts him to become 
a member of either of those professions. 

Senator SauronstaLu. I agree, and that may come out in the dis- 
course by clever questioning, by questions of a clever man. 

Senator STenNIS. Mr. Chairman, would it come out in an inquiry, 
just the shghtest inquiry almost, into his background before this 
application was ever filed? I think that is your test. 

Senator SatronsraLL. That is what makes you a good judge. 

Senator CHapMAN. I think there is a great deal in that. Senator 
Stennis, have you any questions you would like to ask ? 

Senator Stennis. Doctor, you had a shortage of dentists, did you 
not, before World War II? 

Dr. Frrepricu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis, Why was that? 

Mr. Garvey. Part of it, sir, if I may answer his question 

Senator Srennis. Excuse me. Let me ask a member of the pro- 
fession. 

Dr, Frrepricu. The figures I do not have in my file upstairs. 

Senator Stennis. But you had a shortage of dentists before World 
War IT, did you not? 

Dr. Frrepricn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Why was it? 

Dr. Frrepricn. In my estimation it was a lack of numbers in facul- 
ties, and when you go to a school and ask them why they do not have 
bigger and better faculties, it is because there is not any money avail- 
able to pay them, and they cannot compete, you cannot take a teacher 
and wrap him up in an institution at one-third of the income that 
his classmates can go out and provide for themselves in private en- 
deavor. 

Senator Stennis. This is not critically asking. I am looking for 
light. But I have an idea that perhaps your profession and perhaps 
the medical profession just throttled down a little too close and did 
not let ecto go through. Now, I say I do not make that as an accu- 
sation, I am just looking for light. That may not be correct, but if 
it is, my point is now are you gentlemen going to loosen up enough 
to let the people have enough dentists from a professional standpoint ? 

Dr. Frrepricn. I do not think that argument will stand up because 
until the war program, or after the war when the GI bill brought 
people to dental schools who would not have been there before, they 
were not faced with turning back people in dental schools. 

Senator Srennis. They were not ? 

Dr. Frrepricn. They were not. They did not have backlogs because 
they could not be admitted to dental schools, I am talking in the 
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days of 20 years ago when I went. If they had a backlog, I might 
not have been there. But the classes before the war were easy enough 
to get into, J am talking about dental schools, which we know some- 
thing about, they were easy enough to get into for a qualified indi- 
vidual, and the qualifications at that time were not in excess of 2 years 
of predental training in most places. 

Since the war; yes. We have had this thing. But there has been a 
production of applic ants that did not exist before through the GI 
bill. 

Senator Srennis. I strongly favor your necessary deferments for 
the purposes of your premedic al and your predental students. I am 
glad you came here to testify on that and give us the light on it, but 
T want the people to have the benefit of your profession and not make 
it so exclusive—— 

Dr. Friepricn. I can assure you there is no feeling operative in 
American dentistry today which has any intention of reducing the 
number of dentists. 

Senator Srennis. Fine. 

Dr. Friepricu. The schools have opened up their throttle to its ab- 
solute top now. I talked to Dr. Van Kirk last night, the dean of 
the University of Pittsburgh, and he said, “We can’t do another thing 
to produce one more dentist without more buildings.” You will find 
that from one dean after another. 

Senator Srennis. In that connection, you bring up the proposition 
here about more facilities and Federal assistance being necessary. 
That carries you over into the federally built dental schools more or 
less. Now, how are you going on that, and what is the additional 
light you could give us on that? 

‘Dr. Frrepricy. [am not prepared to answer that. 

Senator Srennis. I just wanted to raise these points for your help. 

Dr. Frrepricu. I do not know what the specific requirements are, 

Senator Hunt. May I answer that question for the Senator? 

Senator Srennis. I will be glad to have you do that. 

Senator Hunr. The Senator will remember in the Eightieth Con- 
gress the Senate passed by unanimous vote a bill for Federal aid to 
professional education. That carried $50,000,000 for facilities over 
a period of years. It carried and made possible the payment of $500 
to eac ‘h school for each medical student, $ $400 for each dental student, 

$350 for each nurse, and $400 for each sanitary engineer—for each 
student i in each school. 

Over and above that it provided like payments for each additional 
student each school would take over the number they had the previous 
yeal 

Wow. answering your question specifically, the American Dental 
Association supported that bill. 

Senator STENNIs. I am for the necessary facilities. 

Senator Morse. What happened to it? 

Senator Hunv. It was killed over in the House. 

Senator Srennis. I am for the necessary facilities, even if it has 
to be federally provided. 

Dr. Frirpricu. So are we. 

Senator Stennis. Because the people must have the facilities of your 
profession, but I do think we are getting into a new field. 

Senator CuapmMan. Senator Morse. 
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Senator Morse. I have three or four questions, Doctor. 

Do you know what percentage of the American population that 
needs dental care—that is, that could use dental care from time of 
birth to time of death—that never sits in a dental chair? 

Dr. Frrepricu. I do not have the actual figures at my disposal. 
Do you have them ¢ 

Mr. Garvey. I do not know actual figures. I know approximately 
how much service can be rendered by all dentists in the United States 
today, but that is 25 percent of the maximum demand, but it meets 
the so-called effective demand. 

Senator Morsr. What do you mean by “effective demand”? 

Mr. Garvey. For persons who will seek service and who are able 
to pay the fees or qualify under the various public health programs, 
that there are sufficient dentists to take care of them. 

For the actual needs of the public in terms of dental disorders where 
you are dealing with a disease that affects 95 percent of the public, 
it is almost impossible to estimate where the saturation point may be. 
Some people just will not go to dentists under whatever circumstances, 
no matter what encouragement is given. 

Senator Morse. We have to start first with the needs and then con- 
sider how we can meet that need by an educational program that will 
cause the people that need the care to get it. Would a figure given 
to me by a prominent dentist the other night in your opinion be 
accurate, that only 1 out of 20 people in the United States who need 
dental care during their lives ever receive dental care, whatever the 
reason for their not getting it—I am not interested in that at the 
present time—but that 1 person out of 20 in America gets dental care 
during their lives? 

Dr. Frrepricn. I think that is a little bit exaggerated. That would 
make it 5 percent. The only figures that I have ever heard developed 
were that 20 percent of the population received adequate dental care. 
What the fade-out is there between adequate and no dental care, I 
do not know. 

Senator Morse. I thought it was exaggerated. 

Dr. Frrepricu. It isan exaggerated figure. 

Senator Morse. I thought it was exaggerated, except the source of 
it isso reliable that I was very hesitant to—— 

Dr. Frrepricu. I think if we were down to 5 percent, the profession 
would have long since disappeared. 

Senator Morse. The statement was: Take our population as a whole 
only 1 person out of 20 ever gets into a dental office who needs dental 
care in this country. He is a dentist of such high standing that I 
cross-examined him at some length, but he stuck by his guns and said 
we have not even scratched the surface. 

Dr. Frrepricu. I would like to know the source of his information. 
That we have not scratched the surface, I think the entire profession 
would avree. 

Senator Morse. I judge from your answer you would agree on that 
generality, would you not, that there is a need in this country for 
much greater dental care of our people than they are presently re- 
ceiving. Now, there are a great many reasons, as Mr. Garvey inti- 
mates, why they are not getting service. One is that some you cannot 
set to take it, there is an educational reason, there are economic rea- 
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sons, a short supply of dentists, there are a great many reasons, but 
the premise I want to lay down for you to either ; agree to or disagree 
with is that there is a much greater need for dental care of our popu- 
Jation than it is presently possible to give them, whatever the reasons 
for not giving it may be. 

Dr. Frrepricnu. It is easy enough to agree to that if certain qualifi- 
cations are included as you indicate. The onus of proof, as you state 
it, being on the profession, I do not think it belongs there completely. 

Senator Morse. You are reading something into my question. | 
put no onus on anybody. I am just trying to get to the question of 
fact as to whether or not at the present time the American population, 
as a population, is not getting the dental care that the good health 
of our country would make it desirable for them to get if we had 
the dentists and the facilities and the educational program that would 
make it possible for them to get it. 

Dr. Friepricu. Yes, sir. There is more disease, there is more dental 
disease available than people want treated or there are dentists to 
treat; yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Our draft statistics, both in World War I and 
World War II and the present emergency, show that. 

Dr. Frrepricn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hunt. I believe it was 35 percent, was it not, rejected for 
dental disability in the last war ? 

Dr. Frrepricu. It was very high until they reduced the standards. 

Senator Morse. There was a tremendous loss of militar vy manpower, 
a tremendous loss. Now, of course, we have to be very honest with 
ourselves about that, too. We believe in having that kind of an 
Army, and if we compared the foreign armies, I do not know this, 
it is conjecture, but I would conjecture that if we compared the Amer- 
ican Army with the Russian Army, for example, or with the Chinese 
Army, we would find that they have no such standards as far as 
dental qualifications are concerned. 

I am not saying we should not have those standards, but it just 
happens to be, I think, a point that we should note in passing. They 
take them whether they have good mouths or do not have good 
mouths. 

Dr. Frrepricu. Their population does not enjoy the percentage of 
dental care that our population does either, from the beginning. 

Senator Morse. We have done a much better job, though we still 
have a long road to travel, but in accordance with the American 
standard we have done a much better job in dental health in our 
country than these other countries; I think that is true. 

Dr. Frirepricu. I do not think there is any question about it. 

Senator Morsr. Now, Doctor, one thing about this deferment prob- 
lem that bothers me. I certainly agree that we have to train the den- 


tists that we need, and that is no question about my position on pro- 


viding the Federal aid for such legislation as Senator Hunt has talked 
about. I think it is most regrettable that that legislation was lost 
inthe House. I think we must try in this session of Congress to repass 
it and enlarge it. 

sut I am worried about a program of deferment because I think 
we are in this, as I have said in these he arings before, for a great 
many years tocome. I spent 414 hours last night, far into the morning 
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in a discussion of what is actually going on in Korea and in Japan, 
and I think it is very important ‘the at the American people be give n 
what facts can be given to snap us out of a national combination of 
confusion and lethar ey that I think we are still laboring under, and we 
apparently just do not want to believe the seriousness of the world 
situation. We would like not to believe it. 

I think we are in for 25 years in this struggle against communism, 
with a very serious possibility that we may lose the struggle. That 
is my judgment. I think the American people have got to be told 
quic kly that there is a very serious possibility that we are headed for a 
defeat in this strugle against communism, which means in my opinion 
that we have got to do everything from a military and economic stand- 
point to get this country strong fast and make the sacrifices necessar y 
to protect ourselves against the Russian threat. 

Now, if there is anything to my fears, I am worried about a defer- 
me program for this group and that group and the other group 

at when you get all your deferments put together will aid up toa 
oma many thousands of men that are being deferred from uni iformed 
service while they are getting trained for a service essential to the 
security of this country, and I think dental service is service that is 
essential to the security of this country. I think medical service is 
essential to the security of the country. 

I think we have to change our idea in this country about what is 
service for our country from a military standpoint. And so my 
question is this: 

Is anything being done within the professional groups in this 
country—medici ine and dentistry and engineering and electronics, and 
all the rest—to work out a training program here where these men 
are in uniform while they are vetting the training and under which 
they may owe some ad litional years of service in uniform after they 
vet the training. So that we are not injuring these boys psychologi- 
cally while they are in training because they are in a deferred class, 
and so we will not handicap ourselves in the quality of boys we get 
for the service if they have to take the training only as deferees. 

Because, believe me, I think you are going to have a lot of difficulty 
with a lot of these able boys in accepting deferment duri ing this long 
pull because they will consider that it is a reflection upon their patriot- 
ism, and you hi ave to think of the indiv idual student. 

I just wonder whether we are coming to grips with a training pro- 
gram where we have the military and th e sc hools of the country, as | 
said here the other day, participating in a marriage of combined 
service here, rather than say we are going to set dent: ul students ci 
and medical ecithnts aside and engineering students—I have a serious 
question about it all, and you out of the practice will have a great 
influence on my thinking if you will discuss that for a moment. 

Dr. Frrepricu. I see your point very clearly. It has been discussed 
at the University of Pennsylvania Dental School, where I am con- 
nected, in the hope—now, this is not the American Dental Association 
policy, this is a conversation among faculty members at a dental 
school—in the hope that instead of a program which would call for 
military training first and education afterward, if the two could be 
brought together, and for insté ance in a dental school in order to bring 
this man completely into the dental school perhaps use his summertime 
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for an ROTC-type program, I do not think there is any objection 
to the obligation being definite and the availability being sure. 

However, we do begin to question the military’s ability to operate 
an educational program in the professional fields on the experience 
of the last war, because the schools were certainly torn from stem to 
stern with short-time changes of policy. 

If the two can be brought together in order to assure those people 
being available for military service when the training has been con- 
summated, I think that our people are perfectly for “that. But the 
training itself must be the responsibility of the people who are best 
fitted to administer it. 

Now, if you can bring the two together and marry them, Senator, 
without interfering with standards and the quality of the finished 
product, I do not think you will have too much fuss from our side 
of the fence. 

As far as faculties are concerned, that is not as easily replaceable 
factor at all, faculties—and I am talking about adequate teachers, not 
just markers and checker-offers—that goes a little bit deeper into, 
let. us say, the spiritual value of the individual because certainly 
nobody spends time on a medical or dental faculty for remuneration 
which is involved. There is not that much involved in it. 

If you are going to ask that those people be rotated and replaced 
in order to furnish a wad of dental or medical health manpower for 
this one blast, after that is expended, it is gone, and it is not going to 
be replaced. 

In your student problem it is a different thing. Those people should 
be available after training. We know that the reason our people 
are there in the health professions is because, for instance, imide the 
present set-up for every dentist that is there, there are 500 boys out 
there with guns on their shoulders that have to be supported from a 
health stz indpoint by our people. 

Senator Morse. Of course, none of us can be sure of the time factor 
that is involved in this, but it seems to me we have got to plan for the 
iximum and then if we are fortunate enough to find that it falls 

far short of that and becomes a much less period of time, so much 
the better, but on this matter of faculties, you say here under point 3 
that your association would go along with Federal assistance along 
the line Senator Hunt has commented upon and for the est: ablishment 
of additional schools. 

I think we can agree there is need for additional schools as far as 
needs for greater dental care are concerned. We have got this whole 
problem of doing this Federal-aid program within our private enter- 
prise system. It is something we have to watch all the time, but I 
think it can be done. 

Mr. Frrepricu. That is why we talk about adequate safeguards, 

Senator Morse. I assumed that is what you meant by adequate 
safeguards. I do not think this is an insurmountable problem, how- 
ever. But the point you make about faculties is a very difficult nut 
to crack, it seems to me, unless here again we might work out a pro- 
gram where there would be a cooperation between the military and the 
dentists, where a man drawn into the service can be located at a dental 
school near a military establishment where he can do some teaching. 

Dr. Frrepricu. Under two bosses? 
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Senator Morse. I think that is all a matter of administration. 
know the dangers you have in mind. 

Dr. Friepricu. It is a matter of administration that we do not 
know who is going to administer to the ultimate good. I think we 
would be a little bit le: iry of the possibility of teaching being influenced 
by administrative orders and the possibility of withdrawal of that 
man. ‘The power there leaves the dental school or the medical school, 
the power of assignment. 

Senator Morse. It is a very difficult administrative problem, but L 
want to keep my eye on what I think is the all-important issue— 
namely, you have got to have these dentists, and you are not going 
to get these dentists, it seems to me, in time of great national emer- 
gency unless you adopt an out-and-out deferment policy, which I 
question is advisable, unless you can somehow work out a coordinated 
program here where Dr. X in the Reserve can be assigned to Y medical 
or dental school, where assuming he has the qualifications for teaching, 
you have to select him very carefully, but let’s assume X would be a 
good teacher. 

Now, you can assign him to Y dental school, where he can work out 
his military service asa teacher. So we can get the additional dentists 
we need for this long pull. Or you can continue, I am afraid, with a 
policy that will neither give you the teachers nor the new dentists 
you need for the next 25 years. And what I say about the dentists I 
think applies to the aaa in this country. 

I am throwing it out; you do not have to comment on it here today. 
I think you can send us a memorandum, or your association can, but 
you men in turn are entitled to know what is puzzling those of us by 
way of problems who are sitting on a committee where we have to 
cast the vote, at least in the committee, on what the recommendations 
are going to be. 

You say here in your statement that the term of service — 
of members of the Reserve components who have already served i 
the armed services should not be extended beyond 21 months “ies 
conditions change. 

You make the ] point over here on page 6 about the fact that Reserve 
commissions were originally granted under the terms of a law which 
required service without consent only in time of war, and the Eighty- 
first Congress altered that contract by permitting the Government 
to recall its service forces. 

I respectfully say I think this is a misuse of the word “contract.” 
There is no contract in the question of a Reserve commission, service 
inthe Army. They are all bottomed upon the recognized condition 
that whatever the situation of the country calls for under the Con- 
stitution of the United States the Congress is a to and 
should do what it did in respect to the action of the Eighty-first and 
Kighty-second Congress. We have to get it out of our heads that in 
this matter of Reserve commissions there is any contract entered into 
that obligates the Government if conditions change. 

Then you say: 
On behalf of its many members who hold Reserve commissions the association 
protests such extension until it is clearly and unalterably demonstrated by 
changing conditions to the people of this country that additional service of such 
length is necessary. 
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Well, I completely agree, the people of this country have got to be 
told how necessary further service is. 

Dr. Frrepricn. I think you will find our particular purpose in this 
statement, Senator, is in the belief that the American Dental Associa- 
tion is the only organization which can act for the profession. It 

‘cannot do the job which must ultimately accrue to it to improve the 
dental health of the population unless it knows what its job 1s. 

Senator Morse. You have to be given the facts. 

Dr. Friepricu. We cannot sit in Chicago and guess and come up 
with answers for you people to include in your business unless we 
know what we are dealing with. 

Senator Morsr. You have to be given the facts, but I tell you that I 
think it is clearly demonstrable that the situation is so serious that 
you are in for a long-pull program, and on that basis, then, I think 
we have got to have some revision of a couple of points of view in your 
statement. 

I think there has to be a revision in regard to the deferment pro- 
gram. I think the time has already arrived when blanket deferments 
as such in this country are out the window, that your deferment pro- 
gram has got to be dovetailed into your military program. 

No. 2, I think in respect to your profession we have got to some way 
work out a joint program with this Government where the military 
personnel and the people generally can get the dental service which 
you people are ready, willing, and able to give to them if you can get 
the cooperation from your Government. "That is all I am pleading 
for here this morning. But I am through with this, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to stress that I think this committee is confronted with one 
group after another wanting to set aside blocks of deferees in this 
country with the result that you will have many thousands, and I 
think those very persons ought to be made a part of the military pro- 
gram of this country and not set off by themselves as deferees. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may I make one more statement ? 

Senator CuarmMan. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunr. I have had this thinking, Doctor, and would like 
your reaction. It is the plan as given to us by the Defense Establish- 
ment that all boys shall take 4 months’ preliminary boot training. 
Then the deferment for college students would be made. I think that 
those boys after their 4 months’ boot training should stay in their uni- 
forms and should be sent to colleges in their uniforms. 

I think the faculty should be purely civilian, there is no question 
about that, but also I think that their education then while the boys 
are in uniform should be at the expense of the Government, primarily 
for this reason: 

In selecting, let us say, 5,000 boys to take medicine and 5,000 boys to 
take dentistry, if you caleek only on the basis of those who are able to 
go to these universities on their own resources, they will all be rich 
men’s sons that will go, and I do not agree with that. I think the poor 
boy ought to have the same opportunity to take medicine or dentistry 
as the rich man’s son. I think you will agree with me he does not 
have today. I do not think in the Army of the United States you can 
make that differentiation. 

Now, in your statement you were addressing yourself primarily 
to the partial mobilization of 314 million men as provided i in 8.1. 

Dr. Friepricu. That is all we have had to make any judgment on. 
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Senator Hunt. I just wanted to point out that in the event of full 
mobilization, where we attempted to raise, say, from 11 to 13 million 
men, your position would be changed materially, of course. 

Now, to refer again to the traming, deferment, and education of 
these boys, I am inclined to think, too, that we should go into around 
the calendar, 12 months’ intensified course until the emergency is over. 

Dr. Frrepricu. We have one dental school adopting that. 

Senator STENNIS. May I ask one additional question ? 

Senator CHAPMAN. Senator Stennis. 

Senator STennis. Doctor, the last sentence on page 1, you say this: 

At the present time the Armed Forces recruit dentists on a basis of 1 to each 
500 of actual strength. 


Now, would you give us your opinion about whether or not that is 

aking too many dentists for too few soldiers or too few service men ? 
Wi hat abut that figure? 

Dr. Friepricu. I think it has been adequately proven that is not a 
requirement, During the last war, while they had 22,000 dentists 
ultimately in the service, they never hit the concentration of 2 per 
thousand. They did it on a much smaller ratio, a smaller ratio than 
9 per thousand, and ended up with severe sate of soauaitaad dental 
officers, and let us come back to that, too, when we think about military 
planning and why we are a little bit leary of these things once in a 
while and why we do want adequate safeguards in the proposal. 

It is one of the things that we, this time, are going to watch very 
carefully, these stagnant pools of dental officers. 

Senator Srennis. How can you watch it? You, as a dentist. It 
seems we give all this authority to the military, do we not? There 
are no restrictions in the law now about how many they shall call. 

Dr. Frirepricu. The law allows them to draw up to two per 
thousand, 

Senator Stennis. That is the only restriction / 

Dr. Frrepricn. Yes, but there is a new factor entering in now, with 
the National Security Resources Board, to balance what health man- 
power we have between the civilian and the military. Now, not from 
a legal standpoint, but from a use factor, the Army likes to function 
on six physicians per thousand, but I think they have found out they 
can handle adequate but very good medical service, and they have 
done it so far in Korea, on something like 3.6. 

They have not set up an absolute standard in the law. It is admin- 
istered as efficiently as possible, which it has got to be if we are not 
going to overdraw like they did in the last war, and if we had had an 
epidemic in the last war, it would have been a holocaust. in the United 
States over the civilian population. 

We do not feel now that they need two per thousand, and I am 
sure that the policy of the American Dental Association will have an 
opinion on that. 

Senator Stennis. Will you give us a figure of what you think they 
do need ¢ 

Dr. Frrepricu. No, sir. What the most effective figure is I do 
not know. 

Senator Stennis. Is your association going to attempt that? 

Dr. Frmepricu. We are going to try to work it out with the Army 
Dental Service. That is one thing we have accomplished this time, 
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that there is very close cooperation from our standpoint now. Dur- 
ing the last war the civilian dentists and the militar y did not see eye 
to eye, or there was not too much effort to get on the same footing. 
There is certainly a very different attitude this time, and our group 
is working with the military on it. 

Senator Stennis. When this 75,000 figure was set in this bill for 
these scientific students to be deferred, was your association consulted 
or did you come in on that conference ? 

Dr. Frrepricu. No, sir. There was a dentist on the Healing Arts 
Education Committee of the Selective Service, Dr. Timmons, and 
we got everything we know by the back door from him. 

Senator Charman. Any further questions! Dr. Friedrich and 
Mr. Garvey, I am sure all of us appreciate very deeply the splendid 
contribution you have made to the consideration of this very important 
phase of the subject under discussion. Thank you. 

Mr. Garvey. We appreciate the opportunity to be here, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we feel sure the country is in good hands as long as you 
are always willing to hear us. 

Dr. Frrepricn. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAPMAN. 2 ink you, gentlemen. 

The next witness is Paul H. Robbins, executive director of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 

Mr. Robbins, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL H. ROBBINS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


Mr. Rossins. Thank you, Senator Chapman, and the other mem- 
bers of the committee. 

My name is Paul H. Robbins. I am executive director of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engineers, 1121 Fifteenth Street NW., 
Washington D. C. 

I might preface my remarks by saying many of the comments both 
Ly members of this committee and by the previous witnesses apply 
equally well to engineering as well as dentistry, and, of course, the 
committee is faced with the problem with the entire field of the 
scientific and professional personnel. 

Our organization, the National Society of Professional Engineers, 
is ¢ -omposed of 24,000 engineers, who are registered under the various 
State laws governing the practice of engineering. The primary in- 
terest of our society is in the economic and professional interests of 
engineers. For the past several years, and particularly since the 
Korean invasion, we have been vitally concerned with the over-all 
questions of national defense, particularly with reference to the 
contributions which may be made by the engineering profession to 
that important work. 

The purpose of our appearance today is to present to this com- 
mittee our considered views on the admittedly difficult subject of 
striking a proper balance between military manpower needs and the 
Nation’s requirements for technical achievement and advancement. 
There is general agreement today, certainly in the engineering pro- 
fession, that our interest must lie first and foremost with what is 
best for the over-all national defense from both a short-range and 
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a long-range viewpoint. We wish to make it clear that our recom- 
mendations have that objective only and should be considered only 
from that viewpoint. 

Many organizations, both governmental and private, have also 
given careful study to the problems of balancing our military man- 
power needs against our technical needs as a nation geared to defense 
production. As a result of all of these studies there appears to be 
complete agreement on certain fundamental facts which need not be 
labored at any length. 

It is obvious that this Nation cannot compete on a mass manpower 
basis with our potential opponents in the world. It is equally obvious 
that our great strength rests upon our technological achievements and 
our unsurpassed production capacity. This great capacity is a result 
of the technical achievements of our people and particularly of those 
who have been trained in the technical fields. Our trained technical 
manpower is being used to capacity today at a time when we have not 
moved fully into the increased production which our national-defense 
needs will require. Despite some pessimistic predictions to the con- 
trary the fact is that approximately 50,000 engineering graduates in 
1950 have been absorbed by industry and there are still unfilled de- 
mands for more engineers. The same experience holds for profes- 
sions operating in other technical fields. 

We think the committee will find general agreement that the Na- 

tion’s policy during World War II of not continuing the training of 
engineers and scientists was a mistake, and it was this policy which 
accounts in large part today for the severe shortage we face. This 
viewpoint was confirmed by no less an author ity than the President’s 
Scientific Research Board which said in 1947— 
In striking a balance among this complex of war pressures, the Government 
decided against deferment of science students. In the light of the effect of the 
policy in contributing to the present shortage the wisdom of the decision seems 
dubious. 

The committee has heard, or we are sure will hear, many statistics 
about the present shortage and future shortages in engineering and 
other technical fields. According to a recent study by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics there are approximately 65,000 engineers and 
scientists within the present draft age limits. If any substantial part 
of this group are taken into the armed services it will obviously mean 
an even more intense strain on our production potential. On the 
other hand, it is recognized that many engineers and scientists now 
employed in industry devoted to nondefense purposes can be and 
undoubtedly will be shifted to defense needs as our production ma- 
chinery makes the transition from civilian production to defense 
production. 

If we could safely assume that we are dealing with a limited emer- 
gency period, say of 4 or 5 years, we could probably squeeze through 
insofar as technical manpower is concerned, although there might be 
some serious after effects as a result of not replacing those who are 
lost by death, retirements, and other means of normal attrition. It 
might also mean a future inadequate supply for our future economic 
and industrial growth in later years. But these would be minor 
problems and not of fatal consequence compared to a long-range 
indefinite period of tension which we are told by various experts may 
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last a generation. It seems that we have no alternative but to prepare 
for this possibility. If so, it would appear that we have the eieiery 

problem of maintaining an adequate supply of engineers, scientists, 
and others who will be ‘indispensable to our world production leader- 
ship. Put in different ways by other groups and individuals these 
are the basic thoughts upon which there is general agreement. 

If the committee is in accord that some definite workable plan 
must be developed to continue the flow of persons trained in various 
sciences it faces the very difficult problem of deciding which of the 
many suggestions offered to accomplish this purpose “will best serve 
our needs. On the basis of its studies and consultations with other 
groups working in this same field the National Society of Professional 
Engineers offers the followi ing principles as a sound basis for develop- 
ing a realistic approach to the problem. 

Deferments from military service for the purpose of scholastic 
dates must be geared to the defense needs of the Nation. Some 
activities requiring collegiate training are more directly related to 
defense needs than are others. It is not always possible to draw : 
clear line between them and there may be differing opinions as to 
the degree of importance or essentiality to the Nation. The group 
claiming this status has the responsibility of showing that deferment 
of students for a certain type of training will contribute to the long- 
range over-all defense of the Nation. Of course, it would be desirable 
to allow all fields of education to continue without disruption if we 
could afford it manpowerwise. But if this is not possible, as seems 
to be the case, then in the national interest we should distinguish as 
best we can those fields which are desirable and those which are 
necessary. We are concerned here not with what is good for the 
schoo!s or good for the students, but with that which is indispensable 
for the present and future safety of this country. 

The number deferred in any particular field of study should be 
be related to requirements. It is obvious that there is no sure way to 
estimate the exact future requirements in any particular field. It is 
equally clear, however, that our best interests will not be served by 
graduating more than we need in one field and less in another. We 
suggest that it is possible for groups of experts experienced in the 
various fields of essential study to arrive at reasonable estimates of 
future needs, such estimates to be revised from time to time as the 
situation changes. By such a system we could come reasonably close 
to meeting the actual demand instead of relying upon a hit-or-miss 
method whereby luck would be the determining factor in meeting 
mi res requirements. 

The total number deferred in a given field of study should be 
alles ated among the schools having accredited courses in that field 
and it should be left to the schools to select the students to be deferred 
for training. The group having the most experience in study ability 
are the schools themselves. We may be certain that the schools will 
select the best potential students based on their long and intimate 
knowledge in the particular specialized field. 

4. A student accepted for training should be permitted to carry it 
forward to completion so long as his scholastic work is satisfac tory. 
Under any plan it will have to be left to the school authorities to es- 
tablish the line of satisfactory performance. Students dropped from 
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the course for unsatisfactory scholastic progress would be subject to 
military service on the same basis as any other citizen. 

5. A’stipulated number of those students doing outstanding work 
and showing promise, as selected by the school authorities, should be 
permitted to do graduate work of at least 1 or 2 years. The number 
selected for this purpose should be relatively small but it is im- 
portant we not let graduate work lapse completely. 

6. Following completion of training the individual should be 
allowed a reasonable time for acquiring the necessary experience to 
appropriately utilize the education acquired. It will not serve our 
needs to defer a student for training and then allow that training to 
be wasted by failure to use it. Such persons should be permitted to 
take their training into industry or other activties deemed essential to 
national needs. If necessary, provision should be made for assign- 
ment of such persons where needed through a central registry of 
technical manpower. 

7. Consideration should be given to the deferment or exemption of 
persons engaged in research or teaching in scientific and technical 
subjects. Obviously, if it is deemed worth while to modify the uni- 
versal-service requirements to assure the Nation of a continuing flow 
of trained scientific and technical personnel, it is imperative that the 
cadre qualified to train such personnel be retained as nearly intact 
as possible, and that provisions be made for the replacement of mem- 
bers within the cadre itself. Young faculty members and research 
associates provide the replacement pool necessary to the continued 
health of our teaching and research institutions, and a prolonged 
emergency will require the existence of such a pool. 

The need for the exemption of such persons is more clearly evident 
from the common knowledge that scientific discoveries, inventions, 
and applications of the utmost importance are frequently character- 
istic of the earliest stages of a scientific or technical career. We can- 
not afford to ignore this most important potential. 

Based on these principles, we believe that a policy can be developed 
which will meet a real problem in a realistic way and one which pub- 
lic opinion will support as an essential part of our defense structure. 
We would like to stress the point that final authority in the decisions 
to be made under such a policy would rest with the Federal Govern- 
ment agency having jurisdiction and not with private groups. The 
several professional interests involved should act in an advisory 
capacity and be prepared to provide information and recommenda- 
tions for consideration in determining requirements and other details. 

At this point we should like to say to the committee that, in our 
opinion, a proposal to restrict by law over a 3-year period the number 
of persons who can be released for study to 75,000, or for that matter 
to any specific figure, is of dubious wisdom. 

The committee is reminded that, as stated before, approximately 
50,000 of this year’s engineering graduates have been absorbed into 
either Government or private employment, much of which is vital to 
the national defense. A glance at the advertising columns of any large 
daily newspaper will show that this number of graduates has proved 
far from sufficient for the country’s needs. Important defense plants, 
even now, are in need of qualified personnel in all phases of engi- 
ene: The shortage is becoming acute and the end is far from in 
sight. 
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In a recent survey conducted by Dean S. C. Hollister of Cornell 
University on behalf of the manpower committee of the American 
Society of Engineering Education, the number of engineers needed 
in the next several years has been conservatively placed at a minimum 
of 30,000 graduates per year. It is a well-known fact that nearly 
double this number will ae to enter the freshman engineering classes 
to produce such a figure. It can readily be seen, then, that nearly all 
the 75,000 students temporar ily exempted under this bill would have to 
turn to engineering rather than to any other equally vital profession 
for the gr: adu: ating classes 4 years hence to meet the conservatively es- 
timated 1 requirement of 30,000 engineers annually. The flow of trained 
men in a vitally needed pr ofession would be irretriev: ibly interrupted : 
and, assuming no general overt act of war over a per iod of years, we 
would be depriving ourselves of an essential resource at a time when it 
would be most needed. 

The number of students, graduate and undergraduate, permitted to 
continue their education on the basis of the reasoning just given should 
not be determined by an arbitrary figure, but by an Pactual determina- 
tion of requirements established by an appropriate manpower mobili- 
zation organization composed of Federal Government agency repre- 
sent: atives, including the Armed Forces, and representatives ‘of engi. 
neering organizations, science organizations, engineering schools, and 
science schools. 

For further assistance of the committee, we should like to include 
with this testimony a statement of the National Society of Professiona! 
Engineers on The Engineering Profession in National Security. 

Senator Cuarman. The pamphlet submitted by Mr. Robbins will 
be incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The pamphlet referred to, entitled “The Engineering Profession in 
National Security,” is as follows :) 


THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION IN NATIONAL SECURITY—A STATEMENT ISSUED BY 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 


The total welfare and security of the United States and not the best interests 
of any group or of any individual is the basic consideration for all questions to 
be resolved in this policy statement of the National Society of Professiona! 
Engineers. 


GENERAL POLICY 


The objective of the engineering profession in time of international stress must 
be the development of the means to provide a maximum contribution to the mili- 
tary strength of the Nation and the maximum production to support that military 
strength. 

In the military service it is necessary that the best talent be available to 
manage and direct the many engineering problems of a modern army. Likewise 
those charged with military engineering responsibility must be professionally 
qualified. No nation is so abundant in technical and professional talent that 
it can afford to waste the use of such technical skill and professional abilities in 
capacities below the maximum level at which such skills and talents can serve 

In the production effort which must support the military service it is necessary 
that the best and the most in modern weapons and material must be made avail! 
able to the armed services and at the same time provide a sound base for the 
civilian economy. This task will require a continuous flow of engineers for 
training and for obtaining experience to meet the requirements not only of the 
normal attrition, if the depletion of the technical personnel during an extended 
period of full or partial military mobilization is to be prevented, but also for the 
increasing of a rapidly expanding technological economy. 

These objectives must be achieved if the most is to be made of our available 
engineering resources. 
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ENGINEERS IN MILITARY SERVICE 


The experiences in World War II clearly demonstrated a failure to adequately 
use the professional talents available in the armed services because adequate 
preparation for such use was not made sufficiently far in advance. Many quali- 
fied professional engineers in the armed services were often assigned nonpro- 
fessional duties and even routine tasks. At the same time there were instances 
where professional responsibilities were thrust upon unqualified individuals. 
Every effort should and must be made to prevent such waste in future military 
mobilizations, 

The primary responsibility for resolving the problems involved must rest with 
the personnel Classification system of the armed services. Therefore, it appears 
essential that the armed services establish policy boards or review beards or both. 
‘These should be composed of professionally qualified officers of high rank who 
would be given adequate authority to establish policies, to investigate or cause 
to be investigated the apparent misuse of professional personnel, to recommend 
transfers of such professional personnel to appropriate professional assignments, 
to recommend transfers of nonqualified personnel from assignments requiring 
professional qualifications and to perform such other duties as the armed services 
may feel will enhance the basic policy of the most effective utilization of the 
professional personnel in the armed services. 


MOBILIZATION OF PROFESSIONAL TALENT IN CIVILIAN SERVICES 


It is a basic requirement that the factories, the plants and the research organ- 
izations devoting their primary effort to military production must have first 
call upon the best available professional talent and technical skill. During 
maximum military mobilization there will soon develop a shortage of technically 
qualified personnel in certain fields. Those who are best qualified to serve the 
national defense material production must not be allowed to be used for the 
less essential production of goods or the furnishing of services or the continuation 
of research for the needs of the civilian population. 

In the past it has not been necessary to establish any procedure for the invol- 
untary assignment of professional personnel in civilian occupations concerned 
with the needs of the civil population. Past periods of national emergency have 
relied upon voluntary means to place the best personnel in the essential jobs, It 
is believed that the voluntary program should be continued until and unless 
future events begin to develop such acute shortages of technically competent 
individuals in the national defense production program. At such a time it may 
conceivably be necessary to impose some form of control by the lederal Govern- 
ment over the assignment of technical personnel to specific tasks. Unless and 
until such control proves necessary, the engineering profession should cooperate 
to resolve the issues through its voluntary organizations. The personnel needs 
of industry which supplies the military should prevail except in time of real 
necessity. 

Any system for the allocation of professional personnel in technical work must 
rest upon the broad knowledge and detailed appreciation of the individuals having 
the desired talents, and the detailed knowledge of their individual experience, 
individual abilities and individual capabilities. ‘The rosters of scientific personnel 
and of professional personnel used in World War II should be brought up to 
late, kept up to date and improved immediately. The engineering profession 
ind all other scientific professions should do everything possible to support the 
Federal Government's effort to develop and maintain an adequate and improved 
roster of the profession, 

Basic research must be maintained in an approprate proportion at all times, 

s it is the foundation upon which development of national strength depends. 


BALANCING MILITARY NEEDS AGAINST DEFENSE PRODUCTION NEEDS 


It is axiomatic that the Armed Forces cannot accomplish their mission without 
personnel. 

The decision to induct or not to induct an individual into the Armed Forces 
should rest on the answer to only one question. It is, in which location will the 
individual in question provide the most useful service to the total national defense 
effort ? 

The decision should be made on this basis and not on the basis of the desire 
of the individual or the inconvenience to the individual or others. 
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It is realized that few cases will be clearly defined and it is, therefore, neces- 
sary to establish appropriate procedures for making these decisions. 

It appears desirable that the appropriate agencies of the Federal Government 
establish a national review authority to consider applications for deferment from 
military service on the basis of employment in civilian research or civilan pro 
duction having a direct relationship to the national defense effort. The questions 
arising under these conditions cannot be satisfactorily resolved by local selective 
service boards under the present Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, 
because of the lack of acquaintance with technological needs by the personnel of 
the individual Selective Service Boards. Therefore, Review Boards at county 
(or regional), State and National levels should be established. In a long-term 
emergency, delay of induction occasioned by the necessity of such review is 
preferable to hasty decision which may be detrimental to the national welfare. 
The proposed review boards should be composed of outstanding and emineut 
engineers and scientists and others having a detailed knowledge of the technica! 
problems involved, an understanding of the situation and broad experience in 
industrial research and industrial production. 

Applications to the review board for deferment from military service should 
originate from employers and from others bearing a similar relationship to 
the individual for whom deferment is being requested. 


FUTURE SUPPLY OF TECHNICAL PERSONNEL IN EXTENDED MOBILIZATION PERIODS 


The resources of technically skilled personnel in the United States came dan- 
gerously close to depletion during World War II. This resulted from the require- 
ment of a 5-year interval necessary to educate and train and graduate students in 
technical curricula and to give them some experience. The shortage of graduates 
in engineering curricula and in science curricula has not yet been overcome, and 
there is today a definite shortage of trained engineers. Thus, even before wide- 
spread mobilization is in progress, the policies pursued during World War II 
are already being felt. It is not possible to meet the present limited emergency 
with the presently available professional personnel skilled in engineering and 
in science. Deferment policies now in effect mitigate against every objective 
outlined above 

Leading authorities caution us to look forward to a generation, that is about 
30 years of stress and strain in international relations, subject at any moment 
to an outburst into total war. Under such conditions it is imperative that plans 
be made for a continuous and sustained fiow of trained engineers and trained 
scientists from colleges and schools and universities, 

The outstanding problem presented by this situation is the realization that 
these same individuals are in the age brackets considered most suited for service 
in the Armed Forces. So, a suitable balance must be developed and maintained 
between these two requirements of present day conditions. 

A careful study of this important phase of the situation should be made by the 
appropriate Federal Government agencies in consultation with representatives 
of engineering organizations, scientific organizations and the educators concerned 
with the imparting of knowledge to students pursuing these curricula. It is 
recognized that it will be necessary to resolve many details for an adequate policy 
to be developed in this field, but, on a broad basis, it is believed that a suitable 
start may be made by recognizing that a maXimum number of engineering and 
science students must be allowed to complete their formal education. It is also 
believed that upon graduation a reasonable time should be allowed for acquiring 
the necessary experience to appropriately utilize the education acquired. 

The number of students, graduate and undergraduate, permitted to continue 
their education on the basis of the reasoning just given should not be determined 
on an agreed percentage of the number of such students and graduates enrolled, 
gut on actual determinations of requirements established by an appropriate mzan- 
power mobilization organization composed of Federal Government agency repre- 
sentatives and representatives of engineéring organizations, science organiza- 
tions, engineering schools and science schools. 

The national technological requirements should be reviewed at intervals and 
the aptitude and scholastic standards required to continued study should be ad- 
justed accordingly. It is recommended that planning toward the establishment 
of national achievement tests in professional specialities be expedited to promote 
uniform standards. 
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Mr. Ropprns. We hope these suggestions will aid the committee in 
their difficult task of developing a program for the continuation of 
American leadership in technical strength and through that strength 
the production we will need if we ace to remain free. 

Senator CuapmMan. Thank you, Mr. Robbins. Are there any 
questions ¢ 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHAPMAN, Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. I would like to ask Mr. Robbins if he does not feel 
in this emergency in the engineering schools we should go to an 
around the ¢ -alendar course of study. 

Mr. Rosptns. That is being very actively considered by many 
schools. It is probable that it will be introduced. 

Senator Hunt. I would like to get your opinion on whether or not 
you think, after the 4 months’ boot tr aining which is planned by the 
Defense Establishment, that the boys then should remain in uniform 
and go to professional schools as soldiers rather than civilians. 

Mr. Rosztxs. We have taken no position on that particular phase 
of it, Senator. I think our primary desire in presenting this testimony 
and in the thinking of our society is that the committee and the 
Congress should not lose sight of the necessity for continuing a flow 
of scientific and professional engineering and other professionally 
trained personnel from our schools rather than cutting it off for a 
period of time. 

Senator Hunr. Just one more question. Senator developed it very 
thoroughly awhile ago with Dr. Friedrich. That is with reference 
to sending these boys to school in uniform so that they will not be 
inhibited “psychologically and feel perhaps within themselves that 
they are evading military service; secondly, the same psychological 
effect on the boys who do not get to go to school, feeling they are 
not getting the same fair play that the boy who goes to school gets; 

and, for one further reason, that the boy who has the capacity “and 
ability shall be the student sent to school rather than one whose 
parents might be in the position to pay the bill. 

Are you in agreement with those ? 

Mr. ‘Rossrns. Yes, cert ainly. I think the psychological factor, 
particularly in our present concept of military service, is a very seri- 
ous one and one which must be considered. 

As to the degree of training of engineers, there has been developed 
over the past. sever% al years an engineering preinventory test, the 

validity of which has proven surprisingly good. 

Senator Hunt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator CHapmMan, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SavronstaLu. I would just like to ask two questions of Mr. 
Robbins. I would like to ask a lot more, but I think time is of the 
essence. 

My main problem—I agree with what you say that we have got 
to keep the civilian life of our country going ahead and the industrial 
life of our country going ahead—but the diffic ulty I have with listening 
to you and Dr. Friedrich before and reading your statement is this: 
Where are you going to get the men to fight ? 

Mr. Roperns. It is essential that we have them; there is no question 
about it. 
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Senator Savronstaun. If we agree with all you gentlemen say—and 
there is a lot in what you say—but if you are going to say there are 
50,000 engineering graduates which have been “absorbed by industry 
and there are still unfulfilled demands, and the educators come up 
here and the military authorities and say 75,000 men we can defer, 
and we know from looking at the figures it is going to be very difficult 
to find the boys whom we have to put in the armed services without 
going way down into the teen-agers, where are you going to find them ? 

Mr. Rogers. I think our principal point, Senator, is ‘that the entire 
picture of both our production economy, which is perhaps our greatest 
asset, or the balance of power, should not be lost. sight of in the 
necessity for obtaining manpower, and we must strike some adequate 
balance, which needs a considerable study by appropriate authorities, 
Government agencies, and we feel it would be unwise to set into legis- 
lation definite figures, because those may be changing as our economy 
and as the international situation develops from time to time. That 
is our pr incipal point in our testimony. 

Senator SaLronsraLn. But if that is carried through and there are 
no specific figures or exemptions’ put in here, how is the parent of 
a boy who is taken going to feel about the boy who is additionally 
deferred because we need more engineers? 

Mr. Rorerns. That strikes back to the Senator’s problems of this 
psychological matter. It may be desirable—and I have talked to many 
engineers who feel it is desirable—that the boys put in a certain 
amount of service, and it be recognized that all able-bodied young 
men have a duty to their country to perform it. 

If we can work out some way whereby service in a technological 
sense can be equally as important as service in a straight military 
sense, that would be one desirable factor. We cannot, however, afford 
to lose sight of our production potential and the necessary engineering 
and technological brainpower to develop that in the over-all man- 
power consideration, 

Senator SatronstaLu. Then we have all got to work a little harder, 
do we not ? 

Mr. Rosprns. We surely have. 

Senator Sarronsratt. May I ask one other question? You say on 
page 6 of your testimony: 

We would like to stress the point that final authority in the decision should 
be made under such policy— 
that is, the policy of deferment and the policy of picking out these 
specialized groups— 
would rest with the Federal Government agency having jurisdiction and not 
with private groups. 

If you put that into ‘a Federal Government agency, are you not 
getting into politics, are you not getting it into a difficult situation ? 

The educators who came up here. the university presidents, were all 
of the opinion that that should be in the hands of a group outside of 
the military, outside of the Government, as far as possible. 

Mr. Rospins. Well, we are, I think, in accord that probably it 
should be outside of the military. The principal point made there is 
that we do not believe, for example, that the doctors can determine 
their deferment or their needs, the engineers their needs, the dentists 
their needs—it has to be an over-all group. It may well be a private 
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citizen advisory committee to the President or something of that kind, 
but there has to be a coordination of all the manpower needs of the 
country. It cannot be individual separate determinations. 

Senator SauronsratL. Do you agree with me that when the military 
through General Marshall and General Bradley and their associates 
state that we have got to find 3,825,000 men by this June and 3,462,000 
men in the near future after this June, that we have got to ask every- 
one to make some sacrifice if we are going to have our civilian life go 
ahead, so that we have got to keep the deferments down unless we are 
going to have people of lower intelligence do our fighting for us or 
unless we are going to go down into very young men of this country ¢ 
Is that not correct? 

Mr. Rossrns. Certainly. 

Senator Savronsratu. So that every scientific group has to work 
harder and make more sacrifices and expect fewer people to work in 
their groups; is that not true? 

Mr. Rogsprns. Undoubtedly the scientific group would be no differ- 
ent than any het group, and we have all got to knuckle down and do 
more work, 

Again, to emphasize, the necessity we feel is that we do not lose 
sight of the necessity for the continuous flow of personnel. 

Senator Sauronstauu. I think we all agree that we want to keep the 
brains of our country, wherever they may come from—from the poor 
boy or from the rich boy—going into fields where he can work the best, 
but also he has a first duty to fight ; don’t you agree ? 

Mr. Rogsrns. Certainly, we have to develop the entire picture in 
the over-all need of the country. 

Senator Sarronsrauu. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Cuarpman. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. The matter has been fully covered. 

Senator CuapmMan. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. I have three or four questions, Mr. Chairman. 
They may be cumuiative. The more I listen to these witnesses the 
more convinced I become that. the Senator from Mississippi is dead 
right in the emphasis that he has been placing in these hearings on 
greater coordination of our colleges of the country with our military 
manpower program. I say this as a preface to a question I want to 
put to Mr. Robbins. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that the Defense Establishment has 
given us a manpower program yet that sets forth proper emphasis 
upon the use of these educational facilities. I agree with Mr. Robbins 
that we would strike a blow at the security of this country if we 
stopped during this period of emergency, even for 5 years—even for 
years—instead of the 25 years that I am fearful we are going to ns 
faced with, if we stopped during that period of time training the men 
in these specialized fields in this country that really give us the only 
advantage we have over Russia today. 

I think Senator Stennis is so right about this, that, as far as I am 
concerned, the military has got to make a better case on the use, cer- 
tainly of the specialized departments of our educational institutions, 
than it has. I take just a half minute to tell you this, Mr. Robbins, as 
the basis of the question I want to put to you. 

We Americans have to faee the fact that we are fighting for our 
existence in the next quarter of a century and that we are not going 
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to win it with manpower, we are going to win it only by the superiority 
of our technology and techniques and our brains; because if the con- 
ference I referred to earlier which I had last night—and I talked with 
people that are recently back from the battlefields of Korea—that in 
that retreat over there they thought they could gain some time by 
eee great quantities of land mines over large areas that would 
101d the Chinese Communists back while we retreated to stronger 
positions where we could get our guns in place and hold them with our 
firing power. 

T hey said all they did was march over those fields by the thousands 
and sacrifice thousands of people in those fields from exploding mines 
with human bodies, and then the hordes kept coming. They pointed 
out in the case of barbed-wire entanglements—do you know how they 
beat down our barbed-wire entanglements? They threw tens of 
thousands of human bodies on those barbed-wire entanglements, and 
the hordes walked over those bodies as bridges, and they kept coming. 

I said, “Were they hopped up! * They said, “Get it out of your head 
that they are hopped up. They are fanatic.” 

You also have to face the fact that you are dealing with people 
to whom life means very little. After all, their philosophy i is that 
death is inevitable and they will enjoy a better life hereafter than now, 
and they do not have the value on life that we Americans have. 

Now, I think that is the kind of problem that confronts us, and we 
had better stop kidding ourselves about it, and we have to keep our 
superiority in technology. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I want to ask 
Mr. Robbins—I am very much impressed with his statement—but I 
want to ask Mr. Robbins if he really thinks that the professional asso- 
ciations of this country, such as yours and the dental association and 
the medical association and all the rest, who see the need for a pro- 
gram of continued training of these specialists, whether they have 
come to grips to the extent they should with this need, as Senator 
Stennis has constantly pointed out here, of combining a military use 
of these colleges with our military manpower program, of training 
ow men in uniforms. 

[ do not know why in the world we have got the idea in this country 
that when we put a boy in a laboratory to make a great chemical engi- 
neer out of him that he is not giving as valuable war service to his 
country as he could give. That is what he can best do. We have 
got to recognize that. 

And may I say I think we have got to get it out of our heads in the 
Congress that we have got to have a military manpower program here 
that does not touch a reservist or a veteran. You just cannot meet 
the manpower needs without going into your reserves and your vet- 
erans, but the question is: what use are we going to make of them? 

It is quite a different thing to say you are going to use reservists and 
veterans out in the front line and s saying you are going to have to use a 
quantity of reservists and veterans to ‘help us back of the lines here 
train the manpower we have got tohave. There are a lot of reservists 
in this country in the educational field, by the way, Dr. Hunt will agree 
with me, on the faculties—period. 

I think we can go into the dentists of the country and we can get 
some men that can teach, and I am for calling them up and having 
them teach. We can go into the industries of the country and get 
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some reservists that can help in the engineering schools on some of 
our campuses, and I am for calling them up, because I think the situa- 
tion is so critical that every guy has to take his station for the next 
quarter of a century. 

With that little speech—I meant it not as such, but only as a pour- 
ing out of a reaction that I have to your program—I ask you this: 
Don’t you think—and you have been here and I have seen you here 
listening to some of the other witnesses—don’t you think there is a 
need for greater coordination between the Military Establishment and 
these professional societies in the handling of these special students 
that you have in mind in order to train them as a part of the military 
program ? 

Mr. Rospins. We definitely do, Senator. As a matter of fact, we 
hoped that would be the intent of the third from the last paragraph 
on page 7. 

Senator Morse. I think itis. I noted that as I went through. 

Mr. Rosptns. We think definitely that—and I might assure the 
Senator there has been a good bit of thought put into this problem, 
not only the engineering societies, but many other organizations con- 
cerned with manpower problems. 

Fortunately, as our God-given right in our country, we can disagree 
with each other on what we propose, but we have got to get all these 
elements together and evolve a realistic manpower policy, one which 
will take into consideration the very things that you pointed out in 
predicating this question. 

Senator Morse. As an engineer, do you think it is an administrative 
impossibility to do what Senator Stennis has been indicating in many 
of his questions in days gone by of going onto a campus and taking 
an engineering school, for example, on that campus and use it as 
the medium for training engineers that we are going to need in the 
next 25 years to meet the military manpower problem of engineers 
that is going to be ours? 

Mr. Ropers. It is our principal facility. Certainly it should 
be used to the maximum for the defense of our country. 

Senator Morss. Can’t that school be operated with a cooperative 
program on the part of its civilian faculty and some military program 
or policy connected with it, so that those b« yys will be getting military 
training while they are taking their engineering course ? 

Mr. Rossins. Definitely, Senator. As a matter of fact, that has 
been worked out with a number of our engineering schools. I have 
personal knowledge of at least a half dozen schools who are now 
actively cooper ating with various branches of the Armed Forces in 
planning specific programs for their needs as well as the usual ROTC 
units where military training is dovetailed into various kinds of other 
educational work. 

Senator Morse. I will close with this witness, Mr. Chairman, by 
simply saying, speaking only for myself, I think the Military Estab- 
lishment has to give us a revision of its program in respect to the 
deferment matter because I think it is a great mistake from the stand- 
point of public policy to build up a large pool of deferees in this 
country rather than to have them in uniform and get their training 
In uniform, because I think your public reaction to it is going to 
be very bad, once the public comes to understand the size that that 
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pool is going to have to be in order to maintain the technological 
superiority that we must maintain over the Communist segment of 
the world if we are going to protect ourselves against that segment. 

Unless you do it with your technology and your scientific advan- 
tages, you are not going to be able over the long pull to defeat that 
part of the world. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you, Mr. Robbins, and also the Nationa! 
Society of Professional Engineers for your appearance at this hearing. 

The committee will now recess until 2 o’clock. We will meet in 
this room. 

The first witness called will be Dr. Ralph W. McDonald, repre- 
senting the National Education Association of the United States. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., the hearing was recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p. m., this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Hunt (presiding), Chapman (chairman of the 
subcommittee), Saltonstall, and Morse. 

Also present : Ex officio members Senators Stennis and Long. 

Senator Hunt. The committee will come to order. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be Dr. Ralph McDonald from 
the National Education Association. Dr. McDonald was scheduled to 

testify at the morning session. However, we were unable to get to 
him. So that ‘he may take an afternoon train, we will hear from him 
first. 

I hope, Dr. McDonald, you understand that it is not possible for 
the chairman of a committee or a subcommittee, either, to set a pre- 
cise moment that anybody can be called to testify. We are hopeful, 
however, that before the day is over we will be able to hear not only 
those who were to testify this morning and who we did not get to, but 
that we may hear all of those scheduled to testify this afernoon. 

I would like to say to the other members of the committee that 
there will be an executive meeting of the full Armed Services Com- 
mittee in this room at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The chairman has asked me to express to the members his hope that 
they will find it possible to attend this very important session. 

And, then, after our executive meeting, this subcommittee will pro- 
ceed with the hearings, we hope, around 10:30 o'clock. 

Now, Dr. McDonald, if you will proceed with your testimony, please. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH W. McDONALD, NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. McDonaxp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, ap- 
proximately 80 percent of all of the men and women professionally 
engaged in education in the United States are dues-paying members 
of the National Education Association and its affiliated associations. 
The National Education Association is the authorized spokesman for 
these educators, and it is the only organization authorized to speak for 
large numbers of individuals engaged in education in the United 
States. The National Education Association has been in continuous 
existence as the professional association of educators in the United 
States since 1857. It includes all branches and all levels of education 
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from kindergarten through the universities and professional schools. 
The dues-paying membership of the National Education Association 
and its affiliated : associations includes more than 900,000 teachers, pro- 
fessors, principals, deans, superintendents, presidents, and other pro- 
feuidmal persons in the field of education. On behalf of these people 
engaged in the teaching of our young people at all levels of American 
education, I have been asked to present the official views of the bulk 
of American educators on the amendments to 8. 1 presented by the De- 
fense Department. 

It is of the utmost importance that the opinions expressed regarding 
this legislation by educators who speak as individuals or as the rep- 
resentatives of small groups be distinguished from the carefully de- 
veloped recommendations presented to you by the authorized and re- 
sponsible spokesmen of the bulk of the educators of the United States. 
Several eminent persons have gone on record with views concerning 
this legislation that are sharply different from the thinking of the 
vast majority of the educators of the Nation. The views of such in- 
dividuals are worthy of your consideration, but we ask that you re- 
member that those views do not necessarily represent the careful 
thinking of the educators of the United States. 

At the outset of my presentation I should like to file with your com- 
mittee the official statement of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, an organization including the great majority of the 
school superintendents of the United States. This statement is filed 
at the request of Dr. Worth McClure, executive secretary of that as- 
sociation, and it is in essential agreement with the recommendations 
[ shall present in detail to your committee. At the same time I should 
like to ask permission to file later an official statement on behalf of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, an organization 
that includes a large majority of the high-school principals of the 
United States. This statement will be ‘presented by Dr. Paul E. 
Elicker, executive secretary of that association, and it is in essential 
agreement with the recommendations I shall present to your commit- 
tee. 

Senator Hunt. The two statements will be received into the record, 
the one now as delivered, and the one that will be made available at 
some future time. 

(The report of the Committee on Military Service and Training is 
as follows:) 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING, AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


We support efforts to make our Nation strong in order that we may make 
secure the liberties and freedoms we enjoy and assume our responsibilities in the 
world to prevent aggression against other free peoples. 


NATIONAL SECURITY NEEDS MUST BE MET 


We believe, without reservation, that the needs of national security must 
be adequately met at all times through (1) provision of the necessary strength 
for the Armed Forces and (2) maintenance of a continuing flow of trained per- 
sonnel into the civil economy. In accord with American traditions, the com- 
mittee favors the use of legal compulsions in meeting these needs only to the 
degree that the demands of national security make these compulsions necessary, 
and then only by action of the Congress. 
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REVISED SELECTIVE SERVICE THE BEST ANSWER 


We believe that this objective can best be met by a revised and strengthened 
system of selective service which will reevaluate the standards of eligibility 
for admission into the armed services. Young men should be accepted for lim- 
ited service. They should not be rejected simply because they fail to qualify 
for combat. A relatively small number should be rejected for physical or men- 
tal reasons in order that selective service may operate equitably. We question 
rejections for low-test scores when elementary schoo) has been completed. We 
protest rejections for physical disabilities of men who are nevertheless able to 
participate in competitive athletics. 

In the event the age of induction should be reduced from 19 to 18, the committee 
favors retention of the present section of the Selective Service Act which pro- 
vides postponement of induction of high-school students doing satisfactory work 
until graduation or the twentieth birthday—whichever is earlier. 

We favor the continuance of a strong selective service system until our na- 
tional security and world peace are reasonably assured. When conditions make 
practicable the drafting of fewer men, we favor appropriate legislation to insure 
continuation of a strong national defense. 


UMT PROPOSALS INAPPROPRIATE AT THIS TIME 


Proposals for universal military training seem inappropriate now because 
they are not intended to provide immediately a strong military force but rather 
to provide a reserve of partially trained men. Such proposais seem impracticable 
in periods of emergency, during which we must rely upon a strong system of 
selective service. 

Since the President has directed a complete reevaluation of the entire problem 
of compulsory military service, and since committees of the Congress are en- 
gaged in such reevaluations, the committee believes it should not commit itself 
in any way until specific proposals resulting from the reevaluation are available 
for study. 


SOUND PUBLIC EDUCATION BASIC TO NATIONAL SECURITY 


A strong, healthy, well-educated people is necessary for the security of the 
Nation and is basic to a sound consideration of military service. Our national 
future depends in large measure upon the ability, the loyalty, and the ingenuity 
of our youth. Schools have been established to develop these qualities, 

More than 3,000,000 youth between the ages of 5 and 17 are not enrolled in 
schools at all. Less than half of those who begin in the elementary schools 
graduate from high schools. Educational deficiencies and physical disabilities 
accounted for practically all of the 34-percent rejections of those called for mil- 
itary service in World War II. The number of men represented by this fraction 
would have amounted to 350 additional divisions. These basic deficiencies can 
and should be remedied in large measure by the schools. Furthermore, these 
national deficiencies can be changed to strengths by (1) more adequate financing 
of public elementary and secondary schools through local, State, and National 
funds and by (2) the development of more adequate educational programs to 
meet these deficiencies. Sound and adequate public education is a minimum es- 
sential for national security. 


EDUCATIONAL AND MILITARY AGENCIES MUST COOPERATE, NOT DUPLICATE 


Public education should adapt Its curriculum especially to meet emergency con- 
ditions, including an increased emphasis on citizenship, physical and mental 
health, and physical fitness. Many activities administered by school systems 
may appropriately be conducted in close cooperation with the armed services, 
At the same time the committee condemns any form of legislation which, in the 
name of national security, sets up parallel educational agencies that absorb, 
supplant, or duplicate the educational facilities now in existence. Furthermore, 
should any legislation concerning universal military training or service be 
passed in the future, it should be applied only to persons more than 18 years of 
age and should be operated beyond and outside the high school and its regular 
program, 


William Jansen, Superintendent of Schools, New York City, chairman; 
E. R. Crow, Superintendent of Schools, Sumter, 8. C.; L. G. Der- 
thick, Superintendent of Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Jordan 
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L. Larson, Superintendent of Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; W. 
H. Lemmel, Superintendent of Schools, Baltimore, Md.; John D. 
Meade, Superintendent of Schools, Petersburg, Va.; James K. 
Michie, Superintendent of Schools, Hibbing, Minn.; Robert D. 
Morrow, Superintendent of Schools, Tucson, Ariz.; Ralph C. 
Norris, Superintendent of County Schools, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Kenneth Oberholtzer, Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colo.; 
A. Courtney Parker, Superintendent of Schools, South Royalton, 
Vt.; C. C. Trillingham, Superintendent of County Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; W. T. White, Superintendent of Schoots, Dallas, 
Tex., and President, American Association of School Administra- 
tors (ex officio) ; Worth McClure, Executive Secretary, American 
Association of School Administrators (ex officio). 

Mr. McDonatp. I am the executive secretary of the department of 
higher education, the college and university branch of the National 
Education Association of ‘the United States. The department of 
higher education is composed of 18,491 college and university faculty 
members and administrators who are employed in more than 1,400 
colleges and universities throughout the Nation. 

I happened to note this morning that a former president of this 
department of higher education is the president of the University 
of Oregon, Dr. Harry K. Newburn, a member of one of our commit- 
tees, as at this time is Professor Trowbridge, professor of English in 
that institution; another former president is the chancelor of the 
University of Mississippi, Mr. Williams, and at the present time on 
our committee on veteran affairs is Dean Hamilton of the Law School 
of the University of Wyoming. And I noticed the presence of Sen- 
ator Saltonstall, that in his State as a member of the subcommittee on 
mobilization polic’ y is Dean Amhurst, of his ¢ ollege. 

Senator Chapman was presiding this morning, and it happens that 
Mr. Chamberlain, the vice president of the University of Kentucky, 
was a member of the resolutions committee of our organization. 

That illustrates something cf the nature of the department of 
higher education as an organization of college and university people. 

Tt is within itself the most widely representative organization in 
American higher education. The recommendations as presented are 
based on the written and signed opinions of faculty representatives 
and administrators in 1,187 colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Included are "46 State universities, 257 additional State 
colleges of various kinds, 540 private 4-year colleges and universities, 
266 junior colleges, and 78 colleges of other types. In the last year 
for which we have figures, 1948-49, these institutions enrolled 1,$72,- 
000 students, or 77.74 percent of all of the students enrolled in higher 
education in the Nation. The recommendations I shall make are sus- 
tained by the overwhelming majority of the written and signed opin- 
ions of the faculty and administration representatives of these col- 
leges and universities. These signed statements are available to your 
committee at any time you may wish to examine them. They have 
heen received in our office since January 10, 1951, when the Defense 
Department proposals were first presented to your committee. They 
come from all of the States, and they constitute the only Nation- wide 
assembly of college and university opinion on these vital problems. 

To present the point of view of education on the Defense Department 
amendments to Senate bill 1 is one of the gravest responsibilities that 
an individual could undertake at this critical point in our Nation’s his- 
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tory. The proposals now before your committee are of such nature 
that they are certain to influence profoundly the entire educational 
system of the United States. At the college and university level espe- 
cially these proposals strike at the very heart of our system of educa- 
tion. Under the most optimistic view that can realistically be taken, 
the proposals made by the Defense Department before this subcom- 
mittee would greatly reduce the contribution of higher education to 
the life of America at a time when it is most urgently needed. The 
disruption and in some instances destruction of the colleges and uni- 
versities would within itself represent a serious blow to the future 
strength of the Nation. The weakening of the higher-education sys- 
tem as such, however, is but a secondary consideration. The impor- 
tant matters are the welfare and strength of the Nation itself as it 
faces a long-range struggle for its very survival. 

The Defense Department bill now before your committee presents 
perhaps the most. profound and revolutionary proposal respecting 
higher education in the United States that has been presented since 
the birth of the Nation. It is proposed that all young men acceptable 
to the Armed Forces be inducted at age 18 for 8 years ; of service in the 
Military Establishment. That portion of the service that would occur 
in the Reserve components of the Armed Forces following a period of 
27 months of full-time military service has not yet been fully de- 
scribed by the Defense Department, but it is important to note that 
such service as proposed in this bill is vastly different from the cus- 
tomary form of service in the National Guard and the Reserves at the 
present time. No American citizen can contemplate the consequences 
of such a measure without the earnest hope and prayer that the mem- 
bers of this committee and the Members of Congress will consider it 
carefully and thoroughly to the end that whatever measure is adopted 
will be in defense of will rather than in destruction of our democracy. 

It is with respect to the provisions of the bill that relate to proposed 
full-time military service for a period of 27 months that I am prepared 
to present the studied views of the educators of this country. 

The overwhelming majority of the faculties—98.14 percent of the 
opinions rec eived—favor action at once to increase the size of the 
Armed Forces to meet the immediate danger and to provide for rapid 
expansion in the event of all-out war. The overwhelming majority— 
90 percent of the opinions received—approve the use of the Selective 
Service System for procuring the men to sustain a military force of 
that size. The educators will cooperate completely in a sound program 
for reaching and maintaining such a force-in-being. It may indeed 
become necessary to increase the Military Establishment to a much 
larger number in the period ahead; if so, the educators pledge com- 
a support to whatever expansion is needed. We commit Ameri- 

‘an education unreservedly to the defense of the Nation against the 
Satows and aggressive purpose of Soviet Rusisa to subjugate the 
peoples of the earth. 

The educators believe that in this crisis the standards of acceptance 
under selective service should be modified to prevent the rejection of 
persons who are capable of giving competent service in the Armed 
Forces. To reject for educational rea isons a person who has com- 
pleted satisfactorily the eighth grade in our schools is absurd. To 
reject for physical deficiency a young man who plays ona varsity foot- 
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ball team is likewise ridiculous. The educators know of many in- 
stances of these kinds. The testimony of the Defense Department 
reveals early that there are many kinds of active service in the Mili- 
tary Establishment other than actual combat. It should certainly be 
possible for the Military Establishment to develop a personnel policy 
that will release from desk jobs those who are suited to combat service 
and utilize the services of many intelligent, able-bodied individuals 
now rejected. We are pleased to note that the Defense Department 
has promised to give attention to this matter. We feel that in a long- 
range period of mobiliazion a realistic policy is mandatory. 

We should like to present six definite recommendations with respect 
to the Defense Department bill. 

1. We urge that the age of 19 years be retained as the threshold of 
induction into the Armed Forces. On this point the opinions of edu- 
cators are conclusive: 81.25 percent of the college and university 
faculty opinions received hold. that the induction of students should 
not be before the end of the school year during which they reach 
age 19. Public-school administrators and high-school principals and 
teachers agree with their college and university colleagues. Induction 
at age 19 causes serious disruption of education, but the induction of 
18-year-olds would have a far more disastrous effect upon the educa- 
tion life of the Nation. 

Senator Srennis. As I understand, this association sent out a ques- 
tionnaire, and you have signed replies on these points; is that correct ? 

Mr, McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Is that what you filed here? 

Mr. McDonatp. No. The testimony here is based upon those re- 
plies, but we have actually the individual statements available to 
your committee, if you should wish to see them. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. 

Mr. McDonaxp. Recently there has been a tendency to oversimplify 
the discussion of the status of the 18-year-old young men. Not all or 
nearly all of them have completed high school. Actually there are 
about 30,000 in elementary and junior high schools below tenth grade. 
There are estimated to be 220,000 in the senior high schools; tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades. There are approximately 300,000 in 
the colleges, and many of these are in their second and third years 
of college work. Obviously, the 18-year-old young men are not mark- 
ing time between high school and college waiting to be called, The 
majority of those who are destined to go to college are already there 
and are well along with their college programs. 

There are two major reasons why educators oppose the induction 
of 18-year-olds: (a) The taking of 18-year-olds would, over the years, 
liquidate a substantial portion of the higher education of men in the 
United States. That would also be true of a substantial portion of the 
secondary education of men. 

Senator Stennis. You mean they would not return? 

Do you wish questions now, or should we let him finish ? 

Senator Hunt. At your pleasure. 

Senator Srennis- I will abide by your wishes. 

Mr. McDonatp. I shall be to that in a moment. 

Senator Hunt. I do find that sometimes it is a little difficult when 
a prepared statement is read to check and make notes of all of the 
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questions you want to ask. So if you want, Senator, to go ahead and 
ask any questions, you may do so at any time you wish. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you; but I think it is best to make notes. 

Senator Hunv. Go ahead, if you will, Doctor. 

Mr. McDonaw. (0) The drafting of boys at age 18 would have a 
serious impact on the high school children of the Nation. 

a. It has been assumed by those who do not know the facts that to 
take 18-year-olds for 27 months of military service would merely 
interrupt for a 2- or 3-year period the education of persons who are 

oing to college. The facts show otherwise. We saw clearly what 
Cas to such young men in the experience of World War II. We 
have actual data on the total college enrollments over the years. Even 
though Congress enacted very generous educational benefits for vet- 
erans, the number of young men who attended college even with vet- 
erans’ benefits has been substantially less than the number who would 
have attended if they had had opportunity to go to college under 
normal conditions. The enrollment of veterans in our colleges and 
universities is tapering off rapidly. The studies of prewar enroll- 
ments show reliably how many young men would have gone to college 
under normal circumstances. If the Korean war and the draft had 
not intervened, the total college enrollment of men next year would 
have been approximately normal in terms of prewar trends. When 
we balance off the gains in enrollment resulting from GI benefits and 
other forms of encouragement since the war against the projection of 
normal college enrollment without the interruption of the war, we 
find that the higher education of men in the United States for the 
decade 1941 to 1951 has been, at the lowest possible estimate, 7.63 
percent less than would have been the case under normal conditions. 
This loss has already been sustained, and it can never be recovered. 
It should be remembered that we called 18-year-olds only during a 
relatively short time in World War IT. If we had taken the entire 
group of 18-year-olds throughout the duration of the war, the depres- 
sion in college enrollments would have been more serious. 

There is another loss from the reduction of college enrollments 
during the war that is more permanent in nature: The depression of 
college enrollments has induced a continuing depression in the curve 
of enrollment increase. In our society college education—and I might 
say there also, high school education—begets college education in a 
real sense, to the great advantage of the Nation. The substantial 
deflection of the college-enrollment curve during the past decade will 
be reflected in lower college enrollments throughout the next several 
years. ‘This would be true even if there were no new war or threat of 
war; it is the residual effect of World War ITI. 

At the present time the median beginning college student reaches 
the age of 18 during the year in which he is a college freshman and 
reaches the age of 19 during the year in which he takes his second year 
of college work. Thus the inducting of young men at the end of the 
school year during which they become age 19 would permit the ma- 
jority to complete 2 years of college work. This possibility would 
be furthered by the development of accelerated programs in the high 
schools and colleges. To induct these same men at the end of the 
school year during which they reach age 18 would permit most of 
them to complete only 1 year of college work, even with acceleration. 
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There is a vast difference between the completion of 2 years of college 
work and the completion of 1 year, both in terms of what the student 
derives from his education and in terms of his likelihood to return to 
college after military service. The first 2 years of college would com- 
plete . the technical courses and the general education of tens of thou- 
sands of young men, making them much more useful in the Armed 
Forces as well as in the civilian life of the Nation. Two years of 
college would provide premedical, predental, prelegal, preengineering, 
and other preprofessional courses for tens of thousands of addition: al 
young men. ‘Two years of college would provide a substantial begin- 
ning on a 4-year program of liberal education that would enc ourage 
much larger numbers of young men to go back and complete their 
4-year programs after military service. 

On the other hand, if these same boys could secure only 1 year of 
college before they would be called, tremendous numbers of them 
would never go to college at all. 

It is my best judgment on the basis of the carefully developed 
figures on college enrollments, that the taking of all young men at 
age 18 would in the long run reduce by 25 to 50 percent the total 
number of physically-fit men with college education in the United 
States as compared with the number we would have without the inter- 
ruption for military service. As we look ahead to a long-range 
struggle in which the safety of the Nation may be jeopardized for 
10 or 20 years, it would be detrimental to our security thus to cut off 
unnecessarily the flow of college-trained men. Even if the induction 
age remains at 19, there is no possible way to maintain a normal flow 
of men with college education, but the number will be substantially 
greater than would be the case if the induction age were lowered to 
18. The immediate enactment of a bill extending educational bene- 
fits to those serving in the Armed Forces after June 27, 1950, would 
reduce materially the amount of loss in the higher education of men, 
and there is no possibility of wiping out the loss entirely. 

The potential contributions of the young men who will be lost to 
college training cannot possibly be ‘offset by the contributions of 
college-trained women. As a matter of fact, the history of World 
War II shows conclusively that the impact of mobilization actu: ally 
retards the college enrollment of women as well as of men. Retaining 
the induction threshold of 19, providing GI educational benefits, and 
enacting a bill for financial assistance to capable college students are 
essential measures to preserve as much of the benefits of the higher 
education of men as possible during the period ahead. 

The very strength of the Nation, which rests so heavily upon the 
contributions of college- trained people in all lines of work, would be 
profoundly retarded and could be mortally injured by a long- range 
policy of drafting 18-year-olds. In an all-out war of short duration, 
the Nation might adjust itself reasonably well to such a damming 
up of the flow of college people. In a period of long-range struggle 
for survival, however, the consequences to the Nation would certainly 
be very serious. 

There is at the present time a shortage of college-trained people 
in many fields. For example, the elementary schools of the U nited 
States will seek to employ next fall at least 100,000 new teachers, and 
the colleges and universities throughout the United States will turn 
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out only 25,000 graduates prepared to go into elementary school 
teaching. The shortage of engineers is well known, and the predicted 
future shortage strikes right at the vitals of the productive power 
of this Nation. The shortage of doctors, dentists, scientists, and all 
other categories of college-trained people is certain to be intensified 
under any draft law that this Congress may enact. Not as dramatic, 
but nevertheless of vast importance to the Nation, is the dire shortage 
of technicians trained in 2-year terminal programs in our junior and 
senior colleges. We realize that a large amount of loss is inescapable 
under any form of selective service, but we urgently request your 
committee to hold this loss to a minimum by retaining the induction 
threshold of 19 years, 

(b) The drafting of boys at age 18 would have tremendous impact 
on the high-school children of the Nation. We have seen on every 
college campus the demoralization and disruption of the lives of boys 
who are awaiting their induction into service. College faculty mem- 
bers can tell you about the impact of this experience on the educational 
plans and attitudes of the young men awaiting their calls. The De- 
fense Department within the past few days has decided to give to 
college students whose induction is postponed the same choice as to 
branch of service that a person who has volunteered before his call 
comes. 

I understand it is not the same choice, but some choice. 

Thus the student in college is placed on the same footing as others— 
according to information that I have just received. 

We urge that this or some similar provision to equalize the chances 
of all inductees be written into the law. This step is of tremendous 
value in helping to reduce the tension among students, but the basic 
cause of the demoralization—the impending call—remains. This un- 
easiness begins to take form about a year before the boy is inducted 
and deepens perceptably as the time of induction approaches. Reduc- 
ing the draft age to 18 years would transfer this demoralization to 
the 17-year-olds throughout the Nation, with such devastating effects 
on the high school student bodies as would be difficult to imagine. 
The impact upon secondary schools will be treated more extensively 
in the statement to be filed by the National Association of Secondary 
School Principals. 

Your committee is well aware of the fact that the number of young 
men who become 19 years of age each year is substantially the same 
as the number who become 18 years of age during the same year. 
The number of young men becoming available by reaching the thresh- 
old of induction would be approximately the same whether the age 
is set at 18 or at 19. The accumulated pool of availables above 19 
years of age should be used to achieve the necessary force-in-being 
of 3,460,502 during the tide-over period necessary to reach the point 
when the induction of 19-year-olds will yield exactly the same intake 
into the Armed Forces as would the induction of 18-year olds. Once 
that point is reached, the induction threshold of 19 would yield the 
same number of men as would the induction threshold of 18. In the 
event of all-out war it may be necessary to take 18-year-olds, but the 
long-range policy should not do so. Sos 

2. Our second recommendation is that the period of full-time mili- 
tary service be adjusted to the fullest extent possible to the inter- 
rupted education of the student. If the student is inducted at the 
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end of the school year, and if his period of service has some reasonable 
relationship to the number of academic years he will lose, there is 
a better possibility of his returning to college with a minimum of 
loss. Even under a service period of 21 months it will be difficult for 
any college students to hold their lost time to two academic years. 
A 27-month period of service would inevitably mean the loss of 2% 
or 3 years of potential college study for every young man inducted, 
with the consequent further diminution of his chance to return at all, 
A 24-month-service period would give many students a better chance 
to hold their loss to a minmum of 2 years of study. 

We realize that the length of the period of service must be deter- 
mined on the basis of the size of the Armed Forces. We believe, how- 
ever, that the committee should give consideration either to a period 
of service which would mean a 2-year interruption or to a period of 
service that would mean a 3-year interruption. It happens that the 
27 months’ period is probably as disadvantageous to the continuity of 
education as any specific number of months that could be chosen. A 
27 months’ service period would cut off 3 years of schooling almost as 
effectively as would a 30 months’ period of service. 

If your committee should decide to lower the draft age to 18 despite 
the grave consequences of such action, it would then be of the utmost 
importance that the period of service be held to the very minimum. If 
the potential college student should be inducted at age 18 for a period 
of 27 months of military service, thus necessitating an interruption 
of his college education for a period of two and one-half or three aca- 
demic years, college attendance would undoubtedly be cut off entirely 
for a very large number of young men. My own estimate is that at 
least one-third of these 18-year-old potential college students would 
never go back to college even with the most generous program of vet- 
erans’ benefits that Congress might enact. 

3. We strongly favor the provision suggested in section 6 (d) (1) 
that would authorize the selection of at least 75,000 young men an- 
nually for college study. We urge that this provision be implemented 
in accordance with the recommendations of the advisory committees 
to selective service, and that the selected students be free to enter 
accredited colleges and universities of their choice and pursue college 
programs of their choice in any of the recognized disciplines of Ameri- 
can higher education. This recommendation has the support of 83.87 
percent of higher education opinions received. It is imperative that 
these students be selected and assigned to college study before being 
inducted into the Armed Forces. If the selection and assignment of 
these students is deferred until after they have been inducted and have 
completed basic training, their potential college study will already 
have been interrupted to a very serious extent. These assignees to 
college study should be identified through competitive means and 
definitely designated for college study before the time they become 
available for induction. Only under such circumstances can students 
make any intelligent plans and reasonably full use of the quota pro- 
visions be realized. 

We strongly affirm that every person who has his induction deferred 
or postponed for college study should be required to give his full 
period of military service on the completion of his college program or 
at such time as he fails satisfactorily to pursue his study or research, 
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unless he is assigned at the completion of his training to some other 
national service of greater importance. 

The nature of the present world-wide struggle is so complicated 
that it would be unfortunate indeed to limit the branches of college 
education for those most-capable students to a few specific fields of 
study. No man today is so wise as to know what kinds of specialized 
knowledge and skills will be needed 10 years or 15 years—or as Sen- 
ator Morse indicated this morning, for 25 years—from now, to enable 
us to win the ultimate victory over communistic aggression. It is en- 
tirely possible that highly trained linguists, or agriculturists, or 
geographers, or historians, or diplomats, or teachers may be of greater 
importance than engineers and chemists in winning the ultimate vic- 
tory several years hence. It is certain that all of the lights of know}- 
edge and research must be kept burning in some of our brightest minds 
throughout this entire period and on into the future. 

The advisory committees to selective service after 2 years of careful 
study have proposed a plan whereby this Nation may take out some 
small measure of insurance for the future through the higher educa- 
tion of a limited number of our best minds. 

In asking that the committee accept the proposal made by the 
advisory committees to selective service as a substitute to section 
6 (d) (1), we should like to point out that we are asking no reduction 
whatever in the number of young men available to the Armed Services 
as compared with the Defense Department bill. We ask only that 
the education of the 75,000 young men—if that be the number—so 
selected each year be as effective as possible, which requires that they 
be selected and assigned to college study before the time arrives for 
them to be inducted. Although I am no military expert, hundreds 
of our higher-education leaders would clearly qualify in that category. 
Many of these men tell me that a 4-month period of basic training 
would be largely wasted upon a young man who would not enter into 
active military service until several years afterward. Thus post- 
poning the induction of the 75,000 young men assigned to college study 
until they have completed their programs would not constitute a ma- 
terial loss to the Armed Forces. 

4. We strongly support the provision to authorize the President, 
through nonmilitary departments and agencies, to provide for the 
physical and mental rehabilitation of individuals examined for induc- 
tion and rejected for failure to meet the standards for physical and 
mental fitness. In carrying out the educational part of these provi- 
sions, however, the President should be authorized to enter into the 
necessary arrangements with established educational systems and 
institutions to provide the necessary training. Since the present pro- 
visions of section 23 may seem to be of minor importance, I desire to 
place great emphasis upon the danger of establishing within the ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government any educational program 
which either duplicates the present instruction in our schools and col- 
leges or by-passes the potentialities of these institutions to render 
educational services that might be provided through readjustment of 
their programs and facilities. 

These views conform to a policy adopted by the National Education 
Association at its annual 1950 convention when, in calling upon the 
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Federal Government to administer an adequate system of national 
defense, it resolved unanimously that the association— 

condemns any form of legislation which in the name of national security sets up 
parallel educational agencies that absorb, supplant, or duplicate the programs of 
educational facilities now in existence. 

5. We recommend that the Congress enact as corollary legislation 
to the Selective Service Act two important measures: (a) A bill to 
provide financial aid to students on the basis of ability and need; 
(b) a bill to provide educational benefits to those serving in the Armed 
Forces after June 27, 1950. 

(a) Federal financial assistance in the development of State pro- 
grams of financial aid to extend the opportunity of higher education is 
a highly desirable measure even in peacetime. So compelling is the 
need for this legislation that companion measures were introduced in 
the House and Senate during the session of the Eighty-first Congress, 
with the full support of the national administration and many mem- 
bers of both parties in Congress. The enactment of selective-service 
legislation with a provision for the deferment of a selected group of 
persons for college study makes imperative the immediate enactment of 
such a bill to provide financial assistance to insure equality of oppor- 
tunity among those eligible for deferment. The brightest iets are 
not always found in the children of the wealthy families; frequently a 
boy of very high ability is found in a humble home. If deferment for 
college study is to be made available on the basis of ability, as recom- 
mended in the Defense Department bill—and we heartily support this 
proposal—financial assistance should be provided to insure that the 
young man whose family is unable to send him to college has an oppor- 
tunity equal to that of the boy whose parents are wealthy. 

There is another reason why the enactment of selective service makes 
necessary some measure to provide financial assistance to worthy col- 
lege students. It is inevitable that the impact of any draft law will 
reduce materially the total enrollment in higher education in the 
United States. The enactment of a bill to provide financial aid on the 
basis of ability and need would tend to some extent to offset this loss 
by extending the opportunity of higher education to many capable 
boys and girls who are now unable for financial reasons to go to 
college. 

(6) A bill to extend educational benefits to those serving in the 
Armed Forces after the Korean incident is another means of reducing 
the loss to the Nation as a result of the interruption of the college 
education of the boys in service. The results achieved under Public 
Law 346, as amended, form one of the brighest pictures in American 
educational history. While, as I have previously pointed out, these 
educational benefits were not sufficient to make up entirely the educa- 
tional loss to the Nation as a result of military service, a great portion 
of this loss has been offset. Unless such a measure is enacted at 
once, the loss to the Nation in the years ahead will be tragic indeed. 

6. We urge that the measure recommended by your committee have 
a definite terminate date not later than June 30, 1954. Ina democracy, 
the basic decision on military policy should always remain with the 
representatives of the secaie, Every session of Congress should 


have the responsibility of reviewing very carefully the basic legislation 
on which our military policy rests. If we should unhappily become 
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engaged in an all-out war under declaration of Congress, then and 
only then would a Congress be justified in extending beyond the term 
of the succeeding Congress any military legislation of vast import 
such as this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to summarize this presentation by 
stating in positive terms the point of view of the college and university 
faculties of the United States. Each point in the following summary 
is supported by the overwhelming majority of the written and signed 
opinions of faculty representatives and administrators, now on file 
in our Office. 

1. The present safety and long-range security of the United States 
require the development of a broad, comprehensive policy for the 
utilization of the Nation’s manpower. (Supported by 99.70 percent 
of the opinions received.) 

2. The development and direction of manpower policy should be 
under civilian contro] at all times. (Supported by 82.91 percent of the 
opinions received. ) 

3. The Armed Forces of the Nation should be built up to meet the 
immediate danger and provide for rapid expansion in the event all- 
out war is necessary. (Supported by 96.36 percent of the opinions 
received. ) 

4. Selective service should be used to make available the necessary 
number of young men for the armed services, and rejections should 
be limited to the minimum consistent with efficient operation of the 
Military Establishment. (Supported by 90 percent of the opinions 
received.) 

5. Provision should be made at the same time for a continuous flow 
of trained personnel in many fields to advance the total strength of the 
Nation, military and civilian. (Supported by 98.14 percent of the 
opinions received. ) 

6. A reasonable number of highly capable college students selected 
on the basis of aptitude tests and successful performance should have 
their calls deferred or postponed in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of the Selective Service Advisory Committees. (Supported by 
83.87 percent of the opinions received. ) 

7. After completing his college training or upon leaving college, a 
student so deferred should serve his full period of military or other 
service recognized as essential under the Selective Service Act. (Sup- 
ported by 92.01 percent of the opinions received. ) 

8. There should be a national program of financial aid to insure the 
opportunity for college education to students of exceptional ability. 
(Supported by 71.33 percent of the opinions received.) 

9. A sound program of federally financed educational benefits 
should be made available to veterans of the Korean war and later serv- 
ice. (Supported by 92.48 percent of the opinions received.) 

10. The fullest possible opportunity for national service should be 
extended to women on a voluntary basis. (Supported by 87.71 percent 
of the opinions received.) 

11. It is of the utmost importance that a wise course on the use of 
manpower be determined by the properly constituted authorities at 
the earliest possible moment. It must be remembered that many of 
the young men directly involved have already suffered impairment 
of their opportunities because they were born in the depression period, 
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educated in elementary and secondary schools weakened by the effects 
of World War II, and subjected to emotional stress as children in a 
war-torn world. Now they are faced with an immediate future for 
which they cannot make plans until this issue is resolved. (Supported 
by 96.83 percent of the opinions received. ) 

“On behalf of the National Education Association and its affiliated 
associations, I want to thank you for this opportunity of presenting 
the responsible and authorized views of the great majority of Amer- 
can educators. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Saltonstall, do you have some questions? 

Senator SarronstTau. I would just say this, Dr. McDonald, first, 
that I thank you as one member for a very comprehensive and thought- 
ful statement. 

I would like to ask you just two questions on two subjects. There 
are others, but time is of the essence. 

On December 31, the Armed Forces amounted to 2,362,000 men. 
Since that time they have, probably, increased through enlistments, 
and through the calling of two divisions, to about 214 million men. 

By June 31 of this year, the armed services tell us that they want 
8,325,000, and shortly afterward, 3,642,000. 

I would, certainly, not want to go down into the 18-year-old group 
any more than you do, if it were not necessary, and it may not be 
necessary, but you say that you would stop at the 19-year-olders, and 
every 18-year-older would become a 19-year-older. That is perfectly 
correct. But if the testimony given to us by the armed services is 
correct, and we have not yet heard it disputed, there are not enough 
present 19-year-olders, and in the groups between 10- and 26-year- 
olders, to build up our Armed Forces from 2,500,000 to 3,325,000. 

On page 696 of the testimony, Mrs. Rosenberg makes this statement: 

The coming year, if the law becomes effective June 1951 to June 1952, the maxi- 
mum men we would take in would be about 400,000. We at no time feel that in 
that phasing we will take in a man less than 18 years and 6 months, plus the 
minimum training which we guarantee that we would have to give, and give by 
law, to bring it up to 18 years, and 10 or 11 or 12 months, 

In other words, as I understand it, with the present manpower 
situation, there are not enough of able-bodied men for the build-up 
to the strength the armed services say is the minimum strength, with- 
out going into the 18-year-old group. That is a statement rather than 
a question. 

It seems to me that that is an important thought to put into your 
mind as regards the testimony before us. 

If we get the strength built up, perhaps later on we could let them 
become 19, if that is a good policy to do. 

Mr. McDona.p. It would seem to me that if it is not done now, 
the opportunity to have done it will have gone completely, because 
we do now have those persons who have not yet been drafted who are 
between the ages of 19 and 25, inclusive, who have not actually seen 
service. We have a substantial number of those. 

Senator SatronstaLy. Then may I interrupt you? Do you believe 
then that it is wiser and less dislocating to the life of our country to 
take, we will say, nonveteran fathers, nonveteran parents, and vet- 
erans who have seen service and are now back in their civilian life, with 
an effort to go through with the civilian life, than it is to take, we 
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will say, an 18-year-and-6-months-older? That is the question that 
this committee has got to decide. 

Mr. McDonatp. I have read with great care all of the statements 
and the data that have been presented by the Defense Department, and 
have compared them with data which had previously been made 
available to us through the Selective Service System. And I should 
like to express a very serious doubt as to the inability of this Nation 
to build an armed force of 3,400,000 without taking 18-year-olds. 

Senator SatronstatL. And without taking parents ‘ 

Mr. McDonatp. Without taking parents; yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLu. And without taking veterans who have seen 
long service ? 

Mr. McDona.p. And without taking veterans who have seen long 
service. 

Senator Sauronstatu. Have you taken that up with General 
Hershey ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I have not discussed that with him recently. 

Senator Sauronstati. Would you be willing to go to see General 
Hershey in your official capacity and express that doubt to him, and 
get him to go over the figures with you ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes; I will be glad to do that. I should, though, 
to get back to your main question, say, the period of adjustment to 
the point where the taking of 19-year-olds, or boys as they come 19 
years of age, would be equivalent to the taking of boys as they become 
18 years of age is, obviously, a matter of initial adjustment. It is a 
matter of getting to the meet where we have been able to establish 
a pool beginning at the threshold of 19, that is, a pool that we have 
in reserve, if we begin at the threshold of 19. If we have that pool, 
then it is immaterial as to whether we take them at age 19 or at age 
18, so far as continuing a force is concerned. 

Senator SauronsTau. I agree. The Army agrees with that. The 
only question is that the Army will not agree, and I do not think 
there is any use in you and I arguing today, because I simply argue 
on the evidence that General Hershey has given. If you have not 
seen General Hershey, I think you should. 

Mr. McDonatp. I read his testimony. 

Senator SatronstaLL. Our committee would make an appoint- 
ment for you to see him and discuss it with him. If you can prove 
him wrong, that is another matter. 

Mr. McDonatp. There is another point that I would like to make. 
I listened as Mrs. Rosenberg indicated that the number of persons 
to be called up during a 12-months’ period would be 450,000. Well, 
now, roughly 87,500 boys reach the age of 18 or the age of 19 
each month. And there are, roughly, 1,050,000 or 1,060,000 that reach 
a particular age group, the age of 18 or the age of 19 each year. 

Senator Sarronstaty. I think you will find that they say the 
figures are 50,000 I-A boys, groups classified as I-A. 

Mr. McDonaxp. If we were to take the 50,000 figure, then you 
have a total of 600,000 a year. We do know that at the present 
time, the campuses are filled with a great many 19- and 20-year-old 
boys, and we know there are 19- and 20-year-old boys who have not 
yet been called throughout the Nation. 

I realize, Senator Saltonstall, that this is your crucial problem, 
and I do not know the extent to which you might find it necessary 
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to dip into various categories of the persons 19 through 25, but I 
would: like to point out ‘that we are considering something that is 
essentially in the nature of a temporary adjustment, in any case, 
against a long-range welfare of this country. Because if you begin 
taking 18-year-olds, your chance is forever closed to go back to the 
19-year-olds, because ‘then, you see, your 19-year-olds will already be 
in the servic e, and whatever adjustment may be necessary in this 
temporary period, it would seem to me that the ultimate welfare of 
this Nation would take precedence over the demands against that par- 
ticular kind of adjustment. 

And if I may say so, I see no reason why a 19-year-old boy who is 
married, does not have children—I see no reason on earth why he 
should not be called, just the same as another, or a 20-year-old boy, or 
a 21-year-old boy. The fact that he is married ought not, it seems to 
me, be made a reason for calling 18-year-olds, when the ultimate im- 
pact is so terrific on the Nation. 

Senator SaLToNsTaLL. Well, then, to sum up, so that we will not 
take too much time of the committee, to sum up what you say, it is 
that you believe it would be wiser to have a temporary dislocation 
of older men, rather than go into the 18-year-old class, in order to 
build up our Armed Forces to the necessary strength, if we have got 
to do it immediately, to protect our country’s secur ity ? ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. I would certainly say that. And I should 
like to point out again that that, in any case, would be a purely 
temporary disloc: ation, because we are obliged to reach the time when 
the taking of 18-year- -olds provides precisely the same kind of a pic- 

ture for the armed services as does the taking of 19- year-olds. 

Senator SattonstaLL, That is correct. 

My other question is: You state whether it should be 24 or 27 months 
depends on the size of the Army. You used the word “size.” 

Mr. McDona.Lp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstatu. As I understand it, it is a question rather of 
the efficiency of the boy and the efficiency of the armed ser vices, and, 
also, a question of economy, or the size of the expense. But if a boy 
has 6 months of training, and it takes him a month to get out to his 
spot, and a month to get back, with the time off, the : amount of service 
that the armed services gets out of an expert or an efficient fellow is 
certainly more the longer time he serves. Therefore, it is not a ques- 
tion so much of the size of the Army as it is a question of the efficiency 
of the Government’s service which we are trying to build up. Is that 
not correct 4 

Mr. McDonatp. I can recognize that, although not as thoroughly 
as you do, having studied this problem in all of its aspects. What 
I was thinking about was this: If we are to have a continuing force 
of three million-plus men, then we must reach the time very shortly, 
within 2 or 3 or 4 years at the outside, when we depend for the re- 
plenishment of that foie ‘e upon the age group at the threshold, and 
by taking practically all of that age group, even though some of them 
mivy have been deferred and come on later, by taking practically all 
of the age group that can pass the standards, then a term of service of 
maybe 24 or even 30 months might be necessary to maintain on a con- 
tinuing basis that strength. Therefore, I realize that the period of 
service has some relat ionship to the side of the force that you may have 
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over a long period of time, when you depend exclusively upon the 
people who are, well, volunteers, and, of course, that is, career people, 
and then on top of that people who reach that threshold of induction. 
We do not know ptecinely what period of service it should be. We do 
not pretend to know, but we do believe that the 27-month period is par- 
ticular inappropriate in relation to the interruption of education. 

Senator SauronstaLu. In other words, you would rather have it 
30 or 24 or 21 months, rather than 27 months ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. In terms of the continuity of education, a 30-month 
period of service would be no greater disruption than a 27-month 
period. 

Senator Sa,ronstaLL. You will agree that the three difficult prob- 
lems that this committee has to work out is whether or not to take the 
18-year-olds, the length of service, and the question as to who may 
be properly deferred ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. It would seem to me so; yes, so. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you, 
Mr. McDonald. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. I have very few questions. Am I correct in my 
understanding that your presentation which, I think, is an exceed- 
ingly able one, challenges the statistics of the Defense Establishment 
in regard to the pool of available manpower in the country ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Senator Morse, as a matter of fact, I should not 
like for our case to rest on that basis at all, for this reason: That even 
if the picture as painted by them were not as serious as it actually is, 
or to put it in the other way, if the situation were actually worse than 
they paint it, I still would say that without question the long-range 
welfare of this Nation makes it much more advantageous for us to make 
the temporary adjustments necessary to reach the point when a thresh- 
old of 19 is equivalent to a threshold of 18. And it is a matter of purely 
temporary adjustment, over against a long-range policy that would 
strike at the very vitals of the strength of the Nation, as I see it. 

So that I would say that whatever may be necessary—and I do not 
want this to be diluted in any way by a challenge to anybody’s figures— 
whatever adjustment is necessary in terms of the existing pool of 
availability, that pool should be utilized to build the necessary immed- 
iate force in being of this Nation to the point where the induction of 
people, as they reach the threshold of 19, will be equivalent so far as 
maintaining that force is concerned, with taking them when they 
reach the 18 age, because once we reach that point, then there is an 
identity between the effects of the two, and the adjustment. 

I agree with the statement you made this morning, Senator Morse, 
that we are not in normal times at all. I do not think for one moment 
that we are solving this problem by putting all of the impact of this 
adjustment upon those who, perhaps, are least responsible for it, 
namely, the 18-year-olds. I think that those of us who are older ought 
to be willing to share our part of it. And I would even go so far as to 
say without question in terms of the ultimate welfare of this country 
the taking of some fathers. 

Why, of the three boys who were killed in my family in World War 
II, one was a father. And I do not know that he felt that he had any 
less reason to go than did one of the boys who was not even married, 
just an 18-year-old. 
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This is a period when it seems to me that careful thinking in terms 
of the long-range welfare of the country must take precedence over 
temporary adjustments that people may have to make, and I would 
include the 19- to 25-year-olds. I would even include, and I have a 
son-in-law in this category, those who had not seen as much as a year 
of military service, before 1 would fasten on this country a long- 
range policy that is certain to strike right at the vitals of the educa- 
tion of our boys. 

It is clear that it is a matter in any case of temporary adjustment. 
That is the reason why I would plead so strongly, and I cannot pos- 
sibly plead too strongly, for the retention of the threshold of 19. 

And may I say in this connection that I want to again call to your 
attention the fact that those distinguished men, many of whom are 
members of our organization, most of whom are, in fact, those edu- 
cators who have presented that particular point of view, not only did 
not speak for American education, but they spoke without any effort 
to discover what the thinking was in American education. They 
spoke, may I say, apart from an intimate contact with the bulk of 
it. And those are very important things. 

This is a very vital problem that cannot possibly be overestimated. 

Senator Morse. I can understand your point of view. There are 
three points connected with it that I want to ask you about, as a 
member of this committee. 

Am I correct in my analysis of your statement here today in saying 
the first thing that I better look at is whether or not the statistics 
that have been supplied us by the Military Establishment in regard 
to the available manpower pool needs to be very carefully reexamined 
by this committee ? 

Mr. McDonap. Senator Morse, if I were a member of the com- 
mittee, I should want to reexamine them, but I do not think that this 
case would rest on that at all. 

Senator Morse. Not to any degree at all? 

Mr. McoDonatp. Not to any degree at all, because I should think 
very definitely that the men are available for a temporary adjustment 
to this problem. And that hesitating to call certain categories for 
this brief period of time to permit the adjustment is, to my way of 
thinking, almost unthinkable, if the alternative is to call 18-year-olds. 

Senator Morse. When you say that the men are available to meet 
this temporary adjustment, you mean men are available within the 
19- to 26-year bracket, but from categories not included in the recom- 
mendations of the Defense Establishment ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. I think that may be true, Senator Morse; yes, sir, 
I think that may be true. 

Senator Morsg. To reexamine the figures on that basis, which leads 
me to the second question: It is your opinion then that rather than 
take the 18-year-olds, we should take a larger number out of the 
Reserves and out of the veteran groups, trying to select out of the 
veteran groups those that have had relatively short service, rather 
than those of long service, until we can get over this temporary adjust- 
ment, where we will be taking all 19-year-olds anyway. Is that 
your point ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I would not indicate what the category should be, 
but I would indicate a firm belief that we dip into those categories in 
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the best and most reasonable order, to cushion us through this period 
to the point where the taking of 19-year-olds suffices to maintain the 
establishment, just as well as would the taking of 18-year-olds. 

Senator Morse. Of course, the Defense Establishment tells us that 
through their witnesses before the committee either take 18-year-olds 
or take the vetérans, or the larger number of men in the Reserves, or 
the larger number of fathers. And what you are saying is if that 
is the only alternative given to the committee, you still say you ought 
to follow that course of action, rather than to take the 18-year-olds. 
That is the thesis of your argument, is it not? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Well, now, let me move into the other main point 
that I want to question you about, that is, this matter of deferment. 
Once you decide whether it is 18 or 19 years, then this question of 
deferment for college education comes up. 

You make a powerful case for the need of continuing to train edu- 
cated manpower in this country; but has your association prepared 
any suggested program for the use of these college facilities, as Sena- 
tor Stennis has pointed out several times in these hearings, in connec- 
tion with a couiliined military training educational program ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. There is at the present time being made 
a very thoroughgoing survey of all of the facilities. And it is a very 
detailed one in relation to all potential needs, not just apparent needs, 
but potential needs of the armed services for the use of these facilities 
in connection with any kind of program. We do not know, Senator 
Morse, that there is going on in the Defense Department effectively 
the converse of that, namely, the very careful study and delineation of 
the kinds of training that might be necessary, or might be given by 
these institutions. We assume, however, that that is the case. 

Senator Morse. Well, do the reports from the campuses of the 
country submitted to your office bear out the following observation that 
there are thousands of boys who are superior in their education po- 
tentialities, who just will not take a deferment, but insist upon en- 
listing because they do not want to be put in the class of the deferred, 
but who would, if you had a combined educational-military program, 
take their military service that way with pride, and feel that they 
really were contributing to the war effort, or the defense effort, but 
who never will agree to be deferred for educational purposes, if it 
means that their friends and associates are going to have to put on 
the uniform and go off? 

Mr. McDonatp. Senator Morse, that is not only true, but some of 
those are some of our very finest students, and very finest young men. 

I was greatly interested in the line of thinking that you projected 
this morning with respect to the possibility of some of these deferees 
being actually in uniform. There are, of course, some problems with 
respect to that. 

We had one such program in World War II. In general, may I 
say in passing, that the programs in which boys in uniform were sent 
to the campuses were not such as to commend themselves as being 
of very high quality educationally to most of the college faculties, 
but there was one program that was somewhat in line with the 
suggestion you made this morning, the V—12 program of the Navy. 
If some such device as the V-12 program might be utilized for the 
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purpose you have in mind, it might be used as a part of the machinery 
through which the so-called deferment might be made a policy. 

On that point, I think that something further would have to be 
worked out. Actually, as you undoubtedly know, or as it is apparent 
to us, the whole idea of accepting the notion of deferment apparently 
got into the thinking of the Defense Department very, very late. 
And, consequently, it was hastily injected into the bill. I do not 
know that they have fully thought out all aspects of it. 

One part of it I would like to call attention to, though. 

Under the V-12 program, these boys went directly into college 
programs as the ROTC boys do, without basic training. It would 
seem that the kind of program you have in mind would be of that 
nature, but I think that my statement would be that I think that 
that should be looked into very, very carefully. We would, certainly, 
be most happy to assist in trying to work out any such plan as that. 

We do believe that it is important that beyond the age of 19, that 
we have some bright minds going on a continuing flow. 

Senator Morsr. This question, and I will close, Mr. Chairman: 

Is it at all difficult for the educators of this country, through such 
an association as yours, to submit to this committee fairly reliable 
data showing, for example, the reasonable expectations of need in 
this country for chemists and biochemists, for engineers, for specialists 
in the field of electronics, for doctors, and dentists, and veterinarians, 
for all of the various specialized specialties that we know give us 
the present superiority that we have over our potential enemies, and 
the only superiority that we really have over them, as I said this morn- 
ing? Is it a difficult task for the educators of this country to submit to 
us the manpower needs of this country, we will say, for the next 10 
or 15 years in those fields, and then proceed with that basic data 
with a program for the training of these men in the colleges of this 
country, making use of the facilities that we presently have giving 
them military status, rather than deferred status? 

Is that such a gigantic problem that some lead us to believe every 
time some of us submit it to somebody in the Pentagon Building? 

Mr. McDona.p. It would be a diflicult problem in many ways. 
Some of the kinds of data you have suggested are already available. 
Some are not. It is a matter of pulling together the various sets of 
accumulated data, and then getting out to get the others. That would, 
of course, be within itself a huge job. And then the matter of coordi- 
nating all of the educational facilities would be another job. 

Senator Morsr. Yes. 

Mr. McDonatp. That would be difficult, but I would certainly, 
not want to put it in the category of impossible. It happens that a 
later witness before this committee is Dr. Trytten, who is, without 
question, as well informed as any person with respect to the person- 
nel needs in many of these scientific areas. So, he can give you bet- 
ter information with respect to actual need there. 

As to getting together these types of data, I see no reason why we 
should not be able to get together what is now available. 

Senator Morsr. Do you think I would be wrong, Mr. McDonald, 
if I said we could take judicial notice of the fact that a proposed 75,- 
000 group would not begin to suffice in meeting those needs ? 

Mr. McDonaup. Yes. Perfectly obvious. 
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Senator Morse. That this 75,000 figure that the Military Estab- 
lishment has set up here has to date, at least, been given no substan- 
tiation in this record as far as showing or coming anywhere near 
meeting the needs of this country for the training of men in the spe- 
cialized skills so essential to maintain our superiority over the Rus- 
sians. And I think it is about time that in this country we start 
talking directly about our needs in relation to Russia. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I think so, too. 

Senator Morse. Because, if we go to war, she is the one we are 
going to war with. And we had better start talking in terms of 
comparative strength with Russia and the countries she dominates, 
controls, and directs. Seventy-five thousand would not do the job; 
would it? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir, Senator Morse. The main stream from 
which we shall have to obtain the educated leadership of the Nation 
will not be the 75,000, but it will be from those boys who will have 
completed 2 years of college before they go into the service, and will 
thereby have gotten sufficiently deeply involved in it that there will 
be some possibility of their returning with a GI benefit bill. A 
substantial number of those will return. That will be our main 
stream. That will be our main stream, I repeat. 

Senator Morse. That is all. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. I think this gentleman has given us a very im- 
pressive and very exhaustive statement on the subject here that 
pertains particularly to his field. 

It may be that my questioning about it further would detract from 
it rather than add to it, but I do want to ask him a few questions. 

Referring to page 5, Mr. McDonald, of your paper, you give us 
the information here that the opinion of these educators, recogniz- 
ing the emergency, but still 81.25 percent of the college and univer- 
sity faculty opinion received in writing hold that the induction of 
students should not be before the end of the school year during 
which they reach the age 19. That was your tabulated result? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Right along close beside that we have a resolution 
presented the other day by the gentlemen who themselves oppose that 
age, but, nevertheless, section 4 of their resolution for the group of 
eductors felt that 19 was the proper age, unless there was a greater 
emergency. It is very striking to me that there is such a unanimous 
approval of that figure by what you might say is the rank and file. 
And this is Nation-wide, as I understand it, of your group. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. There is no question but that this repre- 
sents the actual thinking of these people. And there is a very good 
reason, Senator Stennis, and that is that there is all of the difference 
in the world between calling boys at the end of the school year when 
they reach 19 and calling them at the end of the school year when they 
reach age 18. There is all of the difference in the world. 

Senator Srennts. What is the reason now? What do they put that 
reason on? The American people are entitled to know. You give us 
that just the best you can. 

Mr. McDonatp. If we will look at the boys, the stream of boys grad- 
vating from the high schools of the United States, we will discover 
that approximately a third of them are 17 years of age when they 
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. 
graduate. It is from that 17-year-age group that the greater propor- 
tion of the college students come. 

If a person enter school when he is 6, he can complete the 12 grades 
of the public-school system, and then go to college, and he will be 18 
years of age then. 

Senator Hunt. When he enters. 

Mr. McDonatp. And, generally speaking, the percent of the age 
group that goes to college—this is quite true of boys—is represented 
by the younger portion of the age group, because it is, amuedie speak- 
ing, the brighter portion that has moved more rapidly through the 
elementary and secondary schools. Therefore, instead of the assump- 
tion that has been made, for example, by President Conant and others 
being true—namely, that boys reach 18; then they graduate from high 
school; then you can take them for 2 years, and then they go back to 
college—it is simply not correct. The majority of the persons who go 
to college are already in college at age 18. 

I will give you an illustration. In one of our larger State univer- 
sities 80 to 85 percent of the freshmen are 18 years of age. I mean 
freshmen boys. Twenty-five to thirty percent of the sophomores are 
18 years of age. They have not reached their nineteenth birthday. 
There is a substantial number in the junior classes, and a trickle in 
the senior classes. 

The truth of the matter is that, if your committee were seeking the 
age at which you could establish the best gap in terms of college 
attendance, it would be to take 17-year-olds. But then you would run 
into a very serious impact with the high schools, because while those 
who go to college graduate at age 17 or early 18, in the main, the aver- 
age at the high school, at the time the high-school graduates, is a 
little bit older, because those who move more slowly are, of course, the 
older ones. So that, if you were to take 17-year-olds, you would strike 
right at the heart of the high schools even more than you do by taking 
18-year-olds. 

There are still 260-some-thousand, as I recall the figure, of 18-year- 
olds in high school, but the 18-year-olds who are headed for college 
are already there, and they are well along with their college work. 

Senator Stennis. These questionnaires went out to those that teach 
in junior colleges and senior colleges and in the universities. They 
went to the people that are in contact daily with the young students; 
is that correct ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Srennis. Are there any considerations along religious 
lines, or religious influences, moral influences in training? What is 
the thinking of your group on that? What is the thinking of those 
that come in contact with the boys now? 

Mr. McDonatp. Our committees have not dug at that question speci- 
fically, but there have been many discussions in times past among our 
committees with respect to the comparative situations of the boy in 
the Army, the 18- and 19-year-old, and the boy on the campus. 

Of course, I take it that there is not even any basis of argument as 
to which of the two environments is superior. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; some argue that one is just as good as the 
other. Give us your thinking on it. 
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Mr. McDonatp. I would be glad to get some data to show the small 
percentage of college students who are involved in any kind of viola- 
tions of the law. I mean, you can get certain kinds of data here. 

Senator Srennis. I know. But I do not think that would control, 
because you have so many more men in the services. And it is a 
different group. I am talking about the general environment, the 
surrounding influences, not just in the colleges. Iam talking about the 
home and the home communities. 

Mr. McDonaxp. It seems to me, Senator Stennis, that the funda- 
mental factor is the stability of the environment; that is, if a boy 
at the age of 18 or 19 moves and has his being in an environment in 
which things are fairly firmly understood—that is, he has neighbors 
that he sees, or the same professors, if it be on the campus—he is a 
different kind of individual. All of us are, to some extent. But the 
young boy, especially, from the individual that he becomes, when he 
is cast into an entirely different kind of environment, that is character- 
ized by instability rather than stability. 

Senator Srennis. Well, generally speaking, that year, say, at home, 
from 18 to 19 gives him strength to withstand moral temptations; does 
it not, generally speaking, for the average boy ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I think there is no question about it., 

Senator Srennis. It stabilizes him; does it not? 

Mr. McDonap. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Srennis. And the religious influence continues on, the home 
influence, the religious influence of the community, not necessarily 
being in the church, but the influence of the community. Do not 
those things develop him along farther, according to your experience ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. I certainly quite agree. 

Senator Stennis. With all deferences to the services, they do have 
a chance to give him those influences; do they not ? 

Mr. McDonaup. I think that is true. Of course, I recognize, as 
you would, that as a matter of fact we have to get men in the Army, 
and that we simply have to create the best kind of environment we 
can, but it does relate to the question to taking 18-year-olds. 

Senator Stennis. That is what I am trying to get, so that we know 
what we are doing when we take them. 

Do you have any other points here? 

Senator Morse used the term yesterday that we must do more 
toward “marrying” the educational and military establishments on 
the long program. This bill has a universal military-training sec- 
tion in it, too. Do you think that this bill represents enough coordi- 
nation and cooperation there in the universal military-training pro- 
gram? Are you familiar with the bill that was introduced last year, 
and the year before on that line? 

Mr. McDonaxp. I think if we were facing, Senator Stennis, the im- 
mediate question of universal military training, that a very great 
deal of very intensive study would have to go into the possible rela- 
tionship between such a bill and its provisions, and the educational 
system of the country. 

As J read this bill, I find it is essentially a selective-service bill with, 
it seems to me, the idea of universal military training pretty much 
whipped into it as a cook might whip a little salt into something, per- 
haps, but for other purposes maybe to establish the foundation for 
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the consideration of universal military training continuously, or after- 
ward. 

We have read the bill and have given consideration to the bill, not 
its title, and we are thinking that if the committee should decide 
sometime to consider on its merits universal military training as such, 
as a means of building up a civilian reserve, instead of a “force-in- 
being, that you could, probably, give a much more intensive consid- 
eration to that in a different kind of setting. 

Senator Srennis. And, also, try to bring in the educational insti- 
tutions more; would you not? 

Mr. McDonatp. We should certainly, in the event, for example, 
that the committee were to consider a title IT to this bill which would 
move in the direction of universal military training as a tapering-off 
device, we should want in connection with any such proposal as that 
to go very fully and carefully into the relationship between that type 
of universal military-training bill and the educational system, but we 
do not read this bill and find it to be, in fact, a universal military- 
training bill. It is a selective-service bill, essentially. 

Senator Srennis. With this provision in there—that there shall be 
continuing 4 months’ service in all events—is that not about all 
covers ¢ 

Mr. McDonaxp. There is a provision here that would permit a 
training feature of it to be carried on by order of the President after, 

perhaps, the time it passed for a large force; but we take it that that 
2 not going to happen in this brief period of time—the next 3 or 4 
years—and we certainly would hope that, with a matter as important 
as this, this Congress would not enact anything in the nature of 10- 
year legislation on military policy. It would seem to. me that you 
would just be obliged to enact it on a much shorter-range basis. I 
would think that is one of the most fundamental considerations before 
the committee. We would have to experiment with many of these 
features before we would take a chance on affecting the whole life 
of the Nation, and particularly the whole educational life of the 
Nation, as deeply as would be the case through the adoption of a bill 
such as this. 

Of course, I realize that Congress would unquestionably want to 
look into the bill at the next session, anyway. 

Senator Srennis. You feel, then, as if this bill does not set up an 
effective universal military-training program, but a selective-service 
program ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. It seems to me to be a selective-service program 
with universal military training thrown into the title, and, also, as 
a sort of a little bit of wishful thinking in that section that permits it 
to be extended beyond a certain per iod ; but I have an idea that Con- 
gress would make a firm decision with. respect to universal military 
tr: aining as such before that time was reached. 

Senator Stennis. You and Senator Saltonstall discussed the men- 
available proposition. Were you arrying in mind the fact that you 

can get men enough now to produce this 3,462,000 men in the service 
without taking any veterans and without taking fathers and married 
men, and still have 416,000 left over. Is that the figure you have kept 
inmind? I mean by July 1, 1951; is that the figure’ you have in mind? 

Mr. McDonaup. The Defense Department ‘has set 3,462,000, as I 
recall the figure. 
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Senator Stennis. That is right. And still have 416,000 left over 
by July 1 this year. Is that the figure you have in mind ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I would say this: that obviously can be achieved 
by the taking of certain categories. What those categories 19 through 
25 would be, would have to depend upon an order of priority; but 
I would say this, that since in any case the adjustment is a purely 
temporary one for the next 2 or 3 years, at most, that whatever adjust- 
ment is necessary by way of dipping into those different categories in 
the pool would be necessary snd justified if the alternative were the 
taking of 18-year-olds, because that strikes the fundamentals of the 
strength of this country, whereas the disturbance of a person’s life for 
2 or 3 years, as disadvantageous as it may be, is not to be compared 
with the injury to the country that would come from the taking of 
18-year-olds. 

Senator Stennis. That is all. 

Senator Satronsraty. May I ask one more question, unless you 
were going to ask some? 

Senator Hunt. I will later. You may proceed. 

Senator Satronstratu. I only want to ask one question. 

In listening to your testimony, and your answers to the questions, 
I get the impression that you feel it is much wiser for a boy to be 
19 years of age; you feel it 1s very essential for a boy to finish his high 
school career, and that he may not be able, or, that only a third wil! 
finish it before 18. How do you feel if this bill were drafted in such 
a way that boys who finished their high school training career, they 
be taken if they are under 19, but in any event by the time they are 
19? Do I make myself clear? , 

Mr. McDonaup. With respect to the high school boys, yes; there 
are still some who have not graduated at age 19. 

Senator SauronsraLu. I understand that, but you have to put a 
stop-date on it some place. Assume that high school boy is finished 
before 19, or, in any event, at 19. How do you feel about that, as an 
individual, not as representing your association ! 

Mr. McDonat.p. It happens that some of our associations have 
studied that matter carefully. The American Association of Schoo! 
Administratives has studied it, and the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals have statements with respect to that, also. 

There is only a relatively small number of boys who would be 
involved who would need to, until the age 20, have completed high 
school. Of course, I brought out also, Senator Saltonstall, the matter 
of the impact on college attendance of the 18-year-old boy. 

Senator SauronstaLu. I probably did not make my question clear. 
You lay stress on the fact that a boy can finish high school. My 
question to you is this: As an individual, from your study, assume 
that this committee brought out in its bill that a boy should not 
be taken before one or two things have happened; either before he 
became 19 years of age, unless he finished his high school career be- 
fore that time; if he finished his high school career at 18 years and 
6 months, he would be taken; if he finished at 18 years he could be 
taken, but not taken before 18. 

How do you feel about that. 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir, because that would take 18-year-old boys 
who are in college, where the bulk are who are going to college. Tho 
bulk of the boys who are going to college are not in high school, but 
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in college, and have completed a substantial amount of their program 
in college already when they are 18. The 18-year-old boys, only a 
small portion of them, are in high school. They are in college. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. I thought you said only a third of the boys 
who reached 18—your figure was 80 to 85 percent. 

Mr. McDonatp. Of the freshman class in that large university who 
are 18-year-olds. 

Senator Sauronsraty. You play stress upon the fact that a boy 
should finish his high school career, if possible? 

Mr. McDonatp. I would say this, too—and I place upon it great 
stress—the importance of letting these people in college go to 19, 
because they would thereby finish two college years instead of just 
one. We know there is a vast difference. Our GI experience showed 
us that. You let him finish 2 years of college and you have a fair 
chance of getting him back. You let him be called earlier and not 
have any college, or have only 1 year of college, your chances are far 
less of getting him back, even with GL. 

Senator SauronsraLL. You emphasize the age of 19, regardless 
really, of where the boy may be educationally ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes. 

Senator Sauronsraty. You place the greatest stress on that as the 
best for the country ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes. 

Senator SaLronsTatu. For the best of the boys? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. The Chair wishes to acknowledge the presence of 
the Senator from Louisiana, the Honorable Russell Long, and say to 
you, Senator, that if you wish to participate in the discussions and 
ask any questions, we would be happy to have you do so. 

Senator Lone. Thank you, very much. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. McDonald, in your statement on page 5 you say 
there are, approximately 300,000 of the 18-year-olds in colleges. 
What percent of the 18-year-olds who are in high school, or have 
just finished high school does that 300,000 represent! Let me say 
this, too. You must surely be right, but it is rather startling to me 
to know that most of the college students are 18; for if a boy goes 
to school and finishes his 12 years, he is 18 then, when he is ready 
to start to college. So I do not quite understand. You must be right; 
you ought to know: but most of your freshmen are 18. 

Mr. McDonatp. Senator Hunt, if you will start with a boy when 
he is 6 years of age and go right up grade by grade, you will find he 
is in his first year of college when he is 18, if he is making a grade a 
year. You see, he is in his first year of college when he is 18, and that 
is the fact. 

Senator Hunr. You are assuming he starts in school immediately 
upon his sixth birthday. 

Mr. McDonatp. Before his seventh birthday. Now, of course, the 
basis of this thought, Senator Hunt, is the actual facts in the colleges. 
As I indicated, taking one of our large State universities as an illus- 
tration—and it is the same in any of the large State universities—80 
to 85 percent of the freshmen have not yet reached their nineteenth 
birthdays, and 20 to 25 to 30 percent of the sophomores have not yet 
reached their nineteenth birthdays. 
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Senator Hunr. That is very interesting information, I did not 
realize that. 

Mr. McDonatp. It seems to me, Senator Hunt, that the assumption 
that these boys were not in college yet is probably the reason why the 
idea of the drafting of the 18-year-olds has been so acceptable to some 
people. They are in college and already on the way. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. McDonald, you collected this information by 
questionnaire ¢ 

Mr. McDonatp. And by letter. 

Senator Hunt. The people to whom you addressed these question- 
naires and letters—have they had any opportunity really to make any 
study of this situation? I mean, did you explain to them that to raise 
the 314 million people we either had to take 18-year-olds or we had to 
take the veteran who had served maybe 3 to 5 years in the other 
world war, who was maybe 18 when he went in, or else you would have 
to take married men and thereby disrupt their homes, or you would 
have to go up into the higher ages. Was that explained in the letter 
when you sent out the questionnaire? 

Mr. McDonatp, Senator Hunt, most of these people have been in- 
volved in many conferences at which these matters have been dis- 
cussed. Not only that, but there has been a continuous flow of all 
kinds of information to them, and they are readers of the newspapers. 
I mean that they are far better informed with respect to these things 
than the average citizen would be, because they are that type of people. 

Then, many, many of them have actually sat on committees con- 
sidering these matters. In other words, the decision is a deliberate 
and very carefully worked out one on the part of a very large per- 
centage of them. 

Senator Hunr. Under your plan, Mr. McDonald, you would suggest 
that we take the boys out of school in their junior and their senior 
years. 

Let me ask you, do you not think it is better for the country if 
those boys be allowed to graduate and become of value to us from an 
educational viewpoint? Do you not think that is preferable, or do 
you think that is less preferable than taking the boys who have not 
reached that place yet and could not be of economic value to the 
Nation ? 

Mr. McDonap. Senator Hunt, if it were purely for 2 or 3 years, 
and if this whole thing were going to be over in 2 or 3 years, and we 
knew it absolutely, then I think you might give some consideration 
to placing greater value on permitting their juniors and seniors to 
finish; but actually we are not thinking in those terms at all. It seems 
to me that we are moving into a long-range kind of struggle. 

I would put it this way: If the necessary pool that would enable us 
to establish a continuing policy of taking them at the threshold of 
19—if that could be fully established without taking the juniors and 
seniors in college, then that would be splendid. But, if the choice is 
between taking the juniors and seniors in college and establishing a 
continuing policy of cutting off the 18-year-olds from college, then 
there just isn’t any question as to which is better for the country. It 
would be better to take the juniors and seniors without hesitation, be- 
cause that is only one class of juniors and one class of seniors, whereas 
we are going into every class of 18-year-olds from now on. 
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Senator Hunt. This is a long-range program, and if you continue 
to take just the juniors and seniors, you will never have any graduates. 

Mr. Dona We know this, and this is the fundamental basis, 
Senator Hunt, of this recommendation. We know if we can get these 
boys through 9 years of college—and most of them will be able to get 
2 years of “college, if you retain the present terms of the Selective 
Service Act, and if there are GI benefits, then we will be able to get a 
very substantial portion of them back after service. But we know 
if you take them at age 18, we will get a very much smaller proportion, 
and then you have killed us off both ways. You have killed the 
country off both ways, so far as higher education is concerned. There 
are many studies that ‘show that to be a fact. 

Senator Hunt. Now, Mr. McDonald, you discussed at some length 
whether we should utilize the 21 months or 27 months. I think one of 
the other Senators explained to you that by using the 21 months so 
much time is taken up 

Mr. McDonawp. Is lost. 

Senator Hunt (continuing). Is taken up in getting the young man 
inducted into the service, and with the furlough that he is entitled to, 
and getting him out of the service, and the transportation involved, 
and all of those things, so that he gets very little training. 

What I want to direct your attention to is that under the 27-month 
period 622,000 men will provide the same service as 800,000 men _ 
provide under 21 months, as you recommend. ie other words, by 
utilizing the 27-month period we will save 178,000 men for the civilian 
economy who can go ahead and finish their school, and go into 
industry, and do all of the many things that will need to be done 
during these trying times. Does that fact alter your thinking any on 
the 21- and 27-month problem ? 

Mr. McDonawp. Senator Hunt, we are not recommending 21 
months. Nor are we recommending 24 months. Our recommendation 
is that in deciding on the length of the service period some considera- 
tion be given to ‘its relationship to the interruption of the person’s 
education. So far as the interruption of education is concerned, a 
27-month period is as bad as a 30-month period. I do not know. 
Maybe it should be a 30-month period. But, we tried to point out 
that in a 27-month period that particular period is about as disad- 

vantageous as a 30-month period, and so far as the interruption to 
education is concerned, we are not opposed to any of those periods, 
or in favor of any of them. We think the gearing in of the length of 
the service period as effectively as possible to the interruption would 
be a worth while thing to do. 

Generally speaking, a 24-month period or a 30-month period would 
be much preferred over a 27-month period. 

I could see how it would really help. It might be it would have to 
be 27 or 30. 

Senator Hunt. I am quite interested, Mr. McDonald, in the differ- 
ence in testimony which you have given, as contrasted to that of 
educators who have appeared before us the other day. I shall just 
read one from the president of Johns Hopkins University: 

I believe that 18 is the most satisfactory period for the man and for the 
Nation. I believe that to interrupt university training and training for the 
trades is unsatisfactory. I think that service after completion of university 


training or after the development of a skill would affect our economy and dis- 
rupt the normal development of family life * * * 
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Let me ask you this question: There is a psychological change in 
a young man 7 21. Legally he then becomesa man. After arriving 
at the age of 21, naturally he then starts to think about having a 
home, and getting married, and getting into his life’s work. Taking 
the young man at 18, he is back, ready to go to school, before he reaches 
that psychological change in his life at 21. But, if you wait until 
he is 19 or 20 to take him, then when he returns he is over 21, and he 
thinks he is so old he should not go on to finish school, and there we 
lose him from the educated class. 

Mr. McDonaxp. No, sir. Senator Hunt, the one element in that 
statement to which I would take major exception is this: You do not 
get him back for college education. That is the point I have been 
trying to establish. You simply will not get these boys back with 
the most generous program of GI benefits that you can pass if you 
take them at age 18. 

We will have a good chance of getting him back if you let us keep 
him for 2 years of college, because then they will be far enough along. 

The experience of World War IT shows that very plainly. May 
I cite, if I can try to recall them, the results of a study made in Minne- 
sota? It was a study of the upper 16 percent of the high school gradu- 
ating classes of 1938. Approximately two-thirds of that group, of 
the upper 16 percent—and these are the brightest—went on to college 
immediately, and by 1947, as I recall the data, 50 percent of them 
had completed their college programs and some 8 percent of them 
had completed graduate or professional degrees. 

Now, a substantial portion of those who did not go to college im- 
mediately did later go to college, but of those only a very small per- 
cent ever graduated. Just a tiny percent. As I recall it, it was 12 
percent that ever graduated, and none ever took their graduate and 
professional degrees. 

What I am saying is this: If you take these boys at age 18 and 
then expect them to return to college after military service, you are 
just wrong. A substantial number will, but the great, great number 
of them will not do so. You can give them GI benefits, but they will 
not return. On the other hand, if you take them at age 19, at the con- 
clusion of the school year, when they become 19, then you have height- 
ened tremendously the chance that they will come back. 

Senator Hunt. Let me read you the testimony by Dr. James P. 
Baxter III, who represents some 614 colleges. Here is what he says— 
and being rather closely connected with an institution, I had the same 
experience : 

Everyone will tell you how wonderful the GI’s were, the best people we ever 
taught in American colleges. * * * More mature, more earnest, more ready 
to make the most of their opportunities. This deferment (of college education) 
for 2 years is going to make the average boy in college more mature and get 
more out of college when he gets through. 

There is a difference of opinion among you educators. 

Mr. McDonatp. There is a difference in the knowledge of the 
facts. I say that advisedly. I know President Baxter. 

With respect to the quality of the work of these boys, he is abso- 
lutely right. They are wonderful students. Here is the error in that 
line of thinking. 

You assume that these boys will come back, whereas the studies 
are sufficient to show that if you take them at age 19, you will get a 
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substantially larger, and much larger proportion of them back than 
if you take them at age 18. If you take these boys at age 18, then you 
simply are not going to get anything like as many of them back. 
They just are not going to come back in anything like as great num- 
bers, and that is the important point. Those who do come back are 
always advanced students. 

Senator Srennis. But the high quality of their work is lessened 
by the number who do not come back and their general average is 
lessened. 

Mr. McDona.p. The quality of the work of those who return after 
military service will be excellent. We know that. Whether you take 
them at 18 or 19. The difference will be that you will get many more 
of them returning if you take them at age 19 than at age 18, and that 
is the important thing. 

Senator Sattronstauu. In other words, the boy who has had 2 years 
will be more apt to come back than the boy who had 2 years in the 
military, but no college before it. 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir, Senator Saltonstall. That is the most 
important fact of all. 

Senator Lone. Can you tell us what percentage of boys never go to 
college ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. There would be, I suppose, around 70 to 75 
percent, Senator Long. 

Senator Lone. About 70 to 75 percent never go to college? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes; and that group contains many bright ones 
too. 

Senator Lone. What would your position be? Would there be any 
point in deferring those until 19 if they never go to college at all? Af- 
ter all, that is two-thirds of the boys who are 18. 

Mr. McDonatp. I do not see how you could legislate that. That 
would be class legislation, I suppose, to call one group at one age and 
another at another ; although you do make an exception with those who 
did not graduate from high school. Practically all selective service 
legislation does that. 

Senator Lone. The point I had in mind is that if a young man does 
not go to college—and that is the majority of them, or more than two- 
thirds—then fo you think it would be better, assuming the young man 
would get married around 20, do you think it would be preferable that 
the young man be drafted at 18 and serve 2 years before he is married, 
or do you think it would be better to wait? In other words, would it 
be better to have him go in at 18 and be through with his service at that 
time, rather than wait until he has to drag his wife around the coun- 
try from base to base with him, like a lot of them did? 

Mr. McDonatp. I would not be able to answer that question. Of 
course, a lot of them drag their wives around to college institutions too. 
That added a great deal, incidentally, to the life of the campus. 
Sometimes they would drag their wives and children to the campys, 
and they would even board them. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Chapman. 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Chairman, Dr. McDonald, I have been de- 
tained since 12: 30 in a meeting of the policy committee, so that I was 
not able to hear your prepared statement. I came in just a few minutes 
ago. You spoke of the fact that so many of the boys, after they serve, 
will not come back to college. 
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It is a fact, is it not, that such a large number of boys availed them- 
selves of the GI bill of rights that they overcrowded most of the col- 
leges and universities during the past several years, and that housing 
was a very serious difficulty in most of America’s colleges and uni- 
versities because so many of them did come back. 

Mr. McDona.pv. That was true, but that was a temporary thing. 

Senator Chapman, I brought out in my statement this simple fact: 
The total number of persons in college—the total number of boys in 
college as a result of the GI benefits and all other forms of encourage- 
ment was not sufficient to offset the loss that had been sustained in the 
drop in college enrollment during the war. That is not commonly 
known. - 

It is commonly assumed that the fact that the colleges were over- 
crowded temporarily when these boys from three to four generations, 
you might say, tried to crowd in there at one time, means that there 
was actually more college education. However, in the decade 1941 to 
1951, which includes both the war period and the GI educational 
benefits period, the total number of man-years of college completed 
in this country was substantially less—quite a great deal less than it 
would have been if there had been no war. That is a surprising thing. 

Senator CHarpMaNn. That is an interesting observation, and I shall 
read your complete statement with much interest. Dr. McDonald, the 
issue with which we are confronted is, How are we going to meet this 
requirement of 3,462,000 men in the immediate future? The issue is 
whether we shall induct the 18-year-old boys, or go into the ranks of 
the fathers and veterans, many thousands of whom were inducted at 
the age of 18 and served in World War II. Now, is it your position 
that we ought to take the veterans and fathers before we induct the 
18-year-olds? 

Mr. McDonatp. Senator Chapman, I would not say what groups 
ought to be taken, but I would say this very definitely : That the long- 
range welfare of the country requires, as I see it—that we dip into the 
available pool right now of whatever groups may have to be dipped 
into in order to get over this particular period of adjustment, to reach 
the point when the taking of 19-year-olds will mean precisely the same 
in sustaining the force that the taking of 18-year-olds would. 

I think the Committee on Selective Service, or someone else, would 
want to establish the order of the taking of those categories. 

Senator CuapMan. We have before us a definite and specific issue. 
Do you question that 3,462,000 men must be brought into the service? 

Mr. McDonat. In my own opinion, Senator Chapman, the only 
question would be whether that is large enough or not. 

Senator CuapmMan. In my opinion, the ceiling probably will be 
raised before this Congress adjourns. But, as old Grover Cleveland 
once said, it is a condition and not a theory that confronts us, and 
the question is, are we going to take the 18-year-old boys, as I said 
before, or take veterans, many of whom went into the other war at the 
age of 18, and other young men who in the meantime have acquired 
families and taken their position in the industrial and agricultural 
life of the country. 

That is the issue, and we would like to know what your position 
ane Sere of your great organization is on that subject, because that is 
the issue. 
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Mr. McDonat. Our position is this, very definitely : That from the 
available pool of men 19 through 25 under selective service—— 

Senator CuapMan. And we know how many we can get from that. 

Mr. McDonap. They should take as much as necessary. 

Senator Cuarpman. We will get about 800,000. We have taken 
them. 

The next question after we take 800,000 out of that pool of those 
between the ages of 19 and 26 is this: We have three classes to draw 
from. The 18-year-old boys, the veterans and the fathers. Now, 
that is the issue, and that is what we are asking about. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I would say that among those in that pool with 
the 18-year-olds you should obtain the necessary men. 

Senator CHarMAN. That means the veterans and fathers? 

Mr. McDonatp. [ do not know that it does. 

Senator CHarpMaANn. That is the question. That is'the issue. There 
is just one issue on that question: Whether we are going to take vet- 
erans of the last war, many of whom served at the age of 18 when 
they were inducted by the Government and brought in under selective 
service, or whether we will take the 18-year-olds now. That is the 
only issue we are interested in on that point. We have already taken 
800,000 out of your 19 to 26 group. 

Mr. McDonatp. There are a great many people 19 to 25 years of 
age, Senator Chapman, who are not in the Armed Forces at this 
moment. We have them by the thousands on the campus, and we 
have them in many, many draft boards, 

Senator Cuapman. If they are mentally and physically qualified 
then they will probably be among those 800,000 we are going to take 
between the ages of 19 and 26 before we take either 18-year-old boys 
or fathers or veterans. 

We have to make that choice because that is what remains to us. 
Are we going to take the 18-year-old boys, or the veterans and fathers, 
to make up the remainder which it is necessary to raise in order to 
meet that minimum requirement of 3,462,000? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Senator Chapman, you have asked me to answer 
a hypothetical question. 

Senator CuapMan. No. I have asked a very definite and specific 
question. You have on one side a pool of fathers and veterans, and 
on the other side a pool of 18-year-olds. Nobody disputes we will 
have to go on one side of that line or the other. On which side do 
you recommend we induct them from? 

Mr. McDonaup. Let me answer your question—and this is a definite 
answer, I assure you, sir. 

Senator CHapmMan. Thank you. That is what I am hoping for. 

Mr. McDona tp. First, I would call all of those who are single non- 
veterans, and who can pass the test. 

Senator CHAPMAN. ee mean, regardless of age? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, I mean 19 to 25 years old. 

Senator CuHapman. We are already assuming we have taken those 
800,000 out of that group before we are confronted with this issue. 
We have taken 800,000 out of the group from 19 to 26. Then, to get 
the remainder of them we either have to take the 18-year-olds or draft 
the fathers and veterans. That is the issue, and there is nothing 
hypothetical about that. 
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Mr. McDonatp. I think you are away ahead of me, Senator Chap- 
man, because I know there are many of those 19 to 25 inclusive who 
have not been taken, and I would start with those. 

Senator Cuapman. They are going to come in those 800,000 we are 
already going to take. 

Mr. McDonap. All right. Go on beyond that and you have noth- 
ing left except to take veterans and fathers. 

Senator Cuapman. That isright. Veterans and fathers on the one 
side, and 18-year-olds on the other side, because we are going to get 
800,000 out of the ranks of the 19-to-26-year-old boys. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I would say the answer to that question would be 
this: Whatever number may be required to get us to the point where 
taking the 19-year-olds means exactly the same for sustaining the 
forces as taking the 18-year-olds, ought to be taken without question, 
because it is a temporary adjustment. 

Senator CHapmMan. You mean out of the ranks of fathers and 
veterans? 

Mr. McDonaxp. If you have to get to those groups, without question. 

Senator Cuarman. You would take them before the 18-year-olds. 
Is that the answer? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Definitely, sir. 

Senator CuHarMan. Because after you get through drafting your 
800,000 out of your 19 to 26 age group, the first 18-year-olds called 
will be 18 years and 11 months. The next will be 18 years and 10 
months. Then those 18 years old and 9 months, and 18 years old and 
8 months, and 18 years old and 7 months. 

So that, as a practical matter—the generals have assured us—prac- 
tically all the 18-year-olds who would be drafted under this plan would 
be approximately 181% years old before they take their basic training. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I would want to do this, Senator Chapman: | 
would want to be sure—very sure—that every single person who could 
actually be used in the armed services had been taken. Every single 
nonveteran. I would want to be sure of that. 

Senator CuapMan. Between the ages of 19 and 26? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes. 

Senator CuapMANn. That is provided for, and there are 800,000 of 
those, and we are still short. We have to get them either out of the 
fathers and veterans, or the ranks of the 18-year-olds. 

Senator Stennis. May I suggest the witness may have in mind some 
of these IV—F’s and some of these nonfather nonveterans whom your 
question has skipped. Iam just suggesting he may have that in mind. 

Senator CHApMAN. What are you going to do with your IV-F’s? 
We are talking about men for the armed services—men capable men- 
tally, physically and morally to serve in the armed services. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I think the Defense Department indicated that 
the standards that they have used heretofore are not very realistic. 
General Hershey made several remarks on that. 

Senator CHapMAN. We heard all the testimony. 

Senator Satronsratu. Before Senator Chapman came in, did you 
not respond to a very similar question of mine wherein you said you 
believed there would be less difficulty if temporarily, until we built up 


to the 3,462,000 men, we would take the older groups of nonveteran 
fathers and veterans, rather than the 18-year-olds, and then, when we 
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built that up, we would go into the 19-year-age group and keep it filled 
up? 
Mr, McDonap. Yes, Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SattonstTaLu. Was that your answer? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuaprMan. In other words, you would take the fathers and 
veterans before the 18-year-olds? 

Mr. McDonatp. If necessary. 

Senator CuapMan. That is all. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. Could I ask a question too, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator CHapMAN. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. On the basis of the experience we had with the 
drafting of 18-year-olds through World War II, is there not available 
somewhere, some objective data that will show us what happened to 
those 18-year-olds in respect to their subsequent education, and what 
happened to them in respect to the argument as to the influence of the 
Army upon them, and their morals ? 

Mr. McDona.p. There are no studies right now, Senator Morse. 
We do have figures to show what the total amount of college education 
was, as compared with what it would have been. We have those stud- 
ies, but we do not have figures that break down to show these influences 
that you are talking about. 

We do know this: The figures show this further thing: That among 
those who were called at 18 there was a far less heavy return to college 
than among those who had already gotten pretty deeply involved in 
college. That is the thing that concerns us now. 

Senator Morse.I will close with this: I think it would be very 
helpful to this committee, if they are available, if we could have 
brought together every single graduate paper or thesis, or study that 
has been made upon the 18-year-olds of World War II who were 
drafted, because it just seems to me that such objective data are the 
things we need right now in determining this issue of the 18-year-olds. 

I say that because there we have a whole body of experience from 
some time in 1942, I think it was, when we began taking 18-year-olds. 
We got that whole body of experience behind us, and I think it is the 
best evidence. As we lawyers say, it is the best evidence that could 
be made available to this committee. 

If somebody ‘would feed into us whatever studies have been made of 
the 18-year-olds in World War II, I would feel I would be in a better 
position to decide the issue. 

Mr. McDonaxp. That would require the bringing together of two 
kinds of data. One kind we can get without any question at all, and 
that is the data of the work of these people in colleges; but we cannot 
always have the information as to the age at which the boy was 
inducted. In other words, we can get the records of the Veterans’ 
Administration, but we cannot get the records of the particular boy 
relating to the age he was when he was inducted. 

We know where he stood in college—and the further along they 
were in college, the more likelihood there was of their returning. 

Senator Morse. I may be asking for negative evidence, and that is 
not what I want. But I am saying that it would seem to me if all the 
serious weaknesses of drafting 18-year-olds can be factually supported, 
then we ought to find a basis for those arguments in the body of 
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material that must be available somewhere in respect to our experience 
in World War II. We drafted them then. 

Now, did they suffer more from the standpoint of this moral factor? 
Did they suffer more from the standpoint of education? Did they 
suffer more physically? Is the record of the 18-year-olds such that 
on the basis of that experience we should not vote now to draft them 
in this period of emergency? Because, let me tell you that I think 
right today you are in as great a period of emergency as you were on 
the morning of December 7, 1941. 

Mr. McDona.p. We have data on one aspect of that, but that is a 
very important one. That is their likelihood of returning to college 
after military service. We know that with the GI bill not as many 
returned to college as would have been in college if their education 
had not been interrupted. That is contrary to the common assump- 
tion, but we have data on that. 

The second thing we know is that the further along they were in 
college, the more hkely they were to return. There is a substantial 
difference. 

It is those two things, Senator Morse, that are in terms of facts 
that lead us to believe it is of fundamental importance to this country 
not to take the 18-year-olds, if, by a temporary adjustment, we can 
get to a point where we sustain the Armed Forces with 19-year-olds. 

Senator CuHapman. Would you expect to carry on that policy 
indefinitely in a long-term program ? 

Mr. McDonavp. Short of all-out war. 

Senator CHArMAN. Continuing the exemption of 18-year-olds? 

Mr. McDonat. No. 

Senator CHapman. I mean, referring them ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes. 

Senator CuHapmMan. Thank you. 

Senator Lone. In regard to your answer to Senator Chapman’s last 
question, I would like to ask a question, sir. The answer you gave to 
Senator Chapman would require this, and I was wondering about it. 
I have wondered what the veterans’ attitude would be about this. I 
understand your position is as an educator. Let us say here is a 
veteran who was taken in at 18. He served for 3 years, until he was 
21. Possibly he married at 22, and at 25 your proposal would take 
him back in again for two more years, and give him a total of 5 years 
of service for his country, in order to increase the probability that 
another young man who is 18 now might not go in or at least might 
feel like going back to college after serving his country for 2 years. 

Mr. McDona.p. Senator Long, I do not have the faintent expecta- 
tion you would have to dip into veterans like that. In fact, I think 
te suggest that is not looking right straight at this thing, for the 
reason that I would say this: First of all, I would take all of the non- 
veterans available in the 19-through-25 pool. And, if I may be per- 
mitted to have a personal opinion, I am of the opinion that it would be 
possible with reasonable rejection standards to fill your quota of 
3,462,000. I have studied the data, and that is a personal opinion. 

The gentlemen of this committee have to decide it, but I want to 
make the record clear there because I do not believe you will have 
to do it. 
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However, I will say this: If you have to go and take your fathers 
who are nonveterans, first of all I would take the nonfather non- 
veterans—the ones who are married. I do not think I see any reason 
on earth why her should not be taken if this requires adjustment of 
us. Then I would say—exercising the best judgment possible—dip 
into whatever categories of that pool seem to be the most logical to be 
dipped into. But, I want the record to show very plainly I do not 
believe for a moment it is necessary to‘take these veterans with long 
terms of service. 

Senator Long, we have gotten together all of the data that are 
available from any source, and studied them, and pored over them 
with our statisticians, and our mathematicians. We do not want to 
be put into the position of saying that you either take the 18-year-olds 
or take the veterans with 4 or 5 years of service, because the figures do 
not sustain any such assumption. 

Senator Morse. Dr. McDonald, if the Senator from Louisiana will 
permit me to interrupt, when you expressed your personal opinion 
] was glad to hear you do it, but it seems to me, however, that we get 
back to a question I asked you earlier. You did not seem to agree 
with me in that matter, as to whether or not we ought to question ‘this 
800,000 figure in the Pentagon Building. You kind of left me on that 
one. 

Mr. McDona.p. Senator Morse, may I go back in order to hit 
that squarely? Senator Morse, I should not want our case to rest 
upon any such basis as that, because unfortunately the Pentagon 
does not let me take my statisticians and my accountants and others 
in there. 

Senator Morse. What you are telling me is that if you were in 
my seat you would look at that figure a long time ¢ 

‘Mr. McDonap. You bet your life I w ould. 

Senator Morse. I am glad I got it that way in the record, because 
you did not leave it that way in the record. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I would look at those with the closest scrutiny. 

May I say this, Mr. Chairman—and this, I think, goes for every 
person who has any position of responsibility in our organization, 
and especially the staff in Washington. We have observed this 
Congress, and we have been increasingly impressed—increasingly— 
with the fact that the members of committees studied bills, and - they 
get every bit of information they can. It does us good to realize 
that policy is actually worked out by these congressional commit- 
tees, because we feel from our own experience a confidence in the de- 
cision that you set beyond the level of confidence we could ever 
achieve if the decisions were in any administrative agency. 

So I would certainly, Senator Morse, probe very deeply into those 
if I were a member of this committee, because I just do not believe 
we will have to take any veterans. I just do not believe you will 
have to doit. I do not believe you will have to take a one. 

Senator Srennis. To complete the record on that point of those 
figures, Mr. Chairman, let me point out that we have 630,000 men 
between the ages of 19 and 26 who are nonveterans, and they are 
exempt under present procedure, or deferred under present proce- 
dure of the Defense Department because they have dependents; 290,- 
000 thereof have only their wives as dependents, and 346,000 have 
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wives and 1 or more children. So, there are your 630,000 right there, 
in addition to the figures that have been mentioned. 

Senator Cuapman. Are there any other questions? 

(No response.) 

Senator Cuapman. Dr. McDonald, we appreciate your appear- 
ance here and were glad to have the benefit of your expression of 
opinion here. 

Mr. McDonatp. I am most grateful for the opp erante to pre- 
sent what I again say are the studied views of the bulk of American 
educators, and not my own. 

Senator Morse. I am going to say, Mr. McDonald, that I am 
going to find out if we cannot get a lot more women in the service to 
occupy some of these desks, in order to relieve some of these men 


from desk work. 

Mr. McDonatp. I say that too, sir. 

(In response to a letter from the chairman of the subcommittee 
dated January 25 to Dr. Earl J. McGrath, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, Federal Security Agency, for the views of the 
United States Office of Education regarding the issues raised by the 
testimony of Dr. Ralph McDonald, there is inserted at this point 
Dr. McGrath’s reply of January 31, 1951, together with a staff memo- 
randum supporting his comments :) 


FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1951. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: Replying to your letter of January 25, 1951, I am 
pleased to submit the views of the United States Office of Education regarding 
issues raised by the testimony of Dr. Ralph McDonald before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee of the United States Senate 
on January 24. Attached is a staff memorandum which supports my comments. 

The question of the possible impact of S. 1 on education is one very important 
consideration, but there are broader matters within which the decisions must 
finally be made. Since half of America’s boys leave school before reaching high 
school graduation, only half are directly concerned in the effect of S. 1 upon 
high school graduation. And since only half of the boys finishing high schoo! 
normally go on to college, only one-fourth of American men are directly involved 
in the impact of S. 1 upon higher education. 

I wish to comment on four specific issues raised in the testimony under review: 

A. What will be the impact of S. 1 on secondary and higher education? 

The number of male high school graduates will be reduced by about 41,000 
annually (7.5 percent of the high school graduates). The number of males 
entering college will be 72,000 less than normal in 1951 (a reduction of 25 per- 
cent in the freshman class), with further reductions in the two following years, 
and with a possible ultimate return to approximately normal figures as returning 
veterans enroll in college. The psychological effect of the enactment of S. 1 is 
not readily predictable, but, on balance, its effect may not necessarily be damag- 
ing and may possibly be reassuring. 

B. Is 27 months a suitable period of service, as far as its interruption of educa- 
tion is concerned? 

While 27 months is, educationally, an awkward period, the length of the term 
of service should be fixed primarily on the basis of considerations other than 
the academic calendar. 

C. Should potential rejectees have opportunity for voluntary rehabilitation? 

We believe that young men rejected for physical or because of illiteracy 
reasons should have an opportunity for rehabilitation. 

D. Should scholarships be provided for the needy among those put on inactive 
duty as students? 
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Some form of scholarship aid, in my opinion, should be made available to 
inductees who are selected for college education but who do not have the means 
to pay for such education. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ear. J. McGratH, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 


STAFF MEMORANDUM ON CERTAIN ISSUES RAISED IN THE TESTIMONY OF Dr. 
RALPH McDONALD 


GENERAL ACCOUNT 


In discussing the impact of the proposed legislation (S. 1) on secondary and 
higher education, we are considering a segment of the population—not the entire 
population. Only half of American males graduate from high school and only 
half of these go on to enter college. Therefore, the impact of S. 1 upon the 
continuing education of American youth is relevant only for that half of the 
males who graduate from high school. Secondly, the interruption of post-secon- 
dary academic careers is relevant to only one-fourth of American males. The 
question of the age of induction, and other matters, as they affect high-school 
graduation and college entrance, must therefore be considered as vitally inypor- 
tant, but as applying to considerably less than the total numbers eligible for 
induction. 


SPECIFIC COMMENT 


1. What will be the impact of the proposed legislation on secondary and higher 
education ? 

Office of Education estimates show that under present laws and regulations, 
about 15,000 men are subject to induction before graduating from high school 
at the end of the academic year in which they have reached their twentieth birth- 
day. If S. 1 were enacted, an additional 41,000 would be subject to induction 
before graduation due to the lowering of the age of eligibility for induction by 
1 year. On the basis of these estimates, if S. 1 were to become law the effect 
on high-school graduates and upon college entrants can be shown. 


Tentative estimated educational status of males who, under normal circum- 


stances would be graduating from high school, as affected by S. 1 (as of July 
1, 1951) 


Left school before graduating from high school__.-____- bai 491, 000 


559, 000 
293, 000 
Normally expecting to go to college 266, 000 
Physical rejects entering college___— 
ROTC, NROTC, AROTC stmmpildokisce Sy SD 
Ok y SU I RU i cscs sats cinta cts chap chica eles awiaeninea ~ 75, 000 
World War II veterans 25, 000 


Bptueey encering colleen: fell T0514. 2 2 ~ 1 ns ioe 216, 000 


Shrinkage in college entrants due to S. 1 (18.8 percent) 50, 000 


The foregoing estimates make possible a summary of the approximate impacts 
on secondary and higher education ofS. 1 at the level of high-school graduation 
and at college entrance. 


78743-—51——_53 
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Estimated educational loss in 1951 if S. 1 is enacted 


Under | 
existing taken 
laws and Under 8. 1 


Loss due to S. | 








| regulations Number li Percent 
— | _ }— + 
Graduating from high school __.- ere ; 559, 000 | 518, 000 41, 000 7 
Entering college ; ge ie Ea a ete 266, 000 216, 000 50, ive 18,8 


. 1 would apparently mean a cut of approximately 7.5 percent in the number 
an males annually graduating from high school. Instead of about 50 in every 100 
boys graduating from high school, as under “normal conditions,” Only about 
46 or 47 in every 100 boys would finish high school under 8. 1. The reduction 
in the number of high-school graduates in the future might be pardally offset 
by efforts of older boys to catch up to their normal age-group at graduation, 
rather than be industed at the end of the year in which they reach age 19, 
The loss of entering college freshmen would probably be greater in 1952 than in 
1951 and would also probably again be greater in 1953, due to the absence of 
returning World War II veterans in the freshman classes. After 1953-54, how- 
ever, the numbers of returning veterans will once again begin to be felt in the 
colleges. And even though, in the long run, the loss in total numbers of men 
entering college and graduating may be corrected by returning veterans, there 
will be a reduction in college graduations during the middle years of the present 
decade. This loss could be a serious handicap on the Nation’s civilian and mili- 
tary strength. 

Such a reduction in college enrollments can be countenanced only if the man- 
power situation of the Nation is serious enough to warrant making inroads on 
higher education which may be felt over a generation. In particular, reduction 
in college enrollments will be cumulatively serious if returning veterans do not 
subsequently offset the numbers lost to higher education because of induction be- 
fore college entrance. Probably the decision as to educational benefits for vet- 
erans will affect the size of veterans’ enrollments in colleges in future years. 

As to the possible psychological effects upon high-school seniors resulting from 
lowering of induction age from 19 to 18, opinions differ. But certainly it will be 
agreed that indefiniteness places the boy in an unconscionable position. The 
primary psychological hazard of the present situation, as far as a high-school 
boy’s frame of mind is concerned, lies in the indefiniteness of the future before 
him. SS. 1 is calculated to correct that defect in the prevailing situation, replac- 
ing it with an orderly pattern of expectation. .There is no final reason to con- 
clude that most high-school boys would be unable to adjust their minds to a 
definite period of military training and service when once it is known with 
finality what that period is. 

Quite apart from the age of induction (whether 18, 19, or some other) there 
is another question involved in the impact of universal military training and 
service upon higher education, a question which is of at least equal importance. 
In view of the fact that there is no guaranty that prolonged full-scale hostilities 
may not break out, it would appear unwise to gamble on the contingency that 
there will be veterans returning to the colleges at all times. Over the long haul 
at least a significant minimum of men must continually be passing through the 
colleges, universities, and technical and graduate schools as insurance against 
the onset of full-scale hostilities. Here lies the final justification of the proposal 
(incorporated in S. 1) to put 75,000 men on inactive duty status as students. 
It is not the purpose of this part of the bill to soften the impact of S. 1 upon 
college enrollments or to insure a long-run production of college graduates in 
normal numbers. Neither of these purposes will, as a matter of fact, be ade- 
quately served by S. 1, because enrollments will fall for the next 3 years and 
because new legislation to provide veterans’ educational benefits would be needed 
if veterans’ education is to be anticipated in numbers sufficient to compensate 
for temporary losses. But the purpose of S. 1, in setting aside 75,000 men annu- 
ally, is to maintain in any contingency, a minimum essential flow of men in 
education, training for the professions and technical pursuits for which higher 
education is essential. 

2. From the standpoint of education, is 27 months an acceptable period of 
training and service? 
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Whether or not 27 months is the optimum period of training and service is 
a matter to be decided primarily on grounds other than educational convenience. 
And no matter what the length of the cycle may be, it is believed that colleges 
and universities will stand ready to make adjustments which will permit return- 
ing veterans to have access to higher education at several points during the 
academic year. If no such adjustments were made in academic calendars, the 
27-month period would make little sense educationally. 

Administrative convenience and economy of instruction call for an academic 
year in which most students enter late in September and go through the year 
together, but tradition can be modified if an urgent national emergency requires 
it. Experience under two world wars demonstrates that college administrators 

and professors are extraordinarily ready to lay aside their own comfort and 
convenienc ‘e in order to fit the necessities of an eme rgency situation. 

8. Should opportunity for voluntary rehabilitation be afforded to men who 
thereby may be able to meet induction standards? 

While the numbers of educational rehabilitants in each successive age group 
will be small, the Office of Education is ready with a program to aid the States 
and local school systems in the rehabilitation of functional illiterates. 

4. Should scholarship aid be given to men among the 75,000 on inactive duty 
as students who could not attend college without such aid? 

If it is wise to maintain a minimal essential flow of men through the colleges, 
financial strictures must not be permitted to cut off or to restrict that flow. Not 
merely as a matter of individual equity, but primarily as a requirement of the 
national interest, scholarship aid must be supplied. 

Senator CHapMAN. Senator Saltonstall, who has been present at 
yractically all of the hearings on this subject, asked me to state that 
he had to go to his Policy “Committee for a meeting when he left 
here. He regretted sine erely that he could not hear Dr. Thomas and 
Dr. Trytten ‘and the other witnesses who are to appear. He asked 
me also to read into the record, after the statement made by Dr. Me- 
Donald, a letter from the headmaster of Phillips Exeter Academy 
at Exeter, N. H. 

The letter reads as follows: 








PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
Exeter, N. H., January 22, 1951. 


THE 


Hon. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, 
Senator from Massachusetts, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar SENATOR SALTONSTALL: I am addressing this letter to you as a member 
of the Armed Services Subcommittee of the Senate now holding hearing on S. 1, 
the Department of Defense bill which seeks a wise solution to our current man- 
power problems. It has seemed to me that most of the testimony thus far has 
come from the armed services and from the colleges, and that those connected 
with secondary schools (which have a vital stake in this matter) should be 
heard before the hearings are closed. 

I write as an individual and speak for no one but myself; but as principal 
of a large boys’ high school and as father of two sons soon to be affected, I 
have the following convictions: 

There is a serious condition of affairs in the world which may be with 
us for a good many years to come. We are bound to accept, however reluctantly, 
the opinion of our military leaders that we must at present aid for a target 
of 3% to 4 million men in the Armed Forces, if the right, as we believe it, is 
to prevail. 

2. We can find this manpower either by drafting young married men and 
veterans, or we can find it by drafting 18-year-olds. Neither alternative is 
pleasant, but I believe the later is preferable. 

3. A law providing for the drafting of 18-year-olds will put heavy and unusual 
responsibilities on the secondary schools and on the parents of inductees. It 
will also lay a very heavy and unusual responsibility on the military services. 
t will especially require considerable sacrifice on the part of the boys concerned. 
Educations will be interrupted, careers will be changed, plans of all sorts will 
be deferred. Nevertheless, I believe in such a law and think that the character 
of young Americans is such that they will handle themselves creditably in 
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military camps and units, provided the armed services treat them as youngsters 
ready to serve effectively and accept responsibility cheerfully. If properly 
administered, I even believe that this can be a valuable experience for young 
men. They know that we must be ready to fight, not only for high ideas but 
for our lives—for our lives as well as for our way of life. 

4. I favor the provisions in the bill for deferment of 75,000 men per year 
to engage in study or research in medicine, engineering, and the humanities, 

5. Such a law, if passed, will mark a departure from traditional policy which 
I regretfully believe is necessary. But, if it will contribute to the survival of 
freedom and if, once the present tensions are relieved, we readjust the law 
promptly to changes in the world situation, we need not fear it. 

6. We can do nothing about this problem or we can make an all-out effort. 
Neither course of action seems wise at present. The proposed bill, which is 
a compromise between these two extremes, will create a reservoir of trained 
manpower. It will provide us a garrison without making us a garrison state. 

7. Finally, if this bill becomes law, I believe that we must couple with it in 
some way a great international effort to combat disease, poverty, and ignorance, 
We must not be judged only by such negative self-insurance as UMST will pro- 
vide. We must place renewed emphasis on the constructive means whereby, 
both physically and spiritually, we are known to stand for positive action. 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIAM G. SALTONSTALL, Principal. 

Senator Cuapman. The next witness on the program was Dr. M. H. 
Trytten, of the Office of Scientific Personnel, National Academy of 
Sciences, and the National Research Council. 

After him the committee had expected to call Dr. Charles A. 
Thomas, the Chairman of the Scientific Manpower Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Security Resources Board. Since Dr. Thomas 
finds it necessary to leave for St. Louis on a train this afternoon, we 
hope Dr. Trytten will excuse us if we call Dr. Thomas first. 


Dr. Thomas, you may proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF DR. CHARLES A. THOMAS, CHAIRMAN, SCIENTIFIC 
MANPOWER ADVISORY COMMITTEE, NATIONAL SECURITY 
RESOURCES BOARD, ACCOMPANIED BY HARRY A. WINNE, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 


Dr. Tuomas. Senator Chapman and Senators, as you know, my 
name is Charles Allen Thomas. I am the executive vice president 
of the Monsanto Chemical Co. and Chairman of the Scientific Man- 
power Advisory Committee, recently appointed by the Chairman of 
the National Security Resources Doane I believe you have a copy 
of my statement in front of you. I brought with me Mr. Harry A. 
Winne, vice president of the General Electric Co., whom you prob- 
ably know, and asked him to stand by me and answer any of the ques- 
tions you asked. 

Senator CHapMaAn. We will be glad to have Mr. Winne also. 

Dr. Tuomas. Two members of the committee are with me and will 
assist me in answering questions which you may have. Although I 
am sure that you already know them, let me introduce Dean J. Doug- 
las Brown, dean of the faculty at Princeton University, and Mr. 
Harry A. Winne, vice president of the General Electric Co. 

The other members of the committee are: Mr. Chester I. Barnard, 

resident of the Rockefeller Foundation and General Educatiou 

soard; Dr. Vannevar Bush, president of Carnegie Institution of 
nee Dr. Ralph Connor, vice president of Rohm & Haas Co., 
Philadelphia; Mr. E. L. DeGolyer, of DeGolyer & MacNaughton, 
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Dallas; Gen. Jacob L, Devers; President Lee A. Du Bridge, of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; President Gordon Gray, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; Admiral Ben Moreell, board chairman 
and president of Jones & Laughiin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; and 
President J. C. Warner, of Carnegie Institute of Technology; and 
Dean J. Douglas Brown, dean of the faculty of Princeton University. 

The committee was charged by Mr. Symington with the job of as- 
sisting him in working out for the President manpower policies for 
the most efficient and strategic use of our scientists and engineers. 
This job includes not only determining how those who are already 
trained can contribute most to the strength of the country, but also 
how we can increase the supply of specially trained people to meet 
the growing needs of both industry and the military. 

The committee has studied these questions with great care and has 
come together for a number of meetings during the last month. Asa 
result, we have prepared a report entitled “Plans for the Development 
and Use of Scientific Manpower,” and I have submitted this report 
to Mr. Symington. I have a copy with me which can, if you wish, be 
added to the record. 

Senator CuarMan. I will be glad to have it included. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


PLANS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER RECOMMENDED BY 
THE SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY 
RESOURCES BoaRrD 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Chester I. Barnard, president, Rockefeller Foundation and General Education 
Board 

J. Douglas Brown, dean of faculty, Princeton University 

Vannevar Bush, president, Carnegie Institution of Washington 

Ralph Connor, vice president, Rohm & Haas Co. 

Everette L. DeGolyer, DeGolyer & McNaughton 

Jacob L. Devers, General, United States Army (retired) 

Lee A. Du Bridge, president, California Institute of Technology 

Gordon Gray, president, University of North Carolina 

Ben Moreell, chairman of the board, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 

J. C. Warner, president, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Harry A. Winne, vice president, General Electric Co. 

Charles Allen Thomas, chairman, executive vice president, Monsanto Chemical 
Co. 


JANUARY 138, 1951. 
Hon. W. Stuarr SYMINGTON, 
Chairman, National Security Resources Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SyMiIneton: As chairman of the Scientific Manpower Advisory Com- 
mittee, which you appointed on December 18, 1950, I have the pleasure to trans- 
mit herewith some recommendations of the committee which are set forth in a 
plan for the development and use of scientific manpower. The committee be- 
lieves that the proposed plan is realistic and gives due weight to interests which 
are or may be conflicting. 

The paramount manpower needs of the Armed Forces are recognized by the 
committee as well as the fact that in modern warfare military manpower is 
almost valueless without munitions and other matériel. It is also recognized 
that industry cannot produce munitions, matériel, and other essential civilian 
goods unless it has an adequate share of scientific manpower. 

The committee recognizes the high importance of the rights of individuals as 
well as of their responsibilities to the Nation and has endeavored to keep to a 
minimum any interference with the freedom of choice which is such an integral 
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part of our traditions, At the same time, we are proposing steps which we 
believe will help to preserve our American way of life. 

Briefly our recommendations fall into three major parts: 

I. Assuring a continuous flow of students under universal military train- 
ing and service. 

II. Establishment of a National Scientific Personnel Board. 

III. Establishment of special provision for handling present reservists 
possessing scientific and technical skills. 

When universal military training and service is in full operation on a stable 
basis following a transition period of approximately 2 years, all physically fit 
youths will be inducted into service at age 18 (plus 17-year-olds with parents’ 
consent). Those who have not graduated from high school should be deferred 
until 19 or graduation, whichever is sooner. All of those inducted will have a 
basic training period of about 4 months. Following this training, a relatively 
small number, who so select and qualify, may enter colleges and universities as 
members of the Reserve Officers Training Corps (ROTC) or as members of a 
Reserve Specialists Training Corps (RSTC). The great majority, however, will 
serve an additional period of approximately 23 months in the Armed Forces 
and then be discharged with Reserve status, free to enter employment or voca- 
tions of their own choosing or to enter college. 

In order to prevent a serious interruption of flow of scientific manpower 
through colleges and universities in the meantime, we recommend that students 
now in college who will qualify for entrance to junior and senior classes in 1951 
be deferred until graduation. A few of the outstanding men in this group, as 
may be recommended to the President by the proposed National Scientific Per- 
sonnel Board (NSPB), should be permitted to continue in graduate studies and 
research. 

During the first year or two, we also recommend that a reasonable number of 
young men be deferred and permitted to enter the sophomore and freshman 
classes in 1951 and the freshman class in 1952. We believe that their deferment 
should continue as long as they remain in good standing in their college work. 
After 1952, men who have completed their 27 months of service and choose to 
enter college, combined with the RSTC group, should provide an adequate 
flow of students into industry, Government, and institutions of higher education. 

We believe strongly in the establishment of a National Scientific Personnel 

soard as a method of promoting the optimum distribution of available scientific 
manpower among all users. 

The problem presented by reservists now occupying key positions in essential 
civilian activities is one which requires immediate consideration and action 
by the Department of Defense. A proposed course of action is strongly recom- 
mended in the third part of our report. 

The Committee wishes to express its great appreciation of the wholehearted 
cooperation of Mr. Robert L, Clark, Director of the Manpower Office, and the 
staff which he placed at our disposal, including especially Dr. Philip N. Powers, 
who serves as Secretary to the Committee. All have given unstintingly of their 
time and effort. Without their help in supplying information and data, and in 
many other ways, our task would have been immensely more difficult. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CHARLES ALLEN THOMAS, 
Chairman, Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee. 


FOREWORD 


It is of paramount importance to the security of the United States that the 
Nation maintain in peace and in war an adequate supply of scientifically and 
technically trained manpower to carry on progressive research in basic science ; 
to design and develop devices and equipment for both military and civilian use; 
to sustain, broaden, and increase mass production by scientific and engineering 
methods; and to serve the Armed Forces in applied science research, technical 
maintenance, and the use of modern weapons. 

The Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee has considered the needs of the 
Armed Forces, the manpower requirements of essential industry, and the neces- 
sity of maintaining essential civiilan services. The responsibilities of the Com- 
mittee relate to scientists, engineers, and other technical personnel. Throughout 
this report the words “scientific manpower” are intended to include persons in 
each of these three categories. Although no recommendations are made with 
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reference to technicians, the Committee recognizes their extreme importance in 
support of work at the professional levels. 

It is the considered opinion of the Committee that the plans for the develop- 
ment and use of scientific manpower, which follow, serve the combined needs 
of the Nation best, no matter how severe the immediate emergency becomes or 
hom long it is protracted. In the case of a total war the details of the plan 
would undoubtedly be altered, but the main features will provide machinery 
that may be adjusted to circumstances. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


The objective of the Committee is to propose a method by which an adequate 
supply of scientific manpower can be maintained and channeled most effectively 
into the Armed Forces, industry, education, and Government. 

In terms of gross numbers of men, the United States is inferior to its potential 
enemies. The last war, however, proved that weapons incorporating the latest 
developments in science and engineering, combined with fruitful research and 
mass production, gave this Nation a marked advantage. The present problem, 
then, is to create a plan that will assure a continuing supply of men with special 
training, and to devise a method that will secure the best use of them as well as 
those who are already trained. The Committee recognizes the following needs 
for scientific personnel : 

1. Military: Scientific manpower is needed for research, training, operations, 
and maintenance in the many phases of technological warfare. 

2. Industry: Scientific manpower is necessary for research relating to the 
design and development of products for both military and civilian use, and for 
the rapid translation of new weapons, materials, and equipment into mass- 
produced finished products. 

3. Research: To be in the forefront of scientific advancement, the Nation 
depends upon highly trained people for researh, both basic and applied, in 
industry, in Government, in colleges and universities, and in research institutes. 

4. Civilian: Scientifically trained manpower is needed to further the work of 
education, agriculture, public health, civilian defense, and public welfare. 

In preparing its plan, the Committee recognized that the morale and produc- 
tivity of the men concerned could best be protected by aggressive prevention of 
misuse of their services rather than regimentation. 

After study and deliberation, the Committee believes that the following plan 
fulfills the purposes cited. While taking into account the military needs for an 
active force of more than 3,000,000 men, the plan also establishes a means of 
creating, conserving, and using scientific manpower with the greatest over-all 
effectiveness—one of the most important factors in making the quality of 
American-Armed Forces superior in strength to numerically greater forces, 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES 


The two principles upon which any plan for obtaining the best use of 
scientific manpower should be based are: 

1. Available scientific manpower should be judiciously distributed among those 
activities in which scientifically trained men can make the most effective con- 
tribution to the strength of the Nation. 

2. A continuous flow of adequately trained scientific manpower should be 
maintained from colleges and universities. 

If these basic principles are violated, both the immediate build-up of strength 
and the Nation’s long-range mobilization potential will be jeopardized. At 
present these principles should be applied—particularly to the induction of men 
through selective service and to the recall to active duty of reservists. 

The recommendations have to do with both of these matters and are based 
upon the premise of universal military service for all young men as they attain the 
age of 18. It is the belief of the Committee that the needs of the Armed Forces 
are such that, except to meet the minimum requirements of the Nation for 
specially trained people, these young men should serve in the Armed Forces 
for approximately a 2-year period and then be free to continue their schooling 
or to enter vocations as they choose in the manner to which this country is 
accustomed. 

The recommendations attempt to provide a means by which those minimum 
needs for trained manpower may be met, for a smooth transition into the period 
When this universal military service may become fully operative, and for the 
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utilization of those trained in science, engineering, and technology, in such a 
manner as to give maximum strength to the Nation. 


RECOMMENDATION NO, 1—-ASSURING A CONTINUOUS FLOW OF STUDENTS UNDER 
MILITARY SERVICE 


Part 1. Long-range plan 


Approximately a million youths reach the age of 18 each year. The number 
will increase substantially during the coming 10 years. At present, young men 
reaching 18 are required to register with selective service but are not subject to 
induction until the age of 19. 

Of the million per year reaching 18, it is estimated that under presently pro- 
posed standards approximately 800,000 will be found physically and mentally 
qualified for service in the military organization. 

Any satisfactory universal training and service plan must provide that a 
reasonable proportion of young men continue their training to attain the higher 
scientific skills which are essential to the national strength. Only about 110,000 
were graduated last year (all-time high) in all fields of science and engineering. 
Unless a suitable plan is devised, the flow of students receiving such training 
will be so sharply curtailed during the next 2 or 3 years as to be wholly inade- 
quate to meet national needs. The gap resulting from an interruption could not 
be made up at any foreseeable time in the future. And further, even at that 
future time when the flow of students back to colleges and universities is 
resumed after they complete their 27 months of military service, the training 
of certain superior students prior to military service is desirable in order to 
avoid the loss of two of their potentially most productive years. 

To maintain a continuous flow of students being trained in critical scientific 
fields esential both to military and supporting civilian activities, the commit- 
tee recommends the following plan: 

1. All qualified 18-year-olds (plus 17-year-olds with parents’ consent) should 
receive 4 months’ basic training. Those who have not graduated from high 
school should be deferred until 19 or until graduation, whichever is sooner. 

2. Upon completing 4 month’s basic training, all trainees should be liable for 
military service, the total period of service and training not to exceed 27 months. 
This period of service should begin immediately for all except a limited number 
who would so elect and qualify to be placed on inactive duty for— 

(a) Reserve Officer Training Corps (ROTC) enrollment at the college 
level. This group would provide a continuous supply of trained officers for 
military service, and it would encompass students in all fields of study includ- 
ing the scientific fields. 

(b) Reserve Specialist Training Corps (RSTC) enrollment at the college 
level. This group would provide a second, separate continuous flow of 
men, the most of whom would be trained in science, engineering, medicine, 
and other critical fields, and who would then be available for military and 
civilian activities essential to national strength. 

3. Candidates for Reserve Specialist Training Corps should be selected by a 
board of competent educators with both civilian and military representation. 
Selection should be made on the basis of competitive examinations, adjusted by 
other indications of aptitude or attainment. 

4. The size of the Reserve Specialist Training Corps should be reviewed period- 
ically by a National Scientific Personnel Board (see recommendation II) in the 
light of fluctuating requirements. At present, it appears that initially the 
number of annual entrants needed will be approximately 75,000. 

After men who have not elected or qualified for RSTC or ROTC have com- 
pleted their 27 months of service and begin to flow back into colleges and universi- 
ties, the initial number could undoubtedly be reduced. When the flow back 
becomes substantial, the policy of the National Scientific Personnel Board should 
be to meet national needs as far as possible by encouraging the further educa- 
tion of returning servicemen and to reduce the numbers in Reserve Specialist 
Training Corps accordingly. 

5. Members of the Reserve Specialist Training Corps should be expected to 
remain in college and university training as long as their performance is satis- 
factory to the institution in which they are studying or until completion of under- 
graduate studies. 

6. The fields of study open to members of the Reserve Specialist Training 
Corps should be primarily the fields of science, engineering, medicine, and others 
determined by the Government to be essential to national security. Within the 
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approved specialties, no attempt should be made to channel students into de- 
tailed fields of study, or to prevent transfer of students from one college to 
another. Students should be permitted to take training at any accredited insti- 
tution of higher learning appearing on the list published by the United States 
Office of Education, except as this list may be modified for its own purposes by 
the National Scientific Personnel Board. Each institution, however, shall be 
the judge of applicants admitted to it. 

7. Upon completing undergraduate training, a number of graduates recom- 
mended by the National Scientific Personnel Board and determined by the 
President should be designated to undertake graduate training, providing each 
of them is admitted to graduate standing in an accredited institution. 

8, All members of the Reserve Specialist Training Corps, upon completing either 
undergraduate or graduate training, should be liable for completion of the re- 
maining portion of the training and service period of 27 months. However, upon 
recommendations of the National Scientific Personnel Board and determination 
of need by the President, individuals completing Reserve Specialist Training 
Corps training may discharge all or part of their liability for military service 
by service in other activities essential to the national defense. In such case, 
the individual should be required to agree in writing to accept employment 
using the skills he acquired through Reserve Specialist Training Corps training 
in activities recommended by the National Scientific Personnel Board and ap- 
proved by the President. 

The 75,000 annual college entrants under this plan alone would still be inade- 
quate to provide the required number of scientific personnel. Although this 
supply will be augmented by those who return to college after their period of 
military service there will still be a minimum number of superior students 
whose education should not be delayed by 2 years. 

No stipend is recommended for men in the Reserve Specialist Training Corps. 
It is hoped that existing scholarships and loan plans will be sufficient to insure 
that no individual of high caliber will be denied educational privileges because of 
lack of personal funds. 


Part II. Temporary plan 

Although the period of required basic training following induction is limited 
to 4 months, as proposed above, the time required to build up flows of men into 
basic training, to test, screen, and to release trainees to inactive duty and to admit 
trainees into college courses would involve an interruption of a year or two of 
the flow of students through college. 

To avoid the loss of one or more college classes of scientists and engineers, and 
to help maintain a minimum flow of such students through the colleges until 
the long-range plan is in full operation, the following recommendations are made: 

1. In addition to the flow of ROTC candidates selected by the armed services 
for admission to the freshman class in colleges in September 1951, there should 
be selected for the 1951 and the 1952 class to the extent necessary, sufficient 
numbers of students with superior aptitude for college work in science, engi- 
neering, and premedical fields. This selected supplement will at least partially 
maintain the flow of students during the period before Reserve Specialist Train- 
ing Corps students and those who have completed their 27 months of service 
enter college. The selection should be made by a competitive examination open 
to those who apply. Examination performance should be modified by other 
indications of aptitude or attainment. The number of such students should be 
some reasonable fraction of normal enrollment. It is suggested that 75,000 
would probably be adequate although this number is less than the later aggre- 
gate of students in the Reserve Specialist Training Corps plus the still later 
group with service completed. 

2. For the same reasons and in the same manner, a similar number of students 
now in their freshman year with special aptitudes in science, engineering, or 
premedical studies should be selected for continuance in college as sophomores 
in September 1951, in addition to those in ROTC. 

3. The military training and service of such students should be postponed 
until completion of their undergraduate training so long as they remain in good 
standing in college programs of science, engineering, or premedical studies. 

4. Since the students entering the junior and senior classes in September 1951 
will have been screened by satisfactory completion of 2 or 3 years of college 
Work and since the numbers of such students are by no means excessive to 
provide (a) ROTC graduates for the armed services, (b) other potential officer 
and technical noncommissioned officer material for the services, and (c) science, 
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engineering, and premedical graduates for further professional training or 
employment in activities essential to national security, it is recommended that 
the military service of such students be postponed until graduation in 1952 and 
in 1953 provided they continue in good standing in their college programs, 

5. Upon recommendation by the National Scientific Personnel Board and de- 
termination by the President, a number of graduates from this year’s senior 
class, as well as in succeeding years, in scientific and engineering fields should 
be designated to enter graduate training. The selection of these students should 
be made under provisions approved by the National Scientific Personnel Board. 

6. All trainees under this transitional plan, upon completion of either under- 
graduate or graduate training, will be liable for completion of the remaining 
portion of the training and service period of 27 months. However, upon recom- 
mendation by National Scientific Personnel Board and determination of need 
by the President, individuals completing their training may discharge all or part 
of their liability for military service by service in other activities essential to 
the national defense. In such case, the individual should be required to agree 
in writing to accept employment using the skills acquired during training in 
activities recommended by National Scientific Personnel Board and approved by 
the President. 

7. As in the case of students in the Reserve Specialist Training Corps, it is 
the belief of the committee that lack of personal funds need not prevent college 
attendance of trainees selected under this transitional plan. 


RECOMMENDATION NO. II-—ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAT SCIENTIFIC 
PERSONNEL BOARD 


At present there are about 65,000 scientists and engineers of age 25 or less. 
They represent less than 1 percent of the civilian male population in this draft 
age group. A large fraction of these young men are already employed in work 
of vital importance to the Nation and more are needed. When the special skills 
which they possess are more urgently required by the Armed Forces, an adequate 
number of them should be inducted and assigned to the military specialty which 
will make the best use of their capabilities. But it is most vital that these trained 
scientists and engineers are not removed from defense activities for service in 
nonspecialized military assignments. 

Determining which registrants possess scientific and technical competence and 
evaluating the importance of their present work is a job requiring highly techni- 
‘al judgments. The Selective Service System is neither organized nor staffed 
to establish the needed criteria. Nor do all local boards have the technical 
knowledge to use such criteria in making the judgments regarding individual 
registrants. 

This selective service problem will gradually disappear under UMTS. As 
18-year-old inductees complete their 2 years of service, they will be free to 
attend college or accept employment as they choose. This group, however, will 
have Reserve status. Some will choose to enter college training in the science 
and engineering fields and their talents should be fully utilized. 

In addition, the utilization of scientific and engineering students out of Reserve 
Specialist Training Corps will raise special problems. Decisions will have to 
be made to determine which of these students should continue on to graduate 
study; how they should fulfill their obligation for 23 months of service; and, 
later as reservists, Where they can contribute most in civilian or military assign- 
ments. 

It is therefore recommended that a National Scientific Personnel Board be 
created immediately, that it be directed to function at the highest level in the 
Office of Defense Mobilization,’ and that it have the following organization and 
functions: 


Organization 

The National Scientific Personnel Board should be comprised of men of estab- 
lished eminence and integrity. While outstanding scientists and engineers 
should serve upon the Board, members representing education, industry, research 
institutions, military and other highly significant points of view should also be 
included. The objective is to have a Board that will bring to bear upon scien- 
tific manpower problems both a technically competent and broad national point 
of view. 

As component elements of the National Scientific Personnel Board there should 
be created in appropriate regions of the country regional scientific personnel 


1 Or in an integrated National Manpower Administration. 
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poards. The same criteria should be applied in the appointment of members 
of regional boards as are provided for the National Board. 


Functions of a National Scientific Personnel Board 

1. To determine the available resources and to accumulate and analyze the 
requirements for scientific manpower of the Armed Forces and other activities 
essential to the national strength. 

® To define, identify, and classify the skills in science, engineering, and tech- 
nology which are of special importance to national strength. 

3. To develop the criteria for identifying and classifying persons possessing 
the above skills. 

4, To advise on the number of scientific and engineering students to be selected 
for the Reserve Specialist Training Corps. 

5. To receive the requisitions (other than the call-up of present Reserves) 
of the armed services for scientific manpower and to allocate the requirements 
to regional boards for filling. 

6. To receive requests for scientific manpower from Government contractors 
and from other essential civilian activities for the purpose of securing the op- 
timum distribution of available scientific manpower. 

7. To hear and decide appeals filed by regional boards, by Selective Service, 
by individuals, or by employers. 

Functions of the regional boards 

1. To classify individuals possessing critical scientific and engineering skills 
who are liable for military service (1) through selective service, (2) as reservists 
who have completed their 27 months of military service, or (8) as members of 
the RSTC whose 23 months of service have been postponed. 

Individuals whose education, experience, or present occupation suggest them 
as possibly possessing scientific skills should be referred to regional scientific 
boards by local selective service boards. Such individuals may also be called 
to the attention of regional boards by the individual himself, his employer, or 
other interested parties. The finding of a regional board that a selective service 
registrant possesses a critical scientific skill should be controlling upon the local 
selective service board to assign such registrant a deferred classification. How- 
ever, local selective service boards and other interested parties should be per- 
mitted to appeal through channels to National Scientific Personnel Board. The 
Department of Defense should not enlist or commission registrants placed in 
deferred status on request of a regional scientific board, except by agreement 
with the National Scientific Personnel Board. 

2. To fill the requisitions of the Armed Forces for scientific and technical 
manpower from: 

(a) Registrants of selective service: The regional scientific board would de- 
termine which registrants may be inducted and the local selective service boards 
would then perform the inductions. All individuals classified as being inducted 
under the purview of scientific personnel boards should be so designated in 
selective service board quotas. 

(b) Members of RSTC who have completed their college training : The regional] 
boards should recommend to the National Scientific Personnel Board those cases 
in which the national interest requires that an individual’s 28 months’ service, or 
any portion thereof, be performed in civilian status. 

(c) Persons in reserve status who have completed 27 months of service: 
Those classified as possessing scientific and technical skills should not be called 
to active duty if it is determined by the President, upon recommendation of the 
National Scientific Personnel Board, that they can and will perform duties of 
greater importance to the Nation in a civilian capacity. 

3. To appeal actions of local selective-service boards if those actions are be- 
lieved to be inconsistent with the policies of the National Scientific Personnel 
Board. 

4. To recommend to the National Scientific Personnel Board those members 
= the RSTC who shall be designated as candidates for studies at the graduate 
evel, 


RECOMMENDATION No. IIIT—EsTABLISHMENT OF SPECIAL PROVISION FoR HANDLING 
PRESENT RESERVISTS POSSESSING SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL SKILLS 


A most serious problem in the immediate build-up of national strength is the 
proper utilization of large numbers of scientists and engineers who now possess 
military Reserve status. The creation of a National Scientific Personnel Board 
does not solve the problem of obtaining the maximum value from this trained 
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manpower, particularly so when their Reserve status is not cognizant of the tech- 
nological skills many have developed since entering the Reserve. The danger 
of loss is particularly acute if the present machinery of mobilization removes 
them from occupations which upon examination proved to be more valuable to 
national defense than their projected military assignments. 

Because of GI training privileges, the lapse of time since their last active duty, 
and obsolescence of certain military specialties—indiscriminate call-up, much 
more than ever in the past, would blunt their effectiveness in the military and 
would impede industrial mobilization. Large numbers of these present resery- 
ists are key figures in research, industrial development, production, and educa- 
tion. The solution of this problem is the responsibility of the Department of 
Defense. 

It is therefore recommended that the Department of Defense immediately es- 
tablish at the highest level of authority special machinery with the following 
functions: 

1. To develop Armed Forces policies and programs by which the call-up of 
reservists (of all the services) will be reconciled with the needs for scientific 
manpower for essential educational, research, and production activities. 

2. To hear and act on appeals from call-ups by the respective services. These 
appeals should be authorized to originate from individual technologists or their 
employers. 

8. To set up a program by which employing establishments can obtain clear- 
ance on reservists. This involves creating a single point of contact with whom 
employing establishments can review in detail their needs for retaining resery- 
ists in their organizations. 

4, To clarify to employers the importance of their notifying the armed services 
of their needs for specific reservists in order that final decisions regarding calls 
to active duty may be made on the basis of all of the facts that can assist in de- 
termining how each individual will contribute the most. 

5. To develop a policy relative to calling up present reservists who are ad- 
vanced undergraduate or graduate students in critical fields, to act on appeals 
initiated by such students or by their institutions, and to assist in seeing that 
deferred students when called up on completion of their studies use their skills 
in a manner which makes the greatest contribution to national security. 

6. To reconcile interservice competition for specialists who are employed by 
suppliers and agencies of one service and in the Reserve of a different service. 

The resolution of the problem of obtaining maximum use of the large pool of 
scientific manpower now in the Reserves of all services and under the jurisdiction 
of the military can only be initiated by the Department of Defense. 

The committee urges that thorough consideration be given the problem. Its 
solution is of vital interest to contractors for military supplies, civilian research 
and development groups, industries which serve the civil welfare, and educational 
institutions. It is recommended that these interests as well as the Office of 
Defense Mobilization be represented on whatever board or other group is 
created by the Department of Defense for this purpose. 


WHAT THE PLANS RECOMMENDED BY THE SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE WILL ACCOMPLISH 


As outlined, the plans recommended : 

1. Will assure the armed services a continuing supply of engineers, doctors, 
technicians, and scientists for carrying on work within the services. 

2. Will assure industry and other activities essential to the national strength 
a continuing supply of scientific, engineering, medical, and other technical per- 
sonnel. 

8. Will establish an obligation for all young men to give a period of service 
to their country, and will provide that this service will be performed in the 
Armed Forces except for a relatively small number whose services could be 
determined by the President as more important to the national security if per- 
formed in a nonmilitary capacity. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Chester I. Barnard, J. Douglas Brown, Vannevar Bush, Ralph Connor, 
Everette L. DeGolyer, Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Lee A. Du Bridge, 
Gordon Gray,’ Ben Moreell, J. C. Warner, Harry A. Winne, 
Charles A, Thomas, (chairman). 





2 President Gray was unable to be present during the final deliberation of the committee, 
but he supports the report in principle. 
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Dr. Tuomas. I will be glad to summarize this report because of 
the pertinence of certain parts of it to the legislation which you 
are considering. 

The committee believes it to be of paramount importance to our 
security to maintain, both in peace and in war, an adequate supply 
of scientifically and technically trained manpower to carry on basic 
research, to design and to develop devices and equipment for both 
military and civilian use, to Improve our mass production facilities, 
and to meet military needs for development, maintenance, and use of 
modern weapons. 

We consider the manpower problems which appear to be particularly 
urgent today in relation to the needs of the Armed Forces and of 
essential segments of industry. The committee has made at this time 
three main recommendations. 

The first involves universal military training and a method for in- 
suring a continuous flow of science and engineering students into and 
from our institutions of higher learning. 

The second recommendation has to do primarily with the distribu- 
tion of scientific manpower among the military and civilian activities 
which will promote to the greatest possible extent the over-all strength 
of the country. 

Finally, our third proposal involves machinery which the Depart- 
ment of Defense might establish in connection with the best utiliza- 
tion of present-day ‘Teservists in the sciences and engineering fields. 

As you will see, the committee has made specific suggestions for 
implementing the proposed legislation now before you. These sug- 
gestions involve scientific manpower only because the committee's 
charter is restricted to this group. The committee is, however, well 
aware of the importance of manpower specially trained in other 
fields. 

The first recommendation is perhaps the one in which you will be 
most interested, It endorses the basic principle of 4 months of basic 
training and 23 more months of military service for all 18-year-olds, 
as proposed in S. 1. Those 18-year-olds who have not yet graduated 
from high school would be deferred until they are 19, or until they 
ors aduate, and 17-year-olds who have g ‘aduated could begin their 
period of training and service if their parents consent. 

As I have already pointed out, the committee knows the importance 
of maintaining an adequate supply of scientific manpower in indus- 
try for the production of munitions, matériel, and other essential 
civilian goods, as well as for training an additional supply of scien- 
tific personnel to meet future needs. Nev ertheless, I would like to 
assure you that in these troublesome times the committee feels very 
strongly regarding the importance of universal military training and 
service for young men. 

As the legislation before you proposes, there should be a group 
each year who would enter institutions of higher learning after the 
completion of their 4 months of basic training. I should like to em- 
phasize for the committee the importance of these students having this 
period of basic training. Being necessarily a select group, which is 
a bad question to handle, they should not only have this military 
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training under their belt, but they should also know that their con- 
temporaries know they have fulfilled certain military obligations like 
everyone else, and that they are now expected by their country to go 
to school and to do a good job. 

It appears to us that the training program worked out in this way 
will provide for our immediate military requirements with a mini- 
mum of disruption to the productive effort of this country and will 
also lead to the accumulation of a body of trained men who can be 
called upon for whatever our future needs may be. 

Now to emphasize the importance of a continuing flow in the train- 
ing of students in science and engineering, I should like to eall to 
your attention some supply-and-demand figures regarding engineers. 


THE U.S. FACES 
AN ACUTE SHORTAGE OF ENG/NEERS..... 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
ENGINEERING DEGREES AWARDED 
60,000 
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This chart shows you the enrollment of engineers from the year 
1942 on up to the present time. You can see “the slump during this 
period, and how they increased after the war, when the GI's returned. 
This is the enrollment curve now, which is falling down here each 

year. By 1954 in this graduating class there will be only 17,000 
engineers graduated from our universities. That is essuming Selec- 
tive Service takes none of them. The need is much more than the 
demand. 

These facts, I think, speak for themselves. If we used up our 
supply of 50,000 this last June immediately, then the inadequacy of 
a graduating class of 17,000 in 1954 is obvious. Our scientific and 
engineering ‘heeds are not decreasing; they are growing. 

The committee, therefore, endorses strongly the idea of selecting, 
after the 4 months of basic training, young men for ROTC and tae 
for special studies in science, engineering, medici ine, and other critical 
fields. ‘To emphasize and confirm the status of this group apart from 
ROTC, the committee suggests that they be known as the Reserve 
Specialist Training Corps. 

Now we are suggesting two groups which would go to college. The 
ROTC, and this. additional group, known as the Reserve Specialist 
Training Corps. 

The committee makes no suggestion regarding the number of stu- 
dents to be selected for ROTC, but it believes at present that the 
number 75,000 is about right for the Reserve Specialist Training 
Corps, as a military matter. The committee believes that this num- 
ber should be reviewed and changed either up or down as needs may 
require, and that authority for this flow-back after 4 months should 
be continued indefinitely instead of limited to 3 years, as in the 
present bill. 

In order to advise the President regarding this figure and for other 
purposes, the establishment of a National Scientific Personnel Board 
is one of our major recommendations. I will have more to say about 
that later. 

After graduation, members of this Reserve Specialists Training 
Corps will of course be liable for the remaining portion of the 27 
months’ period of training and service. However, the proposed Na- 
tional Scientific Personnel Board would have responsibility for recom- 
mending to the President instances in which individuals should dis- 
charge this liability through service in other essential civilian activ- 
ities: for example, in important industrial and university positions. 

Although the committee endorses that portion of the bill relating 
to universal training for 18-year-olds without any reservation what- 
soever, it recognizes the inevit: ability of some delays in the establish- 
ment of the necessary machinery to provide this 4 months of training 
for approximately 800,000 18-year-olds each year, and for the selec tion 
from this group of those who should receive the specialized higher 
education. These delays would result from the fact that only a lim- 
ited number of 18-year-olds may in practice be taken each month. 
The machinery which would have to be established to make a proper 
selection of 75,000 for the freshman class each year is not likely to 
be in full operation in time for this coming fall. The committee be- 
lieves that this machinery should be set up as quickly as possible, but 
that there should be no interruption in the flow of students between 
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the time the legislation goes into effect and when the selection ma- 
chinery is operating and the students then become admitted to col- 
leges and universities. 

“Because of the great importance of a smooth transition period, dur- 
ing which the students themselves will understand clearly their ow n 
status, I wish to endorse paragraph 4 under subsection 6d of the pro- 
posed bill regarding the authority given to the President for the defer- 
ment from training and service of students. ‘The committee is mak- 
ing some recommendations for this interim period which can, I be- 
lieve, be carried out by the President under this paragraph. 

These recommendations call first for a solution to the problem this 
coming fall by selecting enough high-school graduates to make sure 
that we actually get a freshman class of about 75,000 males. We are 
speaking there of boys with scientific and engineering proclivities. 

This is to insure a graduating class in 1955. The larger the number 
to be selected after their basic training this fall, the smaller the num- 
ber which would have to be selected in advance of this basic training. 

To assure a sophomore class of about the same size, a similar selec- 
tion must be made from this year’s freshman class. The present soph- 
omore and junior classes have already been well screened. That means 
juniors and seniors in the fall of 1951. We therefore recommend 
that all of these students continue in school until graduation. That 
means those who will be juniors and seniors this fall. 

Senator Cuapman. Do I understand correctly, Doctor, that we 
would start out by taking 75,000 to begin their college work? 

Dr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuarpmMan. And then we would let the juniors and seniors 
already engaged in such scientific studies continue their course of 
study ? 

Dr. Tuomas. To graduate. Senator, they have been screened by 
natural processes. A lot of them have flunked out, and a lot are lefi, 
and the figures show the ones there have had quite a good selection. 

Senator Cuarman, Could you estimate what you think the approxi- 
mate number would be? 

Dr. Tuomas. I will give you some figures, and figures are very 
difficult for me to get. We estimate that there are 126,000 seniors, 
other than veterans, , but it includes IV-F’s and ROTC’s in this present 
class. 

Senator CHAPMAN. 126,000? 

Dr. Tuomas. Yes. We estimate that the juniors, who will be 
juniors next fall and are now sophomores, number 150,000. That is 
other than veterans and does not include veterans. However, it does 
include IV—F’s in those figures. Does that answer your question ? 

Senator CHapman. Thank you. 

Dr. Tuomas. To continue with this, and I will make it as short as 


IT can 





Senator CHapman. Doctor, could you indicate what percentage of 
those probably would be IV-F’s in the junior and senior classes? 

Dr. Tuomas. I have no good figures on that. I wish I did. 

Senator Carman. Thank you. You may proceed. 

Dr. Tuomas. This recommendation is not directly related to the 
proposed legislation and should be effected through Presidential 
regulation. However, the committee recognizes that should military 
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manpower needs be considerably expanded, the deferment of all mem- 
bers of present sophomore and junior ¢ lasses may not be feasible. 

The figures I have given you include studies in all fields. 

It is our opinion that passage of the legislation which has been 
submitted to you by the Defense Department would increase the 
feasibility of deferring these classes. 

It is not intended that these deferments compromise in any way the 
principle of 4 months’ basic training for 18-year-olds, but they pro- 
vide administrative procedures for bringing the plan into operation 
as smoothly and efficiently as possible. If administrative arrange- 
ments can be made for providing basic training during vacations or 
at other times, this would be all to the good. 

The second. major recommendation of the committee is, as I have 
already indicated, to establish a National Scientific Personnel Board. 
It would function perhaps within the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
or in an integrated national manpower agency of some kind, and 
would consist of outstanding scientists and engineers representing 
education, industry, research institutions, and the military. The 
major purpose of this Board would be to bring to bear upon scientific 
manpower problems a broad national point of view along with the 
technical competence to make judgments regarding the “utilization 
and distribution of scientists and engineers. 

This Board would advise the President on the 75,000 figure which 
has already been discussed, help to determine which of those 75,000 
each year should go on for advanced training, and which should be 
designated for work in essential civilian activities during the 23 
month period of service. 

Also, this Board would help to solve a major problem which must 
inevitably follow from a program of universal military training and 
service. Individuals who have completed their 27 months will have 
Reserve status for a period of years. We must, therefore, expect the 
gradual accumulation of an entire generation of reservists without 
setting up any machinery for insuring that these individuals serve 
in the manner which contributes most to the strength of the Nation. 

The experience which we are having with reservists today indi- 
cates the seriousness and the magnitude of this problem. Today about 
a quarter of industrial scientists and engineers are reservists, and as 
these people are called to active duty, the entire industrial potential 
of the Nation is being gravely threatened. 

A solution to this problem has to be found immediately and we 
should not ignore at this time the problem for the future when many 
more young men will acquire Reserve status. 

To meet this problem, the Board would review the qualifications of 
those who have completed their 27 months of training and service 
and who may be scientists and engineers and recommend to the 
President those who should not be called to active duty because of 
the importance of civilian assignments. 

Finally, a purpose of this Board would be to secure an optimum 
distribution among civilian and military activities of the scientists 
and engineers registered with Selective Service. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER.... 
A SMALL, BUT HIGHLY CRITICAL PART 
OF AMERICA'S TOTAL LABOR FORCE 
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| would like to call attention to this chart, which shows that out of 
a 61,000,000 labor force, there is less than 1 percent of the men whom 
I am talking about; 575,000 is an estimate. Out of this 57,000, one- 
tenth of them, are in our universities and colleges. One-fourth of 
them are in basic research and development in Government labora- 
tories—A EC laboratories, and the like—and the big majority is in 
industry itself. 
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A GRIPPLING PROPORTION OF SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 
COULD BE LOST TO UNSPECIALIZED MILITARY SERVICE 
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If you look at this chart concerning this 575,000 that I am talking 
about, it shows you how they are divided. In teaching and education 
there is this portion here. In Government agencies there is this 
portion, and in this portion all the way down there it shows those in 
industry. Industry will be asked and is being asked more and more 
all the time to convert from peacetime to military production. This 
large segment in industry are in the Reserves. Out of that segment 
here there are 65,000 in the draft age, between 19 and 25. 

Making these judgments regarding which registrants possess scien- 
tific and engineering skill, and evaluating the importance of their 
work, requires a technical competence which should not be expected 
of the Selective Service System. 
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Under the universal military training and service which the admin- 
istration is proposing, this selective service problem will gradually 
disappear. In the meantime we believe that national security re- 
quires that these judgments regarding the utilization of scientists 
and engineers be made by persons with specialized skill and based 
upon knowledge regarding the Nation’s needs. 

To help in carrying out this purpose of the National Scientific 
Personnel Board, we believe that appropriate regional scientific per- 
sonnel boards should be created. ‘The judgments could then be mace 
on a decentralized basis in accord with criteria and procedures estab- 
lished by the central board. 

Senator CHarman. Doctor, if I may interrupt you, is there in 
existence some system of conducting a Nation-wide aptitude test 
that would be reliable in enabling this proposed Scientific Personnel 
Board to determine which young men should be continued in college? 

Dr. Tuomas. Senator Chapman, at first I was rather skeptical of 
that, but after studying this I believe that there is such a procedure 
ossible and I think Dr. Trytten, who has kindly given way to me, 
aes a great deal about that and the educational testing service 
which was used by the Navy, and the State Department, in determin- 
ing the V-12’s during the last war, and did a pretty good job, as I 
understand it. I am not an educator. 

Senator Cuapman. Thank you. We will ask Dr. Trytten about 
that also. 

Dr. Tuomas. Now, the last problem that we tackle here is thie 
present-day reservists. 

The third recommendation of our committee relates to present-day 
reservists, and is not directly related to the legislation which you are 
considering. This is a problem of great concern to our committee. 
We believe that the industrial potential of this country is being 
weakened on a day-by-day basis as reservists occupying critical scien- 
tific and engineering positions are drawn to active military duty. We 
know that the military needs must be met, but we also know of the 
importance of industrial technology to our total strength for peace 
and for defense. 

The recommendation which we are asking in this regard is directed 
primarily to the Secretary of Defense because the problem is his 
responsibility. We are proposing that some special machinery be set 
up within his office to provide for the utilization of reservists with 
scientific and engineering skills in the manner which will contribute 
most to both our military and industrial strength. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that the plans as recom- 
mended— 

1. Will assure the armed services a continuing supply of engi- 
neers, doctors, technicians, and scientists for carrying on work 
within the services. 

2. Will assure industry and other activities essential to the 
national strength a continuing supply of scientific, engineering, 
medical, and other technical personnel. 

3. Will establish an obligation for all young men to give a 
period of service to their country, and will provide that this 
service will be performed in the Armed Forces except for a 
relatively small number whose services could be determined by 
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the President as more important to the national security if per- 
formed in a nonmilitary capacity. 

Thank you. 

Senator CuapMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Senator Morse, have you any questions? 

Senator Morss. I have three or four questions. I think one prob- 
jem with your plan, as proposed, is the power it gives the President. 
I think the committee will have to consider that at some length, 
because I do not see what there is about the President’s office, or the 
machinery connected with it, that would put him in the best position 
to render the valued judgments that your plan calls for. I think 
it also removes it too far from the democratic principles of the selec- 
tion of our Selective Service Act. 

I do not see any reason why we have to do what you propose to do by 
vesting more power in the President. He already has entirely too 
much power from the standpoint of exercising discretion. I think the 
plan is exceedingly weak from that standpoint. 

I think that you have got to give the committee more help also in 
regard to the selection of these men, unless you, without saying so in 
your plan, intend to pay for their education, irrespective of the econ- 
omic class from which they come. 

That is, if we are going to do this as part of the Selective Service 
System of this country, we cannot set up any economic standards of 
selection. That is, the poor boy has to have the same break as the rich 
boy. 

Now, that isn’t mentioned in your plan, and I do not think any plan 
such as this would be acceptable unless the Government stepped in 
and financed the training of these people if they are being given 
an exemption, or what amounts to an exemption from the type of mili- 
tary service that other boys would have to be given, because we have 
to watch out in this country. I think you know my sympathy with 
the plan or the principle of retaining the system which will train our 
scientists, but we have to watch out in this country. There is very 
strong public resentment toward any plan that seems to set up some 
special class here and give them a preferred status, as far as military 
service is concerned. 

The third point I want to make—and I make these to show you 
people where you can help us with them later, because I have to go 
to another meeting for which I am already late—the third thing here 
is that I do not think your plan, as you submitted: it in this memoran- 
dum, has worked out in sufficient detail the military obligations of 
these boys, once you take them in for the special training. I do not 
think you have shown the relationship here that Senator Stennis and I 
have been stressing over the days between the colleges and the Military 
Establishment. 

I do not think you will get very far with setting up a system where 
you will have 4 months of basic training, and then you will set these 
boys aside and give them this special training, and then assign them 
later to industry and divisions of Government without a period of 
military service over and beyond the military service that these other 
boys are going to have to serve in order to pay back in some form to 
the Government the special training that they get as the benefit of this 
program, That is, I think we have to take a pool of manpower, with 
special skills, during this emergency, and train them. 
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I think the Government is going to have to finance that training in 
order to keep it democratic. Then I think we have the right, if he is 
a doctor, to call on him to serve in the military service of this country 
X number of years. I don’t know what the ‘right number is. If he 
is an engineer, or a chemist, or what not, he has to pay back to his 
Government, it seems to me, a certain number of years of service in 
order to enjoy the benefits of the program that you have outlined, be- 
cause I will tell you what the reaction in the grass roots is going to be. 

It is that you are setting up an educational silk- -stocking class in this 
country in the name of sc ‘ientific tr aining, where they will not have to 
run the same risks or suffer the same sacrifices that the other boys 
have to. 

The people are not going to go for it. So, I think we have a delicate 
job of public relations in order to accomplish what you men have in 
mind. 

I am on your side in the accomplishment, but I do not think your 
program, as you outlined it here this afternoon, will get very far with 
American public opinion. I say that most respectfully. 

Dr. THomas. Will I have a chance to say a few words in reply ? 

Senator Morse. Surely. I want you to have an opportunity to 
answer. 

Dr. Tuomas. I think the point you made has caused this committee 
more trouble than anything else. The one thing we have to avoid, to 
quote your words, is the silk- stocking class of education. 

What we are proposing is this: F irst of all, we sweat through this 
problem of going in for 4 months so that he would not have the stigma 
of being a slacker. Then I did not make it clear, perhaps, and I 
hope you have the time to read this in order to spell this out a little 
more 

Senator Morse. I surely will. 

Dr. Tuomas. He has this obligation. He has it for 4 months. And 
he has the obligation for another 23 months. 

On this committee of ours sat General Devers, and he emphasized 
the fact that the military needed a lot of engineers and scientists. It 
is very obvious to us, and I am sure it is more obvious to you, that 
there is a great need in industry and present-day warfare for this 
type of man. He has to meet that obligation. He may be sent over- 
seas, or anywhere he wants to, but he ‘has to give or serve out that 
time for his Government. 

It also may be suggested that he is sent to industry. We did not 
say that he is completely regimented, and that he had to go, but we 
say this board would make ‘the recommendations that he ; go and it 
would be pretty clearly understood that if he did not go, he would 
go back into the Armed Forces and be a regular soldier for that time. 
So that was one point we certainly agree on with you, Senator. 

You made three points. I could not carry them all in my head. 
What was the other point you made? 

Senator Morse. I do not like the set-up where you have the de- 
cision rendered by presidential machinery. I think we can set up 
regional boards. 

Dr. Tuomas. We agree with you on that. As a matter of fact, we 
are quoting from this bill here which is before you, and which does 
put that under Presidential authority. We have tried to implement 
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that by spelling out that this board be appointed to handle it. That 
was the spelling out of the detail on that. 

I know you h have to go now, but we feel the points you have raised 
this committee also feels very strongly on. 

Senator Morse. My third question’ is the matter of dovetailing into 
the college facilities much more than I think the Pentagon Building 
appreciated the need for today. It seems to me you have a great 
problem in that program of yours, to strengthen the viewpoint—and 
1 think it is sound, or I would not suggest it—of those who feel you 
have to dovetail this military program into our colleges much more 
than is being done. 

Dr. THomas. I agree with that. 

Senator Morsr. I think you have got to do more of it than even your 
report suggests, because I think as I listen to your report it is particu- 
larly weak in respect to the military program ‘that goes along with the 
educational program. I think we have just got to take : a certain quan- 
tity of the students in this country during this emer gency period and 
put them on the campus as a part of the military program, and give it 
all the prestige that I think we can give it. Give it all the prestige of 
a military training course and make a chemist at the same time. 

I am awfully sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I have to go to another 
meeting. 

Senator CuHarpMan. Senator Morse, we regret that you have to leave 
us at this time. 

Dr. Thomas, would you express an opinion on the proposal that has 
been considered and is being considered some by the committee that 
after these inductees complete their basic training and are selected by 
some kind of Nation-wide intelligence or aptitude test to pursue their 
studies along scientific lines, that all of them should go on and their 
expenses should be paid, regardless of their own financial condition, 
by the Government, and that they should be sent there in their uni- 
forms to pursue their studies? 

Dr. THomas. Your first question is whether we suggest that they be 
sent back to college after 4 months ’training, paid by the Gover nment ? 

Senator Cuarpman. And that they continue to wear military 
uniforms. 

Dr. Tuomas. On the first point, the committee felt that with this 
decline in the enrollment in the colleges, that there would be enough 
scholarships to provide that. That. is, existing scholarships. We 
were ieepntel that the scholarships would be sufficient to provide them, 
and with this diminution in the enrollment that would be taken care 
of. Now, as to the uniforms. 

The committee was silent on that point. They felt that there should 
be some designation to show that this boy was serving. He should 
wear a button, or a uniform, to s say that he is in the service of his 
country and has been put there by the Government. We feel strongly 
on that point; but whether he should wear a uniform or not was not 
discussed. 

Senator CuarpmMan. But you did agree that there should be some 
designation ? 

Dr. Tomas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. A designation should be provided so that he 
would escape any stigma, or any embarrassment of any kind ? 

Dr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 
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Senator CuapmMan. Thank you, Doctor. 

Senator Stennis, would you like to ask Dr. Thomas some questions? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

You recommend here that the endowed scholarships will take care 
of these trainees or scientific students, we will call them. 

Dr. Tuomas. We felt that the existing scholarships would be suf- 
ficient to take care of these boys going back to college. 

Senator Stennis. Did you make any survey of the number of those 
scholarships available ? 

Dr. Tuomas. I have none available. No survey that is sound on 
that. However, you must bear in mind that there will be a lesser en- 
rolment, and you also have to bear in mind that some of these fellows 
can pay their own way if they are going to be there. We did not wish 
to disturb the American way of life anymore than we had to. 

Senator Stennis. One thought on this is that these heavily endowed 
institutions would take care of most of your men under that plan. It 
would be limited to your heavily endowed institutions largely where 
this training would occur. 

Dr. Tuomas. We made a point here in this whole report, as you 
will see, that we do not say they would have to go to any one school. 
The choice of school would still be largely the choice of the boy, and 
we would give him a free choice. 

Senator Srennis. I think you have made a contribution here and 
have done some fine work. 

Dr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator CuapmMan. We appreciate very much your splendid testi- 
mony, Dr. Thomas, and thank you for coming. 

Dr. Tuomas. Thank you, and the next witness, for letting me ap- 
pear. 

Senator Stennis. There was one other thing. There was one more 
question I wanted to ask. 

You recommended that this 3-year limitation be taken off with refer- 
ence to the 75,000 men for a year, and I think you are eminently cor- 
rect in that. I could never understand why it was imposed. [If it is 
75,000 for 3 years, why stop it ? 

Dr. Tuomas. That is what we thought. 

Senator Stennis. Did you go into the proposition of this 75,000 
being a sufficient number? Did you make a survey or ask how many 
doctors or chemists would be needed ? 

Dr. THomas. We did, sir: and we think that that is the minimum. 
We tried to keep the figures down. When we started work, the figures 
were much larger than that, but I think that that is the minimum. 

Senator Stennis. The Dentists’ Association asked for 5,000 dentists. 
They said from that they would get 3,200 actual dental students. 

Dr. THomas. You see, Senator, as I understand the situation, you 
now have a pyramid. There are approximately three times as many 
freshmen in college as there are seniors, and that has always been 
a surprising thing to me. What this plan does is to prune the bush 
at the bottom, in view of these troublesome times. 

Senator Cuapman. Under this plan, Doctor, when these 75,000 
students are carefully selected, it is true, is it not, that a much smaller 
proportion of them would fall by the wayside, going on through 
their college course, than is ordinarily the case with freshmen enter- 
ing college? 
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Dr. THomas. Mr. Chairman, that is what the educational mem- 
bers of my committee tell me. That is true. I will answer this 
question of yours a little bit further. 

We specifically recommend setting up this manpower board, which 
I tried, but did not quite get across to your colleague here, would 
implement the President. They would have the power. This Na- 
tional Scientific Personnel Board would determine this number of 
75,000. It might do that one year, or it might be something else. 
We are convinced that just to take the figure and not have any fiexi- 
bility in it is not a good plan, because conditions change. 

Senator CHapmMan. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Dr. Tuomas. Thank you. 

Senator CHapman. General Mudge advises me that Colonel Bet- 
ielheim, who represents the Military Order of World Wars, and has 
been waiting a long time to testify, wishes only a minute to make 
his statement. 

If Dr. Trytten will pardon us again, we will hear Colonel 
Bettelheim. 


STATEMENT OF COL. EDWIN S. BETTELHEIM, MILITARY ORDER 
OF WORLD WARS 


Senator CHapman. Colonel, do you represent the Military Order 
of World Wars? 

Colonel BrrretHetm. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuapman. What is head office of your organization ? 

Colonel Brerretyem. The head office is 17 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Senator CHapmMan. Are you a resident of Washington, D. C., 
Colonel ? 

Colonel Brerretnem. I am adjutant general of the organization. 

I wish to make just a surprisingly short statement. Our organiza- 
tion knows you have all the testimony before you that will take up your 
time, so we just wish to say that we are in favor unanimously of 
this bill; and may I ask to have placed in the record a statement by 
Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker, commander in chief of the organization, 
and also the superintendent. 

Senator CHapMan. You may hand the statement to the reporter, 
and it will be included in the record. We appreciate very much your 
statement. 

(The statement on behalf of the Military Order of the World 
Wars is as follows:) 


COMMANDER IN CHIEF’s CAL TO SERVICE 


(Statement in the National Bulletin, the Military Order of the World Wars, 
by Maj. Gen. Milton G. Baker, commander in chief, who is also superintendent 
of the Valley Forge Military Academy ) 


The United States is once again at the crossroads of history. The events of 
the past 6 months have made it patently obvious that the time for decision and 
action is at hand. Political sophistry, hollow talk, and senseless vacillating must 
cease. If we are to survive we must be prenared to defend ourselves and, if 
necessary, offensively engage in combat. This is cold, irrevocable fact. War 
against Communist aggression is not myth or hypothesis, it is here now—today. 
lhe sands of time are running out. We must act swiftly. Plans must be made 
immediately. We must be militarily, socially, and psychologically prepared in the 
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absolute minimum of time. Historically the American people are not war 
minded. We seek neither power nor territorial aggrandizement. We fervently 
want and pray for peace and prosperity. Salvation today, however, is dependent 
upon immediate decision and action. The present situation in Asia should have 
snapped even the mentally numb from lethargy. 

As members of the Military Order of the World Wars, I strongly urge all 
of you to do your utmost to stave off impending disaster. Disjointed we are 
voices crying in the wilderness. United we are an influential and strong body, 
I would like each and every chapter to strongly support the adoption of a system 
of national military service that will enabie this country to have strong and 
well-integrated Armed Forces as well as a well-trained and disciplined citizenry, 
For more than 150 years we have been able to successfully avoid conscription of 
such a stringent character. Unfortunately, however, we have arrived at a stage 
where such a step is an absolute requisite to our survival. 

You will note that I have avoided the phrase “universal military training.” 
This, primarily, because it is not only hackneyed, but also it does not present 
the proper connotation. Instead I propose the term “national military service” 
be used. National military service more accurately describes the type of pro- 
gram that is needed in this present dire emergency. We must buttress our 
economy, our people, and our defenses. It is a national need. An important and 
vital facet of the over-all project for action must include a plan to efficiently 
train our youth in the techniques of modern warfare. Their military service 
for the Nation, or national military service, if you will, is as essential to the 
United States as the production of planes and tanks or the establishment of 
adequate air-raid warning nets. 

If all thinking Americans back a proposal of this nature, Congress will cease 
using conscription. A mandate from the people will produce action. We of the 
Military Order of the World Wars can be instrumental in protecting these 
United States from disaster. A program of national military service must be 
immediatly adopted by the Congress, and it is our collective and individual re- 
sponsibility to do our part to defend our heritage and, indeed, our very 
existence. 


Senator Cuapman. Dr. Trytten, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. M. H. TRYTTEN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC PERSONNEL OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Dr. Tryrren. I am the Director of the Office of Scientific Personnel 
of the National Academy of Sciences, National Research Council. 
It is one function of this Office to assist in assuring that the Nation 
has an adequate supply of scientific personnel. The need for such 
an office was realized following World War IT because of the great 
contributions of science and tec -hnology to American strength during 
the war and the consequent realization that highly t ‘ained personnel 
were a national resource of paramount importance in the modern age. 
It arose also because of the great shortage of such personnel result- 
ing from the increased level of scientific work following the war 
and the reduced flow of scientists from the universities during the war. 

That the supply of highly trained personnel is a great resource is 
now clear. It is a genuine national resource. As a nation we have 
spent and do spend untold millions of dollars assiduously studying 
the Nation’s resources of coal, tin, and other minerals, forests, agri- 
cultural products, wildlife, and other resources and assisting in ‘the 
development of new resources. But, in the field of highly “trained 
personnel as a national resource we have scarcely begun to study 
the problem. We have spent in a study of this resource, I am sure, 
something considerably less than we have on the study of our resources 
of peanut Foil or Long Island ducks. 
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And yet this human resource is now fundamental to the proper 
functioning of our civilization, to its economy and to its military 
strength. "The power, both economic and military, of our land is 
now based i in large part on our supply of trained and talented minds. 
This is a new dimension of power. Power used to be thought of as 
based on our resources of total manpower, wealth, and natural re- 
sources. Now it is also heavily dependent upon our science and tech- 
nology and this means our supply of highly trained personnel. 

I emphasize this because my interest in the problem involved in 
this legislation is due not to a concern primarily for the colleges and 
universities, but to a concern for the products of those institutions. 
If our Nation stands any chance of emerging successfully in any forth- 
coming struggle, it cannot be through sheer w eight of numbers, but 
through the wisest use of all our resources; and this means exploiting 
to the full through science and technology the resources we possess. 

To meet this goal we must continue to train adequate numbers of 
students to provide the flow of new specialists needed for the gruelling 
years ahead. 

My concern is due partly to the fact that Russia has apparently 
clearly seen the role of science and technology in her own national 
development, and consequently any advantage we may have possessed 
in the past in this respect ¢ annot be thought to be assured for the 
future without serious attention to the problem. 

Russia has probably gone farther toward the systematic develop- 
ment of training at the ‘collegiate and university level in a’ conscious 
effort to develop national power than any country in the history of 
the world. In the field of the sciences a significant statement was made 
by P. L. Kapitsa “. a meeting of the Pi ‘aesidium of the Ac ademy of 
Sciences of the U. S. S. R. in 1943. Speaking of the rapid progress 
of Russian research, he said: 

This is mainly conditioned by the special place allotted to science in our 
Socialist country. Of course, it is well known and generally accepted in other 
countries, too, that science plays a great part in the development of culture 
and technology, but in our country science has been acknowledged as one 
of the foundations of cultural development. It has been allotted the leading 
part in the development of our technology and economic life. Therefore, the 
organization of science in our country must be more systematic and conscious 
of its aims than it is in capitalist countries where it is rather left to chance 
and has a spontaneous character. In our country the bonds between science 
and life must be closer and deeper. 

That this is more than a mere statement of one individual, even 
though that individual is recognized as one of the leading physicists 
of the world, is clear from reports which have come out of Russia. 

Irving Langmuir reported on his return from Russia in 1946 that 
even duri ing the war the work of the scientific institutions was in large 
part of a rather fundamental character. It was his belief that even 
during the war they were planning a postwar science program greater 
than that contemplated in any other nation. In certain fields, such as 
soil chemistry, geology, low-temperature research and utilization of 
oxygen they probably | led the world even at that time, in his opinion. 

Senator Carman. Doctor, pardon an interruption. 

Dr. Tryrren. Yes, sir. 

Senator CHapmMaAn. Four or five years ago, while serving as a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee at the other end of the Capitol, and con- 
sidering the first Science Foundation bill that we had in Congress, 
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I recall that one of America’s most eminent scientists told me that 
at that time Russia was training about seven times as many young 
scientists as were being trained in the United States. Do you think 
that is correct? 

Dr. Trytren. I have some figures later on. 

Senator CHapMan. Excuse me. 

Dr. Tryrren. Baird Hastings returning from the Soviet Union 
about the same time reported that fundamental research had been 
continued without marked interruption during the war. The third 
5-year plan of the U.S. S. R. assigned the leading role to the develop- 
ment of research as a means of achieving a tremendous advance in the 
productive forces of the country, according to a report of the Finance 
Minister of the U. S. S. R. in Electrical Engineering of April, 1947. 
He stated: 

Expenditures of the maintenance of research institutions would approximate 
a billion dollars for that year. 

Reports emanating from the U. 8. S. R. with regard to scientific 
and technical training bear out the same pattern. As early as May 
1938 it was reported (Nature, August 19, 1944) that there were more 
students in higher educational institutions in the U. S. S. R. than 
there were in the combined institutions of Germany, England, France, 
and Italy. Semyon Plotkin, head of the Technicum Administration 
Department, Committee for Higher Schools of the Soviet Union, 
reported in Technical Education News (McGraw-Hill), June 1945, 
that there were at that time 1,516 technicums in the Soviet Union in 
1945, not counting medical, pedagogical, and other specialized educa- 
tional institutions. 

The enrollment during the war was actually greater than it was 
before the war. The technicums in the German-occupied areas, badly 
destroyed during the occupation, had been reconstituted immediately 
on reoccupation. In a year and a half, beginning in 1944, 500 had 
been rebuilt and re-equipped. 

These technicums play an exceedingly important role in Russian 
technical education. They correspond roughly to the American tech- 
nical institute and give technical education approxiimately to the level 
of the sophomore year of college in American institutions. However, 
in common with European institutions, training is considerably more 
intense and has a heavier theoretical content, including mathematics 
through the calculus, for all students. 

The practical work is done in close cooperation with industry and 
scientific laboratories and takes place under actual working condi- 
tions. In 1939 there were 600,000 students enrolled in these institu- 
tions and in the third 5-year plan ending in 1950 it was expected that 
1,700,000 would be trained. More recent reports indicate that this 
level of training has been reached. 

J. G. Tolpin reported in Chemical and Engineering News for Octo- 
ber 18, 1948, from his perusal of Russian literature that 150,000 
engineers were graduated in the past 5 years, ending in 1950, and 
350,000 engineering assistants of the technical institute grade. If 
this goal was reached, as seems probable, it represents a steady accel- 
erated rise in numbers trained over the past 2 decades. 

In comparison, our rate of training in engineering is sharply declin- 
ing. About 118,000 engineers, as compared with their 150,000, will 
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graduate from American institutions in the next D years. There is 
this important added difference that the Russian engineers are trained 
in a curriculum which approximates our 5-year engineering curricula 
rather than our 4-year curricula and the engineering assistants are well 
enough trained to do many of the things which in America call for 
university-trained engineers. 

If, as was earlier stated, we must depend on our science and tech- 
nology to tip the scales for us in the balance of power, we can scarcely 
afford to assume too great an advantage in our favor. It may even now 
have ceased to exist. In any event, our national policies in regard to 
the training of our needed specialists should not be left to chance, nor 
our scientific manpower left to arise spontaneously, 

In regard to the bill S. 1, therefore, which is now before you, my 
comments will relate to the features of the bill which will affect the 
future supply of competent and highly trained specialists. ' 

The premise which I have laid down then is that our Nation will 
depend for its survival as much on its technological and specialized 
manpower as it does on its military manpower ; and, therefore, just as 
realistic provisions must be made for assuring one of these types of 
trained manpower as the other. If we leave either one of these neces- 
sities to chance, we can lose our strength and our chance to emerge 
successful in any possible struggle. The question is then: Does 
this bill provide adequately for the specialists needed in other than 
military assignments é 

[ am gratified that the present bill, S. 1, makes provision for the 
selection of 75,000 persons from each age group to be returned to the 
colleges for training. This is a real and reassuring evidence of a 
realization of the basic need of our modern technology. I am uneasy 
about the upper limit of 75,000. It must be recognized that this num- 
ber will not yield a graduating class 4 years later of 75,000, but a num- 
ber somewhat smaller tha:. this due to attrition of one kind or another. 
The eventual number of graduates may be as low as 50,000, and I 
recall that the graduating class of engineers alone was 50,000 the past 
year, and they were absorbed almost at once by a rapidly expanding 
preparedness movement. 

The contemplated 75,000 must serve all needs, including the health 
fields, the healing arts, the sciences, and all other fields of training. 
I would be more reassured if the number were made adjustable either 
upward or downward, according to the judgment of a competent man- 
power authority in the administrative branch of the Government, 
which could weigh carefully the manpower needs of the Nation as a 
whole and adjust the number of students to be selected in terms of the 
Nation’s probable needs for trained personnel. This is a problem of 
deploying the Nation’s manpower resources flexibly to meet its needs 
and cannot well be done by a fixed formula. 

{ would hope that the terminal date for the provisions of section 
6 (d) (1) would be reconsidered. Besides the 75,000 to be selected 
for return to the colleges, it seems quite likely that large numbers of 
students will be selected for the various Reserve-oflicer programs of 
the services. These various selection programs seem certain to select 
for advanced training upward of 50 percent of the young men who 
would normally go to college. 

We must recognize that a very large part of the upper half, in terms 
of academic promise, of the young men in each age group will be tapped 
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for one of these types of training or another. The remaining group 
will enter service. At the end of the statutory period of training and 
service, be it 27 months or more or less, some of these will enter college. 
But it would be unrealistic to expect a large proportion of these to be 
of superior competence. It would be unwise indeed to depend on 
them alone to supply the necessary numbers of competent persons 
in the colleges at that time for training in the sciences, engineering, 
and other fields of specialization. 

If it is necessary now to insure a flow of competent persons for 
training in these fields, it will be equally necessary then. The neces- 
sities of the world we live in demand a continuous policy of insuring 
a flow of trained personnel in the many fields where advanced long- 
time training is requisite. 

I am happy to see that the present bill recognizes that these stu- 
dents should not be in military status. It would not be consistent with 
our times to presuppose that these students when trained would be 
most likely to serve in uniform. If they are needed for military bil- 
lets requiring their training, they should, of course, serve in that ca- 
pacity. But the presumption for a very large number of these stu- 
dents is that they will be needed most vitally in activities usually of a 
civilian character, but in support of the national-defense effort. Con- 
sequently, their status should be clear and they should look for their 
eventual assignment to a Federal manpower agency in a position to 
weigh the total need for manpower, civilian as well as military, in 
that determination. 

Probably no situation has been so perplexing and difficult as that 
presented by the Reserve officer today who is also a key man in the 
present mobilization of technology. Perhaps up to 25 percent of the 
technical staffs of a large cross section of industry and industrial re- 
search are Reserve officers. This presents a problem of manpower 
control and allocation of major proportions to the services. This is 
not a problem which can best be solved by the military services alone, 
nor by an agency solely representative of the civilian needs of the 
economy. Some new agency adequately reflecting both interests in the 
disposition of each individual case seems called for. 

The pertinence of this reference here is that the present bill calls 
for a long period of Reserve status for each veteran. Many of these 
veterans will receive training and become key persons in important 
technological positions. In case of emergency at some later time, it 
is entirely possible that the selective functions of Selective Service 
during the last war will no longer apply, since most of the manpower 
of the Nation will be in some Reserve status or other under the mili- 
tary services. The present difficult situation will then become many 
times as complex. The present bill seems to point the need for a new 
type of manpower agency or a revision of the functions of Selective 
Service. 

May I make a comment on the situation which seems likely to arrise 
this summer? It seems highly unlikely that the present bill can be- 
come law and be ready for administration in time to provide for the 
coming school year. It would appear improbable that many 18-year- 
old boys will actually have been inducted, so that any appreciable 
numbers may be screened out to return to college in the fall. All of 
them will, however, be in a state of great uncertainty. To provide ai 
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assured supply of trained personnel in the future, provision should 
be made for selection this spring of those who ought to be in training 
in the colleges this fall. 

I would respectfully urge that this very real problem be given 
serious consideration. 

I believe the present bill gives authority to the Selective Service 
System to provide for selection of an adequate number for defer- 
ment for the coming yea If the intent of Congress to permit such 
selection were clear, it ead go far toward insuring against a dan- 
gerous Slacamdeiben’ in the flow of specialists from the colleges 4 years’ 
from now. 

I should like to express my appreciation for the opportunity to be 
heard and to express again my gratification at the farsighted provi- 
sions of this bill in giving attention alike to the needs of our times 
for trained personnel both for essential civilian and military per- 
sonnel. 

I would also like to ask, at this point, Mr. Chairman, that if the 
report of the various Selective Service subcommittees has not been 
introduced in the record, I should like to offer it. 

Senator CHArMAN. We would like to have it after your statement, 
Dr. Trytten. We appreciate your presence here very much, and 
I would think you have made a valuable contribution to the record 
on this subject. 

Doctor, what do you think of the proposal that has been suggested 
that all of these inductees who are selected for training along s sclen- 
tific lines shall draw the same compensation from the Government, 
regardless of their ability or inability to pay their own way? 

Dr. Tryrren. Well, I think that is one of the big problems of the 
whole thing. I think it would go far toward indica ating clearly that 
this is a national responsibility. and that they would feel that the 
Federal Government had assigned them to that task in that case. I 
think from that point of view it is very important. 

I am very much afraid that, in the various types of selections that 
will oceur, such as for the various ROTC programs and other pro- 
grams which are going to be highly selective, the tendency will be to 
take the more assured social position, or the more acceptable social 
position of going into a Reserve-oflicer training program than into 
this, and the highest quality personnel may go into those other types 
of pools, which I think would defeat, to some extent, the things you 
are trying to do here. 

Senator CuArMan. That would be very unfortunate. Do you think 
there is or can be developed a system that will be fair in making selec- 
tions on a Nation-wide basis of the men to fill this quota of 75,000? 

Dr. Tryrren. Why, 1 am reasonably sure it can, sir. There are 
three ways in which individuals can be selected or have been selected 
for the opportunity to go on to training. I am thinking of all of the 
different selections that are made by ‘admissions offic ‘ers, and so on. 
There is, for example, the opinion of the people who know them well. 
Of course, that bears some weight, but in the long run that is not as 
satisfactory as the other two methods. 

The second is the record of the individual himself in his courses, 
which is an important indication. However, on a Nation-wide basis, 
it iscompletely unsatisfactory. Iam talking about high-school grades 
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now, because they vary so much from State to State and institution to 
institution. 

Furthermore, within the same institution you have a variety of 
curricula. What are you going to do? Accept the same grades for 
a home-economics course—and there are males of that kind—and also 
in the precollege curricula. It is quite impossible. 

The aptitude test has been pretty thoroughly tested out over the 
past years, and while there are individuals who are not properly 
selected by that method, statistically it is very good indeed, and quite 
satisfactory. The Navy ROTC has used that method quite satisfac- 
torily. I think you will be interested to know in the ROTC graduates’ 
cases there were a number of institutions we have gotten in touch 
with. Twenty percent of them are rated outstanding for advanced 
graduate instruction in the sciences by their staffs, indicating that 
the selection has been quite satisfactory, and that has been done on 
this kind of tests. 

Senator CuapmaNn. Doctor, what is your opinion of the suggestion 
that these young men be put in uniform, so as definitely to show that 
they are not avoiding military service, but are there at the behest of 
their Government, and that that is the form of service to which they 
have been assigned ? 

Dr. Tryrren. Well, this will be only my opinion, of course, because 
I do not represent any group that has been giving this serious con- 
sideration. 

Senator CHarpMAN, We have great respect for your opinion and 
would like to have it in the record. 

Dr. Tryrren. My opinion is, sir, that the ultimate success of 
any program of providing for persons of the kind we are talking 
about here is going to rest on recognition by the public that this is 
necessary in the kind of world we live in. 

As far as the individual is concerned, I think what the young men 
of today want is that they themselves shall not go and say, “I am 
bright and, therefore, I should be deferred.” They want that decision 
made for them on some basis. They want to know that the Govern- 
ment says, “This is important,” and I think you can do that without 
necessarily putting a uniform on them. 

As long as their status is clear, I think the phychological factor, 
as far as the students are concerned, has been taken care of. 

I have thought some designation would be very important. The 
military uniform bothers me a little, because it seems to me, for the 
type of service that we are thinking of here, that the needs of the whole 
economy must be taken into account. This is not strictly a military 
problem of providing people of this kind, and I think there might 
be some tendency there to get the wires crossed. 

Senator CuHapmMan. You think, though, that there ought to be 
worked out some method of having them clearly and plainly desig- 
nated? 

Dr. Trytren. Yes; I do. 

Senator CHapman. To show that they are in this special service ! 

Dr. Tryrren. That is right. 

Senator Cuapman. If you have any further suggestions along that 
line, we will be glad to have them. 

Dr. Tryrren. I have nothing at the moment. 
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Senator CuapMaNn, If you should reach some conclusion, we would 
be glad to have it furnished for the record. 

Dr. Tryrren, Yes, sir. 

Senator CaapmMan. Thank you so much, Doctor. 

(The Selective Service documents offered by Dr. Trytten are as 


follows ) 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., December 1, 1950. 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. HERSHEY, 
Director, Selective Service System, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear GENERAL HersHeY: The six Scientific Advisory Committees (Agricul- 
tural and Biological Sciences, Engineering Sciences, Healing Arts, Humanities, 
Physical Sciences, Social Sciences) appointed by you in the autumn of 1948 have 
reviewed the reommendations originally submitted to you on December 21, 1948, 
With certain minor modifications the committees have unanimously reaffirmed 
these recommendations. 

In the interest of securing widespread discussion and acceptance of the policies 
recommended and the principles underlying them the committees urge that the 
full report as here attached be made public. 

These recommendations have been developed by the six committees as a com- 
mittee of the whole to meet the objective indicated in your letter of appointment: 

“To advise me on the whole problem in general in the fixing of policies in 
order that we may classify individuals concerned to the best interest of the na- 
tional economy and the health, safety, and interest of the Nation.” 

The committees call attention to the fact that their report has been governed 
by the provisions of existing legislation concerning the Selective Service System 
(Publie Law 759) and is in accord (1) with the declaration by Congress in 
Publie Law 759 “that adequate provision for national security requires maximum 
effort in the fields of scientific research and development, and the fullest possible 
utilization of the Nation’s technological, scientific, and other critical man- 
power resources”; and (2) with the effective carrying out of the responsibility 
imposed upon the Selective Service System by the same law which declares “that 
an adequate armed strength must be achieved and maintained to insure the 
security of this Nation.” 

The committees believe that the policies here proposed provide for the most 
effective possible implementation of the existing legislation and rest upon 
principles which will remain valid even if the basic legislation should be modi- 
fied. The committees, therefore, urge the early adoption of these policies and 
the issuance of local board memoranda necessary to make them effective. 

The committees’ report presents (1) recommendations concerning the train- 
ing and utilization of scientific, professional, and specialized personnel, (2) 
the reasoning behind these recommendations, and (3) alternate proposals con- 
sidered and rejected by the committees. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. H. TryTTen, 
General Chairman, Scientific Committees. 


ROSTER OF COMMITTEES 


Agricultural and biological sciences : 
Dr. Elmer C. Butler, professor of biology, Princeton University. 
Dr. John §. Nicholas, professor of biology, Yale University. 
Dr. Leland W. Parr (chairman), professor of bacteriology, George Washing- 
ton University. 
Dr. Lewis J. Stadler, professor of field crops, University of Missouri. 
Engineering sciences : 
Mr. George W. Bailey, executive secretary, The Institute of Radio Engineers. 
Dean S. C. Hollister, The Engineering College, Cornell University. 
Mr. Alex ©. Monteith, vice president, Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Dr. Carl Richard Soderberg, professor of mechanical engineering, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. 
Mr. Stephen L. Tyler (chairman), secretary, American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers. 
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Humanities : 
The Very Reverend Vincent J. Flynn, president, The College of St. Thomas 
and St. Thomas Military Academy. 
Dr. Charles E. Odegaard (chairman), executive director, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies. 
Dr. Earl Swisher, professor of history, University of Colorado, 
Dr. Berthold L. Ullman, professor of classics, University of North Caroling. 
Healing arts: 
Dr. Donald G. Anderson, secretary, Council on Medical Education and Hos 
pitals, American Medical Association. 
Dr. Stockton Kimball (chairman), dean, School of Medicine, The University 
of Buffalo. 
Dr. Walter R. Krill, dean, College of Veterinary Medicine, Ohio State 
University. 
Dr. R. McFarlane Tilley, Bureau of Professional Education and Colleges, 
American Osteopathic Association. 
Dr. Gerald D. Timmons, dean, School of Dentistry, Temple University. 
Physical sciences: 
Dr. Henry A. Barton, director, American Institute of Physics. 
Dr. George O. Curme, Jr., vice president, Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corp 
Dr. Roswell C. Gibbs (chairman), chairman, Mathematical and Physica! 
Sciences, National Research Council. 
Dr. Thomas B. Nolan, Assistant Director, United States Geological Survey, 
Department of the Interior. 
Dr. Samuel 8S. Wilks, professor of mathematics, Princeton University. 
Social sciences: 
Dr. Charles W. Cole (chairman), president, Amherst College. 
Dr. E. Lowell Kelly, professor of psychology, University of Michigan, 
Dr. Malcolm M. Willey, vice president, University of Minnesota. 


ReEporRT TO THE DIRECTOR OF THE SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM BY THE Srx Cow- 
MITTEES ON SCIENTIFIC, PROFESSIONAL, AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 


A. RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Recommendations concerning the training of scientific, professional, and 
specialized personnel 


These recommendations are intended to protect the national'interest by pro- 
viding for the further training of those students whose potential ability is at- 
tested by a superior score on a general aptitude test and whose educational 
progress to date is established by a superior academic record. No attempt is 
imade to designate any specific college curriculum or graduate program of in- 
struction as essential or as warranting consideration over and above that given 
any other curriculum. 

1. There should be established within the present Selective Service regulations 
a special class of registrants (perhaps designated as class II—-A(s) in which 
there should be placed any registrant whose demonstrated educational aptitude 
is such that it is deemed necessary that his preprofessional or professional train- 
ing program be continued in order to increase his potential value to the national 
health, safety, and interest. 

2. Educational aptitude should be defined as a specified minimum score on a 
general classification test and a record of previous educational accomplishment 
sufficiently high to indicate special promise of eventual scientific, professional, or 
specialized competence. 

For the present, the committees recommend the following specific provisions : 

(a) To be eligible for classification in the proposed class II—A(s), a student 
must have a score on a general aptitude test equivalent to a score of 120 or 
above on the Army' general classification test. 

(b) To be eligible for such classification he must also be certified by an ac- 
credited school, college, or university as giving promise of definite progress in 
higher education. Such certificates shall be issued only to those students whose 
rank in class in that school, college, or university (or in a school or curriculum 
thereof), among those students in their class who have previously qualified 4s 
defined in 2 (a@) above and who are or who will be liable to induction into the 
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armed services before the opening of the following academic year, is above 
a rank order to be fixed by the Director of Selective Service. (This will meat 
that students in a given institution in class II-A(s) will be ranked among them- 
selves separately from the rest of the students and that this rank order will be 
the basis of deferment.) J 

(i) If the registrant is a full-time first or second year student (freshman 
or sophomore), he must be enrolled in a curriculum which leads, either in 
the same or after transfer, in another institution, to a degree granted nor- 
mally at the end of at least 4 years of college work. 

(ii) If the registrant is enrolled as a full-time student in the first year 
of a graduate or professional program leading to a graduate or professional 
degree in an accredited college or university, other than one giving the degree 
of doctor of medicine, doctor of dental surgery, doctor of veterinary medicine 
and doctor of osteopathy (see local board memorandum No. 7, amended), 
he must have maintained a scholastic record in his last undergraduate year 
which placed him above the fiftieth percentile of his class in an accredited 
college or university (or in a school or curriculum thereof). (The meaning 
of a full graduate status shall be determined by the existing rules and regu- 
lations of the college or university concerned. These rules are based upon 
the general recognition in American graduate education that part-time assist- 
antships in teaching or research are a normal part of the graduate educa- 
tional process. ) 

(iii) If the registrant is enrolled as a full-time student beyond the first 
year in a graduate or professional program leading to a graduate or pro- 
fessional degree in an accredited college or university, other than one giving 
the degree of doctor of medicine, doctor of dental surgery, doctor of vet- 
erinary medicine and doctor of osteopathy (see local board memorandum No. 
7, amended), he must be certified by the college or university as making 
satisfactory progress and as likely to complete all degree requirements for 
the degree program in which he is currently enrolled. 

(c) Whenever a student who has been classified II-A(s) under the above 
provisions fails to pursue his course in a manner justifying this classification, 
the college or university shall immediately notify his local board of that fact. 

8. Any registrant who is classified in class II-A(s) shall be subject to the 
following conditions relating to eligibility for later service: 

(a) For each year (or fraction thereof) that the applicant is deferred in 
class II-A(s) there shall be added an equivalent length of time to the top age 
limit which would otherwise determine the applicant’s eligibility for service. 

4. Prior to the completion of his course of training, a student who has been 
classified in II-A(s) should be retained in that class in the established interval 
between academie years only if: 

(a) He presents evidence of his intention to continue full-time training the 
following year; 

(0b) He has been certified by the testing agency and by a college or university 
as provided above; and 

(c) He represents evidence that the interval between academic years will be 
utilized in a manner which has been approved by the college or university as 
forwarding his training program. For example (a) in course or other academic 
work contributing to his professional training, (b) in field or laboratory work 
associated with his professional training, (c) or in paid employment necessary 
to him for financing the continuation of his training. 


II, Recommendations concerning the utilization of scientific,. professional and 
specialized personnel 

The pool of scientific, specialized and professional personnel includes those 
who have completed their training at some time in the past and those who are 
becoming available through the completion of current training. The following 
recommendation by the committees covers both groups: 

1, A registrant who has been classified in II-A(s) should be retained in that 
classification for a period of 4 months after he has completed his training. 

2. He should then be considered eligible for classification in class II-A if (a) 
he is fully engaged in a professional pursuit in an activity for which generally 
the nature and degree of his training are requisite and (0b) the activity itself 
is one that is essential to the national health, safety, or interest. 

3. A registrant who was graduated in 1950 or before and has specialized train- 
ing, similar in character and quality to that covered by class II-A(s) should be 


considered eligible for classification in class II—A, if he satisfies the same two 
conditions, 
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4. To facilitate classification by the local draft boards of trained scientific 
professional and specialized personnel, it is recommended that the Selective 
Service System expand its central administrative organization to include special 
advisory committees. Each of these committees, of which there should be five 
or more covering the major areas of specialized training, should consist of six 
qualified members, including at least one member familiar with the specialized 
needs of the armed services in the fields covered by the committee. 

5. Each committee should be assisted by a full-time executive secretary quali- 
fied in the field of the committee and attached directly to the office of the Director 
of Selective Service. 

6. It should be the responsibility of these committees (a) to advise the Director 
of Selective Service and through him the State directors and local draft boards 
on specialized personnel needs of military and essential civilian activities: ()) 
to make recommendations to local and appeal boards on the disposition of cases 
involving specialized personnel. 

7. It should be the responsibility of each advisory committee continuously 
to define the functions within its fields and to evaluate the needs, both civilian 
and military, for personnel with specialized training within those fields. 

8. The chairman of the several committees should constitute a coordinating 
committee to review frequently general procedural problems relating to the 
uctivities of all the committees. 


B. BASIS OF THE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committees take for granted the now generally accepted conclusion that 
modern nations, to survive in peace or war, must have an adequate number of 
scientific, professional and specialized personnel in both civilian and military 
pursuits. Therefore, suitable steps must be taken to recruit, train and maintain 
in professional activity an adequate flow of competent individuals. Further- 
more, the composition of these committees is testimony to the fact there is now 
a larger recognition than formerly of the wide variety of fields of higher learning 
which were called upon in World War II. The engineering sciences, the physi- 
cal sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, the humanities, and 
the healing arts all made significant and essential contributions to the successful 
prosecution of the last war and will continue to be vital to the national defense 
as well as to the national welfare. If we are to maintain our civilization, we 
cannot permit any one of these areas of knowledge to be seriously crippled. If 
we are to maintain our Nation’s security and to defend it in extreme emergency, 
we must not allow any of them to become undermanned. 

The two sets of recommendations presented above grow out of these basic 
principles. Both permit flexibility and discretion in the distribution of special- 
ized personnel and take cognizance of the wide variety of training required for 
the maintenance of essential civilian and military activity. 

The recommended plans for training and for utilization are adaptable to 
changing circumstances, so that in increasing emergency more manpower could 
be utilized, if necessary, for immediate military needs. The training plan calls 
for two cut-off points in the classification of students for further training which 
may be raised or lowered by modifying the standards on either or both of the two 
variables: the minimum score on a general classification test and the require- 
ments for certification of academic progress. ‘The utilization plan similarly 
provides for variations in the distribution of trained personnel through the con- 
tinuing policy recommendations of the Advisory Boards which would take ac- 
count of changing relative needs of the essential civilian and military services. 

The recommendations with regard to the utilization of specialized personnel 
recognize that those who have received special training have a continuing re- 
sponsibility to put that training to effective use in the national interest. ‘Their 
reclassification after a 4-month period implies that they, in common with others, 
will be subject to general military service unless there is a higher priority for 
their service in other essential activity. 

It is recognized that in addition to those persons trained in ROTC programs 
and therefore immediately available to the military services, there will be needs 
within the armed services to be met from the pool of specialized personnel. The 
presence on the advisory board of members familiar with these needs of the 
armed services insures the consideration of military needs by the boards. As 
a matter of policy it is recommended that whenever possible these military re- 
quirements be met from among those who become available at the conclusion of 
their training. 
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The principles of selection which underlie the committees’ recommendations 
with regard to training may be stated briefly. Men vary in their aptitudes and 
in their interests, Scientific and professional ability is only one of many kinds 
of competence needed by a people, but it can be developed only by a long period 
of training. The purpose of the committees’ recommendations is to keep in 
training persons who, by reasonably objective standards, demonstrate their 
probable capacity to reach the level of scientific, professioral, or specialized 
competence. 

The bare minimum of training necessary for such competence is the comple- 

tion of the usual 4-year college or university course; in almost all fields, how- 
ever, additional years of graduate or professional training are required. Any 
policy which stops the flow of persons to the higher levels of learning and skill 
is extremely hazardous, since our national security and welfare depend upon 
the maintenance of a supply of persons equipped with highly specialized learning 
and skill. 
The committees also recognize that the immediate manpower needs of the 
military may require the induction of a large portion of the student age groups. 
The policy recommended by the committees would make considerable numbers 
of students immediately available for induction, while others would be classified 
for further training, thus maintaining a needed flow of scientific, professional, 
and specialized personnel. It is estimated that the committees’ recommenda- 
tion would result in the additional deferment of not more than 3 percent of the 
men in any age group. In a nation whose security has come to depend upon 
essential civilian as well as military personnel, this group could be logically 
considered as the civilian counterpart of the military ROTC groups. 

The committees’ plan would not produce major or undesirable dislocations 
in the educational system; it permits the continued development of the wide 
variety of fields of learning and science associated with the maintenance of 
our civilization and of our security, and it does not encourage the development 
of too narrow curricula, The committees call attention to the fact that oppor- 
tunities to go to college are not evenly distributed in our population. The com- 
mittees also call attention to the following two observations: 

1. Any analysis of the manpower problem reveals the Nation’s need of con- 
stant recruiting and training of scientific and specialized personnel. Such per- 
sons cannot be made available for service to the Nation unless opportunities for 
training in colleges and universities continue to be available. The Selective 
Service System must therefore allow for a continuing flow of persons through 
our colleges and universities. 

2. The committees do not believe that an unwise manpower and selective serv- 
ice policy should be adopted because of an inadequate national policy with regard 
to the distribution of educational opportunity. The committees urge in the 
strongest possible terms that the Director of Selective Service recommend te 
the appropriate agencies a national scholarship program so that any individual 
who has the educational aptitude required for classification by Selective Service 
for further training as here proposed, and who has the desire to procure such 
training by attendance at a college or university, would be given, upon success- 
ful examination, scholarship support by the Government. The evil of unequal 
educational opportunity for men of ability should be faced directly and cured 
within the limits of the national capacity rather than permitted to push the 
Nation into a use of its manpower which is unwise and unsafe for the future of 
the United States. 


©, ALTERNATE PROPOSALS CONSIDERED AND REJECTED BY THE COMMITTEES 


No induction of college students 


To insure that there shall continue to be an adequate supply of scientific, 
professional, and specialized personnel, some have advocated publicly that all 
college students should be exempted from military training or service during 
their college course. The committees are opposed to such a recommendation. 
Any plan adopted by Selective Service should be capable of ready adjustment 
to make possible the indnetion of larger and larger numbers of the student age 
£roups in case of increasing emergency. This plan is regarded as inflexible and 
unrealistic and, therefore, impracticable. 


No exemption of college students 


Others have proposed publicly that all undergraduates should be subject to 
induction on the theory that after 21 months of military service the former 
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students could return to college. The committees are unable to accept this plan 
for the following reason among others. Our Nation is already suffering from 
a serious shortage of scientific, professional, and specialized personnel resulting 
from constrictions applied during World War II. Full-scale induction of college 
students which would result from this proposal would virtually stop the pro- 
duction of superior scientific, professional, and specialized personnel for a period 
of at least 2 years. Furthermore, many of those entering military service would 
not return to institutions of higher learning for training, especially if an inten- 
sification of the emergency resulted in a prolongation of their military service. 
This proposal would lead to a serious hiatus in the continuing supply of critically 
needed specialized personnel and thus constitutes such great danger to the na- 
tional security that the committees cannot subscribe to a policy of no deferment 
for college students. 


Exemption of students on the basis of “essential” occupations 


A frequent proposal has been the recommendation that those students who 
are preparing for “essential” sciences and professions be permitted to continue 
their training. The committees declare that there are two fallacies which under- 
lie this recommendation. 

1. The first fallacy is the idea that one can identify the “essential” sciences, 
If one know the exact character of the particular emergency which the Nation 
might face at a given period in the future, one might be in a position to hazard 
some guesses as to essential fields of knowledge—but then one would also have 
to know the nature of coming developments in the sciences themselves. It is 
quite possible that 15 years ago nuclear physicists would have been dismissed as 
a scientific luxury—as a group of theoreticians not essential to the national 
defense. The professor of Japanese language and literature who served in com- 
bat intelligence during World War II would certainly have been viewed earlier 
as a luxury. Fortunately for our own safety in the future, the experiences of 
World War II have changed our prospective. Proponents of the plan of preserv- 
ing a flow of personnel for the “essential” sciences are quick to state the essen- 
tiality of the fields of learning with which they are themselves concerned, 
though as reasonable men they generally recognize that there are other fields 
which may also be essential. Even so, such proposals are to be viewed as some- 
what irresponsible until their proponents are willing to state and document 
that “these are the essential fields of learning,” and “those are the nonessential 
fields.” To prepare such a list calls for an omniscence which sane men hesitate 
to claim. If any group elects to present such a list and it becomes the basis of 
national policy, it must be remembered that the very list will form the shape of 
things to come, largely extinguishing some fields of knowledge or stopping their 
growth, and predetermining the lines of the Nation’s scientific and cultural de- 
velopment in the coming years. The Nation which has guessed wrong will be 
all wrong if this policy is followed. 

The arbitrary limitation of the fields of learning with the branding of certain 
fields as essential is likely to result in a narrowing of curricula at an even 
earlier phase of education than now exists. The committees are convinced that 
highly specialized persons, to be useful in the national welfare and defense, 
need in addition to their specialty a broad basis of knowlede of men, things, 
and affairs. It is this broad range of information, combined with intelligent 
imagination and specialized competence, which enable men to meet new situa- 
tions and to devise new techniques of control which will work in nature and 
in human society. Loss of adaptability will come inevitably with a narrow 
range of training, and if there is anything a nation cannot now afford to lose, 
it is ingenuity in planning and research at a higher level. 

2. The second fallacy underlying the suggestion that only those students who 
are preparing for essential sciences and professions should be permitted to con- 
tinue their training has to do with the students themselves. Very few college 
freshmen know with an exactitude which could be of use to selective service 
which science, profession, or special field they wish to enter or for which they 
are best qualified, and still fewer subsequently enter the field they may have 
chosen as freshmen. Therefore, college students in the first and second years 
can rarely be expected to make intelligent choices among specific fields. There 
is little reason to believe that university authorities can choose correctly for 
them. 
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THE FActs 
(By E. Lowell Kelly, professor of psychology, Uuiversity of Michigan) 


(A portion of the oral report of the Six Scientific Advisory Committees delivered 
to the Director of the Selective Service System, Washington, D. C., December 
18, 1950) 


Mr. Chairman, General Hershey, fellow citizens, these six scientific advisory 
committees were appointed over 2 years ago—in the fall of 1948, The intervening 
» years have been stressful ones, years in which we have been forced to give 
serious thought to the future of our Nation and, indeed, to the future of our 
way of life. However, in spite of the changing world conditions and in spite of 
the gravity of the current situation, the over-all objective of these committees 
has not changed during the intervening 2 years. The committee’s objective was 
and is that of everyone in this room; in fact, it is the objective of every thinking 
citizen: let uS move as rapidly as possible to make our Nation strong in all ways 
and let us plan so as to maintain that strength through the many uncertain years 
ahead. c 

In appointing these committees General Hershey reminded us that Congress, in 
re-creating the Selective Service System (Public Law 759) declared “an adequate 
armed strength must be achieved and maintained to insure the security of the 
Nation.” In the same document, we read “Congress further declares that in a 
free society the obligation and privileges of serving in the Armed Forces and the 
Reserve components therefore should be shared generally in accordance with 
the system of selection, which is fair and just and which is consistent with 
the maintenance of an effective national economy.” Reading on in the Same docu- 
ment: “The Congress further declares that an adequate provision for national 
security requires maximum effort in the fields of scientific research and develop- 
ment and the fullest possible utilization of the Nation's technological, scientific, 
and other critical manpower resources.” 

These three statements from the Selective Service Act define General Hershey’s 
responsibilities as Director of Selective Service. They also serve to define the 
basic problem outlined to these committees by General Hershey at their first meet- 
ing in November 1948. “To advise me on the whole problem in general in the 
fixing of policies in order that we may classify individuals concerned to the 
hest interest of the national economy and the health and the safety and interests 
of the Nation.” I venture tu suggest that these statements also define the prob- 
lem for any individual or group concerned with the most effective utilization of 
manpower whether he be in selective service, in Congress, or in some other 
agency of the Government. 

In a democracy such as ours, there are bound to be honest differences of opinion 
regarding the solution of such major problems as the one which here concerns us. 
Our committees are met today to give General Hershey the best answer to the 
problem which we have been able to arrive at after 2 years of study and delibera- 
tion. Mr. Odegaard, who follows me, will tell you how the committees moved 
toward its decisions; Mr. Nolan and Mr. Mueller will present the details of our 
recommendations regarding both the training and the utilization of specialized 
manpower. However, before looking at these details, we wish to call your at- 
tention to a series of facts, some of them not too pleasant, which members of 
these committees were forced to consider in arriving at their recommendations. 
Furthermore, they are facts which dare not be overlooked by anyone or any 
group in making recommendations or decisions ‘with respect to national policies 
of manpower utilization. 

The first set of facts concern straight-forward population statistics. In round 
numbers, our total population is about 150,000,000. In one sense, that is a large 
number, but as we have been forcibly reminded of late, it is anything but large 
when compared with the population and manpower resources of our potential 
enemies. Of our total population, something less than half is gainfully employed 
at any one time. The other half is composed of persons either too young or too 
old to work or else they are busy as housewives and mothers taking care of other 
groups. 

Estimates vary as to the maximum military force which a nation of this size 
can maintain but 1 would remind you that at the maximum during World War 
II, only 11,000,000 men were in uniform. With our increased population and a 
somewhat greater tightening of belts this figure could probably be exceeded 
somewhat but it does serve to remind us of a very definite limitation with 
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respect to the maximal size of a military force which the United States can 
develop and maintain. It reminds us, too, that we do not dare to depend ey. 
clusively on the size of our Armed Forces for our national strength. 

The second fact which confronted our committees concerns the supply of ad- 
ditional or new manpower which becomes available each year. For any given 
year this figure is largely determined by the number of male babies born 18 
or 19 years before. Currently about 1,000,000 males will be found in any 
single age group. Of these not all are physically qualified for military service. 
The actual proportion which is qualified depends, of course, or the rigorous 
ness of the physical and other standards established by the military forces, 
But even with reasonably liberal physical standards, it seems unlikely that 
more than 800,000 of the 1,000,000 might be acceptable for military service, 

The third fact confronting us is an historical one. It has been the Nation's 
experience that it is not possible for it to maintain a large armed force on 
the basis of voluntary enlistments alone. Whether this is a function of the 
basic attitudes of American people toward military service, of the pay and 
conditions of the military service or other factors need not concern us here, 
The fact is that the maintenance of an adequate armed force during the next 
few years is going to call for some type of nonvoluntary service. The actual 
number of men to be drafted and the length of time they will be required to 
serve is primarily a function of the size of the armed force to be maintained, 
In an actual state of war, we could probably mobilize a force of 10 to 15 mil- 
lion men through a combination of enlistment and draft and, although this 
number could probably be maintained by our civilian economy for a number 
of years, I have not heard any suggestions that it represents a feasible pro- 
posal except in case of actual war. Your guess as to the size of the Armed 
Forces for the uncertain years ahead is as good as mine. The newspapers 
have mentioned possible figures of 2, 3, and even 4 million. Let us see what 
that means in terms of the numbers of young men potentially available for 
military service. Assuming a defense force of 3,000,000 and assuming the 
liberal figure of a million newly available men each year, simple arithmetic 
shows that a continuing force of this size could be maintained only if each 
young man served for an average period of 3 years. Similarly, an army of 
2,000,000 would require an average service period of 2 years. Perhaps just 
because the arithmetic of this solution is so simple, many people have con- 
cluded that our problem can best be met by requiring a period of 2 to 8 years 
of military service for all men shortly after becoming 18 or 19. Attractive 
as this solution is by virtue of its simplicity, it fails to take into consideration 
certain additional facts which our committees believe to be not only relevant 
but demanding of attention. 

The first of these additional facts is that the free nations of the world are 
not able to match their potential] enemies on the basis of manpower alone. This 
means that our hope for survival must depend not on numbers alone, but on 
the superior utilization of manpower. To our committees this means not 
only that every person must serve his country but that he must serve it in a 
capacity which permits him to make the greatest contribution to the national 
welfare. 

Modern society is becoming increasingly complex and so is modern warfare. 
Every successive war has seen an increased utilization of scientific and tech- 
nological developments both on the battlefields and in the industrial produc 
tion necessary to support armies in the field. And the cold war has empha 
sized the importance of still additional technological developments such as 
psychological warfare which are based on fields of specialization other than 
those ordinarily regarded as contributing to the direct military application 
This rapid increase in the role of scientific and technological devices and serv 
ices has been paralleled by a mounting demand for scientists, specialists, and 
other professional personnel in the military services, in Government agencies 
and in the civilian economy. We dare not overlook the fact that these spe- 
cialists cannot be trained in a matter of a few months. For many fields of 
specialization the training of personnel must be planned in terms of 4 to & 
years rather than months. Available evidence indicates that there are simp)) 
not enough trained scientific specialists and professional personnel to meet 
the Nation’s needs for even a short period of large-scale mobilization. 

The facts to which our committees have given serious and recurring at- 
tention are those all too often overlooked in considering the problem of man- 
power utilization; I refer here to the facts concerning the wide range of in- 
dividual differences in the abilities of human beings. Because we are a democ 
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racy, because we believe that all men are created equal, and because we firmly 
pelieve that every man has an equal right to serve his country as well as an 
equal responsibility to die for it, if necessary—because of these things we tend 
to overlook the incontrovertible evidence concerning the ways in which men 
differ with respect to the manner in which they ca best serve the Nation. 

That men are not equal in all respects is obvious to even the casual observ- 
er. Some are tall, some are short, some are fat, and others are lean; some 
have large feet and others small feet; and so on. Differences in characteris- 
ties such as these, although very real, are of relatively little importance ex- 
cept perhaps to manufacturers of men’s clothing. In other words, these are 
differences on dimensions that are not related to a man’s ability to serve his 
country. The short man makes as good a soldier—or doctor—as does a tall 
one, and the size of a man’s foot is not related to his ability to drive a truck 
or fire a machine gun. 

In other respects, however, the known differences among men are related to 
their ability to perform useful functions in our society. For example, although 
the average child develops mentally at a rate which permits him to learn 
to read at the age of 6 or 7, there are other children (fortunately a small pro- 
portion) whose mental development never proceeds far enough for them to 
learn the meaning of printed symbols. Such persons, even when of adult age, 
are not able to function effectively as members of either civilian or military 
organizations. If they are sufficiently retarded mentally as to be unable to 
assume adult responsibilities, we call them feeble-minded and provide them 
with custodial care. 

At the other end of the human ability scale, we find children whose mental 
development is as accelerated as that of the feeble-minded child is retarded. 
Such children are apt to learn to read even before starting school and their 
continuing accelerated development results in an easy and rapid progress 
through school, college, and professional schools. And although we occasionally 
hear of exceptions, it is a fact that later ability to perform in complex adult 
situations is closely related to ability to perform in our typical American 
schools. Psychologists who have studied the problem in considerable detail 
refer to this ability as “scohlastic aptitude.” It seems to be primarily a matter 
of ability to manipulate words and numbers and to think in terms of abstract 
relationships. This ability has also sometimes been called general intelligence. 

Our knowledge of the variability of this basic human ability and its signifi- 
cance for the classification of men is based on the extensive use of aptitude or 
general classification tests in both World Wars, and on their widespread use 
in educational institutions and industrial organizations. Let us consider some 
of the basie facts which have emerged—facts which we believe must be soberly 
evaluated in reaching a wise decision with respect to manpower utilization: 
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Distribution of GCT scores in male population. 


This chart presents the most pertinent evidence. It represents the distribu- 
tion of human ability in our male population as accurately as we have been 
able to determine it. The scale along the bottom line, ranging from 40 to 160, 
represents the range of human ability as measured in AGCT units. This is an 
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arbitrary scale which has been developed by assigning a value of 100 to the 
test score made by the average male adult and the other values were determined 
by the actual distribution of scores made by large numbers of Army personne]. 

The height of the curve at any point refers to the relative proportion of the 
population scoring at any given point on the scale. Let us note at once that 
most people tend to score near the average of 100 and that the further we go 
above or below this point the curve falls off, indicating a relatively smaller pro- 
portion of the population making the given score. In fact, slightly over two- 
thirds of all men make scores falling between 80 and 120. 

Let us note also the score of 70. Persons scoring below this point are not 
currently subject to induction under the Selective Service Act. Such persons 
are usually illiterate, and typically have much difficulty in adapting to military 
life. Some 7 percent of any adult age group will score below this point, 70, on 
the AGCT scale. Another point of interest, because it also is based on the 
experience of the armed services in World War II, is 110. This was set as the 
minimum qualifying score for admission to officer candidate schools. 

What kinds of people score at the upper end of the ability scale? Let us look 
at the score of 120. The first thing we may note is that only 16 percent, or 1 out 
of 6 men score above this point. However, it is a relevant fact that 4 out of 5 
college graduates exceed this score—even though the test is taken before enter- 
ing college. Now since practically all scientists, doctors, and professional men 
are persons who stood in the upper half of their college graduating class, we can 
see at once that this upper region, representing scores of, say, 135 or above, 
contains a small but very important segment of our population, although amount- 
ing to but 5—10 pereent of the total population of any age group. It is from this 
segment of our manpower distribution that the Nation must recruit practically 
all of its research workers, scientists, and other specialized and professional! 
personnel. 

It is true that a man with a score of 135 or above can become a good soldier. 
It is also true that he owes as much to his country as the lad with a score of 
80 or 110. But, can we as a Nation, faced with the necessity of developing and 
maintaining our technological and military supremacy, afford to utilize these 
two men in the same manner? Those of us familiar with the acute shortage of 
scientific and professional personnel believe that these facts concerning differ- 
ences in human ability must be allowed for if we are not to squander one of our 
most precious national resources. And although we accept the general proposi- 
tion that “a couple of years in the Army won't hurt a young man,” we doubt that 
a Nation can afford to have certain young men spend 2 years in military service 
if the same nation is likely to need them even more a few years later as high- 
level specialists in either a military or civilian organization. 

These are the facts to which our committees wish to call your attention as 
demanding consideration in arriving at wise policy decisions concerning man- 
power utilization. Mr. Odegaard will now tell you how such facts served to 
change the thinking of us as committee members and led us to our present 
upanimous recommendations. 





THE LINE OF THOUGHT 


(By Charles E. Odegaard, executive director, American Council of Learned 
Societies ) 


(A portion of the oral report of the six scientific advisory committees delivered 
to the Director of the Selective Service System, Washington, D. C., December 
18, 1950) 


General Hershey, fellow citizens, the six scientific advisory committees here 
assembled wish, in presenting their report, to call attention to the circumstances 
involved in its preparation, since they hold the belief that against this back 
ground you will be better prepared to evaluate their specific recommendations. 

The report we present is a man-made document dealing with matters of critica! 
interest to many millions of men and women here and abroad. We present our 
report humbly, as mere men, but as the most feasible and the best plan we can 
offer for adoption within the foreseeable future. The story of this report, as with 
other affairs of state, is then a human story. 

We have traveled a long and interesting road since we first met on November 4. 
1948. In that first meeting, where our entire group heard General Hershey de 
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scribe the broad problems for which he sought our advice, we assembled pri- 
marily as individuals, each keenly aware of his own special area of concern, each 
hoping for a generous attitude on the part of his colleagues but secretly suspicious 
of them as representatives of other specializations. Today, after continuous 
priefing by selective service officers and long discussions among ourselves, we 
come before you as a united group presenting a unanimous report. Allow me then 
to indicate the full measure of the change which has taken place. 

Though one room embraced us in our first meeting, we certainly did not con- 
stitute a unified group in any sense of the word. Let no one fail to notice the 
different interests represented : the agricultural and biological sciences, the engi- 
neering sciences, the humanities, the healing arts, the physical sciences, and the 
social sciences—directly or indirectly, every field of specialized knowledge in 
American civilization, The range of responsibility within these committees runs 
from technical education to liberal education. The inembership combines per- 
sons experienced in teaching, research, professional practice, and industry. — 

As we left for luncheon that first day, we divided almost automatically into 
the conventional, established groupings which had conditioned even the form of 
our appointment. A measure of accident led to the assembling at one table at 
the Cosmos Club of three committees, the physical sciences, the engineering 
sciences, and the humanities. As we broke bread together, the ice which bound 
us as separate individuals began to break, and the beginning of friendlier under- 
standing was born. From this discussion came the proposal that we should en- 
deavor to face our problem as a committee of the whole, at least until we had 
clarified the general principles which might be involved. The other committees 
fell in with this proposal which came to be a fixed part of our procedure. This 
procedural decision has since been vigorously respected. The same decision 
led to another boon, in that it required the appointment of a general chairman 
to preserve order among the several committees, a position which good fortune 
permitted us to fill through drafting Dr. Trytten. 

To explain adequately the workings of the crucible in which our report was 
formed, I must also add that we had constantly to turn to General Hershey and 
his staff for information related to our problem, which was not immediately in 
our possession. Mr. Kelly has already presented some of the hard facts con- 
cerning our population and our military needs. In addition, we have had to 
take account of legal and administrative procedures, of possible congressfonal 
action, of citizen reaction as seen in the light of previous Selective Service ex- 
perience. In all such matters Selective Service officers have left us free to 
reach our own corclusions but have been generous of their time, thought, and 
interest in providing us with the information we have needed. 

With such a mixture of elements the committees could not have come to a 
unanimous report if it had not been for the persistence with which individual 
members sought to place, with all the intelligence, imagination, and good will 
they could summon, national needs above all other considerations. It was only 
devotion to this ultimate objective which enabled these individuals to keep on 
discussing, weighing, evaluating, presenting points of view, withdrawing them 
when found wanting, accepting a better idea from another person in preference 
to their own, going through discouragement over difficult decisions, and yet 
ending up with positive recommendations which they agree, not passively but 
enthusiastically, represent the very best things which we can do to assure the 
safety of our people and our civilization. 

We have reached the positive recommendations to be presented to you shortly 
only after a consideration of many different plans, some of which arose outside 
the committees and were advanced by various protagonists within the commit- 
mittees, others of which arose within the committees themselves. Through long, 
tedious, and exhausting analysis, through sharp criticism and often with con- 
tradictory points of view openly and frankly expressed, we have arrived at 
common judgments on basic principles. 

Our discussions quickly brought to the fore three major considerations which 
have played a large part in our deliberations, and have been basic to our review 
of all these plans. In the first place, it was clear that there were two phases to 
the problem of proper handling in the national interest of scientific, professional, 
and specialized personnel, the training phase and the utilization phase, but 
these are directly related one to the other. Dealing especially with the younger 
age groups, 19 to 26 years, you cannot long administer a policy with reference 
to the utilization of such persons without at the same time providing training 
for them and their successors so that highly trained personnel will continue to 
be available for use. Conversely, there ig little point in special provisions for 
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training persons unless they are subsequently used in ways which permit them 
to make an effective contribution to the national defense and interest. Any 
plan proposed should, therefore, be contrived to permit an intelligent and prac- 
ticable articulation of the training of specialized personnel on the one hand and 
their use on the other hand. 

Secondly, it was a basic but conscious assumption that any plan should be 
capable of adjustment to meet varying degrees of national emergency from a 
small military force in being, as appeared possible in that happier period in 
1948, to a large standing army, or on to all-out mobilization for a full-scale war. 
It was recognized—and this is a point which is often overlooked—that even in 
full-scale mobilization there will continue a need for selection for different kinds 
of service in the national defense, different kinds of service which set up different 
requirements in training which even during war will have to be provided in some 
measure. Any plan proposed must, therefore, be capable of ready adaptation to 
the different degrees of stringency required for the various parts of the spectrum, 
running from cold to hot war, from the long to the short view, or, to use General] 
Hershey’s metaphor, from the white of relative peace through deepening shades 
of grey to the blackness of full military conflict. 

The third major consideration was more philosophical in character, but of 
fundamental importance and worth repeating again despite the fact that it has 
been mentioned by Mr. Kelly: That is to say, the committees’ view of the nature 
of defense or war under modern conditions; their notion of the kind of defense 
which might save us in the ultimate emergency. The day is past for the taunt 
which was once directed by the British at the Russians: 


“We don’t want to fight; but, by jingo, if we do, 
We've got the ships; we’ve got the men; we've got the money, too.” 


Uncle Sam can no longer advisedly play the role of Mr. Big. In sheer man- 
power he cannot match the Soviet Eurasian giant. To win, he must, therefore, 
be better. Our ultimate defense rests not in the bigness of our manpower en 
bloe but in the skill with which we use ourselves, our human resources—you 
and me, and all our fellow citizens—and our material resources. Our man- 
power plan must, therefore, involve qualitative as well as quantitative considera- 
tions. It should respect the fact that our Nation must now fight as a whole with 
everyone obligated to service, yet the civilian and military must be knit into 
one articulated plan. Ideological and technological activities must supplement 
each other. National defense is now more than a military affair. It requires 
as a correlative, a concept of civilian defense that involves far more than putting 
our fires or directing traffic to bomb shelters. Thanks to the very progress of 
Science and learning in the world, defense must be conducted in a new key. 
Both essential military and civilian activities are dependent as never before 
upen a wide variety of highly developed skills and knowledge. Yet there is 
still a dangerous tendency to think of manpower as though it were made up of 
identical and interchangeable units, a tendency which obscures the many kinds 
of service necessary to national defense and the human variations in capacity 
to render these services. How wrong this is has already been indicated by 
Mr. Kelly. The committees assert that it is now an absolute requirement for 
the safety of the Nation that our manpower plan provide for the maximum 
use of highly trained manpower as an important component of defense itself. 
The training of such persons is, therefore, not to be viewed as a privilege for 
the individual but as qa national necessity. How much provision should be made 
is a matter for determination according to the absolute necessities of the 
moment. 

Despite variations in important details, the committees found that proposals 
affecting the training of specialized manpower fall in essence into a limited 
number of possibilities. There is first the idea which under present circum- 
stance can hardly have many defenders: namely, that there should be no induc- 
tion of college students. Even in the more relaxed mood of 2 years ago, the 
committees judged this proposal unwise especially since it provided no basis on 
which a larger and larger number of students might be inducted to meet condi- 
tions of increasing emergency. In view of the facts presented by Mr. Kelly, it is 
hardly worth delaying over this impracticable and unrealistic proposal. 

Far more serious is the proposal that all undergraduates should be subject 
to induction on the theory that after 21 months or some such period they could 
return to college for training. Mr. Conant’s recently announced proposal cover- 
ing the induction of the entire 18- and 19-year-old age grouns is a variant of this 
theme. Even assuming that this plan would produce sufficient manpower for 
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the military, and that this mass levy of relatively untrained manpower along 
with the Regulars and the Reserve component could meet for some years in 
succession the military’s varied manpower requirements for a force in being, 
assumptions which certainly require closer scrutiny on the basis of the facts 
presented by Mr. Kelly, the committees cannot accept this proposal. The Nation 
is already faced with a serious shortage of scientific, professional and specialized 
personnel, occasioned partly by the constrictions associated with World War II 
and partly by mounting needs of a Nation more dependent than ever upon 
specialized knowledge. Full-scale induction of college students, a full induction 
of the 18- and 19-year-old age groups, would virtually stop for a period of at 
least 2 years the production of critical scientific, professional, and specialized 
personnel. Furthermore, many of those entering military service might not 
have opportunities to return to institutions of higher learning for further train- 
ing if, as could easily happen, an intensification of the emergency resulted in a 
prolongation of their term of military service. The committees have little 
confidence that any moral commitments to release men after 2 years’ service 
ean be effective after they have once been trained for military duty, especially 
when most of these men would be only 20 or 21 at the expiration of the two- 
year period. One can easily imagine the pressures which would work to keep 
these men in uniform on military duty when they constitute already the force 
in being. Since this proposal would lead to a serious hiatus—at least 2 years 
and very possibly,more—in the continuing supply of critically needed specialized 
personnel, the committees believe that it constitutes a great danger to national 
security and they cannot subscribe to it. 

Furthermore, the proposal to induct entire age groups does not fit into a plan 
for the selective use of men according to their individual capacity to serve the 
national interest. It emphasizes a principle opposite to the principle that in 
this crisis each person should serve where he can best contribute to the total 
national strength. Indeed; if this principle is once established for any age 
group, it would inevitably be extended to all age groups from 20 up and con- 
sequently tend to withdraw specialized personnel from industry, education, and 
the Government at the very time when the need for these persons in the critical 
readiness program is more crucial than it has ever been in United States history. 

It is more than likely that if there were a mass levy of age groups the very 
necessities of the situation foreseen by the committees would soon require the 
return of some of them to college for training. If so, the problem of selection 
for further training still has to be met; indeed, it is one from which we cannot 
escape. And we may still question whether it is best to burden the military 
organization so heavily with the educational problems more familiar to the 
civilian university, and whether it is best to ask the military to determine en- 
tirely the programs of training to be pursued when civilian as well as military 
components are now fully involved in the defense of the Nation. 

If we cannot and should not defer all college students, and if we regard it as 
unwise and unsafe to induct into the military ali college students or complete 
age groups, What other alternatives are there? We might select among age 
groups certain individuals whose active service in the national interest is 
postponed during a period of training. The common denominator in some 
proposals which involve the principle of selection is the idea that those students 
who are preparing for “essential” sciences and professions should be permitted 
to continue their training. There was originally a strong predisposition within 
the committees toward this idea which subsequent discussion served to eradicate. 
It was recognized that in every specialized field there are enrolled individuals of 
marginal ability and that some kind of qualitative check upon them is re- 
quired before one can agree that the national interest requires their present 
postponement from service. More important, however, was the increasing realiza- 
tion of the difficulties—and the dangers—in identifying in any rigorous way the 
essential sciences or fields of specialization as the bases for a deferment policy. 
The committees finally concluded that if one knew the exact character of the 
particular emergency which the Nation might face at a given period in the future 
one might be in a position to hazard some guesses as to essential fields of 
knowledge—but then one would also have to know the nature of coming de- 
velopments in the sciences themselves. It is quite possible that 15 years ago 
nuclear physicists would have been dismissed as a scientific luxury—as a group of 
theoreticians not essential to the national defense. The professor of Japanese 
language and literature who served in combat intelligence during World War 
Il would certainly have been viewed earlier as a luxury. Fortunately for our 
own safety in the future, the experiences of World War II can change our per- 
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spective. Proponents of the plan of preserving a flow of personnel for the 
“essential” sciences are quick to state the essentiality of the fields of learning 
with which they are themselves concerned, though as reasonable men they gen- 
erally recognize that there are other fields which may also be essential. Even so, 
such proposals are to be viewed as somewhat irresponsible until their proponents 
are willing to state and document that “these are the essential fields of learning,” 
and “those are the nonessential fields.” If any group elects to present such a 
list and it becomes the basis of national policy, it must be remembered that the 
very list will form the shape of things to come, largely extinguishing some fields 
of knowledge or stopping their growth, and predetermining the lines of the 
Naton’s scientific and cultural development in the coming years. It will also pre- 
determine the sciences and skills available to us for our defense. The Nation 
which has guessed wrong could easily be all wrong if this policy is followed. 

The arbitrary limitation of the fields of learning with the branding of certain 
fields as essential is likely to result in a narrowing of curricula at an even earlier 
phase of education than now exists. The committees are convinced that highly 
specialized persons, to be useful in the national welfare and defense, need in 
addition to their specialty a broad basis of knowledge of men, things, and 
atfairs. It is this broad range of information combined with intelligent imagina- 
tion and specialized competence, which enables men to meet new situations 
aud to devise new techniques of control which will work in nature and in human 
society. Loss of adaptability will come inevitably with a narrow range of 
fraining, and if there is anything the Nation cannot now afford to lose, it is 
ingenuity in planning and research at a higher level. 

For these reasons the committees do not propose a plan for selective defer- 
ment based on a distinction—which in practice would have to be sharp and 
deiinitive—between essential and nonessential fields. 

What then do they propose? They do propose selective service but under 
the conditions which will be described by the next speakers, 


4 





THE PLAN FOR MAINTAINING A FLow For NEEDED SPECIALISTS 
(By Dr. Henry A. Barton, director, American Institute of Physics) 


(A portion of the oral report of the Six Scientific Advisory Committees delivered 
to the Director of the Selective Service System, Washington, D. C., December 
18, 1950) 


My colleagues have laid before you what we believe to be basic essentials. 
These are first that the needs of our military establishment and the supporting 
activities of the Nation réquire a flow of competently trained specialists who 
ean only come from our universities. Second, it would be risky to try to de- 
termine now specific areas of training which alone should be carried on. How- 
ever, they also recognize that we must distribute our manpower resources care- 
fully over all needs, both civilian and military. Any plan for training special- 
ists must recognize the need for military manpower. This means that only : 
limited number of persons can be channeled into the lengthy courses of training 
required by modern specialization. This ‘limited number will have to be 
selected. 

If there is to be war, it will probably be a short war only if we lose. It is 
inevitable that provision for training specialists will have to be made eventually 
no matter what plans are adopted for national service for youth. Any such 
provision will involve selection. Our mandate was to propose a plan which 
could operate through the Selective Service System. Such a plan has been 
developed. It is designed to achieve three major objectives: 

1. To postpone the period of service in the national interest of selected indi- 
viduals in order to prepare them, through appropriate advanced education and 
training, for those responsibilities which require such education and training. 

2. To select for such education and training those individuals whose demon- 
strated aptitude offers a high probability that they will successfully achieve the 
competence in their specialty which the Nation requires. 

3. To provide a system in which the number so postponed may be flexibly 
adjusted to produce the optimum balance between the immediate needs for 
military manpower and the longer term needs of both civilian and military 
activities for specialized manpower. 
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In order to achieve these objectives, we recommend as follows: 

1. To assure that those who have been selected to pursue courses of study, be 
eventually required to serve the Nation’s interests, it is recommended that there 
be added to their period of selective service liability a period equal to the length 
of time they were deferred for training. 

For example, if a young man were deferred for a period of 3 years to com- 
plete his training in engineering, a like period of 3 years should be added to the 
upper selective service age limit of 26 years in his case. He would then be subject 
to selective service until age 29 and subject to induction unless in work essential 
to the national health, safety, or interest and deferred for service in that 
activity. 

2. To select those who are to continue their training and who will become 
the reserve pool of specialists for both military and nonmilitary activities neces- 
sary to the national security, we recommend as follows: 

(1) There should be established within the present selective service regu- 
lations a special class of registrants (perhaps designated as class II—A(s) 
in which there should be placed any registrant whose demonstrated edu- 
cational aptitude is such that it is deemed necessary that his preprofessional 
or professional training program be continued in order to increase his 
potential value to the national health, safety, and interest. 

(2) Educational aptitude should be defined as a specified minimum score 
on a general classification test and a record of previous educational accom- 
plishment sufficiently high to indicate special promise of eventual scientific, 
professional, or specialized competence, 

For the present, the committees recommend the following specific provisions: 

(a) To be eligible for classification in the proposed class II-A(s), a student 
must have a score on a general aptitude test equivalent to a score on the Army 
general classification test to be fixed by the Director of Selective Service. 

(b) To be eligible for such classification he must also be certified by an 
accredited school, college, or university as giving promise of definite progress 
in higher education. Such certificates shall be issued only to those students 
whose rank in class in that school, college, or university (or in a school or cur- 
riculum thereof), among those students in their class who have previously quali- 
fied as defined in 2 (a) above and who are or who will be liable to induction 
into the armed services before the opening of the following academic year, is 
above a rank order to be fixed by the Director of Selective Service. (This will 
mean that students in a given institution in class II-A(s) will be ranked among 
themselves separately from the rest of the students and that this rank order will 
be the basis of deferment. ) 

We believe that an adequate minimum flow of specialists in the sciences, en- 
gineering, and other fields can be provided by this procedure. While no specific 
cut-off scores are recommended in this report, its operation may be illustrated 
by examples assuming certain cut-off values. It is presumed in these calculations 
that a Reserve officers training program in the colleges will be continued and 
will be primarily aimed at providing trained officers for the Military Establish- 
ment. It is also assumed that a certain percentage of young men of college age 
will not satisfy physical requirements for military service. Neither of these 
groups have been included among the students who would be subject to selective 
service. Of the remaining young men who would be subject to selective service 
and who would expect to pursue courses of training in colleges and universities 
a minimum score of 120 on the proposed classification test would screen out well 
over half of these. If at the end of the freshman year 90 percent of these selected 
individuals were continued into the sophomore year, 95 percent of the sophomores 
continued into the junior year, and 95 percent of the juniors continued into the 
senior year, about 65,000 young men in this class II-A(s) would graduate from 
ach age group. This would be a small number to supply the students that should 
go through medical schools, dental schcols, engineering schools, scientifie cur- 
ricula, and many other curricula now so essential in our civilization and for our 
national security. However, it is our hope that the productivity of this selected 
group will be at a high average. 

We would emphasize that this plan will provide the desired flexibility which is 
necessary in any program looking to the best use of our manpower resources. 
Adjustments to meet changing needs for manpower can be made by the appropri- 
ite adjustment of the cutting score on the test and the percentage carried over 
from year to year. No legislation is necessary to provide authorization for this 
procedure. It could be put into effect almost at once. 
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We not only recognize, but call attention to, the fact that opportunities to go 
to colleges have not been available heretofore, nor are they now to all elements 
of our population. We would hope that in the national interest, those promising 
to render important service to the Nation can be accorded an opportunity to de- 
velop their talents through appropriate training at the university level. How- 
ever, this is a social problem which the Nation must solve. The committees do 
not believe that an unwise manpower and selective service policy should be 
adopted because of an inadequate national policy with regard to the distribution 
of educational opportunity. 


Presentation of the Advisory Committees’ Recommendations 
THE PLAN FOR UTILIZATION 
(By Mr. Alex C. Monteith, vice president, Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 


{A portion of the oral report of the six scientific advisory committees delivered 
to the Director of the Selective Service System, Washington, D. C., December 
18, 1950) 


The foregoing program will only be of lasting value to the national economy and 
the health, safety, and interest of the Nation, if such highly selective and trained 
manpower is properly utilized in our civilian and military establishments. The 
committees have deliberated quite carefully on this phase of the program. The 
recommendations we now present to selective service were developed with maxi- 
mum effective utilization of graduates as our goal. 

Basically behind these deliberations is the full realization that these young 
men, trained in qualified institutions, are our only long-range supply of techni- 
cal, professional, and specialized leadership. Moreover, in any period of full 
employment of qualified men, young graduates are also the only immediate sup- 
ply. Training of replacements embodies the entire process of higher education 
and indoctrination into practice. 

It, therefore, becomes clear that if we are to face years, or possibly a genera- 
tion of preparedness, rapid development and careful conservation of such per- 
sonnel is imperative. This conclusion is further accentuated, as pointed out 
earlier, by the possibility of military conflict with opponents of substantially 
superior numbers. 

With these facts in mind, the committees submit the following recommenda- 
tions for utilization of scientific, professional, and specialized personnel. The 
pool of men includes those men who have completed their training sometime in 
the past, and those who are becoming available through the completion of cur- 
rent training. Both groups are included in these recommendations. 

1. A registrant who has been classified in II-A (s) will be retained in that 
classification for a period of 4 months after he has completed his training. 

This period of 4 months should be sufficient to allow for transition from aca- 
demic life to an occupation which affords the beginnings of professional life. Re- 
classification implies that these men, in common with others, will be subject to 
general military service unless there is a higher priority for their service in 
other essential activity. 

2. The registrant should then be considered eligible for classification in 
class II-A if (a) he is fully engaged in a professional pursuit in an activity for 
which the nature and degree of his training are requisite; and (0b) the activity 
itself is one that is essential to the national health, safety, or interest. 

Note that the registrant or his employer must prove that his training is not 
just utilized, but in an essential activity as well. 

3. A registrant who was graduated in 1950 or before and has specialized 
training, similar in character and quality to that covered by class II-A(s) 
should be considered eligible for classification in class II-A, if he satisfies the 
same two conditions. 

This is important. During the past 3 years we have experienced the largest 
college graduations in history. This reservoir of trained men should be looked 
upon as indispensable. Thousands of these young men who have entered their 
professional life since World War II are already contributing constructively to 
highly essential activity. As an example, in the speaker’s organization, in one 
specific technical department whose work is totally on the development of con- 
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fidential and secret military apparatus, 85 percent of the professional manpower, 
67 out of 79, completed their formal education since 1946, and the majority are 
under 26 years of age. In addition, rapidly changing circumstances have ren- 
dered the existing classification of numerous registrants obsolete. A review of 
the classification of trained registrants is currently in order to prevent dissipation 
of selective manpower. 

4. To facilitate classification by the local draft boards of trained scientific, 
professional, and specialized personnel, it is recommended that the Selective 
Service System expand its central administrative organization to include special 
advisory committees. Each of these committees, of which there should be five 
or more covering the major areas or specialized training, should consist of six 
qualified members, including at least one member familiar with the specialized 
needs of the armed services in the fields covered by the committee. 

We view the creation of advisory committees at national headquarters as a 
major step in advancing the effective administration of our highly successful 
Selective Service System. 

5. Each committee should be assisted by a full-time executive secretary quali- 
fied in the field of the committee and attached directly to the office of the Director 
of Selective Service. 

6. It should be the responsibility of these committees (a) to advise the Director 
of Selective Service and through him the State directors and local draft boards 
on specialized personnel needs of military and essential civilian activities; (b) 
to make recommendations to local and appeal boards on the disposition of cases 
involving specialized personnel. 

We believe these cases will be a very small minority of the total because— 

7. It should be the responsibility of each advisory committee continuously to 
define the functions within its fields and to evaluate the needs, both civilian 
and military, for personnel with specialized training within those fields. 

Thus each group of experts forming an advisory committee will continuously 
define the essential industries and occupations within its field and advise the 
local and appeal boards Guidance, current and authentic, is thus provided in 
the national headquarters structure. For example, we can picture difficult 
eases involving small manufacturing operations not well known to a particular 
local draft board. Such an organization would very likely request deferment 
for one or more of their young engineers doing development or design work. 
The Advisory Board on Engineering Sciences would be in a position to readily 
evaluate the nature of the registrant’s work and to determine the necessity for 
the manufactured goods of that organization. Definite assistance in assuring 
proper utilization of trained manpower is the result. 

8. The chairman of the several committees should constitute a coordinating 
committee to review frequently general procedural problems relating to the activ- 
ities of all the committees. 

These are considered recommendations of the six advisory committees. We 
sincerely believe they represent a realistic approach to full use of our men 
of potential. We solicit your careful consideration of this report and your 
comments. 


Senator Cuarpman. We will now hear the next witness, Clarence 
Mitchell, director of the Washington bureau of the National Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Colored People. You may have a seat and 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASH- 
INGTON BUREAU OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr. Mrrcnett. Mr. Chairman, as I have already been identified, I 
would like to ask that my statement be included in the record in its 
entirety, and I will attempt to summarize it because of the lateness of 
the hour. 

Senator CuarMan. We will be glad to have it included in full in the 
record, and you may proceed to summarize it yourself. 


787435 1——_56 
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(The statement of Mr. Mitchell is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE MITCHELL, DIRECTOR OF THE WASHINGTON BUREAU oF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Mr Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my name is Clarence Mitchell, 
I am director of the Washington bureau of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 

I appear before this subcommttee today to ask for safeguards for the protec- 
tion of the colored young people of the United States who will be affected by 
whatever legislation is finally reported out by the Armed Services Committee 
and passed by the Congress. 

Each year, the NAACP has two important opportunities to sample the opinion 
of our membership. One of these is at our convention which is held in June 
and the other is our annual meeting which is held in January. 

In our convention which was held in Boston in 1950 and our annual meeting 
which was held in New York in 1951, one of the matters given most serious 
consideration was the mistreatment of colored service men and women. 

Our members from all over the country have expressed praise for new non 
segregation policies of the Air Force and the Navy. They have strongly con- 
demned the policy of the Army which continues segregation. 

The overwhelming majority of our members believe that the Government of the 
United States does not give sufficient and necessary protection to colored mem- 
bers of the armed services when they are in the South. As illustrations of how 
the people feel about the mistreatment of service men and women, I offer to 
the committee current front pages of the Afro-American newspaper and the 
Pittsburgh Courier. These are two of the largest colored newspapers in the 
country. 

According to estimates of the Bureau of the Census, there are 649,000 colored 
males in the United States between the ages of 15 and 19. There are 658,000 
colored males between 20 and 24. 

Preliminary samples of the 1950 census returns show that in the States 
outside the South there are nearly 100,000 young colored men between the ages 
of 18 and 20. They now live in areas of the country where they are not exposed 
to the ugliest forms of segregation based on race. 

It is a frightful thing to contemplate that their Government will call upon 
them to risk their lives in war and at the same time fail to protect them against 
undemocratic practices if they are stationed in the South. 

There is hardly a home or family in the United States that is not affected 
in Some way by the pending legislation. There is no heart or mind among the 
colored people that is not moved to anger and regret by the stories of segregation 
and brutality of local law enforcement officials that come to the attention of our 
organization. 

A short time ago, a young man Came to see me after our office was closed for 
the day. He was a clean cut young fellow who wore an Air Force uniform. He 
told me that he had enlisted in the Air Force and was stationed at a field in the 
South. Snddenly, he flung on my desk a leather contraption of the type which 
I now show to the Committee. This is used on busses in the South to separate 
colored and white passengers. The young man told me that he had embarked 
on a campaign single-handed to seize and destroy as many of these as possible. 

Apparently, there are other young men who feel as he does because I used the 
article he provided in another State. This was given to me for my testimony 
by a church organization. 

As members of the committee will see, this instrument is useful only to remind 
colored people that they are supposed to eecupy an inferior status. It is one of 
the irrelevant and childish restrictions which the United States Supreme Court 
set aside when our organmation argued the case of WcLaurin y. Oklahoma State 
Regents for Higher Education (339 U. 8. 629). 

It is important to submit for the record a few facts of the McLaurin case. 
In this case a colored man, studying at the University of Oklahoma, was forced 
to sit in a separate seat in classrooms, study at a separate table in the library, 
and eat at a separate table in the dining room. 

The court eliminated these restrictions because they—‘signify that the State, 
in administering the facilities it affords for professional and graduate study, sets 
MeLaurin apart from other students. The result is that appellant is handicapped 
in his pursuit of effective graduate instruction”. 
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In the McLaurin case, the individual who was the victim of humiliation was 
preparing to live. It is a cruel fact that many of the young men who go into the 
armed services will die. It is, therefore, all the more important that Congress 
act in the same manner as the Supreme Court has already acted. 

The Army issued Circular No. 124 on April 27, 1946. Paragraph 11 of this 
circular states: 

“Considering essential military factors, Negro units will be stationed in loeal- 
ities and communities where attitudes are most favorable aud in such strength 
as will not constitute an undue burden on the local civilian population.” 

Even this weak directive is not being followed. However, we do not wish to 
imply that it is adequate. It is an admission that the Government cannot or will 
not protect servicemen against unfair abuse in local communities. If the Gov- 
ernment has power to draft a mun, it also has the power to protect him wherever 
he may be stationed in the United States. 

It is already a crime to interfere with Federal officials in the performance of 
their duty. Whatever legislation is finally passed should also carry a provision 
giving protection to service personnel against wanton attacks by peace oflicers 
and civilians. 

During the Battle of the Bulge in World War II and in Korea, segregation of 
our troops by race could not survive under the pressure of a surprise attack. 
Since we know that segregation in the Army may one day cause a major military 
disaster, it should be eliminated now. 

Instead of ending segregation, the Army has added to the list of racial desig- 
nations. At present, there are five categories used in the records of our fighting 
men, These are Caucasian, Negro, Indian, Oriental, and Malayan. Presumably, 
this can be used to extend segregation by racial classifications. 

We submit for the record an order from an Army induction station in Minne- 
apolis. This order designates the colored men by an asterisk. We are advised 
that these men left Minnesota in a group but were separated by race when they 
arrived at a southern camp. 

In other words, these boys, who went to school together in a State which safe- 
guards the civil rights of minorities by law, were forced by their Government to 
submit to practices of segregation. 

In the South, colored and white inductees have vastly different treatment in 
eating and sleeping arrangements. The white inductees are fed in clean res- 
taurants and housed in favorable living quarters. The colored men are sent to 
kitchens or other makeshift places. We have submitted to the armed services 
instances of such mistreatment in New Orleans, Birmingham, Houston, and 
other cities. 

We ask the committee to look at this picture of the disgraceful type of eating 
arrangements for colored draftees in the great city of Houston, Tex. 

At present, it is difficult to get the armed services to accept responsibility for 
correcting these conditions. Many officials have tried to shift the problem to 
the Selective Service System. Selective Service people say that it is an Army 
responsibility. 

Meanwhile, as in Houston, the colored draftees continue to eat at improvised 
tables surrounded by spittoons and debris. 

The new law must provide these three safeguards against segregation within 
the armed services: 

1. All new units must be organized without racial segregation. 

2. No privately owned establishment which requires segregation shall be used 
to house or feed armed service personnel. 

3. Racial designations must be eliminated from all forms and records of mili- 
tary personnel. 

The whole question of segregation in the armed services has been studied and 
restudied by various boards and committees. This study has clearly established 
that segregation in the armed services is wasteful and undesirable. 

The progress made by the Air Force and Navy shows that segregation can be 
reduced quickly. It is now time to take the final step and eliminate the system 
of racial segregation by law. 

We wish also to comment briefly on the manpower picture in civilian employ- 
ment. The various offices of the public employment service still accept and fill 
discriminatory orders based on race. So far, the United States Department of 
Labor does not require that such orders be refused. 

There are a great many businesses like the Capital Transit Co. of Washington 
that still refuse to use qualified colored people in certain jobs solely because of 
race, 
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The final legislation dealing with manpower problems must contain languave 
that will assure all citizens of a chance to use their highest skills as such skills 
are needed. 

It is unfair to base deferments on occupations and training and at the same 
time fail to remedy the conditions that prevent a man from getting the job or 
training because of his race. 

We believe that the executive branch of Government should immediately se; 
up machinery for eliminating discrimination based on race in employment ani 
training. At the earliest possible moment the Congress should supplement the 
executive action by legislation. 


Mr. Mrrcue.t. The first thing I would like to direct to your at- 
tention, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that in this legislation which is 
under consideration there arises, as easily arises in situations of this 
kind, where an over-all program is undertaken, a great question of 
what. will happen to the minority people of the country, who nec- 
essarily are involved in the legislation. 

I want to make it clear that this is one of the most serious ques- 
tions that has come before our organization. 

As I have indicated in my testimony, there are two occasions when 
we have an opportunity to sample the opinion of our members. One 
is when we have our annual convention, and the other is when we have 
our anual meeting. The convention comes in the summer, and the 
annual meeting comes in the winter—in January. Always these ques- 
tions that concern the mistreatment of colored people who are called 
to wear the uniform of their country arouses terrible indignation and 
anger. Always we hope that the country will take cognizance of these 
problems, and that something will be done to prevent them from 
occurring. 

As an illustration of the kind of anger—and I think anger is about 
the only word that can describe this adequately—that the colored 
people have on these matters, I would like to offer to the committee 
for inclusion in the record the front pages of these stories that have 
appeared in the Afro-American newspaper and the Pittsburgh 
Courier newspaper. 

Senator CuarmMan. They will be handed to the reporter and will 
be ineluded. 

Mr. Mirrceneryi. Thank you. 

(The newspaper clippings referred to are as follows :) 


{Excerpts from Pittsburgh Courier, January 27, 1951) 


GI BEATEN, TERRORIZED—OUR TROOPS INSULTED AGAIN 


OKINAWA.—Negro soldiers wearing the uniform of the United States may 
not know it anywhere else in the world, but here on Okinawa they are not 
“Americans.” * * * That is according to the United States Government, 
believe it or not. Official designations here refer to white soldiers as “Ameri- 
cans” ; Negroes are just “colored soldiers.” 

As far as the United States authorities are concerned that isn’t the only 
insult being dealt to American Negro soldiers who are wearing the uniform of 
their country; “maintenance of strict discipline over colored soldiers” is another 
top item on the agenda of the commanding general. 

But not one word is breathed about similar treatment for white soldiers; nor, 
why such is necessary for “colored soldiers’—unless it is because they are 
Negroes. 

Here on this island, where all Americans troops are serving under the same 
flag, these clear-cut racial distinctions undoubtedly are causing Negro soldiers 
to feel mighty bad, and they are not having a wholesome effect on the natives 
who are fully aware of what is going on. 
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United States authorities of the civil administration have publicly proclaimed 
these things in their official Press Summary, published weekly. 

One press Summary a few weeks ago listed several items of discussion at the 
regular military government meeting. Second item on the agenda was “mainte- 
nance of strict discipline over colored soldiers,” although no one offered any 
explanation as to why this was necessary. 

In the Press Summary of the following week was a notice that an Okinawa 
paper—the Herald—was beginning a series of articles about life in Naha City, 
largest city on Okinawa. Negro soldiers here went on a burn when they read 
of the reasons given for the prosperity wave which had hit the dance halls 
of Naha City, as the United States Civil Administration’s Press Summary re- 
ported it. Here is what the United States official publication said: 

“This,” the paper went on to say, “is the delightful result of the relaxation 
of the off-limits area, and that Americans are most free with their money fol- 
lowed closely behind by the colored soldiers and Filipinos in that order.” 

Resentment by the American Negro soldiers was swift. “We thought we 
were Americans, too,’ one of them said. “At least, we wear the American uni- 
forms, we were born and raised in America and paid taxes and voted like 
other so-called Americans. Now, why must we, all of a sudden, no longer 
be Americans? This is a hell of a thing.” 

Well, there you have it. Seems ‘that here on Okinawa Negro American sol 
diers are no longer “American soldiers,” but “colored soldiers.’ Whether of- 
ficial Washington will countenance this ruthless and flagrant deprivation of 
American citizenship of Negro soldiers, whose forebears were genuine Ameri- 
cans for a hundred years before many of the ancestors of the white soldiers 
here ever heard of America, remains to be seen. 

But, one thing is certain: the natives know about this drastic distinction, 
regardless of why it is being made, and they, too, once had an idea that every- 
body who came from America was an American. Other natives of Occidental 
countries who pass this way are sure to pass the word along, and thus give 
Asiatics even more grounds to have contempt for Uncle Sam and his alleged 
“democracy.” 

And it is that hypocrisy about racial relations in the United States which 
has brought such fanatic hatred of America into the hearts of the Chinese 
who are killing Americans in Korea and wishing they could kill more. 


GI Victim or Dixre Mos RULE 
(Special to the Courier) 


WASHINGTON.—Mounting atrocities and terror tactics against Armed 
Forces members training in southern areas last week drew a strong protest 
and demand for investigation of verified acts of this type against colored per- 
sonnel from the Washington bureau of the NAACP. 

The latest reported incident reaching the NAACP was to wanton beating 
and terrorizing of Sgt. Herbert Bradshaw, of Cincinnati, in the town of 
srownsville, Tenn., on Thursday, January —. 

En route to Sampson Air Base at Geneva, N. Y., from Lackland Air Base 
near San Antonio, Tex., Bradshaw was taken from an automobile on a main 
street in Brownsville, forced at gun point into the back room of a building and 
there in the presence of four policemen with guns drawn on him submitted to 
a brutal beating at the hands of a civilian who wielded a pop bottle. Other 
unidentified persons also joined the outrage. 


COLLISION AVERTED 


The incident leading to the atrocity was verified in affidavit by five com- 
panions of Bradshaw, one of whom was white, and all members of the armed 
services. Bradshaw, however, was not in uniform. 

The car in which Bradshaw and his companions were riding had narrowly 
escaped being struck by one driven by an unidentified white man, who pro- 
ceeded to hurl vile epithets at them and then drove several blocks ahead where 
he recruited some other whites. . 

The servicemen’s automobile was pelted with bricks and stones, forced into 
a dead-end street from which it had to return, and upon returning was met by 
a patrol ear with an officer and several whites, 
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The final legislation dealing with manpower problems must contain languae 
that will assure all citizens of a chance to use their highest skills as such skills 
are needed. 

It is unfair to base deferments on occupations and training and at the same 
time fail to remedy the conditions that prevent a man from getting the job or 
training because of his race. 

We believe that the executive branch of Government should immediately se; 
up machinery for eliminating discrimination based on race in employment and 
training. At the earliest possible moment the Congress should supplement the 
executive action by legislation. 


Mr. Mrrcneiy. The first thing I would like to direct to your at- 
tention, Mr. Chairman, is the fact that in this legislation which is 
under consideration there arises, as easily arises in situations of this 
kind, where an over-all program is undertaken, a great question of 
what. will happen to the minority people of the country, who nec- 
essarily are involved in the legislation. 

I want to make it clear that this is one of the most serious ques- 
tions that has come before our organization. 

As I have indicated in my testimony, there are two occasions when 
we have an opportunity to sample the opinion of our members. One 
is when we have our annual convention, and the other is when we have 
our anual meeting. The convention comes in the summer, and the 
annual meeting comes in the winter—in January. Always these ques- 
tions that concern the mistreatment of colored people who are called 
to wear the uniform of their country arouses terrible indignation and 
anger. Always we hope that the country will take cognizance of these 
problems, and that something will be done to prevent them from 
occurring. 

As an illustration of the kind of anger—and I think anger is about 
the only word that can describe this adequately—that the colored 
people have on these matters, I would like to offer to the committee 
for inclusion in the record the front pages of these stories that have 
appeared in the Afro-American newspaper and the Pittsburgh 
Courier newspaper. 

Senator CuArman. They will be handed to the reporter and will 
be included. 

Mr. Mircnety. Thank you. 

(The newspaper clippings referred to are as follows :) 


{Excerpts from Pittsburgh Courier, January 27, 1951] 
GI BEATEN, TERRORIzED—OUR TROOPS INSULTED AGAIN 


OKINAWA.—Negro soldiers wearing the uniform of the United States may 
not know it anywhere else in the world, but here on Okinawa they are not 
“Americans.” * * * That is according to the United States Government, 
believe it or not. Official designations here refer to white soldiers as “Ameri- 
cans”; Negroes are just “colored soldiers.” 

As far as the United States authorities are concerned that isn’t the only 
insult being dealt to American Negro soldiers who are wearing the uniform of 
their country; “maintenance of strict discipline over colored soldiers” is another 
top item on the agenda of the commanding general. 

But not one word is breathed about similar treatment for white soldiers ; nor, 
why such is necessary for “colored soldiers”’—unless it is because they are 
Negroes. 

Here on this island, where all Americans troops are serving under the same 
flag, these clear-cut racial distinctions undoubtedly are causing Negro soldiers 
to feel mighty bad, and they are not having a wholesome effect on the natives 
who are fully aware of what is going on. 
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United States authorities of the civil administration have publicly proclaimed 
these things in their official Press Summary, published weekly. 

One press Summary a few weeks ago listed several items of discussion at the 
regular military government meeting. Second item on the agenda was “mainte- 
nance of strict discipline over colored soldiers,” although no one offered any 
explanation as to why this was necessary. 

In the Press Summary of the following week was a notice thet an Okinawa 
paper—the Herald—was beginning a series of articles about life in Naha City, 
largest city on Okinawa. Negro soldiers here went on a burn when they read 
of the reasons given for the prosperity wave which had hit the dance halls 
of Naha City, as the United States Civil Administration’s Press Summary re- 
ported it. Here is what the United States official publication said: 

“This,” the paper went on to say, “is the delightful result of the relaxation 
of the off-limits area, and that Americans are most free with their money fol- 
lowed closely behind by the colored soldiers and Filipinos in that order.” 

Resentment by the American Negro soldiers was swift. “We thought we 
were Americans, too,” one of them said. “At least, we wear the American uni- 
forms, we were born and raised in America and paid taxes and voted like 
other so-called Americans. Now, why must we, all of a sudden, no longer 
be Americans? This is a hell of a thing.” 

Well, there you have it. Seems ‘that here on Okinawa Negro American sol 
diers are no longer “American soldiers,” but “colored soldiers.” Whether of- 
ficial Washington will countenance this ruthless and flagrant deprivation of 
American citizenship of Negro soldiers, whose forebears were genuine Ameri- 
cans for a hundred years before many of the ancestors of the white soldiers 
here ever heard of America, remains to be seen. 

But, one thing is certain: the natives know about this drastic distinction, 
regardless of why it is being made, and they, too, once had an idea that every- 
body who came from America was an American. Other natives of Occidental 
countries who pass this way are sure to pass the word along, and thus give 
Asiatics even more grounds to have contempt for Uncle Sam and his alleged 
“democracy.” 

And it is that hypocrisy about racial relations in the United States which 
has brought such fanatic hatred of America into the hearts of the Chinese 
who are killing Americans in Korea and wishing they could kill more. 


GI Victim or Dixie Mos RULE 
(Special to the Courier) 


WASHINGTON.—Mounting atrocities and terror tactics against Armed 
Forces members training in southern areas last week drew a strong protest 
and demand for investigation of verified acts of this type against colored per- 
sonnel from the Washington bureau of the NAACP. 

The latest reported incident reaching the NAACP was to wanton beating 
and terrorizing of Sgt. Herbert Bradshaw, of Cincinnati, in the town of 
srownsville, Tenn., on Thursday, January —. 

En route to Sampson Air Base at Geneva, N. Y., from Lackland Air Base 
near San Antonio, Tex., Bradshaw was taken from an automobile on a main 
street in Brownsville, forced at gun point into the back room of a building and 
there in the presence of four policemen with guns drawn on him submitted to 
a brutal beating at the hands of a civilian who wielded a pop bottle. Other 
unidentified persons also joined the outrage. 


COLLISION AVERTED 


The incident leading to the atrocity was verified in affidavit by five com- 
panions of Bradshaw, one of whom was white, and all members of the armed 
services, Bradshaw, however, was not in uniform. 

The car in which Bradshaw and his companions were riding had narrowly 
escaped being struck by one driven by an unidentified white man, who pro- 
ceeded to hurl vile epithets at them and then drove several blocks ahead where 
he recruited some other whites. 

The servicemen’s automobile was pelted with bricks and stones, forced into 
a dead-end street from which it had to return, and upon returning was met by 
a patrol car with an officer and several whites, 
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THRBATENED 


During the tirade of insults including the usual “black s. o. b.”” common to the 
South under these conditions, the colored soldiers were told they were in a 
“white man’s country.” The white serviceman fared no better for traveling 
with the colored soldiers. 

It was after this that Bradshaw was taken from the car at gunpoint, forced 
te accompany the men into a building and thereupon given a brutal beating 
in the presence of four armed policemen and a number of other armed persons, 

After a period of this brutalizing, when it appeared to them that their 
victim had net been badly beaten enough, he was forced to lie on the floor of the 
reom and there given another going over with feet, fists, and gun butt. 


. 


CHASED FROM TOWN 


Bradshaw’s beating was not administered in the presence of his companions, 
who were forced to remain some distance from the Brownsville torture cham 
ber. The evidence of his ordeal he brought back to them on his person. And he 
did not come back walking or limping, he was forced to run to the car in which 
his fellow soldiers were waiting and there the group was told to “get out of 
town in a hurry.” ‘ 

The five servicemen reported to the Washington office of the NAACP that 
their car was followed by the armed mob in another automobile about 5 miles 
out of town. They were able to identify none of the hoodlums or officers, 
Bradshaw first reported the incident upon arrival in Cincinnati. 

Traveling with him were Pfc. Henry Holloway, of Philadelphia; Corp. How- 
ard Hankins, of Charleston, W. Va., and Pfc. Phillips, of Philadelphia, Pilazzo, 
of Maine, and Jackson, of New Jersey. 


OTHER INCIDENTS 


Protest on the incident and demand for an investigation was made through 
the office of Clarence Mitchell, director of the Washington NAACP bureau, to 
Eugene M. Zuckert, Assistant Secretary of the Air Forces, Department of the 
Defense. 

In his letter to the Assistant Secretary of the Air Forces, Mr. Mitchell pointed 
out that there has been a recurrence of these incidents throughout the South 
and the gravity of the situation is demanding immediate and positive action 
for corrective measures. 


(Excerpts from Washington Afro American, January 20, 1951] 


SoutH Carorina Cops Beat Sotprer—GI's SKULL BroKkeEN, LEFT Sipe Cripeprep— 
ONLY OFFENSE WEARING His UNIFoRM—ARMY, JUSTICE DEPARTMENTS INVES- 
TIGATING OUTRAGE LIKE BLINDING OF WOODWARD 


Officials of the Department of the Army refused to comment to the Afro; 
Tuesday, about the case of a South Carolina soldier, Pvt. Joe Ben Wright, Jr., 
who was the victim of police brutality while on leave at Saluda, S. C., during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The refusal to reveal the progress of an investigation that has been under- 
taken by the Department was based on the opinion that any announcement con- 
cerning the probe would tip the hands of the policemen who were allegedly 
involved in the incident. 

AFRO reporters, as a result, were denied an interview with Private Wright 
at Walter Reed Hospital where he has been suffering from a fractured skull 
and partial paralysis in his left side. 

The South Carolina Conference of NAACP branches also is conducting an 
independent investigation of the outrage, according to Hugene A. R. Mont- 
gomery, executive president of the conference. 


GIVES VERSION 


A sister of the brutality victim, Mrs. Thelma Triplin, 914 Third Street, NW., 
an employee of Government Services, Inc., located by the Afro, said that she had 
visited her brother about four or five times since he was transferred to Walter 
Reed from the Fert Jackson Army Hospital on December 26. 
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Her account of the beatings, as it was told to her by her brother, follows: 

On December 23, Private Jackson was seated in a beer tavern in Saluda, §S. C., 
when two officers entered. They have been identified as Chief of Police Corley 
and Officer Long in dispatches from South Carolina. 

The officers according to her story, charged the private with being boisterous, 
Evidently, she said, he protested that he was not boisterous, so they grabbed 
him. 


DRAGGED THROUGH STREETS 


He was dragged from the tavern and placed in jail. Mrs. Triplin said that 
she was told a field jacket that he was wearing was full of holes as result of 
his being dragged through the streets. 

The GI was held at jail overnight, the sister said he told her, where he was 
severely beaten by Corley and Long. On Christmas Eve he was released under 
the custody of his father. 

On Christmas Day, Private Wright suffered from intense head pains and 
could not move his arm, Attempts by his parents to locate a local doctor were 
unsuccessful, so he was taken to a hospital on the post at Fort Jackson. 


LEFT SIDE PARALYZED 


His condition was reported “serious,” so he was transferred to Walter Reed 
Hospital. According to hospital authorities, Private Wright’s condition is 
“fairly good.” His left side is still paralyzed, however. 

Mrs. Triplin revealed that Private Wright volunteered for the Army during 
September. 

The soldier is 20 years old and single, she said. Another relative, Wilbur 
Wright, a brother, resides with Mrs. Triplin at the Third Street address. 


PARENTS’ VERSION GIVEN 


How the chief of police and another beat into unconsciousness Private Wright 
in a pre-Christmas gift of racial venom came to light Wednesday in Saluda, 
when the parents of the youth confirmed rumors of the incident. 

Private Wright was a member of Company B, Twenty-eighth Infantry Regi- 
ment, Highth Infantry Division, Fort Jackson. His father, Joe B. Wright, Sr., 
a farmer, gave this version of the incident: 

Private Wright had just arrived home for a Christmas furlough, and on De- 
ceinber 23 was talking with acquaintances near a cafe. 

Police Chief Corley and Officer Long stopped the youth at about 7 p. m. 
and upon being told “we're just talking; we are not creating any disturbance,” 
was knocked down with a blackjack, dragged to the police car and hauled to 
the town jail. 


ARMY UNIFORM SCORNED 


Wright, two inmates at the jail confirmed, protested being jailed. One of 
these quoted one of the officers as saying, “Shut up. You're letting that uniform 
make a damn fool out of you.” 

Wright, he said, asked, “But officer, what have I done?” 

Both men then assaulted the soldier, the other prisoner said, felling him in his 
own blood. 

“They told him (Wright) to get up,” this prisoner, who requested that his 
name be withheld, said “and when the soldier replied he couldn't, they dragged 
him over to where we was and threw him and told us to lock him up. 

“They said if we didn’t, they was coming back and ‘beat hell out of all of you,’ ” 
the inmate said. 

Later, the two officers returned with a clean field jacket and exchanged it for 
the bloody one Wright was wearing, the prisoner told the soldier’s parents. 


NEWS SPREADS RAPIDLY 


Meanwhile, news of the beating and arrest had spread. The elder Wright 
said he visited Chief Corley, whom he has known for many years, and was 
told: “Yeah, we got him, Joe; had to take him.” 

The elder Wright was permitted to talk with his son, who told him he had 
done nothing. 
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Corley advised the elder Wright, the latter said, that he could get the son 
out the next day (Sunday, Christmas Eve) by posting $50 bond and returning in 
morning. 

The soldier was released to his father on a verbal bond of $40, conditioned 
upon the youth meeting town court December 26 (Tuesday). 


ASSESSED FINE BY MAYOR 


The elder Wright said when he asked Corley about the condition of his son's 
eyes, he was told a doctor had prescribed “eye-drop medicine,” which he was to 
use about every hour and that “this medicine will make him all right.” 

However, Christmas Day, the youth couldn’t move his left arm, complained 
of terrific headaches and grew worse. Unable to locate a doctor, the family 
rushed him to the station hospital at Fort Jackson where the father says he 
was told “your son was in bad shape.” 

On Tuesday, December 27, the elder Wright met court in Saluda, he said, 
and was told by Mayor Sasser, who presided, that since his son wasn’t there, 
the fine would be $25 and that the father could pay half of the fine then and 
the remaining half later. 


AREA OF TERRORISM 


Saluda is just 16 miles from Batesburg, §S. C., where another soldier, Isaac 
Woodard, en route home with an honorable discharge was beaten into blindness 
by a police chief in February of 1946. 

The brutal beating of this young soldier, drafted to fight in Korea or wher- 
ever the American flag needs him, is just another in a long list of violent out- 
rages which have occurred in this area since 1948. 

At 12:25 the same day Private Wright was beaten, unidentified persons 7 
miles away blasted out three windows in the bedroom of John Daniels. His 
family escaped injury. 

A few weeks before, a huge fiery cross had been set ablaze on this property. 
He has been a target of the Ku Klux Klan since he led numbers of his neigh- 
bors to the polls last year. 

Earlier last year, a mob of still unidentified whites seized a farmer and his 
wife, drove them 18 miles into the woods, stripped and whipped both until 
they blistered, leaving them nude in the rain and cold. 

No arrests have been made in any of these cases. 





Smuccy Hursrty Is Missing 1n Korea—‘Smvuc” Hursty War Casuatty— 
“Missinc” 2 Days AFTER WRITING AUNT—PEAK 1N 1947—Last Worp WrittEN 
35 MILEs FrRoM BORDER 


One of the District’s top postwar boxing figures, Pvt. Elijah (Smuggy) Hursey 
wrote his last letter to relatives November 24, 2 days prior to being reported 
missing in action in Korea. 

The letter was written by the 22-year-old former Armstrong pupil to his 
sister, Mrs. Annie Reeder, of 1519 E Street SE., of whom he was very fond. 
He told her of the Thanksgiving Day dinner he had just finished and some of 
the hardships he was facing. 


WAS 35 MILES FROM BORDER 


He disclosed his outfit was only 35 miles from Manchurian border, and in the 
race to reach its destination, he hadn’t had time to do any tidying up. 

In sentimental fashion, he wrote the following letter: 

“Dear ANNE: I have just finished my Thanksgiving dinner. I thank God 
for this. I hope you enjoyed your Thanksgiving too. 

“Well, Anne, we are now driving for the Manchurian border, and I am 
hoping we will be there by Monday. We are about 35 miles from there now. 

“Give my love to the family. 

“T really don’t know what to tell you to put in that Christmas package. I 
guess I'll have to let you make your own suggestions. 
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HADN’T WASHED FOR MONTHS 


“Since I have not washed my face or anything else now for about a month, I 
eannot say whether I should want toilet articles or not, because I doubt whether 
I will have a chance to use them. 

“T guess I will see you in the not too distant future. 

“T will close now with all my love.” 


SWORN IN FIVE MONTHS AGO 


Hursey was sworn into the Army on May 22, 1950, by Capt. William W. 
Cumbey, commanding officer of the Washington recruiting main station. He 
explained his decision in volunteering by saying: “There’s a lot more future 
in the Army than in the fight ring.” 

After enlisting Hursey landed in Japan around the first of October. He was 
assigned to the Second Division, Company G, Ninth Regiment, in Korea. 

Mr. Mrrcueuy. Both of these papers are the outstanding or among 
the outstanding colored newspapers in the country, with large circu- 
lations. I think they represent the views of colored people on this 
matter. They show that they resent very much the type of brutality 
and mistreatment that our young men and sometimes young women 
are subjected to in certain parts of the country, while they must wear 
the uniform of the United States Government. 

The reason this is so serious is that, as I have indicated in my testi- 
mony, there are probably about a million or more young males be- 
tween 15 and 24, colored, who are being asked by Selective Service, 
either now or in the near future, if this bill should pass. Taking into 
consideration that it will take into service the group between 18 and 20, 
it means that there are some 100,000 young colored people who do not 
now live in the South between the ages of 18 and 20 who would be 
exposed to some of the ugliest forms of segregation that ordinarily 
they would not be exposed to if they remained in their own home 
communities. 

I think it is a terrible think to point out that these boys who live in 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, California, or other States outside of the 
South, and who have never been exposed to segregation such as they 
must experience in southern communities, will be lifted out from their 
home environments and placed in a hostile condition, such as they 
must undergo in the South. 

I think it is clear that it is recognized by the members of this com- 
mittee that it is a handicap to young people to be exposed to condi- 
tions of that kind. 

Senator Stennis of Mississippi earlier in this hearing said that 
there was a certain moral question that had to be considered in the 
drafting of young people—a question of whether to protect them from 
certain adverse moral influences, when they are at an early age. Cer- 
tainly, so far as we are concerned, one of the most awful moral influ- 
ences that an individual, either colored or white, could be subjected 
to is the exposure to segregation, which is based on a theory of one 
group of people being better than another simply because of race. 

Now, I want to point out, as an illustration of some of the things 
that our young people are up against, this exhibit which came to my 
oflice from a young man who was enlisted in the Air Force. This, Mr, 
Chairman, is the thing which he brought to me one day, or at least it 
is Just like one he brought to me one day and left in the office. He said 
he had embarked on a one-man campaign to tear these down out of 
busses in the South. 
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This is a partition, or a curtain, that is used to separate colored peo- 
ple from white people. The particular article he gave to me | let 
another individual use in another State, as I have ‘indicated in my 
testimony, and this came from a religious group, which received it 
from another young man. It indic: ites, Mr. Chairman, that these 
young people simply are not going to submit to the kind of conditions 
that they have to put up with in the South, so far as segregation is 
concerned. 

It is clear that that curtain, or whatever it may be called, does not 
prevent the physical contact of people in opposite racial groups. The 
only purpose that it serves is to remind the colored people that they 
are supposed to be inferior. 

The Supreme Court has considered this question in the cases I have 
mentioned in my testimony, and it is pointed out that these kinds of 
irrelevant restrictions do nothing except remind the individual he is 
inferior and, therefore, they are unconstitutional. 

It seems to me in a situation where young men are being called on 
to die for their country, because ultimately that is always the possi- 
bility when a young man is serving in a uniform, then it seems to me 
it is time for the Congress to take a step similar to that taken by the 
Supreme Court in the case that I have included in my testimony, and 
do something to prevent young people from being exposed to this kind 
of humiliation and discrimination when they are sent to Southern 
States. 

Now, I have pointed out in my testimony that the Army issued a 
circular back in 1946 in which it said that, considering essential mili- 
tary factors, Negro units will be stationed in localities and communi- 
ties where attitudes are most favorable, and in such strength as will 
not constitute an undue burden on the local civilian population. That 
is a very weak statement, but even that is not now being followed 
by the Department of the Army. 

We had to call to the attention of the Secretary of the Army, only 
a week ago, the terrible kinds of mistreatment that had been given 
young colored men from Minnesota who had come down to a camp 
in Alabama. 

We feel that these instances of brutality that show a vicious attitude 
on the part of certain peace officers toward colored people in uniform 
ought to be curbed by governmental action. There is a Federal pro- 
vision which protects ¢ civilian individuals when they are performing 
their duties for the Federal Government, and that ought to be extended 
to include persons who are serving in the Armed Forces. 

There are some pretty important indications that segregation as 
such, which is currently practiced by the Army in the use of our man- 
power, is a thing which cannot st: and up under pressure. We had the 
Battle of the Bulge in World War II, when we needed every available 
man, and the whole thought of segregation was thrown out of the 
window, so that ev erybody was used on the basis of what he could do. 
We are advised that the same thing has happened in Korea. 

If under such extreme circumstances it is possible to do away with 
segregation in the armed services, then certainly that ought to be 
undertaken now, when we have an opportunity to do it in an orderly 
way. 

As I said in my formal testimony, we think the Air Force and the 
Navy have moved ahead commendably on this question, but the Army 
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certainly has dragged its feet and not given the same kind of indiea- 
tion of progress. 

What is worse is that the Army has extended its racial classifications 
so that now, instead of just Negro and white classifications, they have 
Caucasian and Indian and Oriental and Malayan; all of w hich are 
ridiculous, because, from the little I know about anthropology, I am 
certain that you cannot make racial definitions of that kind and be at 
all accurate. 

It seems this is just one of those situations where somebody has 
decided to be ultrascientific and has gotten the armed services in a 

very embarrassing position, because I “understand that the other day 
the question arose of how they classify an Eskimo, and it was not 
possible to determine whether he was supposed to be a Malayan or an 
American Indian or an Oriental. 

Of course, that kind of thing is just a waste of time. This practice 
of designating race has an interesting effect on the draft policy. 

[ would like to submit for the recor rd a copy of an induction order 
No. 34, which originates in Minneapolis, Minn., showing the names 
of persons who are : being inducted into the armed services from Minne- 
apolis. The colored people are designated by an asterisk. 

Senator CuarpMan. Let it be filed. 

(The order referred to is as follows :) 

HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES ARMY 
JOINT EXAMINING AND INDUCTION STATION, 
Minneapolis, Minn., 25 November 1950. 
Induction LO 34. 
Subject: Orders. 
To: Personnel listed in body of order. 


Fol-named Rets or Pvyts, Race white unless otherwise indicated, having been 
inducted into the Army of the United States under the Selective Service Act 
of 1948, as amended, on 25 November 1950 are asgd to Army Inductee Det. 1, 
5107 ASU, (Pipeline) Minneapolis, Minnesota, for Morning Report purposes only, 
and are reld from asgmt thereat and reasgd to 10th Infantry Division, Fort 
Riley, Kansas, WP 25 November 1950. EDCMR. 1 December 1950. AUTH: 
SR 615-105-5 and LTR, HQ, FIFTH ARMY FILE AG 342, ALAG-RX dtd 
7 August 1950. 





Name | asv | Grade | DOB | profile 


1, #Niemezycki, John A_. 
23. Strandness, Robert J 

24. Willenbring, Elmer E 
25. *Henderson, Kenneth E 
2. Helm, John M 


27, Hollids iy, Clifford L_. 


| 
| 
| 


1855036494 | Ret____- .| Apr 5| A-IV 
1855036516 | Ret_.......| Dee < A-II 
1855036517 | Ret Jan 28 B-III 
J$55036518 | Ret.......| Jun 28; B-III 
1855036519 | Det_______} May 28 | C-IV 
1855036520 | Ret. | Apr 28; A-III 
28. *Stone, Stanley P_. 1855036521 | Ret.......| Mar 28 C-Iil 
29, on Liew, Richard C 1855036522 | Ret.......| Mar 28 A-III 
0. Ebner, James N oe As ; sibs 1855036523 | Ret _...| Mar ; C-IV 
31. McCormick, Stanley C ; | US58036524 | Ret.......; Feb 28 | C-IV 
32, Lucke, Eugene F : banal beanies US55036525 | Ret.......| Nov 26 B-1V 
33. Dadovich, George. ___- oe i or sean cai 52 Ret _.| Feb 26 A-IV 
34. oe —_ as cca aie ariD | TS8i 3655 Ret..... Oct 28 | a 
35. *Davis, Ezekie a ine a ; Ret_. | Sept 28; A-IV 
36. nine Richard W_ Bekin , | USS 5503652 Ret May ‘ B-IV 
37. Coo ics cous eT eS __.....| 1855036530 | PG a cccocel OV. 25 B-III 
8. *O’Neal, James p 7 c US55036i 531 | Ret | Feb 28 A-IV 
39. "Covington, Marshall. . _. ie 2 1855036532 | Ret_- Jul 26 A-IV 
, Nygren, Clifford R___- ‘ eee a = 1855036532 Ret Feb 2 A-IV 
. Gossman, Dennis W : | US55036: Ret Mar 28 A-II 
42. Harrington, John M ‘ em ; set ; J 36535 | Ret. Jul 28 A-IV 
3. *Ballard, Jim F ; ; axcede : ut 855036536 | Ret Mar ‘ A-IV 
5. Doelz, Walter E, Jr__.___-. Pee Pee Te 327340405 | Ret__- Jun 28 Cc 


a a dt md 


5 Indicates EM in charge. 
“Indicates Colored. [Reporter’s note: Words “Indicates Colored”? underscored in red crayon pencil.] 
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Actg TO will issue nec T and Meal Tickets: WP PCS TDN 1-3 P 431-02 
A 2110425 S 99-999. 


By orDER OF COLONEL AYERS: 
DoNALD M. Bowens, 
Major, USAF, 
Asst Adjutant. 


(Numbers 3 thru 22 and 44 thru 294, inclusive, five of which indicated “coloreq” 
inductees, have been omitted. 

Mr. Mrrcnetn. As I understand what happened there, the colored 
people and white people who were going to school together, and asso- 
ciated together in Minnesota, were drafted to serve their country, 
They stayed together until they got down to Alabama or some other 
camp in the South and thereafter they were separated. 

Now, it seems a silly kind of thing that the Government, which has 
the power to draft people and force them to serve, uses that kind of 
power to force them to submit to a humilitation based on race such as 
that evidences; and it is the same kind of humiliation which is for- 
bidden by law, in that Minnesota has a civil-rights law. 

The colored persons who are inducted into the armed services do not 
receive the same kind of eating and sleeping facilities that white 
people receive. They are given, of course, an inferior type. 

I have here some pictures which come from the city of Houston, 
Tex., which show the eating arrangements for colored draftees, wit) 
cuspidors sitting up right by the table where these men are expected 
to sit—and I might add it is well filled according to this picture that 
has been taken. s 

This is just the worst kind of improvised arrangement set up for the 
feeding of these people. We feel that there ought to be some protec- 
tion in the law which would make certain that all of the new units 
which are organized in the Army are organized on the basis of no 
racial segregation. We also believe that, where privately owned 
establishments are used for housing and feeding individuals, it should 
not be on the basis of segregation and thereby open the door for in- 
ferior treatment, as has been the case in the past. 

We feel, too, that all racial designations which the Army now 
uses ought to be eliminated, because they have been found to be use- 
less and misleading. 

I think in the closing lines of my testimony I have referred to the 
manpower situation as it affects civilians. It isa fact, Mr. Chairman, 
that much of our problem on manpower, so far as shortages are con- 
cerned, is caused by discriminatory policies in certain industries. 

Right here in Washington, for example, the Capital Transit Co., 
which refuses to employ colored people as motormen and platform 
workers, at the same time will come in and ask for deferments of those 
people on the ground that they are not able to get enough of them. 

I think, if we are going to have a fair type of manpower policy, 
certain provisions ought to be made to prevent that from happeniig. 

I hope that these matters will be given serious consideration. We 
recognize that this committee in the Eighty-first Congress reported 
out a provision in the Selective Service Act which was just the oppo- 
site of some of the things we have asked for here; but we sincerely 
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hope, in view of the emergency and in view of the great need that we 
have to make use of all of our manpower, that that kind of attitude 
will not be characteristic of the present committee and that we will 
have protection against those types of things that I have mentioned. 

Senator CHapMAN. The committee will be glad to give eppropriate 
consideration to your recommendations. 

The next witness is J. 'T. Sanders representing the National Grange. 
At the conclusion of Mr. Sanders’ testimony the committee will re- 
cess until 10:30 tomorrow at which time the hearings will be re- 
sumed in this room, There will be an executive session of the com- 
mittee at 10 tomorrow. 

Mr. Sanders, we will be glad to hear you at this time. Mr. J. T. 
Sanders, legislative counsel of the National Grange. 


STATEMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE 


Mr. Sanpers. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here that is mimeo- 
oraphed and I will follow that, and believe that I shall simply make 
a few remarks by way of summary of this rather than to read it to 
the committee. 

Senator CuapMan. That will be acceptable to the committee. Your 
statement will be printed in full in the record. 

(Mr. Sanders’ statement is as follows :) 


SraTeMENT OF J. T. SANDERS, LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL, THE NATIONAL GRANGE, OY 
S. 1, UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE AND TRAINING ACT 


1. The National Grange, the oldest farm organization in the Nation, throughout 
its history of 84 years has consistently been opposed to peacetime conscription 
and especially have we been opposed to any permanent system of universal mili- 
tary training. Our action at our last session did not alter this long-time stand 
of opposition. 

2. On the subject of building up the Armed Forces, at our annual session last 
November, we endorsed the following policy statement: 

“We recognize that the present world situation will require America to train 
and maintain a large standing army for an indefinite period of years; that this 
fact will require us to make efficient use of all manpower outside the Armed 
Forces in the defense effort; and that we must guard against the danger of de- 
veloping in our youth a spirit of militarism or a trust in armed might rather 
than morality, we therefore believe— 

“(a) That we must give full support to programs of military conscription neces- 
sary to build and main adequate Armed Forces. 

“(b) That we should work vigorously to secure a substantial lowering of phy- 
sical and mental requirements for admission to the Armed Forces to the end 
that a large proportion of our youth within a necessary draft age group may 
be utilized in the services with those now barred by rigid entrance requirements 
being enabled to serve in some capacity. 

“(c) That we should oppose any plan to extend the period of individual service 
and to withdraw young men and armed services training personnel from other 
active defense efforts by instituting a secondary system of universal military 
training for youth below the present draft age.” 

3. Our opposition to peacetime conscription and to a permanent universal 
Inilitary training program does not in any sense imply an attitude of pacifism 
on the part of the Grange. On the contrary we firmly believe that if democracy 
is superior to any other form of ideology which we firmly believe it is, it is worth 
fighting for with all our human and economic resources if and when no other 
means Of meeting a threat is available to us. 

4. We are convinced that the kind of communism now in control of Russia and 
her satellites have no intention to live at peace with the liberty-loving peoples of 
honcommunistic nations. This conviction does not necessarily imply that we 
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believe all-out war is inevitable; it does mean that we believe that if war is the 
only way the Russian Communists can gain ascendancy over more and more of 
the free people, they will not hesitate to wage an all-out war when they are bes; 
fitted to strike. With this conviction, we believe that we must now prepare ty 
defend ourselves from the worst possible course that Russia and her satellites cay 
take; and continue to do so until they have demonstrated more than they have 
to date their willingness to peaceably and equitably negotiate their and ou, 
differences. 

5. Since we believe under present world conditions, war or peace is in the 
hands of a few Russian Communist leaders who have nor moral] or humanitarian 
compunctions as to war’s terrible destruction of moral, spiritual, and economic 
values, it is clearly our country’s duty to be prepared as soon as possible for the 
worst. With this belief, we support any necessary use of the selective service 
with a lowered standard of physical and mental exemption. But we support 
this position only so long as their remains an imminent danger of attack. We, 
however, will at all times stand ready to help to strengthen the effectiveness of 
the UN as an agency for furthering the forces of law and peace. 

6. We do not presume to know how large our Armed Forces should be, but are 
in favor of training as many men for the Armed Forces as are necessary to defen 
our own territories and to meet such commitments to our democratie allies as 
are consistent with our policies presented in this statement. 

7. Since a democracy cannot fight an aggressive war, it is almost as dangerous 
for it to overarm as to be underarmed. Especially is this true if we have suf 
ficient defensive protection to maintain undamaged our productive resources 
from sudden and unforeseeable attack. 

8. Our greatest and most important superiority lies in our great industrial 
productivity and in an agricultural production sufficient to feed our Nation in war 
even better than we are fed in peace. 

9. Superior striking power of our Nation therefore will come only when our 
manpower resources are so distributed that we are able to use our industria! 
management, labor, skill, our agricultural forces, and our Armed Forces in such 
a balance as will enable us to support a sustained maximum effort over a long 
period of time, if this is necessary. 

10. This means in agriculture that we dare not lay such a draft on farm man- 
power that will drain from our mechanized and commercial farms, manpower, 
or take from them supplies or repairs, that will cause a certain net reduction in 
total farm output. These facts clearly indicate that many agicultural defer- 
ments are imperative to the national effort, regardless of the desires of the 
individual. 

11. Incidentally farm boys gain mechanical and technical know-how at a far 
earlier age than do young men in industry. In the country both the home and 
the business are an integral functioning unit. Thus the farm boy in most cases 
receives training and experience and occupational skill at an early age. 

12. Farm boys at 18 frequently have as much and sometimes more skill in 
mechanical operations of the farm than their fathers. It is, we believe, a most 
series mistake to assume that small impairment of the aggregate of our produc- 
tive skills on farms will result by a universal and indiscriminate draft of 1%- 
year-old farm boys. 

13. From all over the country we are getting serious complaints of all degrees 
of disregard of the necessity of leaving indispensible skilled farm boys on our 
farms. Undoubtedly this unwarranted disregard and unwise action of draft 
boards have already seriously endangered necessary farm output on many farms 
The lack of a sound system and of uniformity is shown by the fact that in some 
counties and some States deferment figures seem to indicate wise and dis- 
criminate use of deferment while in others there is an utter disregard of it. 
We must look well into this matter and correct our erroneous practices before 
it is too late. 

14. Our attention has been called to several cases in which boys who were most 
certainly serving the national interest more effectively as farmers than they can 
likely do in uniform, have been taken out of agriculture. We are convinced that 
in most of these cases the local selective service board has not acted in the 
best national interest but we commend the National Headquarters of Selective 
Service for seeking to correct this situation and quote from a recent letter “to 
all local board members” signed by Gen. Lewis B. Hershey as follows: 

“It has been unfortunate that utterances attributed to local board members 
by registrants that local boards could defer no one in the absence of specific 
instructions to do so or that they would defer no one of certain occupational 
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classifications, such as farmers or members of the maritime service. In the 
first instance, the power to defer does rest with the local board. In the second 
instance, it is unwise for an administrative agency responsible for individual 
decisions, such as the classification of 2 registrant, to indicate that decisions 
are made to defer or not to defer in any other manner than after a careful con- 
sideration of the particular merits of the individual case.” 

“The danger inherent in this situation is that the pressures for legislation or 
for regulations, or for both, increase. There is a demand that local boards be 
authorized to do that which they already can do, but with the authorization will 
inevitably come directives as to what they can and what they must do. The 
autonomy of local self-government disappears more often by abdication from 
“ae than usurpation from above.” 

If we have arrived at a time when we must reach into the 19-year-olds 
(whic h we understand have not been, as yet, extensively called into service) as 
well as into the 18-year-olds, we urge— 

(1) That all local selective service boards recognize and use in the national 
interest their complete responsibility to determine the maximum national 
value of each potential selectee ; 

(2) That maximum alertness of all people in a given community be exercised 
to the end that errors of the board may be appealed; and 

(3) That earnest consideration be given to including a provision for releasing 
into “reserve status”; permitting trainees to resume active work in essential and 
skilled jobs, after a basic training period by such trained persons as are desig: 
nated for such release by “local boards.” 

16. We have one further warning that does not fall in our province of farm 
representatives but rather in our role as citizens. There are few dangers more 

real to a democratic army than long periods of idleness in camps after they 
have been trained adequately for battle, but have no impending battles to fight. 

17. We doubt, and hope, that there is no more patriotic and better soldier in the 
world than those of our country when adequately trained and equipped and 
when confronted with an immediate serious struggle for the safety of their 
homes and democracy. On the other hand, we doubt if there is a more difficult 
soldiery anywhere to manage under prolonged and apparent unjustified idleness 
in camps. We doubt also that there is a more unmanageable parentage of such 
an idle soldiery anywhere in the world than American parents. For military 
experts to lay out a program that ignores this deep-seated psychological nature 
of Americans is dangerous indeed; and would be playing into the hands of our 
potential enemies as much as would a policy of unpreparedness. When we have 
trained well a massive force we will need to have a real war to use them in; or 
we had better have an extensive program of returning them into their Reserves 
ready for battle with the shortest possible notice. Any campaign of morale 
building or maintenance will lose its effectiveness at an accelerated rate as 
large massses of our soldiers are held in suspense and idleness, whether this 
idleness be abroad or at home. 

The strength of America in this crisis is dependent upon the will and 
determination of all its people. An increasingly strong America is freedom’s 
greatest asset. 

Mr. Sanpers. The National Grange, which I represent, is the oldest 
farm organization in the Nation and has, throughout its entire history. 
I think, been opposed to peacetime conscription, and especially that 
permanent universal military training scheme or plan. 

However, we recognze that in a crisis such as we seem to be in at the 
present time that we must provide an adequate armed force for our 
defense and for backing up any commitments that it has been neces- 

sary for us to make, in order that we may defend our democracy and 
maintain as much liberty and democracy in the world as it is cceaibile 
to maintain. 

For this reason we recognize that extensive use of the Selective 
Service System must be m: vde under present conditions; and, in the use 
of that selective service we must use great care not only to place in 
proper positions such people as the scientists that we have heard dis- 
cussed here this afternoon, but we must be extremely careful to leave 
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the labor force in the various essential branches of our economic life 
intact so that they can maintain all-out production. 

We recognize that our superiority in any struggle that we may have 
will come from our superior industrial and agricultural productivity 
as well as from our efficient armed services. For this reason we would 
like to call attention to two or three facts with regard to agricultura| 
production. 

Agricultural production, unlike industrial production, during war- 
time has never been or should never be reduced or greatly shifted from 
the normal peacetime production. In other words, we do not radically 
shift the type of product that we turn out from our farms, or that we 
need from our farms for our defense efforts. 

In fact, during the past conflict, World War II, we actually ex- 
panded our food consumption by 17 percent per capita, which prob- 
ably was needed to give us the great maximum military effort that we 
did put forth, and that yielded us the success which we have. 

Also there is another point that the committee should keep in mind 
with regard to selective service and its application. You will note 
that we are constantly talking of selective service rather than universal 
military service, in that we believe in crises of this kind that the selec- 
tive service is the instrument we should use to build up our Armed 
Forces and at the same time maintain a balanced production in in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

Therefore, we are still opposed to any institution of a permanent 
system of universal military service as seems to be implied at least in 
the present proposed bill. 

We are quite pleased to note that there is a strong emphasis by the 
Selective Service headquarters to emphasize to the boards that there 
is a grave responsibility placed upon the local boards for a proper 
classification and evaluation of boys who are called to the service, and 
that this responsibility rests clearly on the local boards. If the selec- 
tive service 1s used properly then we believe agricultural production 
can be maintained and that agriculture can contribute its share. 

Senator Cuapman. Mr. Sanders, do you believe that the fairest and 
most practical way of handling this matter is to leave it to the judg- 
ment and discretion of local boards who live in the county and either 

1ave personal knowledge of or can easily acquire the necessary knowi- 
edge about the condition of every farm in the county and about the 
boys themselves ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes,sir. Wecertainly do. We believe it can only be 
done democratically by throwing the responsibility on the local boards 
to make a fair selection of the boys who are in a position in agriculture 
of essentially and irreplaceability. 

Senator CuapmMan. Does your great organization, and it is one of 
the great farm organizations of our country, or any other important 
group of organized farms in the United States, advocate the exemp- 
tion of boys generally, just because they are working on the farms! 

Mr. Sanvers. No. We just could not advocate that. Our member- 
ship would resent that greatly. 

Senator CuapmMaAn,. It would, would it not, cast an unfair reflection 
on, and place an unjustified stigma on, farmers and farm boys, to se! 
them aside in a separate class and not expect them to do their full part 
in the military forces of our country ? 
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Mr. Sanpers. Oh, yes. Indeed it would. It is just out of the 
question. 

Senator CuapmMan. It would be resented by farmers generally, 
would it not ? 

Mr. Sanvers. Oh, indeed it would. It certainly would. And, of 
course, it would be resented as well by the entire population. There- 
fore it is just out of the question to ask or even imply that our organi- 
zation would feel that special considerations were needed. All we are 
attempting to do is call the committee’s attention, Senator, to the fact 
that agricultural production must not be reduced, because the health 
that we have to go into this struggle, and that we need and must have 
to go into it, and the energy that we must put into it, will come only 
from a maximum amount of food. 

We must recognize that farm boys during this time really do be- 
come skilled earlier in their lives in mechanical operations than do 
industrial boys. So, an indiscriminate and undifferenti: ating draft of 
the 18-year-old boys could do a lot more damage in taking skilled and 
necessary boys from the farm than it would do i in industrs Vv. 

Senator Cuapman. Now, conceding that in the nature of things 
mistakes will be made as long as men constitute these boards, you do 
believe, do you, that the best means of settling this question and de- 
ciding who shall be deferred and who shall go on into uniform is the 
method provided in this bill which will leave it, as it is now, in the 
discretion and judgment of a board of the community where the boy 
lives ? 

Mr. Sanpers. Not only do we believe that is the best, but that is the 
only one we know of. 

Senator CHarpMAn. Thank you. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Sanvers. That is all. 

Senator CuapMAN. We thank you very much. Mr. Sanders, I un- 
derstand that your organization does support this bill ? 

Mr. Sanvers. We support the bill in every respect. Except, if the 
bill implies that universal military service should be a permanent part 
of our military system, why, then we cannot support that portion 
or that implication in the bill. We have not yet read and studied the 
bill as carefully as we would like to have done had we had more time. 
v e find that our conclusions with regard to the meanings of the bill 

i that respect are very hazy. We do not know exactly whether the 
bill means to set up, or is the beginning of a permanent universal 
military system or not. If it is, why, then we are certainly unalterably 
opposed to that. 

Senator CHAPMAN. You mean only tothat part of it. 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes. 

Senator CHapMan. You are for the remainder of the bill? 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuHapman. Thank you so much, Mr. Sanders. The com- 
mittee appreciates your presence and appreciates the support of the 
splendid farm organization of which you are the authorized spokes- 
man. We regret that it was nec essary for you to have to wait so long 
io give your valuable testimony. 

Mr. Sanpers. Senator, of course we are well aware of the handicaps 
hat the committee has to work under in circumstances such as this. 
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Senator Cuapman. It is like the teacher keeping the boy in after 
school. The teacher has to stay in, too. So the committee as well as 
the witnesses have to stay late. Thank yousomuch. We willadjourn 
until 10:30 tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:50 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10: 30 
a.m. the following day, Thursday, January 25, 1951.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 25, 1951 


UnNIrTep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11:10 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson of Texas, Chapman, Bridges, Salton- 
stall, and Morse. 

Also present: J. Nelson Tribby, chief clerk, Herbert Atkinson, 
assistant chief clerk, Mark H. Galusha and Verne D. Mudge, staff 
assistants. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

This is the eleventh full day of our hearings on the manpower 
legislation recommended by the administration. 


As was the case yesterday, the panel of witnesses today is repre- 
sentative of the educational, scientific, technical, and civic points of 
view. The eight witnesses scheduled to appear today had filed a 
request with the subcommittee to present their views. The requests of 
the out-of-town persons were acknowledged by air mail, special-deliv- 
ery letter, the text of which I believe should appear in the record at 
this point: 


The subcommittee has reserved Thursday, January 25, as the date on which it 
will receive testimony from the persons and organizations listed below. This 
action is in response to a request previously filed with the subcommittee that 
those whose names are shown below wish to appear and present testimony. 
The order of appearance of witnesses should conform to the arrangement of 
names, Which is in no sense intended to imply a priority of importance. 

The subcommittee requests that each individual who presents testimony should 
file at the time of his appearance for inclusion in the record a written statement 
expressing in as much detail as he deems essential the views which he desires 
to express. Oral testimony should be a condensed version of the writtem 
material, to the end that the members of the subcommittee may have time to 
question the witness without thereby encroaching on the time of other scheduled 
witnesses, 

Please confirm the foregoing arrangement by telegram. The Government 
provides no reimbursement for expenses incident to the appearances of 
witnesses, 

The subcommittee would like to take this opportunity to thank you for your 
activity and interest in this vitally important subject, and to express the hope 
that such legislation as eventuates from these hearings will be responsive to our 
mutual goal—a sound and just program for our national security. 


Before hearing the first witness, I should like to comment on the 
fact that the representative of the National Education Association, 
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who appeared before the subcommittee yesterday, presented a point 
of view concerning the lowering of the induction age which was at 
complete variance with the points of view of other witnesses who have 
appeared before the subcommittee. In view of the fundamental im- 
portance of this issue, and inasmuch as the National Education Asso- 
ciation based its assertions exclusively upon the impact which the 
lowering of the induction age would have upon the educational Sys- 
tem, I recommend that the subcommittee refer a copy of yesterday's 
transcript to the United States Office of Education for their specific 
comments on Dr. McDonald’s testimony. I recommend this action 
because the United States Office of Education is the official Govern- 
ment source of statistical data relating to educational matters and, if 
there are no objections on the part of the members of the subcommit- 
tee, I will instruct General Mudge to carry out that suggestion. 

The first witness this morning, speaking for the Jewish War Vet 
erans, is Mr. Bernard Weitzer, national legislative director. Mr. 
Weitzer, will you come forward, please. 

I should say before the witness starts that it is hoped that we can 
adjourn promptly at 12 o’clock today. The Senate has a session, and 
it will be necessary for us to quit at that time. 

Go ahead, Mr. Weitzer. 


STATEMENT OF BERNARD WEITZER, NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE 
DIRECTOR, JEWISH WAR VETERANS OF THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


Mr. Werrzer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on 
behalf of the Jewish War Veterans of the United States of America, | 
want to express appreciation of this opportunity to testify before your 
committee once again—this time in favor of the bill for universal mili- 
tary service and training, which you are now considering. In essence, 
this bill combines universal militar y training and selective service. 

Ever since the end of World War IT, our organization, at its annual 
conventions, has passed resolutions urging universal military train- 
ing and we have done all that we could to secure enactment of legisla- 
tion for a universal military training program by testifying before tlic 
committees of Congress and by trying to persuade individual Members 
of the Senate and the House to vote for such legislation. Unfortunate 
ly, we have not been successful. 

We feel that thad our efforts been successful, even as recently as 
1947, when the Compton committee report on unversal military train 
ing was before the Congress, we might have had the military strengt) 
now which would have forestalled the present emergency. 

The present bill, in my opinion, is the most practicable plan for 
meeting the manpower needs of our Armed Forces with the minimum 
disturbance of our social and economic fabric and our needs for ti 
products of our industry and our farms. 

We support the views expressed to you by the representatives of the 
Department of Defense and by General Hershey regarding the need 
to use 18-year-olds with the limitations they have indicated and the 
27-months’ period of training and service, followed by a period 0! 
further training in the Reserves or the National Guard until 8 years 
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of combined service and training have been completed by each 
inductee. 

We strongly support the provision for deferment of 75,000 persons 
annually to engage in study of research, beginning on page 9, line 10, 
of the bill. 

[ have singled out these few points because it seems to me that they 
are the most. important elements in the bill. Since General Marshall 
and others have already given you, again and again, the reasons why 
these points and others in the bill are essential 1 shall not attempt to 
repeat what they have said. 

There has been much discussion in your committee’s hearings of the 
need to induct 18-year-olds to bring the Armed Forces up to the quota 
of 3.462.000 men unless we induct ‘veterans of World War II. How- 
ever, 1 want to point out that hundreds of thousands of veterans have 
been called up and will continue to be called up from now on by virtue 
of the fact that they were or are in the National Guard or in the 
Reserves. Of course, it was absolutely necessary to call up these men 
but we should discontinue that practice as soon as it is possible. 
Apparently, that will be possible after July 1 if we provide inductees 
in the 18- to 19-year-old class. 

We should like to see this bill improved by providing, specifically, 
that when the President acts under the authority given on page 8, 
beginning with line 5, to reduce the time inductees shall serve to 4 or 
(5 months, the President shall institute for such inductees the sort of 
universal military training program contemplated in 8. 4062, Eighty- 
first Congress, second session. Incidentally, I testifled for that bill 
before your committee. 

It is apparent that the present emergency and some of the features 
of this bill create some very tough problems for the National Guard. 
We hope that your committee, in  conferenc e with the Defense Depart- 
ment, can develop means for overcoming or ameliorating those prob- 
lems. Furthermore, though it is probable that it cannot be included 
in this bill, there should be legislation, as soon as possible, which will 
make for a more effective National Guard and Organized Reserve. 
Otherwise, the Reserve training provided for in this Dill and the mil- 
lions of men who will become reservists subject to such training will 
turn out to be “gold brick” instead of the dependable military asset 
which we need. 

In closing, I want to say once again that this bill is, tinder the cir- 
cumstances “whic th we face today, a most satisfactory merger of uni- 
versal military training and universal military service, and that the 
Defense Department has proved the case of the need for the bill and 
of the results the bill will achieve for our national security. I hope 
that your committee and the Congress will render a favorable verdict 
as speedily as possible so that the uncertainties regarding military 
service which confront the youth of our country may soon be samieus 
and the power of our Armed Forces to deter and repulse aggression 
may be adequately strengthened. 

Thank you for the privilege to appear before you. 

Senator Jounson. The committee is ver y grateful to you, Mr. 
Weitzer. ; 

Any questions? 

Senator Cuarman. No questions, Mr. Chairman, except I wish to 
conmmend that clear, forceful, forthright statement to which we have 
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just listened. I think it is a splendid statement of the case, in a few 
words. 

Senator SavronstaLu. May I just ask one question. Mr. Weitzer, 
if you had the choice, would you take, as it may come down to, a non- 
veteran parent or father or husband before you ‘would take an 18-year. 
older, or vice versa ? 

Mr. Werrzer. I would prefer the 18-year-older, sir. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. I want to enlarge on that question a bit. It is just 
the question I was about to ask. You take the position then that 
19-year-old husbands, 20-year-old husbands, 21-year-old husbands, 
92-year-old husbands are to be exempt from militar y service or obliga- 
tion to military service? 

Mr. Werrzer. At the present time, yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Why? 

Mr. Werrzer. I think that when a man has set wp a home and a 
family, that the disturbance to our social fabric would be greater than 
that created by the—— 

Senator Morse. If there is no other basis for exemption except the 
marriage ? 

Mr. Werrzer. T suppose there will be a certain percentage of people 
in that group who have not married, who might marry under the 
pressure of such a situation, but as I understand it from my talks with 
the people over at Selective Service, in many of the draft boards all 
over the country they are down to the 19-year-olds right now. There 
may have been some men who used marriage as a means of escaping 
the draft. 

Senator Morse. Is that not a problem? 

Mr. Werrzer. It is, but I do not know just how you are going to 
tackle it. 

Senator Morse. Draft them. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I am not well enough acquainted with the 
statistics to know how many you would get. 

Senator Morse. I do not know how many we would get, but we would 
get some. Are you not going to run into a serious publie-opinion prob- 
lem in this country if you permit the marriage institution to be used 
as a means of escaping military obligations? What is democratic 
about that ¢ 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, there is nothing democratic about it, Senator. 
It is just the matter of a situation th: it they may find some means of 
overcoming, but I do not think that the indiscriminate drafting of 
married men is an answer to the problem. 

Senator Morse. I think that there is certainly one thing that we 
have got to do in this country, and that is keep our obligation for 
military service on the democratic basis. Unless you have got that, you 
are not going to have public opinion support it. 

I am a little bit at a loss to understand why a 19-year-old husband, 
a 20-year-old husband or a 21-year-old husband should escape his 
obligation for military service just because he is a husband. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I think you have got just as much of a problem 
on that side, Senator, as you have on the « drafting of 18- -year-olds. 

Our organization now for 30 years or more has been in favor of 
the idea of universal military training beginning with the 18-year- 
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olds and, if we had had that, I think that we might then have been 
in a different situation than we are in today. 

I think we have got people who would feel very strongly about 0 
idea of breaking up a home. It is pretty hard to determine whether 
man simply got married in order to avoid the possibility of belie 
drafted or, whether in all honestness and in all sincerity, he got 
married. 

Senator Morse. We do not have to go into that question if we just 
lay down the rule that marriage itself is not a basis for exemption. 

‘Mr. Werrzer. That is true, but I am saying that I think you would 

run into just as much of a problem. In ‘othe 4 words, is it any more 
Saueaminle to draft husbands than it is to draft 18-year-olds, or less 
democratic. 

Senator Morse. The difference is that if you start with your 19- 
year-olds, you get the 18-year-old eventually, you get them all, but if 
you start with “the 18-year-old in order to avoid taking the 19- and 
21-year-old husband, you do not get them, and I raise the question as 
to whe ‘ther or not that is a very democratic w ay to administer military 
service requirements. 

Mr. Werrzer. I have been attending these hearings pretty regularly 
and I have tried to study the figures ‘that have been pr esented by the 
Defense Department, and it seems to me that we are in a situation 
where we have got to have 18-year-olds, if we are to get them at all. 

Senator Morse. If we have to have them, Iam for ¢ getting them, but 
I have not reached any such conclusion that the statistics advanced 
by the Defense Establishment should be automatically adopted by any 
of us. 

For example, the ratio of 4 to 1, as you get one combat—one combat 
soldier out of four military personnel, is an n exceedingly high ratio, and 
I think it is about time that the generals start driving some of their 
own automobiles. 

Mr. Werrzer. Well, I agree with you on that, but we have got a 
situation, and not just simply a condition that can be cured overnight. 

Senator Morse. I drive my own car to work every day and I am a 
pretty safe driver, too. 

Mr. Werrzer. I do, too. 

Senator Morsr. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. We appreciate your statement, Mr. 
Weitzer. 

The next witness is Dr. Edmund Jacobson, of Chicago, Ill. Dr. 
Jacobson, will you please come forward. Will you proceed with your 
statement, Dr. Sabohiecns. 


STATEMENT OF DR. EDMUND JACOBSON, PRACTICING 
PHYSICIAN, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr, Jaconson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I do think the record at the begin- 
ning of the doctor’s testimony ought to contain a short biographic al 
statement because we do not know from the record, as you pick up the 
record, who Dr. Jacobson represents and what his background is. I 
suggest the information be supplied the clerk of the c ommittee. 

s, The biographical information submitted by Dr. Edmund Jacobson 

as follows: ) 
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BIo0GRAPHICAL INFORMATION—-WHO’s WHO IN AMERICA—1950-51 


Dr. Edmund Jacobson, practicing physician, Chicago; born Chicago, Apri! 2», 
1888; B. 8. Northwestern University, 1907; A. M. Harvard, 1909, Ph. D. 1910. 
honorary fellow, Cornell, 1911; M. D. University of Chicago, 1951; in practice 
internal medicine since 1947; research associate, University of Chicago, 192 
30; assistant professor of physiology, University of Chicago, 1930-86; director, 
Laboratory for Clinical Physiology, University of Chicago, since 1936: also 
conducting investigation developing methods to measure nervousness, mental 
activities, brain processes, and relaxation as a method in medical practice. Fe!- 
low A. A. A. S., American College of Physicians, St. Louis Medical Society 
(honorary) ; member American Medical Association, Illinois State and Chicago 
Medical Societies ; American Physiological Association; Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma 
XI Club, Quadrangle (University of Chicago) ; author: Progressive Relaxation, 
1929, revised edition, 1938; You Must Relax, 1934; You Can Sleep Well, 193s: 
The Peace We Americans Need, 1944; contributor to medical journals. Home: 
5532 South Shore Drive, Chicago. Offices: 55 East Washington Street, Chicayo, 
11l., Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Jacosson. Mr. Chairman, Senator Johnson, and members, | 
fully realize that your committee has in mind the necessity of an 
all-out war preparedness effort at this critical moment, when we are 
engaged in local conflict in Asia which at any time may spread to 
world-wide conflagration. But this effort should not. be a stampede. 
It should aim to win a possible world war: (1) If this should arise 
within a matter of months or (2) if it should be delayed for years. : 

Does universal military training prepare us most efficiently and in 
the briefest time for imminent war? Obviously it does not. In the 
past two world wars we had no universal military training, but we 
depended upon the draft, the Selective Service System, which brought 
us victory. Universal military training failed to be accepted by the 
Congress during peacetime. Now during crisis and emotion, pro- 
ponents may succeed in putting it over. when what we need is some- 
thing more efficient, namely an extension of the draft perhaps to an 
age lower than 19 or perhaps to include veterans (@) who have been 
trained for warfare but who have never heard the fire of angry can- 
non or perhaps also to (6) veterans experienced in warfare. 

You may question, “Would this be fair?” The answer must be a 
return question, namely, “Fair to whom? Fair to the veterans or fair 
to the country?” If your responsibility is to make an all-out war 
effort, you will not continually be thinking of fairness to this or that 
group of Americans. You will necessarily think of what is fairest 
to all Americans, namely, how can your committee do most toward 
winning the war. 

Insofar as universal military training is a departure from our time- 
honored custom of the draft and selective service system; insofar as 
universal military training has not been proved to be necessary for 
winning any imminent war; insofar as universal military training 
represents a permanent change in our culture, our way of life, and our 
education, the burden of proof that it is what we must have lies upon 
its proponents. One thing is obvious: If we win the possible third 
world war, as I am confident we shall, then with the two totalitarian 
aggressors defeated, there should be no need of continued universal 
military training; yet its proponents fail to envisage this happy pros 
pect which I believe is likely to be realized within perhaps a decade; 
and they urge nevertheless that we place in our laws a statute which 
can then prove to be more of an encumbrance and an evil than were 
the laws on prohibition, which had to be discarded. 
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World war may come within 2 or 3 years, as seems to many most 
likely. In this event it seems doubtful that the complicated machin- 
ery of universal military training would be essential. But even if 
we should live in doubt about the onset of war for a decade to come— 
which seems a possible but a most unrealistic prophecy—no one has 
shown that we cannot do best by the time-tested draft methods of past 
world wars. 

Whatever action your committee should take, then, I should beg 
that all measures be designed toward efficiency in winning a war. I 
now turn to what I have come here more particularly to speak about, 
namely, the sad state of present as well as of prospective regulations 
for deferment of preprofessional students. 

[ include, to be sure, not only premedical students but students of 
engineering and of the physical sciences, which, to my mind at least, 
are these groups more essential among the students toward winning 
the war. 

Man to man, we cannot match a Soviet Russia plus Communist 
China plus the manpower of the Soviet satellites. Our chance to win 
depends upon our military men plus something quite different ; our 
industrial potentialities and last but not least, our scientists, engi- 
neers, and medical men. 

In this last category we made certain mistakes during the last war 
which many of my colleagues as well as myself greatly regretted. 
We misplaced and otherwise wasted much of our young scientific 
manpower. We placed a gun in the hands of many young scientists 
and preprofessional men in place of using their talents where they 
could serve their country best. We are making the same kinds of 
mistakes at present. 

Let me illustate with premedical students whose status varies because 
of different interpretations of the same regulations (1) by their local 
draft boards and (2) by medical school authorities. Obviously no 
such variation of interpretation as now exists was intended when 
General Hershey issued memorandum No. 7 concerning students of 
healing arts. Dated November 2, 1948, this memorandum continues in 
effect today. For preprofessional students who have completed at 
least 1 year of preprofessional study to the satisfaction of the profes- 
sional school, this memorandum, together with transmittal memoran- 
dum No. 5 of the same date, indicates the manner in which the student 
can be deferred: namely, by the use of SSS form No. 103, which is for 
certification of preprofessional and professional students of medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary medicine, and osteopathy. I chanced to have 
brought along a copy of this form. 

However, the whole purpose of the memorandum, insofar as it seeks 
to further our war effort through the maintenance of a steady flow of 
premedical students in the universities so that our armed forces and 
our civilian population shall have the necessary attendance of the best 
trained doctors, insofar as this memorandum seeks to keep the pre- 
medical students in their most useful courses, the whole purpose is 
defeated by the wording in form SSS 103. For insofar as the student 
is not already admitted to the medical school, insofar as he is still 
pursuing premedical courses in preparation for being accepted in a 
medical school, the certificate must be signed by a representative of the 
professional school who must certify that the premedical student “has 
been provisionally admitted to this professional school upon his com- 
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pletion of the preprofessional course to the satisfaction of this pro- 
fessional school.” 

I do not know who composed the wording of SSS form 103; but 
evidently he failed to take into account the facts. He failed to take 
into account that medical schools have never “provisionally admitted” 
“preprofessional students actually pursuing a full-time course of 
study” upon “completion of the preprofessional course to the satisfac- 
tion of this professional school.” The facts are that premedical stu- 
- dents are not considered for admittance to medical schools until a few 
months at most before they enter medical school. Only for a few 
months at most does this certificate SSS 103 apply to premedical 
students, namely, only after they have been officially admitted to a 
medical school and never before that moment. 

As a test case just before coming to testify before your committee, | 
suggested to a student, who is in a state of confusion about his plans, 
a student who will complete his premedical course at the University 
of Chicago in June 1951 and whose grades have been in the upper 50 
percent bracket, I suggested to this premedical student, who has 
received draft rating 1A and who may be called soon for physical 
examination for the Army, that he secure SSS form No. 103 and 
request the proper officer of the University of Chicago Medical School 
to fill in his name and to sign this certificate, so that it might be 
forwarded to his local draft board and thence to Washington for 
stamp of approval. The University of Chicago representative told 
him that they could not sign this certificate until he had been accepted 
by the University of Chicago Medical School. 

My understanding is that the same failure to provide for the steady 
flow of premedical students applies to some other medical schools, 
including Harvard. On the contrary, as I understand, some draft 
boards are recognizing what they consider to be their duty in the 
interest of the country and are employing SSS Form 103 to defer 
premedical students who are receiving good grades. 

A 4-month interruption in their training, as is proposed, Mr. 
Chairman, in this amendments section which you were good enough 
to send me, should still be considered further, I believe, and should 
not be legislated by stampede. 

Senator Jounson. I doubt if there is any possibility of that. The 
fact that we are here this morning is the best evidence that we are 
not trying to stampede anybody. Go ahead. 

Dr. Jacosson. Oh, you are referring to the stampede. I see. I 
accept that, Senator, in full. I meant to indicate that in my first 
sentence I fully appreciate it. And, Senator, in addition to that, 
I referred to the stampede not as coming or originating or deriving 
from your committee. 

Careful consideration should be given to the facts. When could 
this 4-month interval of training be provided for the 75,000 stu- 
dents to be deferred each year? At the end of their high-school 
course? If it could be given to all students during the summer 
months following graduation from high school in June, the plan 
might impose great difficulties but still be feasible. But if this is not 
possible or readily provided in military camps; if the 4-month inter- 
ruption of training may come at other times, then the plan will in part 
defeat the very purposes and the method of training pre-professional 
students, reducing their accomplishments in their fields. Interrup- 
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tions of course, I repeat, is a very bad thing and has always been 
avoided when possible by experienced educ: ators. 

In view of these difficulties and questions, I suggest that your 
committee proceed to delete or at least to modify the } provision that 
the 75,000 students under discussion be included in the quota which 
is to receive 4 months of military training. A briefer period might 
be possible in summer. If this be considered unfair to the lad who 
shoulders a gun, I reply that the boy in the laboratory is working 
no less for the salvation of his country and in many ways is more 
urgently needed. 

Senator JoHnson. Thank you very much, Dr. Jacobson. The com- 
mittee is pleased to have heard you. Are there any questions? 

Senator Cnapman. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Morse. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Dr. J. S. Nicholas, director 
of the Osborn Zoological Laboratory, Yale University. 


STATEMENT OF J. S. NICHOLAS, DIRECTOR, OSBORN ZOOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY, YALE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Nicuotas. Gentlemen, you have had before you a tremendous 
number of educators who have given rather conflicting and, I think, 
rather diverse opinions and have generally come around to saying 
that they are going to do what they are told to do. 

Senator Jonnson. Mr. Nicholas, without objection we will just 
insert your prepared statement in the record at this point, and if 
you will summarize it, we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Nicuoxas. I will do my best. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Nicholas is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY J. S. NicHoLAs, DrrecTtor OSBoRN ZOOLOGICAL LABORATORY, YALE 
UNIVERSITY 


Gentlemen, you have been listening for some time to the various arguments 
chiefly for UMST whose proponents have claimed its absolute immediate neces- 
sity, its social fairness, and financial emonomy. The plan has secured man) 
adherents because the alternatives have not received serious consideration and 
beyond all because its apparent simplicity is appealing. This, however, is more 
apparent than real, as I shall try to show tn the following presentation. From 
the accounts of the hearings so far presented, there seems to be little doubt 
that the Department of Defense would be embarrassed by its riches, if all of its 
proposals were incorporated in the new law. 

Many of us are disappointed that the present scheme is not to a greater 
degree modeled upon the program for national security, for this plan was 
conceived during that period when one full year was considered adequate for 
both basic and advanced training. It was a plan of continuing preparedness 
during peace. It is, therefore, quite different from a plan which asks for 6 
months of basie training plus 21 months of active service which, if war should 
be declared, would of necessity be prolonged to a total service of 3 years or even 
longer. The Compton UMT plan was made with the purpose of stockpiling time, 
the present presentation of UMST stockpiles men at a dangerous cost to national 
safety, 

Educators, including university presidents, the American Council on Education, 
and others influenced by the magic names of Compton and Conant, are patently 
willing to martyr themselves without realizing that national needs demand that 
they busy themselves with their own contribution to the national good. The 
educators do not realize that their job is to educate—to put it crudely—they 
must convert their organizations to efficient brain factories. This can be done 
easily, but not under UMST, as now proposed. 
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In 1948, the Selective Service Act was brought forth as necessary, democratic, 
and economical. Since the duration of service in UMST is 15 months longer than 
UMT, the plan will of necessity demand the same selection and postponement 
of service in order to answer the needs of the Defense Department in a long 
range program. There is no other way by which we can have the flow of 
technical and specialized personnel required for modern defense. But this 
requires a survey and a diversion of manpower. 

It is to this point that I, as a scientist, wish to speak. We have in the past 
few weeks, by a program of hysteria, lost a considerable part of our brain 
potential in enlistment. No planned propaganda could have accomplished so 
much damage. These recruits will not be tested adequately by the services for 
their best utilization in the general view of the country’s need, but only in the 
light of the restricted service in which they have enlisted. Prospective doctors, 
lawyers, teachers, chemists, physicists, engineers, and mathematicians will he 
needed by the military and by industry 4 to 6 years hence will not be available 
for 10 years, since the enlistment is for 4 years. This is a foolish utilization of 
manpower when time is the essence. Enlistments should be stopped. 

In the present bill there is no mandatory provision for the necessity of 
continuing training. We talk of the development of the H-bomb without develop- 
ing the men who will have to create it. Up to 75,000 students now in college 
may have service postponed to varying degrees but entirely at the discretion 
of the President. This must be made mandatory and at a higher level. To take 
care of minimum military needs this is totally inadequate. 

Last year we had 6,759 men entering the 72 medical schools of this country. 
The accepted ratio of applicants was 3.5/1 which means that 22,656 under- 
graduates were trained and applied for admission to these schools. Sixteen 
thousand men with premedical training are now probably somewhere in the 
services, but there is no way of determining where, nor can any of them be 
recalled if they have enlisted. The services demand 6.3 doctors per 1,000, or 
6,300 per million—a full year’s supply. 

In our schools of engineering of all types, we have consistently dropped in 
entering enrollment during the past 3 years, from 57,507 in 1947 to 26,500 in 
1950 Hollister report). We need to double this enrollment immediately. 
Industry absorbed 50,000 engineers last year; the enrollment in engineering 
alone should be in the range of 150 to 200 thousand men allowing only 20 
percent increase for military needs. This includes all branches of engineering, 
civil sanitary, mechanical, chemical, industrial, aeronautic, electrical, and 
heating. 

In addition to this, there must be provided manpower for the supply of 
chemists, physicists, mathematicians, geologists, biologists, and other specialists. 

The basic minimum in the light of importance to the Nation is as follows: 


Minimum numbers for educational requirements, total for 4 years 


PE ca neth teil i hee ait is wibh ances ides, Sibeneithd end Spaeth 60, 000 
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These men should be barred from admission to the ROTC, since their utiliza- 
tion must be in specialized service and not as line officers. They constitute 
less than 8 percent of the men available in any age group and should be picked, 
not by a civilian board, but by a country-wide examination to determine their 
capacity to take advantage of college training. This has been outlined for you 
by Trytten and is in his testimony. This is the only fair way to choose who 
should have the opportunity to study; not for their own good, but for that of 
the Nation. The college and university population per year as given in UMST 
provisions would not exceed 125,000 men, 75,000 now in college and continued 
there if the President uses his discretion, and 50,000 to be returned by the Armed 
Forces if they so desire after basic training of at least 4 months. This section 
should be made mandatory upon the armed services and the numbers increased. 
The dangerous minimum of 320,000 is needed for technical and specialized training 
alone. 
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There are now, according to the Department of Education, 341,000 in under- 
graduate schools and graduate colleges. Conant and Carmichael propose that all 
of these be deferred. I have no sympathy with this blanket deferment plan, 
for it includes many nominal students who might better start training for mili- 
tary service right now. The six committees advisory to national selective service 
nave indicated that only those individuals remain in college whose aptitude is 
superior by 10 points to the minimum required for officer candidate schools. 
Our educational and training facilities should not be wasted on those of lower 
aptitudes. 

At the turn of the century a college education may have been regarded as a 
luxury limited to the moneyed class. This certainly is not so today when any 
man with brains and the capacity to work is welcome to the privilege which he 
can earn. It is also true that this brings an increasing responsibility for na- 
tional service and the privilege of giving to the Nation’s needs with the greatest 
utilization of the trained mind. Dr. Kelly has seriously considered the problem 
of how many of these minds we can train to national advantage in this time 
of crisis. 

The maximum which it would be possible to train at the highest level is 
about 16 percent of any age group, or 168,000 men per year. The country should 
ask in its own interest that this 168,000 men per year be divided between the 
armed services and the colleges and universities. If the emergency is of the 
nature of 10 to 20 years, this is a necessity for our scientific and cultural ad- 
vance as a Nation. This program would not seriously deplete the supply of men 
for the armed services, particularly as we cannot depend on numbers, but on 
the high quality resulting in mature and infinitely more valuable trained man- 
power for the services. No one should escape service; the services under the 
proposed blanket training program for 18-year-olds have closed their eyes to 
the reality of their own needs. 

There are untapped sources of our manpower which by the law, as it now 
stands, General Hershey has been unable to develop. The chart service per- 
sonnel now engaged in recruiting and enlistment campaigns should be absorbed 
into the expanded ROTC programs, OCS training or in the preparation of com- 
bat troops. I have been unable to secure the figures on the number of men so 
engaged in the various services, but it is considerable and should be utilized in 
actual service functions if this emergency is as represented. 

All college students below a 120 GCT should immediately be called for service. 
This would cut the college population along logical lines leaving behind men 
who will work to learn, later to apply this learning to their country’s need. This 
would make approximately 70,000 men available for service. 


Untapped resources 


i inde bench dpa plasmin 368, 000 
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In the first days of these hearings, Mrs. Rosenberg presented testimony for 
an enlargement of the ROTC units throughout the country under something like 
the Holloway plan. A similar plan might be evolved for the training of scientific 
and specialized personnel. In every case the conditions should be spelled out in 
the bill so that both flows of personnel will reach utilizable goals in the services. 
To that end ROTC programs should be geared to the educational system and a 
definite rule should be imposed upon the colleges and the services. The college 
year should consist of two 16-week terms and should extend from October 1 to 
June 1, The period from June 1 to October 1 should be solely at the disposal of 
the services and under their direction for such course or field work as best suits 
the needs of the services. 

_I mention this in detail because it shows this law must be definite in some par- 
ticulars when it is necessary to unify present civilian activities and those of the 
inilitary. And yet the law must be flexible in its approach to the problems of 
the individual and to the national need for his utilization. It is my sincere 
opinion that the only plan that can accomplish this end is an expansion of our 
present Selective Service Act. We know its faults and its virtues. In it should 
be incorporated the plans and techniques recommended by the committees ad- 
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visory to selective service which represent the most logical, flexible, and tho 
fairest of all the plans presented. 

Senator Satronstauy, Tell us very briefly who you are. 

Mr. Nicuoxas. I am director of the Osborn Laboratory at Yale 
University, and served on the War Manpower Commission under Me- 
Nutt, and now am head of the National Research Committee of the 
roster and scientific men, and from that angle I want to give you a 
few impressions of some of the things in the bill which you were so 
kind to send to me, and a few of the other things which I want to say, 

My third paragraph is the one I would like to take up first. Edu- 
cators, including university presidents, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, and others influenced by the magic name of Compton and 
Conant, are patently willing to martyr themselves without re: ilizing 
that national needs demand that they busy themselves with their own 
contribution to the national good. The educators do not realize that 
their job is to educate—to put it crudely—they must convert their 

organizations to efficient brain factories. This can be done easily, but 
not under UMST, as it is now proposed. 

There is a tremendous need for a consistent drive to keep our scien- 
tific personnel high. The previous speaker has given you one index 
on that, and the figures which you have in the bill are entirely too 
low, and they are entirely too nonspecific. 

The President should not have the discretion of sending back a 
part of a force which is absolutely necessary for the preservation of 
our society and for the continuance of the military, and the military 
have not faced the situation realistically at all because they have said, 
“Well, we will put up with what we can get or we will send some people 
back,” and you cannot do that after a man has gotten into the military 
line. 

I have been in that position myself and I know that you cannot send 
back a man who is a part of your machine, part of your regiment, a 
part of your combat unit, just because he has specialized training or 
because he is fit for specialized training. This thing has got to be 
cut at the source. You have got to start by carrying your 18-year- 
olds through. 

Now, that means that you have got to use the mechanism of the 
selective service, whether we want to get around it or not, whether 
you want to call it another bill or not, and I am in favor of universal 
military training in that every man should do his part, but I want 
him to do it at his fullest capacity. 

We cannot use a man two ways. We cannot educate him and send 
him in, have him used as a machine-gunner when he has a premedical 
education. That is wastage that we simply cannot afford to take in 
the whole manpower situation. 

I am speaking here as a scientist, and the first thing that I want 
to bring out is that we have lost a potential series of men in our last 
little recruitment campaign. The hysteria from the student stand- 
points of saying, “The draft board is coming up on the back of your 
neck, you better pick the service you want,” has driven thousands 
of men who could be useful citizens at a later stage in the game and 
much more efficient for the services, into the service now. 

They are given 4 years of enlistment in the services, That means 
the people that we would have gotten out in 4 to 6 years for industry 
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and the services will now be delayed 10 years. We are losing 4 years 
by the enlistment campaign, and if there is anything that ° you, for 
example, can do to swing your weight against this terriffic enlistment 
situation, I certainly hope you will “do it. Itis keeping the country in 
atizzy. It is getting much less efficient work out of our students, and it 
is losing manpower that we have got to have for the services. I am 
not looking at this from the standpoint of the educational scheme at 
all. 

Now, in the bill you will notice that 75,000 men per year come back 
into colleges and universities. If you will look on page 3 of my testi- 
mony you will find that we need 60. ,000 men in medicine alone for the 4 
years, ‘that is, 15,000 men a year; in the predental work 15,000, and 
veterinarians 6 000, and forestry 3,000, and then we come to the engi- 
neers, and Mr. Davies will take that up later to show you what they 
have. 

I put down a rough figure here of 146,000 people in training, which 
is founded on the Hollister report, plus 20 percent for the armed serv- 
ices, because our industry itself will need 120,000 engineers in training. 
Our services will certainly occupy most of the rest. 

Then you have got your other scientists and specialized personnel, 
including the atomic physicists and a few other people that you have 
got to have in this whole service, and I have estimated that at 90,000, 
which is a very conservative estimate, this, gentlemen, I regard as 
the danger point below which you cannot go, simply for the science 
training. 

Now, when you add to that the other branches that will have to be 
counted on for specialized training, such as linguistics, because very 
few people over here speak Russian or C hinese, we will have to run 
programs in that of all sorts, we are going to have to add another 
30,000 to 50,000 people to what we request the armed services to have. 

Well, you say where are they coming from, The armed » ervices say 
they have not got enough, they have got to dip into the 18-year-olds, 
and J am willing to guarantee that if you, for Seana would go 
in there and give the “Department of Defense everything they have 
asked for, they would not be able to put it in practice for at least 2 
years, because they are asking for more than they possibly could utilize 
at the present moment, and their own figures show that, the figures 
presented by Mrs. Rosenberg, which you probably have had a chance 
to study even more arefully than I have, and those f figures certainly 
show that that is the case. 

The maximum number of people which can be trained in our 
entire social system is about 16 percent at the level that I would 
recommend, because we must recognize that the educational institu- 
tions must go to the high-level man, and that man should be above 
oflicers candidate training, he should be at least 10 points in advance 
of what you demand for a line officer, because he is having his career 
carried on at less interruption, and he should pay for it in that way, 
and then later bring him back into the service of the Government. 

Only 16 percent of the population of this country should fit into 
the picture. That would give us approximately 168,000 men per year 
per age group who are capable of the advance ed and specialized train- 
ing that we ought to put them through, at the very maximum. 

Now, that is not a very large proportion, and let us see where we 
could get them from. On page 6, “On-tap resources,” which General 
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Hershey cannot get at—and here I might say that the bill as it is 
present, the procedure rather than the bill, limits the general chances 
very considerably. You have all heard him speak, I know, at one 
time or another, as to how he would like to get down into that IV-F 
pile and see if he cannot get something out. 

The military should not demand that they have a perfect physique, 
a perfect emotional balance, a perfect man in order to send him to 
the front and to the clerking and administrative jobs that have to be 
done. There is a tremendous amount of paper work in the modern 
army, as you all know. 

There is no reason at all w hy men who are noncombat, may not 
have two front teeth, could not serve in that capacity and serve well, 
or they could be replaced by women, and I think that that is one source 
of manpower, and that is womanpower which must be brought into 
the picture, because we are going to have to use it if we are going to 
build up in the way that has been suggested, 

On page 6, “Deferred or IV-F,” a perfectly shocking system, 
368,000; unmarried veterans, 980,000, and I think that unmarried vet- 
erans would consider it a privilege to come back and serve, very 
definitely. 

I do not think that this should be put on the basis of an unfair or 
inequitable distribution. Your veterans are willing, a great many of 
them are in the Reserves now, and they are going just as fast. as they 
are called up. As a matter of fact, quite a few of them have tried 
to get back into the Reserves because they feel that they should serve. 

They have the training, they have been given the training by our 
Government for exactly the sort of thing that we need in creating a 
new set-up in manpower. 

Now, there is one other little factor that I hope we can write into 
things. As I say, I think that we must incorporate certain definite 
things. Your colleges and universities have a great lack of services. 
They run on different times and schedules. They should be unified 
by law, and the other thing that I want to point out is that men who 
are in the specialized training for engineering or for premedical or 
preprofessional work of that sort should be barred from the ROTC. 

Those people should not have at any time a possibility of being 
used as line officers. If they do, we are wasting a potential that we 

cannot afford. The Army is now requiring 6,300 men in medicine, 
M. D.’s, with 8 to 10 years of preparation, for each 1,000,000 men. 
That represents the entire output of our 72 medical schools for 1 year. 

You can figure out what 314 or 5 million men are going to take from 
the medical situation. We have got to have those men taken out of 
any possibility of being used in the. line, and I do not see any reason for 
wasting 4 months of training service on them, either. It would be 
good for them, but hard on your Army because you have got to staff, 
you have got to do all these things in every way, shape, and form. 

So, gentlemen, in conclusion I would like to just summarize this by 
saying that an extension of selective service itself, using a group 
under 19 years old, would be sufficient to take care of our Army of 
31% million men. If we are going to move beyond that, you are 
going to have to dip into the eighteens, and whether we like it or not 
that. is what you are going to have to do, but at present with the 
set-up as it is now, it is not a necessity and I would certainly advise 
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that selective service be amplified rather than going into this blanket 
term of every 18-year-old, when you know before you start that you 
are going to have to defer certain parts of the sy stem, certain parts of 
the age group and have to carry them through in their educational 
proce ess. ; 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Nicholas. 

What is the desire of the committee? We are running behind, tak- 
ing more time than we planned. We have asked Mr. Davies to come 
here, representing the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. He 
is an out-of-town witness. 

We have a resolution coming up at 12, but if the committee will 
indulge me we will hear Mr. Davies. I hope the witnesses this after- 
noon will bear in mind that we have other people scheduled, and 
please try to condense their remarks. We will put all their statements 
. the record. Each member will have a chance to read them and 
study them. 

Mr. Davies, the committee is glad to have you. Do you have a pre- 
pared statement ¢ 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE E. DAVIES, SECRETARY, THE AMERI- 
CAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, AND DIRECTOR OF 
PROGRAM OF THE ENGINEERING MANPOWER COMMISSION OF 
THE ENGINEERS JOINT COUNCIL 


Mr. Davies. Thank you. I will endeavor to save your time. 
I am the secretary of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and serving as director of the program of the Engineering 


Manpower Commission of the Engineers Joint Council. The Engi- 
neering Manpower Commission was set up in September by the Engi- 
neers Joint Council and has representation of six engineering socie ties, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, American Institute of Chemical Engineers, American So- 
ciety for Engineering Education, with a total membership of about 
i! 50.000. 

The purpose of the Engineering Manpower Commission is to de- 
velop policies and proc edures designed to secure the most effective 
use of engineering skills and experience in industry and in govern- 
ment, both civilian and military in the interest of national “health, 
safety, and interest. 

The formation of this commission by the engineering profession of 
the country constitutes recognition by the profession of its responsi- 
bility to the public in this import: ant emergency. 

Our country is once again obliged to arm in an effort to preserve 
peace, and to prepare ‘aw attack if it should come. No thinking per- 
son fails to grasp the fact that we are greatly outnumbered and that 
our chances of survival are dependent upon our ability to out-design, 
out-develop, out-produce, and out-perform our enemies. At the 
same time that we are preparing for possible large-scale war, we must 
maintain, on a more efficient basis than ever before, our civilian func- 
tions. Moreover, we must prepare for eventual attack on our cities 
and on our industries and for the invasion of our homeland. 


78743—51 
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World War II brought to public attention the extent of the con- 
tribution to the war effort of the scientists and engineers. We could 
not have fought, much less won, that war without the vast equipment 
planned, developed, built, and operated by engineers. Not only have 
the engineers provided the country with the labor-saving devices, the 
means of transportation, communication, production, and distribution 
in peacetime but they have also provided the special versions of all 
these services for war. The engineers are necessary in the design, 
development and production of the ships, the planes, the guns, missiles, 
rockets and ammunition, the tanks and armored vehicles, the radio, 
radar, sonar, loran, and other devices of communication and detection, 
the vast transportation facilities needed in warfare, They are clearly 
indispensible. 

But we are short of engineers. As we advance in the war prepara- 
tions the shortage will be greater. As one contemplates the de- 
pendence upon engineers in the task before us the seriousness of a 
shortage in this part of our manpower becomes evident. It comes 
about because there has been a falling off in enrollment in engineering 
colleges, largely due to a widely and erroneously held belief that 
engineers were in oversupply. The shortage will deepen if engineers 
are used in positions for which engineering training and experience 
are not spunea either in civilian or military capacity. 

All discussion of the commission has emphasized that a fundamental 
and essential condition of any program of defense depends on realiza- 
tion that the survival of the United States as a free democracy in the 
world-wide struggle for control will depend on superior and prior 
scientific and engineering skills to offset superiority of numbers which 
the free nations lack. So important in the minds of the commission 
is this basic concept that every detail of plans discussed has been 
tested by it. Inequality of manpower numerically must be overcome 
by quality of manpower technically. The military must be supplied 
with and trained to use weapons always more powerful and more ef- 
fective than the best the enemy can provide. This implies as a first 
consideration, therefore, the most effective utilization and organization 
of skills now existing in the military and industrial groups and the 
protection of the latter from less efficient use in the military forces. 

A second fundamental factor in our consideration is the expectation 
that by 1954, there will be a cumulative shortage of over 40,000 en- 
gineering graduates, based upon allowing the engineering students 
now in college to complete their programs. 

To accomplish the production task ahead of the country, three ob- 
jectives must be accomplished so far as engineers are concerned: 

1, Utilize engineering manpower now in industry to the best possible 
advantage. And our commission has given a great deal of attention 
to that. 

2. Avoid induction of engineering manpower into armed services 
for nontechnical assignments. 

3. Preserve and maintain the flow of engineering graduates in 
numbers adequate to meet the needs both of the military and of pro- 
duction. Bill S. 1 now before the committee provides for this phase 
of our program in a manner which in principle meets our support. 

There is a present annual need of a minimum of 50,000 freshman 
engineering students. On this basis the provision in the bill by 
which a maximum of 75,000 persons to be selected annually for study 
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other fields would appear to be inadequate. ' 

We recognize that we are in a change, we are changing our whole 
philosophy of defense by the provisions of this bill. We feel that 
there are a number of variables that must be rationalized, and so it is 
our recommendation that the terminal date of June 30, 1954, and 
the limitation of 75,000 in section 6 (d) (1) be removed from the 
bill and these matters left to the discretion of the President. 

In view of the tremendous shortage of engineers, verging on the 
situation in the medical, we feel that the bill should contain a pro- 
vision authorizing the President to appoint an essentially civilian 
committee to advise the President as to the over-all problems of engi- 
neering and scientific manpower and to advise the agencies of Govern- 
ment as to the proper utilization and selection of such personnel. 
Such a committee might well function along the lines of the Medical 
Advisory Committee authorized in Public Law 779 of the Eighty- 
first Congress. oe , 

I would like to tell you of the appreciation of the Engineering 
Manpower Commission for this ae to present these views 
and to emphasize the opinion of the commission that this bill is an 
excellent approach to a critical problem. 

Realizing the importance of this as a national problem, the com- 
mission is remaining active and stands ready to assist your commit- 
tee in the solution of the problems regarding engineering manpower. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Davies. Your tes- 
timony has been helpful, and I assume that you endorse the bill with 
the reservations expressed on page 4 with regard to the 75,000 limi- 
tation. 

Mr. Davies. That is correct. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. Any questions? 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, at which 
time we will hear the following witnesses: John Scott Everton, presi- 
dent, Kalamazoo College; John J. Cosgrove, Pratt Institute Engi- 
neers Alumni Association; Dr. W. R. White, president of Baylor 
University; Mr. Frank McClernan, commander of the Regular Vet- 
erans Organization, accompanied by Jack Kyle. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make a request, that 
the statistics in the statement of Dr. Nicholas be checked by the staff 
against the statistics of the Defense Establishment, particularly in 
regard to the need of the various classifications that he sets forth in 
his statement, and I would like to also call special attention to the 
comments of Dr. Nicholas starting on the last paragraph of page 
t of the statement, which I think is deserving of special attention of 
this committee, and I do not want to be interpreted as at all agreeing 
with his comments on universal military service because I disagree 
with him on that, but I think his analysis of the need of the pro- 
fessionally trained men in this country needs to be considered very 
carefully, because I think it is more in line with the facts than the 
Defense Department statistics. 

Senator Jounson. The chairman will ask General Mudge to bear 
in mind your request, Senator Morse. 

The committee will recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12 m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 2 
p.m., this same day.) 
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Present: Senators Johnson of Texas (presiding), Saltonstall, and 
Morse. 

Also present: Ex-officio member, Senator John C. Stennis. 

Senator JouNnson. The committee will come to order, please. 

The witnesses scheduled for this afternoon are: 

Dr. John Scott Everton, president, Kalamazoo College. 

Mr. John J. Cosgrove, Pratt Institute Engimeers Alumni 
Association. 

Dr. W. R. White, president, Baylor University. 

Mr. Frank McClernan, commander, Regular Veterans Organization, 
accompanied by Mr. Jack Kyle. 

The subcommittee had previously scheduled a total of nine wit. 
nesses to be heard tomorrow, Friday, January 26, beginning at 10 a. m. 

Important business within the responsibility of the full committee 
made it necessary for the full committee to decide this forenoon to 
meet tomorrow morning. It will therefore be necessary for the sub- 
committee to postpone its forenoon hearings until the afternoon. 

As a consequence, the subcommittee will “begin at 2 p.m, tomorrow 
to receive testimony from the scheduled witnesses. At that time we 
will begin with the group originally scheduled for the forenoon. 

Tam ‘hopeful that we shall be able to hear all of the day’s witnesses 
during the afternoon. In case this should be impossible, I am hopeful 
that those witnesses who cannot be heard will file their written state- 
ments for inclusion for the record. 

In case they prefer to await an opening to be heard at a later date, 
they may make appropriate request to the committee staff, who will 
endeavor to schedule them at a subsequent meeting. 

Is Dr. John Everton here? Please come forw ard, Dr. Everton. 

Dr. Everton, do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Everron. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. You may include it all in the record at this point 
if you prefer, or if you plan to read it, you can do that. 

Mr. Everton. I should like to read it and interpolate at one or two 
points. 

Senator Jounson. Very well. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN SCOTT EVERTON, PRESIDENT, KALAMAZ00 
COLLEGE, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Mr. Everton. Mr. Chairman and members of the Preparedness 

Subcommittee, in testifying before you, I appear at the request of the 
Council on Christian Social Progress of the American Baptist Con- 
vention, a convention comprising a million and a half people. I tes 
tify also as the president of a liberal arts college, recognizing that the 
welfare of the Nation and of our institutions of higher education is 
at stake in the proposals now before your committee. I submit for 
your consideration the following comments on these amendments : 

On page 9, line 10, of the amendments, there begins an amendment 
of section 6 which provides for— 


























the temporary removal from active training and service upon completion of their 
initial period of basic training in the Armed Forces of not to exceed 75,000 
persons annually * * * to permit such persons to engage in study or research 
in medicine, the sciences, engineering, the humanities, and other fields. 
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I question seriously whether the allocation of such a meager num- 
ber annually will adequately provide the trained manpower to meet 
the critical ‘needs of this Nation inc luding its international commit- 
ments in the years ahead. ‘This provision of the act is not consonant 
with the declaration on manpower passed by the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges at the annual meeting, January 10, 1951, and recom- 
mended on January 11, 1951, to the Federal Gove nment. Whatever 
the military needs of the Nation may be, no nation will remain strong 
that does not make adequate provision for leadership of all types— 
politic al, economic, religious, scientific, and in other fields of endeavor. 
No immediate pressure should result in bypassing the continuing 
essentials of higher education. Colleges and universities must not 
be regarded as special institutions seeking special exemptions and 
privileges, but as institutions playing a v ital role in the strengthening 
of our Nation—a strength that must not be measured simply in mili- 
tary terms but also _in moral and intellectual terms. I submit that 
the provisions for 75,000 men is completely unrealistic and inade- 
quate in meeting the needs for trained leadership. Distributed among 

.the universities sand colleges of the country, it would average out to 
less than 100 men in each of our institutions of higher educ: ation being 
given special training other than milits ary tr aining. 

On page 3, lines 1 to 7, there is provision for lowering the age limit 
for registration to 17 years and for induction to 18 years. “Such a 
lowering of age limits would have profound repercussions through- 
out American life, especially in education and home life. The aver- 
age college student reaches the age of 18 during his freshman year 
pe reaches the age of 19 during his sophomore year. A 19-year in- 

uction age with induction postponed until the end of the school yea 
in which the student reaches 19 would permit more than half the 
young men to finish 2 years of college before being called. With 

acceleration both in high school and in college, the program of many 
of the students w ould reach even higher levels. If prospective college 
students look forward to induction at the age of 18, it is likely many of 
them would never enter college at all. It is an open question, too, 

whether 20 to 26 is a better study age than 18 to 24. The lowering 
of the induction age would also place a great strain on all educational 
institutions for at least a 2- or 3- year period with male enrollment at 
an all-time low and no prospect of immediate alternative programs 
to ease the strain on our colleges and universities. I would question, 
too, the wisdom of subjecting | immature boys of 18 to the experience 
of military service. What effect will the garrisoning of Europe and 
the Far East have upon the boys and upon democracy 4 The moral 
hazards are not only obvious but have been shown by previous 
experience. 

On page 16 of the amendments, line 8, section 21, is amended to 
provide for 27 months of service in lieu of 21 months. This extension 
of the term of service would mean that college students would have a 
delay of 3 rather than 2 years in their college training with only 
ad months’ advantage in military training and at the cost of a year’s 
training in higher education. The longer the lapse, the less cert: uinty 
there is of effectively taking up again ‘the course of study. I would 
urge the committee to consider the possibilities of lowering the period 
of service to not more than 24 months so that a student may continue 
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his college training after an interruption of not more than 2 years, 
It is interesting to note that no other country in the free world keeps 
youth in training as long as under the proposed plan. 

I should like to interpolate at this point that actually I should 
hope that the present policy of 21 months might be adhered to, as I 
recognize if there should be a revision downward from 27 to 24 months, 
it would actually mean within a given period of time, from the time of 
induction to the time of release from service, probably it would not 
be possible to continue then immediately in the next academic year, 

I would like to call the attention of the committee to a statement 

in the preamble of the declaration on manpower as set forth by the 
Association of American Colleges. I refer to the statement that— 
in a democratic nation, we deal with men as individuals, not as units in the mass. 
No effective manpower program will train men in the mass without concern for 
their dignity as human beings and their human differences. If we lose sight of 
this truth, the battle with totalitarianism has been lost at the start. 
I realize it is extremely difficult to accomplish what the framers of 
these amendments are seeking to accomplish, namely, the vast increase 
in available manpower, and still to conserve the principle of dealing, 
with men as individuals. The demands of the proposed bill would 
appear to be so stringent that we are in danger of bypassing the im- 
portance of a proper balance between the immediate needs of our 
Armed Forces and the continuing training of manpower for the needs 
of civilian occupations and professions. 

This Nation in previous times of crisis has been willing to forego 
temporarily some of the privileges of a free society in defense of that 
society and to accept temporary control measures with the under- 
standing that these nonvoluntary measures would be removed once 
the crisis has been passed and we could return to our American way 
of life. There is little indication in the current proposals that we 
are dealing with any such emergency measures. Are we sufficiently 
safeguarding the American tradition of voluntary service so that when 
the time is right we may return to the tradition? Should there not 
be more marked terminal restrictions on the bill as set forth in the 
amendments so that. there will be a reasonable guaranty that this is 
not permanent legislation. Prior to this time, Congress has seen fit 
to enact a selective service law on a 2-year basis (or not to exceed 
3 years) in order that each successive Congress may review the whole 
military policy of the country and keep it in conformity with the will 
of the people. 

I would call the attention of this committee to the January 26, 
1951, issue of United States News and World Report and the facts 
given on page 21 of that publication showing clearly that the proposal 
for universal military service and training as given in these amend- 
ments goes further than most systems abroad including that of Rus- 
sia. This article points out that where conscription operates in other 
nations, deferments are liberal and that youths are not called up as 
young as the age suggested in the proposal—nor are they kept in serv- 
ice as long. What are the implications if the leading democracy in 
the world, a peace-loving nation not given to aggression, establishes 
the most inflexible and stringent military economy operative in the 
world today? May we not by this action lose that which we most cher- 
ish and seek to preserve—the values of our free society and our repu- 
tation as a peace-loving nation ? 
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Conflict that is now being waged on all fronts is basically ideologi- 
eal, Communist countries can outdo us in raw manpower, as Dr. 
Charles Cole has pointed out. Our aim should be to continue to train 
men who can outdo the Communists in skilled manpower. We can- 
not compete with Russia plus her satellites and China in raw man- 
power. We can compete in trained, educated, skilled manpower. 
Such educated manpower will be made possible only if there are 
more liberal provisions in this bill for the assigning of men to our 
colleges and universities. 

[ would refer you again to page 9, line 10, section 6, of the amend- 
ments which provides for a period of basic training and then the re- 
lease of 75,000 men to engage in study or research, Is there much to be 
vained on insisting on a period of basic training before releasing them 
for their period of study in the colleges and universities? Would it 
not be more effective to make them liable for such training upon com- 
pletion of their course of study, assuming that they are pursuing 
such study satisfactorily? It is also conceivable that certain techni- 
cians and specialists with highly valuable skills would be more valu- 
able to the Nation without any period of basic military training as 
their contribution would be highly technical. <A first line of strength 
for our Nation lies in an informed and well-trained leadership. If 
these potential leaders are denied the educational training which is 
essential for them by being drawn into a universal military service and 
training program, our Nation will be impoverished and we will seri- 
ously jeopardize its future strength. 5; 

I should like to interpolate at this point that the whole issue that is 
really before us is an issue in terms of our foreign policy; and as I 
understand these amendments, they are as a revision of our Selective 
Service Act to provide for military training and national service, and 
the implications of the passing of these amendments would be that we 
have deliberately chosen the policy of conscription as over against a 
voluntary policy, that we have also involved in this program in terms 
of the budget necessary for the carrying out of such a program an 
amount which would make almost impossible some of those construc- 
tive measures which might be the means of persuading countries which 
are how now Communist to turn in the direction of a free society by 
eliminating some of the factors which at the present time are a fertile 
breeding ground for communism. I refer to the responsibility which 
we have for furthering the development of undeveloped countries. 

I should like to also raise the question as to whether this policy, if it 
should become a permanent policy of our Nation, would actually not 
seriously jeopardize the essential pattern of our national life through- 
out the whole history of its existence. 

Further, I would like to suggest that the statement by Senator Me- 
Mahon that 5,000 years of history have demonstrated that simply 
preparing in terms of armed might is no sure guaranty of peace, is 
something which I believe we all need to remember as our basic con- 
sideration and concern is the securing of peace in our time. Are the 
amendments as set forth here the most likely way in which we can 
achieve that purpose ? 

I wish to express my appreciation to the committee for the privilege 
of testifying, May I assure its members that I hope, with them, that 
such legislation as eventuates from these hearings will contribute to 
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our mutual goal; namely, a sound and just program for our inter. 
national security and a system which will continue to permit our 
educational institutions to survive and to serve most effectively in the 
requirements for trained leadership which will insure the preservation 
of our heritage as a free society. 

Senator JoHNnson, Thank you very much, Dr. Everton. 

Mr. Everton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any questions ? 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. I would like to ask just one question. You 
submit on page 1 of your testimony that the provision for 75,000 men 
is completely unrealistic and inadequate. What figure do you believe 
would be realistic and adequate ? 

Mr. Everton. Well, Senator, I based this judgment on previous ex- 
perience in terms of the number of men which we have had to train 
for both technical and other specialized services. I should think that 
not less than double this number ought to be released for such training 
if there is to be any sure guaranty over a long period of time that we 
9 the kind of trained and skilled leadership which we need nation- 
ally. 

Senator Sauronstaty. In other words, you think 75,000 ought to be 
a minimum and the more realistic figure would be 150,000 ¢ 

Mr. Everton, That is correct. 

Senator Morse. I have a question or two, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse. . 

- Senator Morse. Dr. Everton, the military tells us that we need as 
of now an army of 3,462,000 and that the probabilities are great that 
in the not too distant future we will need a larger number. Do you 
think that figure is too high ? 

Mr. Everton. I would not put myself in a position of being an ex- 
pert in terms of the size of armed forces that are needed for the security 
of the country at the present time. 

I would like to call attention to the fact that the objective that has 
been set, if the figures are factual and realistic that are given in this 
same issue of United States News and World Report, which suggests 
that you could achieve that same objective from the existing regula- 
tions under selective service from the group in the ages of 19 to 25 
without dipping into the 18-year-old group or raising the level beyond 
the age of 25. 

Senator Morse. It would be certainly comforting if we could believe 
that kind of an analysis on the part of World News, but we have been 
given no figures to substantiate it. To the contrary, the figures that 
we have been given completely deny it; and I have a great deal of 
sympathy for the objectives that you have in mind; but I have to sit 
here and vote for an Army of some figure; and I am going to vote, 
unless somebody can show me we do not need that many, for 3,462,000. 

In order to get that Army we have to do it—we cannot do it over a 
2- or 3-year planning basis, as you suggest, for Congress a couple of 
years from now to pick up the ball and move farther down the field 
at that time. They can always modify what we do. But it seems 
to me we have got the obligation of voting here for the military man- 
power that we need to meet the emergency. 

Now, starting with that as a basic assumption, that we have to have 
3,462,000, what would you do if you sat in my chair in your votes and 
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the classes of men from which you would draw that Army? Would 
you take 18-year-olds or not? 

Mr. Everton. As I have suggested in my testimony, I would not 
take 18-year-olds. 

Senator Morse. Would you take nonveteran husbands and fathers 
within the age of 19 to 22, for example ? 

Mr. Everton. That is right. 

Senator Morse. Not go all the way to 25; cut it in the middle there. 

Mr. Everron. Yes. 

Senator Morse. Would you take those? 

Mr. Everton. Yes; I think your basic premise then might be ques- 
tioned in this way: that in the plans which have been set forth the 
assumption is that we will raise our Armed Forces to this figure by a 
very early date. I should like to cite an illustration from one part 
of the country, which has ay eee only very recently, where men who 
were called up for the Air Force, after their call came through, were 
delayed more than a month because they could not absorb them at that 
time. That picture has been duplicated many, many times. That is, 
the inability from the point of view of having sufficient personnel to 
handle them as rapidly as they have been coming through. — 

I think that possibly in the setting up of the objective in terms of 
manpower there has not always been consideration as to how they may 
be absorbed that rapidly. 

Senator Morsg. Once you get the administrative machinery set up— 
I think you are right, they cannot absorb them in the next few months 
as fast as they are > planning on—but, once you get the administrative 
machinery set up for absorbing them, the time will come X months 
away where you will take them as fast as they become within the age 
limits where they are eligible. Once you get to that point, we are cer- 
tainly going to dip into some classes that 3 you and I would prefer not 
to dip into. 

Mr. Everton. That is right. I would suggest that, if it is true that 
part of our job is going to be a garrisoning job in Europe and in the 
Far East, our more mature men are more effective for that job than 
your men who are just moving out from the earlier age groups. I 
think that has been demonstrated by experience in occupation forces, 
and the assumption is that if we build up this Army—at least, this is 
the public interpretation of it—it will be the means of forestalling 
global conflict. 

If that is the case and if it is an army which is doing garrisoning 
duty, that it would be intelligent and reasonable to assume the more 
mature men would be more competent men for that purpose than would 
the younger men, 

Senator Morse. Because of some of your remarks in your prepared 
statement, I want to be sure I understand your thinking. Do you 
think that if we proceeded with the military manpower program sub- 
stantially less than what the Army is asking for—in other words, if 
we proceeded not to prepare ourselves as fully as this program calls 
for—that it would increase the danger of attack from Russia ? 

Mr. Everton. I am glad you raised that question because actually 
I do not believe it would. I am not confident that simply the increase 
in manpower will be an effective means of securing our own Nation. 
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Senator Morse. Do you think, then, that we are proceeding in this 
country with a military defense program of a degree unnecessary jy, 
order to protect the peace / 

Mr. Everton. I would like to think otherwise, but I cannot help 
but feel that is the case. I feel, for example, if T may cite another 
illustration of another way in which we may get at this same problem, 
that, if we should spend more on the Voice of America in a proper 
interpretation of our intentions and our purposes, we would be doing 
a more effective job if part of our allocation should be in that direction 
rather than in the direction of simply building up an armed force. 

I feel also that the work which it may be possible for eee 
our technical resources in the development of undeveloped regions 
would be one of the means of stopping the spread of communism, 

In other words, I do not believe that our surest line of defense js 
simply sheer manpower and military strength. I believe that the real 
defense of our country and the real sec urity for our country can come 
on other levels rather than simply on the level of being strong ina 
military sense, that that in end of itself is no guaranty that we will 
either avoid war or that we will contain Russia. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion that Russia, on the other hand, 
is proceeding at a ver y rapid rate in strengthening here military de 
fenses to the point in a great many phases of military defense she 
already surpasses the United States / 

Mr. Everron. I had not been under the impression that she was in 
that situation. The reports which you get are conflicting reports, 
and I should not like to say categorically that she either is or is not in 
that condition, but I do not honestly believe that with the available 
evidence we have we can assume necessarily that she is preparing at 
the present time for global conflict. I do not believe she wants it; I : 

not believe the people of Russia want it any more than the people of 
Americé 

Senator Morse. Do you think she is supporting China in her conflict 
in Asia ? 

Mr. Everton. I think there is clear evidence that there is a relation- 
ship between any of your Communist nations and Russia. How close 
that relationship is is anyone’s guess. Certainly she is sympathetic to 
what both her satellites might be doing and what China is doing in 
Korea. 

Senator Morsr. Do we have evidence that she is behind the aggres- 
sive policies that have resulted in Communist domination of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland and other countries in Europe, which would all 
seem to indicate a Russian program of aggression ¢ 

Mr. Everton. Yes. I do not think anyone would deny that and 
that she has followed a policy of working through satellite groups 
and working through Chinese Communists sand through other groups 
rather than throwing her own strength into that struggle. 

Senator Morse. And on top of that we have her infiltr ation, a world- 
wide program, clo we not / 

Mr. Everton. Yes, we do; and I do not believe anybody would 
deny that that was a pattern which had been followed and which is a 
rather obvious pattern. 

Senator Morsr. I would like to believe what you believe. I would 
like to believe it because I am just as peace-loving as your are, I think. 
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I say it most respectfully; I just cannot reach your conclusions, 
judged from what Russia’s conduct has been. But I wanted to bring it 
out in the record because I thought that point of view of yours ought 
to be made clearer in the record than it is from this manuscript. 

I have one more question. As a college president, Dr. Everton, are 
you concerned at all about a program of exemption which I think 
would have to result from your recommendations, no basic training, no 
universal military training for these men who, as you point out, are 
going to go into these specialized skills? Are you at all concerned 
about the psychological factors that those men will be confronted with 
if they are exempted from all military service ¢ 

Mr. Everton. I believe it does constitute a real problem, and it was 
certainly stated very clearly in October here in Washington by student 
representatives at the time of the meeting of the American Council on 
Education that the one who was deferred, or his training was post- 
poned for educational purposes, psychologically did feel to some ex- 
tent he was in a privileged group and that he did not necessarily have 
a privilege that set him apart from other people; he felt he ought to 
be involved in the responsibilities which other young men were facing 
in connection with selective service and with service in the armed 
services. 

But it seems to me what you would have to do would be to interpret 
adequately the fact that those who are going on for technical training 
are, as a matter of fact, contributing to the strength of the Nation, 
and contributing very significantly. 

Senator Morss. I think they are, but why can’t we work out, then, 
a military program in coordination with our colleges so that they can 
take this technical training as a part of the military program in our 
colleges and in cooperation with our colleges and make it a part of 
their military service ? 

Mr. Everton. That, of course, has been done through Army spe- 
cialized training in time of war, during the last war, and V-12 and 
other training programs. 

Senator Morsr. They were limited, however. 

Mr. Everron. Yes; in a limited way. 

Senator Morse. Why can’t you broaden that so you can train all 
these people you need but train them in uniform, and you will have 
no economic class distinction? A bright boy, no matter where he 
comes from, will have an equal chance with a bright boy who may 
come from parents who can afford to send him to college if they can 
get him exempted. 

Mr. Everton. Representing an independent, privately endowed 
college, that immediately raises questions concerning Federal control 
of what are our private educational institutions. 

Senator Morse. Federal cooperation is a better word than control. 

Mr. Everron. Federal cooperation, I think, in terms of something 
like the GI bill, for example, that sort of thing does not imply control 
of your independent colleges and universities and that Federal scholar- 
ships as proposed in bills that are now pending would not necessarily 
imply Federal control. 

Senator Morse. But you would not want a program whereby your 
college, for example, would be part and parcel of a military education 
program, but a certain segment of your program, at least, would be 
under the joint administration of the college and the military ? 
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Mr. Everton. I think it would be a very serious shift in emphasis 
if it should be envisaged as a permanent shift in our colleges and 
universities, to have such joint control. 

Senator Morse. Only the period of emergency, whatever thiai 
will be. 

Mr. Everron. The best estimates are that it will be a decade or so, 
at least. 

Senator Morse. I am not that optimistic. Thank you. 

Senator Jomnson. Do you have a question, Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. The bill brings in a specific number, 75,000. You 
say that is too little, perhaps half enough, but do you have any basis 
upon which you base your figure ¢ 

Mr. Everron. On the basis of the numbers who have been graduated 
in technical and specialized training in previous years from colleges 
and universities, and the fact that, for example, in medicine you stil] 
do not have enough doctors for the rural areas. In many of our pro- 
fessions the numbers going out do not fully supply the demand. 

Senator Stennis. Have you looked into this and looked up the tig- 
ures and then based your figures on these breakdown figures 4 

Mr. Everton. That is correct. 

Senator Srennis. Is that right? 

Mr. Everron. That is right. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Dr. Everton. 

Mr. Everton. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I would like to place in the record at this point 
the statment of Dr. Lloyd M. Clark, of Saltsburg, Pa. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE DRAFT 


The following plan will satisfy the Army, the colleges, the parents, the boys, 
and the secondary schools. It will give us an Army of more than 3,000,000 men 
by June 1, 1951. It will use the existing facilities of the colleges and boarding 
preparatory schools with very little expense for alterations, thereby saving the 
country millions of dollars for new camps. 

Democracy must forsake some of its freedoms during wartime, and giv: 
extra power to the authorities for the war period only. 

Democracy thrives on education. Unless controlled, war might eliminate the 
education of boys over 18. The following plan, however, would allow all of those 
who are now in college, or are almost ready to go to college, to continue with 
their education until the war emergency actually required their services. 

College faculties will continue to have responsibility for the education of 
college boys for the 7 hours between 8 a.m. and3p.m.. The military will have 
complete charge of these boys for the 17 hours between 3 p.m. and 8 a.m. If 10 
hours of this time is consumed in sleep and for breakfast and dinner, there still 
remains 7 hours for the military to give their training. 

The large number of 18- and 19-year-old boys whose marks indicate that they 
can expect to enter college within a year, should be assigned to boarding pre- 
paratory schools where they will receive instruction preparatory to college en- 
trance from a faculty that has been engaged in that kind of work. 

Both of the groups in college and in preparatory schools will study under 2 
plan similar to the plan which has been in use for 7 years at this school and is 
also used by some colleges. This system is generally known as the Kiski plan. 
It is based on the proposition that a bright boy learns while he is studying and 
it calls for 1 hour of supervised study before every hour of class. Under this 
system, the academic work can be completed during the 7 hours between 8 a. 1 
and 3 p. m. 

1. Induct. all youths 18 years old into active service to start on June 1, 1951. 
Divide them into three groups as follows: 

(a) All boys who are 18 or over and who are now in, or intend to enter 
college next fall. 
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(b) All 18- or 19-year-olds who have the necessary college credits to 
enter college with another year, but are not yet fully prepared. 

(c) All other boys who are 18 or over who are not taking the courses 
which would admit them to college or who are not attending school. 

2 The armed services will take over the administration (except for education ) 
of all colleges and boarding preparatory schools for the war period commencing 
June 1, 1951. 

(a) All boys in group A will report on June 1, 1951, to the military at 
the military at the college they now attend or intend to enter next October 
for 4 months of basic military training. 

(b) All boys in group B will report on June 1, 1951, to a boarding 
preparatory school, which they new attend, or to which they will be assigned, 
for 4 months of basic military training. 

(ec) All boys in group C will report on June 1, 1951, to a specialized Army 
camp for 4 months of basic military training and also a complete screening 
which will indicate what they will do after October 1, 1951. 

8. After the basic training period is completed on October 1, the boys in group 
A and group B will continue under Army discipline in the armed services and 
will live at the college or school to which they have been assigned. From 8 a.m. 
until 3 p.m., they will be under the direction of the facuity and will use a con- 
centrated plan of studying one subject at a time similar to the Kiski plan. A 
reprint of a article which appeared in the Reader’s Digest describing this plan 
is attached. This plan makes it possible to complete both studies and classes by 
3 p.m. 

From 3 p.m. until 8 a.m. the next morning, the boys will be under the direction 
of the military and live, eat, stand guard duty, drill, and work exactly the same 
as if they were in regular Army training camps. There should be a distinct 
separation between the Army and the faculty control. The boys will learn more 
by having them completely separated, 

ivery boy in group A would be given a scholastic grade every month. The 
iests would be similar all over the country and all marks would be based on the 
tests. An organization, such as the college entrance examination board, would 
be equipped to correct and analyze these tests all over the country in such a 
manner that we would have a complete file by colleges, by age groups, by voca- 
tions such as pharmacy, theology, civil engineers, chemical engineers, bachelor 
of arts candidates, et cetera. This classification would enable the Government 
to know exactly where to locate manpower needs. 

Boys with lower marks would be called for infantry and similar duties, just as 
rapidly as was necessary for Army purposes. If only 10 percent of any classi- 
fication were needed, or as many as 50 percent, the existing statistics on their 
college status would reveal who was available to satisfy the Army requirements. 

t. After group C had completed its 3 months of basic training at an Army 
camp, the screening of each individual would have determined the best place for 
him in the military forces, 

if this emergency is to last over several years, such a plan will keep a full 
quota of manpower available. The Government should actually induct every boy, 
pay him $5 per month until he is transferred from college to active service. The 
Government should pay for the food, faculty salaries, and upkeep of the college or 
boarding school. 

At the conclusion of the emergency, we will have liberally educated men ready 
to bring democracy back to our country. Historians, philosophers, economists, 
et cetera, will be needed as much as engineers and scientists. 

An intellectual aristocracy is a part of good democracy. That expression is 
ometimes confused with intellectual snobbery, which is undesirable and is not 
furthered by this plan. 

It should be mandatory for this plan to be reviewed at least every 2 years, lest 
it be forgotten that it is only to meet an undesirable emergency. 


Lioyp M. CLARK, 
President, Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 
Senator Jomnson. The next witness is Dr. John J. Cosgrove. Dr. 
“osgrove, will you come forward. Dr. Cosgrove is representing the 
Pratt Institute Engineers Alumni Association. You may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN J. COSGROVE ON BEHALF OF PRATT INSTI. 
TUTE ENGINEERS ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Mr. Coscrove. As the method of waging modern war has been radi- 
cally changed because of the use of scientific weapons, it is now 
necessary that highly specialized personnel such as engineers be 
assigned to positions in the armed services where their special train- 
ing and experience can be most effectively utilized. 

According to outstanding scientists such as Vannevar Bush and 
others, future wars will be won by the side that manufactures and 
properly utilizes these modern weapons of warfare. 

My association therefore makes the following recommendations to 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee : 

1. Establish a scientific and engineering reserve. Place all gradu- 
ate engineers in this reserve. 

2. Enroll all engineering students in this same reserve and defer 
the students until they complete their course. Once they have gradu- 
ated, they can be immediately assigned to positions in the armed serv- 
ices where their education and special training can be quickly and 
effectively put to the best use. These students can receive a limited 
amount of military training during their school year at their respec- 
tive colleges. They can also receive additional military training dur- 
ing their vacations. 

We believe that commissions should be given to all graduate engi- 
neers who are either inducted or enlist in any branch of the services 
or the Reserves, We feel that engineers are just as important to our 
survival as doctors, dentists, or chaplains, and they should be given 
commissions the same as these other professions, depending upon their 
experience. 

In addition to these recommendations, we endorse the recommenda- 
tion of the Engineers Joint Council, which I believe was presented to 
the subcommittee this morning. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Cosgrove. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Coscrove. Thank you for the opportunity to appear here. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Dr. W. R. White, president 
of Baylor University, and a very beloved and distinguished citizen 
of our State of Texas. 


STATEMENT OF W. R. WHITE, PRESIDENT, BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
WACO, TEX. 


Mr. Wurre. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have 
a few copies here of my statement, which I did not have time to correct, 
because [ was at Thomasville, Ga., when I was notified and did not 
have time to correct it. 

It is very brief, however. 

Senator Jounson. Have a seat and go ahead, please. 

Mr. Wuite. It is not very specific, and perhaps you will want to ask 
questions, so that I may be more specific. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I count myself 
highly privileged to bring to you not only my own conviction but a 
reflection of the convictions of the people of my section with reference 
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to the proposition before you involving universal military service and 
training. 

I do not have the background of knowledge which you possess, 
neither do the people in general, therefore, permit me to say that I am 
conscious of my limitations and that of the general public. We are 
compelled to react in the light of knowledge available to us. More 
knowledge might change our reactions considerably. 

[ think that I am in touch with the grass roots. That is, of my 
section. I travel extensively over my State. Iam constantly dealing 
with fathers and mothers with reference to their sons and the possi- 
bilities of the new law. Within the last 5 weeks I have touched nearly 
every great center in Texas that had conversations with people in all 
walks of life with reference to the matter before you. 

May I say that I believe some form of universal military service and 
training is inevitable. I find that the people have a similar convic- 
tion where I have been. The general concepts and specifications in the 
proposal before you seem to be sound and appropriate in the light of 
our present emergency. 

I am not talking about the specific things that are involved therein, 
because I would have some qualifications along that line. 

There are several considerations to which I wish to call your atten- 
tion. You are aware, I am sure, of the psychology of so many fathers 
and mothers. They have gone through the tragic experience of the 
recent war and are now facing, within such a brief time, the agonizing 
experience of a tremendous adjustment. They have witnessed the 
interruption of the normal process of life for their older sons. They 
are profoundly concerned at this time over the interruption of their 
younger sons’ education and life. 

[am greatly disturbed as an educator as to the ultimate meaning of 
all this to our social fabric and the cherished values in the American 
way of life. It means a severe blow, not only to our educational insti- 
tutions for a period, but to the whole process of democracy. This is 
accentuated by the time element involved. It cannot help but do 
something to the very fabric of our social order. 

The grave situation confronting us demands a series of serious 
adjustments. All of us are willing to make these adjustments in pro- 
portion to the gravity of the situation. We are very solicitous that 
some plan be devised whereby a radical uprooting of our youth, par- 
ticularly the 18-year group, shall be softened by planned transitions. 
We offer no definite plan, for we realize that everything must be 
flexible and fluid so that you who are up against the grim realities and 
the primary responsibility may meet the situation wisely. It does 
seem, however, that a plan which will coordinate the resources of our 
colleges and universities and the needs of our military services with 
the least possible injury to our youth, educational institutions, and 
social order would be most desirable. We believe that thereby a 
higher form of preparedness will be realized. We are persuaded that 
we must meet a foe who is as much interested in disintegrating our 
Way of life as he is in crushing us by military force. It seems, there- 
fore, that a more generous expansion of the specifications in your pro- 
posal so as to take into account the varied life and larger usefulness 
of our educational institutions so as to disrupt the social order with 
the least possible permanent harm would be most advisable. 
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The confluent stream poured into our national life by our effective 
but small independent institutions and our larger colleges and uni- 
versities largely makes our way of life so far as leadership is con- 
cerned. Iam cognizant of the fact that only 25 percent of our young 
men will attend college under normal aad. The other three- 
fourths must be cared for on the highest possible level also. 

Be assured, gentlemen, of our unswerving loyalty in backing what- 
ever plan may seem to be wisest for the defense of our country in the 
light of all the facts. We are fighting a battle on two fronts. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Dr. White, for your 
stimulating statement. 

Are there any questions? Senator Stennis. 

Senator Srennis. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think Dr. White made a 
very impressive statement here. I would like to ask his opinion on 
a few matters. 

Doctor, if it comes to a choice between taking nonveteran married 
men and the 18-year-old boys, which would you think we should 
take, if you do not mind giving an opinion on that? Your judgment 
on it, I think, would be worth something. 

Suppose we have 350,000 nonveteran married men—Mr. Chair- 
man, what is that number? Is it 340,000 with no children ? 

Senator Jonnson. 290,000 husbands; 340,000 fathers. 

Senator Srennis. 290,000 nonveteran husbands, whose only de- 
pendents are their wives. Now, suppose we make round numbers; 
suppose we have to have 300,000 men. There is a group. Contrast 
those with your 18-year-old boys. 

We have another group of 340,000 nonveterans. They are married 
and have children, one or more children. Now contrast that group 
with your 18-year-olds. 

If you do not mind giving an opinion, which do you think is the 
soundest ? 

Mr. Wurtre. I would say, Senator, with reference to the married 
veterans with children 

Senator Srennis. Nonveterans. All are nonveterans. They have 
never been called to service. They have never been in the military 
in any way. They have become, since the war ended—they have be- 
come 18, we will say. 

Mr. Wurre. I realize the difficulty of making exceptions, but the 
nonveteran married but without children I think perhaps should be 
considered along with the 18-year-olds, and I think if it is necessary 
to have the 18-year-olds to safeguard our country’s future, that should 
be done, but some plan whereby the transition, the shock will be 
softened and some of his opportunities will be preserved, particularly 
if he prefers to have some educational opportunities. At least, he 
ought to have a period of that. 

Senator Srennis. You have spoken here with great conviction 
about the shock upon our society as a whole and the different factors 
that are involved and the transition period, and so forth. 

Now we have to make a choice here under present military needs 
between dipping down here into these 18-year-olds or taking these 
nonveteran married men. 

As I say, there are 290,000 of them. They have never had any mili- 
tary service; they have never followed the flag for their country. 
There is no moral reason why they should not be called, as I see it. 
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Mr. Wurts. Well, I think at least they should be on a par because 
they have had their opportunities up to a degree beyond that which 
the 18-year-old boys have had. 

Senator Stennis. Let me put it this way: If we continue on the 
policy of not calling married men, don’t you think there will be a 
great number that will flock in and get married here in order to occupy 
that status? Do you think that would be the practice? 

Mr. Wurtre. Probably would; yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Don’t you think there would be a psychological 
disturbance in the minds of people if we go to taking 18-year-olds 
before we take these nonveteran men whose only dependents are their 
wives ? 

Mr. Wurre. I think you are right 

Senator Stennis. All right; thank you. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SavTonstaL. I would like to ask just this one question. I 
appreciate the statement and tone in which it is written, Dr. White, 
very much. . 

As the head of an educational institution, I would like these figures. 
The present idea is, as I get it, about 50,000 ROT C boys would be going 
to colleges, and up to 75,000 for se ientific, medical, and other. pur- 
poses—a year, that is. That would increase after the first year, and 
so on, so that you would have after 4 years 200,000 ROTC’s and 300,000 

scientific men in your colleges. 

Now we want to make the transition as easy as possible. We have 
to get the men for the services, as Senator Stennis pointed out. What 
would be your idea of those figures? Would you increase them or cut 
them down or what? 

Mr. Wurre. As far as the 75,000, I would increase it. 

Senator Sauronstauu. Increase it to what? 

Mr. Wurre. Well, I think the figure you used a moment ago. Make 
that as a minimum and then set your maximum higher, 125,000 or 
150,000. 

Senator SauronsTaLL. The ROTC, of course, would depend on the 
number of officers that are needed by the armed services. 

Mr. Wurre. Yes, that would automatically handle itself fairly well. 
They would know , and we would not. 

Senator SAuroNsTaLL. You think the number of scientific and med- 
ical purposes ought to be over 75,000 a year ? 

Mr. Wurrr. Yes, I do. 

Senator Sauronsraty. And is not this thought also a true one: 
That, as you say, a comparatively small number of boys, 25 percent, 
go to colleges. ‘We have got to allow them, if we can, to complete their 
school year, their high school ; don’t you think so? 

Mr. Wurrr. ( ‘ertainly that much, at least. . 

Senator Jounson. Is that all, Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morse. One question. Dr. McDonald testified yesterday 
for the NEA that taking a group of 18-year -old bovs who have never 
gone to college and then put them in the service and then take a con- 
trol group of another group of boys who have spent a year or two 
in college and put them in the service, that after the military service 
is over and the two groups come out, a much larger percentage of the 
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group that has spent some time in college will return to college than 
the 18-year-old boys who have never gone to college in the first place, 
Would that correspond with your observation as a college president / 

Mr. Wurre. it would be purely a conjecture on my part but it would 
seem logical. 

Senator Morse. That is all. 

Senator Jounson. Dr. White, we appreciate your coming here, 
Your statement has been helpful and we will give it every 
consideration. 

Mr. Wurre. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Mr. Frank McClernan of the 
Regular Veterans Association. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK E. McCLERNAN, NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
ACCOMPANIED BY JACK KYLE, PAST NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
THE REGULAR VETERANS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kyue. Mr. Chairman, I am Past National Commander Jack 
Kyle. We had to call the commander in for quick testimony. He 
wants to read the statement and then I will take whatever questions 
you may have. 

Mr. McCiernan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Regular Veterans Association, from its very inception, has advo- 
cated enforced universal military training starting at the age of 18. 
Adequate national defense for our Armed Forces is contained in the 
objects of our constitution and bylaws. We feel, and we represent 
the men of the Regular Establishment, that it is more desirable to put 
18-year-old boys in uniform now, in order to provide them with 
proper training, than it is to procrastinate and be found unprepared, 
us we have been in other wars when it was necessary to put them in 
uniform without the proper training. 

Contrary to the views of many parent groups on this matter, and 
speaking as a parent, and for the parents on our rolls who have boys 
in this class, we know that they should be called in as young as possible 
and given as much training as possible to condition them for the rigors 
ahead. We speak with unchallenged authority, for it has always been 
the lot of the Regulars, or the professional soldier—we prefer to call 
them that—to take these untrained boys and convert them into fight- 
ing men. 

The history of the Regular Establishment has been indelibly in- 
scribed upon the sacred record of our Armed Forces. Around the 
Regulars your fighting forces are built. Weaklings are made strong, 
the timid become leaders, and it is indeed essential that the training 
start early and continue for a sufficient period so that we are not 
only prepared but eager to fight and defend our country—with our 
lives, if necessary. 

It should be kept in mind that during the course of this rigorous 
training, which often borders on physical hardships, many men will 
become injured and disabled in the line of duty, and as a morale 
factor the Eighty-second Congress should eliminate immediately the 
discriminatory laws which evaluate service-connected disabilities suf- 
fered by the Regulars between wars at 80 percent of parity. God 
alone knows that the loss of an eye in a training camp is just as pail- 
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ful and disfiguring as it is to those suffering the same disability after 
q declaration of war has been made. Compensation awards should 
be based on the disability rather than on the time of service, or the 
calendar on the wall. Without the Regulars it would not be a sur- 
vival of the fittest, but an unholy rout bordering on massacre of an 
ill-trained, unprepared group. Bi, oe 

We repeat that we should have universal military training starting 
at the age of 18. The educators of our country have given us phony 
reasons that this should not beso. They claim that it retards the boy’s 
normal education. We maintain that the normal education should be 
retarded at this time rather than have the possibility of all education 
being stopped in the future. Indeed it would be better for our schools 
to lose a substantial portion of their income now than to have the total 
income wiped out through lack of foresight on our part. 

Prior to World War II we appeared before these committees with 
the same story and tried to get the country adequately defended, and 
we were found wanting. We are here again for the same purpose. 

This legislation affects me personally because of my teen-age 
children, and when the time comes for them to go and follow their 
brothers who are already in the service, I want them to be trained 
and fit and ready. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. Are there any questions? 

Very well, you are excused, Mr. McClernan. 

The committee las scheduled several witnesses for Friday. I 
wonder if any of those witnesses are here and would like to be heard 
at this time ? 

Frederick J. Libby ? 

(No response. ) 

Miss Elizabeth Smart? 

(No response. ) 

Rey. Ezra Ellis? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. George Harper? 

(No response. ) 

Alcazo Myers? 

(No response. ) 

Mrs. W. W. Moore? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Robert Hartman ? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Rocco Bunini? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Elmer W. Henderson ? 

(No response. ) 

Miss Thalia D. Thomas? 

(No response. ) 

Mrs. William Slagle? 

(No response. ) 

Miss Ruth Bleier? 

(No response. ) 

Since there are no other witnesses scheduled to appear, the com- 
mittee will recess until tomorrow afternoon at 2 o'clock. 

_ (Whereupon, at 3:05 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
Friday, January 26, 1951, at 2 p. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 26, 1951 


Untrep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 1:30 p.m. in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, of 
Texas (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (presiding), Hunt, Saltonstall, and 
Morse. 

Also present: Senators Stennis and Knowland; J. Nelson Tribby, 
chief clerk ; Herbert Atkinson, assistant chief clerk; Mark H. Galusha, 
and Verne D. Mudge, staff assistants. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order, please. 

The chairman wishes to apologize to the witnesses who are now 
present and prepared to testify for the delay brought about by the 
cancellation of the subcommittee meeting this morning. Urgent busi- 
ness made it necessary that the full committee meet in executive ses- 
sion the entire forenoon. We got out of there about 1 o’clock, and for 
that reason our afternoon agenda will be very crowded. 

The witnesses now present appeared in response to a letter which 
contained the following remarks: 


The subcommittee has reserved Friday, January 26, as the date on which it 
will receive testimony from the persons and organizations on the enclosure. This 
action is in response to a request previously filed with the subcommittee that 
those whose names are on the attached list wished to appear and present testi- 
mony. The order of appearance of witnesses should conform to the arrangement 
of names, which is in no sense intended to imply a priority of importance. 

The subcommittee requests that each individual who presents testimony should 
file at the time of his appearance a written statement for inclusion in the rec- 
ord, expressing in as much detail as he deems essential the views which he de- 
sires to express. Oral testimony should be limited to 10 minutes and should 
reflect a condensed version of the written material. This limitation is imposed 
for the purpose of allowing time for the members of the subcommittee to ques- 
tion the witness without thereby encroaching on commitments to other scheduled 
witnesses, 

Please confirm the foregoing by telegram. The Government provides no re- 
imbursement for expenses incident to the appearance of witnesses. 

The subcommittee would like to take this opportunity to thank you for 
your activity and interest in this vitally important subject, and to express the 
hope that such legislation as eventuates from these hearings will be responsive 
to our mutual goal—a sound and just program for our national. security. 


Tam very hopeful that each witness, as well as members of the sub- 
committee, will make every reasonable effort to respect the 10-minute 
schedule referred to in the letter. 
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The subcommittee is hopeful of being most attentive and painstaking 
to each witness. We do desire, however, to avail ourselves of the views 
of all of the witnesses present, rather than of just a limited and 
selected number. 

The first witness, Mr. Frederick J. Libby, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, will now please proceed, 
bearing in mind the general caution expressed in the subcommittee 
letter that— i 
oral testimony shall be limited to 10 minutes and should reflect a condensed 
version of the written material. 

Out of consideration to other witnesses, I shall ask a member of the 
staff to notify me as each 10-minute period has ended. 

Will you proceed, Mr. Libby, please? 


STATEMENT OF FREDERICK J. LIBBY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR PREVENTION OF WAR, WASHINGTON, 
D. C. 


Mr. Lissy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee. 

The policy on manpower which I am about to propose may not be 
recognized at first as germane to the subject, but if you will be patient 
for 10 minutes you Ww ill find before I finish that it is very much to the 
point. 

I was glad to see in the papers a few days ago that Senator 
McMahon, of Connecticut, has revived his momentous proposal of a 
year ago, made on the floor of the Senate, that our Government set 
aside in 5 years $50,000,000,000 from its military budget, if other 
nations will economize similarly, for the raising of living standards 
in all countries, including the Soviet Union. This proposal was 
coupled with a proposal looking to universal disarmament. People in 
Europe said at the time that it brought the first ray of hope they 
had had in a long period of darkness. 

In the same month i in which this proposal was made by one, then a 
Senate freshman, the chairman of your committee, who was no fresh- 
man but had served nearly 24 years in the Senate, Senator Millard E. 
Tydings, of Maryland, repeated a proposal which he had made origi- 
nally in January 1946. It was that the President—later changed to the 
United Nations—should summon a world conference for the abolition 
of all weapons of war and all preparations for war, leaving only such 
weapons as the United Nations might, for its own use, decide to keep, 
and small arms for maintenance of law and order in each country and 
for the equipment of armies of occupation as long as they prove neces- 

sary. In short, Senator Tydings proposed in so many words an inter- 
national conference for the abolition of war. 

In answer to the question whether Russia would go along with us 
in this great enterprise, he replied that we must find out. We have 
never asked. It is reasonable to think that the Russians want to 
survive just as we do, and neither nation can survive an atomic war. 

No one in the Senate probably could have spoken with so much 
authority on the subjec t of universal disarmament as Senator Tydings. 
For he was not only your chairman and in that capacity shared the 
secrets which the General Staff communicates to you privately and in 
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executive session, but he was also a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and shared the secrets of the State Department insofar 
as they are communicated to United States Senators. Perhaps even 
more important, he had been for 414 years a member of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee and had listened day after day to the hair- 
raising facts which the scientists had unearthed as to the power of 
destruction of a single atom bomb. 

I have always understood that it was this knowledge particularly 
that had led him to the unusual conclusion, for a military expert such 
as he unquestionably had become, that war and preparation for war 
must be abolished from the earth if mankind is to survive. 

In reaching this decision, he had the powerful backing of the lead- 
ing expert in the field of atomic energy, the man whose discoveries 
made the atom bomb possible, Dr. Albert Einstein. Dr. Einstein, 
shortly before Senator ‘Tydings made his three speeches of February 
1950 on this subject, had issued a solemn warning: 

Annihilation of any life on earth is within the range of technical possibilities. 


You who have known Senator Tydings intimately will be the first 
to agree that he is not naive, not a fanatic, not a dreamy idealist, 
and, of course, not a pacifist, 

Quite properly, I would say, he coupled his proposal of universal 
disarmament with insistence upon adequate inspection, “before, dur- 
ing, and after disarmament.” He recognized also that agreement 
must be reached with Russia before such farreaching action could 
be consummated. But he refused to take a defeatist attitude on the 
possibility of this epoch-making reversal of the trend of history 
toward destruction and chided severely our State Department and 
specifically its chief policy-maker, Mr. George F. Kennan, for his 
complacent adherence to the “cold war” policy, which we are still 
following with steadily mounting tension. Mr. Kennan had written, 
in an article in the Reader’s Digest for March 1950 entitled “Is War 
With Russia Inevitable?” that war is “possible” and that only three 
alternatives are open to us—I quote, as Mr. Tydings did: 

(a) Return to isolation and armed neutrality, (0b) war, or (c) to continue 
the policy of throwing our weight into the balance wherever there are relatively 
good chances that it will be effective in preventing the further expansion of 
international communism. 

Of Mr. Kennan’s three alternatives Senator Tydings said: 

They are mountainous in their defeatism. They are not in the American 
tradition. They place a new low on American ingenuity. They offer nothing 
but the ultimate expectation of the incineration of mankind. 

[ regard this proposal of your former chairman as the most reason- 
able, the sanest, the wisest program for meeting the problems which 
confront your committee. The State Department, in a press release 
at the time of the McMahon and Tydings speeches, brushed them 
aside as “wishful thinkers,” “impractical idealists.” You who know 
the world-wide opposition that confronts our State Department’s 
policy of world rearmament; the refusal of the German people to 
rearm after just being disarmed, and the refusal of France to allow 
Germany to be rearmed on the only terms that the Germans would 
accept; the devastating effect on the living standards of all countries 
of being obliged by American pressure to lay aside reconstruction 
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for 10 or 20 years in order to convert their resources into preparation 
for war; the unfortunate influence on our future relations with Asian 
countries which our so-called warmongering is having; and, the very 
real danger, which no one denies, that our rearmament of central 
Europe will precipitate the very war you are trying to poorest you, 
I say, are in position to judge between your former chairman and 
Secretary Acheson as to which of the two is “dreaming” which is 
“impractical,” assuming that peace and security rather than power 
are our objectives. 

In recalling the Tydings proposal to your attention here today in 
your discussion of our manpower problems—which are nothing but 
the implementation of our foreign policy—it is not my expectation 
that you will propose calling off the draft right away or that you will 
call for a disarmament conference tomorrow or even next week. 

But I do urge, with all the earnestness of which I am capable, that 
you report out to the Senate no. permanent conscription law, no draft- 
ing of 18-year olds, no build-up of the Armed Forces to 3 or 4 million 
men—or 6 million, as one Senator has proposed. 

I suggest, on the contrary, that you keep your feet on the ground 
and simply extend the present draft law for a year or two, while you 
recommend to the President that he instruct our delegation at Lake 
Success to proceed at once with the proposal which he made on October 
24, which Senator McMahon quoted in his speech on the floor of 
the Senate on January 22. Briefly stated, Mr. Truman pictured 
how the nations of the world could, through “real disarmament,” 
turn swords into plowshares and transform our armaments “into 
foods, medicines, tools for use in undeveloped areas, and into other 
aids for human advancement. This is the goal,” the President said, 
“we must keep before us, and the vision in which we must never lose 
faith.” 

As a simple first step toward this goal the President proposed com- 
bining the two UN committees on disarmament. Then they could 
really get down to work. This would in itself lead to an immediate 
lessening of tension in the world. It would create an atmosphere in 
which our Government might exert its world leadership toward peace. 

Don’t make this impossible by threatening gestures. Deeds must 
replace empty words if the world’s longing for peace and security, 
higher living standards, and more freedom is to be satisfied. In the 
current welter of fear and confusion, ringing support for the proposal 
made by Senator Tydings and. Senator McMahon, and tentatively 
revived by President Truman, is the only policy that makes sense. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Libby. 

Are there any questions by members of the subcommittee ? 

Senator SattonstaLy. No questions. 

Senator Hunt. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. We appreciate you giving your viewpoint and 
your recommendations will be given very careful consideration by the 
committee. 

Mr. Lipsy. I hope so, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Mr. Elmer W. Henderson, 
director, American Council on Human Rights. : 
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STATEMENT OF ELMER W. HENDERSON, DIRECTOR, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON HUMAN RIGHTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Senator Jounson. You have a prepared statement, Mr. Henderson ? 

Mr. Henperson, Yes, sir. 

Senator JoHNnson. Proceed, please. 

Mr. Henpverson, Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, first, may I express 
my appreciation for the opportunity to appear here and, secondly, to 
commend the chairman and the members of the subcommittee and their 
staff on the manner in which this important hearing has been con- 
ducted to date. ; 

Gentlemen, I have the honor to represent the American Council on 
Human Rights, composed of seven national fraternities and sororities 
joined together in a cooperative program to secure the extension of 
funds amental human and civil rights to all citizens within the United 
States. They are Alpha Kappa Alpha, founded in 1908 at Howard 
University in Washington; Alpha Phi Alpha, founded in 1907 at 
Cornell University in Ithaca, N. Y.; Delta Sigma Pheta, founded in 
1913 at Howard University in Washington; Kappa Alpha Psi Fra- 
ternity, founded in 1911 at the University of Indiana; Phi Beta Sigma, 
founded in 1914 at Howard University in Washington; Sigma Gamma 
Rho, founded in 1922 at Butler University in Indianapolis, Ind.; and 
Zeta Phi Beta founded in 1920 at Howard University in Washington. 
All of these are very old and established organizations with a com- 
bined total of more than 1,000 chapters on college campuses and in 
cities throughout the United States, They have pooled their resources 
and the influence of their collective memberships, undergraduates and 
alumni, in the great American fight to remove discriminations and 
injustices based on race, color or religion from our national life. 

We are not prepared at this time to commit our organization to the 
support of universal military training but we can state that we are 
highly cognizant of the dangers inherent in the present international 
situation and the necessity of building up our armed strength and of 
tapping to the greatest extent our resources of manpower in the United 
States. 

The testimony of General Marshall, Mrs. Rosenberg and other 
previous witnesses has been noted and carefully thought -out sug- 
gestions have been made to you on steps our Government ; should take 
to meet the present crisis. 

We have noted particularly the alarm that has been expressed in 
many quarters about lowering the draft age to 18 years and the severe 
effects the program gener ally will have on our institutions of higher 
learning and the necessary preparation of scientists, technicians, and 
professionals in various fields vital to our defense and our economy. 

May we call to your attention several points which have not been 
sufficiently stressed in this whole manpower picture. During the 
build-up of strength in the last war the armed services were ser iously 
handie: apped by the low educational level of the draftees from the 
South. This was particularly true of Negroes. And although there 
has always been a higher ratio of Negro volunteers for the Ar my, 
there was an unusually high rate of rejections. The finger has been 
pointed directly at the educational system in the Southern States. 
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Now, I know none of us want Federal control of education as such, 
but I feel there has been a tendency to put an aura of sanctity around 
local control that it does not fully deserve. I am sure you realize 
the great disparity in public education between Negroes and whites, 
The institution of separate schools for the two races and the conscious 
policy over the years of expending for less on the education of the 
Negro child than that on the white child have had results in relation 
to national defense that have been serious indeed. It would take g 
great burden off our military commanders if they could draw on 4 
reservoir of men where they all had been exposed to a minimum 
standard of education. 

We are convinced that nothing less than the break-up of the separate 
schools will meet this problem. Some progress is already being made 
on the level of higher education. But the big problem of our armel 
services is with elementary and secondary schools. This matter of 
education is important indeed and if effective steps can be taken in 
the South to meet this situation it will not only help meet the critical 
manpower problem for the Armed Forces we are facing but will 
produce a healthy climate of democratic participation which will in- 
crease the willingness of all of our citizens to make the necessary 

sacrifices. We urge this committee to take cognizance of this situa- 
tion and to take whatever steps it can to remedy. it. 

In determining the extent of the draft program, it is likewise im- 
portant to consider whether or not the armed services are using men 
to their maximum efficiency. That aim was stated very positively 
by Mrs. Rosenber g@ the other day. But, it is a fact, gentlemen, that 
the armed services cannot achieve this goal under a system of segrega- 
tion based on race. I do not know how many men are underutilized 
or even wastefully used in the present complement of the Military 
Establishment. But careful studies over a period of years have indi- 
cated conclusively that racial segregation is both inefficient and waste- 
ful to say nothing of the lower red morale and the constant emphasis 
on racial distructions that result. I am glad to say that the Navy 
and the Air Force have recognized this situation and moved to meet it. 
The policy of nonsegregation in the Navy and Air Force where applied 
has proved satisfactory from top to bottom. I would like to com- 
mend the Navy and the Air Force on their programs to the extent 
that they have gone. But the Army still adheres to a policy of segre- 
gation in spite of the excellent example already set by the other 
coordinate branches. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to call to the attention of the mem- 
bers of this committee the very excellent report which was prepared 
by the President’s Committee on Equality of Treatment of Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Services, which no doubt may already be familiar 
to you, but I would just like to submit that to you as part of the 
recor d, and I urge that if possible each member of the committee 
review the recommendations that were made therein. 

Senator Jounson. Very well. 

Mr. Henverson. They point up very pertinently the problems that 
we are facing at the present time. 

Senator Jonnson. It will be placed in the files of the committee. 

(The report referred to will be found in the files of the subcom- 
mittee. ) 
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Mr. Henverson. We recommend the following: 

1. Every vestige of discrimination should be removed from the 
armed services. The policies and practices of the Army should be 
brought into line with the Navy and Air Force. 

‘There should be a recognition of the uniform cf the United 
States Armed Forces as a badge of honor and there should be no 
segregation or discrimination against United States soldiers in public 
pl wes In any State. 

Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of making a tour of Army, Navy, 
and air bases as a guest of the Secretary of Defense last year. L 
could not. help but note the difference in the morale that I found in the 
air bases and on the ships as compared to what I found in the Army 
installations. It was very, very obvious from talking with the soldiers 
that I had the privilege to talk to, that they were deeply concerned 
about the situation that they faced just outside of the Army posts. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I know that is a very difficult matter, for the 
Army to go into a local community and try to change its = 
but we are going into a condition of total mobilization. probably far 
more extensive than anything we have undertaken before, and I 
certainly hope that the members of this committee and the Department 
of Defense and the Army commanders in the various locations around 
the country will use their influence to change the patterns or reception 
in the various communities to the soldiers who may happen to be 
Negroes or of other minority groups. 

Now, to return to my prepared statement and recommendation No. 3. 
I would say that the first step in treating soldiers without discrimina- 
tion should be taken in Washington, the only capital in the world 
except South Africa, where segregation is practiced. 

4. Every industry producing “defense materials should be scru- 
pulously fair in its hiring policies and not discriminate because of race 
or religion. 

There is legislation pending, Mr. Chairman, before the Senate and 
the House on this subject and the matter is also before the President, 
before the national production authorities, and before the Defense 
Establishment, but if this committee in its deliberations could con- 
sider that and also make an urgent recommendation, I believe it would 
be very effective. 

And, as our recommendation No. 5, we would like to suggest, not 
necessarily for the consideration of this committee but for the con- 
sideration of the individual members of the committee, that it might 
be a very healthy thing if at this critical juncture in our history, the 
Congress appoint a select joint bipartisan committee of the House and 
Senate coneoune of Congressmen and Senators with a sympathetic 
interest in these matters to make a very careful study of the subjects 
and the whose problem that is raised with the objective of recommend- 
ing corrective legislation. 

T ws nt to thank the chairman for this opportunity to appear and 
I fervently hope that these matters will be given serious consideration. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will be glad to have you present 
your point of view and your recommendations, and I am sure that 
they will give them every consideration. 

[ want to call the attention of the members to the fact that the staff 
will have available a copy of this report referred to by the witness on 
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equality of treatment in the armed services, and any of the members 
of the committee may refer to it. 

Senator Morse. I would also suggest that that matter not be put 
into the record completely but just that we put in short recommenda- 
tions of the report. I notice that it was marked as an exhibit. [ co 
not think that the report should be put into the record as a whole, 

Senator Jounson. It will be available, of course, to the committee, 
in the files, as I said. 

Any questions ? 

(No response.) 

Senator JoHnson. Thank you very much. , 

Our next witness is R. T. Carson, of Detroit, Mich. | 

Is Mr. Carson present ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Senator JoHnson. The next witness is Miss Elizabeth A. Smart, & 
director, National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, accom- 
panied by Mrs. George O. Bullock, “Mother of the Year, 1950, District 
of Columbia.” 


STATEMENT OF MISS ELIZABETH A. SMART, REPRESENTING THE 
NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, AC. 
COMPANIED BY MRS. GEORGE 0. BULLOCK, MOTHER OF THE 
YEAR, 1950, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Senator Jounson. Miss Smart, the committee will be pleased to have 
you and Mrs. Bullock come to the committee table and present your 
views. 

Miss Smart. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask you to receive the state- 
ment of Mrs. Bullock first, if you will. 

Senator Jonnson. Do both of you care to make an oral statement ! 

Miss Smarr. I think so. Mrs. Bullock, do you want to read you 
statement ? 

Mrs. Butiock. Yes. 

Miss Smart. She prefers to read her statement, sir. I think it will 
take 10 minutes each, for hers and mine. 

Senator Jonnson. All right. Mrs. Bullock, your statement wil! be 
made part of the record. If you care to read it, the committee will be 
glad to hear it. If you would rather put it in the record at this point 
and make a summary, you may. 

Mrs. Butxockx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is short, and I think 
IT will read it. 

Senator Jonnson. Very well. 

Mrs. Butxock. Mr. Chairman and members of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, I appear today representing the National Temperance 
and Prohibition Council in support of the insertion of a very strict 
provision in the universal military training bill now under considera- 
tion by this committee against alcoholic beverages in the camps and 
training centers. As a mother of eight children, I feel qualified to 
speak with the belief that my sentiments fairly represent those of most 
Christian mothers. 

I proceed upon the theory that the underlying theory of our present 
preparedness effort is to protect the life and liberty and happiness of 
all freedom-loving people. The first line then of this effort of pre- 
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paredness must be in minds and character of those who shall be called 
upon to train and bear arms to protect our freedoms. As a mother, 
I have watched my children and children of other Christian mothers 
crow. It has been difficult for strong character to be developed in 
these times of uncertainty, fear, and strife. It is my opinion that we 
should not add to the difficulties of our young men in their effort to be 
strong of character, sound of mind and body by permitting or allow- 
ing strong drink or the temptation of it to be sold or freely accessible 
to our young men in the camps and training centers of the world. 

The future of our civilization depends upon the caliber of men we 
produce in the camps and training centers today. We must build 
character, encourage mental and spiritual growth; develop under- 
standings based upon human brotherhood and instill the true meanings 
of democracy in the hearts and minds of our young men. I submit 
that the development of these fine qualities cannot be achieved as long 
as the destructive forces of liquor are ever present to confuse the minds 
of our youth and undermine their physical strength and stamina. The 
abstinence or practice of temperance on their part not only will add 
to their efficiency but will be etfective in commanding universal respect. 

We must remember that this bill provides for the training of young 
men. ‘Training means the formulation of habits. Can we afford to 
encourage the formulation of the habit of drinking or turn our backs 
on it and expect to realize the gains that we are all prepared to sacrifice 
to achieve? No—for the results of the formulation of the drinking 
habit is written in the blood stains of accidents, in broken homes and 
deserted families, in ruined and mangled bodies, in poverty and dis- 
ease, and in crime and delinquency. ‘To some our plea may be treated 
lightly or as a plea of “old reformers” but to those we can refer to the 
morgues in our American cities, to hospitals, asylums, and social agen- 
cies for adequate proof of the substance of our plea to prohibit sale and 
free accessibility of liquor in our camps and training centers. 

It is interesting to note that in many States youth under 21 cannot 
procure alcoholic beverage on their own, but I am informed that in 
many instances these same young men in the Army though under 21 
are treated as though such laws did not exist. We should not be proud 
of this concession or encourage it for the virtue of abstinence from 
alcohol among great soldiers and a great military may be traced back 
to Carthaginian law which prohibited the tasting of strong drink 
while on military service. Such concessions or personal liberties must 
be geared to the immensity of our cause, lest we sacrifice a life for a 
drink, 

As we consider lowering the age for service and training from 19 to 
18 or 17, the plea against liquor and the temptation of strong drink 
pulls tighter on the heartstrings of mothers. They are saying by and 
large that if they must be taken from the influence of the Christian 
home, give them a chance to develop Christian lives in the interest of 
all humanity. This is a humble plea and not designed to obstruct our 
great effort but rather focus attention on means by which it can more 
efficiently be accomplished and more effectively realized to the credit 
of our great country. 

Therefore, we strongly urge this committee to insert in the universal 
military training bill a provision or safeguard against alcohol in the 
camps and training centers and from the temptations of indiscrimi- 
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nate liquor sales in the immediate vicinity of these centers. We com- 
mit the committee and our boys to the following passage of scripture: 
Proverbs 23: 31-382, which reads: 


Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his color in the 
cup, when it moveth itself aright. At the last it biteth like a Serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Bullock. The com- 
mittee appreciates your coming here today, and I assure you that it 
is encouraging to have a mother like you come before us. 

Mrs. Buttock. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Now, Miss Smart, we are very happy to hear 
you today, as we have been on other occasions when you appeared 

efore the committee. We will be delighted to have you proceed with 
your ee statement. 

Miss Smart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Tam Miss Elizabeth A. Smart. My address is 100 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D. C. I am representing the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

I should like first to explain our position on the bill before your 
committee as it now reads and then to suggest an amendment. 

When I testified before your committee last August, I was uncertain 
as to what the attitude of my organization might be in the light of 
our changed national circumstances. 

Since then, we have had a national convention and the statement 
of our position on this question as it appears on our statement of policy 
for legislation embodied in the plan of work for our department of 
legislation was again adopted. 

I present it to you. 

We oppose peacetime conscription of men, women, or youth. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your position. You are faced with a great 
responsibility and with an impending danger the exact size and shape 
and timetable of which it is difficult to ascertain. But, may I make 
one suggestion: Until the policy of the United States is determined, 
how can you without the danger of injustice to. many of our youth 
and their families, determine what you are going to do about lowering 
the draft age? 

Like yourselves, I have listened to testimony about the number of 
draftees required and the size of the pool that will be left after taking 
all of those required for this year under the present draft ages of 19 
to 26, and that it is admitted a sufficient number can be obtained to 
meet the requirement for the coming year from 19- to 26-year olds 
und leave a pool of some 450,00 besides. 

The Department of Defense figures are based on an army of 
8,2000,000 to 3,500,00 as called for by the President. 

But, gentlemen, I have also heard at least the echoes of a debate 
that is going on the floors of both Houses. And that debate concerns 
how many ground troops we ought to involve in Europe and also our 
policy in Korea. If those who argue that we ought not to involve 
large numbers of ground troops in Europe but that the defense of 
Europe is primarily the responsibility of Europe—and they are men 
of wisdom and distinction among you—are successful in writing the 
policies of the Nation, then surely your requirements for troops will be 
vreatly lessened and the men available under the present age limita- 
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tions will suffice and will leave an amply sufficient pool for General 
Hershey. If, as is urged by other equally distinguished and re- 
spected Members of your body and of the other House, it should be 
decided to withdraw a ban on the Chinese Nationalists from exercising 
freedom of action in their desire to regain the control of their home- 
land, we shall have a rather formidable army occupying the attention 
of the Chinese Communists which would surely result in a lessening 
of the pressures on our Army in Korea and also in the number of 
troops required for our armed services engaged in the Korean cam- 
paign. . 

If it is determined to withdraw our troops from Korea you have 
still another situation, also requiring less American troops. 

It seems to me that any or all of these contingencies would re- 
quire an alteration in the number of men required for our armed 
services and consequently it would become increasingly possible to 
meet all our requirements from the pool of those men between the 
ages of 19 to 26. 

And again, I do not see how you can wisely decide the question 
until you have all these facts before the committee. 

Of course, I know that the thing which could upset these calcu- 
lations and which has you all feeling the possible necessity of so 
drastic an action as lowering the draft age to 18 is the sinister 
shadow of Russia in the background. 

Before I comment more fully on that, may I explain more fully 
what our resolution means. 

We are a peace organization. We are bending our efforts as in- 
telligently as we can—we are directing our prayers daily to the 
omnipotent Ruler of the Universe, who is able even under the most 
sinister and alarming circumstances to overrule the councils of men, 
for peace. 

That does not mean, however, that we would oppose the neces- 
sary arming of our country for defense in time of war, greatly as 
it tears our hearts. Nor that we do not accept as necessary in a 
world where force still seems supreme, the creating of adequate 
forces under the United Nations to prevent aggression by one coun- 
try against another And we believe that stimulating armed re- 
volt and revolution within a nation definitely is aggression. 

Insofar as this bill concerns merely the drafting of troops to meet 
our present emergency or of an adequate number of troops to meet 
a threatened emergency, we would not oppose it. 

But this bill is a hybrid bill. Section 1(e) amends section (a) of 
section 4 of the Selective Service Act of 1948 to read: 

The President is authorized, from time to time, whether or not a state of 
war exists, to select and induct into the Armed Forces of the United States 
for training and service— 
and so forth. 

Gentlemen, under the resolution readopted at Denver last Sep- 
tember, we are opposed to allowing the President this authority 
“whether or not a state of war exists.” We do not object to it when 
« state of war exists or immediately threatened war exists. We ob- 
ject to it when no state of war or immediately threatened war exists. 
And we ask you whether you honestly think it is wise to intrust 
the President with so great an authority. We are further perturbed 
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by section 8 on page 18 which provides for striking out the termina- 
tion date of July 31, 1954, and substituting a termination date 10 
years from now—June 30, 1961. And we are greatly perturbed by 
the repeal of all terminal periods, so that this program, if adopted, 
will be a permanent one. 

And I am not saying by this that it might not become necessary 
to reenact a measure providing troops and to reenact it from time 
to time. 

But, gentlemen, when I first came to Washington in 1940 Mem- 
bers of Congress were being told by persons within the Government 
that it was only a matter of a few years before Congress itself 
would disappear. I heard it argued before a group of lawyers, of 
whom I am one, that the referring of a question of fact to a suc- 
cessive group of committees would be an adequate substitute for 
the American jury system. They did not, of course, say what would 
be the case, that the committees would all be appointed by one per- 
son, or one group of persons. And, of course, the system of elections 
by which everybody on pain of death or very serious inconvenience 
votes for only one candidate would be their definition of democracy. 

The body which stood between American liberties and that dreadful 
advancing shadow of totalitarianism was the Congress of the United 
States. Those persons were wrong. Congress had inherent strengths 
within itself and you are still here and you are defending more strong- 
ly than ever the principles of American constitutional government. 

But forgive me if I say you should not forget and you should not 
overlook that menace that then hung ever our land. Daily I read of 
committees in both your Houses that are uncovering traces of this 
type of fifth column still entrenched in some measure in our Govern- 
ment. What they cannot achieve openly they will try to get through 
the back door. 

Why, I ask you, should Congress and especially your own distin- 
guished body, the United States Senate, surrender any more of its 
powers. The life of a Congress is 2 years but there will still be a 
Congress in session at the end of that 2 years. Some of you have 
complained that the President did not come to Congress for authority 
to make war in Korez. Why should you pass a bill that will not ex- 
pire until 1961 and set up a system with no period of termination 
placing such tremendous power in the hands of the President to ignore 
Congress? You are making it possible for him to wage more unde- 
clared wars and stripping yourselves stil} further of your right to be 
consulted in matters which so vitally involve the safety and welfare 
of the United States. No one need fear that Congress will not act 
and act promptly in time of danger. Ihaveseen youdoit. Then why 
do vou distrust the judgment of succeeding Congresses ? 

My organization is firmly opposed to writing so drastic a bill as this 
for a period of 10 years. We hope the future will make it possible 
not to have to reenact it even for one extension. We are still more 
opposed to making this system permanent. We know if it is necessary 
you will reenact whatever legislation is really necessary each time 
it is presented to you and we hope you will always determine that any 
provisions of such legislation are really necessary before enacting them. 

Now, as to the menace of Russia. We are being called on to be 
strong. Do you gentlemen believe that we shall be strong if we take 
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teen-age boys and put them in camps and allow them to be drugged and 
demoralized by the alcoholic beverage traffic and its attendant evils? 
It was the contention of the armed services in World War II that the 
inclusion of beer in post exchanges would lessen the drinking problem 
in the armed services. 

But, on February 2, 1948, Dr. Harvey J. Thompkins, Chief of the 
Psycho-Neurotic Service of the Veterans’ Administration, said that 
10 percent of all World War II patients discharged from Veterans’ 
Administration facilities in 1947, entered with a primary diagnosis of 
alcoholism. Since then veterans’ hospitals are largely refusing to 
take alcoholics. 

During World War II, we not only had a problem of men in the 
services but of teen- -age girls who drifted to the camps attracted by 
the lure of the uniform and were taken on by enterprising tavern 
keepers as hostesses and entertainers. 

We had a problem on trains, you may recall, when members of the 
civilian population were roughly handled by men in uniform and 
it became necessary to put MP’s on every train to protect civilians— 
something that was not found necessary in World War I when Con- 
gress enacted adequate safeguards against the alcoholic beverage 
traflic exploiting men in uniform. 

We had beer parties in the camps put on by the brewers with the 
connivance of camp commanding officers. I was invited to attend one 
myself at Fort Myer. 

‘One of our members riding on a train witnessed an inc ident, where 
a sergeant in charge of some draftees being taken to a training camp 
forced one of them to drink although the boy protested he had prom- 
ised his mother not to drink, and in consequence the boy tried to jump 
off the train, 

We, our organization, achieved some little publicity in the news- 
papers last fall when parents were apparently writing to General 
MacArthur, protesting an issue of beer to the troops in Korea. Asa 
result of this publicity, we received many offers of help and _infor- 
mation from officers in the armed services who were evidently alarmed 
by_the situation in areas of occupation and in this country as well, 

You, gentlemen, are in a position to inquire into these matters. You 
can ask questions of the Defense Department and the Chiefs of Staff 
of the armed services. I think it is a matter of real danger to the 
country and I am going to give you some of this information just as 
it came to us and ask you to find out if it is true. 

Here it is: 

In the Eglin Air Force Base Officers’ Club, an open bar is operated which does 
a gross business in liquor and beer sales of around $5,000 monthly. On the same 
base, a bar is openly operated at the noncommissioned officers’ club, selling 
liquor and beer, doing a gross business of a little more than $6,000 monthly. A 
bar is maintained at their officers’ beach club, located on the Gulf of Mexico, 
near Fort Walton, Fla., some 12 miles from the main base. 

We were informed that the Mustin Beach Officers’ Club at Pensa- 
cola, Fla-, purchases liquor from wholesalers in the city of Pensacola 
and sells it over the bar and from a package store in the same building. 

From the German area of occupation comes the statement that the 
sale of liquor, wine, and beer is being carried on through officers 
known as ENCOM, class VI officers, and that such supplies are known 
78743—51——60 
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as class VI supplies; that the stores operated by these officers utilize 
Government transportation and sell to officers and enlisted men’s clubs ; 
that they sell over the counter on a ration basis to officers and enlisted 
men not below the grade of sergeant and to minors. That enlisted 
men below the rank of sergeant have no difficulty in obtaining drinks 
for themselves “and their girls.” The profits from these sales, ac- 
cording to this report are used to support “some VIP special privilege 
establishments” which we understand include considerable drinking 
among their facilities. 

This, gentlemen, is the picture into which you are sending these 18- 
year-old boys and also the 19- and 20-year-old boys who are now being 
drafted in large numbers. 

The President’s Commission on Universal Training recommended: 

(7) Limitation of the opportunities for the purchase by trainees of any alco- 
holic beverages, including beer, through (@) prohibiting the sale thereof to them 
on any military, naval, or other camp reservation, or in any post exchange, 
ship’s store, or canteen, (b) declaring “off-limits” to trainees all taverns, tap- 
rooms, and similar facilities whose principal business is selling alcoholic 
beverages, (c) soliciting the assistance of local communities in this program, 
and (d) making it a Federal crime knowingly to sell such beverages to any 
person in training. 

We, therefore, most urgently beg and implore you to adopt an 
amendment to whatever bill you report providing for eliminating 
these conditions and providing adequate protection against the sale 
of alcoholic beverages to these boys. 

It was testified here before your committee in response to a ques- 
tion from Senator Chapman that the men accepted the Fort Knox 
experiment. I venture to predict that if the officers of the armed 
services will themselves set an example the men will willingly follow 
these restrictions which indeed are necessary for their own safety, 
and for the safety of our Nation as well. We must not have another 
Pearl Harbor. 

Senator Smirn. On behalf of the committee, I want to thank you 
for your excellent statement, for your fair and objective approach to 
a most complex problem. The WCTU is very fortunate, in my judg- 
ment, in having such a gracious and intelligent representative as you 
to present their viewpoint. 

‘hank you. 

Miss Smart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is J. Raymond Schmidt, na- 
tional superintendent of legislative works, International Order of 
Good Templars. 

The committee will came to order, please. 

The chairman will point out that we have 100 minutes of time to 
hear the witnesses, which should be sufficient to hear all of the wit- 
nesses if they adhere to the limitation of time. Some of them have 
been running over, and the chairman wants to be generous. At the 
same time, unless the witnesses stay within the limits, there will be 
some witnesses who will be unable to appear. I request that each 
witness stay within 10 minutes. 

Mr. Scumipr. I will save you some time. 

Senator Jonnson. Fine; proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF J. RAYMOND SCHMIDT, REPRESENTING THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ORDER OF GOOD TEMPLARS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Scmupr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt, of Washington, D.C. I appreciate the priv- 
ilege of appearing here as a citizen, as national superintendent of legis- 
lative cueat the national grand lodge of the International Order 
of Good Templars, and as general superintendent of the National Civic 
League. 

I might add that the International Order of Good Templars is now 
in its one hundredth year of existence as a temperance organization. 

The bill under consideration, if enacted into law, will remain on 
the Federal statute books for 10 years. That means the measure can- 
not be looked upon as doing otherwise than establishing compulsory 

eacetime military service in democratic America. From the time this 
bill goes into effect we will be living under military rule not far unlike 
the goose-step system for which we vigorously condemned the 
Germans under Kaiser Wilhelm and Herr Hitler. 

There will be complete military dictatorship for young men between 
the ages of 18 and 21. They are minors without the right to vote. If 
the young men who have attained 21 do not like the laws passed by 
Congress, they can go to the polls and express their disapproval with 
their ballots. 

If the young men of 18, 19, and 20 are to be drafted into the Army 
and their lives completely regimented, then in fairness they should 
be granted all the rights and privileges of American citizens. They 
should have the right to marry without consent of parents, enter into 
business contracts on their own account, and be given the right of 
franchise. Anything short of this to be despotism. 

Passage of this bill will be the first step toward regulation of em- 
ployment. Young men rejected by the medical examiners will be kept 
on jobs designated by military authorities for the same length of 
time that acceptable draftees have to serve in the Armed Forces. For 
these young men, employment will be completely regimented. This 
will be the Sataning of forced work in erstwhile democratic America. 

The foregoing statement opposing the draft is based on authority 
to that end granted by the national grand lodge of the International 
Order of Good Templars in session at Worcester, Mass., on June 9, 
1945. The resolution then adopted reads as follows: 

The national grand lodge of the International Order of Good Templars, in con- 
vention assembled, declare ourselves opposed to the adoption of peacetime mili- 
tary conscription in the United States. We consider military conscription in time 
of peace as unnecessary, undemocratic, and a danger to peaceful relations with 
other nations. 

The national grand lodge, in a later session at Washington, D. C., 
on June 26, 1948, renewed its opposition to universal peacetime mili- 
tary service of any kind, including the peacetime draft law. 

In case of reenactment of the Selective Service Act with proposed 
amendments it is likely that the draft boards will be instructed to 
draw heavily upon the teen-age youth coming under the scope of the 
law. There will be a million or more minors in training before very 
long—many of them away from their homes for the first time. They 
will be of the age when they most need the guidance of their parents 
and the wholesome companionships afforded by school and church. 
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Society in general is very zealous about throwing moral safeguards 
around these boys. There is probably not one State that permits un- 
restricted sale of alcoholic beverages to youth under 21 years of age. 
In many homes the law prohibiting said sale of alcoholic beverages to 
minors is fully supported by the teaching on the part of parents and 
teachers of the harmful effect of such beverages on the brain, the 
nervous system, and the various organs of the human body. 

The military authorities, to be consistent with State laws seeking 
moral protection of our boys, should voluntarily ban all alcoholic 
beverages from training camps and military establishments and forbid 
the sale of said beverages anywhere to men wearing military and 
naval uniforms. Since this rule is not now in effect, the National 
Grand Lodge of the International Order of Good Templars and the 
National Civic League wish to jointly go on record as favoring an 
amendment to the bill under consideration to prohibit such sales in 
training camps and military establishments, and to men in uniform. 
This much is due the parents asked to surrender the moral training of 
their teen-age boys to the several branches of the armed services. Fur- 
thermore, the future success of these young men as soldiers and later 
as civilians may somewhat depend upon their remaining abstainers 
from alcoholic beverages. 

Moreover, if we are on the threshold of world war ITI, we, as a 
Nation, had better do less drinking. That applies to civilians as well 
as military personnel, to mature men and women as well as teen-age 
boys and girls. Sobriety, not alcohol addiction, will be necessary to 
win a victory and preserve national independence. 

Men in battle, including officers, will need clear brains and steady 
nerves. Hence, the need of completely banishing all alcoholic bev- 
erages from all branches of military service. History reveals that 
alcohol has been a grave factor in the downfall of many nations. The 
same fate must not befall America. Hence, our plea to this committee 
to write the legislation necessary to safeguard our country from the 
sabotage and treachery of beverage alcohol. 

Senator Jounson. The committee is pleased to have heard you, Dr. 
Schmidt. 

The next witness is George Harper, National Conference of Metho- 
dist Youth. 

Will you come forward, please, Reverend ? 

You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE HARPER, ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY 
OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF METHODIST YOUTH, NASH- 
VILLE, TENN. 


Mr. Harper. We have heard quite a bit about lobbies in Washington 
here. The sardine-industry lobby must have arranged the setting up 
of the seating in this committee room. 

I think we are all faced with a terrific responsibility about opposing 
the Universal Military Service and Training Act, which, if enacted, 
would represent, as far as we can see, a very radical departure from 
our traditional American democracy. 

It is for that reason that the National Conference of Methodist 
Youth has asked me, as administrative secretary of that body, to 
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present this testimony in opposition to the Universal Military Service 
= Training Act. 

I am George Harper, administrative secretary of the National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth, with headquarters i in Nashville, Tenn. 

The National Conference of Methodist Youth is the yeuth organi- 
zation of the Methodist Church on the national level. It represents 

2,000,000 Methodist young people in 40,000 local churches and on 400 
college campuses, through democratically elected delegates. 

In setting up the National Conference, the Methodist Church said 
that the national youth organization should be the voice of Methodist 
youth. Endeavoring to fulfill that obligation, the National Con- 
ference of Methodist Youth has repeatedly stated its opinion on 
matters of national and international policy as well as on affairs of 
the church. Coming as they do from every State and a greatly varied 
background, members of the National Conference of Methodist Youth 
represent no one political point of view. They simply try to speak 
and act in accord with what they think to be the Christian way. Nor 
does their interpretation of what is Christ’s way fit into any one 
pattern. Yet, on issues of peacetime conscription of any sort, the 
stand of the National Conference of Methodist Youth has always 
been one of opposition. 

Its most recent statement of opposition was made at a session at 
Denver, Colo., on September 2, 1950: 

The National Conference of Methodist Youth is opposed to universal military 
training or conscription in peacetime. It believes that compulsory military 
training and service are a threat to the principles of democracy and to civilian 
control over Government and other areas of national life. 

The council of the National Conference of Methodist Youth, at its 
midwinter meeting the last 3 days of December, raised the question 
as to whether the stand of the National Conference of Methodist 
Youth holds good even in the present emergency period. ‘The de- 
cision Was unanimous; it does. 

Their reasoning stems from the fact that they believe that God 
is the father of all men; all men are brothers, and that love furnishes 
the only basis for human relationships. Christian youth today face 
the dilemma of trying to find the practical implications of basing all 
action on love. We realize there are no easy and sure answers. 

Because of our basic Christian motivation we believe in genuine 
democracy, which holds that individual persons are of infinite worth 
and that they can work together best when all their group processes 
allow them freedom of conscience and action. Even in “emergency’ 
or war situations we believe in eisiabiialiae the values of democracy. 
We think that the present proposals for universal military service and 
training represent a real threat to the preservation of those very 
values. 

Particularly since this measure seems to be intended, I take it as 
I read the bill, for an indefinite period of time, when the total situa- 
tion is viewed, there are many questions to be raised about the worth 
of this plan for universal military service and training. Let me raise 
only a few with which Methodist youth seem p: articular ly concerned, 

1. Is universal military service fair? By ending the present defer- 
ment policy and drafting every 18-year-old boy, the Army will make 
some boys do double duty. Drafted before they receive university 
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training, they will be the specialists (doctors, engineers, scientists, and 

technicians) needed by the Army after their university training. 
Thus, some will be forced to do double duty. Thousands of others 
Ww ill be discouraged by the prospect. 

. Is the strain to be put on our economy justified? At present, 
many boys physically or otherwise not acceptable to the Army are 
helping on farms, factories, and other civilian pursuits. To draft 
them just to make conscription universal would seriously hamper our 
economy. 

What kind of constructive use is being planned for the thousands 
of those whose concience will not allow them to support this war 
system? So far, we have seen no proposals on this. 

4. What would universal military service and training do to our 
educational system? Take boys 18 to 20 or 21 out of college and the 

resulting decrease in enrollment will enforce many colleges either to 
close or to rely on costly Government subsidy. We do not like the 
prospect of increasing governmental control of higher education. 

Also many boys w ho would ordinar ily go to college will not do so 
after 2 yearsinthe Army. They will want to start their families; they 
must seek jobs to support them. The shortage of trained persons for 
all parts of our social as well as industrial life could be acute. And 
we believe that America’s real “situation of strength” rests at this 
point. 

5. What about teen-age boys in occupation duty overseas? Put 
immature 18-year-old boys i in service overseas where the normal re- 
straints of home and friends are gone and the resulting moral hazards 
are obvious. Nor are these boys, taken away from home and school, 
likely to be the best exponents of democracy. 

6. What of the implications for the American home? When 
mothers and older sisters are engaged in long hours of war work, 
juvenile delinquency will increase. If universal service is made truly 
universal in the future and women are drafted, too, the total effect 
— then be absolutely ruinous. 

. Would it not be a mistake to bolster through universal military 
service and training the present policy of policing the world? As it 
is the policy does not emphasize the necessary steps to win the peoples 
of the world away from communism. To pour our Nation’s energies 
and resources into it now will leave little for the real aggressive w ork 
we must do. 

We therefore ask the Congress to look for alternative procedures 
which would more genuinely build a situation of democratic strength. 
Generals and admirals and military advisers can be wrong. You can 
graduate from West Point and not have a thoroughgoing understand- 
ing of international and domestic situations. The militar vy advocated 
destruction of the military potential of Germany and Japan. Now 
they advocate rearming them. We plead for long-range vision to 
supplement the necessarily short view of “military “necessity. EF 

We agree with the enunciators of our United States foreign policy 
that we must build “situations of strength.” Obviously, our home 
base of America must be made as strong as we can make it. But to 
believe that we can arrive at the sum total of our strength by simply 
adding up the number of our military units is to be misled. America’s 
real strength lies in her ability to produce the moral ideals, the intel- 
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lectual know-how, and the material goods necessary for building the 
democratic way of life all around the world. 

The present conflict with communism is total. Our mobilization 
must be total, more than a lop-sided military mobilization. It must 
preserve full use of every part of our society, economy, and Govern- 
ment. To be total, its purpose must be clear and everything must 
be unified around that purpose. To defeat an idea, we must give 
full support to a better one. We cannot fight communism on her 
grounds; we must set the field ourselves. 

Let us be aggressive in extending democracy, bulwarking human 

rights and freedom. Let us be more ageressive than the Communists, 

and for better reasons. And let us remember that our aggressive 
action must use means that bring about the ends we want. The 
friendship of peoples and the establishing of their full freedom can- 
not be gained except by acts of friendship which prove that self- 
interest is not our only motivation. For example—and this is some- 
thing you will deal with shortly, I am sure—we cannot make the 
people of India believe that we \ value them as persons when we allow 
surplus grain to rot while they starve. The other nations of the 
world must know that we will not back up repressive governments 
who will not grant full freedom to their peoples simply because we 
are anxious to “contain” an opposing big power. 

The way we recruit and use our own ‘Armed Forces must. be part 
and parcel of this aggressive action for universal freedom. Men have 
to believe that at pr resent we are fighting fgr something. We seem to 
be only fighting against communism. Our national psychology is 
wrong. That is why we think we must draft men to go along with 
a governmental policy—one for which they do not feel particularly 
responsible. 

We have faith in American youth. We believe that if the Govern- 
ment would give evidence of a really aggressive effort to build peace 
and democracy at home and around the world American youth would 
voluntarily cooperate. They would cooperate in their studies, in work 
in industry, in their youth groups, and in meeting whatever recruit- 
ment is necessary for the armed services of their country. This de- 
termined, aggressive spirit is the only force that can preserve and 
extend the way of life youth really w ant. 

The volunteer wa information about a just 
cause which calls for tates cis the only democratic way. We 
believe that the prospect of a volunteer Army have never been ex- 
hausted in time of crisis. 

Even in the last great war, the Nation did not find it necessary to 
so completely extend the draft system as is now proposed. Yet we 
won the war. Why is any more drastic departure from our tradi- 
tional democratic process required now ¢ 

Let me repeat: We are alarmed at this growing tendency to supplant 
dictatorial governmental techniques for a faith in our people and 
a readiness to work through crises together. 

Universal military service will pla vce a first mortgage on the lives 
of all young men. It will put the military in the position of molding 
the future structure of higher education. It will burden America 
with huge military expenditures and Government controls for an in- 
definite future. And all this for what end? Is war any less likely? 
Will the arms race make the Russian leaders any more tractable? 
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A period of several years of such armed readiness may produce the 
military stalemate some hope for. But we cannot see how it will 
foster a new concern for disarmament and peace. We find it hard to 
see how the United Nations can survive such an all-out arms race. 
And we believe that the only final path to peace will be through 
disarmament and a strong international world government. 

Whatever our present fears, we must continue to work now to pre- 
serve these goals: 

1. Universal abolition of conscription and armaments for war. 

2. The removal of the backbreaking cost of militarism from Eu- 
rope, Asia, and ourselves. 

3. Channeling money into a broad program of economic help to 
underdeveloped areas of the world. 

4. Eliminating colonialism and power politics. 

5. Creation of an effective world government under law. 

These truly practical steps must be taken now. Only the applica- 
tion of Christian principles of love, law, justice, and moral respon- 
sibility can undergird a program for peace. 

We believe that basically it is the Christian way which underlies 
American democratic tradition, and that our destiny and the destiny 
of the world now depends on whether we are true to it. We believe 
that in God’s universe no other way will work; this is right, therefore 
practical. 

In that faith, we as a Christian youth organization give this tes- 
timony to the end that our national action may be directed toward the 
peace of the world. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. The committee appreci- 
ates your taking the time to come here and submit your views to 
us, and I apologize for the crowded conditions in our hearing room. 

Mr. Harper. That is all right. 

Senator Jonson. At this time, if the members of the committee 
will indulge me, I would like to present Mr. Victor Peterson, a very 
fine, educated, public-spirited citizen of this country. I want each 
member of the committee to meet him. We will discuss the matter 
a little later in executive session. 

( At this point, introductions were made.) 

Senator Jounson. I am sorry, but I see that I passed the name 
of Rev. Ezra Ellis on the list. 

Will you please come forward, Reverend Ellis? 

Reverend Exuis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson. I had a call here, and when I looked down the 
list I skipped vour name. It certainly was unintentional and I apolo- 
gize to you. Will you proceed with your statement? 


STATEMENT OF REV. EZRA ELLIS, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE OF THE MINNEAPOLIS CHURCH FEDERATION AND 
MINISTER OF WESLEY METHODIST CHURCH, MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


Reverend Exxis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am one of those nondescript Americans, I guess. I was born and 
raised in Ohio. Part of my family is in Texas. I was educated in 
southern California, and I went to the East, and I picked up my wife 
on the banks of the mighty Columbia River in the great Northwest, 
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and I went a year and a half ago to the cool, cold country of Minnesota. 

Senator Jounson. Reverend Ellis, if we did not have such a time 
limitation here today, if I had more than 10 minutes, I would like 
to explore the reasons why you left Texas. Because of that limitation, 
I will have to talk to you privately about it. [ Laughter. | 

Go ahead. 

Reverend Exxis. Gentlemen, destiny is in your hands. 

What you are in the process of deciding is likely to determine the 
future of our country and also the future of the civilization we know 
today. 

Therefore, there are those of us who are anxious about the UMST 
bill which is now before you. We believe with you that there are 
long-term as well as short-term decisions which must be carefully 
considered in the grave situation in which we now find our Nation and 
our world. 

First may it be clearly understood that we are not opposing con- 
tinuation of the present means of procurement of manpower for the 
various branches of the armed services. It also should be stated that 
the following remarks are not to be construed as belligerent opposition 
but as sincere questions—questions which are being asked about the 
proposed UMST by many people. 

An official of a large radio station said this last week that they 
were getting reams and reams of material telling why UMST should 
be enacted but nothing on the opposite side of the question. 

Many good, honest, and intelligent people will not voice their ques- 
tions for fer ar of being misunderstood or being branded as unpatriotic 
citizens. The willingness of your committee to hear this and other 


testimony is a tribute to the democratic process which all freedom- 
loving people desire shall continue in a world of free nations. 

May I say in this regard that I just received a wire from the master 
of the State Grange of Minnesota that I would like to read here. 

Senator JOHNSON. Surely. 

Reverend Extis. He says: 


The Minneapolis Grange reaffirms its long-standing policy opposing UMT and 
UMS. Selective service will furnish ample men for armed services and now is 
not the time to rush legislation of no immediate consequence for which our 
Nation will later suffer. 

That came from the grange in Minneapolis. 

The following are questions which churchmen and many bewildered 
citizens are asking: 

1. Will UMST change the American way of life and pattern of 
thinking and, if there is to be change, should not the people have a 
voice in determining that change by a vote of all the people? 

Is UMST going to be a permanent policy extending beyond a 10- 
year period into an indefinite future ? 

Are there not moral and spiritual problems involved in taking 
18- yenseld boys into the service, and is there really a genuine need 
ine 18-year-olds? 

4. Just how far will UMST go in controlling the civilian life and 
economy of the country ? 

5. What effect will UMST have upon the future of the United 
Nations and world order / 
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By virtue of our heritage is there not a moral principle involved 
in ‘the ‘kind of spiritual leadership our country should give to the 
world? 

These questions have other implications, among which a few are 
cited. , 

1. It has been suggested that UMST will definitely change our 
American way of life. Certainly every family and every person will 
be involved and if the democratic way of life is to let the people make 
their own choice, then would it not be a wise procedure to present 
UMST to the people for a popular vote ? 

If the people decided upon a totalitarian form of government or a 
particular kind of dictatorship it would then be their responsibility, 
but is not the effect of UMST a regimentation upon even one segment 
of citizens in the form of a limited dictatorshi 

The indefinite indication of the length of time UMST is to be in 
effect would suggest that if such a pattern were to operate 10 or more 
years, it would then be difficult or perhaps impossible to change. 

It would be like taxes levied in a time of emergency which cannot 
be withdrawn. 

In other words, UMST would be a permanent fixture upon our 
country. In the words of Mrs. Anna Rosenberg’s testimony before 
your committee, “This will not be an emergency bill, but a proposal for 
— unent legislation.” 

Boys of 18 years of age are immature. If taken into UMST 
their minds will be regimented. Perhaps they will be allowed the 
freedom to seek their own recreation in strange places under no disci- 
pline, with gambling, prostitution, and drinking sources of unusual 
temptation. 

Mothers of these boys are especially aware of this. Therefore they 
say, “Why take these boys if the Defense Department statistics indi- 
cate that they will not be needed ¢ If 1,382,000 men are needed to 
bri ing the Armed Forces to 3,462,000 by autumn of 1951, and if there 
are 1,851,000 available in the 1 9 through 25 age bracket, then why 
draft the 18-year-olds? It is sidan asked why we need to draft the 
18-year-olds when Italy starts with the 21-year-olds; Belgium and 
Spain start with 20- year-olds; Russia, France, and Nor way start with 
the 19-year-olds ; and Canada relies entirely on volunteers. 

If all this is true, then why take the 18-year-olds in this country 
—— UMST? 

A serious question is being asked in many places about the ex- 
oa to which UMST will go in “controlling the civilian life and econ- 
omy of the country 

In his statement before this committee, Gen. Omar H. Bradley said 
that while some of the related responsibilities “do not fall upon the 
shoulders of the Joint Chiefs of Staff” but “on the other hand, their 
task is a professional one embracing the technical phases of military 
plans and strategy. They necessarily recommend all the measures 
which they deem necessary to the security of the Nation.” 

Does this, in effect, mean that the military expect their recom- 
mendations to be carried out regardless of other factors involved? 
If so, does this not mean a drifting toward a centralized control of 
pe which would move toward a virtual military dictatorship ? 

Another question is raised as to the effect UMST would have 
ae the United Nations and its program of trying to bring order to 
this chaotic world of nations. 
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Those at San Francisco spoke often of their “sacred task.” Is it 
any less “sacred” now ? 

Will UMST help to strengthen the United Nations or will it weaken 
the chances of getting nations to cooperate in attempting solutions 
of our international diffieulties and problems? 

6. What makes a nation great? 

Is it not the same which determines the greatness of a man; namely, 
moral character and spiritual integrity? It is never what a man 
has in material goods but what he is inside that determines his true 
worth. So it is with our Nation. 

Three years ago at this very time of the year I was making a 
40,000-mile air trip around South America, across Europe, and 
through the Orient to study the sociological, political, spiritual, and 
economic problems which confront mankind. isiting six continents, 
I found that our country was not giving the moral and spiritual 
leadership the family of nations so desperately needs today. 

The foundation of the heritage of our great Nation was based upon 
the moral and spiritual aspects of freedom and liberty and justice 
for all people. 

We have just recently fought a war to preserve the four freedoms— 
freedom from fear, and there is more fear today than ever before; 
freedom from want, and more than half the world is hungry and 
cold today ; freedom of the press, and we still do not get the informa- 
tion the world needs; and freedom of religion, and there are those 
who think that this means to have no religion at all. 

The world simply is not looking to our country for the moral and 
spiritual leadership which has made our country great in the past. 
Other nations would like to have our economic resources and scientific 
and industrial know-how, but without the moral and spiritual values 
the crass materialism and secularism of this Nation or any nation 
is doomed. 

The prophets of old thundered it to the rulers of the nations, “Seek 
ye the Lord,” which, translated into present-day colloquial language 
is: “Make your defenses of the kind where you preserve moral char- 
acter and spiritual integrity or your nation and vour civilization 
is doomed to destruction.” 

Arnold Toynbee in his Civilization on Trial suggests that if we 
have another war and it becomes an all-out affair, we will probably 
blast ourselves into cinders and dust and the Creator will have to 
begin all over again. 

The great need in the world is for universal human friendship. 

Whatever we do with UMST, let there be some positive means of 
strengthening the bonds of mankind across the barriers of national 
and international strife and misunderstanding, that we may learn 
to live together and find constructive ways of resolving our con- 
flicts, adjusting our difficulties and reconciling our differences 

Our destiny depends upon what you do to lead our country in these 
days of grave crises and great opportunity. 

May God give you wisdom and guidance to discern and determine 
the way our ‘Nation and our world will meet the ch: ulenge of bring- 
ing into reality a universal human friendship and brotherhood around 
this whole wide world. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 
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Senator Jorrnson. Thank you, very much. The committee is pleased 
to have heard you. 

Senator Srennis. That was a very fine statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Reverend Exuis. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jonnson. The next witness will be Alonzo Myers of the 
National Council Against Conscription. 

Will you please come forward, Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Swomrry. I am not Dr. Myers, Mr. Chairman. He could not 
be present today. 

Senator Jounson. Would you like to read the statement of Dr. 
Myers or would you like to file it for the record ? 

Mr. Swomtey. No, this is not Dr. Myers’ statement; it is my own 
statement. 

Senator Jounson. Do you wish to read it? 

Mr. Swomiey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Very well. Will you identify yourself for the 
record ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. SWOMLEY, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL AGAINST CONSCRIPTION 


Mr. Swomuiry. My name is John M. Swomley, Jr., and I am appear- 
ing in behalf of the National Council Against Conscription, of which 
1 am the director. Our council is composed of about 250 persons. 
It was organized in 1945 to oppose the adoption of peacetime con- 
scription, especially universal military training or service. Its chair- 
man is Dr. Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of the department of higher 
education at New York University, and its honorary chairmen are 
Dennis Cardinal Doughery and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

While our council does not endorse selective service we have taken 
the position that at the present we must oppose any attempt by amend- 
ment to the present law to lower the draft age to 18, or to make the 
draft universal in its application, or to extend the length of service, 
or to extend the life of the act for more than a year or two at a time. 

We should like to raise with this committee several questions on 
which I should like to add brief comments: 

What is to be gained in drafting 18-year-old boys? 

As General Hershey pointed out only a few months ago, if you 
draft them at 18 “you don’t get them the second year, because you 
then get the same fellow at 18 that you would have gotten at 19.” 
In other words, only during the year when the shift would be made 
from drafting 19-year-old ‘boys to drafting 18-year-old boys would 
there be any increase in the number drafted. “Thereafter the rate 
of drafting would stay approximately the same as at present, when 
boys are drafted at 19. Thus a draft of 18-year-old boys does not, 
except in the first few years, add additional numbers to the Army. 

To say that drafting 18-year-old boys will injure the Nation’s econ- 
omy less than drafting 19-year-old boys, is incorrect. The 1940 census 
revealed that 68 percent of all 18-year-olds were employed and about 
32 percent were serving as apprentices or continuing their education. 
Well over $2,000,000,000 in goods and services per year would be lost 
which a million draftees might have produced, according to an esti- 
mate by Schickele and Everett in the September 1945 annals of the 
American Academy. 
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Was General Bradley correct in asserting before this committee that 
a boy’s character is well- formed by the time he reaches 18? 

An 18-year-old boy is in most cases an immature person. General 
Hershey recognized the problem when he said : 

If you go to 18 you get into the student question and into emotional imma- 
turity. (United States News, September 29, 1950.) 

Boys of 18 are at a period of life when they are finding themselves. 
During their preceding life span they have relied upon parental guid- 
ance and such character building agencies as church and school. 
Roughly at the age of 18 they begin the transition from parental con- 
trol to greater dependence upon themselves. For most boys this is 
the period when they enter college or begin to work. This process 
generally speaking involves a gradual rather than a complete and 
sudden break from previous home and community influences. 

A psychiatrist and medical director of the National Committee for 
Mental Hyg riene, Dr. George S. Stevenson, described this period of life 
as one “when young men are emancipating themselves” and one “in 
which they can gain great personal strength by being on their own. 
In the Army they will miss this opportunity, since the Army without 
question continues a dependence and regimentation.” 

A similar statement was made during the last war by a group of 
psychiatrists and medical men. “If this proposal to draft the youth 
is carried out, they will step out of the state of dependence on their 
parents to a state of dependence on authoritarian organization, the 
Army, and following the war they will have no pattern of individ- 
ual civilian responsibility to return to as a guide to their future 
living” (letter to the editor of the New York Times, October 1942). 


What is the Army attitude toward and experience with teen-age 
boys? 

The Army recognizes the immaturity of 18-year-old boys by not 
using them as officers Even 19-year- -old boys are seldom used as 
noncommissioned officers even after 6 months or a year of service. 


Among men in the Army 6 months to a year, only 18 percent of the NCO’s 
were under 20 as compared with 31 percent of the privates. The Army evi- 
dently preferred to use its more mature men in positions of leadership or 
or technical responsibility (from The American Soldier—Adjustment Dur- 
ing Army Life, vol. 1, Princeton University Press, 1949). 


The Army has also discovered that there is a higher prevalence of 
neurosis among younger persons in the Army. The Medical De- 
partment of the United States Army in a series of studies of Army 
experience during World War I stated: 


These figures reveal a marked disproportion between the admissions to the 
hospital of men under 21 and their number in the Army at large, 77 percent 
more men from this group being admitted to the hospital than their propor- 
tion in the Army would lead us to expect. That is, there was a marked tend- 
ency for men under 21 to develop neurosis in greater numbers than their 
proportion in the Army would warrant (studies of the Medical Department of 
the U. S. Army in the World War, vol. X, see. II, ch. viii, p. 430, volume on 
neuropsychiatry ). 

Another result of using immature boys in the Army will be high- 
er casualties, An official Ar my publication reported that— 
exposures to accidents in the Armed Forces are sometimes more difficult to 
control than in permanently established industrial enterprises, principally be- 


cause the servicemen so engaged are usually younger than their civilian coun- 
terparts (Armed Forces Talk No. 278). 
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What did the President’s Commission on Universal Training have 
to say about the moral problems of an 18-year-old draft? 

We must admit at once that a serious moral problem is presented by the 
very removal of a boy of 18 from the normal influences of his home, church, 
school, and local community and his comparative isolation in a camp with 
large numbers of other men under an entirely new and different environment. 

Although they did not amplify what they meant by “serious moral 
problems,” it should be obvious that barracks life, whether at home 
or abroad, is corrupting to teen-age boys. At the age of 18 most 
boys are at home or at school. They have normal community rela- 
tionships, including normal daily contact with members of the op- 
posite sex. The abnormal life in the Army with the anonymity of 
the uniform, the absence of normal contact with girls their own age, 
the tendency to use weekends or leaves for escape from Army disci- 
pline, all contribute to the weakening of the morals of teen-age boys. 
One frequent avenue of escape is in the drinking of ae: An Army 
publication says that the second highest cause of off-duty accidents 
ine 
plain, ordinary barroom fighting. “Knock that chip off my shoulder.” “Why 
aren’t you in uniform?” “My outfit is better than yours.” The end is injury 
and sometimes death (Armed Forces Talk No. 278). 

Will the use of teen-age boys for overseas duty injure the prestige 
of the United States and the cause of democracy in general ? 

The use of teen-age boys for occupation duty abroad poses special 
problems. In 1946, when the Army was using teen-age boys for occu- 
pation duty in Germany, a Senate investigating committee reported 
the damage done to the prestige of the United States and to democracy. 
The report quoted Army intelligence summaries as follows: 

The actions of United States military personnel have not served to improve 
the feeling between Germany and the occupying forces. 


Also: 


Incidents involving unwarranted and abusive conduct on the part of Ameri- 
ean soldiers continue to increase. * * * Unprovoked assaults, excessive public 
drunkenness, assistance in the violation of German law, black-market activities, 
and similar breaches of discipline lower the prestige of the American Army 
(Meader report, released Dec. 4, 1946). 


A news pote, William Attwood, wrote in the January 17 and 18, 
1947, New York Herald Tribune: 


If their [the Germans’] contempt is beginning to be tinged with hate, it’s 
mainly because a natural dislike for the occupying troops has been intensified 
by acts of violence and lawlessness, both real and rumored, by immature Ameri- 
can soldiers. It is only necessary to observe the young German waiters who 
stand stiffly in the corners watching the drunken teen-age GI’s reeling and 
clutching at their slovenly frauleins. The look of cold, haughty disdain in the 
eyes of these Germans is something you don’t forget. It is a dangerous look for 
the world. * * * 

This lesson [of democracy] will never be taught them by 18-year-old draftees. 


General Eisenhower recognized these problems after the last war 
when he told a Senate committee : 


For occupational duty in foreign lands I do not believe the 18-year-old boy is 
as good as the 25-year-old (Senate Military Affairs Committee, Apr. 8, 1946). 


How many casualties will there be each year as a result of training 
18-year-old boys with live ammunition ? 
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So far as we have been able to discover, the Army does not reveal 
the number of casualties in military training with live ammunition 
and in such hazardous training techniques as village fighting. Army 
spokesmen have parried that question when asked by a House com- 
mittee. But the gan Francisco Chronicle of December 18, 1948, spoke 
of 2-percent casualties in such training and said that the Army felt 
this was justified because it might save 30 percent in battle. 

Now, 2 percent of 1,000,000 18-year-old boys is 20,000 boys injured 
or killed each year. As General Hershey pointed out in the Septem- 
ber 29, 1950, United States News: 

* * * if a 17-year-old who has enlisted is killed, there won't be any general 
ery about it, but if an 18-year-old who has been drafted is killed under the same 
circumstances— 

there will be a general cry. This would be true in peacetime even 
more than in war. And it demonstrates that parents and relatives do 
not accept the idea that an 18-year-old is ready to be forced into the 
Army. 

Is there any reason to believe that the Military Establishment will 
make good on General Mashall’s implied promise that 18-year-old 
boys would not be sent overseas or into combat ? 

May I remind this committee of a similar situation during the last 
war. In October 1942 Congress was asked to lower the draft age to 
18. The United States News of March 9, 1945, stated: 

The Senate wrote in a provision that youths of 18 and 19 could not be sent 
into combat without receiving at least a year’s training. That provision was 
killed by House and Senate conferees after they were assured that draftees would 
be given all the training necessury to make good fighting men. Gen. George 
C. Marshall, Army Chief of Staff, appealed to Congress * * * to “trust our 
judgment and our insistence that we fight only with properly trained units, to see 
that each soldier has adequate training before he enters combat.” 

The New York Times of December 9, 1944, reported: 

Because of a large increase in the percentage of youth that are being drafted, 
the Army has changed its policy and is now sending 18-year-old soldiers overseas 
as infantry and armored force replacements. Robert P. Patterson * * * = dis- 
closed today. 

The United States News of March 9, 1945, indicated that Patterson 
also said that in general all men would get about 8 months’ training 
before going into combat. The News continued: 

Even then the names of 18-year-olds were showing up in casualty lists. Boys 
who had been graduated from high school in June were reported killed and 
wounded in December. 

The Army had inducted approximately 8,000,000 men, of whom, 
according to General Marshall’s last biennial report, only 1,500,000 
were combat troops. Why were many men over 20, of whom there 
were millions in the Army, not used for combat duty, so that the 
Army could keep faith with parents and with Congress ? 

Either General Marshall knew, when he testified, that the Army 
was going prematurely to use these 18-year-old boys, or else he did 
not deem it important enough to keep an implied promise. 

While we are talking of the worthlessness of promises that are not 
written into law, it may be well to point out that the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. Johnson, on January 20, 1950, told the House Armed 
Services Committee that the administration would not ask for univer- 
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sal military training during the next 3 years provided there was an ade- 
quate selective service system (New York Times, Jan. 21, 1950). 

The Selective Service System the Defense Department wanted was 
granted by Congress. But only a year later General Marshall, by his 
own admission to the House committee on January 23, is responsible 
for combining universal training with selective service. 

Does the proposed legislation move in the direction of totali- 
tarianism ? 

This proposal, unlike all previous American drafts, patterns itself 
after the European system which was in effect in Germany and is 
now in effect in Russia. Instead of selecting men as needed it aims 
at taking everyone. It proposes in the future to call up men by age 
groups, without regard to the esssential character of the individual's 
work. If this is not the purpose of keeping men in the Reserves for 
almost 8 years, then there is no need to keep all men in the Reserves 
without regard to their status in industry or agriculture unless this 
is a convenient way to achieve a labor draft. If everyone is in the 
Reserves and subject to military call, no special legislation would be 
required if the Government wanted to subject workers to “work or 
fight” orders to prevent strikes, or in other ways to control the man- 
power of the Nation. 

But even more insidious is the avowed purpose of the present pro- 
posal. It states, in section 1 (e) that “it is the duty of all citizens to 
engage in training for civilian and military service.” Later in section 
2 (e) the President is given the power in war or in peace to induct men 
to further the purposes of this act. In other words, this proposal to 
draft civilians who would normally be rejected for Army service, 
would lay the ground work for labor conscription and labor camps. 

Would it not be better, if this is the purpose of making conscription 
universal, to state in section 1 (e) : 

To this end the Congress further declares that it is compulsory for all citizens 
to assume their responsibilities as citizens of a free and democratic nation. 
There is, after all, a limit to the amount of compulsion Congress can 
inflict upon civilians and still be able to use those words: “free and 
democratic nation.” 

This bill is not too specific about what is meant by civilian training 
or service, but news reports of military thinking about universal mili- 
tary service reveal that boys rejected as unfit for military service would 
be trained for civilian defense and other defense jobs and would pre- 
sumably be expected to stay in these jobs at Army pay while other 
boys remained inthe Army. Not only would this be a labor draft but 
such draftees would be employed at jobs normally performed by non- 
conseript labor. This would be involuntary servitude. 

What is the basic philosophy behind universal service ? 

Universality is not the essence of democracy. Hitler had and Stalin 
still has universal service, and there is nothing democratic about it. 
Equality of treatment is in itself not democracy. Democracy requires 


liberty as well as equality, and liberty is the thing that is missing when 
universal conscription is applied. 

(jeneral Hershey’s statement is an illustration of the danger to 
which a democracy may succumb if it turns over every citizen to the 
military He said: 

We've gotten too big and are thinking in terms of letting a man in a war do 
what he can do best. That’s a false philosophy. * * * Now my idea is 
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that * * * many people are going to have to be made into fighters though 
their best qualifications are in other fields (United States News, September 
29, 1950). 

This is a false philosophy of security which would injure the Na- 
tion’s science, education, and health. Because the Armed Forces 
in the last war put a college generation of scientific personnel into 
Army camps, there is an estimated shortage of about 17,000 research 
scientists and 150,000 top technicians. We are told that because of 
this false philosophy only 166 Americans received doctorates in 
Lacteriology; only 278 in mathematics; and only 416 in physics in 
the 3 years from 1946 through 1948 (To Mobilize Science Without 
Hobbling It, by Michael Amrine, New York Times Magazine, Decem- 
ber 3, 1950). 

A postwar report to the President on medical research, submitted 
by John R. Steelman, chairman of the President’s Scientific Research 
Board, described how— 
the war disrupted the training of research scientists and depleted the faculties 
of medical schools to a critical extent. 


The reported added: 


The effect of the war on medical investigators will still be felt for some years. 
The interruption of training, the loss of yearly recruitment of young under- 
graduate students, can be overcome only gradually. 

What is the foreign policy assumption which led to the acceptance 
of the figure of 314 million as the size of the Military Establishment ? 

Is it based on the continuation of war in Korea? ‘If so, what is the 
purpose in sending 15,000 boys monthly to become casualties in an 
operation which the National Security Council and the Armed Forces 
had earlier advised against?’ As Hanson Baldwin has pointed out: 

If the enemy wants to oust us from Korea—as he very probably does—he has 
the power to do so (New York Times, December 24, 1950). 

Is it based on bombing and invading the Chinese mainland? Wal- 
ter Lippmann in his January 22 New York Herald Tribune column, 
wrote about— 


those State Department officials who want the Army to stay in Korea and want 
also to boycott, blockade, and perhaps even to bomb and invade the Chinese 


mainland. 

If this is the assumption behind a 314-million-man Establishment, we 
should be aware that it may mark the beginning of World War III, 
since Russia and China have a military alliance. 

Is it based on the assumption that we are going to war with Russia 
if we rearm Germany? As we know, Russia has spoken more clearly 
and in threatening terms about the rearmament of Germany than on 
any other subject. One West German Socialist leader is quoted in the 
New York Times as having pointed out that the Russians could not 
launch a war against Wi estern Europe with enthusiastic national 
support. 

But— 
he added— 


if the Government propaganda machinery is able to say that Germany is being 
rearmed and is preparing another invasion of Russia, then I believe the Rus- 
sian people would support a war which would be presented to them as a pre- 
ventive war aimed at halting any repetition of 1941-42 (New York Times, 
December 17, 1950). 
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Other reports from Europe bear out this interpretation. Drew 
Middleton points out that— 

No government, not even the unique dictatorship of the Politburo, can wage 
war Without popular support. 

He concludes that the Russian peasants, the various restive elements 
in the new Soviet Empire such, as the Ukrainians who “generally 
welcomed the Germans with open arms” prior to the destruction, 
deportation, and repression Hitler inflicted— 

could be won by the Soviet Government with ease if Moscow could convince them 
that the ravages committed by the retreating German armies on the cities, towns, 
and villages of the Ukraine were to be duplicated by a new German Army (New 
York Times, January 19, 1951). 

No one believes that any effective West German rearmament could 

take place within 2 years ‘and practically everyone recognizes it as a 
provocative act which would make mandatory more American divi- 
sions inGermany. Is this 314-million Establishment intended to pro- 
vide a garrison ‘for Germany while American rearms her? If so, is 
it not the means by which global war may be precipitated ? 

Is the 314-million assumption based on any belief that war is immi- 
rent? If so, how do we account for the following statement which 
James Reston, who covers the State Department for the New York 
Times, wrote in January 5, 1951 in The Times: 

Nobody here [Washington] of course knows the war plans of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. In fact, never in history has the United States taken such grave 
decisions on the basis of such incomplete information about a possible enemy. 

Actually, published accounts of the views of General Marshall and 
other Pentagon personalities indicate that they do not think war is 
imminent, that they do not favor total mobilization, and that they 
think of continuing in this partial mobilization period for an indefinite 
nun. ber of years. “Tf this is the case. why is 34% million, as opposed to 
3 million or 214 million, such an inv iolate figure? 

What is the assumption behind the Defense Department’s state- 
ment that “this will not be an emergency bill but a proposal for perma- 
nent legislation.” 

If we are proceeding on the assumption that we shall be in this kind 
of semiwar status for an indefinite or permanent period it reveals a 
mind set against solving or settling world problems on any except a 
military level. Moreover, as sevet ral business leaders have suggested, 
it is doubtful if the Nation can for very long stand this partial Fmobili- 
zation and war psychology without actually precipitating war. 
Robert S. Allen ina column in the New York Post of October 6, 1950, 
told of the attitude of two of America’s business leaders on this matter. 
He wrote: 

The Nation’s economy is, of course, increasingly a war economy and one of 
the implications of that factor was brought out by the heads of the two leading 
business organizations in the country at a luncheon of the President’s Advisory 
Comunittee on Mobilization Policy, which is a top agency of the National Security 
Resources Board. Clause A. Putman, president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, referring to the mobilization of industry for war purposes and 
re li ited matters, said: 

“This tension has to break some time. We can’t stand it indefinitely. A pre- 
ventive war would be one way to end this intolerable situation. Our country, 
and especially business, cannot stand interminable mobilization.” 

Otto Seyferth, president of the United States Chamber of Commerce, said: 

“Personally, I feel the same way. We've got to get this over with some time 
and I feel the sooner the better. Industry cannot take this forever.” 
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Moreover, even if by some miracle we should avoid war it means 
establishing permanently in America the heart of the Prussian system 
of militarism. 

Senator Jounson. We have taken about 3 minutes over your time. 
We appreciate ) your statement; it is a very good statement. 

Our next witness is Mrs. W. W. Moore, of Washington, D. C. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. W. W. MOORE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Senator Jonnson. Mrs. Moore, the committee will be glad to hear 
you for 10 minutes. , 

Mrs. Moore. May I have 13 minutes? 

Senator Jounson. The time limitation is 10 minutes. I have tried 
to be considerate, but some of the witnesses will not be able to be 
heard if all of you do not stay within 10 minutes. 

Mrs. Moore. I would like to extend it to 13 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, modern war is an 
all-out, highly technical operation, requiring the skilled efforts, in 
almost every field of human endeavor, of almost every man and woman 
and even children. Mankind has either been waging war or threat- 
ened with it, much of its existence. Therefore, it is a matter of ele- 
mental intelligence that defense can be efficiently prepared for only 
(1) asa whole, (2) with training for highly skilled participants in 
every field, and (3) it should be in effect perpetually. 

To take men and women out of their homes to give them this train- 
ing is unnecessary and inefficient because— 

1. It would not begin to give us the protection needed—1 or 2 years’ 
eg is much too long for training in purely military tactics in gen- 

ral and much too short for the acquiring of necessary industrial ‘and 
professional skills, and physical stamina, which require years of edu- 

cation and experience. 

2. All military measures such as a draft, UMT, Reserve, or Na- 
tional Guard organizations are too superficial and limited in scope 
to give full defense protection. In World War II only one-third of 
our eT er was occupied in combat. 

. To house, feed, clothe, and pay a salary to thousands of men and 
women would cost an enormous sum, which would further threaten 
our country with bankruptcy and necessitate additional devastating 
taxes, that are already forcing many to live precariously on credit. 
Materials for installations to take care of these would be an unneces- 
sary waste of supplies that are needed more elsewhere. 

4. It would be ser iously detrimental to the economy of our country 
at a critical time, through constant upheaval and dislocation of work- 
ers 3 and students. 

. It would throw thousands of fine young men and women in con- 
ti vet with the hazards of inadequate moral protection and leisure-time 
activities, which have wrecked the lives of many service people and 
—— up their homes. 

Our present military installations could take care of much of the 
Bvt of men going into action immediately. Home mobilization 
could form a sec ondary flexible reservoir of men also immediately 
res ady to go into action, either military or industrial, when needed. 

“Home mobilization for foreign countries would be more prac 
tics al and efficient, and would greatly lower the cost of our financi: J 
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assistance. People in foreign countries would be much more willing 
to cooperate for defense under such a plan. 

Men and women should be left in their homes, schools, industries, 
and professions, because it is the only way they can be given vitally 
necessary skilled technical training and experience. Children should 
be given professional and industrial training in grammar and 
high schools. Every person should be required to master at. least 
one major and one secondary skill necessary to defense. Saturdays 
and week ends should be devoted to purely military training for every 
able-bodied man from the age of 16 up, with 2 or 3 weeks additional 
coordinated field maneuvers in summer camps. Evening classes 
should be held for those unable to attend week ends. 

Wars and all other human afflictions are brought about chiefly by a 
lack of enlightenment. Therefore, the logical prevention and cure 
is education. Schools and school groups should be developed into 
complete community centers providing education, day and evening, 
for adults as well as children, health clinics, libraries, athletic and 
recreational equipment, auditoriums for all school and community 
assemblies. They are conveniently located and already partially 
equipped, and the money now being wasted in duplications could be 
spent to expand present plants. 

Local schools and grounds, in conjunction with armories and parks, 
could provide convenient and economical places for much defense 
instruction and military tactics. Land such as that right at hand 
along the upper Potomac River would be excellent. Physical stamina, 
which is one of the pillars of defense, should be advanced through 
all formal and informal educational channels. Nutrition and cooking 
should be taught everywhere to men and boys as well as women. 
Our Department of Agriculture should do everything possible to make 
nourishing food available. At present our food is of such very poor 
quality, and so expensive, it is sabotaging the health of our Nation. 
Cargo planes should be used to get food to consumer at the peak of its 
food value. 

One of the outstanding sources of misery in the world is the lack 
of knowledge that health is a simple matter of chemistry. If the 
chemicals that the body is constantly using up are replaced in the 
right proportions, and properly activated by the chemicals in the 
body, outdoor exercise, sunshine, rest and mental security, good 
health results. 

Athletic fields should be available everywhere, with daily calis- 
thenics a must. Complete medical attention should be within reach 
of everyone, through preventive education and attention, complete 
diagnostic clinics and hospitalization. We have free, compulsory 
education and it works very well and it is definitely possible to pro- 
vide much more important health assistance. 

Decent living and more security are desperately needed to pre- 
vent mental breakdown. Over half our hospital beds are filled with 
mental patients. oe ee 

Nothing has deeper influence in the prevention and elimination of 
warfare than religion. If religion were interpreted to people in its 
right light as a simple blueprint for decent, orderly living, it would 
be followed eagerly. It should especially be taught in schools. Many 
parents are unable to teach it at home as they have never received in- 
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struction themselves. One of the most vital projects Congress should 
work on is to make this legal. 

The reason God allows wars to transpire is because weak humans 
forget to save their souls when they are prosperous. It is only 
thrugh deep suffering many are reminded of their duty to keep God's 
commandments and their helplessness without Him. And when wars 
come, it is only through religious consciousness that humans are given 
the great solace of realizing ‘that these sufferi ings are merely one form 
of tests we must be put through, of our decency, backbone, and good- 
sportsmanship, through which we can merit a place in heaven, w hich is 
all that matters. 

Spiritual, mental, physical, and educational deficiencies make many 
of our people useless in defense, so it is simple common sense, not social- 
ization, to eliminate them. Efficient defense and human welfare are 
so intermingled it is impossible to separate them. And it is much 
cheaper and more humane to advance human welfare than pay millions 
vehabibitating human wreckag», as we are now doing. 

The first step is to revise our whole educational system into a more 
realistic approach to efficient living, instead of our present accumula- 
tion of mere book knowledge, much of which is never used. But this 
requires intelligence and vision in our legislators. 

Another important step is to make our services more attractive and 
sec . so that capable men will be encouraged to make it their career. 

Promotions in all grades, especially those of general, should be 
siithonaas instead of by selection, so that a man can know that when 
he has earned his next grade he will be sure to get it. At present, 
many officers have the heartbreaking, morale destroying knowledge 
that no matter how many years of hard work, in highly responsible 
positions, they put in, they have little chance of ever being given the 
highest recognition of merit, by being made a general. 

This would not cost much and is the least our country can do to show 
its appreciation of the years of toil and hardship an officer puts in for 
it. Medals are given to men who perform acts of heroism in battle, 
that take only a - few minutes, but we overlook the fact that it some- 
times takes more fortitude to put in years of arduous, faithful work 
and discomfort, often way beyond the requirements of duty. This is 
a great injustice that Congress should, in all fairness, cor rect. imme- 
diately. Efficiency ratings can weed out those doing good work. 

2. Every serviceman should be a skilled spec ialist in his work, 
so that our country can have the most efficient defense set-up, and so 
that men who have to leave the services at any time will be able to fit 
into civilian work. 

3. eee to the best colleges should be provided by the Gov- 
ernment, to all men and women, equally, through competitive exam- 
inations. Our service schools, such as ze est Point, should teach only 
inilitary subjects, and should also be available to all equally. One 
of the greatest handicaps our services Sade under is trying to function 
ina highly technical age without adequate technical training. This 
he put ; a great strain on the grace of God to pull us through our wars. 

Decent living quarters should be provided so that the ordeal of 
finding a place for a family to live, on each new assignment, would be 
eliminated ; and it would be much cheaper to have these quarters fur- 
nished than to ship many tons of household goods all over the coun- 
try, with its consequent breakage and loss. 
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Better provision for service living would reduce the waste of money 
service people are now forced to suffer. At the end of a period of years 
thay have only a collection of rent receipts and broken-down furni- 
ture; whereas a person living in one place can have a home and decent 
furnishings paid for. Service people have to have civilian and service 
clothing of acceptable quality, for all climates and occasions, for them- 
selves and families; they have to equip endless houses, even Army 
quarters, then give much of it away or pay for shipping excess house- 
hold goods; their travel allowances do not cover expenses; they have 
to pay for storage ef household goods when unfurnished quarters are 
not available and pay for two living quarters when a serviceman is 
stationed where his family cannot go; they get no pay at all for many 
hours of overtime and loss of leave due; they are required to make 
good for losses for which they are technically responsible; they must 
pay hundreds of dollars for inescapable entertaining. 

These suggestions are based on a background of being an Army 
officer’s wife for 31 years, being a Gold Star mother, and authoritative 
information, but mostly on common sense. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. The committee is de- 
lighted to have heard you. 

“Mrs. Moore. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Mr. Robert S. Hartman. 
Will you come forward, please / 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. HARTMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE COM- 
MISSION ON PEACE AND PEACE ACTION OF THE INTERNATIONAT. 
COUNCIL OF COMMUNITY CHURCHES, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Mr. Harrman. Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit my full pre- 
pared statement for the record and make a 10-minute summary. 

Senator Jounson. You may do so. Without objection, the state- 
ment may be made part of the record at this point, and you may read 
your summary. 

(The prepared statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rorert S. HARTMAN, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION ON PEACE 
AND PEACE ACTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF COMMUNITY CHURCHES, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


My name is Robert S. Hartman. I reside at Columbus, Ohio, where I am 
associate professor of philisophy at Ohio State University and chairman of the 
commission on peace and peace action of the International Council of Community 
Churches. I also appear in the name of my friends of the Ohio Council of 
Churches who are unable to be here today. 

I appear before this committee because I am vitally concerned about its task 
of providing for the preparedness of the United States in the trying times to 
come. There are two ways in which this committee can see its task. On the 
one hand, you may regard it as your sole function to supply manpower for the 
Armed Forces. On the other hand, you may see your role in the whole of the 
world situation and weigh not only the immediate effects of your action, in case 
you decide to recommend universal military training and service for all Amer- 
ican youths, but the wider implications of such action for the country and the 
world at large. 

It is in this latter sense that I want to make the following remarks. I would 
not appear here if I would think that all this committee has to do is to provide 
a manpower pool for the Armed Forces. I suppose that you are even more con- 
cerned with the question why there should be such a manpower pool and how 
and for what these young men and women should be trained by the Armed Forces. 
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{ have nothing to say from a strictly military point of view concerning the desir- 
ability of universal miiltary training. I am quite ready to concede that such a 
pool of prepared manpower may be advantageous to the military preparedness 
of this country. What I am concerned with is preparedness in a wider and it 
seems to me, more fundamental sense. My point is whether total military pre- 
paredness and the submersion of young Americans for 2 years, or even longer, 
in military doctrines and practices, is to the good of this country in the long run 
and the world at large. 

I would not appear here, either, if this were a committee in a small country 
such as, say, Sweden or Switzerland, democracies where compulsory military 
training and service have been practiced for generations. Although, if I were 
a citizen of these countries, it would be important to me personally whether 
these countries had or had not universal military training. I would not feel 
a responsibility to appear before a parliamentary committee there, because 
I would feel that my thoughts concerning such training would be my own 
personal and private ones, or at most, significant for my own country, but not 
for the world at large, which would go its way largely untouched by the prac- 
tices of these countries. But as a citizen of the United States of America 
my position is different. The United States is what is called a great power. 
Switzerland and Sweden can never fall victim to the lure of using their 
armed might for military conquest. The United States, when thoroughly 
militarized both in body and spirit, may conceivably revise its traditional 
course and wish to use its power, not merely defensively but offensively, in what 
the German militarists used to call “preventive war”’—as is already being advo- 
cated by influential individuals in this country, including a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Whereas compulsory military training has kept both Sweden 
and Switzerland from involvements in war for over a hundred years—with the 
fortunate connivance of history, as we must add—the course of compulsory uni- 
versal military training in the United States may conceivably follow a direction 
less as in Sweden and Switzerland but more as in Germany, France, Russia, and 
other great powers. 

There is, however, a third, and more important, indeed, to me an all-important 
reason for appearing before you. It so happens that the United States has today 
the role of leadership of the free world. This country, more than ever, is the 
last best hope for peace of people of good will on earth. Every action of this 
vountry, in particular an action which is bound to mold so radically the lives of 
all our young people, the entire future generation of this country, is of vital 
concern to the whole world. Therefore, as a citizen of this country, at this 
crucial moment, I regard it as my duty to speak up and go on record, 

I want to testify against universal military training for the reason that its 
introduction in the United States would accentuate and perpetuate a trend which 
is dangerous to this country and which, through universal military training and 
service, may become all but irreversible, namely, the militarizatfon of this 
country. I believe that this trend in the United States is not only fraught with 
all the dangers that have overtaken other nations on the same road, but that, if 
this country should make the decisive step outlined in your amendment, then 
another pillar of hope for world peace would be gone. 

The argument for military preparedness as a means of keeping world peace is 
as obsolete as it is fallacious. There is no reason why in the field of polities the 
laws of logic should not hold which hold in all other fields of life. Just as little 
as one can learn by being lazy, lose weight by overeating, stay sober by drinking, 
be happy by suffering, say the truth by lying, or survive by committing suicide— 
in a word, achieve an end by doing its opposite—as little can one bring about 
peace by arming for war. 

If we want peace we must prepare for peace. But little has been done for the 
peace preparedness of this country. I suggest that such considerations should 
at least be kept in mind by the members of the Subcommittee on Preparedness 
and that the consequences of total military induction of the country’s youth for 
our preparedness for peace should be weighed. 

I submit that military thinking and action are diametrically opposed to think- 
ing and acting for peace. I believe that a program of exclusive and total military 
preparedness is incompatible with the historical role, the origins, and traditions of 
the United States, that it is a policy forced upon us by totalitarian nations 
against our own nature and inclination, that it is bound to impair our liberties, 
our living standard, and our moral and religious principles. I believe that there 
is a more positive and a more truly American road to peace, and that this road 
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would be blocked by the introduction of universal military training and service 
in the United States. 

The military spirit, which the proposed amendment, if enacted into law, must 
by necessity foster in our youth universally and by conspulsion, is opposed to the 
traditional spirit of America. Universal and compulsory military training must 
by its essential nature enhance the absolute sovereign power of the state, both 
within our borders, in the universal military jurisdiction of the state over the 
country’s youth for two crucial years in their development, and outside our 
borders in the increased emphasis on purely military objectives. The spirit of 
absolute sovereign power is adverse to that of American democracy. This may 
be denied, but a simple historical reflection shows that it is an inescapable fact. 

The modern nation state was founded on the continent of Europe by absolute 
monarchs and sovereignty was the attribute of the monarch’s absolute will. 
Sovereignty became, without any change, transferred to republics after the abo- 
lition of absolute monarchies. Today there is in international relations no 
difference between the sovereignty of an absolute, totalitarian nation such as 
Russia, and a democratic nation, such as the United States, or a constitutional 
monarchy, Such as England, or an absolute monarchy, such as Iraq or Saudi 
Arabia. Sovereignty in all these cases is the same, namely, the fiction that a 
nation as such is beyond the law, both the civil and the moral law which gov- 
erns the individual. This essential immortality of sovereignty is based on 
theories such as Thomas Hobbes’ Leviathan, who treats the features that make 
an absolute sovereign state healthy. They are precisely those attributes which 
spell the death of democracy, namely: (1) The power of the sovereign must be 
unlimited, (2) he alone is to be judge of good and evil, (3) individual conscience 
and the feeling of sin are of no significance, (4) the sovereign is beyond civil 
law, (5) all property is subject to seizure by the sovereign, (6) he is lawgiver, 
judge, and executive allin one. The Hobbesian commonwealth was a totalitarian 
state, in our present terminology, and the fact that sovereignty arose as 
essential property of such a state makes it clear from the point of view of democ- 
racy, that the essential features of sovereignty, as practiced today in interna- 
tional affairs, and the enforcement of the national will by force, cannot be in 
accordance with the principles of democracy. 

The Armed Forces are the enforcement agency of the sovereign national will. 
It is natural and indeed necessary that we should find in their organization the 
six features enumerated by Hobbes. The power of the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force must, of course, be as unlimited and overpowering as possible. The indi- 
vidual soldier is not to follow his own judgment as to what is good and what is 
evil, but this decision is entirely up to his superiors: he has to follow their 
orders. His conscience, once he is a member of the Military Establishment, is a 
liability rather than an asset and he is the better soldier the more capable he is 
in action, for the sake of which the Military Establishment is organized, to 
disregard the voice of his conscience and do what in the civilian status would 
be regarded not only as sin but as crime. The military in war is beyond civil 
law, there is no property that is beyond its grip, and in military law the Mili- 
tary Establishment is lawgiver, judge, and executive all in one. All the features 
of the absolute sovereign are contained, and must be contained, within the 
organization of the Armed Forces. Whether these Armed Forces are those of a 
democracy or an autocracy, a republic or a monarchy, makes no difference. By 
its very nature, as the enforcement agency of the national will, a military agency 
must have the features of sovereign absolute authority. 

This, then, is the climate in which you propose to put the young people of 
America for 2 years of their short lives, or 10 percent of the life span which 
up to that time they will have lived. Compulsory and universal military train- 
ing and service must, by their very nature, foster a totalitarian kind of think- 
ing, and thus cap an education already woefully inadequate from a moral and 
democratic point of view, with a set of doctrines and practices which may com- 
pletely submerge the already weak democratic and moral foundations of the 
average 18-year-old grown up as he is in the atmosphere of scholastic laxity, 
comic-strip reading ability, radio soap opera and movie thriller ethics which form 
so large a part of his intellectual development. He will then emerge from 
the 2 years of military training as susceptible material for political rabble 
rousers, and rather than being a pillar of American democracy he may become 
an easy prey of home-grown totalitarians. 

This does not in any way disparage the job of education in principles of 
democracy done within the Armed Forces. These are most laudable and praise- 
worthy activities. But they are words—and louder than words speak deeds and 
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the environment in which the person lives. While the words speak democracy 
the environment speaks absolute sovereignty, and must do so, for otherwise 
the Army would not be a good Army. It is based on power, its motto in every 
movement is power, it is power and the use of power that the young person 
must be trained in during his 2 years of compulsory military training and 
service, and it is power the totalitarians feed on. If you count on the natural 
spirit of rebellion in the young person against such training you count on his 
being a good American but a bad soldier. On the other hand, if you want him 
to be a good soldier you must necessarily produce an American of a different 
kind than the one of American tradition. In putting every single young 
American through this training of and for power you radically change the 
whole complexion of American democracy. The principles of human independ- 
ence in thought and action, of intelligence and self-sufficient judgment, of re- 
sponsibility and opportunity would become submerged in the principles of force, 
and the next generation may find the solution of its problems in elimination 
rather than education, the quick reaction of power rather than the patient toil 
of peace which is the method of the parent, the teacher, the gardener, the 
workman, all of whom seek to solve their problems rather than destroy the 
objects which offer the problem. 

Finally, and equally important, the whole thought process basing our security 
on physical power is unrealistic and incapable of bringing security. The guar- 
anty of our security is the friendship of the world’s peoples. Already the 
great reservoir of good will which America possessed throughout the world 
when Wendell Wilkie made his world tour, is running dry. Already the people 
of the earth, even our friends who see in us their only hope, look at us with 
suspicion and apprehension of disappointment. They misconstrue our professed 
intentions—as in the Marshall plan—and believe to recognize in our action the 
age-old pattern of power politics. They see themselves wanted by us not as 
friends but as soldiers. As Jean-Paul Sartre wrote in a recent article directed 
to America—and he speaks with the voice of many Frenchmen who deplore the 
present collectivistic trend in America—-“The moment that you cease to regard 
us as soldiers you will rediscover us as friends.’ These people feel that we 
are not interested in friends but in manpower and they are not interested in 
being used as tools of power politics. It is a fatal fallacy to believe that the 
peoples of the western domocracies on the continent of Europe would fight with 
us—or for us—if only we give them enough weapons. I know Europe, I have 
lived there half my life, for several years in each of the western countries. It is 
my conviction that, conditions being as they are now, neither France nor Ger- 
many nor Italy, nor, for that matter, the soldiers of Spain, will fight when 
Russia marches—and I do not even think of the miserable showing of Franco's 
Spanish brigade in Hitler’s war against Russia. I think of the present condi- 
tions in these countries. There will be some token resistance—and no more. 

For what has the average German, French, Italian, or Spaniard to fight for? 
Ask him yourself and the answer will be a shrug of the shoulders. And what 
incentive have they to fight against Russia? As long as Russia helps and aids 
their economic demands in their own countries in Europe as well as in Asia, 
these peoples are not interested in the misery of the Russians themselves. Why 
should they? To quote again from the article by Jean-Paul Sartre: “The Com- 
munists everywhere defined the exploited and oppressed—-though they feel free 
to abandon them if Russian interest demands it. To this you answer, and you 
are right, that in Russia there is a concentration-camp government. But what 
do starving Korean peasants care about the Russian penal system? Or even 
undernourished French workers, when their just strike is being supperted by 
the Communist Party? And what of American aid when American Marshall sub- 
sidies are channeled, as they are according to the report recently published by 
the investigating committee of a number of American trade-unions, to enrich 
the men against whom these workers are striking? To them America and Russia 
look different from what they do to us. The whole policy of primarily military 
containment of Russit is futile. The billions and billions of our tax dollars sent 
in military equipment to Western Europe would, in case of war, fall into the 
hands of the Russians—just as it happened before in China. 

The only solution is to build peace rather than war. Rather than building 
up primarily and relying exelusively on the specious and spurious military 
preparedness of ourselves and of the people overseas, let us build up both here 
and abroad a spirit of enthusiasm for democracy. 

Instead of staking everything on our military might in the hope of winning 
a war—a hope we all know is futile in the age of atom bombs, bacterial war- 
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fare, snorkels and robots—let us concentrate on winning the hearts of people 
all over the world. Let us annihilate our enemies, these potential soldiers, by 
making friends out of them, Let us put the entire strength of this nation behind 
the point-4 program, behind the economic, social, and cultural programs of the 
United Nations, just as we are now putting the entire strength of this Nation 
behind the United Nation’s war program. Instead of sending to foreign peoples 
our soldiers who, as we know, give them a distorted picture of America, let us 
send them our technicians and engineers, our doctors and nurses, our teachers, 
farmers, and workers. Let us make “America” a byword of compassion and 
help throughout the world. Instead of fighting people let us with the peoples of 
the earth fight against the common enemies of humanity—famine, disease, floods, 
ignorance, supersition. In this way, and in this way alone, would we bring 
about peace and rid the world of totalitarianism. In this way we would win 
the hearts and minds of the world’s subjected people, including the Russian. For, 
as Churchill rightly said, in his speech in Fulton, Mo., the dictatorships, par- 
ticularly Russia, fear our friendship more than our hate—our friendship, namely, 
for their subjected peoples. There is nothing Stalin and the other dictators fear 
as much as their own peoples. They are not afraid of the atom bomb, as long 
as they are sure their peoples will support them in throwing one back—but they 
are afraid, and mortally so, of the home-made bomb which one disgruntled sub- 
ject might throw into the path of their armored car. They have the streets 
blocked off by military police when they pass through town, they have their food 
pretested, they send soldiers “contaminated” by western contact to Siberia 
there is no more powerful ally for us than the subjected peoples of the dictator- 
ships. The dictator's power is his hold over his subjects—there, and only there is 
his Achilles heel. What makes him powerful is the strength of his people— 
he himself is a small human being. He draws his power from the brain and 
brawn of his people—like Samson his power from his hair. Shear off this power, 
take away the minds and support of the people, and the power of the dictator 
crumbles to the dust. 

Such a positive program would make America secure—secure, that is, in the 
love of the world’s peoples. There is no other security. The proposed amend- 
ment is the very opposite of what this country and the world need. It concen- 
trates not on the abundant life which could be America’s gift to the world, 
but on a Spartan life of discipline, privation, and force. Instead of concen- 
trating the energies of American youth on the thrilling adventures of the future, 
it gives them the means of death and dealing death. What the hour demands 
is bold and dynamic pioneering. The world is full of risks and opportunties 
and American enterprise has always been proud of its audacity and success 
in taking risk and grasping opportunity. Let us then risk peace. Let us 
gamble on the good will of all the earth’s men and women. Let our defense 
establishment remain a secondary, not a primary activity, and let us concentrate, 
as our primary activity, on the opportunities of building peace. In this way 
alone will America fulfill her promise to mankind. 

If you see your role in the narrow light of military preparedness, there is no 
reason Why you should not report for universal military training and service. 
But if you see your role in the light of the future, of the unique opportunity 
of America in the world today, and the security of this country in the security 
of men and women all over the earth, then you should report against universal 
military training. You should prepare to direct our youth toward the vast 
enterprises of peace that lie before us. 

Let me summarize my argument in terms of two significant expressions. The 
first is an editorial in the Columbus (Ohio) Evening Dispatch, the city’s leading 
newspaper, of January 23, 1951: 

“In the crusade for universal military service * * * the issue of man- 
power is * * * beside the point. The issue is far greater than this, and 
involves deeply our historical and traditional concepts of political independence 
and individual morality. Universal conscription—and that is what UMT amounts 
to—is an instrument of despotism; its primary use in times past has been for 
political indoctrination and often political misdirection of the young. The 
extreme danger of its use in America is still what the extreme danger of its 
use is and has been in the military dynasties of Europe. 

“There could not possibly be a permanent system of universal service devised 
for America without risking very quickly the danger of political coercion and 
political direction of all the young men who every year would be gathered 
up into the training system necessary to justify it. 
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“Universal military service would at once result in the creation of a great, 
smothering bureaucracy * * *, Such a system could no more escape bring- 
ing with it all the moral and political evils inherent in totalitarian training and 
authoritarian teaching than it could escape the tremendous spending program 
necessary to maintain it. 

“The universal military training proposals represent a basic departure from 
American tradition, and as such are not to be taken lightly or as a matter of 
course. We cannot resort to the methods of militaristic Germany or imperial 
Russia and hope to retain our unique and valuable advantages of individual 
thinking and independence. We cannot hope to maintain a superiority of arms 
with a system which invites and creates a military bureaucracy and a military 
political class.” 

The second is the report to be submitted by the department of public affairs 
of the Ohio Council of Churches for adoption to the Ohio Pastors’ Convention 
next Monday. I quote the first nine considerations: 


PREAMBLE 


Militarism “has been by far the commonest cause of the breakdown of civiliza- 
tion” declares the eminent historian Arnold Toynbee. It is a profound respon- 
sibility of concerned and patriotic citizens to be aware of all trends toward 
militarism in our county. Guided by this concern we submit what we believe to 
be some of the considerations and facts pertinent to the danger of the growth 
of militarism in this country. 


CONSIDERATIONS 

We believe: 

1. That no crisis should ever betray us into handing our country over to the 
military ; 

2. That the military mind is not trained or equipped to think in terms of the 
appropriate and necessary implementation of the democratic way of life; 

3. That “it is the business of military strategists to prepare for all eventualities 
and it is the fatal error of such strategists to create the eventualities for which 
they must prepare” (Reinhold Niebuhr) ; 

4. That historically, the militarization of a nation has not resulted in security, 
but rather has tended to draw such nations into devastating and fratricidal 
wars; 

5. That the way of militarization, armaments, and war almost inevitably ends 
in the totalitarian state; 

6. That the retention of civilian control in our American life is a primary con- 
dition for the keeping and extension of our democracy ; 

7. That it is a disastrous illusion when the military mind believes that peace 
can only be guarded by military might and that the world can be scared into 
peace ; 

8. That war is not only morally wrong but, in this day of atomic and biological 
weapons, is completely futile and suicidal with no victory possible to anyone— 
only horrible devastation and incredible suffering ; 

9. That the only way to effectively deal with communism is to adopt policies 
and pursue methods which will win the masses of the world away from com 
munism through satisfying and fulfilling their legitimate political and economic 
aspirations better than communism will or can, 

And let me close with the following resolution, passed by the 2,400 pastors of 
the Ohio Pastors’ Convention unanimously for 5 consecutive years: 

Whereas universal military training is an obsolete method of national defense 
in an atomic age, an unnecessary tax burden, a denial of good faith in the efforts 
of the United Nations working in the direction of world disarmament, and a 
betrayal of the American democratic tradition ; and 

Whereas universal military training is morally and spiritually destructive 
by removing immature youth from the shelter of home, church, and school, 
often exposing them to unusual temptation ; and 

Whereas universal military training tends toward social harm by exalting the 
military point of view, by restricting free .om of consc.ence and initiative, and 
lifting the will of government above the will of God: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Pastors’ Convention go on record as opposing any 
form of compulsory military training. 
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Mr. Hartman. My name is Robert S. Hartman. I reside at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, where I am associate professor of philosophy at Ohio 
State Universit y and chairman of the Commission on Peace and Peace 
Action of the International Council of Community Churches. I also 
appear in the name of my friends of the Ohio Council of Churches 
who are unable to be here today, and in my own name, as an Ameri- 

can citizen who at the same time represents some of the thoughts of 
the people overseas who look to this council as their hope of peace. 

There are two ways, Mr. Chairman, in which this committee can see 
its task. On the one hand, you may regard it as your sole function 
to supply manpower for the Armed Forces. On the other hand you 
may see your role in the whole of the world situation and weigh not 
only the immediate effects of your action, in case you decide to 
recommend universal military training and service for all American 
youths, but the wider implications of such action for the country and 
the world at large. 

It is in this latter sense that I want to make the following observa- 
tions: I am quite ready to concede that a pool of prepared manpower 
may be advantageous to the military preparedness of this country. 
What I am concerned with is preparedness in a wider and, it seems 
to me, more fundamental sense. My point is whether total military 
preparedness and the submersion of young Americans for 2 years, or 
even longer, in military doctrines and practices, is to the good of this 
country in the long run and the world at large. This question would 
not arise if this were a small country such as, say, Sweden or Switzer- 
land, democracies where compulsory military training and service 
have been practiced for generations. 

But the United States is what is called a great power. Switzerland 
and Sweden can never fall victim to the lure of using their armed 
might for military conquest. The United States, when thoroughly 
militarized both in body and spirit, may conceivably revise its tradi- 
tional course and wish to use its power, not merely defensively but 
offensively, in what the German militarists used to call preventive 
war—as is already being advocated by influential individuals in this 
country, including a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

The United States has today the role of leadership of the free world. 
Every action of this country, in particular an action which is bound to 
mold so radically the lives of all our young people, is of vital concern 
to the whole world. Therefore, as citizens of this country, we have 
a responsibility for the whole world. 

I want to testify against universal military training for the reason 
that its introduction in the United States would accentuate and per- 
petuate a trend which is dangerous to this country and which, through 
universal military training and service, may become all but irrevers- 
ible, namely, the militarization of this country. I believe that this 
trend in the United States is not only fraught with all the dangers that 
have overtaken other nations on the same road, but that, if this country 
should make the decisive step outlined in your amendment, then an- 
other pillar of hope for world peace would be gone. 

The argument for military preparedness as a means of keeping 
world peace is as obsolete as it is fallacious. There is no reason why 
in the field of politics the laws of logic should not hold which hold 
in all other fields of life. Just as little as one can lose weight by over- 
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eating, stay sober by drinking, say the truth by lying, or survive by 
committing suicide, in a word, achieve an end by doing its opposite— 
as little can one bring about peace by arming for war. 

If we want peace we must prepare for peace. But little has been 
done for peace preparedness of this country. 

I submit that military thinking and action are diametrically op- 
posed to thinking and acting for peace. I believe that a program of 
exclusive and total military preparedness is imcompatible with the 
historical role, the origins, and tradition of the United States, that 
it is a policy forced upon us by totalitarian nations against our own 
nature and inclination, that it is bound to impair our liberties, our liv- 
ing standard, and our moral and religious principles. I believe that 
there is a more positive and a more truly American road to peace, and 
that this road would be blocked by the introduction of universal mili- 
tary training and service in the United States. 

Universal and compulsory military training must by its essential 
nature enhance the absolute sovereign power of the State, both with- 
in our borders, in the universal military jurisdiction of the State over 
the country’s youth for two crucial years in their development, and 
outside our borders in the increased emphasis on egety military 
objectives. 

Sovereign power, historically, was the attribute of the absolute 
monarchial will. It gave features to the monarch, both in theory— 
as in Hobbe’s Leviathan—and in practice, which are diametrically 
opposed to democracy, namely: (1) unlimited power, (2) exc lusive 
judgment of good and evil, (3) disregard for individual conscience 
and the feeling of sin, (4) seabction from civil law, (5) right of 
seizure of all property, (6) concentration of all powers, legislative, 
judicial, and executive. 

The Armed Forces are the enforcement agency of the sovereign 
national will, It is natural and indeed necessary that we should find 
in their organization the six features enumerated. The power of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force must, of course, be as unlimited and 
overpowering as possible. The individual soldier is not to follow 
his own judgment as to what is good and what is evil, but this de- 
cision is entirely up to his superiors; he has to follow orders. His 
conscience, once he is a member of the Military Establishment is a 
liability rather than an asset and he is the better soldier the more 

capable he is in action, for the sake of which the Military Estab- 
lishment is organized, to disregard the voice of his conscience and do 
what in the civilian status would be regarded not only as sin but as 
crime. The military in war is beyond civil law, there is no property 
that is beyond its grip, and in military law the Military Establishment 
is law giver, judge and executive all in one. All the features of the 
absolute sovereign are contained, and must be contained, within the or- 
ganization of the Armed Forces. By its very nature, as the enforce- 
ment agency of the national will, a military agency must have the 
features of sovereign absolute authority. 

This does not in any way disparage the job of education in principles 
of democracy done within the Ar med Forces. But louder than words 
speak deeds and the environment in which the person lives. While 
the words speak democracy the environment speaks absolute sover- 
eignty, and must do so, for otherwise the Army would not be a good 
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army. It is based on power, its motto in every movement is power, 
it is power and the use of power that the young person must be trained 
in—and it is power the totalitarians feed on. In putting every single 
young American through this training of and for power you radically 
change the whole complexion of American democracy. 

Finally, and equally important, the thought process basing our 
security on physical power is unrealistic and incapable of bringing 
security. The guaranty of security is the friendship of the world’s 
peoples. Already the reservoir of good will which America possessed 
throughout the world when Wendell Willkie made his world tour, is 
running dry. Even our friends see themselves wanted by us not so 
much as friends but as soldiers. As Jean-Paul Sartre, one of the 
most influential Frenchmen, a friend of America, wrote in a recent 
article directed to America—*The moment that you cease to regard us 
as soldiers you will rediscover us as friends.” ‘These people feel that 
we are not interested in friends but in manpower, and they are not 
interested in being used as tools of power politics. I know Europe, 
I have lived there half my life, for several years in each of the western 
countries. Conditions being as they are now, neither France nor 
Germany nor Italy, nor, for that matter, the soldiers of Spain, will 
fight, and I mean fight with dedication of body and soul for a cause 
they deeply feel, when Russia marches—and I do not even think of 
the poor showing of Franco’s Spanish Brigade in Hitler’s war against 
Russia. I think of the present conditions of these countries. There 
will be some token resistance—and no more. The whole policy of 
primarily military containment of Russia is, in my opinion, futile. 
The billions and billions of our tax dollars sent in military equipment 
to western Europe would, in case of war, fall into the hands of the 
Russians. 

The only solution is to build peace rather than war. Rather than 
building up primarily and relying exclusively on the specious and 
spurious military preparedness of ourselves and of the people over- 
seas, let us build up both here and abroad a spirit of enthusiasm ‘for 
democracy. 

Instead of staking everything on our military might in the hope of 
winning a war—a hope we all know is futile in the age of atom bombs, 
bacterial warfare, schnorkels and robots—let us concentrate on win- 
ning the hearts of people all over the world. Let us annihilate our 
enemies, these potential soldiers, by making friends out of them. Let 
us put the entire strength of this Nation behind the point 4 program, 
behind the economic, social and cultural programs of the United 
Nations, just as we are now putting the entire strength of this Nation 
behind the United Nation’s war program. In this way and in this 
way alone, would we bring about peace and rid the world of totalitar- 
ianism. In this way we would win the hearts and minds of the 
world’s subjected people, including the Russian. For, as Churchill 
rightly said, in his speech in Fulton, Mo., the dictatorships, particu- 
larly Russia, fear our friendhsip more than our hate—our friendship, 
namely, for their subjected peoples. 

Such a positive program would make America secure—secure that 
is, in the love of the peoples of the world. There is no other security. 
The proposed amendment is the very opposite of what this country 
and the world need. It concentrates not on the abundant life which 
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could be America’s gift to the world, but on a Spartan life of discipline, 
privation, and force. Instead of concentrating the energies of Ameri- 
can youth on the thrilling adventures of the future, it gives them the 
means of death and dealing death. What the hour demands is bold 
and dynamic pioneering. The world is full of risks and opportunities 
and American enterprise has always been proud of its audacity and 
success In taking risk and grasping opportunity. Let us then risk 
peace. Let us gamble on the good will of all the earth’s men and 
women. Let our defense establishment remain a secondary, not a 
primary activity, and let us concentrate as our primary activity, on 
the opportunities of building peace. In this way alone will America 
fulfill her promise to mankind. 

If you see your role in the narrow light of military preparedness, 
there is no reason why you should not report for universal military 
training and service. But if you see your role in the light of the 
future, of the unique opportunity of America in the world today, and 
the security of this country in the security of men and women all over 
the earth, then you should report against universal military training. 
You should prepare to direct our youth toward the vast enterprises of 
peace that lie before us. 

Let me conclude by quoting from an editorial in the Columbus, 
Ohio, Evening Dispatch, the city’s leading nswepaper, of January 
28, 1951: . 

In the crusade for universal military service * * * the issue of man- 
power is * * * beside the point. The issue is far greater than this, and 
involves deeply our historical and traditional concepts of political independence 
and individual morality. Universal conscription—and that is what UMT amounts 
to—is an instrument of despotism; its primary use in times past has been for 
political indoctrination and often political misdirection of the young. The 
extreme danger of its use in America is still what the extreme danger of its 
use is and has been in the military dynasties of Europe. 

Universal military service would at once result in the creation of a great, 
smothering bureaucracy * * * 

The universal military training proposals represent a basic departure from 
American tradition, and as such are not to be taken lightly or as a matter of 
course, We cannot resort to the methods of militaristic Germany or imperial 
Russia and hope to retain our unique and valuable advantages of individual 
thinking and independence. 

The second is the report to be submitted by the Department of Pub- 
lic Affairs of the Ohio Council of Churches for adoption to the Ohio 
Pastors’ Convention next Monday. I quote some of the considerations : 

1. No crisis should ever betray us into handing our country over to 
the military; 

Historically, the militarization of a nation has not resulted 
security, but rather has tended to draw such nations into wars: 

The way of militarization, armaments, and war almost inevitably 
ends in the totalitarian state; 

rhe retention of civilian control in our American life is a pri- 
mary condition for the keeping and extension of our democracy; 

. It is a disastrous illusion when the military mind believes that 
the world can be seared into peace; 

War is not only morally wrong but, in this day of atomic and 
biological weapons, is completely futile and suicidal with no victor Vv 
possible to anyone; 

7. The only way to effectively deal with communism is to adopt 
policies and pursue methods which will win the masses of the world 
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away from communism through satisfying and fulfilling their legiti- 
mate political and economic aspirations better than communism will 
or can. 
I close with the following resolution, passed by the 2,400 pastors of 
the Ohio Pastors’ Convention unanimously for over five consecutive 
years: 


Whereas universal military training is an obsolete method of national defense 
in an atomic age, an unnecessary tax burden, a denial of good faith in the efforts 
of the United Nations working in the direction of world disarmament, and a 
betrayal of the American democratic tradition ; 

And whereas universal military training is morally and spiritually destructive 
by removing immature youth from the shelter of home, church, and school, often 
exposing them to unusual temptation; 

And whereas universal military training tends toward social harm by exalting 
the military point of view, by restricting freedom of conscience and initiative 
and lifting the will of government above the will of God; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Ohio Pastors’ Convention go on record as opposing any 
form of compulsory military training. 


Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Hartman. The com- 
mittee appreciates } your coming here to express your Vv iews, 

Our next witness is Rocco B. Bunino, vice president, National Li- 
censed Beverage Association. 

Will you come forward, please? 


STATEMENT OF ROCCO B. BUNINO, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
LICENSED BEVERAGE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Buntno. With your kind permission, Mr. Chairman, realizing 
that time is of the essence I will skip reading my prepared statement 
and just touch on some of the highlights and get it over with as 
quickly as possible. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will be very glad to place your 
full prepared statement in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Bunino is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL LICENSED BEVERAGE ASSOCIATION 


To the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Forces, United 
States Senate: 


The National Licensed Beverage Association is a national trade association 
of owners of restaurants, taverns, and cabarets. Membership in the association 
is held through various State and local associations, the names of which are 
appended to this statement. 

The National Licensed Beverage Association first asked to be heard by the 
committee before the writing of the proposed substitute for Senate No. 1. We 
object to a provision in the original bill which is not included in the substitute, 
but, because there has been previous testimony favoring the principle involved 
in this provision, the association desires to speak in opposition to the general 
idea of including such a provision in any law to be enacted. 

The provision in the original bil! to which we object is subsection (b) of 
section 123, which appears on page 19 of the draft as follows: 

“No person, corporation, partnership, or association or agency shall know- 
ingly sell, give, or in any way supply any intoxicating liquors to any member 
in the National Security Training Corps on active training duty. Any person, 
corporation, partnership, or association or agency violating any of the provi- 
sions of this section shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or imprison- 
ment of not more than twelve months, or both.” 

It must be made clear at the beginning that we do not oppose adequate re 
strictions on the sale of intoxicating liquors to minors. We, as an association 
and as individual retailers, are doing everything possible to foster in the var- 
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ious States an aggressive and enlightened program for the enforcement of 
existing laws which prohibit the sale of intoxicating beverages to minors. 

Except for certain phases of liquor control with regard to purity, labeling, 
and taxation, the control of intoxicating beverages has, by the twenty-first 
amendment, been placed in the hands of the States. Acting under this specific 
authority, all of the States with two exceptions have made it uniawful to sell 
intoxicating beverages to persons under 21 years of age. The association which 
I represent and the 28 local associations which comprise its membership are ac- 
tively cooperating with the various States in their enforcement programs. At 
the recent national convention of this association held in the city of Washing- 
ton, a substantial part of the program was devoted to an exchange of ideas as 
to how we, as retailers, can better cooperate with the authorities in the various 
States in eliminating sales to minors. Further, as a member group of licensed 
beverage industries, we are cooperating with the area disciplinary boards of the 
armed services to prevent sales to minors in uniform, and to solve other prob- 
lems that arise in connection with the retail sale of intoxicating heverages, 

With adequate State laws in existence, there is no necessity for further legis- 
lation as regards sales to minors. Since the problem is now one of enforcement, 
the need is for aids to that end rather than new laws. 

The problem is one of minor identification. One of the useful aids in prevent- 
ing sales to male minors generally has been the selective-service cards carried by 
registrants. About 244 years ago we met with Selective Service officials and asked 
that when the draft identification card was made up that it show the holder's date 
of birth. These cards have been extremely helpful to us in identifying civilian 
male minors, and we find the new service identification cards to be just as 
helpful. The service identification card also shows the date of birth. We are 
informed that the tremendous job of issuing these cards to all service personnel 
has not heen completed, but if such cards could be issued to all minor service 
personnel immediately upon their induction into training the enforcement of 
existing State laws would be made easier. 

We oppose such provisions as the one contained in the original bill, therefore, 
because it is an unnecessary duplication of laws already in force. We oppose 
it in the form in which it appeared in the original bill because in that form 
it would in some instances apply to service personnel over 21 years of age. Under 
that bill, persons over 21 years of age would have been included in the training 
corps (1) in instances in which they were outside the country during the normal 
period of training, but either returned or came to this country before their 
twenty-sixth birthday: and (2) in instances in which they were exempt from 
trainingsunder the bill by reason of membership in the National Guard or Re- 
serves but failed to complete their enlistment and would thus be liable for train- 
ing as a member of the National Security Training Corps. 

Although this situation would not affect great numbers of persons, it illus- 
trates the difficulty of writing a special prohibition law for a limited class. We 
oppose such a provision in any selective-service law where its effect is such that 
we, as licensed retailers, cannot give intelligent enforcement assistance to proper 
authority. Any law that would make sales to persons over 21 years of age un- 
lawful would be impossible for retailers to enforce because there would be no 
practical way in which the individual could be identified as a trainee. Dis- 
tinctive insignia would not help, since it can be removed and, as we understand, 
it is possible now for service personnel to wear civilian dress while off duty. 

The retail segment of the alcoholic-beverage industry does not want minors 
for customers. We propose to assist property authority in every possible way 
to see that sales are not made to such persons. We do ask, however, that the 
new law which is to augment our Armed Forces not set up a classification of 
persons to whom it is illegal to sell if there is no practicable or reasonable way in 
which members of such classification can be identified ; and, since the individual 
States now prohibit sales of intoxicating liquors to minors, we submit that no 
further legislation in this regard is necessary. 


AFFILIATES OF NATIONAL LICENSED BEVERAGE ASSOCIATION 


Arizona Retail Liquors Dealers’ Association 
Associated Tavern Owners of Brooklyn, Ine. 
Associated Tavern Owners of Utah, Ine. 
Buckeye Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
California Tavern Association 

Cass County Liquor Dealers of Fargo, N. Dak. 
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Central and Northern California Tavern Association 
Chicago Tavern Owners’ Association 

Hawkeye National Beverage Association 

Illinois State Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
Illinois Tavern Owners’ Association 

Indiana Retail Alcoholic Beverage Association, Inc. 
Maryland State Licensed Beverage Association, Inc. 
Massachusetts Retail Liquor Dealers’ Board of Trade 
Michigan Table-Top Licensees’ Congress 

Minnesota Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
Montana Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
Nebraska Beer and Liquor Retailers’ Association 
New York State Restaurant Liquor Dealers’ Association 
North Dakota Beverage Dealers Association 
Philadelphia Retail Liquor Dealers’ Association 
Philadelphia Tavern Association 

Restaurant Beverage Retailers of Washington, D. C. 
Rhode Island Retail Liquor Dealers’ Board of Trade 
South Dakota Liquor Dealers’ Association 

Tavern League of Wisconsin, Inc. 

United Licensed Beverage Association of New Jersey 
Wisconsin Tavern Keepers’ Association 

Mr. Bunitno. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am 
a licensee. I live in Blairstown, N. J. I represent here today the 
National Licensed Beverage Association, a national trade association 
of restaurants, taverns, and hotels, of which I am a vice president. I 
have here a statement which I have handed in for filing with the com- 
mittee which expresses the ideas of my association. 

At the outset, let me say that we are not opposing restriction of 
sales to minors. As a matter of fact, our industry, as a whole, is on 
record as doing everything within its power to cooperate with the 
controlling forces and legislatures w herever necessary to proceed along 
the line of good control “of sales to minors. State laws are now ade- 
quate in all except two of the States, covering the sale of alcohol to 
minors. , 

I am fully convinced that if you will check the record you will find 
that the sales to minors is not the problem that some people would try 
to make it appear. The problem is not more laws; the problem 1s 
enforcement and cooperation on the part of everyone concerned. 
Good enforcement will certainly remedy any condition that same may 
feel is unpleasant at the present time. 

Enforcement requires mainly identification, such as draft cards, 
service identification cards, both of which show the date of birth. 

It is almost impossible, when a man comes to an establishment to 
buy anything you have to sell, for you to decide just what is his age, 
particularly if it is a doubtful case. Therefore, the practice that has 
been started—and I understand the problem is so large and compli- 
cated that they have not gotten around to all of the servicemen, but 
if we had distribution of a card showing the date of birth of every 
inductee, I am sure there would be no problem in sale to minors in the 
armed services. 

experience in New Jersey has mee definitely that sales to minors 
is a very minor problem. In the year 1947-48 there were only 96 
minor problems in New aa ; 1948-49, 85; 1949-50, 50 out of a 
total of a little better than 12,000 outlets, and not all of those were 
penalized or decided guilty, proving that the sale to minors is a very 
definitely minor problem that someone has blown up to major propor- 
tions. 
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I might say this: That in our recent convention in Washington we 
had quite a few discussions with the various controlling groups rep- 
resenting the controlling agencies in the various States. 

In conclusion, I want to say that the retail segment of the alco- 
holic-beverage industry does not even want minors for customers. We 
propose to assist proper authority in every possible way to see that 
sales are not made to such persons. We do ask, however, that the 
new law which is to augment our Armed Forces not set up a classifi- 
cation of persons to whom it is illegal to sell if there is no practicable 
or reasonable way in which members of such classification can be 
identified; and, since the individual States now prohibit sales of in- 
toxicating liquors to minors, we submit that no further legislation in 
this regard is necessary. 

I thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you. 

Is Mr. Cecil Thomas, American Friends Service Committee present 
in the committee room ? 

(No response.) 

Senator Jounson, Mrs. Thalia D. Thomas, Landover Hills, Md. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. THALIA D. THOMAS, LANDOVER HILLS, MD. 


Mrs. Tomas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
am Thalia Thomas, mother. Allow me to thank you for granting me 
this opportunity to appear before you. 

I am not here as an expert but as an ordinary, average, alarmed 
mother. The old adage “all is fair in love and war” still holds today. 


I love my country and I love my children. Since we are at war and 
my son will soon be subject to call, I feel free to offer what I think 
is “fair” in the way of honest opposition to the present universal 
military training proposal. In particular, I am opposed to the Gen- 
eral Marshall-Anna Rosenberg policy of drafting 18-year-olds for 
6 to 7 years. 

As Mrs. Rosenberg said in her testimony before this committee 
on January 10: “I am not one who feels a few weeks behind a desk 
makes me an expert on everything.” I agree with Mrs. Rosenberg; 
it makes her an expert on nothing, if we are to judge from the results 
obtained in the field of peace by the administration during their 18 
years of continuous power. 

While I speak only for myself, the sum and substance of this 
statement is the thinking of many mothers. 

A fortunate thing for the Members of Congress is that most of 
the mothers of the country have not had time to follow government 
closely. If they did, there would be the greatest epidemic of “one- 
term-itis” in the history of official Washington. 

I have lived here all of my life, but have been so busy earning a 
living for my family that only since June have I paid close attention 
to the acts of our public officials. I have been a devout internationalist, 
but as of today I do not know what Iam. I am sure of one thing, 
however, and that is that I am tired of reading statements and listen- 
ing to advice of so-called experts. 

I have become so confused in trying to figure what our foreign 
policy is that I am in a state of prostration. I am ready to follow 
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the first ray of light that will allow me to get a good night’s sleep 
and digest a decent meal. 

I am mainly against the drafting of 18-year-olds because I do not 
have confidence in our leadership. I do not believe that most of the 
so-called expert advisers in Government know much more about what 
they are doing than the 18-year-olds whom they will soon be sending 
to war. 

Mrs. Rosenberg further said: 

I went overseas on two official missions among the troops in the last war. 
I saw youth of 18 in this crucible of mud and blood. I say to you, gentlemen, 


and through you, to the parents of America, they need not fear that the induction 
of their sons in a program based in equality of service will corrupt or debase them. 


Again Mrs. Rosenberg shows that pathetic reasoning of some of our 
so-called experts. How can boys fighting for their lives in a “crucible 
of mud and blood” have time to become corrupt and debase. Isn’t 
this colorful description of our boys in World War II a perfect picture 
to make mothers indorse universal military training ? 

When things are going well, the administration takes full credit. 
When things are going bad, they get down on their knees and pray for 
a “goat.” For example, about 9 months ago, Mr. Truman, after a long 
vacation in Florida, told newspapermen the Nation had attained ree- 
ord prosperity during his 5 years as President and that he intended 
to take full credit for it. A few days later, he said, there was not 
reason to fear that the cold war would turn hot. On June 1, 1950, he 
said, the world was closer to peace than at any time since he had been 
in the White House. The Korean war began about 4 weeks later, and 
the search for a goat was on. One administration Senator said: 

There has been some terrible fumbling in Korea. General MacArthur is partly 
responsible— 


et cetera. 

I do not know who was responsible for the Korean debacle, but it 
must go beyond our recent reverses. The mothers of this country do 
not want excuses. They want answers. Why are we in Korea? What 
is our foreign policy? What are we to expect from our allies? How 
did we lose China to the Communists? Why did our policy makers 
think Russia was peaceful and friendly and that we could do business 
with her? Who helped the Russians get a foothold in Korea? How 
is it that UN has given so little help in Korea? Why are 47 percent 
of the boys fighting there Americans, 43 percent South Koreans, and 
only 11 percent from all other nations Why don’t we let the Chinese 
Nationalists help us fight in Korea or attack the mainland of China, 
so the Chinese Reds will have to leave Korea? Why are our Allied 
signers of the Atlantic Pact refusing to join us in declaring Red 
China the aggressor? On how many fronts do we intend to fight 
should Russia decide to start a full-scale war in the Far East, Europe, 
and other points at the same time? 

These are just a few of the many questions to which mothers have 
not had satisfactory explanations. 

Needless to say, [ am disillusioned after all of the lofty arguments 
made for the establishment of United Nations and the drawing of the 
Atlantic Pact agreements. 


aan 2 bee ot 2 
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In further testimony Mrs. Rosenberg stated, and I quote again: 

We did not confine ourselves to the wisdons we could find in the Pentagon in 
drafting this program. We drew on the thinking of men of wide experience in 
this field like General Hershey. We gave consideration to the many suggestions 
and objections put forward by organizations and individuals over the years in 
which proposals of this kind have been discussed. We tried to incorporate the 
best ideas of all other agencies of Government and of outstanding citizens from 
every walk of life. * * * 

I note that Mrs. Rosenberg named General Hershey as one of the 
sources contacted for information in drawing her plan. She does not 
by name, however, identify these other groups and individuals from 
whom she took suggestions. I am interested in these organizations 
and persons, because I remember so well that over the years, of 
which Mrs. Rosenberg pean such men as Alger Hiss, Michael Lee, 
William Remington, and others of their ilk were giving expert advice 
to our Government officials. 

On December 9, 1950, a troop transport was sabotaged in Seattle, 
Wash. On January 17, 1951, on the other side of the United States 
in Baltimore, Md., a fire on the docks caused a loss of over $25,000,- 
000. But, of more importance, the pier was used for shipping hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of ammunition through the port of Balti- 
more to the war zone.’ Could we stop a general wave of sabotage 
should it begin ? 

Now let us deal with another phase of blundering in Government 
which does not inspire public confidence. Why, after telling us many 
times daily through the press and radio of the tremendous sacrifices 
we must make, does the Government not do something about the 
exorbitant rise in the cost of living? On July 26, 1950, 6 months ago, 
Mr. Bernard Baruch told the Senate Banking Committee that volun- 
tary controls cannot possibly be adequate. Now, 6 months later, Mr. 
Wilson says they will not work and thus agrees with Mr. Baruch’s ex- 
perienced advice. Can we have confidence in our officials when state- 
ments like this appear in our papers‘! “Today the defense agencies 
are stuffed—not staffed—with the discards from the old-line agen- 
cies * * *” Ts Mr. Truman, in this emergency, going to give up 
his $50,000 nontaxable salary plus the expensive planes, yachts, auto- 
mobiles, trains, and so forth, which he uses at taxpayers’ expense ? 

Why are our allies still shipping strategic war materials to Russia 
and Red China? Why do wounded Australians and British troops 
back from the front say there is something phoney about the UN 
retreat in Korea ? 

Do all of the officials in Washington believe as Selective Service Di- 
rector Gen. Lewis Hershey that: “What the Nation needs is killers 
for a war of survival?” ‘Would you have mothers rear their boys 
to be killers ? 

Is it true that Red troops are massing in Siberia in readiness for 
an attack on Alaska? If this is true, who will defend our own borders 
here in the United States if we send our boys to Asia, Europe, Tim- 
buktu, and other points of disturbance throughout the world? Is it 
true that we can be bombed, as Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief 
of the United States Air Force says, despite every known device? 
Why have we not been allowed to bomb the Red Chinese bases in 
Manchuria? Is our Air Force so effective that we have been killing 
from 7,000 to 10,000 Red soldiers weekly in Korea? If so, why do 
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the British doubt this? Aren’t they there so they can see what is 
going on? Why is it that, after all we have done for our allies, our 
foreign correspondents produce the following reports: “In Britain: 
‘United States prestige has suffered a serious blow, and Anglo-Amer- 
ican relations have been hurt.’ In France: ‘The decline in American 
prestige is little short of disastrous.’ In Italy: “The 30 percent of the 
Italian population that is sympathetic to communism already had 
such a low opinion of the United States that it could not grow worse. 
But even among the pro-American majority United States prestige, 
politically and militarily, has been severely damaged’.” 

Why do our allies now have only nine divisions ready for their 
defense in Western Europe? Why are we ignoring the offer of a mil- 
lion fighting men in Spain? 

These realities plague me, when all along I have been led to believe 
that the United Nations and the Atlantic Pact were to bring and 
maintain peace. These questions should all be debated thoroughly and 
settled by accurate blueprint before we subject our boys to the rigors 
and sacrifices of all-out universal military training. 

Regardless of what claims General Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg 
make for their plan, under it we will be educating and training these 
18-year-old children to do a man’s work, the ultimate aim being war. 

Can we successfully match Communist manpower when the Chinese 
have 6,000,000 boys reaching 18 each year while we have a little over 
1,000,000 ? 

A new profession of glorified panhandlers has grown up in Wash- 
ington during the last 18 years, known as Government experts. Many 
of these ladies and gentlemen, through publicity—much of it manu- 
factured by paid agents—are now being recognized as mental giants. 
God forgive that our boys must face the possibility of death, the horror 
of four-way amputation and many other atrocities they must suffer, 
with this kind of experts and ws astrels as advisors. 

The mess we are in is directly traceable to the theories of some of 
these full-grown quiz kids. Two wars in 10 years is a little too much 
and we should not be expected further to follow without questioning 
such inept leadership. 

The average mother is not interested in “protocol,” “commitments of 
honor,” “motive government,” and all the other high-sounding phrases 
and words used by these superintellects. We are at war. We want to 
get out of this inextricable web in which we find ourselves, with as 
few heartaches and sacrifices as possible. We want as much protection 
for our boys as human brain can conceive. 

Congress must again take the reins and stop thinking about beating 
their political opponents in the election of 1952 and get going on the 
big job of beating communism in 1951. The people 1 must remember 
that strength is not measured solely in factories, planes, and soldiers. 
A nation’s strength also depends on what it does for its children. 

If our leaders expect us to follow the old Swedish proverb they 
recommend, “Fear less, hope more; eat less, chew more; whine less, 
breathe more; talk less, say more; hate less, love more.” they are going 
to have to do a much better job of governing than they have done up 
to now. 

As I said in the beginning, I am against universal military training. 
And I am not at all impressed by the arguments for it made by the 
so-called experts. 
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Under the proposed draft of 18-year-olds, we mothers are assured 
that our youngsters will not be sent to active ‘duty until they have had 
at least 4 months’ training—unless there is an “emergency.” What 
a consolation that is. First of all they are going to make killers of our 
children in 4 months—that is, if there is no “emergency”—but it seems 
to me that an emergency can ‘be pulled out of a hat any time it is con- 
venient to cover someone’s blunders. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Thomas. We ap- 
preciate you presenting your viewpoint, and I am sure the committee 
will carefully consider what you have said. 

Our next witness is Mrs. William L. Slagle of Dayton, Ohio. The 
chairman would like to say, concerning Mrs. Slagle, that we have re- 
ceived many wires and communic ations regarding her testimony and 
expressing approval in advance of what you have to s say, Mrs. Slagle. 
We are very interested in hearing you. 

Mrs, Stacie. Thank you, Mr. “Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Mrs. Slagle, you may proceed with your pre- 
pared statement. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM L. SLAGLE, DAYTON, OHIO 


Mrs. Siacir. Mr. Chairman and members of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee on Armed Services, and friends, I consider it a signal 
honor to appear before you and I wish to thank you, from the bottom 
of my heart, for giving a mother the opportunity to express her point 
of view relative to lowering the draft age, military training, and the 
sacrifice of educational advantages—subjects so vital to all of us. 


Relative to lowering the draft age to include 18-year-old boys—I 
am very much opposed to the conscription of 18-year-olds and the 
sending of them all over the world. Surely, our country is not in 
such dire straits that we need to conscript our babies for a global 
crusade comparable to the children’s crusade of the Middle Ages. 
Certainly, 1 18- year-old boys should not have the mistakes of incom- 
petent people placed like millstones about their necks and should not 
such dire straits that we need to constript out babies for a global 
crusade comporable to the Children’s Crusade of the Middle Ages. 
Certainly, 18-year-old boys should not have the mistakes of incomp- 
etent people placed like millstones about their necks and should not be 
asked to face the endlessness of death because of these mistakes. 

If we must have military service for such young boys, this military 
service should be coordinated with an educational program. This 
Nation is outstanding among the nations of the world in its attempt to 
educate all the children of all the people. Our boys have been reared 
from babyhood in the expectation of making something outstand- 
ingly useful of their lives. Their studies and associations have been 
carefully supervised with such expectations in mind. After drifting 
about the world in the Armed Forces for 27 months, not to mention 
freedom from studies, their entire point of view will undoubtedly 
be changed. They may consider themselves too old to embark upon 
strenuous educational programs. Today, parents are hopefully plan- 
ning to send their sons to college, although they are constantly haunted 
by the dreadful fear these sons will be | snatched away only to die in 
some roadside ditch in Korea, the wastes of Siberia, or in some other 
God-forsaken place, and—for what? Certainly, no one can object to 
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the boys being trained to defend their own country; but, gentlemen, 
this training ‘should be to defend their own country, and no other. 
Are there no young men in foreign lands who can be trained to de- 
fend their respective nations ? 

According to most parents, the ideal way to train boys to defend 
their country would be to allow them to attend college during the 
school year. Then, during the summer vacations send them to a train- 
ing camp. They could be made subject to call during the school year, 
if all-out war should come. However, if military training must be 
instituted during the entire year, a students’ army training program 
should be set up. Forgive me, gentlemen, for injecting personal ex- 
parent into this statement. My own two sons attend Culver Mili- 
tary Academy during the summer months. They are members of 
a group known as the Culver Summer Naval School, a sort of glorified 
summer camp. By the end of 8 weeks, even my 14-year-old had earned 
his sharpshooter’s certificate, signed by the proper Government of- 
ficial, and seven additional bars were added to his medal for expert 
marksmanship. At the end of 8 weeks, those boys are able to put 
on garrison parades comparable in formation and precision of move- 
ment to the same type of drill in which cadets are trained at West 
Point. They are taught military discipline in 8 weeks, and_in- 
doctrinated in seamanship. If all of this can be accomplished in 8 
weeks, with boys ranging in ages from 14 to 18, just why is it neces- 
sary to take 27 ‘months out of their lives duri ing the period when they 
should be securing their educations? 

This country will need educated men in the future, gentlemen, just 
as certainly as military men think they need so much potential cannon 
fodder today. If we deprive our sons of an education we shall be 
playing directly into the hands of those who wish to socialize the 
United States. I wish to quote an excerpt from an article written by 
Dr. Ernest Hahne, president of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and 
published in the Dayton Daily News for Monday, January 1, 1951. I 
quote : 

Let each college man be a part of the Armed Forces and let him be subject to 
miiltary discipline and drill, but let us train him also for his responsibilities 
after the war. It is not winning wars that has been our problem. The tragedy 
is we have been losing the peace. It takes brains and strategy to win a war and 
it takes just as mucb brains and strategy to win the peace. 

End of quotation. 

As for the teen-age boys themselves, they feel that their only destiny 
is death upon the battlefields. They talk about all this among them- 
selves and come home moody and depressed. Their interest in studies 
has waned. They seem to take the attitude: “Better let me have the 

car tonight, Mother. The Army will take me soon and everything will 
be over for me. What do you suppose will happen to me?” Then 
comes the old stock answer? “Of course, nothing will happen to you, 
son. Let’s just forget it.” 

Along with many other parents, I greatly resent the remarks of 
General Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg relative to 18- year-olds making 
the “best combat troops and being the least expensive to the Govern- 
ment.” Of course they will make the best combat troops. They are 
filled with the good old high school football spirit which would cause 
them to be willing to sacrifice life and limb for the glory of the school. 
They may be “cheap” in sheer numbers and in dollars and cents to 
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General Marshall and Mrs, Rosenberg, but they are the most precious 
possessions of countless American parents. Such remarks, by people 
in high positions, are extremely heartbreaking, to say the least. I 
know how desperate parents are these days, gentlemen, because I 
am one of them—hoping against hope that something will happen 
for the good of our beloved country, and our boys will not be thrown 
to the wolves. 

Gentlemen, I wish to beg and plead with you to search your own 
souls and try to think what you would do and what you would wish 
if your own sons were facing induction at 18. Perhaps we should 
reverse our engines a bit and evaluate ourselves before we plunge our 
children into the abyss. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your attention. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much Mrs. Slagle. 

The committee appreciates you coming all the way here from Ohio, 
to give us the benefit of your recommendations. 

As I said, before you appeared we had received numerous letters 
and wires about your statement. We are glad that you could be 
with us. 

Mrs. Stacie. Thank you, 

Senator Jounson. The next and final witness is Dr. Ruth Bleier. 
chairman, Maryland Committee for Peace. 

Dr. Bleier, we will be glad to hear from you. 

You have a prepared statement. We will be delighted to have you 
proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUTH BLEIER, CHAIRMAN, MARYLAND 
COMMITTEE FOR PEACE 


Dr. Bieter. Thank you. My testimony is going to be presented on 
behalf of the Maryland Committee for Peace and myself. In addi- 
tion, I would like to enter into the record a group of statements voic- 
ing the opposition to the proposed draft legislation, statements that 
were given to me to present to you by various Baltimore church and 
civic leaders, among whom are: Rev. F, E. Williar, pastor, North 
Baltimore Church of the Brethren; president, district board of the 
astern district of Maryland Church of the Brethren; Mrs. Daisy B. 
King, president, Ministers Wives Association. North Baltimore dis- 
trict; Mrs. John S. Connor, Baltimore housewife, mother of nine boys 
and one girl, who had seven sons in World War II including one who 
was 18; Rev. James W. H. Beale: Rev. R. J. Daniels; Rev. G. Custer 
Cromwell; Rev. J. R. Carter; Rev. J. Collins; Rev. F. Williams 

Senator Jounson. If you will, Dr. Bleier, supply those to the com- 
mittee; you may proceed with your statement. 

You may place that in the record. 

(The memorandum of statements referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENTS TO THE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOM MITTEF OF THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES 
COMMITTEE, IN OPPOSITION TO THE PROPOSED DRAFT oF 18-YEAR-OLDS 


Because of my lifetime peace position I am emphatic in my opposition to the 
drafting of 19-year-old boys into the military service. 
Rev. F. E. WILtrAr, 
Pastor, North Baltimore Church of the 
Brethren; President, District Board of the 
Fastern District of Maryland Church of the Brethren. 
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I hereby heartily disapprove of the legislation wherein our boys of 18 years 
of age will be drafted. 
(Mrs.) Datsy B. KING, 
President, Ministers Wives Association, North Baltimore District. 


I made up my mind that if we ever had another war, I would strongly oppose 
the drafting of 18-year-olds—even though I have none that age now. My young- 
est son is 22 and in the Army. I think it is pathetic to take these young boys 
who still need the guidance of their parents. 

Mrs. Joun 8S. CONNOR, 


Baltimore housewife, mother of nine boys and one girl, who had seven 
sons in World War II, including one who was 18. 


We oppose the draft of 18-year-olds. Preparing for war will not bring us one 
step closer to peace. Armaments races have never led to anything but war. The 
policy of concentrating all of our efforts on war preparations violates the 
Sermon on the Mount which preaches: “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” We will not be acting in the spirit of the 
Prince of Peace by training our young men to kill and be killed. 


Rey. James W. H. Beale, Rev. R. J. Daniels, Rey. G. Custer Cromwell, 
Rev, J. R. Carter, Rev. J. Collins, Rev. F. Williams, Rev. C. McCormack, 
Rey. E. C. Molleman, Rev. Hiram Smith, ae Frank J. an Rev. R. W. 
Tolson, Rey. Walter M. Warner, Rey. H. Sioote, Rev. Bb. La Grange, 
Rev. D. Foster, Rev. E. L. Smith, Rev. Nathaniel Wicks, ae Ek. Tompkins, 
Rev. M. C. Field, Rev. W. H. Taylor, Rev. B. Wilford, Rev. Matthew Wilker- 
son, Rey. J. S. Taylor, Rev. V. T. Williams. 

Dr. Bieter. I am opposed to the proposed draft of 18-year-olds as 
a violation of the American tradition of freedom from militarization, 
as a threat to the security of our country and its people, and as a 
certain step in the direction of war. UMS cannot bring us one step 
closer to peace. 

As the chairman of the Maryland Committee for Peace, I speak in 
behalf of 50,000 Baltimoreans who signed our peace ballot calling for 
the outlawing of atomic weapons and United States-U.S. S. R. negotia- 
tions. I speak for the 1,500 more who signed an open letter asking 
affirmative answers from our Government and that of the Soviet Union 
to these same crucial questions. I speak for additional thousands who 
have joined with our committee in signing postcards to President Tru- 
man calling for peaceful negotiations and an end to the fighting in 
Korea. 

As a Baltimore citizen, I speak for 1,200 people who in the course 
of one week end signed an advertisement opposing the draft of 18-year- 
olds, demanding that our boys be brought home from Korea, and sup- 
pee the W herry amendment. Though this ad was refused by the 

saltimore daily newspapers, 5,000 postcards and messages were sent 
to Congressmen in support of this program. 

As a woman, I voice the burning desire of millions of wives and 
mothers who refuse to stand by idly and see again the slaughter of 
those they love. As a physician, I want to see the development of 
healthy minds in healthy bodies, something that can happen only in 

. free society that provides adequate educ ‘ational, medical, housing, 
oth job opportunities for all of its people and not the destruction 
and regimentation that war preparations and war inevitably mean. 

The drafting of 18-year-olds must be defeated as a measure that is, 
in the real sense of the term, an un-American act. It violates the 
long tradition of freedom from compulsory military training which 
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for so long has made our country a haven for the millions fleeing a 
Europe ridden by militarism. In 1947, Brigadier General Holdr idge 
warned: “The situation dreaded by our founding fathers—military 
domination of the civilian population—is rapidly developing.” In 
1951 the hour is late but not yet too late to uphold our proud tradition. 

UMS will strip our country of its generations of the future—make 
our young men expendables on the altar of war. At the crucial age 
of their life, when they should be in school, at work, planning their 
lives to be fruitful and productive, they would be subject to the empty 
life of barracks and drill field, geared to produce, in General Hershey's 
words “a generation of killers.” 

The injustice of compulsory military service would fall doubly hard 
on Negro youth, who would be offered Jim Crow Army life instead 
of the education and job opportunities they are now denied and which 
a free country should provide for all of its citizens. Could not those 
billions going for war plans be far more profitably spent to end the 
inequality that denies to Negro young men the fulfillment of their 
potentialities and to our country the still greater contribution they 
can make to it ¢ 

But, it is said, we must accept these perhaps regrettable but neverthe- 
less unavoidable consequences, in order to secure our country against 
aggression. 

The idea is supposed to be “peace through strength.” It is said in 
justification of war planning that Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union 
are the same. But, as Kenneth Y ounger, former Minister of State 
for Foreign Affairs and former United Nations delegate of Great Brit- 
ain stated of the Soviet Union: 

Unlike Nazi Germany or Japan, it has no craving for new living space. There 
are endless outlets to be found at home for the energies of its young people, and 
compared with most nations, it has to seek relatively few raw materials out- 
side its borders (New York Times, October 17, 1950). 


Harrison Salisbury, Moscow correspondent for the Times, goes on 
to point out: 


There appears to be no segment of the Soviet public that desires war * * * 
I have heard of no Russian who in private conversation or publicly has suggested 
that the Soviet Union should wage a “preventive war” against the United States, 
or who has proposed using the force of Soviet arms to produce revolution in 
the United States, or, for that matter, in Western Europe * * * (October 
14, 1950). 


Ambassador Kirk himself has recently reported that there are no 
signs of the conversion of Soviet economy to a war footing. Finally, 
Robert A. Taft, a member of this very Senate, stated: 


I do not myself see any conclusive evidence that the Russians intend to start 
a war with the United States. 

Thus, the whole fabric of justification for drafting of 18-year-old 
boys is seen to collapse for lack of facts to back it up. 

In the Far East, where much of our attention is focused today, no 
solution to the crisis can come from UMS and the creation of huge 
armies. Basic to any solution of Asiatic problems, is a recognition 
of the right of colonial peoples to determine their own future, a right 
which the American people so valiantly established for themselves 
175 years ago. As Mr. Nehru has observed : 

The strongest urge in Asia today is the anticolonial urge * * * remnants 
of colonialism must be completely ended. 
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Just 2 days ago he warned of the disastrous results that would follow 
from a continued “reluctance and hesitation to accept the great change 
that has come over Asia.” Peace will not be won by following the 
jingoist mentality of a General MacArthur who calls for giving a 

‘bloody nose” to China or of a General O'Donnell who would seek to 
apply the “lash” to the backs of 475,000,000 people of China, nor will 
it be won by vainly trying to turn back the clock of history. As 
Walter Lippmann stated : 

The facts of life are the facts of life, and wishing, hoping, preferring, crying out 
against them, will not alter the facts of life (Washington Post, January 8, 1951). 

Peace in Asia, as peace elsewhere, can be based only upon negotia- 
tions between nations, necessarily including new China. 

UMS cannot bring us one step closer to peace, but as one more aspect 
of the militarization and rearmaments program now under way, will 
take us even more rapidly down the path to world war. History 
should by now have taught us that armaments races lead inevitably to 
war. Our national security rests upon the bedrock of peace and can 
only be achieved through negotiations between nations, conducted 
with mutual respect and confidence in the possibility of achieving 
peace. 

On January 24, Prime Minister Nehru called for a conference of 
major powers to discuss world problems— 
instead of talking at each other across thousands of miles * * *. It is clear 
that enough has been said on both sides for negotiation in a conference to be the 
next fruitful step. 

There is no alternative to this program of peaceful negotiations that 
will not mean death and destruction to most of the world. 

If we really mean what we say when we raise the slogan, “War is 
not inevitable,” then we must base our policy on the proposition that 
nations having different social and economic systems can and must 
live in peace. ~ We cannot believe that there can be any differences so 
great that mutual annihilation is our only solution. 

In closing I point to the grave and tremendous responsibility rest- 
ing upon this Congress, in particular upon the members of the Armed 
Services Committee. The over whelming desire of the American peo- 
ple for peace must guide you in your decision. You were elected to 
this Congress because the people hoped that you would help guide our 
country to peace and away from war. In order to fulfill the desire 
of the American people for peace, we call upon you to defeat the pro- 
posed draft legislation. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask just one question ? 

Senator JoHnson. Yes. 

Senator SauvronstaLy. Dr. Bleier, you do not agree with any of the 
policies the present administration is pursuing, do you, with relation 
to the security of this country ? 

Dr. Bieter. Well, I am not prepared to go into a full discussion of 
the entire program. I think that there has been some call for negotia- 
tion, which means meeting mutually at the same conference table. I 
think we have to really ‘find the way to peace this way, through 
negotiation. 

The opportunity has been offered to us. 

I have pointed out that the Maryland Committee for Peace at one 
point issued an open letter to our Government and to the Soviet Gov- 
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ernment asking those four questions which you probably read about. 
It was about that time that the Soviet Government answered “Yes” 

to those four questions, stating that they would be willing to meet at 
the conference to discuss negotiations, to outlaw atomic weapons, and 
have general disarmament, and I think it would be most appropriate 
for us to go ahead on such a basis. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you, Dr. Bleier. 

The committee still has many witnesses to be heard. I wonder if 
there are any witnesses who were scheduled for later hearings who are 
available now. 

Mr. Muper. Are any of the witnesses scheduled for Monday or 
Tuesday present in the room ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jounson. I hand to the reporter a letter from Mr. L. P. 
Hill, president, Shenandoah College, with attachment; a document 
entitled “A Suggested Plan for National Defense” from the American 
Association of Junior Colleges; a letter from Mrs. Agnes Waters 
of Washington, and a letter from Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, 
Tex., signed by Adolph C. Streng, who is writing as secretary-treas- 
urer, Texas Council of Chureh- Rel lated Colleges, all of which I ask be 
incorporated in the record at this point. 

The documents referred to are as follows:) 

SHENANDOAH COLLEGE, 
SHENANDOAH CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Dayton, Va., January 21, 1951. 
Hon. Harry F. Byrp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Enclosed is a plan for the training of 18-year-old boys approved 
by the American Association of Junior Colleges and the Virginia Junior Colleges. 

I believe this plan will save the taxpayers billions of dollars over a period of 
years, develop a reserve force of great strength, and permit some choice to the 
boy as to how he meets his military obligation. The small colleges represent 
billions of dollars in training sites, but if the military gets 18-year-olds their 
uext request will be for bigger and better training centers. 

Your consideration and referral of this plan to the proper committee will be 
appreciated, and I request that you use your influence to get a hearing on this 
plan to be presented by Dr. Jesse Bogue, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. 

I feel sure that before this emergency is over that people of this country will 
wish we had more Byrds in our Government. 

Respectfully yours, 
L. P. Hitz, President. 


FACILITIES OF VIRGINIA JUNIOR COLLEGES FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


(Data assembled from questionnaire submitted by L. P. Hill, representing 
Virginia Junior Colleges January 15, 1951) 


COLLEGES REPLYING 
Coeducational: 

Bluefield College 

Ferrum Junior College 

Norfolk Division—William and Mary 

Shenandoah College 

Virginia Theological Seminary and College 
Girls colleges: 

Fairfax Hall Junior College 

Marion College 

Stratford College 

Sullins College 
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Virginia Intermont 
Averett College 
1. Capacity of boarding facilities: Men, 500 ; women, 1,500. 
2. Maximum number who could be served meals: Men, 500; women, 1,500, 
(cafeteria service would increase capacity). 
3. Maximum infirmary capacity: Men, 60; women, 102. 
4. Gymnasia: Men, 6; floor space, 23,000 square feet. Women, 5; floor space, 
23,000 square feet). 
5. Reserve officers on faculties: Men, 35: women, 8. 
Offices available for military: 36 (floor space 8,700 square feet). 
Storage space for military equipment, 7,200 square feet. 
Facilities for specialized personnel : 
(a) ROTC, 3; maximum capacity, 2,000. 
(b) Band, 1; maximum capacity, 100. 
(c) Aviation mechanics 1; maximum capacity, 50. 
(d) Auto mechanics, 1; maximum capacity, 100. 
Electronics, 2; maximum capacity, 150. 
Machine shop, 1; maximum capacity, 25. 
(e) Business training: 
1. Typing: Men, 300: women, 375. 
2. Accounting: Men, 300; women, 400. 
3. Shorthand: Men, 200; women, 300. 
(f) Medical services: 
1. Medical secretarial, maximum capacity, 275. 
2. Medical technician, maximum capacity, 150. 
3. Prenursing, Maximum capacity 200. 
9. Miximum capacity of laboratory facilities: Biology, 350; chemistry, 400; 
physics, 150; engineering drawing, 150; surveying, 50. 
10. Shop facilities: Refrigeration, 25: welding, 25. 
11. Specialized talents of faculty members for defense work: 
(a) First aid instructors, 13. 
(b) Ration board work, 15. 
(c) Selective service work, 10. 
(d) Foreign languages translators: French, 11; German, 6; Spanish, 9; 
Japanese, 1; Russian, 1. 
The Virginia junior colleges have approved the plan for national defense 
as submitted by Jesse P. Bogue of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 


~ 


Poi< 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Washington 6, D. C. 


A SvuGGESTED PLAN For NATIONAL DEFENSE 
ASSUMPTIONS 


The suggested plan for national defense assumes the following points: 

1. The United States and the nations of the free world will be faced with a 
long-term contest of strength. Any plan, therefore, based on a short-term con 
test will be unrealistic. 

2. It may be expected that every able-bodied man of sound mind will be 
needed in a program of national defense, either in the military or the civilian 
activities. 

3. In order to maintain the military strength, it may be expected that every 
acceptable young man on reaching his eighteenth or nineteenth birthday will 
be required to take some form of military training and be subject to call in 
military service during the next 6 to 10 years of his life. 

4. The contest of strength will involve at least three main aspects: (a) 
ideological, (b) technoolgical, (¢c) military, either potential or actual. 

5. If the foregoing statement is correct, then national defense must take all 
three aspects of the contest into account. 

6. If the ideological, technological, and military aspects are taken into account! 
in national defense, education and military training must go hand in hand 
We cannot sacrifice one at the expense of the other. Even our military strength 
is based fundamentally on education. I 
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THE PLAN 


The National Defense Act of 1951 should provide for the following features: 

1. Every able-bodied male citizen on reaching the age of 18, if he is not still 
in high school and in that case the age should not be later than 20, should be- 
gin a program of military training which when completed will be not less 
than 12 months as a minimum of continuous training, or its equivalent. 

2. Registration of all male citizens should be required at age 17. Preinduction 
examinations should be completed not later than age 18. In case a student is 
attending high school and will not graduate at the usual age, examinations 
should be not later than his twentieth birthday. 

3. Plans under which citizens may obtain the mininium requirement of 12 
months of military training should be varied according to circumstances and the 
needs of the inductees, somewhat after the following: 

(a) Enlistment in any branch of the regular military establishments 
according to laws and regulations governing such enlistments. 

(b) Enlistment in the National Guard of the several States aecording to 
laws and regulations governing such enlistments. Drill periods should he 
for 2 evenings each week, instead of 1. Summer camps should be for 
4 weeks each year. The National Guard should be greatly expanded, per- 
haps from one to two million men. It should be kept under the control of 
the several States with Federal cooperation as at the present time. The 
National Guard should receive realistic training for civilian defense in 
addition to military training for field operations. 

(c) Appointment to attend one of the national military academies. 

(d) Four years of ROTC, NROTC, or specialized ORC with at least three 
summer camps of 8 weeks each. All able-bodied male students desiring te 
attend college and acceptable to the colleges, would be required to enroll in 
military training units. Commissioned officer personnel would be selected 
from the most promising graduates. All others would be placed in reserve 
according to their abilities. 

(e) Enrollment in essentially military schools with summer camp train- 
ing provided as for ROTC and other senior college units. 

(j) Enrollment in junior colleges or technical institutes with provision 
made for senior ROTC, junior NROTC or special ORC or other forms of 
regular military training. Junior NROTC units are included in the list, 
because it is believed that basic training for these units can be given in 
junior colleges. Students should have the privilege of advancing to third 
vear standing in the senior program, if acceptable in all other respects to 
senior colleges. Junior college graduates in ROTC should be accorded the 
same privilege; that is, for advanced ROTC in senior institutions. 

(g) Students planning for 2-year programs only in junior colleges and 
technical institutes should be required to fulfill the three camp experiences 
by taking a basic 12 weeks before entering junior college and two camp 
periods of S weeks each during the 2 years in the junior college or tech- 
nical institute. During the 2 years in the junior college or technical institute, 
military training would be required in the same manner as would be the 
case in senior colleges. 

(h) If the inductee could not or would not elect one of the above options, 
he would then be required to pursue 1 year of continuous military training. 

(i) Unless his services were required for active military field duty, any 
male citizen in the above categories would at the end of his training be 
automatically placed in the reserve for a period of years. 

(j) Maintain selective service as the national agency to "screen young 
men into the various branches of military training. At the end of their 
training they would be subject to the call of the various branches of the 
military to which they would belong by reason of their reserve status. 

(kK) It might be possible to set up a rotating plan for the camps so that 
all of them would not come within the summer months. Such a plan could, 
we believe, be worked out by the military authorities so that personnel in 
charge would work around the calendar. 


EXPLANATIONS 


In explanation of the above-suggested plan, the following observations may 
be in order: 

1. Military training for all students in college is simply the extension of a 
principle now in effect at al land-grant colleges, all essentially military schools, 
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a number of junior coleges such as Arlington and Tarleton in Texas, and indeed 
in a number of high schools. There is nothing novel about the plan of educa- 
tion and military training both at the same time. The only new idea about 
the above-stated plan is that all young men who wish to attend college before 
they have satisfied their military training requirements, if they are 18 years of 
age, must take military training in post-high school institutions concurrently 
with their regular education. 

2. It is admitted that some colleges will not wish to have military training 
units on their campuses. This will be their privilege. There will be no com- 
pulsion with institutions. Some students will not wish to take military’ train- 
ing at the same time they are getting their education. This is their privilege. 
However, if the young man is able-bodied, is 18 years of age, he must satisfy his 
military requirements either in college or out of it. If he insists on going to 
college, then he must take his military training concurrently with his program 
of education. 

3. Why are junior colleges and technical institutes brought into the plan? 
For the following reasons: 

(a) They have grown rapidly within the past several years and now 
number approximately 630 in the United States. Only 90 of them are for 
women; all others are either for men or are coeducational. For the schoo! 
year 1948—49, there were 272,537 full-time freshmen and sophomores enrolled 
in these schools. There were nearly as many more part-time and adult 
students. It is estimated conservatively that there were no less than 125,000 
full-time men students. It is believed that should a program of education 
and military training be made available to junior colleges, 200,000 men would 
avail themselves of the plan. 

(b) Junior colleges and technical institutes stress what are called terminal 
programs. There are more than 100 such programs of 2 years in length with 
emphasis on general, related and technical-vocational education. In civilian 
life, there is need for five or six semiprofessionally trained persons for each 
professionally trained person. This is especially true in fields like engineer- 
ing and industry. It is understood that about the same ratio exists in the 
Military Establishments. For this reason, the junior calleges and technical 
institutes are in a strategic position to train large numbers of technicians 
of all sorts needed by the armed services. Attached herewith is a breakdown 
of facilities for such programs in the State of California alone. 

(c) Roughly, about 30 percent of junior college graduates continue their 
education in senior colleges and universities. For example, the college of 
engineering, University of California, Berkeley campus, has an enrollment 
of about 350 students in the freshman class, about the same number in the 
sophomore Class, but about 1,100 in the junior class and almost as many 
in the senior class. This shows the effect junior colleges are having on the 
composition of some senior college enrollments. There should be, therefore, 
an opportunity for junior college students to have military training so that 
they could qualify for advanced ROTC and other forms of military training 
in the junior and senior years. National defense needs these potential offi- 
cers and should arrange to provide them with opportunities for training on 
an equitable basis with other college students. 

(@) The great majority of junior college students live at home. They 
could take their military training in the same manner while living at 
home as could students who would be living away from home in dormitories 
In all probability, many junior college units could make use of local armories 
in the daytime, because most of theny are in use at night only. 

4. The plan the American Association of Junior Colleges proposes would do 
the following things if it were accepted and implemented : 

(a) Fill the colleges with hard-working competent students. No student 
would be permitted to remain in school except on condition of satisfactory 
scholarship and military training. Failing in either, he would be subject to 
military duty in some other form. 

(b) Provide large pools of well-educated and technically trained men with 
thorough military training. Out of this pool would come large numbers of 
commissioned and noncommissioned officers and specialists in many fields. 

(c) These same men would be well equipped to take their places in the civilian 
economy of the Nation. 

(d) This suggested plan would save large sums of money for the country, 
because the only expense to the Government would be military training. Board, 
room, transportation to and from home, clothing, except for uniforms, medical 
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care, etc., would be taken care of by the students and their parents except when 
student soldiers and sailors would be on summer camps or cruises, 

(e) This plan would cause far less dislocation of the population at the age 
of 18 or 19 than would be the case under some other forms of universal military 
training. It would be a more gradual change from the home and school environ- 
ment to that of military camps than other plans. In times when there is less 
than complete mobilization, this policy is highly important morally, socially, in 
respect to domestic relations and politically. 

(f) There has been much talk about establishing cutting score so that only 
the very highest standing high-school graduates would be permitted to go to 
college. This plan would not meet the needs for the education of many different 
kinds of young men, but largely those who were very able in an academic sense. 
It is well known that high-standing students academically do not always make the 
best practical leaders. The proposed method of high selectivity of the brilliant 
few would defeat its own purpose; namely, that of giving the country an ample 
number of leaders. In all probability, it would not be approved by the American 
people. Already, it has been roundly denounced as an elite educational policy 
contrary to the very principles of democracy. The democratic plan for educa- 
tion and military training for probably a million young men would give the 
proper spread to various kinds and types of talent needed in national defense. 

(g) Under present conditions, about 550,000 young men complete secondary 
schools each year. Under the plan of education and military training con- 
currently, the numbers who would enter colleges probably would be 150,000 to 
junior colleges and technical institutes; 300,000 to senior colleges and univer- 
sities; 100,000 to the armed services or to special 1-year military-training 
programs. About 1,100,000 young men become 18 years of age annually so that 
only a little more than one-half of this age group now graduates from high 
school, This would leave a pool of approximately 600,000 high-school graduates 
and nongraduates available for regular Military Establishments, the National 
Guard, and special 1-year military-training programs. 

(h) Students desiring to go on for professional education in medicine, law, 
teaching, business, public service, the ministry, or the priesthood, would be en- 
couraged to do So but would still be in reserve status. 

The foregoing constitutes suggestions for a long-term program to create a 
nation of well-educated and militarily trained young men. In case of total 
mobilization, it would be well understood that greatly accelerated preparation 
would have to take place. Probably many of the features of a long-term plan 
would then have to be abandoned. 

These suggestions are submitted by Jesse P. Bogue, executive secretary, Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges, and have been generally approved by junior 
colleges in the United States. 

LETTER FroM Mrs. AGNES WATERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
To the Armed Services Committee: 

Petition for redress of wrongs. January 22, 1951. Demand for repeal of the 
draft law, and statement in opposition to draft bill. No Americans for the UN, 
It is mass murder to draft Americans for UN wars. The UN is Red. 

Dear friends: Stop this war. Get out of Korea. Bring home our boys. Get 
our troops out of Asia, Africa, and Europe. This is no war, it is a put-up job of 
mass murder of American Armed Forces under the United Nations that is fuii 
of our enemies from top to bottom, 

Clean house. Run these Reds out of our Government and run the United 
Nations off our shores. It is full of Reds. It is mass murder to draft Americans 
at disposal of the United Nations. 

In 1939 the American League for Peace and Democracy, which was headed by 
Clark M. Eichelberger, was raided by the Dies committee and over 2,000 Reds 
were found to be its members who were in all key positions of the Roosevelt 
administration and later it was listed as a front for Moscow by the Department 
of Justice. This Red front for Moscow supplied the propaganda and the wit- 
hesses and the lobbyists for every step to war, and for every New Deal and 
Fair Deal bill to my knowledge for more than 15 years, and at every Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee hearing on practically every Roosevelt or Truman 
foreign policy measure, including the Charter of the United Nations, IT have 
opposed this man Clark M. Eichelberger, who was the leading witness for all these 
bills and a check of witnesses for bills since 1939 will disclose that they were all 
of them lobbied and put over on us by these Reds, these spies. 
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They are now kicked upstairs into the supergovernment of the so-called United 
Nations, which was their baby. No wonder we are defeated in Korea under the 
United Nations’ rag. In 1946, when the extension of the draft law was befor 
the House and Senate committees, the kike Gen. “Ike” Eisenhower, who is listed 
as a Swedish-Jew in the West Point Cadet Book, appeared there and asked that 
our men be drafted and placed under the United Nations, and at the disposal of 
the UN Security Council that was then headed by a Red Cuban. 

I demand that you repeal the draft law, and stop all drafts and kill all draft 
bills. . 
Yours for America, 
AGNES WATERS. 


Texas LUTHERAN COLLEGE, 
Seguin, Tex., January 8, 1951. 
Senator Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR JOHNSON: I am writing to you as the secretary of the 
Texas Council of Church-Related Colleges ; the latter consists of some 25 or pra: 
tically all of the church-related colleges in the State of Texas. 

At the recent annual meeting of the council held at Fort Worth, the members 
passed the following resolution which they have asked of me to bring to your 
attention. 

“In view of the unprecedented world situation thrusting upon our Nation a 
grave responsibility to protect and preserve its way of life, and in view of the 
place of strategic leadership and service vested in our country in behalf of free 
people everywhere: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we the church-related colleges of Texas offer our faciliites to 
our country in this emergency in every practical way and be it further resolved 
that we call upon our authorities in governmental and military functions to 
utilize college facilities so as to preserve our economy, the American way of life, 
and the best interests of our young men, while at the same time making us 
militarily adequate in this dangerous era; and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully request that boys 18 years of age should not 
be drafted.” 

Respectfully submitted. 

ApoLpH C. STRENG, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Texas Council of Church-Related Colleges. 


Senator JouHnson. We will take a recess until Monday, at 10 o’clock. 
Senator Jounson. We will take a recess until Monday, at 10 o’cloc! 

(Whereupon, at 4:35 p. m., a recess was taken until 10 a. m., Mon- 
day, January 29, 1951.) 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 29, 1951 


Unrrep Srates SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:05 a. m., 
in room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (presiding), Hunt, Saltonstall, and 
Morse. 

Also present, ex officio members: Senators John C. Stennis and 
Harry P. Cain. 

Senator Jounson. The committee will come to order. 

Today we begin the fifteenth day of our hearings on the manpower 
legislation now pending before us. 

We have a very large and representative panel of witnesses sched- 
uled for today. 

Before we begin receiving any testimony I should like to take a 
moment to make a brief comment. 

Throughout these hearings—which have lasted nearly a month— 
the subcommittee has attempted to get the advice and counsel of the 
broadest possible cross section of opinion available. I believe it’s 
accurate to say that no previous examination of this very complicated 
problem has had the benefit of a more diversified range of testimony. 

This is the only course to follow if we are to formulate sound, work- 
able, and fair legislation. I’m sure that is the mutual goal of every- 
one, 

But such a procedure takes time. It requires the help of a great 
many different people, all of whom have a real contribution to make 
toward our objective. 

We are, therefore, attempting to hear the views of all who have 
asked to come before us. To insure that we hear them all, we have 
urged a 10-minute limitation on your testimony. You may atnple, 
ment it by such written material as you feel is pertinent to the subject 

We hope you will bear with us in that request, so that we = all 
be able to meet our commitments to the many other patriotic and 
sincere people who have come here. These people have come from 
all parts of the country, mostly . their own expense, to tell us how 
they honestly feel about this grave and far-reaching problem. 

If the staff will keep the whaiveien informed of the time, we shall 
proceed with our first witness, who is Mr. John H. Eberly of the 
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Brethren Service Commission. Mr. Eberly, come forward, please, 
and take a seat at the committee table. 

If you have a written statement, please file it with the staff and 
proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. EBERLY, BRETHREN SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Mr. Everty. Mr. Chairman and members of the Preparedness Sub- 
committee of the Senate Armed Services Committee, [ am John H. 
Eberly, of New Windsor, Md., and employed by Brethren Service in 
the international relief and rehabilitation projects carried on by this 
organization. These projects represent not only the Church of the 
Brethren, of whom we are the Service Commission, but also receive 
a wide support and cooperation among many of the major religious 
denominations, and civic and service groups. And may I add, that 
I speak rather frankly, because from personal experience of my own 
in Europe and from our organization, we feel we denote certain trends 
here that remind us far toor much of German and European militarism, 

We believe we are voicing the sentiment of millions of Americans 
as well as our own organization in protesting (1) what appears a 
planned and willing movement toward war while preventative meas- 
ures are thus rendered unpopular; (2) the extension of the present 
draft act and its amendment that would establish universal military 
training and service, thereby committing our Nation to militarism; 

(3) to ‘the drafting of 18-year-olds and thus eliminating all other 
oli itional experiences in their lives. 

it is our deep conviction that the majority of the common people of 
America as well as we oppose this trend but don’t know how or whether 
they dare express themselves. This timidity is evidence that our 
democracy is weakening. This sentiment of opposition must not only 
be recognized but respected and encouraged. We have always felt 
ourselves different from Europe. So many Americans fled mili- 
tarism in Europe, and while this memory remained fresh we would 
never have thought of accepting universal military training and 
service. I know this tradition out of my own childhood and school 
exper ience. I strongly sensed it in 18 years of public-school teach- 
ing in my contact with many thousands of our ordinary people. | 
now hear protests against militarism everywhere when people fee! 
they may speak without being misinterpreted. 

It is my privilege to supervise the sponsorship of 194 German high- 
school students during the present year—a part of the program car- 
ried on by the Department of State for the reeducation of Germ: an 
youth, and, may I add, that in our estimation this is one of the grea 
peacetime programs w ith which private agencies have been per nated 
to collaborate with the Government and it is an inspiration to us to 
work with the Department of State in this particular project. 

One of these young men recently became agitated over what he 
thought he saw happening in America similar to the trend toward 
nazism he experienced as a child. He thought money which the com- 
munity, where he is spending his 1 year in America, is saving for a 
new church ought better be used in an educational program to warn 
America of the dangers of militarism. A German girl in this same 
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program protested in alarm the war agitation she heard over the radio. 
| dread to think of the possible comparisons these German young 
people may be forced to make between German militarism and what 
they now hear and see on the horizon of America. 

And so the military philosophy seems more and more to possess our 
American way of life. It is most unfortunate that we are establishing 
for ourselves a primary reputation in the world as a militaristic 
nation. Aggression or defense are terms used at the convenience of 
nations. Our so-called allies and friends have not only become suspi- 
cious of our intentions, but they have come to fear us militarily. We 
are losing our poise among nations, and we deceive ourselves by 
believing superior military might is to bring us friends among other 
peoples. It is not isolationism but ostracism that may threaten us in 
the world. 

We believe the present military age and thinking of the world is 
threatening our free institutions and moral foundations. We fear and 
protest the ease with which the American mind is conditioned and 
controlled. When a high-school class in the State of Maryland re- 
cently pointed up a news item which they found was false, the teacher 
said it was necessary in order to arouse the country. This is the con- 
ditioning that America is being given in the false hope that it will 
prepare us and make us strong against our enemies. ‘These so-called 
enemies cannot hurt us half as much as will the weakened moral fiber 
of our people whose minds are thus controlled by propaganda. The 
evil and falseness of our enemies is in itself the greatest power to 
destroy them. Militarism his come to be a false god of defense. 

Universal military training and service, we believe, is incompatible 
with democracy. It is incompatible with American tradition and ex- 
perience. It is incompatible with the teaching and spirit of Christ. 
It is incompatible with the best in our age. It will be a step backward, 
and a step downward to the level of fascism and communism. We 
have faith in the Christian foundation of this Nation, which not only 
has not seen the need of universal military training and service but 
has opposed it from the beginning until this present time. 

We pledge our prayers and efforts to a universal program of truth, 
justice, and the common welfare; believing that universal education 
and cooperation motivated by the Christian spirit is the only way to 
achieve these ends. 

We thank you most heartily for this opportunity to speak before you. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Eberly, the committee is grateful to you for 
bringing your point of view to their attention. 

I want to assure you that insofar as the committee has been able to 
observe, there has been no timidity. Certainly no citizen need have 
any fear of daring to express himself. We are anxious to have every 
point of view. Each witness has been given all of the time that the 
committee felt it could properly schedule and still transact its business. 
We are grateful to you for coming here. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a little more of the 
identification of this gentleman? Are you a teacher? 

Mr. Eserty. I am now employed by the Brethren Service Commis- 
sion, the Service Commission of the Church of the Brethren, in admin- 
istering our relief and rehabilitation projects, and my particular 
program, along with being chairman of our staff, our relief center at 
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New Windsor, is to supervise the German high-school, teen-age pro- 
gram which we—— 

Senator Stennis. You say you had been in contact with this Euro- 
pean militarism. Have you lived in Europe? 

Mr. Exserty. I worked almost 2 years in our relief program in Eu- 
rope. Half of that was in Germany. 

Senator STennis. I see. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Mr. Sidney Aberman, execu- 
tive secretary of the War Resistors League. Mr. Aberman, will you 
please come forward? Mr. Aberman is not present. 

Our next witness is Mr. Harold S. Bender of the Mennonite Centra! 
Committee. 

Will you please come forward? You have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD S. BENDER, DEAN, GOSHEN COLLEGE 
BIBLICAL SEMINARY, AND CHAIRMAN, MENNONITE CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE PEACE SECTION 


Mr. Benpver. Yes; I have a prepared statement. 

Senator Jounson. The subcommittee is delighted to welcome one of 
the members of the full committee to our meeting this morning. Sen- 
ator Cain, we are glad to have you with us. We want you to feel 
perfectly free to examine at any length you may desire any witness 
appearing. 

Senator Carn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. You may proceed. 

Mr. Benner. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Harold S. Bender, dean of the Goshen College Biblical Seminary, 
Goshen, Ind., and chairman of the Mennonite Central Committee 
Peace Section, speaking for the Mennonite and affiliated churches of 
the United States, numbering over 130,000 baptized members who live 
in over half of the States of the Union, from New York to California 
and Texas to North Dakota. It is on behalf of these churches, whose 
history goes back 425 years to Switzerland and Holland in Reforma- 
tion times and who have been in this land since 1683, that I submit 
this statement to our elected representatives in the hope that it may 
contribute to a decision not to establish permanent universal conscrip- 
ion either in the form of the proposed act or in any other form and, 
particularly, not in the form of universal military training. 

Representatives of our faith have appeared before this committee 
or its predecessor on every occasion possible to lend the weight of our 
testimony and conviction to the committee’s deliberations on the issues 
of conscription, military service, and military training. Today’s 
statement is, therefore, a part of an unbroken witness which our con- 
science, as anchored in the Christian Gospel, has moved us to give 
from the beginning of our history, both in Europe and in America. 
Again and again throughout the centuries, we—I mean our group— 
have faced the issues of war, military service, conscription, and their 
consequences, here and in other lands, and we have not evaded the is 
sues. Although being a Protestant Christian group in the historic 
evangelical tradition, we represent a particular vision of Christianity 
which has held that full Christian discipleship with unrestricted com- 
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mitment to the teachings and spirit of Jesus is an inescapable require- 
ment for the Christian, and that no compromise dare be made with war 
and violence of forceful conflict in any area of life, whether interna- 
tional, interracial, interclass, intergreup, or personal. 

“Since Reformation days, because of this conviction, we have re- 
peatedly been refugees from the bitter persecution of harsh govern- 
ments and intolerant religious majorities, as well as from the compul- 
sion of militarized states. When no alternative was possible, we 
sought new homes in other lands where freedom of conscience and 
freedom from conscription was offered. It was this which has brought 
practically all the Mennonites to America at various times, from 
1683 to the most recent arrivals of displaced persons. We have left 
Switzerland, Holland, Germany, France, and Russia and freely 
chosen America because of what America offers and stands for. This 
year it is now almost 100 years since my own grandfather fled from 
Prussia to escape military conscription. We did not want to live in 
lands in which it was not possible for us to practice unlimited Chris- 
tian love and brotherhood, even toward enemies, and we are happy 
that seldom in all our experience of over two and one-half centuries in 


America has our Government placed any restrictions upon this prac- 


tice for us or similarly minded groups. Even in times of great national 
crisis, to the everlasting credit of our Nation, such a Christian con- 
science has been recognized, though not always in perfect practical 
execution. I speak here, Mr. Chairman, for the provisions of the con- 
scientious objectors in the recent legislative acts of Congress. This 
is also the case in the Selective Service Act now in force. 

I do not appear here, therefore, to plead for any particular privilege 


on behalf of those who conscientiously object as Christians to military 
service or training, for I assume that any proposal to extend or amend 
the present act will maintain the recognition given in previous acts, 
I appear rather to appeal to this committee to conclude without further 
extension the experiment which has been made with peacetime con- 
scription: First, because of its constant danger as the first step in a 
militarization of the mind and spirit of our citizens, as well as of our 
whole national tradition, with its inevitable threat to freedom of 
conscience and the democratic way of life; and second, because we fear 
the baneful influence upon our whole national and international policy 
at the present juncture of excessive dependence upon military power 
and measures. It is surely one of the lessons of history that those 
nations which have most relied upon military might have in the end 
lost most fearfully. We still believe that it becomes nations to rely 
more upon good will and spiritual forces than upon guns and bombs, 
and fear terribly the outcome of the present almost world-wide turning 
to the most destructive material forces to attain national goals. 

We do not deny the right of nations to self-defense, and I am not 
here, Mr. Chairman, to suggest that the Mennonites know better 
than the Members of the Congress how to provide for that defense. 
Nor do I or my coreligionists take the position of an irresponsible 
pacifism which would minimize or deny the dangers to the safety and 
security of all of us today. We only wish to state our belief that the 
remedy of universal conscription for military training and service 
is a faulty and mistaken measure toward that security and can have 
serious consequences when reviewed in the long perspective of history. 
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Perhaps states cannot be Christian in every aspect of their behavior 
in a world where there is so much desperate—yes, satanic—wicked- 
ness. Perhaps those who hold the sanctions of force and military 
power in their hands in a world where there are many ruthless rebels 
against the eternal laws of God, who trample underfoot every aspeci 
of the Spirit of Christ, cannot surrender the use of force altogether 
but surely those Members of this mose powerful legislative body in the 
world, the United States Congress, who do hold personally to the 
Christian faith, should do everything to mitigate the dangers and 
horrors attending the use of this power and seek most of all to pre- 
serve and strengthen those spiritual powers which are the true strength 
of this or any nation. 

We therefore appeal to you that you do not recommend any exten- 
sion of peacetime conseription or the adoption of any form of wniver- 

sal military training or service. 

In further support of our testimony, we attach a copy of the state- 
ment submitted to the House of Representatives Armed Services Com- 
mittee on behalf of the Mennonite Central Committee by Rev. Albert 
M. Gaeddert, Inman, Kans., at the hearings of April 17, 1948. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Bender. The com- 
mittee is glad to have heard from you. 

So far as the chairman is aware, there is no proposal pending before 
the committee to change the present provisions of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act as applied to those who conscientiously object as Christians 
to service. I assume that when and if a bill is reported provisions now 
in the act will be carried forward. 

We are grateful to you for your statement. 

Without objection the supplement to your oral statement will appear 
in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


A STATEMENT OF POSITION CONCERNING PEACETIME CONSCRIPTION AND THE CHRIs- 
TIAN CONSCIENCE AGAINST WAR, PRESENTED ON BEHALF OF THE MENNONITE 
CENTRAL COMMITTER, ARKON, PA. 


Iam Rey. Albert M. Gaeddert, pastor of a Mennonite church in central Kansas, 
serving also as acting chairman for the Mennonite Central Committee Peace 
Section, and speaking for our MCC family of churches, numbering over 125,000 
baptized members in the United States. 

Once again we appear before the elected representatives of our United States 
to express our concern for impending conscription legislation. It is with a 
heavy heart that we speak. We have been here before in other moments of 
crisis to testify to the nature of the gospel as we understand it. What we say 
today stems out of a faith that we hold, and borne out in our own experience 
through the more than 400 years of existence as a church body. Today’s testi- 
mony, therefore, is part of an unbroken witness ever since our forefathers set 
foot on this soil of freedom in 1685; yea, it is a witness we have borne since 
the days of our inception during Reformation days. 

Few Christians know the sting of war and the crushing effects of conscription 
better than the various groups of Mennonites. Since Reformation days we have 
been refugees from bitter persecution of ruthless governments and intolerant 
religious movements. From brutal Prussian militarism, through Napoleonic con- 
quests, to cruel czaristic autocracy leading into bloody communism terror we 
have suffered under the strong arm of the state which subjected itself to 
militarization, thereby depriving its populace of freedom of worship, freedom 
of speech, and finally the freedom to live according to the dictates of conscience 

We bring to bear the experience of our people in the past. There is no example 
so vividly in our minds as the experience of our people in the militarized Com- 
munist dictatorship of Russia. The Mennonites of south Russia were of original 
Dutch stock, coming to Russia by way of Prussia where they had to leave be 
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cause of militarism. They came to Russia with promises by Catherine the 
Great that they would be completely exempted from military service. When 
the czars withdrew military exemption in the 1870's, large numbers of Men- 
nonites came to Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Minnesota. Under the 
Communist regimes thousands perished. Later, in the years 1923-30, another 
25,000 of our people left the Soviet Union, going to Canada, Mexico, and Para- 
guay. Finally, in one the most frightful and sorrowful stories of the Second 
World War, 30,000 Mennonites were able to leave Russia. Of these 30,000 only 
10,000 are accounted for in refugee camps in Denmark and Germany and in new 
migrations to Paraguay; the other 20,000 have disappeared. Indeed, our people 
know the meaning of brutality, war, conscription, and dictatorship throughout 
Europe, but particularly under the czars and Communists of Russia. 

More than once America, the land of freedom, stood as the citadel of hope 
for crushed peoples. It continues in this succession, and when there is move- 
ment toward the further adoption of conscription methods under a selective 
service draft provision, it fills us with grief. Once more it focuses our minds 
on the past where country after country lost itself in this deceitful method. We 
feel now that we must express our concern. Our desires and our prayers con- 
tinue to go up that the religious faith upon which this country was founded does 
not give way to a trust in the might and power of armed forces. 

Various nations have always thought they could be exempt from God's judg- 
ment. They believed they could avoid reaping chaos from the seed of militarism. 
Whatever the short-term situation, the long-term answer is clear: “They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” Therefore, this great Nation dare not 
seek exception from this terrible moral fact. The gospel suggests no exceptions. 
History offers no exceptions. America has had a special cup of blessings be- 
cause it sought its destiny apart from brutality, conscription, dictatorship, and 
the suppression of liberties. 

We are deeply sympathetic with the profound dilemmas and agonizing chal- 
lenges which our men of state are facing. Surely now is not the time for glibness 
since the peril is real and the problem baffling. As we face these issues today 
people are fearful; people are developing deep despair and bitterness as they 
think of a Third World War in such a short time after the second costly global 
bleeding. 

For reasons given above we are in no mood to deny the seriousness of the crises, 
nor to underestimate the precious reality of the freedom of conscience. On the 
other hand, we have not permitted political and military circumstances to alter 
the unchanging demands of Jesus Christ as we have read them in the New Tes- 
tament. These demands are upon us at all times, and constitute for us the 
blueprint for our course of action. As a matter of fact, Christ Himself did not 
base His work for us on our reaction to Him. The Apostle Paul observed this 
fact when he wrote: “But God commended His love toward us in that while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” The Apostle John declares that “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have everlasting life.’ Thus God's motive in sending 
Christ was love. 

It is precisely this principle which is basic in the Christian life. The Men- 
nonite churches believe that God is the same today as He was yesterday and 
as revealed in Jesus Christ. One cannot escape the choice for Him or against 
Him. For us this choice is the supreme issue of our time. No answer including 
Christ’s answer is easy or physically safe. But the safest place in the world is 
the doing of God's will as revealed in the Lord Jesus Christ. We too, are called 
to forgive our enemies, to go the second mile, to be longsuffering, love our neigh- 
bors as ourselves, forgive 70 times 7, overcome evil with good, to embark on a 
ministry of reconciliation through Christ beyond racial, class, and national bar- 
riers, and to obey God rather than man. This, then, becomes a very positive 
program of action and service for the Christian, And may I here refer to cer- 
tain of the areas of Christian service in which our people have permitted to en- 
gage. Of this one speaks in all humility and in no sense boastingly, but rather 
giving it as a testimony to what the “love of Christ constraineth us” to do. 

For a number of years we have engaged in relief work. More recently this 
program has taken on large proportions. Already during the war our work of 
service to the needy began, and we distributed large quantities of food and 
clothing in various areas of the Far East, the Near East, on the European Con- 
tinent, and in South America. 

In the years when this service was at its peak our churches contributed more 
than $3,000,000 annually in money and in gifts in kind. For the distribution 
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of these gifts and for further ministration to the needy there were stationed 
more than 300 of our young people who were giving one, two or more years of 
service. They distributed food and clothing, operated child feeding programs 
took care of children’s homes, orphanages, and refugee centers, and in other ways 
served “in the name of Christ” as the label on every package indicated. This 
same “love of Christ which constraineth us” to relieve suffering and to minister 
to the needy is also the same constraining power which will not permit us to 
take part in military training, preparation for war, or participation in war. 

In addition to our relief program abroad, we also operate a number of volun- 
tary service projects within the North American Continent. Here young people 
of the church perform service in needy institutions and communities for terms 
varying from several weeks to a year or more. This work includes: (@) Public 
health and sanitation, home welfare and rehabilitation in the community of 
Gulfport, Miss.;.(0) attendant work at Skillman State Village for Epileptics, 
Skillman, N. J.; Richmond State Hospital, Richmond, Ind., and St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, Washington, D. C.; (c) nursing and public health work at Cuauhteme 
in the State of Chihuahua, Mexico; (d) service in connection with various mis 
sion stations among our own American Indians; and other projects of a similar 
nature. 

Therefore we respectfully declare that further extension of the power of the 
state over the lives of men through military training is not desirable, and that 
history in our experience is a clear warning against this policy. Mr. Chairman, 
we therefore are opposed to any form of military training or service. 

We appreciate the consideration we have received from our Government on 
grounds of conscience in former years, and especially during the trying days 
and the crises of World War II. 

Attached to this is a statement containing the relevant parts of our testimony 
before the President's Advisory Commission on Universal Training, April 10, 
1947. This will clarify our reaction to our experience under conscription. 
Finally, we are also attaching a statement made to the House Select Commit 
tee on Post-war Military Policy, June 11, 1945, to reveal the continuity of our 
testimony in Washington. Mr. Chairman, while registering our resolute con- 
victions we want to affirm our good will toward the United States Government 
and our desire to be loyal, useful citizens as we maintain our allegiance to the 
supreme law of Christian love. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MENNONITE CENTRAL COMMITTEF, 
Rey. ALBERT GAEDDERT, Acting Chairman, Peace Section. 
Rev. Amos Horst, Member, Peace Section. 
Rey. C. N. Hostetter, Member, Peace Section, 
ERNEST W. LEHMAN, Peace Section Staff. 
APRIL 17, 1948. 


Senator Jonnson. I should like to say to the members of the com- 
mittee that the chairman of the House Armed Services Committee 
conferred with me on Saturday. We have agreed to make available 
to that committee the transcript of these hearings in order to avoid 
duplication of printing costs. The staff will please take note of that 
and have the hearings printed. 

If the Department of Defense has not corrected its testimony, please 
ask that they do so not later than today. Send the record to the printer 
so that printed hearings will be available not only to the House Mem- 
bers but to Members of the Senate who have not been privileged to be 
here. 

Senator Satronstauu. I know, Mr. Chairman, you intended by you: 
statement to say and to include the fact that the Department of De- 
fense has not made any proposal to change the provisions with respect 
to conscientious objectors. 

Senator Jonnson. So far as I know, no proposal has been made. 

Senator Sauronstaty. So far as you know no proposal has been 
made by us or anybody else. 
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Senator Jounson. So far as the chairman is aware—he missed one 
meeting—but no proposal has been made. 

Senator C ‘arn. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. I wish to warn the Senators and the witnesses 
that we have 12 witnesses to be heard this morning. 

Senator Carin. You, sir, have expressed very clearly and under- 
standably your opposition to peacetime conser iption, Does that then 
from your point of view mean it is not war America is engaged in in 
Korea ¢ 

Mr. Benver. No, sir, Senator; I was just following the technical 
status of affairs 

Senator Carn. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. We will call the next witness. 

Mr. Benver. May I just ask if there should be some proposal to 
change the provisions with respect to conscientious objectors that 
we may have chance to speak to it ¢ 

Senator Jounson. We have already spoken to it. We will certainly 
bear in mind the suggestion you made. 

Mr. Benper. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 

The next witness will be Mr. Arthur L. Williston, representing the 
Citizens Committee for Universal Military Training. Mr. Williston. 

Senator Sarronsratn. Mr. Chairman, I should just like to say that 
Mr. Williston is a very fine Massachusetts citizen. 

Senator Jounson. Mr. Williston, Senator Saltonstall has recom- 
mended you very highly and has talked to us about you. We hope you 
will proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. WILLISTON, CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE 
FOR UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


Mr. Wittistron. I am sorry that Senator Bridges is not here this 

morning because his son was a pupil of mine and a very excellent one, 
n some of the kinds of things that I am going to talk to you about. 

Senator Jounson. Well, he is ev idently a chip off the old block, be- 
cause we have a very high regard for Senator Bridges. 

Mr. Wiuuisron. As qualific ations for being a witness, by name is 
Arthur L. Williston. My address is 986 High Street, Dedhi im, Mass. 

I am a retired educator and engineer, and I am appearing officially 
for the Citizens Committee for Universal Military Training, of which 
[ am the secretary-treasurer of the Massachusetts branch, and I am 
appearing also in my capacity as citizen. 

In this | background for this testimony, I have had extensive experi- 
ence in organizing industrial plants, in making industrial surveys. 
I have organized and directed two important tec chnical institutes, the 
school of science and technology at Pratt Institute, and Wentworth 
Institute in Boston, and I have been secretary of the college of engi- 

neering at the Ohio State University. I have also held important 
office in a considerable number of national education and engineering 
societies. 

During World War I, I was responsible for the training of 23,000 
military “specialists ; and in civilian life I have been responsible’ for 
training over 50,000 young men for industrial and technical occu- 
pations. 
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Shortly after the close of World War II, I initiated the plan, and 
am reputed to be the father of the experimental unit in military train- 
ing that was carried on at Fort Knox between January 1, 1947, and 
the summer of 1948. 

At the outset, I want to state that Iam very definitely and unquali- 
fiedly in favor of every feature of this bill. I think it is the most in- 
telligent, comprehensive, and valuable contribution that has been 
made to the people by Congress at any time. 

You heard this morning that this Nation has always been opposed to 
universal military training from the beginning. George Washington 
did his utmost to secure universal militar y training at the time he was 
President, and our people have again and again expressed favor for 
training on a large scale. 

It was extremely fortunate that we had military training on a very 
large scale in peacetime prior to World War II. Fifteen months be- 
fore that, before Pearl Harbor, we passed a Selective Service Act 
which enabled us to train a large army, and boys for the Navy, at a 
time when it was extremely important that we should do so, and it was 
very fortunate for the welfare of the world that we did. 

I want to urge upon the committee speed, if possible, in passing 
this legislation, because the psychological effect of a prompt passage 
of this bill, I believe, will be extremely important. 

As IT understand the issues before us, in simple form, they are these: 
There is a serious likelihood that we may have another world war. 
The odds, I think, are still in favor of the United States and peace 
but, nevertheless, that risk of war is real, and if there is a world 
conflagration, the United States is absolutely certain to get into it to 
the hilt, and the only real issue is the degree to which we will do too 
little and be too late. 

A great deal of the conversation that is taking place in this testi- 
mony has referred to universal military training. From the very 
beginning I have been an ardent believer in universal military train- 
ing. You have been told that compunction is not a nice idea, and 
yet we all of us have been used for centuries to compulsory education. 
Our public-school system is based on public education, and universal 
military training is nothing but a wise and sensible extension of uni- 
versal education; then if the public could only get that idea, as Dr. 
Compton publicly said in regard to the universal military training 
experiment at Fort Knox, if every one of our 140,000,000, as he 
stated them, people in the United States could visit that convincing 
experiment, they would be universally in favor of universal military 
training. 

I think too little attention has been paid to the polls that have been 
taken continuously from the late 1930’s. There have been polls car- 
ried on for universal military training, and the large polls of which | 
have any record, the largest was 66 in favor and 27 against. But, on 
the average, it has been much more than that. These polls, as the 
years have gone on, the most convincing one was from 10,000 boys at 
seen a public poll, they were surveyed, and the record there was 

2 percent of the boys who would be likely to be called, against 9 
oa ent against, a ratio of 9 to 1 of the boys who asked for the privilege 
of universal military training. 

There are two or three things about this that are not generally 
understood. It is not only for the armed services that it is important, 
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but for all of our production, our transportation, and for every 
essential industry during a period of war. The training that is given 
is equally important and valuable for those purposes. 

Another thing that is not realized is that during the last war, the 
armed services had the benefit of about 4,000 of the most expert edu- 

cational psychologists of the country, and duri ing that period the 
training fac ilities, training techniques, were among the best that the 
world has ever known, and ina great many particulars. 

At the beginning that was not so, but toward the end it w as, all of 
that experience is ‘available today, and, as a matter of fact, was used 
in the Fort Knox experiment. 

No school or college can begin to provide for the talented boys who, 
through our tests and classifications, are selected for the superior levels. 
No school or college can begin to give what is given in radar, elec- 
tronics, and ballistics, and in those advanced subjects requiring scien- 
tific and mathematical treatment. 

I have spoken of the polls, and one important point that I think is 
extremely important for our military protection that I do not think 
has been emphasized sufficiently to date is that we want to build up an 
Army at the present time, according to the Department of Defense, of 
about three and a half million, But beyond that, after the 27 months, 
which I am heartily in favor of, you begin to get a power ful reserve. 
At the end of 1 year it is 800,000 or more. Each year that reserve 
builds up, and at the end of the 6-year period you have got approxi- 
mately 5 million civilians in industry, increasing the prosperity and 
productive capacity of the Nation, but nevertheless available. T feel 
confident that nothing would be so apt to give the Kremlin pause as 
the knowledge of that upbuilding reserve behind our military forces. 
That reserve is extremely important. 

I want to say a little more in closing regarding the moral effects of 
this kind of training. With the background of my experience I can 
state with a great deal of positiveness that the moral and eve n spiritual 
effects of this training on boys of 18 will be more beneficial and more 
lasting than on the boys at an older age when they might be more so- 
phisticated, and it was a very interesting experiment carried on shortly 
after World War I, under the leadership of an extraordinary group 
of people: Walter Dill Scott, who became president of Northwestern 
University; Professor Yerkes, of Yale; Dr. Angell, later president of 
Yale; Charles Mann, who became president of the American Council 
on Education ; this group helped in the preparation of what was called 
the new permanent Army which was organized in September 1919 
under the general order of the Chief of Staff, No. 109. 

Senator STENNIS. What date was that, please, sir / 

Mr. Wiutston. September 1919, after World War I, you see. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Mr. Witutston. And this was the new permanent Army. The 
keynote of that Army was that every soldier from the lowest private 
to the commanding general, sooner or later finds himself in a position 
where he must assume leadership, and hence all the soldiers must be 
trained for leadership. 

Now, the interesting fact that gives you an appreciation of the 
quality of the training rand its effect on these young men was a state- 
ment which Secretary Baker made, and you know Baker was not a 
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inilitarist, after he had reviewed these men in the late fall of 1920, a 
year later, and this is what he said: 

If the Army furnishes an environment and inspiration which makes men grow 
strong while serving the Nation the military efficiency of the Army will increase 
and it will become a real power in developing that upstanding manhood which 
is the basic factor in national defense. The Army will then be an integral part 
of the life of the Nation and not merely a thing apart to be used in time of trouble 
and forgotten meanwhile. 


This is the significant statement : 


Those who are partners in this pioneer enterprise may take inspiration from 
the knowledge that they are building for the future an edifice that some day 
will be one of the glories of America. 

That was Baker’s judgment and it is mine. 

May I close with a final statement which Mrs. George S. Patton, the 
wife of General Patton, made in expressing her own views and her 
husband’s views, which is as follows: 

In peacetime, universal training is the greatest blessing ever offered an 
American boy since free schools were started. 

With clouds of war, it is an absolute must. 

Now, I brought here this morning, gentlemen, and I would like 
to leave with each member of the committee, if I may, a 16-page little 
illustrated pamphlet describing the Fort Knox experiment, because 
that is significant. If you are considering universal military training, 
you should know really what it is like, and the Compton Commission 
states that with this as a standard, the Armed Forces can be reason- 
ably expected to follow this pattern. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, if it is possible, very much to request 
that that relatively brief pamphlet be included in the printed testi- 
mony, and I have two copies of the testimony to file with you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Williston, I know 
the committee will profit from the counsel you have given us, and | 
will ask the staff to review this pamphlet and ascertain the practi- 
cability of including it in the record. 

Are there any questions / 

Dr. Williston, we are very grateful to you for coming. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, let me ask him this. I am im. 
pressed with his arguments here, but I want to ask him what age he 
thinks is the best for these boys, extreme emergency aside, what is 
best for these boys, the best age for them to go into training, 18 or 19 / 

Mr. Wiuiston. Eighteen, very definitely, sir. That is the time 
when they have finished, by and large, their high school. The bill 
provides that they can stay and finish, if necessary. Of course, it is 
wise, but that is the time when unquestionably there is the least inter- 
ruption. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. With all credit to your opinion, you knew 
that this Association of American Universities recommended 19, ex- 
cept in.an extreme emergency, and the National Education Associa- 
tion recommended 19. 

Mr. Wuusron. Right. 

May I have just a word in answer to that? Iam a member of the 
National Education Association, and have been for the best part of 
my life. I think the secretary who presented their testimony was 
not warranted in doing it. I have got in my printed report. the testi 
mony of 10,000 of the high-school principals who passed resolutions 
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almost identical with the resolution of the Compton Committee, and 
who stated definitely they were in favor of those resolutions, and were 
in favor of a program of preparedness. 

Senator Srennis. You say you have a record of that, you say from 
10,000-——— 

Mr. Winuiston. Yes. It is in my printed testimony. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection your printed testimony will 
be made a part of the record at this point. 

Mr. Wiuuiston. Yes, sir; I hope very definitely it will. 

(The document above referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L, WILLISTON, RETIRED EpUCATOR AND ENGINEER, 
DepiaAM, MAss. 


I am appearing officially for the Citizens Committee for Universal Military 
Training, of which I am the secretary-treasurer of the Massachusetts branch. 
and also in my personal capacity as a citizen. 

And, as background for my testimony, I have had extensive experience in or- 
ganizing industrial plants, making industrial surveys, and have organized and 
directed two important technical institutes—the School of Science and Engi- 
neering at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Wentworth Institute, Boston, 
Mass.—and have been secretary of the College of Engineering at the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Also, I have held important office in a considerable 
number of national engineering and educational societies. 

During World War I, I was responsible for the training of 23,000 military 
specialists; and, in civilian life, I have been responsible for the training of over 
50,000 young men for industrial and technical occupations. And, shortly after 
the close of World War II, I initiated the plan and am reputed to be “the father” 
of the experimental unit in universal military training at Fort Knox. 

At the outset, I wish to be recorded as definitely and unqualifiedly in favor of 
the proposed bill S. 1 for universal military service and universal training, and 
desire to express the belief that this is a proposal for the most effective program 
of national security that has thus far been introduced in the Congress; and, 
also, that its prompt passage would go a long way toward increasing the safety 
of this Nation and decreasing the possibilities of aggressive attack. 

The lessons of World War I and World War IJ should convince every Amer- 
ican, who stops to think, that a thoroughgoing program of preparedness, and 
one in actual being at the earliest possible date, is an imperative necessity for 
the United States. And this is not, as many persons seem to think, a departure 
from our recent practice and experience. 

For we, in America, have had peacetime military training before on an 
extremely large scale, and it has been fortunate indeed for the Nation—perhaps 
for its very existence—and also for the civilization of the world, that we did 
have this peacetime military training involving huge numbers. 

Fifteen months before we were attacked at Pearl Harbor and were suddenly 
involved in a two-ocean war, the Congress passed a Selective Service Act which 
gave us time during peace to train an Army, and the boys for a Navy, that helped 
to save the world. 

Let no one, therefore, say that peacetime training is not a good thing. It 
saved us from untold and unknown suffering, loss, and calamity. 

And, today, while there is a chance to do so, before a shooting war might 
start, it is surely the part of wisdom for us to get prepared. 

The issue at the present hour is whether the boys of this Nation, who, in all 
probability, are to be slaughtered wholesale and in multitudes if, throuch weak- 
ness, we invite aggression and send them into battle without the skills and 
training to make them effective and capable of self-defense. 

Or whether, on the other hand, America is to ward off attack for the reason 
that we are too strong and too well prepared to make aggression from any pos- 
sible foe look attractive. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SPEED IN THE PASSING OF THIS BILL 


The second point which I wish to emphasize is the importance of speed in the 
passage of this bill. Even a month's delay in committee or debate may prove 
critically serious. Prompt and decisive action on the part of the Congress would, 
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I am convinced, have an extremely valuable psychological effect upon our 
enemies. 

The odds are not as yet on Russia or on war, I believe, but these odds can 
rapidly change. Today, I feel the odds are still on the United States and on 
ultimate peace. And, if the United States acts at once and with firm and reso- 
lute purpose, the odds will continue to rest with the United States and with 
peace through the years ahead. Our greatest danger today is that we shall 
dissipate our enormous potential strength through inaction, delay, and neglect 
to do our utmost and in time. 


For time is vital 

As I see it, the real issue of today is as follows: 

(a) No one can question the fact that there is a possibility, with the Russian 
menace, of a world conflagration; (b) if a global war starts, the United States 
is certain to be in it to the hilt; and (c) the only question, therefore, is the 
amount or the degree to which our Nation will do too little and be too late. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF UNIVERSAL TRAINING WITH UNIVERSAL SERVICE 


I am glad indeed to see the emphasis which this bill places upon the feature 
of universal training in connection with universal service. For service, of 
course, is imperative in the present international situation. 

And, if we desire a maximum of efficiency, I think it would be difficult to over- 
emphasize this point. 

For a prime function of universal training is to provide the flow of effec- 
tively selected and tested and appropriate manpower for each and every one 
of the multitudes of categories within the armed services. 

And, also, a corresponding flow for the multitudes of other tasks within war 
production, transportation, and other civilian fields essential for survival in 
national crisis. 

With the systems of aptitude testing and classification that are now in use 
and available to the armed services—provided this bill is passed—the oppor- 
tunity for getting the full list of all the skills and all the different kinds of use- 
fulness of all the youth in the land will be of inestimable value. 

It will help immensely in getting the right man in the right place, and persons 
with given skills and capacities assigned to appropriate jobs or occupations. 

We, in America, have been very keen to avoid waste in material directions, but 
largely unconscious of the colossal loss of human efficiency—especially in time 
of war. Our inability to know where the essential skills and potential capacities 
lie, and our lack of any intelligent or scientific plan of classification for human 
aptitudes and abilities, have been and are the cause of immeasurable waste. 

And, if there were a way of accurately measuring the degree of this loss in 
human efficiency, we should find it shockingly serious to an extent almost beyond 
belief. 

In the recent war, the lack of speed and effectiveness in production in ship- 
yards, in aircraft factories, in munitions works, on farms, and in many other 
war activities, was most distressing to anyone expert in gaging aptitude of 
workers. 

Multitudes of boys who had no mechanical skills were in munitions plants. 
Vast numbers in the shipyards were unfitted for the heavy assignments. Boys 
without aptitude for farming sought farm jobs to evade the draft. And, in 
thousands of directions, the worker, unfitted for his particular job, might have 
been extremely useful in another capacity. 

All of this caused much dissatisfaction and turn-over, amounting often to 100 
percent per year. 

But, it seemed impossible to correct this situation. For we had no over-all 
knowledge of where the skills and the possibilities of usefulness lay and, in too 
large a degree, this whole matter was most unfortunately left to chance, and 
to the usual trial-and-failure methods of selection. 

This bill, I believe, will very largely correct all this. For the first time in our 
history—through its insistence on the principle of the universal obligation and 
privilege of service of the youth of the land—we can secure an over-all inventory 
of all their skills and possibilities of usefulness. And, with this inventory, 
obtained through our modern aptitude tests and classification, we can far better 
train and more wisely place each individual. By this method, we will increase 
efficiency in war—and, ultimately, our prosperity in civil life in time of peace. 

This benefit is one that no school or college in the country, or combination of 
colleges, could possibly make. For they all deal with far too small numbers and 
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too small a proportion of our population to be able to make the analysis or to 
develop this sort of over-all inventory of human usefulness, 

It is because of my knowledge of the wealth of material which an array of 
exceptional experts has furnished the Armed Forces that I have such confidence 
in the value and in the high grade of the training that this bill makes provi- 
sion for. 

Shortly after the close of the recent war, in conversation with General Devers, 
who was then in command of all of our Ground Forces, 1 made the rémark: 
“I think the Armed Forces, during the war, had the benefit of the expert advice 
of at least 2,000 of America’s most highly trained educational psychologists.” 

To which, he replied: “I think your guess would be nearer accurate if you 
said 4,000 instead of 2,000.” 

And the contribution which these thousands of experts made to the training 
procedures is a factor that greatly enhances the practical utility sf the training 
provisions of this bill. 

The 4 to 6 months’ training period that this bill provides gives opportunity 
to thoroughly test and verify the data regarding the aptitude tests and ciassi- 
fication of men that we have been discussing. 

It would make possible, for example, a highly intelligent selection of candi- 
dates for service academies. A talent for leadership would be revealed and 
developed. For nearly two-thirds of the highly dynamic leaders of the Nation 
are known to come from noncollege sources. The national defense requires 
leadership in all directions and universal training would be invaluable in identi- 
fying and bring such leadership to the front. 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC’S REACTION AND DESIRES 


I have a strong feeling that the American public has unconsciously sensed 
many of these training values that I have described, and that our people have 
a deep-seated faith, especially since the close of the last war, in both the need 
and the value of the kind of training that is here proposed. 

I think we have convincing evidence of this statement, and of the strong urge 
for preparedness. 

For example, public opinion polls regarding universal military training have 
been conducted periodically since some time in the 1930's. The Gallup poll 
organization has held a poll approximately every 6 months. Fortune magazine 
and other polling agencies have also held them frequently and the interesting 
fact is that since 1941 these polls have shown a striking uniformity and in- 
variably have expressed returns emphatically in favor of universal military 
training. 

During the 4 years following VE-day, these frequent and numerous public 
opinion polls consistently reported from 66 percent as a minimum, gradually 
increasing through the years to 77 percent, in favor of universal training: and 
a uniformly decreasing number from 27 percent to only 16 percent in opposition. 

One of the more interesting polls reported in the New York Herald Tribune 
in 1948 was taken by Purdue Opinion Poll for Young People. It was a survey 
among some 10,000 high school students of the Nation—boys who would soon 
be subject to induction if universal training were to be in force—and there was 
S82 percent in favor of military training to 9 percent who were opposed. <A 
ratio of more than 9 to 1. And I submit the record of this poll as evidence. 

However, the small unfavorable minority succeeded in setting up a clamorous 
and formidable opposition entirely disproportionate to its numbers. These well- 
organized and apparently well-financed groups built up a powerful pressure, 
which, in spite of a vigorous and extraordinarily favorable news and editorial 
support of the Nation-wide press, and in spite of the unanimous support and 
endorsement of the Governors of 48 States, created the illusion of large numbers 
of voters unfavorable to universal training. 

But, when the Compton Report on Universal Military Training was made 
public, there were among the newspapers’ very numerous editorial comments 
only 3 percent that expressed opposition. 


THE 18-YEAR-OLDERS 


I heartily endorse the provision of the bill which lowers the age of induction 
to 18 years. And I believe, beyond question, that this period in a young man’s 
life is the time when he can with least sacrifice make his contribution to the 
safety of the Nation and to the protection of the liberties which he has enjoyed, 
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This is the time when the great majority of the youth have finished their 
education—or is the period just prior to entering on advanced study. And, 
likewise, for the majority it is the period at which they would naturally start 
to acquire the skills for their life occupation. Consequently, it is the interval of 
time when there is least interruption and least interference with future careers. 
And it is a time of life when young men are courageous, self-reliant, and are 
likely to have higher ideals regarding devotion to duty than they might have 
when they are a little older. 


TWENTY-SEVEN MONTHS’ PROVISION 


I also unqualifiedly endorse the 27-month period of training and service 
contained in the bill. In the present 21-months’ requirement, the service after 
training is too short to be either efficient or economical. Depending on whethe: 
the training is 4 or 6 months, either 590 or 570 men with the 27-months’ service 
will continuously produce an Army of the same size as that which 800 men 
would do, with but the 21-months’ requirement. 


7 


In this emergency, we surely require 27 months as a minimum. 
THE RESERVES 


To my mind, however, a provision of the utmost importance in the bill lies in 
the fact that, starting with 18-year-olders, and a total period of 27 months, it 
becomes possible to build up after the universal service a formidable Reserve, 
and in time before these young men are too old to be effective, or have passed 
beyond the date of obligation for any service, except in out-and-out war. It is 
this reservoir of highly trained young men which, through the years, will furnish 
the greatest protection. 

And, we vitally need these Reserves. 

No scruples of conscience will ever hold the Kremlin back. But there is 
nothing, I believe, that will be so likely to give Mr. Stalin pause; or induce him 
to halt his march of aggression as these Reserves and this show of force. 

The prompt passage of this bill is, therefore, most urgent! 


CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


Beyond all the above, if war comes with atom bombs, an important new 
function and set of duties will appear. 

Wherever such a bomb may land, a devastated area must be cleared and life 
must be salvaged. 

For such a purpose, a Disaster Corps is essential. And the personnel 0! 
trained citizenry too old for combat service—available through the passage of 
this bill—will furnish the disciplined and competent material for such a Dis- 
aster Corps. 


THE CHANGED SENTIMENT OF THE OPPOSITION TO UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


A surprising change of sentiment regarding universal training has occurred 
since publication of the Compton Report of the President’s Advisory Commission 

Prior to publication of this report, there was a general impression that educa 
tors and clergymen, in the majority, were opposed to the passage of a universal! 
training bill. 

Of course, it would be difficult to give complete evidence regarding the attitude 
of these two important groups of persons. I can, however, cite a few examples 
which show the favorable trend. 

A very important group of administrative officers of secondary schools, 10,000 
strong, passed this resolution : 

“Furthermore, the members of the National Association of Secondary Schoo! 
Principals have expressed themselves repeatedly [the italics are theirs] as 
strongly in favor of a program of adequate security and defense for this 
country.” 

And then they propose six recommendations to attain security for this Nation 
none of them in conflict or dissimilar to the recommendations of the Compto: 
Report, and they continue with the following paragraph: 

“The foregoing proposals are intended only as a broadly outlined prograim 
of national defense. This program is not to be regarded as necessarily com 
plete and adequate in all details and in organization. Such plans should be 
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worked out by agencies and authorities that are vested with further study of 
an adequate program of defense.” 

Surely no open-minded person would accuse the 10,000 educators who sub- 
scribed to resolutions of this kind as being opposed to universal training, when 
our Department of Defense says it is imperative. 

Again, the American Association of College Professors, through a large com- 
mittee appointed to consider universal training, adopted a series of resolutions 
closely paralleling those of the secondary-school principals quoted above and 
equally in accord with the recommendations of the Compton Commission. 

This committee of college professors adopted these resolutions by the unani- 
mous vote of 64 to 0. 

And, one more piece of evidence from the teaching profession. The Ameri- 
can Association of Engineering Education took no action until the Compton 
Commission had reported. 

Then, at its annual convention—with full convention assembled—adopted 
a series of resolutions based on the Compton Report including universal military 
training, but with the condition that the other recommended items of defense 
were provided for. 

And they adopted these resolutions, with the universal military training, by 
a unanimous vote. 

Still further evidence might be presented, but the above facts sufficiently 
show the trend of favorable thinking among both public school men and col- 
lege educators since the Compton Report. 

Regarding the views of the clergy, it is still more difficult to get conclu- 
sive evidence. But, after the appearance of the Compton Report, a very large 
majority of younger ministers who were canvassed showed themselves defi- 
nitely in favor of universal training. 

Unfortunately, I have no data regarding the profession as a whole. But 
[ see no reason why the older men, if they are alert to the situation, should not 
have changed their views in like degree. 


THE BENEFITS OF TRAINING TO BE GIVEN TO THE 18-YEAR-OLD BOYS 


The trained American soldier or sailor is physically fit, keen, alert with bodily 
vigor, and ready for action. He has a great variety of personal skills with hand 
and mind, His talents, aptitudes, and abilities have been measured and tested. 
He has been classified and grouped with his fellows according to his abilities 
and greatest usefulness. He has understanding and technical knowledge in many 
directions, and has developed self-confidence, initiative, and resourcefulness. 
And, he has been disciplined in cooperation, devotion to duty, loyalty, and 
patriotic service. 

Who is there among us who does not earnestly desire for American youth 
these qualities of upstanding manhood? And how else, and where else, in equal 
measure and in equal time, can they be attained? Surely no college that I know 
of would dare accept the challenge of meeting in full this list of specifications. 

And persons who claim that military training has no collateral educational 
moral values are speaking in ignorance of modern training, and thinking only 
of outmoded, Civil War methods of marching with gun. 

To anyone who has watched the results of the military training of our GI 
boys as evidenced in college experience during the past 4 years, or who has 
attempted to evaluate the quality of their performance overseas, no argument 
should be needed. The obvious and the extraordinary benefits of the training 
received are convincing. 


MILITARY TRAINING DOES NOT RETARD EDUCATION 


It is Claimed such training would delay or curtail the education and develop- 
ment especially of scientists essential to the security or the prosperity of the 
Nation, 

Such statements, I am sure, are far from the truth. 

No school or college that I know of claims to, even in two of its first years, 
offer training equal or comparable to the scientific foundation and training that 
the Army can furnish youth of special talent in 1 year, for example, in radar, 
veronautics, electronies, acoustic transmission, ballistic mathematics, range 
coluputation, or a score of other branches. 

Not alone the favored few, but virtually a whole population, by the Army's 
ccupational tests and procedures, will thus be screened for leadership—not 
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only for scientific leadership but for leadership in widely varied avenues of 
human usefulnes. For the modern army requires leadership in about every 
category of service. 


THE MORAL EFFECTS OF UNIVERSAL TRAINING UPON 18-YEAR-OLD YOUTH 


I have been asked especially to testify in regard to the moral effects of universal 
training upon 18-year-old youth. 

And, I do not hesitate to say that it will be distinctly beneficial. The tone, 
attitude and moral behavior of the ‘“teen-year-old” young men will be superior 
to, and the benefits received more lasting, than would be likely with older 
groups of men. F 

My experience in training thousands of these younger men for civilian jobs 
in industry, and large numbers of young men in uniform as military technicians, 
enables me to state this with a great deal of confidence. 


THE FORT KNOX EXPERIMENT 


But, the most convincing, concrete evidence is found in the training of the 
about 2,000 18-year-olders in the experimental unit in universal military training 
that was carried on at Fort Knox between January 1, 1947, and the summer 
of 1948. 

Here, there was endeavor to secure as accurately as possible a true cross section 
of American 18-year-old boys. They were chosen from every geographical area, 
irom economic levels in proper proportion, and, likewise, in right ratio from city 
and rural populations. 

And special pains were taken to have the educational qualifications of these 
trainees accurately match those of the average 18-year-olders of the entire 
Nation. 

The years of completed education of these boys, on the average, was found 
to be 10.84 years. This means that for every boy who had finished high schoo! 
even a relatively inferior country high school—there was another boy who had 
not even entered. And for every boy who had received a few months in college, 
there was one who had not even completed the elementary grades. 

Furthermore, those in charge of this Fort Knox project were amazed to dis 
cover the limitations, the handicaps, and the apparently underprivileged char 
acter, on the average, of these first 660 teen-age Americans in that true cross 
section of our youth. 

One can perhaps best judge these limitations from the facts that 10 percent 
of all these 18-year-old youth had never played a game of any kind; and that 
over 50 percent of them did not know the rules of any major sport, when they 
commenced their 6 months’ training. 

The rapid development of these boys, however, was correspondingly gratify- 
ing. The type of training—for trainees who were “really boys being given 
adult responsibilities’—stimulated their minds and ambitions and intensified 
their life purposes. 

The observers who visited Fort Knox uniformly testified that this was being 
done to a most surprising degree. 

And Dr. Karl T. Compton, the Chairman of the President's Commission, has 
made the following public statement: “If every one of the 140,000,000 people 
in America could visit this convincing experiment at Fort Knox I feel certain 
that they would endorse universal training.” 

Also, Dr. Compton has told me personally that he doubted if it would have 
been possible to have obtained a unanimous report from the members of his 
Commission if there had not been the Fort Knox experiment for them to visit, 
where they could see with their own eyes the extraordinary beneiits that these 
young men were receiving. 

And, knowing quite well the desires and purposes of many of the top men in 
the Pentagon, I have faith to believe that the following statement of the Comp- 
ton Commission will be effectively lived up to. 

The Compton report states: “The experiment unit at Fort Knox has made 
a pattern and set a standard that the Armed Forces would be responsible for 
reasonably applying in all procedures and programs of universal training.” Nor 
are these Fort Knox results unique or unusual. 

For example, shortly after World War I, similar success was attained. Very 
largely under the leadership of a remarkable group of men including Dr. Waite! 
Dill Scott, recently president of Northwestern University ; Dr. Edward L. Thorn 
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dike, of Columbia; Dr. Robert M. Yerkes of Yale; Dr. James R. Angell, formerly 
president of Yale; and Dr. Charles R. Mann, formerly president of the American 
Council on Education, in an army organized under General Order of the Chief 
of Staff No. 109 in September 1919, which was known as the New Permanent 
Army, the keynote of this training was: 

“Every soldier from the lowest private to the commanding general sooner or 
later finds himself in a position requiring him to assume leadership. Hence, all 
soldiers must be trained for leadership.” 

And, Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, when reviewing the quelity of this 
training late in 1920, remarked with great earnestness : 

“If the Army furnishes an environment and inspiration which makes men 
grow strong while serving the Nation * * * the military efficiency of the 
Army will increase and it will become a real power in developing that upstanding 
manhood which is the basic factor in national defense. The Army will then be 
an integral part of the life of the Nation and not merely a thing apart to be 
used in time of trouble and forgotten meanwhile. 

“Those who are partners in this pioneer enterprise may take inspiration 
from the knowledge that they are building for the future an edifice that some 
day will be one of the glories of America.” 

And, returning to the Fort Knox experimental unit, the stimulating quality 
of its atmosphere can be judged from the following facts: 

During the first 6 months, about 10 percent of the trainees received either 
high school diplomas or equivalent certificates, and 25 percent more entered 
development and educational courses of instruction during their free off-duty 
time, 

And the degree of moral and spiritual guidance is indicated by the facts that 
in the Protestant faith, including 25 different denominations, 20 percent of the 
trainees made decisions for confirmation of baptism; and among the Catholics 
26 percent took important steps in their own religion. 

Such evidence surely furnishes background for the public statement of Mrs. 
General George S. Patton, Jr., expressing both her own and her husband's views: 
“In peacetime, universal training is the greatest blessing ever offered an Ameri- 
can boy since free schools were started. With clouds of war, it is an absolute 
must !”’ 

Senator Jounson. Any further questions? 

Mr. Wituisron. May I just add these two more bits? The Ameri- 
can College Professors, after the Compton report came out, made a set 
of resolutions almost identical, and a large committee voted in favor 
of those 64 to nothing. The American Association for Engineering 
Education, in convention assembled, passed a set of resolutions based 
on the Compton report, and passed it unanimously. 

Now, after the Compton report there was a great change in senti- 
ment, and there you have evidence of 10,000 high school principals, 
the college professors, the engineering profession, very emphatically, 
and there i isa statement in there regarding that. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Witutston. Regarding the ‘clergymen, there is a statement 
there. I appreciate very much this opportunity to appear, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Dr. Williston. 

At this point the chairman wishes to make a statement for the ree- 
ord, the substance of which he presented to the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for himself on last Wednesday evening, January 24. 

The Preparedness Committee has been holding open hearings since 
Wednesday, January 10. 

Except where the business of the Senate interfered, those hearings 
have been held both morning and afternoon. 

Concurrently, the sube ‘ommittee and the individual members of the 
subcommittee have been receiving a fairly heavy volume of mail. 

fn my judgment, the situation, and I want to emphasize that I speak 
only for myself, as it stands today, may be summarized as follows: 
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The people of the country are genuinely disturbed about the drafting 
of 18-year-olds. 

This concern does not in any way imply a lack of readiness on the 
part of the people to do whatever is necessary to insure our nationa| 
security. 

Their concern seems to arise from a feeling that there are othe: 
sources of available manpower which should be called upon before 
the 18-year-olds are called, and that if these additional sources prove 
inadequate, then the 18-year-olds may be called, provided the older 
ones in the 18-year-old group are called first. 

Much of the corrective action which, in my judgment, the people 
of the country want done could be done administratively. I feel, how- 
ever, that the people want the reassurances of seeing it written into 
any bill reported by this committee. 

For that reason, I believe, that we must write three general safe 
guards into the bill and, on behalf of the chairman, I have asked the 
staff to confer with the Legislative Drafting Service and to have 
prepared for such action as the subcommittee may desire to take, if 
any, the following proposals: 

First, we must require that the standards of acceptability as re- 
gards mental and physical qualifications are adjusted so that a ver) 
considerable number—maybe as many as 100,000—our testimony 
has indicated at one time 150,000, and another time 75,000—but maybe 
as many as 100,000 men—now classified in IV—F are used. 

This utilization must be by all three of the services. It must be 
worked out so that they will not be forced exclusively into the 
Army through induction, because the present imbalance brought 
about by forcing the lower mental and physical profiles into the Army 
is, in my judgment, extremely serious. 

Not only must the law require that the standards of acceptability 
be revised downward so as to obtain some of the additional inductions 
from the present pool of IV—F’s, but the law must also require that the 
Selective Service System actually reexamine its IV—F’s in the light of 
these new criteria. 

You will remember, and for Senator Cain’s benefit, there were some 
800,000 in this group. 

Second, the large pool of nonveteran husbands—now, we want to 
emphasize the husbands and they are not to be confused with the 
fathers with children—some 290,000 in the 19 to 26 age group alone— 
must be brought into the picture. These are not veterans; they are 
nonveterans, 19 to 26, who are husbands who have had service. 

I know of no other one group concerning which we have received 
so much comment, all of it asking why the nonveteran, nonfather is 
not required to perform some military service. This change could 
be made administratively, but I believe the people want to see it writ- 
ten into a bill reported. 

Finally, I believe that the law must contain very specific provisions 
requiring that when and if it becomes necessary to take the 18-year- 
olds they must be taken in-a definite priority so that the older ones 
will be taken first. 

There must be some assurance that the older members of this par- 
ticular age group are called before the younger members are asked. 

You will remember that the Department of Defense testified that 
that was its plan, but we are attempting to see if it is practical to 
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work out a legislative provision that will require them to be called by 
quarters, 18 years and 9 months to 18 years and 12 months first; 18 
years and 6 months to 18 years and 9 months next; and they say that 
is all the field they can phase into any program that develops. 

With the foregoing legislative safeguards written into the bill I 
have the feeling that the major controversies will have been met. 
There are other points at issue, but in my judgment they do not 
present an insurmountable barrier. 

I went over that with the Assistant Secretary of Defense on Wed- 
nesday. I told them that I was going to ask the staff to prepare for 
their attention and consideration any amendments which they felt 
might be justified. 

Before we start writing up the bill I plan to have witnesses back 
from the Department of Defense, possibly, including some of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, to discuss these various proposals. 

At this time we have a very distinguished witness, Gen. Julius Ochs 
Adler, the distinguished vice present and general manager of the New 
York Times. 

General Adler, we will be very happy for you to come forward and 
take your seat, 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, while the witness is coming 
around, let me commend the chairman most heartily for his statement 
there on those three points on which he has stated what I think were 
the minimum requirements, the bare minimum requirements, in order 
to make this bill meet the necessities of the facts, and particularly with 
reference to these high school students and the married nonveterans 
being exempt. 

Senator Jounson. I am very grateful to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi. These proposals are in the drafting stage. I do not want to 
leave the impression that they represent anyone's view except mine or 
any member who may wish to associate himself with it. Any member 
of the committee who has any proposed amendments may contact the 
chairman and General Mudge, so that we can give consideration to it. 

Senator Stennis. I was just trying to say the fact that you were 
going to have the Defense officials back is very much to my liking be- 
cause I think they ought to be questioned further. 

Senator Satronsratu. I would just like to say this, following the 
chairman’s statement, and I will put it in the form of a question, and 
I believe it is a question that can be answered by the chairman: If non- 
veteran husbands, if nonveteran parents, if unmarried veterans with 
less than 8 months’ service are brought into the picture, they will off- 
set, will they not, the amount of requirements of the 18-year-olders to 
bring an army up to 3,462,000 men ? 

Now, I put it in the form of a question, but that is the balance of 
the question of what the chairman said, as I understand it, that it 
really boils our problem down to. 

Senator Jounson. The chairman did not say that, but the chairman 
thinks that the Senator has asked a question and given a very good 
answer toit. The chairman’s information is this: We expect to have 
Armed Forces of roughly 314 million. 

We started with an October figure of 2,100,000. That leaves us 
a deficit of 1,400,000. We are told that there are 800,000 in the age 
groups 19 to 26 available. We are told that we will pick up an extra 
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200,000 educational deferments at the end of June. The legislation 
will not go into effect until then. 

We believe that we can get 100,000 from the I1V—F group. We know 
that there are 290,000 husbands, making a total of—— 

Senator SALvronsraLL. Nonveteran husbands. 

Senator Jounson. Nonveterans. We are speaking only of nonvet 
erans. We have not brought the veterans into consideration at thi 
moment. That makes a total of 1,400,000. 

It is the view of the chairman that there will be presented to the sub 
committee a proposal which will insist that they take the 19 to 26 
group. They will review, probably in conjunction with a subcommit- 
tee of this committee, the number that can be secured from the IV 
group. We think that 100,000 is a conservative figure there. They 
have pledged us that they will pick up 200,000 additional from college 
deferments. Although we can take nonveteran husbands administra 
tively, probably the better part of wisdom is to do it legislatively. 

If we take them in that order, and the Armed Forces go to 4 or 41, 
million or whatever circumstances require, there will be presented to 
the committe a proposal to give them authority to take 18-year-olds by 
quarters. The committee can determine whether it wants to give that 
authority. 

Once that is determined we will want to determine the term of 
service, whether it is to be 21 months, 24 months or 27 months. The 
staff will have some evidence along that line that the committee can 
canvass. 

Senator SartonsratL. There are two other groups the chairman has 
not taken into consideration, the non-veteran-father group, which | 
understand is 340,000-—— 

Senator Jonnson. Correct, sir, and 

Senator SaLronsratL. And the veterans with less than 8 months’ 
service, which is another 80,000, I think. 

Senator JouHnson. Any member may propose to go into that group 
of fathers if they want to. 

Senator Satronsrauu. I merely bring it up. 

Senator Jounson. No members are foreclosed from offering an 
amendment to include that group. I think when you do, there are a 
lot of considerations you want to give weight to. 

On the question of veterans under 8 months, there are 170,000. You 
want to bear in mind that the armed services released men on the basis 
of points. Out of our 14,000,000 veterans we only had 87,000 who had 
under 6 months’ service. 

Senator STENNis. Pardon me, how many ? 

Senator Jownson. Eighty-seven thousand. When you consider 
that we had 14,000,000, that is a very small number. 

Why is it small? Because they had to have points to get out. A 
large percentage of the 87,000 were people who did not have the points 
but were discharged because of medical reasons. The attempt to 
recover those would give you very few people and would bring about 
great expense. 

The Department of Defense would want to discuss the practicability 
and feasibility of doing it. 

Senator Sauronsraty., I did not mean to bring it up as a practical 
amendment, but those are = pool to complete what the chairman has 
said, 
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Senator Jonson. We have 799,000 IV-F’s that have been rejected. 
Of that group we hope that we can, with the lowered standards, get 
100,000. In the dependency group we have 1,184,893, of which 290,000 
are husbands and 340,000 are fathers. The chairman did not propose 
going into the second group. No amendment is necessary to take 
either group. They can administratively take those people now, but 
they have chosen not to do so. I understand the reason is that the 
Selective Service, the Secretary of Labor, and the Department of 
Defense have decided it would be better to take single 19-year-olds, 
while they still have 800,000, and 18-year-olds before they take hus- 
bands. The chairman does not share that viewpoint. For that rea- 
son he has asked that an amendment be prepared. 

The veterans under 12 months of service amount to 245,000. 
Students amount to 570,000. They feel that by June they can reduce 
that by 200,000. Those are the most current figures we have. Of 
course, We are going to have to bring all those figures up to date again. 

Here is a fast summary: We start with a goal of 314 million which 
may go up fast. We want to provide machinery to take care of the 
314 million and also machinery to take care of whatever may be re- 
quired. 

We have 2,100,000 to start with. That gives us a deficit of 1,400,000. 
We make that up with 800,000 19 to 26 single men; 200,000 which we 
will get from the educational deferments ; 100,000 IV—F’s; 290,000 of 
the husbands. That makes us come out even. 

Of course, we do not want to have that close a margin. The Chair 
is going to submit, without being unalterably committed to the thing, 
that they take these groups in the suggested order of priority. That 
should be put into the bill along with authority to take 15-year-olds 
by quarters. 

Senator Stennis. I think the chairman is right; write it into the 


bill. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. JULIUS OCHS ADLER, COCHAIRMAN, NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY COMMITTEE OF THE MILITARY TRAINING CAMPS 
ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


General Apter. Those 290,000 husbands, are you figuring those are 
all physically qualified ¢ 

Senator Jounson. We have a total of 1,184,893 people in the de- 
pendency group. Of that 1,184,000 the Department of Defense has 
told us that we could get 290,000 in the husband category and 340,000 
in the father category. This will amount to 630,000, which is about 
half of the total group. The other half would be cut back for other 
reasons. 

The chairman wants to point this out: I am not sure the committee, 
the witnesses, or the country realize that with the present Draft Act 
we have 8,000,000 men between 19 and 26 years of age. But when 
we get through deferring and exempting and not calling them for 
various administrative reasons, we are brought down from 8,000,000 
to 800,000. Nine out of ten of them—— 

Senator Stennis. Ten percent. 

Senator JOHNSON. Get away. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 
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Senator Jounson. Go ahead, General Adler. 

General Apter. Mr. Chairman and members of the Senate Arme« 
Services Committee, in this prepared statement I hope I have a chance 
to make some comments afterward, after I get through with this pre 
pared statement, with respect to the point you have just been dis 
cussing. 

Senator Jounson. The chairman did not want to provoke any argu- 
ment on the matter. He wanted the committee to know that these 
amendments were being formulated and that we had made the Depart- 
ment of Defense aware of them last Wednesday. He does not want 
to leave the impression that they represent anybody's viewpoint bu 
his own. 

General Apter. My name is Julius Ochs Adler. I was born in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., and have resided in New York City for the past 3 
years, except for 614 years of duty with the Army during World War: 
Tand II. My military career began in the first and sec ond Plattsbury 
training camps in 1915 and 1916, where I served as private and non 
commissioned officer. I was commissioned a second lieutenant on 
April 6, 1917, have continuously been an active Reserve officer, and 
at present command the Seventy-seventh Infantry Division, ORC. | 
am a graduate and life trustee of Princeton University. I have been 
engaged in newspaper work since college graduation and have been 
associated throughout with the New York Times, as general manager 
since 1935. For many years I have also been the publisher of the 
Chattanooga ‘Times. 

I represent here today the National Emergency Committee of the 
Military Training Camps Association of the United States, of which 
I am cochairman. The organization of the committee is attached to 
this report. 

The MTCA came into being at the time of the Plattsburg training 
camps. A short extract from resolutions adopted by the association 
in 1916 best describes its objectives which, with your permission, | 
will quote: 

That the object and policy of this association is to bring about a system 01 
universal obligatory military training and service for the young men of th 
United States under exclusive Federal control. 

Since then the association has been in existence solely to further 
these purposes. The principal provisions of the bill recently pre 
sented to your committee by the Defense Department have, with one 
or two exceptions, which I “would like to mention later, our endorse 
ment and it is in regard to this recommended legislation that I appear 
before you today. 

Our support of this proposal is based, in the first instance, on a 
recognition of sheer necessity. The present defense program which 
later might be increased calls for armed forces at the approximate 
level of 3,500,000 men to be reached as quickly as possible and sus- 
tained thereafter for an indefinite period, plus an adequately trained 
and substantial reserve that can be promptly used. We accept this 
estimate unreservedly. If we want to build a house, we employ « 
contractor. If we are sick, we consult a doctor. If we present 
appeal to the Supreme Court, we seek the services of a constitutiona! 
lawyer. If we want an estimate of what effectives we need for a ba! 
anced defense, the sensible course is to consult genuine defense experts. 
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Our best military minds have studied the problem and have agreed 
that a force of this size is required by our present commitments and 
potential dangers. We gladly accept that professional and obviously 
competent estimate. 

Having done that, we examine the present selective-service machin- 
ery and see if it will provide that manpower. This is on the point the 
chairman was just discussing. 

We discover that when veterans, married men, the unfit, and some 
other deferred classifications are excluded, it will not so provide 
within the 19 to 26 age brackets. This age group will have been ex- 
lhausted without our having reached our goal. 

This leaves us an obvious alternative. We can either broaden the 
base of selection by including the veterans and those with dependents 
or we can lower the age level to utilize the 18-year age group. We 
favor the latter fair and humane course for the following reasons: 

(a) Experienced instructors and trainers of 17- and 18-year-old 
young men are confident that these men have more endurance and are 

capable of quicker reactions than older men. 

(>) If drafted at the eighteenth birthday, their education and fu- 
ture careers, whether on the farm or in industries or in the professions, 
will be least interrupted. 

(c) It is much fairer to draft these men for training and service 
than it is to disrupt the families of older men, as well as their work- 
ing careers. It is unfair to break up a home except as a last resort 
and it is much better to subject a single person to military service than 
in effect to make an entire family, including children, bear that burden. 

(d) The emotional appeal of mothers to defer their sons until the 
nineteenth vear has actually only emotion to support it. A mother 
does not love her nineteen-year-old any less than she loves her eighteen- 
year-old son. If she is willing in the first instance for him to serve 
his country, it should be immaterial to her whether he is called at 18 
or 19, particularly if she considers the trials necessitated by drafting 
young men with families. 

(e) A young man at 18, upon the completion of his military train- 
ing and service, will have his future career and educational opportu- 
nities before him and without interruption. 

(f) The attempt to defer induction for training and service of 18- 
year-olds is unconsciously and unknowingly a part of the effort of 
each opposing group to put self interest ahead of national interest. 

(7) Precedent was established and the country accepted a draft age 
f 18 in both World Wars I and II. (World War I on August 31, 
918,and World War IT at the end of 1942.) 

(h) There are two impressive historical facts in support of train- 
ing to begin at the eighteenth birthday or even earlier: 

(1) George W ashington recommended that the training of young 
men begin at age 17. And, if I may, I am sure you are familiar with 
it, Washington’s program which was introduced into Congress itself, 
was divided into three parts: The advanced corps which got the 
greatest training, the 17 to 21; the main corps from 21 to 46; and the 
reserve corps from 46 to 61. That was endorsed by James Madison 
ind Mr. Jefferson. My excavations have not gone farther. I do not 
know eo many others have been in favor of that. 

The War Between the States was largely fought by young men 
iT and 18, and there were many in service younger than that. 
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We believe, moreover, that our society is so organized that an inter- 
ruption of civilian life at the age of 18 will cause the minimum of 
dislocation. Few young men at that age have embarked on careers. 
Few have contracted family obligations. Most. of them will have 
completed high school or be near to doing so and thus have reached a 
point at which formal education ean be interrupted without undue 
hardship. Since many universities have already formulated plans— 
I know of quite a number that have—and the others will follow, for 
a more compact curriculum by reducing college terms from 4 to 3 
years, the total time loss for securing a “college degree caused by 27 
months of training and service would not exceed 15 months. 

I would like to digress for just a moment on that. Four years is 
the present undergr aduate course, and these young men receive vaca- 
tions anywhere from 31 » to4 months each yea The young man who 
is not so fortunate in going to college and goes s to work is very lue Ky 
if he gets 2 weeks’ vacation, so they will not be giving up anything it 

the way of vacations if they go from 4 to 3 years. It seems eminent ™ 

fair tome. This is not too much to ask in the service of our country. 
Moreover, there is abundant testimony that the young man who re 
sumes his study after a period of military service is more diligent than 
the average and better able to profit from institutional education 
because of his increased maturity. Furthermore, this program calls 
for the cultivation and use of exceptional talents in the service of our 
country through the fullest cooperation with our educational institu- 
tions. We believe that they, as well as our young men, will profit 
rather than lose by this whole approach to nation: al secur ity once the 
initial dislocations have been overcome. 

We come, then toa further basic problem. Why support a program 
of universal military training and service rather than a mere exten- 
sion of the Selective Service Act, a lowering of its age limits and a 
tightening up on its exemptions! We prefer the universal program, 
as proposed, precisely because we believe it to be more genuinely 
democratic than a Selective Service Act. We believe that one of 
the most valuable features of this bill is that it authorizes the Presi- 
dent within limits to accommodate the length of training and of serv- 
ice to the necessity of the time without the del: ay inc ident to further 
and special legislation. We prefer it because it provides for a realis- 
tically trained Reserve and correspondingly a reduction of our Regu- 
lar Establishment for the future. We believe, with George Washing- 
ton and other founders of the Republic, that the national defense is 
the proper obligation of every citizen. For the sake of our moral! 
as well as physical survival we hold that the base of that defense, in 
recognized and fulfilled duties, should be made as broad as possible. 
For from threatening our democratic way of life, we are convinced 
that the universality of service on behalf of the Nation will strengthen 
and deepen it. We are sustained in that conviction by some of the 
voices already raised in opposition to this program. In a front-page 
editorial on January 12, the Daily Worker, for ex cample, declared that 
this program would— 
launch a new tragic and disastrous era in American history by drafting a! 
youths of 18 for military training and soldiering. 


Since we know that the Daily Worker and the conspiracy that it 
represents have no concern for the survival of freedom or democrac) 
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here or elsewhere, such an outburst is actually reassuring in regard 
to these proposals. 

iaaally, we are supporting no change in principle in respect to 
national defense. What is proposed now is merely a difference in 
the timing with which that principle is to be applied. Because we 
are confronted with a long-range threat to our security that may 
erupt against us at any time, we are obliged to make long-range 
rather than mere emergency preparations. Because we face the likeli- 
hood of continuing crisis in world affairs and because no longer do 
our ocean barriers nor the military establishments of our allies pro- 
vide us with time to prepare, we are obliged to become and to remain 
strong in our earnest efforts to prevent a major war or to defend 
ourselves promptly and effectively if war should come. Certainly 
no sign of weakness on our part will help to prevent war. A resolute 
show of strength and determination may well — ibute to that good 
end. For these reasons the organization that I represent urges the 
enactment into law of the measure before your committee. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, General Adler. Are 
there any questions ¢ 

Senator SAvronstaLt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? Did 
you, General Adler and your organization, approve of the bill 
presented by the Defense Establishment in its revised form in S. 14 

General Apter. There are one or two exceptions that I would like 
to mention. 

Senator Jounson. Proceed, General. 

General Apter. If I may. 

On page 3, I do not know whether this can be drafted into law or 
not, but on page 3 the President is authorized to do this, he is not 
directed. 

[ raise this point only because while we have great confidence in 
the President and in former Presidents, it is possible, however, for a 
President to be elected of the United States who could make this a 
dead-letter law. 

Senator Jounson. You suggest that the words “and directed to” be 
inserted ¢ 

General Apter. Something to that effect. At least then they would 
get their training. 

Senator Jounson. That.suggestion has been made. The staff has it 
under consideration. 

General Apter. The second one on page 10—— 

Senator Jounson. That is on the amendment to S. 1? 

General Apter. On ROTC, there is no top limit to the number of 
young men who could go to ROTC, and there is the possibility, I do not 
say the probability, that there is a condition which to us seems very 
undemocratic, in that enough young men could be found who would 
go to college, say, and state, “Yes, I am willing to and I will go to 
the ROTC” and there would be many times as many exemptions from 
actual service, training and service. 

Senator Jonunson. We have this protection in the limitation of 
200,000, It is geared into the officer requirements. The appropria- 
tions will determine that. 

General Apter. The appropriations will determine that, but I know 
of no 200,000 limitation. 
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Senator Jonnson. Well, I should not think the services would 
want to send 800,000 men if they can only utilize 200,000. This num 
ber is necessary to meet the officer requirement. 

Mr. Apter. That number is not in the bill, of course. 

Senator Jounson. No. 

General Apter. Actually we feel it is more democratic that young 
men who are able to afford to go to college at once are eligible for this 
ROTC without taking their training; whereas young men who can 
not afford to go to college have got to take their training in an officer 
candidate training school. We do not raise that point 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, General. 

The next witness is Dr. Edward M. Dodd, division of foreign mis 
sions, National Council of Churches. be 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman, while the witness is coming 
around, let me ask the staff or the chairman a question. It has neve 
been made clear to me if we enact this substitute bill with its appli- 
cations as to UMT, it will have no practical effect in that they are 
all going on into selective service anyway, and then on into this Regu 
lar 3,500,000 Army. That is true, is it / 

Senator Jounson. Each person coming in will get a minimum of 
4 months’ training under the bill and 23 months’ service. 

While you are on that point, I should like to take a moment of the 
committee’s time to refer to page 25 of your explanatory notes and 
comments. 

This is an amendment the staff has prepared pursuant to the sug 
gestions that the chairman made: 





2. (a) The Secretary of Defense (or the Secretary of the Treasury with respect 
to the United States Coast Guard) shall revise downward the mental anid 
physical fitness standards for determining the acceptability of the individual 
for induction, with the view of making available additional individuals whose 
service may be utilized in some capacity by the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

(b) Immediately upon the promulgation of such new standards the Selective 
Service System shall review for purposes of reclassification in accordance with 
such standards the cases of all individuals previously examined for purposes of 
classification or induction and found not to meet the standards for physical and 
mental fitness prescribed by the Secretary of Defense, and shall make available 
for induction all such individuals who meet the requirements of the new stand 
ards and have not attained the twenty-sixth anniversary of their birth. 


I am going to ask General Mudge to have these a amend 
ments made available so that the members can study them. At the 
proper time we can consider them. ‘The second insert: 


The Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Treasury, acting jointly, 
shall establish at the earliest practicable date classifications to be used for the 
purpose of classifying according to their mental and physical fitness the persous 
that have been enlisted or inducted into the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, or Coast Guard. The Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall take such action as may be necessary to assure that the number 
of persons thereafter enlisted or inducted by each such service who are classified 
in any such classification bears the same ratio to the total number of persons 
enlisted or inducted by such service as the number of persons enlisted or 
inducted by all such services who are classified in such classification bears to 
the total number of persons enlisted or inducted by all such services. 


Turning to page 32, we have on line 20 the insert : 


No person who has not attained the age of 19 shall be selected for induction 
by any local board unless there are not sufficient men within the jurisdiction o! 
such local board who are available for induction and who have attained the age of 
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19 to enable such local board to meet a quota of men which it has been ordered 
to furnish for induction, and no person who has not attained the age of 19 shall 
be seleeted for induction if there is any older person within the jurisdiction of 
his local board who has not attained the age of 19 who is available for induction. 


And then last, on page 38, line 4, after the word “persons” we will 
insert “other than wives alone”; so that the sentence will read: 


* * * any or all categories of persons in a status with respect to persons 
other than wives alone dependent upon them for support. 


The purpose of said amendment is to get the 290,000 husbands they 
say will be available. 

At the bottom of the page we will omit the word “wives” on line 
25. If those amendments will be printed up, I know the committee 
wil] want to give them proper consideration at the time we write up 


the bill. 


Will you proceed, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. DODD, DIVISION OF FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Mr. Dopp. Mr. Chairman, I am Dr. E. M. Dodd, representing the 
division of foreign missions of the National Council of Churches of 
Christ, and I have a document here which is being passed around with 
a covering statement from Bishop Sherrill, the president of the new 
National Council of the Churches of Christ. Bishop Sherrill’s letter 
says: 


May we call your special attention to the enclosed decument which has im- 
portant bearing on the world situation. 

This document deals with the maintenance of the practical services of the 
Christian Church in Asia, Africa, and Latin America where American doctors, 
educators, agriculturists, and social workers serve the cause of enlightened de- 
mocracy in the areas threatened by communism. 

Legislation now pending in Congress will help or seriously impair these 
services of the church. 

We respectfully ask for your most careful consideration of the problem pre- 
sented here in connection with this pending legislation. 


That is a statement signed by Bishop Sherrill. Then, reading from 
the document itself, which you have before you: 


This statement is presented by the division of foreign missions of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the United States of America. This di- 
vision represents the foreign mission boards of 47 denominations with more than 
30,000,000 members. 

1. The groundwork for freedom.—The present world tension which necessitates 
a selective service program is fundamentally a conflict between two ways of life. 
Conditions of want and frustration lead many men to listen favorably to to- 
talitarian philosophies. On the other hand, the groundwork for freedom is laid 
as men develop resources for meeting basic needs and as they learn mutual 
respect and teamwork in achieving their goals. Our ni — policy recognizes 
this by its creation and support of such activities as ECA, and the point 4 pro- 
sram, work through the United Nations, and the Voice of America. 


May I interject to say that the work which we have in mind has a 
special mission and coordination with the point 4 program for the 
services of these people who are already on the field or who are about 
to go there. 


2. The work of*the lay missionary.—The lay missionary works at the point 
of meeting basic needs, and his efforts help build this groundwork for freedom 
and the good life. Lay missionaries are specially trained to serve as agricultur- 
ists, educators, social workers, doctors, hospital administrators, engineers, and 
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teachers of trades. They are not ordained ministers, but each works through 
his special field to serve the central purpose of the church; each works to teach 
and demonstrate the principles of the religion of a church. Both lay and or- 
dained persons are equally recognized as missionaries and similarly commis- 
sioned for life service. 

May I say I have served myself as a medical missionary in Iran 
during the period of the First World War and can speak from per- 
sonal experience as to the value of these services in errs what 
we consider to be democracy and the better way of life and also good 
will toward America. The reservoir of good will to which Mr. Wen- 
dell Willkie referred in his book One World has been built up to a 
considerable extent in the Near East and other parts of Asia by these 
services of the Christian Church. 

Now ere number of persons we have in mind here, as indicated 
under No. 3, is a very limited number, probably about 150 to 200 lay- 
men each year, part doctors, part educators, and so on. 


3. The number concerned is small.—The number of persons involved is crucial 
for mission agencies, but small compared to selective-service requirements, Re- 
ports in the offices of the division of foreign missions indicate that the major 
communions sent abroad each year a total of between 150 and 200 laymen 
missionaries, 

4. The difficulty of substituting other personnel.—Missionaries must get to their 
areas of work at an early age in order to master the language and while they 
are young enough to adapt their attitudes and skills to the special conditions 
of the country to which they are sent. Their places cannot be taken by older 
men nor by those of impaired health. In addition to graduate work for his 
specialty, the missionary candidate must undergo an extended period of area 
and language training; standards of selection are high and financial returns 
modest, so that our pool of available personnel is small in relation to need, 
If lay missionaries are not exempted, there will be serious gaps in the overseas 
staff of the missionary society for years to come, and significant projects will 
be forced to operate at greatly reduced efficiency. 

5. Equivalent aspects of service—Upon the completion of intensive training 
for their work, missionaries go immediately to the needy and troubled spots 
of the world. Their work is difficult and exacting, and they will frequent] 
face hardship, death, and danger. 

By skilled and devoted work lay missionaries meet fundamental human 
needs in a context favorable to freedom. They contribute greatly to the reser- 
voirs of good will toward the United States and the democratic way of life. 
They carry to the American people a better understanding of the life and view- 
points of other nations. We therefore believe that the exemption of lay mis- 
sionaries will be in the interest of the total task to which our Nation is com- 
mitted. 

6. Proposed clarification of intent.—Reference is made to section 6 (g) of the 
Selective Service Act of 1948 (Public Law 759 of the 80th Cong.) relative to the 
exemption of ministers of religion, which in H. R. 6401 of the Eightieth Congress 
was section 5 (h). 

We note that Report No. 1881 to accompany H. R. 6401 of the Eightieth Con- 
gress dated May 7, 1948, on the bottom of page 10 referring to subsection (h) 
states: “This subsection is intended to include all brothers who have taken 
solemn vows to dedicate their lives to the service of God.” Presumably the term 
“lay brothers” refers to a classification of religious workers in certain church 
bodies: 

Thus, the report indicates an intention to give a broader interpretation of the 
ministry than ordination. We respectfully request that in order to avoid am- 
higuity with regard to the intent of the bill a clarifying statement be approved 
in the report to accompany the selective-service legislation of the Eighty-second 
Congress substantialy as follows: 

Section 6 (g) is also mtended to include unordained persons regularly com- 
missioned for life service as foreign missionaries by recognized boards of for 
eign missions, and also students preparing for these vocations under the direction 
of recognized churches or religious organizations, and accepted candidates for 
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lifetime service as foreign missionaries who are pursuing studies or special train- 
ing under the direction of recognized foreign-mission boards. 

You will see this refers to a very limited number, about 150 or 200 people a 
year, who are specially trained for services under the church abroad at the very 
grass roots, where we believe we are building up the way of democracy and the 
barriers to communism and that these people, a very limited number, can better 
serve there than in any other capacity. 

Senator Morse. Are there any questions / 

Senator Stennis. Just a moment, Mr. Chairman. Do you feel this 
language now is tight enough to give it a sound foundation and keep 
out the nondescripts and the irresponsible and all of that‘ 

Mr. Dopp. Yes, sir. These can be definitely accredited by respon- 
sible parties and will be definitely limited to perfectly bona fide situa- 
tions, and they will be a very limited group. 

Senator Morse. Doctor, we thank you very much for your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Dopp. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Dr. Dodd. 

The next witness is Mr. William H. Stauffer, minister of the First 
Mennonite Church. 

( No response. ) 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Mr. Gilbert White, repre- 
senting the Friends Committee on National Legislation. 

Mr. White, you may proceed in your own way. 

First, I want to say to the other witnesses that we need to be on the 
floor for a session at 12 o’clock today. I want the witnesses to bear 
that in mind. We hope we can reach them all, but it may be neces- 
sary to hold some of them over. 


Very well, Mr. White. 


STATEMENT OF GILBERT F. WHITE, REPRESENTING THE FRIENDS 
COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Wurire. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is Gilbert F. White, a resident of Haverford Township, Delaware 
County, Pa. I am president of Haverford College and a member of 
the board of directors of the American Friends Service Committee. I 
am speaking today, however, in behalf of the Friends Committee on 
National Legislation, a committee of the Religious Society of 
Friends—Quakers. 

I wish to offer one general comment and three specific suggestions 
concerning S. 1, a bill to establish a program of universal military 
service and training. 

These observations grow out of the experience of members of our 
society during 300 years in the peaceful solution of difficult human 
problems. Quakers have devoted their energy, their prayers, their 
money and, at times, their lives to seeking by Christian means to 
prevent or to reduce the suffering from such injustices as religious 
discrimination, inhumane treatment of the mentally ill, human slav- 
ery, racial discrimination, and war. Many of the injustices against 
which Quakers have borne their testimony have been largely reduced. 
War remains a principal concern. Typically, Quakers “have sought 
to express their concern through positive action which translates reli- 
gious belief into daily life. Today, this shows itself in a concern that 
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the United States not lose sight of the great educational task of pre- 
paring its young people to play a constructive part in the continuing 
battle for peace. 

The proposed legislation is intended to help prevent war by building 
up the reservoir of trained military manpower. It assumes that only 
an arms program may deter Soviet expansion and prevent the open 
conflict which would result from such expansion, 

This belief raises two fundamental questions. The first is whether 
the United States and the Soviet Union will be more willing and more 
able to negotiate a workable settlement 2 years or 10 years “from now, 
after both sides have built many more atomic bombs, conscripted more 
millions of men, and created more fear. The second question is 
whether or not the building of large armies and armaments is any 
guarantee of peace. 

It is the judgment of the Friends Committee that the more we rely 
upon force the more we narrow any moral superiority which we as a 
Nation may have. The world is faced with the anomaly of rearming 
Germany and Japan only 5 years after fighting a war to disarm 
them. A great expenditure of men, money and resources for con- 
tinuing armament could only be undertaken and maintained by con- 
stant appeals to fear and the partial suppression of civil liberties. 
The so-called free world would be in danger of becoming a world of 
conscription and regimentation. The military conscription system 
has not brought safety or security in Europe where it has been tried 
for a century and a half. The pyramiding of army units, guns, and 
planes by the United States offers no lasting hope to the millions 
of people in Asia and Africa who look to it for leadership. The world 
is in the midst of profound changes which will not end until basic 
inequalities in economic opportunity and in political freedom are 
reduced. Armament diverts attention from an adequate alternative 
program of reconstruction. It threatens our economy with bank- 
ruptcy. Weare opposed to conscription as a phase of rearmament. 

The Friends Committee has proposed that instead of rearmament 
the United States should pursue a policy of (1) resisting the idea that 
a world war is inevitable, (2) continuing efforts for negotiation, (3) 
pressing for universal disarmament, (4) strengthening the peace- 
making functions and machinery of the United Nations, (5) using the 
world’s resources through the UN for world-wide social and economic 
development. These points are described in more detail toward the 
end of this testimony. Such a policy would not be appeasement. 
It would involve great expenditures and great physical hazards. But 
the hazards would be less than those which histor v has shown to apply 
to any major armaments race. And the expenditures would be for 
purposes that are morally and spiritually sound. 

If there is to be peace in the long run, and if the United Nations is 
to survive and develop in its moral and political authority, there must 
be gerieral disarmament of national armies and navies. The United 
States did make what in many ways was a generous offer in the so- 

called Baruch proposals for the international control of atomic energy, 
but agreement was not reached with the Soviet Union. No nation 
has come forward since the end of World War II with a comprehen- 
sive proposal for universal disarmament. 

We would urge the United States to make such a comprehensive 
proposal now in dead earnestness and to follow up such a proposal 
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with a persistent international campaign in that direction, whether 
it takes 1 year, or 5 years, or 10 years to make substantial progress. 
The achievement of universal disarmament is probably as difficult a 
political task as the human race has ever undertaken, but one of 
the imperatives of civilization is to overcome its present capacity for 
self-destruction. 

The President, in his speech before the United Nations Assembly 
on October 24, 1950, spoke of the desirability of disarmament which 
would include all kinds of weapons, which would be based on unani- 
mous agreement, and which would employ safeguards which would 
insure the compliance of nations. Since that speech, no major move, 
to our knowledge, has been made by the United States Government 
to implement those suggestions. 

In the Congress, Senator Brien McMahon recently renewed his 
proposal of a year ago that the United States should offer to join 
in substantial—he spoke i in terms of two-thirds—reduction of arma- 
ments and that for a least a 5- year period, the money thus saved be 
used primarily for world economic reconstruction. In the global 
battle for the minds and hearts of men, the hungry and underde- 
veloped two-thirds of the human race who ought to be won for the 
democratic way of life cannot eat guns and atom bombs. 

This brings us to a general comment on the proposed legislation. 
The legislation presumes that the major task lying ahead is to build 
military strength and that to that end a univer sal military training 
program should be instituted. With this assumption we disagree 
completely. The truly great task for the United States is to build 
the moral and intellectual leadership to promote by peaceful means 
the social revolution which will be required to bring an adequate way 
and plane of life to all men. To that end the educ ational facilities of 
the United States should be developed so as to help young people to 
play a constructive role in a world-wide battle against poverty, ig- 
norance, and discrimination. 

Military training by its very nature is out of harmony with this 
greater task. Military training seeks to inculcate a belief in the need 
for force or a show of force in settling human disputes, it teaches 
unquestioning obedience to commands; it teaches leadership that be- 
gins at the top; its sacrifices, where necessary, other human values 
of humanity, of conscience—to the dominant test of national victory. 
The education which makes for a peaceful world seeks to promote 
individual action on moral principles; it teaches a belief in demo- 
cratic methods of settling differences, it stresses independence and 
humility in thought, it te aches leadership that springs from the com- 
mon man, it cultivates sensitive understanding among men. It is con- 
cerned with good citizens rather than good soldiers. 

We fear that in the legislation by which Congress provides for 
military training, if it does, it may seriously cripple the ability of this 
country to educate young people to win the ultimate battle for peace. 
T rs legislation seems especially dangerous at three points : 

The drafting of 18-year- -olds would work serious injury. If we 
fhink only of convenience to students, their families, and their teachers, 
the 18-year-old threshold seems desirable. If we think of the educa 
tion of the students, it is undesirable. An 18-year-old draft would 
(4) set Army service as the immediate object of most high-school 
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students, (6) throw such students into the coarseness of Army life 
while many of them are too young to understand or resist it, (c) pre- 
vent some students from continuing with college work after completing g 
their military service, and (d) make it difficult to select suitable stu- 
dents to continue with preprofessional work. Young men are matur 

ing rapidly at 18. At this age even 1 year makes a great difference in 
emotional balance, in independence of thought, in . choice of career, 

‘The eagerness of military leaders to draft the ‘pliable, less complicated 
18-year- old boys s suggests a reason why Congress in the interest of that 
generation should give it at least one more year of maturing at home 
or college. 

2, Insofar as provision is made for assignments of students, once 
lrafted (sec. 6 (d) (1)), to colleges and universities there is danger 
that the military authorities will prescribe courses and conditions of 
study. If independence of program and thought is to be maintained 
in American higher education, Congress must specifically direct that 
institutions receiving such students be completely free of direct or 
indirect supervision By military authorities. The tendency will be for 
the military to prescribe or encourage those programs which meet its 
purposes most concretely, and to defer only those students pursuing 
study contributing directly to the armament effort. To educate a 
generation of young people who will think for themselves and act on 
moral principle in dealing with the complex world currents in which 
we are engulfed, we feel colleges must be under civilian control. 

3. Universal military training is an unprecedented and undemo- 
cratic program which would be established under the bill on a perma- 
nent basis. If enacted, it should be for not more than 2 years at 
most 

Senator Jonson. You understand the proposal before us provides 
for civilian control of this group, do you not ? 

Mr. Wurire. It provides that the —— 

Senator Jounson. Selection by such civilian officials or agencies of 
the Government as the President may direct in order to permit such 
persons to engage in study and research determined by him to be in 
the national interest. 

Mr. Wuirr. I realize that. 

Senator Jounson. An attempt was made to meet your viewpoint. 

Mr. Wurrr. I feel it would be stronger if the Congress osu include 
a statement there that it should not be under military direction, and 
I feel that because of some experience which we had with the previous 
selective service. 

Senator Jounson. Maybe it would be under other direction, such as 
gangsters or the direction of Congress, but we provide in the proposal 
that it is under civilian direction. This automatically takes the mili- 
tary out of it. 

Mr. Wurre. I would like to come back to that later, if I might. 

Tf enacted it should be for not more than 2 years at most so that 
Congress would be requiyed to reconsider its worth and defects. 

It is the conviction of the Friends Committee that there is a more 
excellent way than either force or appeasement. A great task of 
American education is to prepare young people to practice that way 
gladly and effectively. This suggests that the 18- -year-old boys should 
not be subject to drafting. It requires that the civilian educational 
system be protected from military direction. If the United States 
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departs from its 175-year-old tradition of no universal military train- 
ing, then there should be a definite time limit on such legislation of not 
more than 2 years. Peace is the victory for which we must prepare. 

There can be no easy, pat answer to 2 world crisis which is faiting 
the world rapidly toward a possible world war III. Only heroic 
action and the mobilization of spiritual, economic, and _ political 
resources with an energy and determination comparable to the loyalty 
and sacrifice now devoted to an insatiable military program can 
change the direction in which the world is moving. There must be 
a prodigious effort to outlaw war itself by creating world law, estab- 
lishing the procedures for the enforcement of world law, and the 
achievement of universal disarmament under law. 

No one should underestimate the difficulties. The Soviet Union has 
used the veto some 44 times, and in other ways has retarded the efforts 
of the United Nations over the past 5 years. Not only political reso- 
luteness but political humility should characterize the American atti- 
tude in pressing for the establishment of a peaceful world. It was 
the United States which declined to join the League of Nations or the 
World Court during the period between the two World Wars, and thus 
boycotted the first organized efforts to establish an international 
political and legal system. 

1. We must resist the idea that a world war is inevitable or desir- 
able. Assuming that world war is inevitable is one factor in making 
itso. Let us not think that the way to get out of a little war is to get 
into a bigger one, as so many have urged in calling for the use of the 
atom bomb and the bombing of Peiping, Shanghai, and other Chinese 
cities. The First World War “to make the world safe for democracy” 
unleashed revolutionary communism on the world, and the Second 
World War increased the power of the Communists both in Europe and 
Asia. The effects of a third world war would more likely be to spread 
the influence of communism because of the resulting world-wide deso- 
lation and destruction than to curtail its power. The methods of war 
are immoral and self-defeating. Nations can no longer commit mur- 
der without simultaneously committing suicide. 

2. Continue efforts for mediation and negotiation. It is the su- 
preme duty of statesmen today to explore every possible avenue toward 
negotiated settlement. Where the UN can be used, use the UN. 
Where third-party mediation and third-party judgment can be ap- 
plied, take ad vantage of such good offices to explore and seek some 
common agreement. Sometimes direct negotiations are most practical. 
Sometimes negotiators have to be changed, when they reach a pro- 
longed impasse, or falter in their attempt to find a solution. 

The moral problems are not easy or simple. It is always a tempta- 
tion to equate justice and right for a point of view that may be arrived 
at from a complex background or a mixture of motives. The United 
States Government does not want to reward or encourage aggression, 
nor barter away the liberties of other people, nor be guilty of appease- 
ment, nor yield at the point where it believes such yielding would 
increase the possibilities of aggression or war. But it is so easy to 
forget the tortuous road sprinkled by mistakes by which the world has 
arrived at its present el, and to gloss over our own share of respon- 
sibility for the breakdown of the fabric of civilization, so that humility 
must be a large ingredient if the world is to work its way out without 
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war. People are conditioned to think that war, with its slaughter of 
millions of men, women, and children, is the honorable and realistic 
way out. 

There is a great difference of opinion whether progress can be most 
hopefully made in relations between the United States and the Soviet 
Union by piecemeal and limited agreements or by over-all negotiation. 
Grenville Clark, one of the authors of the 1940 Selective Training 
and Service Act, puts the case for general negotiation in his article 
in the Nation for December 16, on the Essentials of Peace: 

We are only trifling with the problem of world order until we realize that 
disarmament is the precondition of peace, and further that disarmament must 
apply not only to all nations but to conventional as well as atomic weapons. 
We must realize also that disarmament and a general political settlement are 
interdependent. As long as the great political questions remain unsettled— 
Germany, Japan, China, and so forth—neither the United States nor Russia can 
be expected to disarm. Nor, conversely, can they be expected to make any real 
settlement of the political questions while remaining armed. It follows that a 
general political settlement and disarmament are inextricably intertwined and 
must be handled in a single comprehensive negotiation. 

Even such thorny problems as Germany, the Dardanelles, and Russian 
domination of eastern Europe might yield to negotiation if effective disarma- 
ment were a leading feature of the settlement itself. The question of disarma- 
ment must therefore be an integral part of the great negotiation. 

3. Press for universal disarmament. Who knows what creative 
forces might be marshaled in the world if the United States were to 
devote its all-out leadership in pressing for universal disarmament 
as it is now utilizing its political and business and military leadership 
for rearmament? What could be done if the United States used 31, 
million men and 50 billions of dollars a year for 5 years crusading for 
disarmament instead of the few faint voices it has raised from time 
to time? 

Can the thorny question of inspection be solved short of an all- 
round determination to move rapidly toward the elimination of all 
weapons‘ Universal disarmament was proposed by the Russians in 
the period between the two wars, but never seriously considered by the 
western powers, so that it is not foreign to previous Russian thinking. 
So long as revolutionary nations like the Soviet Union and China are 
heavily armed there is going to be the temptation without and the 
possible drive within to commit military aggression on other peoples. 
So long as there is a race for military supremacy, the entire world is 
at the mercy of the two power blocs. The United States Government 
is deeply concerned to prevent further aggression and not to barter or 
give away other people’s liberties. Armaments are both a symptom 
of a feeling of insecurity and a cause of insecurity. The basic solution 
of the problem of aggression must include more strenuous efforts to 
develop healthy economic and political societies and the removal of 
the military means for committing aggression. 

4. Strengthen the peace-making functions and machinery of the 
UN. The United Nations has a difficult but exceedingly important 
role in providing a meeting place for extremely dissimilar countries. 
Some would restrict it to an alliance of similar countries rather than 
seek to make it a universal organization. There is still a temptation 
to try to make the UN an instrument of American foreign policy, or to 
bypass it when convenient in aid, reconstruction, and armament 
programs. 
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Here are only a few of the things which might be done now: Re- 
cruit the best minds and strongest person: alities to serve on commis- 
sions to try and iron out the world’s trouble spots; focus the attention 
of the world on areas which threaten the peace and never take the 
spotlight of world attention off of them; make our appeals not only 
to governments, but to the peoples who fight the wars, do the dying 
in vain, and sweat out the taxes; it is the real job of the UN to prevent 
wars or to stop them—not to fight them; dorelon a world civilian 
police force trained and equipped to seek out those individuals who 
conspire against the peace, and develop the laws under which they 
could be apprehended ; build up the moral leadership of the smaller 
and middle powers to serve as mediators and a restraining influence 
on the big powers; explore whether there must be a period of more 
secret diplomac: y in the sense of seeking possible agreements without 
the full blare of publicity and the unw illingness of negotiators to “lose 
face” by modifying their original positions. 

Since the world is rapidly being divided into two power boles, there 
appear to be only three alternatives. One is suicidal war. The second 
is a division of the world between the power blocs, each exhausting its 
resources in a constant attempt to exceed the other in military power. 
Such power struggles in the past have usually resulted in war and 
there is no assurance that this conflict would prove different. The 
third alternative is the resolving of that power conflict in a larger 
sovereignty. Does that not mean world government, world law, and 
world disarmament? Is not this the imperative lesson of the hour? 

5. Use the world’s resources through the United Nations for world- 
wide development and reconstruction. The world is no longer divided 
into economically independent or self-sustaining units. It is therefore 
no longer possible to deal with isolated segments of the world com- 
munity. A world-wide dev ee and reconstruction progr am, 
carried on through the United Nations to utilize world resources, is 
necessary to overcome hunger, disease, poverty, and illiteracy among 
the underprivileged areas of the earth. Any such program, however, 
must take into account not only the wishes of the people involved but 
their native cultures. It must provide faith and hope and comrade- 
ship as well as material aid. Countries extending such aid must bring 
their practices into harmony with their professions. 

Such a world-wide program should be cooperatively planned by all 
nations through UN agencies and carried out through decentralized 
but coordinated operations. Financing should come from all nations 
according to their ability to pay, and might well be secured by savings 
resulting from disarmament. It must be done in any case, whether 
disarmament is achieved soon or not, if we are ‘eally serious about 
establishing peace on earth. The European pinnate program was a 
generous move, on the whole, but it was not world-wide nor long-time, 
and it became increasingly subservient to military policy. 

Some measure of the “possible development is indicated by the fact 
that West Germany, with 48,000,000 people, now produces more indus- 
trial goods than the entire continent of Asia with more than a billion 
l eople. 

One simple illustration of where the United States could have done 
more is in sharing the bounties of food with which nature has blessed 
us with countries facing famine, such as India. Jesus’ program 
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of changing men’s hearts included the admonition, “If your enemy 
hunger, feed him.” Often we have been reluctant to share abun- 
dantly even with our friends. Right now Congress is hesitating to 
respond quickly and generously to a request of the Indian Govern- 
ment for 2,000,000 tons of foodstuffs from the United States of 
America on favorable terms. It takes a great deal of grace and hum- 
bleness to give aid to those who are less privileged in material re- 
sources without creating ill will and resentment. Maybe sharing food 
is one of the avenues of atomic peace. It would not cost us a hundred 
billion dollars to try it seriously. 

If I might come back to the one point which the chairman raised 
about specifically directing that it be exclusive of military control, 
I think we had some experience with that in the provisions with re- 
spect to conscientious objectors in which the legislation provided for 
work of national importance under civilian control. 

It worked out that it was a group of men who were on detail from 
the Army, who had primary responsibility for directing that program. 

Senator Jounson. We will give consideration to your suggestion. 
The Chair fails to understand how, since the legislation would require 
the President to set up a civilian group to make these selections, it 
could be done by the military. They would be sent to civilian colleges 
and be selected by civilians. They will be completely out of the mili- 
tary. They will be divorced from it, as soon as they finish their 4 
months. While that may be a legitimate fear, the committee will give 
it consideration. 

Mr. Wuire. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Mr. Charles W. Elliott, of 
Chicago, Ill. Is Mr. Elliott present? Come forward, Mr. Elliott. 

Is Mr. Lewis Sanders, of New York, present? 

Mr. Sanpvers. Present. 

Senator Jonnson. Dr. William McConn? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jounson. Col. William H. Neblett? 

Mr. Nesierr. Present. 

Senator Jounson. Then we will hear Mr. Charles W. Elliott, Mr. 


Lewis Sanders, and Col. William H. Neblett. Go ahead, Mr. Elliott. 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES W. ELLIOTT, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr. Extiorr. In the interest of saving time, gentlemen, I will read 
my entire statement. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may we have something in the 
record with reference to who this gentleman is? 

Senator Jounson. Identify yourself and who you represent. 

Mr. Ex.torr. Charles W. Elliott, Chicago, Ill.; and I represent 
myself and my family. 

Senator Jounson. All right, Mr. Elliott. Your entire statement 
will be made a part of the record. The committee would like to sug- 
gest that in view of the limitations on time that you attempt to 
summarize it. 

Senator Hunt. May we have a statement of this gentleman’s pro- 
fession or occupation 4 

Mr. Exniorr. I am a lineman for a light and power company, the 
Commonwealth Edison Co. I in no way represent this organization. 
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Senator Hunt. May I ask, Mr. Chairman, if he is the president or 
a director or a paid secretary or employee of any organization, any 
propaganda organization, or anything of that nature. 

Mr. Extiorr. I am not. 

Senator JoHnson. You speak only for yourself? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I speak only for myself and my family. 

I have expressed my opinion on war and war measures by my vote 
last November, by letters to Congressmen and editors of our Nation’s 
papers and by discussions with clergymen, professional men, and the 
men I labor with daily. But on review of Mrs. Anna Rosenberg’s 
testimony and the legislation titled S. 1, I find statements so incom- 
patible with my training, experience, and thinking on what constitutes 
the responsibilities and privileges of an American citizen that it be- 
comes mandatory for me as a citizen, father, and veteran to appear 
before you. 

I fail to see how Mrs. Rosenberg can reconcile her statement that 
the service will not corrupt nor debase men to the fact that lectures 
and movies on venereal disease as well as the issuance of preventatives 
and the location of prophylactic stations is part of GI indoctrination. 
As Kipling said, “Single men in barracks don’t grow into plaster 
saints.’ And as for building bodies, I offer as example 30,000 men 
at St. Petersburg, Fla., in 1943 with dysentery, where blood ran in 
the company streets and men moaned all night long. Basic training 
center No. 10 at Greensboro, N. C., where men came in the front door 
of the mess hall, ate their breakfast, walked out the back door and 
regurgitated. This camp was built on a swamp where the coal smoke 
and gas settled between the barracks making survival alone practically 
a miracle. There are countless other cases. And there were thou- 
sands killed in training. 

She further states that our armed services do not train automatons 
or brutes, yet we have “Left face! Right face! About face! Yes, sir! 
No, sir! No excuse, sir!” and the training films and books, Kill or Be 
Killed, Learn To Hate, and Get Tough. I am not condemning the 
methods of teaching men to murder. The end result is the same 
whether it is done ina gentlemanly manner or otherwise. I am report- 
ing the inaccuracies of Mrs. Rosenberg’s statements. 

But the principal issue is not where men will live, what they will 
eat, or what they are told. The orn today is to what end and by what 
authority are these men taken? To what end they are taken is ex- 
pressed in the title of the bill, “To provide for the common defense 
and for other purposes.” Whose common defense is not definitely 
stated, so we can refer to Mrs. Rosenberg for further information. 
She said that 15,000 men a month would be inducted to replace the 
Korean casualties and the sending of 200,000 troops to Europe would 
depend on General Eisenhower's report. Therefore, the common 
defense will be of Europe and Asia. 

We must consider that the Europeans are not so vitally interested 
in their own defense to provide enough men, materials, and money in 
the United Nations in our effort in Korea to balance or attempt to 
balance the 80 or 95 percent we furnish. 

That is the end to which American men are taken. In 1945 our 
troops sat on the banks of the Elbe River for 3 weeks waiting for the 
Russians to enter Berlin from the other side. The troops were told 
that it was done that way to prevent any mistakes that might cause us 
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to fight Russian soldiers, our Communist allies, whom we had sup. 
plied with planes, tanks, and guns. General Marshall at that time 
was the Chief of Staff. Now we propose to defend Europe against 
communism, and in consideri ing Korea with its 50,000 reported casual- 
ties, we must review Acheson’s 6-point plan where he states in the 
fifth point, as reported: 

A large-scale reconstruction program for Korea after peace is restored. The 
United States would join other UN members in carrying out this program, which 
would require “substantial funds and resources.” Acheson said the Korean 
undertaking should be only the beginning of a global recovery program for vast 
areas in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. 

We can then concur with a frank admission by the Office of Naval 
Intelligence to a Senate committee: 


Realistically, all wars have been for economic reasons. To make them po- 
litically and socially palatable ideological issues have always been invoked. 


THE OPPOSITION OF COMMUNISM 


By what authority are these men taken? The men were sent to 
Korea by the President for police action under the United Nations. 
The United Nations is a title from which both the words “Organiza- 
tion” and “Charter” have been dropped, but to which title the word 
“Treaty” has never been applied. It is that combination of nations 
which permitted the United States to supply 80 to 95 percent of the 
men, material, and money. France offered to send a sloop, Bolivia, 
30 officers, while many of the others simply sent regrets. This is the 
same org :nization that refused to open its meeting w vith prayer offered 
by any denomination. As an organization or a . charter, it does not 
bind us. As a treaty it is contrary to our Constitution and therefore 
indefensible. I quote in support of that statement Dr. H. Von Holst, 
professor, University of Freiburg, volume I, page 363 of The Con- 
stitutional History of the U nited States: 

The treaty power is created by the Constitution. It is, therefore, subordinate 
and not superior to it. The Constitution cannot give its creatures the right of 
arbitrarily destroying it. 

Any further men will be taken on the authority of this bill in the 
very teeth of the findings of 360 of the world’s le: ading psychologists, 
and psychiatrists, who issued a solemn w arning from the Netherlands 
to the statesmen of the world that preparing for and advocating war 
under modern conditions is certain proof of diseased mentality. 

We a have the statement of Gen. Douglas MacArthur, ‘aboard 
the U.S. S. Missouri on the occasion of Japan’ s formal surrender : 

* * * military alliances, balances of power, League of Nations, all in 
turn failed, leaving the only path to be the way of the crucible of war. The 
utter destructiveness of war now blots out this alternative. We have had our 
last chance. If we do not now devise some greater and more equitable system, 
Armageddon will be at our door. * * * The problem basically is theological 
and involves a spiritual recrudescence and improvement of human character 
that will synchronize with our almost matchless advance in science, art, literature, 
and all material and cultural developments of the past 2,000 years. It must be 
of the spirit, if we are to save the flesh. 

So much for the men. Women too are to be utilized. They are one 
of the resources of industrial labor that Mrs. Rosenberg will tap. 1 

‘an see very easily the possibility of a wife working in a shipyard in 
California, her children in a Federal nursery in C hie ago and her hus- 
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band in Asia, Europe, or the Eastern United States as a soldier or a 
civilian worker. And the reasons advanced would be that there was 
necessary work that had to be done in these locations and the trans- 
portation or accommodations were not right, due to existing conditions, 
for the uniting of the family. Husband and wife fur loughs probably 
would not coincide for the same reasons. 

Anna Rosenberg said that Russia takes children at the age of 10. 
We lead the world : again. My little boy isthree. Almighty God sent 
that little boy to his mother and me and if Anna Rosenberg were to 
unite all of the legislative, executive, and judicial power in Washing- 
ton, it could neither send that mother another boy nor separate her 
from the one she bore. 

This method of making displaced persons out of American citizens 
is also a fine method for changing the voting ratio all over the country. 
By that method the people executing this bill could certainly per- 
petuate themselves i in office. And no Siberia is nec essary if any men at 
any time can be sent anywhere in the world as soldiers or workers. 

We didn’t want that during wartime when S. 666 to draft labor and 
women was presented and defeated. To propose that now during 
peacetime is to violate the thirteenth amendment as indeed the entire 
billdoes. As proof of this, I offer the article entitled “Peacetime Con- 
cription is Unconstitutional,” by Harrop A. Freeman, professor of 
law at Cornell University. Quoting briefly from this article: 

A. The Constitutional Convention advisedly rejected the phrase to give to 
the Congress the power to “make” war and adopted the phrase which gives to 
the Congress the power to “declare war.” 

B. All Supreme Court decisions relating to selective service cases, were in 
eases in which the person challenging the constitutionality of the law had been 
drafted in time of war—not in time of peace. 

C. The Constitutional Convention overwhelmingly disapproved the so-called 
Pickney plan to provide for a ‘militia of the United States” and adopted a plan 
for the raising of a “militia by the States and under the control of the several 
States,” 

I have been told that men sometimes don’t even read a bill before 
they vote on it. I am sure that would be stoutly denied, but I recall 
the terrific opposition to the selective service bill in 1948. I remained 
complacently at home at that time because we were sure that the bill 
would either be thrown out or so watered down that it would have no 
sting to it. Suddenly it was a law requiring 21 months’ active duty. 
On investigation, it was shown that the Senate conferees returned a 
conference report which was submitted and passed less than an hour 
after the official appointment of the conferees. So, I say, gentlemen, 
that that sort of thing dare not be permitted again. To quibble over 
fine technicalities, to play with words on this legislation is to ignore 
the fact that it is conceived in the blood of the Korean martyrs, predi- 
cated on a defunct anticonstitutional, anti-God United Nations and is 
the final act in the abrogation of the power of Congress. It is the 
enslavement by legislation of the sovereign citizens who could never 
be subjected by force of arms. 

A few words from James Addison I would choose to close my 
remarks : . 

Is there not some chosen curse, 

Some hidden thunder, in the stores of Heaven, 
Red with uncommon wrath, to blast the man 
Who owes his greatness to his country’s ruin? 
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Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Elliott. How old 
are you? 

Mr. Exxiorr. Twenty-eight. 

Senator Jounson. What service were you in during the war? 

Mr. Extiorr. I was in the Air Force. 

Senator Jounson. How long? 

Mr. Exxsorr. Thirty-four months, 2 days. 

Senator Jounson. What rank? 

Mr. Extiorr. I was a private and a cadet. 

Senator Jonnson. And how much of that was overseas? 

Mr. Etuiorr. None. 

Senator Jounson. Where were you stationed ? 

Mr. Exxiorr. I was stationed in the Southeast Flying Training 
Command and the South Central Flying Training Comm: and. 

Senator Hunt. That is what I was going to ask. 

Senator Jounson. Are there any other questions? 

The Chair at this point would like to insert in the record a letter 
from Mrs. E. L. Smith, of Nederland, Tex., together with the answer; 
a letter from Mr. E. H. Hopkins, vice president of the State College of 
Washington, together with the attachment; letter from Miles D. Ken- 
nedy, director, national legislative commission, the American Legion, 
together with the attachment ; letter from Edward A. Garmatz, a Mem- 
ber of Congress from the State of Maryland, together with the attach- 
ment; letter from the Appalachian State Te: ichers C ollege, signed by 
F. Ray Derrick and Ina W. Van Noppen, together w ith the attach- 
ment; letter from Ralph E. Cleland, dean of the graduate school and 
chairman of the botany department of Indiana University, together 
with an attached statement. 

(The letters and attachments referred to follow :) 

NEDERLAND, TEX., January 16, 1951. 
Senator LYNDon B. JOHNSON. 

Deak SiR: I have been reading all the news that is being printed about drafting 
18-year olds. We know it is going to take all the manpower we have available. 

I am the mother of five boys. Every one has enlisted in Navy. I now have 
two in it. My last boy is overseas somewhere and isn’t 18. The thing I am 
wondering about is. If a boy is too young to go over when he is 18 and is drafted, 
what are we going to do about all those boys who are overseas’s now who aren't 
18. It isn’t fair to our boys who enlist young. I don’t believe we should show 
any difference. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. E. L. Smiru, Nederland, Tez. 





Mrs. E. L. SMITH, 
Nederland, Tex. 

Deak Mrs. SMiruH: I wish to thank you for your courtesy in writing to me 
concerning overseas service by the younger men now in the Armed Forces. 

As the mother of five boys, all of whom have enlisted in our Armed Forces, 
yours, I think, is a voice which should be heard. The good sense which you 
express in your letter should be evident to everyone. It is most reassuring in 
times of crises, such as these, to know that there are in this country mothers 
such as you from whom we can really have sound and sensible advice of the 
kind contained in your splendid letter. 

It is an honor to have heard from you and I thank you for communicating 
with me. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee. 
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THE State COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
Pullman, Wash., January 18, 1951. 
Hon. LyNpon JOHNSON, M. C. 
Chairman of the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I am sure that you are aware of the keen interest 
throughout the country in the committee hearings and in the ultimate outcome 
of the deliberations concerning the Nation’s manpower problem and the draft- 
ing of 18-year-olds. 

Many proposals have been made. You, of course, are more aware of these 
than anyone else. However, I do not believe that any proposal has yet been 
made which would protect adequately the continuous flow of well-trained 
specialists and leaders, make full utilization of the unprecedented facilities 
of the colleges and universities, and at the same time meet the expressed needs 
of the military forces, The attached proposal does all three. 

One of the aspects of the attached plan, I believe, is completely new, and 
in the minds of many educators of the Northwest and elsewhere, is extremely 
important. That is the proposal for a complete classification and appraisal 
of qualifications, aptitudes, and capacities of all males between 17 and 18. It 
seems to many of us that such a provision should be made a part of the legislation. 

In many respects, the attached plan is a compromise proposal, but it will 
meet the country’s needs, both for the present and the long-range need for well- 
trained specialists in all fields. 

The attached proposal is a product of wide consultation with educators 
throughout the Northwest. 

Yours respectfully, 
E. H. Hopkins, Vice President. 


P. S—For your additional information, I am currently serving as president 
of the American College Personnel Association, member of the -executive eom- 
mittee of the National Conference for the Mobilization of Education, member 
of the Council of Advisers to the United States Commissioner of Education (on 
which President Conant also serves), chairman of the Statewide Survey Com- 
mittee on Higher Education for the State of Washington, member of the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee to the Eleven Western Governors on matters related 
to regional education, and a member of the planning committee for the forth- 
coming National Education Association National Conference on Higher 
Education. 

In connection with that section of the attached proposal which has to do with 
the registration and classification of all 17-year-old boys, it may be pertinent 
to tell you that during World War II, I served as officer-in-charge of classifica- 
tion and director of personnel of the Navy’s second largest recruit training 
center (Farragut, Idaho) where, for many, many months, more than 1,000 new 
recruits were processed each day. 

E. H. Hopkins. 


A MANPOWER MosILizATION PLAN DeEsIGNED To MEET THE COUNTRY’S NEEDS 
(By E. H. Hopkins, vice president, Washington State College) 


“We must mobilize our military strength. We must maintain our internal 
strength through safeguarding our necessary civil functions, our free institu- 
tions, our science, our technology, our capacity to devise and produce superior 
material, and our capacity to deal constructively with human and social prob- 
lems. We must be prepared, if successful in any coming struggle, to assume 
leadership of many kinds in a world torn apart,” thus declared Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, in Washington, D. C., on December 18, 1950, at a special conference on 
selective service and manpower utilization. 

Educational leaders throughout the country agree with this statement. In 
a recent national conference on higher education, they pledged “to the President 
of the United States, the Commander in Chief of our Nation, the total strength 
of our colleges and universities—our faculties, our students, our administra- 
tive organizations, and our physical facilities.”* Numerous other recent eon- 


‘Report of the Conference on Higher Education in the National Service sponsored by the 
American Council on Education, October 6—7, 1950. 
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ferences on higher education have adopted equally solemn resolutions. These 
pledges have been made because college and university leaders are well aware 
of the gravity and complexity of the present world situation. There seems to 
be common agreement about the end desired and the importance of the several 
“musts” emphasized by General Hershey. But there seems to be lack of agree- 
ment among the proponents of the various suggested means to that end. 

In two recent issues of Look magazine, President James B. Conant of Harvard 
University and Charles W. Cole of Amherst College made strong and opposing 
proposals for total and partial conscription of the Nation’s 18- and 19-year olds. 
Other plans have been advanced by the Department of Defense, selective service 
advisory committees, the American Association of Universities, the American 
Council on Education, the United States Office of Education, the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, the Northwest Conference on Higher Education 
and a number of others. Different as they are, one from another, there are 
strong arguments to support most of the proposals. Most of them contain many 
desirable features, but some undesirable ones as well. 

The undesirable features of President Conant’s proposal have been pointed 
out rather clearly by President Cole. Most serious among these objections are: 

(1) The plan is in direct opposition to, and incompatible with, the principle 
that every citizen should serve his country in a manner most clearly related 
to his maximum capacities and potentialities. Putting all male 18-year olds into 
the same mold, thus denying tens of thousands of brilliant prospective young 
scientists and leaders of all kinds specialized training and maximum utilization 
of their capacities for the well-being of their country, would be suicidal folly 
in the face of the long-term conflict ahead. Such a policy directly contradicts the 
principle laid down by Robert L. Clark, Director of the Manpower Office of the 
National Securities Resources Board, when speaking recently before the Na- 
tional Conference for the Mobilization of Education, he stated, “Now, since we 
cannot anticipate all the problems ahead of us, the keynote of what I would like 
to leave with you is that I feel the role of education is to create a resourceful 
people. I want to emphasize the word ‘resourceful.’ That means that we must 
have well-disciplined, well-educated, alert, healthy young people who can meet 
any kind of situation which may arise. * * * We had better put our main 
hope on good basic education.” ? 

(2) The Conant plan is unsound economically. Not only would the country 
be making poor use of potentially high-level talent, but it would be spending 
billions of dollars for training facilites, training officers, full military pay and 
subsistence for hundreds of thousands of trainees, travel at Government expense, 
and later the provision of higher education also at the expense of the taxpayer 
(assuming an extension of the GI bill), all this expense to train a group of 
young men (15 or 20 percent of those reaching 18 each year) who could better 
serve their country at far less cost to the Government, if most of them were 
permitted to go to college on their own, and at the same time receive their military 
training there. This would mean postponing the period of military or national 
service for this high-talented group, until they are prepared to render more 
important service. They should not be exempt either from training or from 
service to their country. Instead, they should be permitted to train themselves 
for the most effective utilization of their abilities—military or otherwise 

(3) The Conant plan fails to suggest the full utilization of existing college and 
university facilties. There are approximately 1,800 colleges and universities in 
the country, well dispersed, and with extensive housing and messing facilities, 
classrooms, laboratories, instructional equipment, drill fields, gymnasia, and 
most of the other essentials for both miltary and specialized training ; including 
also the immediate availability of tens of thousands of the country’s most highly 
trained teachers and specialists. These facilities are far superior to any that 
could be constructed hurriedly as military posts, and the training personnel— 
which would otherwise have to be assembled— are for the most part ready and 
available for immediate service. 

These objections to the Conant plan are equally applicable to the plans pro- 
posed recently by the Department of Defense and the American Association of 
Universities. Essentially, the three plans are the same. ; 

The most important objections to President Cole’s plan are: (1) While it is 
vastly superior to the Conant plan, the deferment of 60,000 to 80,000 college stu- 





2 National Cenference for the Mobilization of Education, Washington, D. C., September 
‘9 and 10, 1950. 
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dents from military training and immediate duty would be seriously insufficient 
to meet present and future needs for trained specialists and leaders, of whom 
there is a genuine shortage even at the present time; and (2) if the number of 
male college students were reduced to that number, the plan would, over the 
next few years, break the backs of a tremendously large number of our well- 
established and reputable colleges and universities throughout the country, in- 
eluding many of our best private institutions and junior colleges. The Conant 
plan would have even more serious consequences in this respect. This might 
not be serious if it were not crystal-clear that the present conflict is inevitably to 
be a long and drawn-out one, and that essentially it is an ideological conflict, 
requiring more highly trained leadership than at any other time in history. 
Under such circumstances, an adequate system of supplying well-trained and 
well-educated men may in the final analysis be the determining factor between 
survival and death of democracy. It is a factor of such great importance 
that we must not, we dare not, lose sight of it in the early days of the conflict. 

Perhaps the greatest single advantage that we now have over Communist 
Russia is the quality of the training and education, and therefore the resource- 
fulness, alertness, and adaptability of our manpower. President Cole is abso- 
lutely correct when he states: “We cannot compete with Russia (much less 
Russia plus satellites plus China) in raw manpower. Where we can com- 
pete is in trained, educated, and skilled manpower.”’*’ Both the Conant and 
Cole plans, as well as most of the others which have been proposed (including 
the recent proposal by the Department of Defense, which is the most drastie 
of all), would seriously cripple our most significant advantage, namely, our 
ability to provide specialized training and general education to significant num- 
bers of talented youth. 

It is worth noting that even at the peak of hostilities in World War II, in 1943, 
Russia took steps to reinforce its cadres training in certain specialties of par- 
ticular importance to its economy. Obviously aiming at directing students into 
the most crucial branches of industry, the Government revised its scale of 
stipends for students in industrial and transport tekhnikums and higher schools 
as well as for those in agricultural, pedagogical, medical, and other schools, and 
freed students in certain categories from military conscription * * *, EXx- 
emption from call-up in the Red army was decreed for students in the follow- 
ing tekhnikums and presumably applied to higher schools in the same fields: (1) 
aviation industry, (2) oil industry, (8) coal industry, (4) electrical stations, 
(5) metallurgy, (6) chemical industry, (7) automobile and tractor industry, (8) 
armament industry, (9) munitions, (10) transport, (11) construction, and 
(12) some machine tool tekhnikums,* Also, in a recent dispatch from Mr. Har- 
rison Salisbury, Moscow correspondent of the New York Times, it was stated 
“that at present students in techni:al and higher educational institutions are 
not being taken for military service.” Certainly, we cannot afford to do less. 

Emphasis has been placed thus far on the importance of maintaining a con- 
tinuous flow of adequately trained young men and women to fill continuing needs 
for specialists and leaders. We must also meet, of course, the immediate 
needs of the military forces. But this can be done without sacrificing our most 
important long-range advantage. However, before presenting the plan, it is 
pertinent to review some important assumptions, 


IMPORTANT ASSUMPTIONS 


1. The present situation is grave. We must meet within the immediate future 
the minimum military manpower requirements. The minimum stated require- 
ents are for 3,000,000 by July 1, 1951. There is ample reason to believe that the 
number may be 3,500,000 or 4,000,000 by July of 1952. The gravity of the situa- 
tion calls for drastic and prompt action, just as drastic—at least to some—as 
the universal service program recommended by President Conant and the draft- 
ing of all physically fit 18-year-olds, as proposed by the Department of Defense. 

2. The conflict will be a long-drawn-eut one, waged primarily on three fronts: 
the military, the technological, and the ideological. One front must not be 
sacrificed for another. They must all be advanced hand in hand. 

3. Higher education can and must contribute to all three fronts. Even our 
military strength is based fundamentally on education. Certainly, no one would 


* Look magazine, January 2, 1951, p. 54. 
* Recent memorandum from the Department of State on the subject of Soviet Government 
wartime measures concerning students in technical and higher educational institutions. 
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question the basic dependency of the technological and ideological fronts on 
education. An essential part of the ideological front is that this Nation must 
forever remain a Nation with a moral purpose. To this purpose, education has 
an urgent and inescapable responsibility. To this purpose, also, the general 
public has an inescapable responsibility in seeing to it that the backs of the 
educational institutions are not broken, not even weakened, at the time they 
are needed most. Public opinion can determine this issue. 

4. It is assumed that, in the long run one of our most serious domestic prob- 
lems is the hazard of so draining our financial resources that we will collapse, 
economically from within. For this reason, we must make maximum use of 
existing facilities and institutions before acquiring new ones. We should use 
presently organized ROTC and college staffs before building up new ones. 
We should not put hundreds of thousands of young men on full Army pay and 
subsistance, if they can be of equal or of greater value to the country while 
supporting themselves. We should not be providing billions in GI benefits for 
those who could and are willing to provide this training for themselves, and by 
virtue of having done so, can be of greater value to the country. 

5. It is assumed that the obligation for military or national service should be 
shared universally by all eligible males. There should be no military or national 
service exemptions. There should be no specially privileged groups. 

6. It is understood that the ROTC method of training junior grade ofticers 
is one of the most satisfactory methods which the military forces have devised. 
This is not only because the ROTC training itself is good, but also because these 
young men are college trained as well as militarily trained. It may be assumed, 
also, that equally effective training can be provided for those taking 2 years or 
less of combined military and college training, perhaps qualifying for the non- 
commissioned officer ranks. 

7. It is assumed that it makes little difference, or that it should make little 
difference, to the military authorities where or by whom a person is trained 
militarily, or the rate at which he is trained, provided he is adequately trained 
according to their standards, and provided further that military manpower needs 
are met as the needs arise. 


THE PLAN ® 


At the earliest possible date the Congress should adopt a National Service Act 
for all men between the ages of 18 and 28, inclusive, with the additional provision 
that the upper age limit could be raised when and if conditions require it. In 
critical occupational areas, such as nursing, civilian defense, and elementary 
school teaching, the act should permit the drafting of women in the same age 
groups, such critical occupational areas to be designated from time to time by 
the Department of Labor or the National Securities Resources Board. 

With respect to the disposition of all male personnel reaching the minimum 
age for national service, and particularly as related to college and university 
training for those capable and desirous of obtaining it, the National Service Act 
should contain the following provisions: 

1. Between the ages of 17 and 18 all male citizens should be registered, 
should submit complete records of personnel data, and should be given a battery 
of aptitude and classification tests to determine abilities and potential capacities 
which if properly used can be of maximum value to the Nation’s welfare. Special 
skills, abilities, and aptitudes will be needed so badly that none should be 
wasted. The time to appraise and classify these qualifications is before time 
and money are wasted, or at least used inefficiently, in attempting to fit square 
pegs into round holes. Industry and education learned this lesson years ago. 

One way of carrying out such a program would be by converting the existing 
Veterans’ Administration guidance centers to general classification centers. 
These guidance centers are already available. They are well dispersed through 
out the country, they are supported by Federal funds, and for the most part 
they are staffed with well-trained and competent classification and personnel 
technicians. To be sure, the staffs would necessarily have to be enlarged and 
facilities increased, but the administrative, organizational, and professional 
nuclei are already there. 





5 All aspects of the plan presented here obviously are not original with the author. In 
fact, the plan borrows the best from the many plans which have been proposed. but i 
borrows most from the plans recently submitted by the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the Northwest Conference on Higher Education. 
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Such a plan would make unnecessary the testing and classification programs 
which are now carried on at considerable expense in terms of both time and 
money by the Armed Forces immediately following induction. Service records, 
containing the essential classification data, could be initiated by the classifica- 
tion centers (Veterans’ guidance centers) and could follow every person into 
military training. For those who go directly into full-time military training at 
age 18 (see subsequent points), considerable time and money would be saved by 
having this job done in advance, and at a time previous to the emotional 
stresses of their first military duty. 

In addition to the general classification and aptitude test scores to be ob- 
tained by the classification centers, they should also obtain uniform and 
certified personnel records from the high schools and colleges throughout the 
country. Such records should contain information concerning grades, special 
skills, abilities, and accomplishments that may be of value in making future 
assignments. Such records, if properly used, will do much toward achieving 
maximum utilization of existing abilities and capacities. 

2. Upon reaching 18, or upon completion of the twelfth grade (whichever was 
later), but in no event later than age 19, a period of military training and 
service would be required, in one way or another, of all able-bodied and mentally 
fit young men. To this, there should be no exceptions, except for those with 
extreme disabilities. 

The period of training should be a minimum of 4 months, or its equivalent, 
and the period of service should be 20 months—a total of 24 months—subject 
to revision upward to a total of as much as 30 months if the military situation 
required it. 

Those physically, mentally, or morally unfit for military duty should be 
subject to employment or training assignments in line with their qualifications, 
under the principle of the National Service Act. 

There should be two major plans by which those physically and mentally 
qualified for military training and service might obtain the required minimum 
of 4 months’ training, or its equivalent: (a) 20 percent via the college route and 
(b) 80 pereent via the induction route. All those expressing a desire to go 
directly into full-time military training and service should be permitted to do so. 
From those applying for permission to receive college and military training 
simultaneously, the classification centers would select the most promising ones 
to fill the 20-percent quotas. Each classification center would be given a quota 
based upon both the number of 18-year-olds in the area served by the center and 
upon the cumulative classification data of the group. 

A person should not be classified as eligible or ineligible for college training 
on the basis of a single cut-off score or a single intelligence or classification test. 
It is a well-known fact that no tests now exist, nor are we capable, at least at 
this time, of constructing a single test which will measure either general ability 
or aptitude as precisely as such a proposal indicates. A high-school grade 
average, for example (not a test score), furnishes the best single basis for 
prediction of suecess in college. A composite of factors provides a good basis 
for such predictions. 

Selective Service officials, and others concerned with manpower problems on 
the national level, have good reasons for wanting a simple formula, one which 
can be administered easily and simply by local boards. But the idea of a single 
test, with a hard-and-fast cut-off score, attempts to oversimplify a tremendously 
complex matter. There are a number of important factors of aptitude which 
need to be given appropriate consideration in the establishment of a sound 
deferment policy. The experiences of the last war indicate rather conclusively 
that large-scale classification programs, which give consideration to a number 
of aptitude factors, can be administered and carried out in an efficient and 
practicable manner. Such programs were carried out in various branches of 
the military services, and later by the Veterans’ Administration. Such a program 
can now be carried out, as indicated above, by conversion of the veterans’ guide 
centers into general classification centers. 

(a) The induction route.—The 80 percent entering full-time military training 
and service should be inducted through induction centers functioning within the 
framework of the National Service Act, and then assigned to an appropriate 
training unit depending upon the respective manpower needs of the various 
branches of the service. GI educational benefits should be extended to such 
inductees after their full period of training and service. 


78743—5 166 
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This plan calls for the immediate discontinuance of voluntary enlistments 
of all those within the jurisdiction of national service (ages 18 to 28, inclusive), 
The plan would eliminate most of the great current expense of maintaining 
recruitment programs throughout the country; it would release thousands of 
recruitment personnel for more essential duty; and it would materially reduce 
the confusion regarding the possible and perhaps illusory benefits of enlistment 
versus induction now existing in the minds of young men of military age. College 
students by the hundreds are now deserting their college courses in order to 
have a choice of military service, when actually many of them would no doubt 
be of greater service to their country if the continued in college and prepared 
themselves for more important duty. Disregarding this fact, it would appear 
to be more efficient and economical if they were assigned to the branch of service 
where they are most needed, and to the duty for which their particular qualifica- 
tions best fit them. Such a plan would channel all men, entering full-time mili- 
tary training and service, through the induction centers functioning within the 
framework of the national-service programs. 

Volunteers for military duty, otherwise acceptable to the military services 
but who would not be subject to the National Service Act, should be given a 
choice of service. Thousands of young women could be secured via this route, 
and relieve able-bodied men for more arduous military duty. 

(b) The college route—The 20 percent selected by the classification centers 
would be permitted to enroll in accredited colleges, universities, junior colleges, 
or technical institutes, which require a specified minimum of ROTC (NROTC 
or specialized ORC) training, or other satisfactory military training, of all of 
its able-bodied male students, beginning with the freshman year. Such a plan 
presupposes that the Department of Defense would establish appropriate ROTC 
or other military training units in every accredited college, university, junior 
college, or technical institute in the country that requested such a unit, pro- 
vided the institution had the necessary physical facilities, a minimum begin- 
ning enrollment of physically and mentally fit males of at least 100, who would 
be required to take military training, and provided further that the institution 
agreed formally to abide by the usual terms and conditions governing the admin- 
istration of college and university ROTC or other military training units. The 
law should also provide for a wide range of flexibility with respect to the relative 
amounts of military training and college training to be pursued simultaneously. 
It should stipulate that as much as 50 percent of the students’ time might law- 
fully be spent in military training, depending upon the exigencies of the military 
situation. Even if 50 percent of the students’ time were spent in military train- 
ing, the existing educational facilities would be far more efficiently utilized than 
if the military trainees were taken from the campuses altogether. 

The usual ROTC summer encampment programs should be required. 

At the close of the semester or term in which the equivalent of 4 months of 
full-time military training has been completed, the student would automatically 
go directly into full-time active military service unless he has maintained a 
satisfactory scholastic grade record, specifically, equal to the grade-average 
required for graduation. Those students maintaining a satisfactory grade 
record, plus those specifically selected by the ROTC officials or military officials 
for further military training, under a system of quotas similar to the present 
ROTC quota plan, shonld be continued in advanced college training. Such 
students, including graduate students, should defer their 2 years of military 
or national service until they completed their college training. As at present, 
a certain percentage would drop out each year, but for every year that a student 
should be deferred from active military duty (after completion of his basic 4 
months of military training), for purposes of receiving advanced educational 
training, one additional year should be added to the period during which he 
would be subject to call by the national service. For example, a person per- 
mitted to remain in college for 3 years beyond completion of his basic military 
training would first serve the usual 20 months in the military service, or in 
such other assignment as may be made by national-service officials, after which 
he would be subject to call until he was 31 years old—3 years beyond the normal 
limit for national-service assignments. 

All physically and mentally fit students who do not maintain satisfactory scho 
lastic records, or who drop out of school for any reason, would be subject to 
immediate induction into military service (or training if they have not com- 
pleted the equivalent of 4 months of full-time ROTC or military training), or 
such other assignment as might legally and logically be made under the National 
Service Act. 
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It should be pointed out that many of the junior colleges and technical insti- 
tutes throughout the country provide 2-year “terminal” programs in technical 
and vocational training which might easily be adapted to the specialized technical 
training required of noncommissioned officers. In this connection, the military 
training units to be established in the colleges, universities, junor colleges, and 
technical institutes, in most cases, should be specially designated units for 
specific branches of the service. This is ncessary since the basic military training 
differs for the different branches of the service. On all the large campuses, it 
would be profitable to establish basic training units for all three of the main 
branches of the service. 

Because it is essential to the welfare of our country to make maximum use of 
all the specialized and leadership talents and capabilities of our youth, we 
should not lose the benefit of the high-level talents of those young men and 
women who are financially unable to go to college on their own. For this 
croup, Which should be screened and classified very carefully, in terms of present 
and potential capacities, there should be provided, within the framework of 
the National Service Act, Federal scholarships which would provide the means 
for these exceptionally talented young men (and women) to choose the college- 
ROTC plan. The country cannot afford not to train and develop this large 
potential reserve of intellectual and leadership know-how. 

Students already in college who are maintaining satisfactory scholastic records 
should be permitted to continue with their advanced educational training on 
the same basis as those entering college for the first time. 

It goes without saying that in such a program of providing simultaneous 
instruction in both college and military subjects the colleges and universities 
would be expected to honor their obligation to maintain high academic standards. 
(This should be no problem with accredited institutions). 

The foregoing plan, of course, is unrealistic and represents merely wishful 
thinking unless the manpower resources of the country can support it. What 
are the facts? 


MANPOWER ARITHMETIC 


We now have an Armed Forces strength of approximately 2,300,000 men. We 
need 3,000,000 by July 1, 1951. We need 4,000,000 or possibly 4,500,000, July 1 
1952. How can we get them under the above plan? 

(a) The present male population of the 19-through-25 age group is more than 
8,000,000 men. Of this group, there still remains approximately 800,000 men in 
selective service 1-A classification. These are available and can be inducted 
prior to July 1951. Volunteers are now pouring in; consequently, it seems 
probable that not more than 400,000 or 500,000 of the available 800,000 currently 
in the 1—A classification will be needed to reach the President's goal for 
July 1951. 

(b) If the National Service Act age is lowered to 18, as recommended in the 
foregoing plan, approximately 1,050,000 new men will become available immedi- 
ately, and another 1,050,000 will become available within the year, at the rate 
of slightly more than 80,000 per month. 

Of each new group of 18-year-olds, a minimum of 780,000 would be physically 
and mentally acceptable for military service. Disregarding for the time being 
the 270,000 each year who would be physically or mentally unfit for military 
duty but who nevertheless would be subject to assignment by national service, 
let us assume that 20 percent of the physically fit 18-year-olds were qualified 
and wished to avail themselves of the college-ROTC plan. This would leave 80 
percent, or 624,000 young men, available for immediate induction upon the 
lowering of the draft age to 18. 

During the year, another 624,000 would become available. In other words, 
by July 1952, 1,248,000 additional men would have become available for im- 
mediate induction, not including the 300,000 left over from the pool presently 
available. Add to this the number of qualified men who might be expected to 
volunteer, the reserves to be called, plus 200,000 or 300,000 young women who 
appear to be ready and willing to volunteer, plus an additional 100,000 per 
year which could be obtained by the lowering of the rejection rate, plus the 
number who will be leaving the colleges during the next year and a half, and 
it will be seen that it should not be too difficult to secure as many as 2,300,000 
physically and mentally qualified men and women between July 1951 and July 
1952 without at least at this time calling on veterans, married men, and other 
classifications currently deferred by the Selective Service Act of 1948. 


’ 
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(c) Increasing the months of required service to a minimum of 24 months 
would reduce somewhat the number of replacements required during the nex: 
few years. For an armed force strength of 3,500,000, the number of new men 
required annually to replace those who will be completing their terms of service. 
if the period of service is 21 months, is 1,000,000 men; extending the period of 
service to 24 months would reduce the annual replacements needed to 875,000. 

(d@) Currently, there are approximately 3,500,000 draft-exempt veterans 
among the 8,000 000 men of draft age (19 to 26). Of the 3,500,000 veterans, it 
has been estimated that there are approximately 160,00 who are unmarried, and 
110,000 married nonfathers, who have already received their military training, 
but who have served for less than 1 year and who have not seen combat duty 
Here is a reasonably large pool of men who should be available immediately 
for service with little or no additional training. Huge sums of money have 
already been invested in their training, with little returns from the investment, 
In view of the gravity of the present situation (assuming that we need men 
quickly), in view of the fact that millions of men served from 8 to 5 years 
during the last war, and since we are already talking of 27 or 30 months’ service 
for those called in the present emergency, it would not be unfair or unreason 
able to recall those veterans who have served for less than 1 year and who 
have never seen combat duty. This would add another 270,000 to the 2,300,000 
already available during the period of July 1951 to July 1952. We now have 
a total of 5,570,000, not deducting those who will be leaving the service during 
the next 18 months. 

(e) Married men with no children and no previous service should also be 
considered. Draft planners think they can pick up another 240,000 men in this 
classification. Thus our total becomes 5,810,000 men. 

(f) Still another group which ought to receive consideration, although the 
men in this group should not be given a high priority for reinduction, is the 
group of unmarried veterans who served during the peacetime period between 
September 1945 and July 1947. The number in this group is not known to the 
writer. 

(9g) Subsequent to July 1952, each new year will produce a minimum of 840, 
000 physically fit 18-year-olds, of whom 80 percent, or approximately 672,000, 
would be available immediately for full-time military training and service. By 
this time, however, the number equivalent to the total number assigned to the 
colleges each year should become available, thus making a total of approximately 
840,000 new men available annually for replacements. This number will increase 
each year thereafter, because the number reaching 18 will increase each year to 
the point where approximately 1,365,000 will reach that age in 1959-60. To 
the 840,000 new men available each year can be added approximately 100,000 
young women to replace those who will be completing their periods of service 
Hence the plan will provide for almost 1,000,000 new military personnel each 
year. 

CONCLUSION 


Assuming that the situation is grave, assuming that we need even 5,000,000 or 
possibly 5,500,000 men in the armed services by July 1952, assuming that the 
conflict is to be a long-drawn-out one which will depend upon the maintenance 
of technological and ideological superiority as well as upon military might, 
assuming that we want to win the peace after we win the war (if it has to be 
fought), and assuming that it is important that we practice even reasonabl 
economy by utilizing existing facilities where practicable, then it appears that 
there are no valid arguments against maximum utilization of college and univer- 
sity facilities, nor against the intellectual and professional training and devel 
opment of our talented youth to the maximum of their individual capacities 
In the present crisis, this country cannot afford to do otherwise. 





THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., January 23, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Senate Armed Services Committee, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Senator JoHNSON: National Commander Erle Cocke, Jr., of the Ameri- 
can Legion, appeared and testified before your committee yesterday in connec 
tion with hearings on §. 1, etc. 
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At the time the commander appeared we overlooked calling your attention to 
a resolution, which had been adopted at the 1950 annual convention of the 
American Legion, having to do with conscientious objectors. 

Enclosed please find copy of Resolution No. 690 adopted at the Los Angeles, 
1950, convention of the national organization of the American Legion which, as 
you will note, requests Congress to amend the selective service law so that those 
conscientious objectors now allowed to remain at home will be ordered to work 
of national importance under Federal supervision. 

The portion of the Selective Service Act of 1948 we seek to amend is paragraph 
(j) of section 6. 

We would appreciate it if you would be good enough to have this letter and 
the attached resolution incorporated in the minutes of your hearing, and we 
also respectfully request that the committee give consideration to this proposed 
amendment. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, and with kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MILES D. KENNEpy, Director. 


SECURITY—CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS UNDER THE SELECTIVE SERVICE LAW 


Whereas the Armed Forces of the United States of America are once again 
actively engaged with enemy troops, and as a result of this combat the Selective 
Service System is again drafting American men into the armed services; and 

Whereas the present selective service law (sec. 6 (j)) provides for service as 
noncombatants of those men classified as conscientious objectors opposed only 
to combat service and further provides absolute deferment for those conscien- 
tious objectors opposed to all types of military services ; and 

Whereas it is not felt equitable or just to allow any segment of our citizenry 
to remain at home and be free of any service responsibility simply because he is 
a conscientious objector ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the American Legion, in national convention assembled in Los 
Angeles, Calif., October 9-12, 1950, That the American Legion ask Congress to 
amend or change the selective service law so that those conscientious objectors 
now allowed to remain at home will be ordered to work of national importance 
under Federal supervision. 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1951. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Armed Services, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN. Attached is a letter I received from the Annapolis 
chapter of the Military Order of the World Wars, expressing their stand in favor 
of universal military training. 

| would appreciate your bringing this to the attention of the members of your 
committee, in connection with their consideration of the National Security Train- 
ing Act of 1951. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp A, GARMATZ, M. C. 


ANNAPOLIS CHAPTER, 
MILITARY ORDER OF THE WORLD WARS, 
January 12, 1951. 
Hon. Epwarp A. GARMATZ, 
Baltimore, Md. 


My Dear Mr. GARMATZ: The Annapolis chapter of the Military Order of World 
Wars is, as you know, composed of commissioned officers who have served actively 
in either one or both of the World Wars. Our chapter, the only one in the State 
of Maryland, has 125 members, composed of officers of the Navy, Army, Air Force, 
Marines, and Coast Guard. 

The Annapolis chapter of the Military Order of World Wars has taken a strong 
Stand in favor of universal military training and urges you to assist in every 
possible way to insure the enactment of such legislation in the present Congress. 

Today the Soviet Union is definitely on the march. With the end of the war, 
instead of slacking her war production, as we did, she has intensified it. 

The outbreak of hostility in Korea was an act of raw aggression. This was 
positive proof that while the Soviet Union was not yet ready to wage a full 
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scale war she is willing and prepared to arm and equip her satellites and direct 
their strategy from the Kremlin. The lessons of the past 5 years should have 
long since taught us that a weak military position on the part of the United States 
invites aggression while strong military position prevents it. The Soviet Union 
does not understand appeasement. All it understands is strength and we cannot 
afford to be weak militarily. 

We must have a system that will keep our standing Armed Forces up to full 
strength, and lastly, we must have a citizenry that can be integrated into the 
Armed Forces in the shortest possible time in the event of an emergency. To 
this there is only one answer—universal military training. 

Twice in the past generation we have had the time to train and prepare for 
war in the midst of war. Each time by virtue of enormous effort and immeasur- 
able sacrifice, our country has been preserved. Each time the cost has very con- 
siderably risen. Each time the margin of our deliverances has narrowed. That 
margin was desperately thin in 1942 and 1943. Then our survival hinged on the 
fragile weapon of time. Time for building, time for training, time unfortunately 
bought with the lives of young Americans at Pearl Harbor, Corregidor, and the 
other remote islands in the Pacific. In the event of a war with the Soviet 
Union there will not be time for any eleventh hour rally as the military forces 
and potential of the Soviet Union is breath taking. The next time battle is 
joined we must be prepared—the next time the price for unpreparedness will be 
defeat. America must be made to realize that to be strong is not a sin, it is 
a necessity. 

Universal military training would provide the National Guard and the 
Organized Reserve units with the required numbers of men which they cannot 
otherwise obtain by volunteer enlistment. This would make our civilian com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces an effective force, which, it has not been up until 
this time. It will give us a reservoir of trained personnel that should very con- 
siderably meet the demands of total mobilization without a costly delay. 

During the last war it was necessary to hurriedly conduct officer candidate 
schools in order to secure the required number of leaders for the vast army 
and amphibious force that was raised. 

Should universal military training be put into operation now, the opportunity 
would be given to train selected young men for duty as officers, and such train- 
ing would be with troops or at sea instead of correspondence courses or hap- 
hazardly picking college boys with no idea of their officer-like qualities. 

Leadership can best be indoctrinated if prospective officer candidates are 
required to serve with organizations where they are under direct supervision 
of seansoned officers. 

The enactment of universal military training will create a progressively 
increasing sense of security for all of us in the future. The only way to avert 
inevitable defeat is to have a strong defense. I would like to repeat again that 
weakness, appeasement, and isolation invite aggression. In the wake of aggres- 
sion comes war and in the wake of war comes defeat and subjugation. 

Very sincerely yours, 





VAUGHAN H. HvuSE, 
Lieutenant Colonel, USMCR. 





APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
: Boone, N. C., January 20, 1951. 
Hon. LyNpon B. Jounson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JoHNSON: The faculty of Appalachian State Teachers College 
has given serious thought to the present national crisis. We earnestly hope 
that you will give your most sympathetic consideration to the enclosed statement. 

Very cordially, 
F. Ray Derrick, 
Chairman of the Faculty. 
InA W. VAN NOPPEN, 
Secretary of the Faculty. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE FACULTY OF APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Boong, N. C., January 16, 1951. 


In facing our present international crisis we, the members of the faculty of 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, N. C., feel the force of these factors: 
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1. The basis on which the present crisis will ultimately be solved is not yet 
dear. The crisis presents, however, a situation exceedingly complex and difli- 
cult; it is one that will probably continue for a long time. We recognize the 
indispensable need of a strong military force, but we believe that the ultimate 
outcome of the struggle will depend also upon the maintenance of a well-educated 
populace. : tes 

» The need for trained leaders in both civilian and military life is greater 
today than ever before. The problem of trained leadership begins with the kind 
of education boys and girls receive in the elementary and secondary schools. 
The kind of schooling they receive there depends upon the preparation of the 
teachers, a job resting with the colleges, particularly the teachers colleges. It 
would be short-sighted, indeed disastrous, to plan to train scientists, technicians, 
and certain professional leaders and neglect the more fundamental and important 
agent of modern society, the school teacher. 

The need for qualified teachers in the elementary and secondary schools is 
urgent because of an increased enrollment this year over last year of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000, and because it is expected that the enrollment will increase 
each year for 10 years. Many of these children and youth have already suffered 
impairment of the fullest educational opportunities because of the depression 
and World War II. They need to be prepared to sustain our democracy in the 
years ahead. Adequate development of American civilization requires partici- 
pation by both men and women in all areas of life. This is particularly true in 
the schooling of boys and girls. 

3. The probability of being drafted at the age of 19 has been causing our youth 
to leave the colleges and even the high schools in order to volunteer for service 
in a chosen branch of the Armed Forces. If, now, the law should be modified, 
requiring induction before the age of 19, great numbers of young men would 
leave the high schools, probably never again to pursue their studies further. 

4, Many youth of 18 and 19 years of age are still immature and have not 
achieved stability of character. They need the steadying influence of normal 
civilian life: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we earnestly petition the Congress of the United States: 

1. To work out a comprehensive, long-range program for the utilization of 
human resources in order to guarantee the present and future safety of the 
Nation. 

2. To change the physical and mental requirements for induction into the 
Armed Forces so as to use every draft-age man capable of contributing to the 
armed-service program. 

3. To retain the minimum draft age at 19 for Regular military service, pro- 
viding that if military training for boys under 19 becomes necessary, such train- 
ing be coordinated with high school and college work. 

4. To continue to postpone the induction of students enrolled full time in col- 
lege or high school to the end of the school year during which they reach the age 
of 19. 

5. To extend to students whose induction is postponed the same privilege to 
volunteer that they have before they receive notice of their induction. 

6. To provide for the college education of students who are qualified for leader- 
ship training in the nonmilitary areas, along with a national program of financial 
aid to make such a plan possible. Such students should be assigned by the Gov- 
ernment to college work and have their military service, or other service desig- 
nated by the Government as essential, postponed until the completion of their 
training. This program should be carried through with the full recognition of 
the importance of preparing teachers. 

7. To extend to women on a voluntary basis the fullest possible opportunities 
for service in the Armed Forces, 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Bloomington, Ind., January 16, 1951. 
Gen. VERNE D. MUDGE, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear GENERAL MupcGeE: The sentiments expressed in the enclosed statement 
relate to the manpower problem and represent, I believe, the point of view 
presently held by a great majority of the educators of our country. This con- 
Viction is based upon many contacts with individuals and with groups with 
which I have discussed this problem. 
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Since this is the case, I hope that the opinions endorsed in the enclosed docu- 
ment will have ample opportunity for presentation at the current hearings. [If 
it should seem desirable, I would be glad to present them before the Committee 
on Armed Services. I expect to be in Washington January 18-20, and February 
1—5, in connection with my work as chairman of the Division of Biology and 
Agriculture of the National Research Council and can be reached at the National 
Research Council, 2101 Constitution Avenue (Executive 8100, extension 123). | 
could, if necessary, arrange to be in Washington on some other date, although 
IT have engagements in other cities on January 22 and February 6, which would 
be difficult to break. 

Sincerely yours, 
RavpwH EF. Creranp, 
Dean of the Graduate School and Chairman, Botany Department. 


It is the obligation of educators to examine critically the various proposals 
for the training and utilization of manpower in times of stress, in order to dis- 
cover what effect these proposals are likely to have upon the colleges and 
universities and upon the training of specialists needed in the war effort. This 
is not a case of trying to protect vested interests. The colleges and universities 
are among our chiefest assets. They must be kept alive and they must carry on 
their functions of adding to our stockpile of usable knowledge and of preparing 
men and women for positions of responsibility and leadership. 

It is natural at a time like this to think primarily of the size of our Armed 
Forces and forget the relatively small but strategically highly important group 
whose scientific knowledge must produce the basic discoveries, create the neces- 
sary military equipment and protect the health of soldier and civilian ; or whose 
understanding of other lands, peoples, and languages can help us win the 
psychological war. We must lay as much emphasis upon the recruitment of this 
group as upon enlargement of our military personnel. A large army with in- 
ferior equipment can be less effective than a smaller army with superior equip- 
ment. No matter what we do to increase the size of our Armed Forces, we will 
not be able to compete in numbers with our opponents. We must, therefore, 
depend upon our ability to produce better weapons faster, upon superior tech- 
nology. We cannot achieve this goal if we neglect the recruitment of scientists 
and other specialists. 

The various proposals now being debated fall into two chief categories, 
exemplified by the Defense Department proposal on the one hand and by the 
plan offered by the Trytten committee on the other. I should like to discuss 
these two plans briefly. 


THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PROPOSAL 


Many people are under the impression that this proposal has the approval of 
educators in general because it conforms to the recommendations of President 
Conant and the Association of American Universities. This impression is incor- 
rect. The AAU is composed of the presidents of 34 out of the hundreds of ¢ol- 
leges and universities. Its pronouncements represent the personal opinions of 
those presidents, nothing more. As a matter of fact, only 23 of the 34 AAU 
presidents voted for the AAU manpower proposal. My experience in discussing 
this matter with many educators leads me to the conviction that they are in 
general opposed to universal military service. This is supported by the results 
of a poll of college presidents and professors recently conducted by Dr. Ralph 
McDonald, director of the division of higher education of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which showed only 14 percent in favor of UMS and 78 percent 
in favor of the Trytten type of proposal. 

The Defense Department proposal, as outlined by Mrs. Rosenberg, acknow!- 
edges the importance of a continuing supply of highly trained professional )er- 
sonnel, and it purports to make adequate provision for such a supply. It pro- 
vides for the deferment of up to 75,000 students now in college for a period 0! 
83 years, selection of these students to be in the hands of a civilian board; and 
it emphasizes the point that, after a man has served his 27 months, he will be 
free to return to college, having suffered nothing worse than a 2% to 8 years’ 
delay in his schooling. Unfortunately, this fails to take care of the situation 
adequately for the following reasons: 

1. Deferment during the first 3 years of the program is not mandatory, but is 
at the discretion of the President. There is no assurance that he would exercise 
this authority. 
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2. Students so deferred would be required to enter military srvice upon gradu- 
ation, even though the military could not use his special skills, and these skills 
were essential to the war effort in other directions. 

3. Following the initial 3-year period, the Defense Department’s proposal 
provides for no further student deferments. The colleges would supposedly be 
filled by that time with students who had returned from active military service. 
It is very doubtful, however, if things will work out that way under UMST, 
especially if a state of real emergency exists. The Armed Forces will not be 
content to send a man home about the time when he is becoming a really effective 
soldier. They will also need officers and noncommissioned officers who must be 
drawn from the best of the enlisted men. If serious fighting is in progress, it is 
certain that the men will not be released at the end of 27 months. Advantage 
will be taken of their Reserve status and they will be kept in the service. The 
training of specialized personnel (doctors, nurses, engineers, physicists, chemists, 
biologists, and the like) will then be interrupted at a time when the need for 
them is greatest. 

The Defense Department’s proposal, therefore, although recognizing the stra- 
tegic importance of skilled professionals, makes inadequate provision for the 
continued recruitment of persons to take the place of those who die or are 
disabled. It leaves their training during the first 3 years to the discretion of the 
President, and it assumes the return of service personnel to civilian life after 27 
months, which is unlikely to occur whenever the emergency becomes acute. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE TRYTTEN COMMITTEES 


The recommendations of these committees contrast sharply with those of the 
Defense Department with respect to the points just discussed. I should like to 
compare the two proposals as they bear upon the problem of the training and 
utilization of specialized manpower. 

1. In the first place, student deferment, according to the Trytten committee 
proposal, is mandatory, and not at the discretion of the President. Further- 
more, it is set up on a permanent basis as a part of the selective service program, 
and will not be reduced when the emergency becomes acute. 

2. The method of selection of such students is as democratic, as free from 
favoritism as possible. The Defense Department proposal does not specify a 
method of selection, beyond placing the matter in the hands of a civilian board 
and suggesting the desirability of a Federal scholarship program and concessions 
to the student working his way through college. The Trytten committee pro- 
posal spells out a clear-cut method of selection, involving a Nation-wide, civilian 
administered and automatically scored test, followed by the requirement of a 
high ealiber of work in college. These communities emphasize the importance of 
basing selection on individual ability rather than field of study, pointing out 
rightly that it is impossible to predict what fields will prove to be of value to 
the war effort. The Defense Department proposal appears to suggest the 
selection of eritical fields and exclusion of noncritical ones. 

3. The Trytten proposals provide for the proper and effective use of the persons 
deferred, after they have completed their training. Graduates would be placed 
in a scientific and technical Reserve, where they would be subject to call to mili- 
tary service on requisition, or to civilian defense jobs; or, if they failed to find 
high priority civilian employment within 4 months after graduation they would 
be subject to the ordinary processes of selective service. They would retain 
their Reserve status for as Many years as they were deferred, added to the 
maximum draft age. Thus, a physician, deferred for 10 years to complete 
his training would, if the maximum draft age were 26, be in the Reserves until 
he was 36 years old. Two points should be emphasized therefore: First, such 
deferment is not in any sense an escape route, since deferred persons would be 
liable to service for a longer period than if they had not been deferred; second, 
this plan ensures that each person so trained will place his training at the service 
of the Nation. This is in striking contrast with the Defense Department’s plan, 
whereby all students previously trained would have to enter the military service, 
Whether the Armed forces could use their specialized knowledge and skill or not. 

In conclusion, I should like to reemphasize the point that the winner of the 
next war will not necessarily be that side which has the largest military estab- 
lishment (we hope not, for even at best we Cannot hope to be on that side) : 
it will be rather the side which makes the most rapid progress in the development 
of new weapons, new types of equipment, new methods of attack and defense— 
perhaps it will be the side which has developed the most effective propaganda. 
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All of this depends upon the efforts of scientists and other specialists. Let ys 
not forget that this small but essential group is in short supply and that our 
hope of survival depends as much on maintaining an adequate supply of trained 
specialists as it does upon an adequate military establishment. 

Summing up the situation, the Trytten committee proposals are far superior 
to those of the Defense Department so far as provision for the training of scien- 
tific and other technical manpower is concerned, for two principal reasons: 
(1) They provide for a permanent system uninfluenced by the severity of the 
emergency, to provide the democratic selection and complete training of an 
adequate number of specialists; (2) they provide for the utilization of men so 
trained along the lines of their specialties in either a civilian or military 
capacity, wherever the need is greater. Only if there is no need for his particu- 
lar knowledge and skills will such a man be subject to ordinary A-1 classification 
for military services after completion of his studies. Whatever scheme is 
adopted for the drafting of military personnel, it is essential for our ultimate 
military and diplomatic success that some such plan be adopted. It is also 
essential from the standpoint of the preservation of our civilization through the 
long decades of stress into which we have entered. 


Senator Jounson. The next witness is Mr. Lewis Sander, a con- 
sulting engineer. The chairman will have to leave promptly at 12 
o'clock. We will have one more witness following Mr. Sander’s 
statement. 

Mr. Hunt, will you be able to preside at that time? 

Senator Hunt. Upon request of the chairman, the Senator from 
Wyoming will be glad to preside. 

Senator Morse. Mr. Chairman, may I have made a part of the 
record at this point a memorandum from Mr. F. G. Macomber, dean 
of the school of education of Miami University, setting forth the 
Miami University plan of so-called cooperative universal military 
training. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The memorandum referred to is as follows :) 


ScHOoL oF EpuUcATION, 
Miami UNIVERSITY, 
Oxford, Ohio, January 24, 1951. 
The Honorable WAYNE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Morse: May I presume somewhat upon an old friendship to 
call your attention to the proposed plan of universal military training which the 
administrative council here at Miami University has developed and which I per- 
sonally think has a great deal of merit. Primarily it is a cooperative plan of 
military training in which all students would receive basic and advanced train- 
ing directly under the military, but would not be deprived of a college education. 

It seems to me that in any plan of universal military training, we must ‘e- 
velop a system which will not deprive the Nation of needed leadership in cultural, 
social, and scientific as well as military matters. Also, if the universities are to 
continue to serve the Nation, it would not seem wise to adopt a plan which 
suddenly would remove most men from these universities for periods of 2 or 
3 years. A much more sensible plan, and a greater profit to the Nation, seems 
to be some program which will give adequate military training to all men, in- 
cluding those of colleeg potential, but at the same time not deprive the country 
of that college training so essential to the long-time development and defense 
of the Nation. It is with these things in mind that we have developed the 
Miami plan of cooperative universal military training which I am submifting 
to you with a request that you give it consideration. 

I have been here at Miami University as dean of the school of education since 
last August, and am enjoying the work very much. TI rather like the idea of 
being back in a State university, and also in a small town. We have a beauti- 
ful campus here, and a very fine institution. Our school of education is quite 
large with some 1,400 students and 90 faculty members, While we will always 
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think of Oregon as the ideal spot in which to live, we are very happy here and 
like both the country and the people. With kindest personal regards, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
F. G. MACOMBER, 
Dean, School of Education. 


A PROPOSED COOPERATIVE PLAN OF UNIVERSAL MILIrary TRAINING 


It is believed that the present world situation is such that some plan of uni- 
versal military training is inevitable in the defense of the Unitea States and 
other democratic countries of the world. It is believed further that the welfare 
of our country demands well educated men and women, and that any long-range 
program of universal military training must include a cooperative plan between 
the military and the colleges of America. To accomplish these objectives the 
following plan is proposed: 

1. That the colleges and universities on the one hand and the military on the 
other agree upon beginning dates and lengths of terms of basic training and the 
college term so that these will coincide. It is proposed that the year be divided 
into four quarters of 3 months each to begin on July 1, October 1, January 1, and 
April 1, respectively. (An optional plan could be organized on a term basis of 
4 months each, with three terms per calendar year.) 

2. That all men be subject to military training upon reaching their eighteenth 
birthday, with reasonable deferment permitted to complete high school if the 
age of 18 is reached prior to graduation. 

3. That immediately after reaching the age of 18, or upon graduation from 
high school if deferment has been granted, men shall be inducted into the mili- 
tary, classified as to branch of service, tested for intellectual capacity and then 
assigned, if qualified and requested, to the cooperative educational program. 
All trainees, whether assigned to the college program or to full military duty 
as may be determined otherwise, will be in uniform, subject to military discipline 
and drill, and will receive comparable pay and allowances. 

4. That men approved for the cooperative program be subject to a plan of 
military training and college education conducted along the following lines: 

(a) That such men be subject to a basic military training program of 3 months, 
and conducted at a regular military camp or station during the first year follow- 
ing his eighteenth birthday. At the convenience of the military he may be 
ordered to camp on any of the dates in paragraph 1 above, but shall be allowed 
to attend college during the other periods. 

(b) That at a time to be determined by the military he shall be ordered to 
camp or other military installation for 3 months of advanced military training, 
including technical training, with the term coinciding with college periods under 
provisions of paragraph 1 above, and providing that if advance training is not 
ordered immediately following basic training that at least three quarters shall 
elapse before his college work is interrupted for such advance training. 

(c) That at each cooperating college a program of military training be con- 
ducted under the direction of the military designed to prevent loss of the benefits 
of basic training and to continue physical development at a high level. 

(d) That by order of the military, specialist training within the college may 
be substituted for the advanced training required in paragraph 4 above in situa- 
tions where specialist training programs are developed. 

(e) That the trainee shall be allowed to attend the cooperating college of his 
choice, and with the exception of the required military shall be free to select his 
own college curriculum. This is desirable in order that all phases of present 
university and college education may be continued, and so that those fields of 
learning so essential to the full development of a civilization will not become 
war casualties. 

(f) That the trainee be required to carry a credit hour load of 2 hours of 
military and not less than 13 hours of academic work, with both military and 
academic credit counting fully toward ultimate graduation. 

(9) That all trainees remain in the active military through college, that they 
receive military pay and allowances for a period comparable to that for men 
in universal military training but not in college, and that following completion 
of college each shall remain in the reserve as required by law. 

(h) That following the completion of half of the course work required for 
graduation eligible trainees may be transferred to the ROTC when in the best 
interests of the military. 
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(i) That accelerated college curricula be developed so that regular degree 
programs may be completed in not over 12 quarters of 3 months each, ani 
exclusive of the periods of basic training and advanced military training pro- 
vided for in paragraphs 4 (a) and 4 (b) above, provided further that at the 
discretion of the college or university concerned credit may be granted for the 
advanced technical training when such is in line with the requirements of the 
curriculum being followed by the trainee, 

(j) That continuation in the combined educational military program shall be 
dependent upon the continued maintenance of a satisfactory scholastic record. 
Failure to maintain a satisfactory scholastic record will result in immediate 
uvailability of the trainee for full military service. 

5. Men approved for college should be subject to a program of universal mili- 
tary training that will place upon them demands and responsibilities comparable 
to those made on noncollege trainees. 

6. It is believed that the establishment of this or a similar program should 
not operate to force trainees into scientific and technical programs to the neglect 
of the social sciences and the humanities, but that a well-balanced program of 
higher education should be encouraged. While the needs of the military for the 
defense of the country must prevail, particularly in case of all-out war, the needs 
of peace must not be neglected in any long-time plan; otherwise civilization itself 
will suffer irreparable damage. 

7. It is recognized that in case of all-out war considerable modification would 
be necessary in the above-proposed program, and that the completion of a college 
education for many who desired it would have to await the cessation of hostilities. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The proposed cooperative program of universal military training and education 
for democratic leadership provides a flow of eligible men into the basic and 
advanced military training camps and at the same time permits qualified young 
men who desire a college education to begin this important phase of preparation 
for democratic living and a lasting peace. Of the total number of young men 
who are judged to be qualified and who desire a college education, one-fourth 
would report to military camps for basic training at each of the four starting 
dates for the four terms (July 1, October 1, January 1, and April 1). The 
remaining three-fourths would report to the colleges of their choice to begin 
their college education combined with military drill and some indoctrination. 
At the end of the first year all young men in this category will have receive: 
their basic military training in a military camp and will have begun their college 
education. 

The second year of the plan provides for advanced military training coordinated 
with the continuation of college education, or, at the discretion of the military, 
the assignment of trainees to specialized technical education in lieu of advanced 
military training. 


Senator Jounson. You may proceed, Mr. Sanders. 


STATEMENT OF LEWIS SANDERS, CONSULTING ENGINEER, NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. Sanpers. I am Lewis Sanders, a consulting engineer of New 
York City. I am setting forth my conclusions based upon a long and 
wide experience in both industrial and military phases of mobiliza- 
tion for defense. 

My background of experience was set forth in a letter to the chair- 
man of the committee under date of November 11. 

I strongly approve of the provisions of S. 1 and suggest considera- 
tion of two amendments: 

(a) Authority to draft and defer occupation skill groups, which 
was prohibited by the Selective Service Act of 1940. 

(5) Defining reemployment rights more specifically to prevent the 
occasional nullifying of the clear intent of the Congress by union 
seniority rights. 
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Experience shows that it requires about 2 years of training and 
service to convert raw civilians into combat divisions able to enter 
battle without undue losses and with a good chance of holding their 
own against battle-hardened enemy troops. 

The Seventy-seventh Division, with which I served in World War 
I, suffered about 50 percent excess casualties in taking the Argonne 
Forest because of inadequate training. 

A major purpose of S. 1 is to provide a pool of trained manpower 
available for building up our armed forces in a major emergency. It 
will take approximately 2 years of service to make a man into an effec- 
tive reservist. To function effectively on the field of battle and with 
the maximum chance of survival, a man must be trained until his 
reactions in battle are instinctive, and he must feel at home in his 
combat group. Two years are a short enough time in which to condi- 
tion a man to the point that he will still be an effective combatant 
after several years in the Reserve. 

Fourteen weeks of basic training for replacements is a program 
forced on the Army by the necessities of the situation created by a 
Nation that for more than 150 years has refused to prepare for any 
military eme ae until it was actually upon them. It is totally 
inadequate. Experience in both World Wars has proved this: In 


both World Wars emergencies arose requiring the sending in of re- 
placements with only 7 weeks? training because we had no pool of 
trained reserves. 

The drafting of men at 18 years of age must be examined objec- 
tively, and not emotionally. Experts have testified that they make 
first-class soldiers. Our manpower inventory shows that it is neces- 


sary to use them. 

Military training and service contains no more demoralizing fac- 
tors than does the average college campus or industrial center. 

But military training and service contains powerful character- 
building factors sadly lacking in both our educational institutions 
and industrial centers. For proof, look at the conduct of our veterans 
of two World Wars. 

While neither West Point nor Annapolis are outstanding for 
scholastic achievement, they do not even have a competitor among our 
civilian colleges as character builders. 

Two years of military training and service, far from taking a 
slice out of a man’s life, will in the case of at least 90 percent of men, 
add both to their physical life span and to their accomplishments in 
life; the latter is the real measure of a man’s life. Witness the supe- 
rior records hung up by our veterans in every college in the country. 

Military training and service are but one element in what must be a 
completely integrated mobilization plan, and they cannot be con- 
sidered by themselves. A program for partial mobilization must 
be a portion of the program for full mobilization ; otherwise the tran- 
sition from one to the other cannot be smooth and efficient. 

Mobilization of industrial manpower must be planned in parallel 
with mobilization of military manpower; otherwise we cannot de- 
velop our full military strength because misallocations of labor are 
cumulative in their effects, and are practically irreversible. 

In 1942 we were in economic balance for war with armed forces of 
10,600,000 men and we could have fought a hundred years’ war under 
those conditions. 
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We had sufficient military manpower for a force of 10,600,000, indus- 
trial and agricultural manpower sufficient to provide their equipment 
and supplies and those needed for our allies and to maintain our 
civilian population on an adequate standard of living. 

The number of physically fit men that reached 18 years of age was 
just sufficient to make good the attrition in the Armed Forces. The 
number of IV-—F’s reaching 18 years of age plus the young women 
reaching that age and available for industrial work were sufficient to 
make good the attrition of the labor force with a margin of safety of 
about 50,000 people a year. 

Nevertheless, because we had not done sufficient advance planning 
for full war mobilization, we found ourselves, in 1944— 

(a) Out of infantry replacements by October 1 and having to strip 
noncombat units of combat personnel and send them in as infantry 
after 7 weeks’ training. We also had to take apenas from divisions 
in the United States to supply divisions oversea 

(6) Short in production of attainable scenmeauaee objectives in 
over 30 items of major military equipment by amounts ranging from 
5) to 355 percent. 

(c) In need of 175,000 workers in war-production plants, and at 
the same time having 275,000 idle war workers who refused to incon- 
venience themselves by going to the jobs where they were needed. 

Senator Jounson. At this point the Chair will ask Senator Hunt 
to preside. We have one more witness to be heard this morning, Col. 
William H. Neblett. The committee will resume its session in this 
room at 2:30 this afternoon. 

Senator Hunt. You may proceed, Mr. Sanders. 

In the year 1952, we will have less manpower available for the 
prosecution of war than in 1942, and must therefore make more efficient 
use of it. 

Of the population increase of 17,920,000 there are 8,826,000 children 
14 years and under and 2,429,000 persons 65 years and over, or an 
increase in economic liabilities of 11,255,000. Males in age group + 
to 39 increased 878,000, from which must be deducted 700,000 injured 
veterans, leaving a net increase of only 178,000. Males 40 to 64, inclu- 
sive, increased 2,325,000. Thus the major support of the added 
dependent population of 11,255,000 must be provided by an increase 
in breadwinners of only 2,503,000. 

Women in the age group 18 to 29 decreased 657,000; in the age 
group 30 to 39 increased 1,363,000; in the age group 18 to 39 net in- 
crease was 706,000, and in the age group 40 to 64 the increase was 
3,497,000. 

From the group of women 18 to 39 must be deducted the increased 
number withdrawn from the potential labor market to care for the 
increase of 8,826,000 children 14 and under, or about 4,000,000. 

In the industrial age group of our population, 18 to 64, the increase 
in which is almost entirely in the age group 40 to 64, we have, after 
deducting added workers required to support the increase of 11,255,000 
dependent persons and the increased number of women withdrawn to 

care for the large increase in the number of young children, a smaller 
population available for military and industrial mobilization than in 
1942. 

This can be compensated for only by advance planning and more 

eflicient use of manpower. Most serious is the decrease in combat 
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manpower. Men reaching 18 years of age in 1952 are less than in 
1942 by 209,000 or 16.8 percent. 

This reduces by that amount our ability to make good attrition in the 
Armed Forces. Men in our most effective combat age group, 18-24, 
have decreased since 1942 by 629,000. 

Our difficulties in full mobilization are today much greater than 
in 1942. Then we expanded a shrunken economy, now we must 
sharply contract an expanded industrial state with less available 
manpower. 

In World War II there was great difficulty in getting people out 
of nonessential jobs into war production; that diffic ulty will be greatly 
increased by present industrial conditions. 

I sincerely hope that there will not be embodied in this legislation 
the suggestion that has been made of, at some future date, placing 
military training under the direction of a civilian committee. To do 
so would be to forget the sole purpose of this program; which is to 
prepare men to effectively defend our country. While such a com- 
mittee could be of immense value as consultants, it is obvious that they 
would fall far short of being the most competent directors of a 
program for turning out effective combatants, 

I hope that this committee will not stop its investigations with this 
bill, but will study the full program necessary for war mobilization, 
and the legislation necessary to implement it. 

Senator Morse. I suggest that the supplemental statement of Mr. 
Sanders be incorporated in the record. 

Senator Hunr. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The supplemental statement submitted by Mr. Sanders is as 
follows:) 


SUPPLEMENTAL WRITTEN TESTIMONY 
SUBMITTED BY LOUIS SANDERS, CONSULTING ENGINEER 


The suggestion for adding an amendment to 8S. 1 permitting calling or defer- 
ring of men by occupational skills is based on the necessity of solving in the 
most efficient and equitable manner the conflict of interests existing between the 
needs of the arnved services, the needs of industry, and the rights of the individual. 

The country does not have sufficient numbers of skilled workers to fill the needs 
of the armed services and of industry in the event of a full mobilization. 

The needs of both must be determined on the basis of Manning tables and 
proper authority must then determine what proportion of the needs of the armed 
services and of industry are to be supplied from the existing pool of trained 
workers, and how many they must furnish through their own training programs. 

It is inefficient to supply the needs of the armed services for skilled personnel 
through a draft that takes no cognizance of such needs and which makes the 
services depend on the skilled workers than can be found in a miscellaneous 
drat, 

The military situation confronting this country makes it imperative that our 
entire manpower be used in the most effective manner possible in the national 
efense, 

Che rights of the individual may be in conflict with the interests of the country. 
There is an inherent right, which the Congress has previously recognized, on 
the part of the individual to volunteer for service in the Armed Forces; this is 
ften in conflict with the national interest, which must be paramount. 

\ skilled toolmaker, of combat age, may wish to volunteer early so as to have 
he best opportunity to go to officers’ training school or to become a non-com- 

ssioned officer. The national interest may require that the toolmaker remain 

i the factory until the final phase of mobilization so that he can make his 
wXimum contribution to war production before becoming a fighting man. In 


t} 


le last phase the armed services will have nearly satisfied their requirements 
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for specially skilled men, and the toolmaker may find that at that time he cay 
be used only as a rifleman or equivalent. 

The most effective manner of reconciling these conflicting interests woulq 
seem to be to determyine the number of skilled men in each classification that the 
armed services can draw each month. That these quotas then be allocated to 
the several industrial districts of the country in proportion to the number of 
skilled workers available in each region. That a call for volunteers, up to the 
specified numbers in each skill, be then issued. In the event of a surplus of 
volunteers, the selective service local boards can resolve priorities on the basis 
of the merits of each case and, in the case of deficiencies, call up under an im- 
partial procedure, the necessary number of skilled men required to make good 
the deficiency. 

The suggested clarification of reemployment rights will clear up the occasional 
situation where a veteran has been denied reinstatement in his old job because of 
conflict with union seniority. The unions have contended that the Selective 
Service Act could not invalidate union contracts. This argument is without 
merit, Since the Congress can invalidate any contract in the interest of national 
security, and has already specifically done so in the matter of manufacturing 
contracts. . 

It is obviously inequitable that a man taken out of his job by the Government 
to protect all of us should be denied return to his old job because some person, 
whose job he has helped protect, has union seniority. It should be borne in 
mind that the veterans special job rights exist for only 1 year, and do not 
constitute a long-term lien or privilege. 

As Chief of the Reemployment Division of the Selective System during the 
first 3 years of World War II, during which period 1,500,000 veterans were 
returned to civil life, I established a set of ratings which seemed to provide a 
working solution for this difficult problem. I had no difficulty in securing union 
acceptance of these rulings by the unions in each individual case, although, I 
never sought to secure their acceptance of the principles as such. 

The policy I laid down was to consider all permanent employees in a plant on 
May 1, 1940, as group A, and all employees entering a plant after that as group B 
employees. 

All group B employees were regarded, with respect to group A employees, as 
temporary, even though they might have achieved the status of permanent 
employees as regards the employer. 

Under this ruling a veteran of group A had paramount reemployment rights 
not infringed by any union seniority. 

Group B veterans had paramount reemployment rights with respect to any 
employee in group G, irrespective of union seniority, but could not displace any- 
one in group A, since with regard to them he was a temporary employee. 

Applying this principle to the present situation group A employees should be 
those who were permanent employees as of June 30, 1950, or those who were 
employed at the plant at that date but who achieved the status of permanent 
employees at a later date. 

Group B employees should be those engaged after July 1, 1950, and group C 
employees should be those employed subsequent to a future major expansion of 
the plant, which date could be set separately for each plant by the proper 
authority. 

In the matter of 27 months training and service, it should be realized that 
training and service are inseparable and integrated parts of a whole under the 
conditions we are facing. 

The objectives of this act are to build up our Armed Forces to about 3,500,000 
men as an initial holding and counterattack force and to accumulate a trained 
reserve which will permit its rapid expansion to the full strength of a general 
mobilization ; something we have been unable to do in either World War or even 
for the minor operation in Korea. 

Military training merely prepares a man for assignment to a troop unit for 
service in which he finally acquires the experience and skills which transform 
the civilian into a soldier, sailor, or marine. 

What is designated as “military training 


” 


is completely useless by itself and 


would be a waste of time and money if not followed by service in the various 
military ynits which, combined, constitute our Armed Forces. 
Service, following training, is essential to prepare men to serve in combat 
with maximum chance of survival and greatest effectiveness against the enemy 
An even longer period of service is desirable in the case of men who will be 
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furloughed to the Reserve. If our Reserve is to be a dependable military 
reliance, its members must have been so conditioned that they will still be effec- 
tive combat men after a lapse of several years. Only time can condition a 
man so that he retains what he has learned for a period of years. A long service 
experience is, therefore, more vital in the case of a man going into the Reserve 
than in the case of a man going immediately into combat. 

The experience of two world wars and the Korean “ampaign have shown the 
high cost to us in increased casualties, and the advantage given the enemy, by 
having to commit inadequately trained troops to battle. A well-trained holding 
force and a fully trained Reserve available for immediate mobilization will prob- 
ably make the difference between victory and defeat in a future war. 

The question of calling 18-year-olds into the Armed Forces resolves itself 
into whether to take the same man when he is 18 or 19. There seems to be no 
dispute over the necessity of taking the man at age 19. 

An anlysis of our manpower inventory shows conclusively the necessity of call- 
ing men at age 18. 

An examination of the career of the average youth shows that at age 18 
jis the optimum point for interrupting his educational career or letting him 
perform his military service before he has established himself in industry, if 
he has completed his education. S. 1 contains ample saieguards against inter- 
rupting a man’s education in the middle of a scholastic year. 

Aside from the purely emotional reaction of parents, there seems to be only 
two important points to be determined in regard to the soundness of calling 
men at 18 years of age. 

First. Is he too young to be a good soldier? The uncontradicted testimony 
of experienced officers is that the 18-year-old is a prime fighting man. The per- 
centage Of 1S-year-olds serving under my command was too small to enable 
me to speak with authority on this point, but those I had carried their full 
share of the load. One of my best captains was under 21. 

Second. Is the 18-year-old too immature to withstand the demoralizing 
influences of military life? The practical answer is, that if he does not go 
into the armed services he is either going to college or into industry (he is 
certainly not going to be sheltered in a nursery ). soth our college campuses 
and our industrial centers contain fully as many demoralizing influences as does 
military life. Therefore, the 18-year-old will not be subjected to any greater 
demoralizing influences by reason of being called into military service. 

On the other hand, all of the military services have within them character- 
building elements considerably in excess of those in the colleges or industry. 
The 18-year-old should end up this 27 months service less demoralized than if 
he had remained in civilian life. 

[ can speak from a wide personal experience as to the character building ele- 
ments in the Army, since in addition to training a field artillery regiment in 
New York City’s Seventy-seventh Division in World War I, and serving as its 
summary court for 2 years, I organized the families of four regiments into family 
associations and then, with the cooperation of Dr. John R. Mott and the late 
George W. Perkins, associated all the regimental family associations into a 
division association. The purpose was to look after the families of the men 
while the division was overseas. While the division was overseas, I assisted in 
organizing it into a civilian association to handle its return to civil life. The 


the division Commander placed me in charge of the return of the men to civil life 
with a job for each. I headed the Division's employment bureau, financed by 
(MM) the division itself; administered a loan fund for the men and was head of the 


ned division for 18 months after its demobilization. 

In World War II I had all the problem cases of reemployment of 1,500,000 
veterans pass through my hands. 

The fears expressed by a sroup of educators that taking men for military 
service at age 18 will reduce the ultimate number of college graduates, as com- 
pared with calling them at 19, are without foundation if experience is of any 
ilue. What the colleges are now suffering from is the recession of the great 
flood of students resulting from the increased interest of veterans in education 

because of their awakened sense of opportunity and responsibility resulting from 
their military service and aided by Government assistance to veteran education. 

| met the same type of fear in a group of college presidents in 1941, and found 
them quite unconvinced when I assured them that we would give them back 
from the Armed Forces the finest ¢ roup of college students that they had ever 
feen 
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Some manpower controls need to be imposed even during such a partial mo))i\j- 
zation phase as that through which we are now passing if we are to avoid dis. 


locations of labor that will impose a permanent handicap on our militiry 
strength. 

The most important requirement at this time is to make employers develop 
the full labor resources of their community to meet their needs for an expeid- 
ing labor force. Training courses should be started now to create the adeq 


numbers of skilled workers required. Labor migration that is not in the nationa| 
interest should be checked. Migratory labor increases our housing and trains. 
portation problems and is an important factor in creating high labor turn-over, 
which went as high as 80 percent per annum during World War IT. 

The system of manning tables for industry devised by General McSherry during 
World War ITI should be started and completed at as early a date as practica)le 
as the basis for determining the manpower needs of industry and agriculture 

To the manning tables should be applied the point rating system of job evalua 
tion now in such extensive use by industry. This provides a common denomina- 
tor for skills. 

With the manning tables and the point rating system, the replacement schedule 
ean then be used with maximum efficiency for the withdrawal of men from in- 
dustry by the Selective Service System for service in the Armed Forces in the 
event of full mobilization. 

My investigation of a number of skilled industries during World War II 
showed only 7 to 10 percent of their personnel to be irreplaceable men, and they 
were mainly men beyond military age. All companies showed 50 percent of their 
personnel to be men easily replaceable so far as skill was concerned, 

Occupational deferments can be only on a temporary basis, at most until the 
last phase of a full mobilization. Permanent occupational deferment is im 
practicable in a country as short of military manpower as is the United States 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Sanders, would you be kind enough to advise 
the committee of the source of your manpower figures starting on page 

4 and running through page 5 

Mr. Sanpers. Yes; two s secial studies by the Census Bureau, one 
of which was prepared specifically for me in 1942, and the other one 
which they gave me advance copies of in 1948 when I was a consultant 
with the Defense Committee of the Hoover Commission. 

Senator Hunr. Thank you, sir. Were there any questions? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

Senator Hunt. Thank you again, Mr. Sanders. 


We will now hear the testimony of Mr. William H. Neblett. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. NEBLETT, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE RESERVE, RETIRED, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Nesterr. Mr. Chairman, my name is William H. Neblett, from 
Los Angeles, Calif. Iam a lawyer. My military service consists of 
having joined the National Guard in 1915, about a year on the Mex 
can border, and then around 2 years and 6 months in World War [| and 
2 years I was overseas. I am a veteran of the First Division. 

Then I stayed in the Reserve. I rose to the rank of captain in the 
First World War. I stayed in the Reserve and was promoted to 
colonel in 1936 and in 1941 I was called to active duty with the Air 
Forces. 

I notice Senator Saltonstall was here. I commanded Westover 
Field for a time, which is up in his jurisdiction. 

I have served altogether in both wars 9 years, and I put in 2 years 
on active duty between wars. I give you that as my experience 

I have a prepared statement I would like to present to the committee 

Senator Morse. I would like to say for the record that Colonel 
Neblett is here at my request today because I had the pleasure o! 
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having breakfast with a couple of friends a week or so ago when Mr. 
Neblett was in the group, and we had a discussion of manpower prob- 
lems, and I was so very much interested in some of the points that he 
made in that conversation that I made the request that he come before 
this committee and express his views. 

We may not find ourselves in agreement with everything he says, 
but I would like to have him read his statement and then I would lke 
to ask him about a half-dozen questions when he gets through. 

Senator Hunr. You may proceed, Mr. Neblett. 

Mr. Nesterr. I might say I was president of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States from 1947 to 1948, just after I got 
out of the Army, but I appear here today at the request of Senator 
Morse. I do not represent the Reserve Officers Association. My views 
are my Own. 

I am, and always have been, for universal military training—the 
kind of training directed by General Marshall in part III of War 
Department Circular No. 347, August 25, 1944. I am against a con- 
script standing Army. I agree w vith General Marshall that a large 
conscript ommiog Army is ‘danger ous to the liberties of the country. 

Universal military service and training for the 18-year-olds, or any 
other ages, proposed by amendments to ‘the Selective Service Act of 
1948 (S. 1), i is conscription of the true Prussian type—and that is why 
I oppose this bill S.1. It is inconceivable to me how this type of mili- 
tary organization, which was completely defeated in two world wars 
by the armies of democratic nations, can be seriously considered. It 
is certain that our people do not want this type of organization—and 
that they will rebel against it when fully understood by them. 

I cannot believe that General Marshall now favors these amend- 
ments. If he does, he will have to retreat from and abandon the 
strong position he took, when Chief of Staff, against the type of stand- 
ing army proposed by this bill. As Chief of St: aff, General Marshall 
directed that the citizen type of military organization which was de- 
signed by him in Circular 347 “will be made the basis for all plans 
for a postwar peace establishment.” In that circular he said “the sys- 
tem of Germany and Japan”—which is the same system now being 
proposed by the Department of Defense to this committee under the 
name of universal military service and training—“has no place among 
the institutions of a modern democratic state based upon the con- 
ception of government by the people.” 

General Marshall went overboard in Circular 347 for a citizen mili- 
tary force similar to the Swiss system. He knew that the Swiss, 
surrounded by powerful conscript armies of hostile nations, has main- 
tained their independence for more than a century. General Marshall 
directed the General Staff to base its plans for our defense upon a 
citizen force to be recruited by universal military training and or- 
ganized and maintained in local units throughout the United States. 

It is doubtful if General Marshall has changed his mind on the 
great national advantages of a citizen force over that of conscript pro- 
fessional army. He still must be against this proposed Prussian sys- 
tem of USMT. In his final report to the Secretary of War, made in 
the fall of 1945 when he retired as Chief of Staff, General Marshall re- 
affirmed the type of citizen military organization he had directed the 

General Staff to establish. In that report he warned the country 
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against establishing the large regular force of the type proposed by 
this bill and said: 


There must not be a large standing army subject to the behest of a group of 
schemers. The citizen soldier is the guaranty against such a misuse of power. 

General Marshall favored a citizen force because he knew that 
large professional armies have always, on some pretext or another, sub- 
verted the liberties of the countries they were raised and maintained 
to defend. In his final report to the Secretary of War, General Mar- 
shall not only considered the dangers of the organization and main- 
tenance of a large standing army; he also showed that we would bank- 
rupt our national economy if we undertook to do so. He said: 

It no longer appears practical to continue what we once conceived as hemis- 
pheric defense as a satisfactory basis for our security. We are now concerned 
with the peace of the entire world. And the peace can only be maintained by 
the strong. 

What then must we do to remain strong and still not bankrupt ourselves on 
military expenditures to maintain a prohibitively expensive professional army 
even if one could be recruited? President Washington answered that question 
in recommendations to the first Congress to convene under the United States 
Constitution. He proposed a program for the peacetime training of a citizen 
army. At that time the conception of a large professional Regular Army was 
considered dangerous to the liberties of the Nation. It is still so today. But 
the determining factor in solving this problem will inevitably be the relation be 
tween the maintenance of military power and the cost in annual appropriations. 
No system, even if actually adopted in the near future, can survive the political 
pressure to reduce the military budget if the costs are high—and professional 
armies are very costly. 

If the purpose of these amendments is not to build a great profes- 
sional army on the Prussian model, what is the purpose ? A great 
deal of lip service has been given in testimony before this committee 
that the purpose of the bill is to make us strong by building up re- 
serves—and there are provisions in the bill which seem to carry out 
that idea. Actually the provisions are designed solely for the purpose 
of building a Regular Army Reserve and not the citizen type of army 
recommended by General Marshall when he was Chief of Staff. 

General Marshall was Chief of Staff when the Selective Service Act 
of 1940 became a law. It must be assumed that he favored it. In 
section 3 (c) of that act the Congress established a new kind of na- 
tional preparedness, designed to make us secure against future aggres- 
sion. Army and Navy did nothing to carry it out. They simply 
ignored it, which is the usual way our military leaders cet around 
laws and directives that conflict with their idea of military organiza- 
tion. Section 3 (c) is directly opposed in principle to the pending 
bill. It provided that— 

Each such man, after the completion of his period of training and service 
hereunder shall be transferred to a reserve component of the land or naval 
forces of the United States; and until he attains the age of forty-five, or until 
the expiration of a period of ten years after such transfer, or until he is dis- 
charged from such reserve component, whichever occurs first, he shall be deemed 
to be a member of such reserve component and shall be subject to such additional 
training and service as may now or hereafter be prescribed by law. 

The wartime Joint Chiefs of Staff felt strong enough in 1945 and 
1946 to ignore this mandate of the Congress and to give outright dis- 
charges to some 15,000,000 men. The General Staff was not then in 
sympathy with an or ganized citizen force, and is not now. | niversal 
military service and training is the realization of a long-cherished 
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ambition. If this bill becomes law, it is the plan of the General Staff 
to regiment present 18-year-olds and those who follow into the pro- 
fessional army system in which—as said by General Marshall in Cir- 
cular 347—the people furnish only the muscle of a standing army 
because there they are limited to the enlisted grades and such “service 
in early life prevents them from becoming competent thereafter to 
exert an intelligent influence on military “policy and the issues of 
peace and war. ‘Thus, according to General Marshall—and his logic 
is ineseapable—USMT would commit all our youth and the greater 
part of our economic wealth to the support of the type of professional 
military establishment which he so strongly condemned. 

We are now at the crossroads of our democratic w: ay of life. The 
“—- ion is: Shall we abandon it for the Prussian model? The anwser 

s “No.” 

We must be prepared; the thing to consider is what sort of prepara- 
tion should Congress approve. General Bradley has testified here 
that there is no present prospect of invasion but that our survival is 
dependent on drafting our youths at 18. What, then, is to be done 
with the 18-year-olds? Are they to be lost in the snows of the Com- 
munist countries? ‘There appears to be no need for them except to 
further the passage of our country from a democracy to the Prussian 
system. 

Thus the professional-army system proposed by this bill is directly 
opposed to the statutes, directives, and Executive orders already men- 
tioned and to our long-declared military policy. Besides, the efliciency 
of our professional armies has been brought into serious question by 
the disasters at Columbus, N. Mex., in 1916, at Pearl Harbor and 
Manila in 1941, and by the indifferent success which our forces have 
had in Korea. Equally important is the utter waste of manpower 
and money by the time-honored idea that our professional army 
should use 9 out of every 10 of its members for command, staff, and 
administration. Maybe this is why we call a professional force a 
“standing” army. It just “stands” in elie ion >and when war comes 
it has to mobilize our citizens to gain the victory. 

For many years I have made a study of our military history and 
the legislation and directives affecting the Nation’s military organi- 
zation, its training, and equipment. I believe that a fair estimate 
of what our military policy should be, and what should be done to 
implement it, has been clearly defined by the Congress and by General 
Marshall when he was Chief of Staff. I hope this committee will 
bypass the pending bill and call upon the Department of Defense to 
present another one in line with the military policy so ably set out 
by General Marshall in part II of Cireular No. 347. That policy 
could be carried out by congressional act, establishing a single unified 
citizen military force in w which service would be made compulsory 
through a system of universal training, some of the details of w hich 
would provide for— 

(a) The combination into a single Federal force of the National 
Gu ird, the Reserves, and civilian defense; 

(6) Training our youth at or near their homes and thereafter per- 

manently assigning them to local units; 


(c) Organizing “the citizen force as directed by Executive Order 
No. 10,007. 
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That is to be found at 13 Federal Register, page 6099, dated October 
15, 1948. It was issued by President Truman at that time. I will 
repeat, 13 Federal Register, page 6099. Tocontinue: _ 

(d) The command and training of the local citizen units by officers 
from the same community as the organizations, these officers to retain 
command in time of war; 

(e) The creation and maintenance in local citizen units of both 
striking and defense forces of Army, Navy, and Air, and a system 
of rotation of personnel so that units will be ever ready to perform 
their missions 24 hours a day, 7 days a week; , 

(7) All our youth to be given some assignment in this force; and 

(7) Edueation in this method of defense to begin in the schools 
and continue through college, with particular emphasis placed on tlie 
study of electronics, physics, and chemistry, and their application to 
new weapons. 

I thank the committee*for giving me this opportunity to present my 
statement. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Morse. 

Senator Morsr. I had the pleasure of being in a group with whom 
you discussed these matters the other morning, Colonel, and you com- 
mented upon the tremendous waste of manpower in the Military 
Establishment at the present time; and there is nothing in your pre- 
pared statement this morning other than your statement about the 
ratio of 9 to 1 that sets forth that waste in specifics. -I wonder if you 
would tell the committee some of your views in regard to the waste 
of manpower in the Defense Establishment at the present time. 

Mr. Nesiett. Well, at the present time there is—when I say “Army” 
I hope you will take it to mean the whole business—the Defense 
Department sort of confuses me a bit—there is at the present time 
enough officers of field grade—colonels and generals and the corre- 
sponding ranks in the Navy—to officer a force of 1014 million men. 
So I say that to show you what condition the high-ranking officers 
arein. That is in the permanent force. 

Now we have had grow up into our Army a system of having too 
many men supporting one combat soldier. I think it ought to be just 
the other way around. 

I do not know whether the figure is secret, but I think at the present 
time there are 62,000 people in the Department of Defense in com- 
mand of the administration here. I think that is the right figure. | 
am talking about civilians and service. 

Now, at the beginning of the Korean War the published figures 
were 1,500,000 men in uniform, of which in the Army proper there 
were 568,000. There were 518,000 civilian employees in the Army 
alone, making a force of 1,100,000 men. Out of that we were able to 
get only 10 skeleton divisions scattered all over the world, none of them 
up to strength, none of them field trained, none of them properly 
equipped. That is the way we started the war. 

Now a division has approximately 12,500 men in it. I am sorry, I 
had the wrong figure. The figure should be 668,000 men. 

That would mean that you could have 40 divisions, 8 divisions to « 
hundred thousand, 40 divisions, full division, and still leave 168,000 
for command, staff, and administration in uniform and then 518,000 
paper pushers among the civilians. That is exactly what you would 
have. 
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Senator Hunt. May I interpolate by saying practically a year ago, 
perhaps a little more, we had 1,600,000 in the. Military Establishment 
ancl wr had 900,000 civilian employees in the Milit: ary Establishment. 

Mr. Nesterr. My figures are not quite right, then, That was the 
condition last June, was it? 

Senator Hunt. That was the condition about 3 months before Louis 
Johnson left office. He discharged 165,000 of them, which was about 
1 in 6. 

Mr. Neprerr. Pursuing Senator Morse’s question a little further, 
to take the Army as an example, the Air Force—I do not know too 
much about the Navy, I only know it has 12 naval districts in the 
United States, and what they have in it I do not know; please don’t 
think that I am trying to appear as an expert on the Navy. I am not. 

Here is the way our Army is set up. We have the Pentagon, every- 
body knows about that. 

Senator Morse. You spent a considerable amount of time in service 
in the Pentagon, did you not? 

Mr. Nesierr. Two years. 

Senator Morse. Two years stationed here ? 

Mr. Nesterr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Did you observe a considerable amount of wasted 
manpower in the Pentagon ¢ 

Mr. Nesterr. Well, | would say that 85 percent was wasted com- 
pletely, devoted to nothing but comments, making speeches, public 
re peel The only way to have an army is to field-train the ‘m, put 

out in the field. 

“Tf the gentlemen in the Pentagon cannot take it, they should not be 
in the Army. A division that has been sitting in Japan or over in 
Germany, which has never had a day’s field training, its equipment is 
way behind. I saw an excuse which was given by the Pentagon the 
other day that the one of the reasons for the difficulties in Korea was 
the Chinese were armed with burp guns. I have hounded that ever 
since 1920, that we ought to throw the rifle away and arm our troops 
with automatics. The average infantryman is armed with a rifle, 
which was obsolete at the beginning of World War I; and if we are 
the greatest productive country on earth—which we know that we 
are—and if the Chinese have more burp guns than we do, if each Chi- 
nese soldier has one burp gun, and a man armed with a burp gun is 
just as effective as 10 riflemen, we ought to give our 10 riflemen 20 
burp guns if they need them. We have plenty of burp guns and we can 
give them to them. We have hundreds of thousands of them stacked 
up in warehouses, 

Why aren’t they in Korea? It is because nobody gets down to the 
point of field training , does not test it out. They sit in the Pentagon. 

We have in the Army the Pentagon, then we have field headqu: urters 
for the Army at Fort Monroe. Then we have six armies scattered 
over the U nited States. One is at New York, one at Baltimore, one 
at San Francisco, every headquarters is just bursting with personnel, 
nobody to fight. 

Senator Morse. I want to get into this manpower waste in greater 
detail. What remedy would you suggest to this committee in ‘regard 
to manpower savings? You are against this bill and say we should 
~ t take 18-year- -olds, that we should wait at least until we have ex- 

hausted the 19 to 26 class. Is it your position that the figures that the 
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Pentagon has given us need to be modified downward because of tlie 
fact that they are presently wasting manpower that ought to be put 
into field units rather than to so many administrative posts? Is that 
part of your idea? 

Mr. Nestetrr. That is exactly it, Senator Morse. If we were to 
take—I do not know how many men we have in the Army and the Air 
Force or the Navy now, I do not know it because the figures are some- 
what secret—but if we were to use all these men we have overflowing 
these headquarters and put them in divisions and in air groups and 
start them to doing something with relation to war, we would not even 
need this bill. We would not need another soldier than we have got, 
We could easily establish 40 field trained divisions fully staffed with 
what we had on June 1, 1950. We did not need another man for 40 
divisions if we had employed the men correctly. 

Senator Morse. Do you agree with those who argue that we ought 
to direct our immediate concern to expanding the Navy and the Air 
Force rather than to expanding the Army? 

Mr. Nestetr. Well, no, sir, I do not. It depends on how you are 
expanding the Army. I believe in expanding the any in the form 
I recited in my statement, by a citizen trained force. I do believe in 
keeping the airplane and the Navy at a high level of efficiency. But 
here is one difficulty with that. 

Anyone who has studied military affairs very carefully—by the 
way, I might say Iam a pilot, so I know a little something about that— 
everybody who has studied it knows that the long-range bomber, 
for example, on which we lay so much store, is nearing the ‘completion 
of its era. It is about through. The trailing rocket or the seeker 
fuse, a rocket armed with a seeker fuse—we have them now which will 
get up to a velocity of 2,500 miles an hour, and it has a fuse based upon 
electronic principles, which I am ineapable of explaining, but it has 
a factor which involves the poeiosree tie cell—that is the factor 
involved in it—and it will trail a bomber at 2,500 miles an hour like 
a birddog does a partridge. The ‘er tli 4s near to the end of its 
effectiveness. 

The same is true, in my opinion, of the battleship and the surface 
carrier, and so forth. I am not skilled in that, but that is my opinion. 
The submarine is a great and terrific weapon. 

Senator Morse. To get back to the manpower saving, when you were 
in the Pentagon Building, did you make any of your suggestions for 
the saving of manpower in the military esti ablishment. to your 
superiors : 

Mr. Nesrerr. Not many, Senator. I talked about it generally, but 
I never made but one formal statement, and I was asked to make 
that. That was an 8,000-word statement I wrote in October of 1945, 
in which all of the things I have testified to here this morning were 
included. 

Senator Morse. Will you explain to the committee so they can prop- 
erly evaluate the weight of your testimony—will you explain to the 
committee just what your duties in the Pentagon Building were, 
which caused you to come to the conclusion that there is a tremendous 
waste of manpower in the administrative set-up of the Military 
Establishment. 

Mr. Nesterr. I got in the Pentagon, I was stationed at Camp Lee, 
Va.; I had come back from overseas and gone to Camp Lee, Va. I 
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served on General MacArthur’s staff in the Southwest Pacific at the 
beginning of the war and I was in Australia when he got there. I was 
called—when General Spaatz came back and became head of the reor- 
ganization and planning group of the Air Force—that was the time 
when unification was about to get started—General Spaatz, whom 
I had known for many years, found out where I was and called me 
to come to the Pentagon; and he put me in the Legislative and Liai- 
son Division of the Air Force to work on unification and separate 
status for the Air Force. 

It was at that time at the direction of General—I think General 
Marshall was just going out, but General Eisenhower had not quite 
come in—but at the direction of the staff he ‘re, I wrote this article, 
before I went to the Pent: agon B uilding, the 8,000-word article, at 
their direction, telling them all the things I have testified to here 
this morning in a greatly expanded form. 

In the Pentagon Building, let’s take the Legislative and Liaison 
Section I commanded for awhile, in the Air Force. Frankly, I did 
not think they needed anybody in there but myself. I was a lawyer 
and I had a great, big staff and I could not get rid of them. I tried 
to get rid of them. I had two personal stenographers. I did not need 
but one. Either one could do twice as much work as I could put out 
to save my life. I had around 15 officers—colonels and majors, and 
so forth. 

Senator Morse. You did not need them to do the work in your 
department ? 

Mr. Nesterr. All I had to do I had to do myself. I do not want 
anybody to help me prepare a speech, and a lot of my time was spent 
writing speeches for the generals. I wrote numerous speeches for the 
generals while I was there. I was a public-relations man. 

I guess one of the reasons I was called up there was that I knew 
a lot of people in the Senate, I was, for 20 years, a law partner of 
Senator McAdoo, who is now deceased. I knew a great many people 
in the Senate on account of that. I suppose that is the reason I was 
called up there. 

Every department—for example, there was an investigation by 
Congress by the committee known as the Slaughter committee of the 
House of an airfield called the Glendale Airfield at Phoenix, Ariz. 

Senator Srennis. Pardon me, Colonel. 

May I ask, Senator Morse, under very urgent circumstances, may 
[ask one question and then go? 

Senator Morse. Yes. 

Senator Srennis If you will pardon the interruption. 

Mr. Nesterr. Yes, of course. 

Senator Srennis. Can you give us an explanation of why such a 
conflict between General Marshall’s recommendation in 1944, as you 
put it, and his recommendations in this bill? Could you give us an 
explanation of that? 

Mr. Nesierr. Senator, that would be a guess, but I will give you my 
guess. I think it had gotten so far when he became Secretary of 
Defense that he could not stop it. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hunt. Senator Morse, if you will excuse me, I must be 
leaving, too. 
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Senator Morse. I have only a few questions, and I will make the 
record and you gentlemen can check the record. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Neblett, this is not at all in a critical mood. | 
think you have given us a wonderful statement, and I think we need 
more such statements, because I agree with you there is a tremendous 
waste of manpower. 

I did some checking on physicians a year ago, and I found we had 
1 physician to each 328 people in the Military Establishment, while 
out in civilian life in your State, where we have a very great number 
of physicians, we have 1 to about 700. 

But I am wondering, since you were president of the Reserve 
Officers Association, and since you know as well as I know that a very, 
very poor job has been done with Reserve organizations, perhaps 
you may be just a little bit prejudiced because of the lack of atten- 
tion given to the Reserve organizations. I am discouraged about it. 

Mr. Nescerr. Not at all, Senator, I am an old-time trial lawyer and 
I have been mixed up in politics, and I do not get prejudiced about 
anything. I am just trying to bring you the facts, to tell you thie 
truth, and I do feel that, as you say, the Reserves have not been given 
the proper consideration. I will tell you another reason, if you will 
pardon me, Senator, for holding you. 

In 1946 there were 660,000 enlisted reservists in the Army and Air 
Force on 3-year enlistments. I hope you will not think I am prej- 
udiced when I say this. I say the Defense Department has not kept 
faith with the public. They come in here and ask for this bill when 
they had 660,000 enlisted reservists, all of whose enlistments expired 
in 1950, and they sat still until that happened and then came in here 
with this bill, until those 660,000 Silat 

There were also 330,000 commissioned officers, who had retained 
their commissions in the Reserve, who had 5-year commissions, and 
practically all of those have expired now. 

But, of course, they have frozen them. Whether they can do that 
is another question, I do not know. But the commissions were frozen. 

I am not prejudiced at all, but I do love my country and I think 
we are headed off on something which has not proved effective or 
efficient, and I think that if we do not turn it in the other direction 
and go back to the citizen army principle recommended by George 
Washington, by George Marshall, and by Harry Truman and by the 
Congress in section 3(c) of the Selective Service Act of 1940, we are 
going over to a system which will eventually result in the ascendancy 
of the military over the civilian and the democracy of our country. 

Senator Morse. I have two questions, and I will close the record 
and, if you need to go, I will preside. 

Colonel, we have not had submité&@ to us by the military establish- 
ment a Reserve program. We have been told the Pentagon Build- 
ing will send up to us within the next 6 months its proposals for a 
Reserve program that supposedly will become effective as the men 
who are drafted under this bill, if it becomes law, leave the service 
and go into the Reserve. 

Do you think there is a direct relationship between the military 
manpower bill that this country should have as far as active service 
is concerned and a long-time Reserve program ? 


’ 
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Mr. Nesterr. I agree with that thoroughly, except I extend it 
further and go back again to Circular 347, which I read from at length, 
that this would be an unending program, and we should go away 
from the Regular Army idea entirely to the citizen Army idea. 

Senator Morse. Do you mean by that, when we are considering the 
military manpower bill, we ought to, at the same time, rather than 
6 months from now, at the same time we ought to take a look at 
the kind of Reserve program that is going to accompany any military 
manpower program ¢ 

Mr. Nesierr. Exactly, Senator, because, if you do not, by that 
time there will be some change in the circumstances and we will flop 
right back to the Prussian model, which I think this is. I do not 
think I am going too far in saying that. 

Senator Morse. Do you think one of the weaknesses of this bill 
is the fact that it is not accompanied by a blueprint of a Reserve 
program ¢ 

Mr. Nesterr. I think it is, Senator, but the blueprint is the wrong 
blueprint. In section 3 it says that each such person on release from 
active training and service shall, if physically and mentally qualified, 
be transferred to a Reserve component of the Armed Forces. 

Senator Morse. That does not mean anything. You can transfer 
them. My question goes to what kind of program are they being trans- 
ferred to. 

Mr. Nesterr. Into organized units. That isthe thing. When you 
do that, you have got them. 

Senator Morse. You do not say that. 

Mr, Nesierr. That is the Regular Army Reserve on the Prussian 
model, and not a Regular Army Reserve on the citizen Army model. 

Senator Morse. Sure, they say in this bill after they get through 
with their active service they will go into the Reserve, but they do not 
say what kind of Reserve. 

Mr. Nesrerr. It only means Army, Navy, or Air Force. That is 
what component means, but if a unit was established, as President 
Truman directed, and the Department of Defense ignored ; if in every 
community in the United States there was a unit organized around 
World War II veterans—and World War II veterans are our first 
line of defense, whether they are married or single or what they 
are, if we have a sudden war—President Truman directed the De- 
partment to organize in Army, Navy, and Air Force a unit in every 
community in the United States, and that has never been done. 
Boards were appointed to study and report. They are still study- 
ing. They have not reported yet. 

Senator Morse. Is it your opinion, Colonel, that the country would 
be in a stronger defense position today if the Military Establishment 
during the past several years had developed a much more active 
Reserve program under section 3 (c) than it has done? 

Mr. Nesterr. We would be in no danger whatever if military power 
is the answer to the problem. 

Senator Morse. We would have adequate trained military man- 
power at the present time, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Nestett. We would have around 12,000,000, if we had not 
brought in anybody else. 
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Senator Morse. Now, one question on the 18-year-olds. You are 
strongly opposed to the drafting of 18-year-olds. 

What do you say about the testimony, that has been rather volumi- 
nous now in the record of this hearing on the part of military men 
that 18-year-olds make very good combat soldiers? 

Mr. Nesterr. May I, without appearing to be a little bit stubborn, 
prejudiced, and at the same time conceited, make this statement. In 
my belief—and to my certain knowledge in most cases—not a single 
one of these gentlemen who has appeared before you—General Mar- 
shall, General Bradley, General Vandenberg, General Collins—had 
a day’s combat experience below the division level. 

You have got to get down there and fight with the boys. The reason 
I say that is L have been a combat soldier all the time, and I found out 
that the 18-year-olds and the 19-year-olds—I am just as much opposed 
to the 19-year-olds being taken in as the 18-year-olds—that neither 

the 18- or 19-year-old can “take it,” if you know what I mean by that 
rather plain expression. 

They are not sufficiently developed, either emotionally or physically, 
to stand the rigors and hardships of battle. I found that out in my 
experience in the First World War. I found it out in Australia, for 
example, where I took 8,000 men when I went over there in January of 
1942. I was in command of them. 

They suffered all sorts of difficulties. They were kids; they got 
dengue fever, yellow jaundice, everything. I was the oldest man in 
the outfit exce pt for one sergeant, Marion Smith. Nothing happened 
to us. I went in at 51 and stayed in 6 months, came out, never 
answered a sick call once, and we had as high as 75 percent in the 
hospital, and mostly kids, when we got to Australia, with dengue fever. 

Senator Morse. Your testimony is interesting to me because it is 
so completely at conflict with the testimony we have in the record. 
Maybe General Bradley did not have experience below the divisional 
level, but he certainly was in the head and heart of combat in World 
War II, and certainly ought to have the basis wpon which to render a 

valued judgment as to the combat qualification of 18- and 19-year-olds, 
and all this testimony is inconsistent with what you say. 

Tam glad to get your testimony on the record, but I think I ought to 
tell you about its inconsistency with what has been told, so you can 
strengthen it in any way you want to, because it stands out as a sore 
thumb as far as the record that has been made to date on the soldier- 
ing qualifications of 18- and 19-year-olds. 

Mr. Nesierr. I am aware of that. I was aware of that and have 
been aware of it all the time. I have the highest regard for these gen- 
tlemen, and they are entitled to their opinions, or what they believe. 
I just do not agree with them. I think they are wrong. In fact, I 
know of my own knowledge. I have been an enlisted man. I have 
been on the combat level as a lieutenant and as a captain, in the 
Ground Forces, in the Field Artillery. I never served in the Infantry 
in combat, but I served in the Infantry, although not in combat, be- 
cause I was an enlisted man in the Infantry. 

I found out they cannot take it. I remember one instance where in 
the First World War we marched from Saint Mihiel to the Argonne. 
and we lost all the boys we had of 18, 19, and 20, although they all 
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caught up later. One fell off a horse while he was riding and did not 
wake up. 

The older men could stand it, but the younger men cannot. A man 
is not mature at that age; and, besides, he is subject to certain emo- 
tional disturbances whic h cause him to do things that are very foolish. 

Every man in modern war—the Chinese they say are armed with 
automatic Weapons—any morning we read the papers about people 
using bayonets; well, any man who sticks a bayonet on the end of his 
rifle and charges out 10 feet is dead. He will never come home. 

My personal opinion is the reason why these 18- and 19-year-olds 
are sought after—frankly, my opinion is that they are easier to regi- 
ment into the professional Army system, and that is why they want 

them. 

Senator Morse. One more question. We have these figures of 
3,462,000 military gyi er needed. We have the claim of the Penta- 
con Building that to get 3,462,000 for our armed establishment we 
will have to cut into the 18- year-old group, and we may have to take 
some 19-year-old husbands. There are some 290,000, I think, in that 
classification. 

That question has two prongs: (1) Do you agree that there is this 
— for the 3,462,000; and (2) if you do not take the 18- year-olds, 
how do you propose that this committee get them ? 

Mr. Nesterr. I am not prepared to agree, Senator, that we need 
3,500,000 men in our Regular Army. I do not think we need them at 
all. I think we have too many men in the Regular Army now without 
another single, solitary one. That is my personal opinion, because the 
era of professional armies is gone. If you are going to have selective 
service at all, I would certainly recommend as strongly as I could 
possibly do that we start at 20 and go no lower. 

Senator Morse. That 3.5 is in the armed services, not just in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. Nesterr. I appreciate that. 

Senator Morsr. As you said earlier, you want your testimony to 
be understood to cover the whole Defense Establishment; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Nesterr. That is right. I do not think we need them. I do 
not think we need half that many for any possible purpose. 

Senator Morse. Your ratio on the number of supporting men to 
combat men is considerably higher than—if I understand your statis- 
- s—than the ratio given us. ‘As I understand, the ratio is about 4 to 

, that out of 5 in the American Military Establishment, out of 5 
a etal 4 are service and 1 combat personnel. Don’t you say in 
your statement saehdibiinas about 9 to 1? 

Mr. Nestetrr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Morse. Do you have any specific suggestions other than 
reduce it; how to reduce that ratio of 4 to 1? 

Mr. Nernerr. In the first place, in my statement of 9 to 1, it ex- 
actly coincides with the military leaders, who testified that it is 4 to 1, 
because I contend that the civilian employee is just as much a part 
of the Army as the men in uniform. 

Now, if you take the 668,000 men in the Army on June 1 and take 
out 10 or 12 divisions, and they were full, the ratio would be 4 to 1; 
but, when you bring in the 600,000 civilians that you had employed 
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in the Army at that time, my ratio of 9 to 1 is correct. That is where 
I got it. 

Senator Morse. How are we going to cut it down and ey 
service the Army and not be guilty of jeopardizing the security o{ 
any of our field personnel ? 

Mr. Nesterr. Well, they just are not needed. When somebody 
not needed—and there is no apparent need for this great supporting 
force—there is nothing—there 1s no figure you can cive—that would 
help asituation. I will give you this one thing. 

The definition of “a division” is that it 1s a self-contained unit. 
ready to take the field in battle. It needs no support. If the division 
is not a self-sustaining battle unit, then it ought to be done away with; 
and we ought to have something else. But that is the definition of it. 

Now, these troops that service, this great number of troops that 
service a division, are absolutely wasted. A division has its own 
quartermaster, its own medical ser vice, its own engineers. 

Then you have got a great group of engineers sitting down here «i 
Camp Lee and Fort Belvoir and C amp Meade, and other places, and 
quartermasters, and they are doing nothing but helping each othe: 
just like George Bernard Shaw said how the people in some parts 
of London live, by taking in each other’s washing, just helping eac) 
other live. 

Senator Morse. You have certainly put something in the record for 
the Pentagon Building to rebut, and I shall give them an opportunity 
to rebut it. Thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Nesterr. I thank you for the opportunity to give this testi 
mony. 

Senator Morse. We will reconvene at 2: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:55 p. m., a recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. of 
the same day.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present: Senators Johnson (of Texas) (chairman of the subcom. 
mittee), Chapman, Saltonstall, and Morse. 

Also present (members ex officio) : Senators Russell and Stennis. 

Senator Jornson. The subc imibitites will come to order, please. 

Our first witness this afternoon will be the secretary-treasurer of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The CIO was originally offered an earlier date in our heari 
but was unable to comply because of other commitments, and asked 
that its appearance be postponed. 

We therefore have scheduled Mr. Carey as the first witness th’ 
afternoon. It is my understanding that it will be necessary for hiitn 
to leave town very shortly after his : appearance here. 

As a general rule, the witnesses appearing before the subcommittee 
today and tomorrow address themselves to one specific section or 
aspect of the bill. For that reason, they have been asked to confine 
their oral testimony to 10 minutes. 

T note that Mr. Carey’s statement addresses itself to the detailed 
provisions of practically all sections of the bill; and, therefore, it 
will obviously be necessary to use more time. It will be impossible 
for him to complete his type of statement in 10 minutes. 
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I am very hopeful, however, that he will keep in mind our com- 
mitments h other out-of-town witnesses, which were made sometime 
ago, and arrange his presentation in the most expeditious manner 
possible. 


You may proceed, Mr. Carey. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. CAREY, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Carrey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the CIO appreciates 
the opportunity to appear before this subcommittee to present testi- 
mony on the suggested amendments to the Selective Service Act of 
1948 ( im. 3). Speaking on behalf of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
vanlze Hate I can state unequivocally that we stand solidly behind the 
principle of a democratic system of training and service in periods 
of national emergency designed to strengthen our Nation against 
any and all forms of aggression. I shall, in my testimony, address 
myself not only to the suggested amendments embodied in S. 1 but also 
to other provisions of the Selective Service Act of 1948, as amended, 
which, in our opinion, should be changed or modified. 

Change in title: The bill calls for a change in the title of the Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 to Universal Military Service and Training 
Act. Frankly, gentlemen, we do not think such an amendment is 
either desirable or appropriate. There is nothing in the proposed 
bill which is inconsistent with the present title. In fact, it is for this 
very reason that the CIO supports the major proposals contained in 
the bill. The concept of “universal military training” has generally 
been associated with the draft into military service of all” citizens, 
without regard to physical condition, sex, occupational skills, and 
other special considerations. Certainly this bill, as it now stands, calls 
for no such action and therefore presents no rationale for amending 
the title. We believe that a change in the title to “Universal Military 
Training and Service” will leave the door open to the drafting of 
individuals not qualified for military duty to perform functions nor- 
mally carried on by civilians. To this we are unalterably opposed. 
It smacks of national service legislation which not one of us would 
want to see replace the voluntary free labor which has so successfully 
served the Nation in previous periods of peace and war. The Selec- 
tive Service Act of 1948 should be extended with the title intact. 

Induction of 18-year-olds and’ extension of training and service to 
27 months: The Department of Defense has testified that lowering 
the draft age to 18 is necessary to recruit and maintain a force of 
approxim: tely 31% million men which is presently deemed to be the 
minimum requirement for our national defense. We support this 
amendment. Given the various alternative groups from which these 
men can be drawn—single men over 26, husbands and fathers, vet- 
erans, or 18-year-olds—we believe that lowering the induction age 
would prove least disruptive to our way of life and at the same time 
serve as a great source of strength to our Armed Forces. 

We are somewhat more reluctant to endorse the request of the De- 
partment of Defense to extend the period of training and service from 
21 to 27 months. Nevertheless, we do not oppose this provision be- 
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cause of the urgency with which our top military leaders have insisted 
that the additional period is necessary to adequately train men for the 

various armed services. At the same time this committee should 
recognize that by so doing we are buying increased security for all of 
us at the expense of a rela itively small group of young men who will 
be required to serve an additional 6 months in the Armed Forces, 
This can be justified only on the grounds of military necessity. This 
extension should not, however, serve as a precedent for further re- 
quests to lengthen the period of training and service at some later 
date solely because it is easier to keep men in the service than to extend 
the draft to new groups. In the future, if there is need for further 
strengthening of our Armed Forces during peacetime, it would appear 
more ‘equitable to broaden the base of those subject to induct ion rather 
than to further increase the burden of those already in service. 

The Reserves: The bill would require a total period of 8 years on 
active and inactive duty including 27 months of active duty and the 
remainder in a Reserve component of the Armed Forces. As a result 
of this provision we may in future years have a Reserve force far 
creater than ever before. Millions of men possessing critical occupa- 
tional skills, scientists, engineers, and other technicians will be on 
inactive duty subject to call at any time. Such a large and important 
segment of our civilian labor force should not properly be subject 
solely to military authority. Indiscriminate calling up of Reserve 
personnel in a future emergency could seriously disrupt our indus- 
trial economy. 

We therefore suggest that this committee consider amending section 
21 of the Selective Service Act of 1948, so that the existing authority 
granted the President to call up the Reserves be exerc ised through 
a board or agency headed by a civilian and including representation 
by the military. “Such a body will be far better qualified to establish 
and carry out policies which will permit reservists possessing critical 
skills to serve where they can make the maximum contribution to the 
national security. We submit that the present system, whereby the 
military has sole jurisdiction over our Reserve forces, cannot possibly 
result in objective decisions on deferment policies which will give 
adequate consideration to essential civilian as well as military require- 
ments in periods of national emergency. 

We further recommend that section 21 be amended to prohibit call- 
ing up Reserve personnel for the purpose of operating plants or 
industrial facilities while employees of such establishments are en- 
gaged in a legitimate strike growing out of a labor dispute. Our 
Armed Forces were never meant to be used for such purposes and 
adequate safeguards should be taken to see that they are not so utilized. 

Compensation of trainees—— 

Senator SavronsTauty. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman, but I would like 
to ask a question. I Zo you do not want interruptions if you can 
help it, but may I ask Mr. Carey if he would clarify the first paragraph 
in that page a little bit more ? 

Do I understand by that that you mean that you would prefer to see 
further men called in under the Selective Service System rather than, 
perhaps, use Reserves, in the discretion of the military? Do I under- 
stand that ? 

Mr. Carey. In the first paragraph of page 31? 





‘Refers to page number of Mr. Carey's mimeographed statement placed before the su 
committee, 
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Senator SaLronstTaLL. On page 3,’ where you say, “Therefore we 
suggest” 

Mr. Carey. No,sir. The purpose of our proposal there is that when 
we do enlarge the number of reservists—— 

Senator Jounson. A civilian check. 

Mr. Carey. That is right. We want a civilian check rather than to 
have an appeal for de ferment to go up through the agency of defense 
that demanded the services of the: person in the Reserve; that we have 
something similar to our present draft-board arrangements where you 
have a civilian check on whether or not the individual is more of service 
to the essential civilian economy than to the immediate needs of the 
military. 

Senator SaLronstaLu. So that any Reserve, before he could be called 
back into active duty, would have to pass through his local selective 
board. 

Mr. Carry. Not any Reserve; the active Reserve would not, but 
the inact ive Reserve, this large body of people. — 

Senator SALTronsTALL. I see. 

Mr. Carey (continuing). Consideration would have to be given 
as to the nature of the work that they are doing, even while they are 
in the inactive Reserve. 

Senator SauronsTaLu. I see. 

Mr. Carry. Before they are called by the military. 

Senator SatronstauL, Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Carry. Compensation of trainees: This bill would give the 
President authority to reduce the basic pay of trainees to $30 per month 
instead of the regular basic pay of $75 per month prov ided for in the 
act. Gentlemen, we appreciate that this provision, if exercised, would 
save the Nation $45 per month for each trainee inducted into the Armed 
Forces. Is it not shameful to contemplate that this great Nation has 
come to a point where we would economize—at the rate of $1.50 per 
man-day—at the expense of our 18-year-old sons? This proposal 
would in one breath make men of our boys by inducting them into the 
Armed Forces, and in another treat them as boys by giving them a 
skimpy allowance barely sufficient to provide wholesome recreation in 
their spare time. If they are to be the men and potential soldiers we 

want them to be, they will rebel against any such discriminatory 
treatment. ‘The $30 pay provision should be eliminated not only for 
ing, ney periods, as concurred in by the Department of De -fense, 

but also for any other period during which the act is in effect. 

Discrimination in the armed services: In the last world conflict 
the American Negro sought the right to fight for his country as an 
American citizen without the encumbrance of color. He recognized 
the virulent racism of the Nazi and the Fascist philosophies. He 
now recognizes the poorly camouflaged efforts of Communist im- 
perialism to use the American Negro as well as his colored brothers 
throughout the world against the free democratic nations. ‘The serious 
racial implications in the present world conflict render it more im- 
portant than ever that Negroes and other colored peoples be atforded 
the opportunity to serve the Nation ona full and ‘ompletely integrated 
basis in our armed services 

Fortunately for the Nation, this opportunity and responsibility 
come at a time when the Negro is achieving a new and higher status 


_ 
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in American life. Based on the Gillem report, the President’s Execu- 
tive Order No. 9981 and the activities of his Committee on the Armed 
Forces, the policy of fair and equal treatment without regard to race, 
religion, or national origin appears established in the Armed Forces, 
Colored troops are fighting and dying beside their white brothers in 
land, sea, and air action in Korea. The Air Force has demonstrated 
the practicality and favorable results that flow from a policy of com- 
plete integration. Unfortunately the other branches of the Armed 
Forces have not matched the performance of the Air Force. 

In view of the attempt by the Soviet Union to give racial overtones 
to the present conflict, we cannot recommend too strongly a more rapid 
continuation and extension of the policy of equality of treatment and 
opportunity to all persons in the armed services without regard to race, 
color, religion, or national origin in all units of our Armed Forces. 
The time to start enforcing this policy is now and the place is in the 
basic training camps and service units where our youth will be sent 
upon induction. 

Student deferments: The Congress of Industrial Organizations 
strongly endorses the principle that military requirements should not 
interfere with the flow of trained engineers, scientists, doctors, social] 
scientists, and those trained in the humanities from colleges and uni- 
versities. These individuals are important not only to our national 
security but also to our cultural, democratic civilization. The bill 
provides for deferment after completion of basic training of up to 
(5,000 persons annually to meet the needs for trained personnel. 

Every possible precaution should be taken to insure that selection 
of trainees for attendance at higher institutions of learning be strictly 
objective and based solely on merit. The act should provide that 
selection be made on the basis of national competitive examinations. 
But this stipulation is not enough. It is inevitable that many groups 
in our population will believe that their sons are being discriminated 
against by unfair administration of this provision. Such thoughts, 
whether justified or not, could easily undermine the faith of our people 
in universal military training and service. This must not be per- 
mitted to happen. ‘The very existence of our Nation demands the 
complete support and trust of all elements of our population in every 
aspect of the administration of this act. 

In order to inspire confidence in the impartial administration of this 
provision, we must obtain participation of all groups in the selective 
process by which these men are chosen. Farmers, workers, minority 
groups, businessmen, as well as educators, scientists, and representa- 
tives of the humanities should be represented on the civilian body 
which will be charged with administering this section. 'These people 
are not to serve as representatives of pressure groups, but rather as 
public servants whose very presence on this body will inspire con- 
fidence in the objectivity and impartiality of the selection process. 
The actual selection and construction of the tests and other measures 
used in the selection process will, of course, be done by competent 
technicians. The primary concern of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations is to insure all trainees the equality of opportunity to 
qualify for the higher education to which this bill would entitle them 
after completion of their basic training period. 

We further recommend that the act provide for the scholarships 
supplemented by adequate stipends to persons selected for advanced 
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training who are not financially able to undertake such education. 
Such a provision is essential to assure that each and every person who 
qualifies for student deferment actually is permitted to serve the 
Nation in the capacity in which he can do the most good. 

We are pleased to note that the bill interprets broadly the fields 
of study to be undertaken by deferred students. In the struggle for 
the minds of men in which we are now engaged, final victory will go 
not to those who excel only in military and material things but to 
those peoples who can provide economic, moral, and spiritual leader- 
ship to the submerged millions of Asia, Africa, and other nations. 
To this end those trained in the social sciences and the humanities can 
contribute equally with the scientific personnel whose contributions 
may seem more obvious at present. 

We strongly recommend that students of vocational schools be in- 
cluded in the section of the bill providing for deferment of high 
school students and those in “similar institutions of learning.” 

The last sentence of section 6 (d) (2) of the bill, S.1, provides that 
senior ROTC students and persons enrolled in various other officer- 
training programs who receive financial assistance while attending : 
civilian college under such a training program, be required to serve 1 
year more after receiving their commission than those not receiving 
such financial help. The C ongress of Industrial Organizations opposes 
this discriminattory tres itment of financially pressed students and 
recommends that this sentence be deleted from the bill. 

Occupational deferment: Experience has demonstrated that the 
occupational deferment provisions of the present act are not working 
well. Local selective-service boards which have the initial respon- 
sibility for selecting persons for induction into the Armed Forces or 
deferment are rarely competent to judge the qualifications of the in- 
dividuals requesting deferment on occupational grounds. These 
boards generally have no technical staff to assist them in determining 
facts on the basis of which they might make informed decisions on 
such matters. We therefore suggest that provision be made for tech- 
nical personnel to assist local boards in determining the occupational 
qualifications of persons involved and to keep them “informed of loc al, 
regional, and national labor-market considerations. Such boards 
should also be directed to give adequate consideration for deferment 
to apprentices who are being trained in critical occupations. Such 
apprentices represent potential manpower which aode not be squan- 
dered recklessly. Their years of training in a critical skill should be 
weighed against our civilian and military requirements and a decision 
reached as to where they can best serve the country. Skilled workers, 
no less than trained scientists, medical men, engineers, and so forth, 
are necessary to run our industrial economy during this period of 
national emergency. 

Reemployment rights: There are several changes which should be 
incorporated in the act to give returning servicemen additional job 
protection. The act now provides that a returning veteran must be 
restored to the position he held before going into service “or to a po- 
sition of like seniority, status, and pay.” Because of the alternative 
choice which appears to be given to the employer, vete rans have often 
been restored to jobs of “like seniority, status, and pay” which for one 
reason or another are less desirable than the jobs formerly held. For 
example, the new job might not present as good opportunities for ad- 
vancement as the former position; or it may be located in a different 
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department where general working conditions are poorer than the 
former job which was in another department. To remedy this situa- 
tion which was never intended by the act we suggest that sections 9 (b) 
(A) (1), 9 (b) (B) (4), and 9 (b) (C) (i) be | changed to read: 

if still qualified to perform the duties of such position, be restored by such em- 
ployer * * * to such position if-it exists and is not held by a person 
with greater seniority, otherwise, to a position of like seniority, status, and pay. 

The returni:g serviceman should be given the benefit of any promo- 
tions which he would have received had they remained on the job. 
He should also be permitted to participate in social insurance and pen- 
sion benefits upon his return without being penalized fer absence in 
the Armed Forces. The following language is suggested to incorporate 
these changes in sections 9 (c) (1) and 9 (e) (2) of the act: 

Any person who is restored to a position in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (A) or (B) of subsection (b) shall not be discharged from such 
position without cause within one year after such restoration, and shall, without 
limiting other rights conferred by this or other sections, be considered as having 
been on furlough or leave of absence during his period of training and service in 
the armed forces. He shall be restored without loss of seniority, including, upon 
promotion or other advancement following completion of any period of employ- 
ment required therefore, a seniority date in the advanced position which will 
place him ahead of all persons previously junior to him who advanced to the 
position during his absence in the armed forces. He shall also be entitled on 
reinstatement to participate in insurance and other benefits (including pension 
plans and medical insurance) dependent on length of employment (including 
vacation pay and severance pay) to the same extent as if he had remained con- 
tinuously at work. He shall be protected against reduction of his seniority, 
status, or pay during his employment except as such reduction may be made for 
all employees whose employment situations are similar. 

Section 9 (g) (i) of the act should be amended to provide reemploy- 
ment rights y men reenlisting for a second time after June 27, 1950. 
Many such men who would not, under normal circumstance, have re- 
enlisted and did so only because of a patriotic desire to serve their 
country and the United Nations in the Korean conflict. Certainly 
we do not wish to prohibit such men from reemployment rights pro- 
vided in the act. 

Hospitalization or medical care for dependents of servicemen : 
The Government should adopt a policy of meeting the costs of com- 
prehensive medical care, including hospitalization for the dependents 
of servicemen. It is not right that families of servicemen should be 
deprived of the kind of protection which many have enjoyed while 
the husband was in civilian employment. During the last few years, 
there has been a tremendous growth of prepayment medical care plans, 
covering such matters as hospitalization, maternity care, surgical care, 
medical care in hospitals, and also, though less commonly comprehen- 
sive medical services, 

Our unions have been in the forefront of the effort to establish and 
improve such plans. But the rights under these plans, when they are 
financed by the employers, in part or whole, normally cease when the 
husband is no longer employed, even if he is on leave of absence. The 
load of continuing the payments is too heavy for the family under the 
meager military pay and the allowance permitted. ‘The accumulated 
load of continuing payments for servicemen would be too heavy for 
most employers and too heavy for the unions, as some are finding out 
when they attempt it. 

Some substitute must be found, and we believe that substitute in- 
volves the assumption by the Government of the obligation to pay the 
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cost of these various types of care, not only for those previously pro- 
tected but for all servicemen. Men who leave their families to join 
the service should be relieved of worry as to whether proper medical 
care is still available to them. The costs of such care have risen tre- 
mendously and are still rising. The wives and children left behind 
should not be exposed to the hazards of illness, inadequate treatment, 
overwhelming bills, or charity. 

Rehabilitation program: The CIO strongly supports the idea of a 
rehabilitation program to provide additional men for training and 
service from among those previously rejected for induction. ‘The 
cost of such a program will indeed be small considered in terms of the 
contribution it will make, not only to our Armed Forces but to the 
Nation as a whole. These men, as a result of this program, will be 
able to give many years of useful service to the country after com- 
pleting their military training and service. 

This is only one way of increasing the number of men available for 
selective service. It is to be hoped that the Department of Defense 
will lower physical and mental standards for induction to the point 
where all men 18 to 26 years of age who are capable of utilization in 
the Armed Forces will be inducted for tr: wining and service, 

Termination date: The C1O concurs in the desire of the Depart- 
ment of Defense to institute a system of selective service to train our 
youth and maintain in combat readiness a military force adequate to 
meet, our international obligations. We cannot, however, agree that 
indefinite extension of the act is either necessary or desirable at this 
time. ‘The last few years and the years to come have been and will 
probably continue to be years m: arked by great international tension. 
The emergency atmosphere which permeates all aspects of our d: aily 
existence 1s like ly to be with us for some time. We submit, gentlemen, 
that such conditions are not ideally suited to the formulation of a 
legislative program which will be as suitable during peacetime as it 
is during an emergency period. An examination of laws passed dur- 
ing periods of stress and designed to meet the particular needs of the 
Nation at that time would undoubtedly show that such statutes did not 
endure because they could not meet the tests of more tranquil periods. 

We therefore suggest that the act be extended for a period of 2 
years at which time it should once again be reviewed in the light of 
the then existing international situation and the requirements of 
our national security. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Carey. 

Mr. Carry. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jounson, Thank you for the challenging thoughts you 
have presented to this committee, and for the attention that you have 
obviously given the proposal now pending before us. 

[ want to assure you on behalf of the committee that we will give 
serious consideration to the suggestions you have made. 

Any questions, Senator Stennis ¢ 

Senator STENNIs. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SauronsTatn. May I ask two questions, Mr. Chairman? 

First, on page 2,’ Mr. Carey, you, in the first paragraph, say: 

Given the various alternative groups from which these men can be drawn— 
single men over 26, husbands and fathers, veterans, or 1S-year-olds— 


1 See footnote, p. 1052. 
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you do not distinguish between a husband who was a nonveteran and 
a father who is a nonveteran, as opposed to veterans. 

Now, assume that there are, as we are told, nonveteran husbands 
who have no children, and the amount of about 290,000 who may be 
available, would you put them ahead of the 18-year- ‘olders or not? 

Mr. Carry. The point we tried to make in that portion of the testi- 
mony is to give our views with respect to the 18-year-olds, not neces- 
sarily going into the order of priority of the other groups. 

Senator Sarronsraty. What is your personal opinion on that? 

Mr. Carry. Well, I have no personal opinion. 

Senator Sarronsrat. On the question I asked you 

Mr. Carry. I speak for the organization; and we, although reluctant 
to extend the area of draft to 18- year-olds, are more reluctant to 
invite the drafting of others to meet what we believe to have been 
the stated needs of the military at this time, namely——— 

Senator Jounson. That would include nonveteran husbands. 

Mr. Carry. I say we did not direct ourselves to trying to distinguish 
between others in this portion of our testimony. 

Senator Jounson. I am not clear on what you basis is. Here 
you have a law on the statute books which says that you can draft 
a man between 19 and 26. If he gets married when he is 20 years 
old, he is still subject to the draft. But right now he is administra- 
tively deferred. 

We have roughly 300,000 in that group who have nochildren. They 
are within the age limit. They are subject to the existing statute, but 
administ ‘atively, they are deferred. 

The committee has amendments prepared which, at the proper time, 
will be offered. These amendments will legislate away that admin- 
istrative deferment. 

Mr. Carry. Prior to the 18-year-olds? 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

Mr. Carry. Well, the point we make in this testimony is that you 
have a minimum of inconvenience and impact if the drafting is done 
at the age of 18. 

Senator Sarronstauy. In other words, you would not distinguish 
between a husband who was a veteran and a husband who was a non- 
veteran because—whether, we will say, the man is now 21 years old, 
and too young to serve in World War II, and he had married, he 
had seen no service, because of the fact that he was married with- 
out any children, you still would not take him ahead of the 18-year- 
olds? That is one of the difficult questions the committee has to 
decide. 

Mr. Carey. Our testimony is here that we would not take him prior 
to the 18-year-old. 

Senator SautronstTaLu. Yes. May I ask 





Mr. Carry. But I do not think, as we understand the problem as 
posed by the military, that that fine distinction need be made at this 
time. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. You mean by the fine distinction—— 

Mr. Carey. Both be included, would be included, and if there is a 
preference, we would prefer the 18-year-old. 

Senator SatronstTauu. Yes. 
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Now, just one other question: The very last sentence of your testi- 
mony contains this statement, you suggest that the act be extended for 
2 years. 

"Now, you also say that you reluctantly take the service of 27 months. 
I may not be right, but I think I am right in saying that it would 
be difficult to have the enlistment period for 27 months if you only 
extended the act for 2 years; so if there was going to be any limitation 
of time put on the act, would it not be better to say 3 years, 1954, 
rather than 1953? 

Mr. Carey. We are not wedded to the to the 2-year proposition. We 
do have the feeling that this is not the time to determine on permanent 
legislation. 

Senator Sartonstauy. I understand. 

Mr. Carey. We are just simply saying it should be subject to review. 
We realize that it is subject to review in terms of consideration for 
appropriations to consider a Government program. We would like 
it to be considered in te rms of the merits, the needs after that time, 
whether it is 2 years or 3 years, that is not the point we make here. 
It is just that permanent method as against an opportunity to review 
in the event the world situation should radically change. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. You see the difficulty ‘of enlisti ing a man for 
27 months if the act only lasts 24 months, and that is why I brought 
that up, and made the point. 

Mr. Carry. We are thinking of the terms in the provision in the 
law that would provide an opportunity for review at some reasonable 
time, not necessarily terminating the act. 

Senator Sauronsratn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Carny. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Carey. 

Senator Chapman? 

Senator CuapMan. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

Mr. Carey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Senator Jounson. The committe will profit by your suggestions. 
If you have any other suggestions to make, we will be glad to have 
them. 

Mr. Carry. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Without objection, the chairman will incorpo- 
rate in the record at this point the statement by Arthur S. Adam of 
the American Council on Education, together with certain enclosures, 

(The documents above referred to are as follows :) 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 27, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B, JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Preparedness, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator JOHNSON: On January 19-20, 1951, the delegates of 93 
national organizations in education attending the annual meeting of the organiza- 
tional members of the American Council on Education unanimously approved 
the attached resolutions. Although by official policy of the council, these repre- 
sentatives voted as individuals, it is significant to note that the membership of 
the organizations represents the great majority of persons in the field of higher 
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education. I am also attaching the list of national organizations represented at 
our conference, as well as the complete membership list of the council. 

As perhaps you know, the American Council on Education has a membership 
of 1,116 organizations and institutions, among which are 838 of the Nation’s 
colleges and universities. Through membership in the organization and associa- 
tions, which are members of the council, it can safely be said that the American 
Council on Education gives responsible and representative representation of 
virtually all of the Nation’s colleges and universities. 

I believe you will also be much interested in the resolutions passed unani- 
mously by the Association of American Colleges at its annual meeting in Atlantic 
City on January 8-10 of this year, and at its meeting in Cincinnati on January 
9-11, 1950. There were actually present at both of these meetings more than 600 
individuals representing a similar number of colleges throughout the entire 
United States. 

I am sending this information to you for whatever use you care to make of it. 
If you wish to have me do so, I will be glad to see that copies of this material 
are placed in the hands of all of the members of your committee. I should like 
also to offer the services of the American Council on Education in making any 
specific studies or in any other way that you may desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
ArtTHur 8S. ADAMs, President. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1951. 


EMERGENCY SUPPLEMENT No. 78 
BULLETIN, HIGHER EDUCATIONAL AND NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


DECLARATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL MEMBERS OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


[The following resolution was unanimously adopted on January 20, 1951, at 
the concluding session of a 2-day conference attended by representatives of 80 
organizational members of the American Council on Education. ] 

In his admirable opening address Arthur 8S, Adams, president of the American 
Council on Education, declared that the present emergency supplies in truth 
“a crusade to enlist our highest enthusiasm, our unflagging energy, and all the 
creative imagination and constructive genius we possess.” 

It is in this patriotic spirit that the delegates here assembled, while holding 
reservations regarding certain provisions, endorse in general the proposed bill 
amending the Selective Service Act of 1948. 

This conference thus gives its general approval to the bill because it contains 
the following provisions which are believed to be essential : 

1, It recognizes that in this period of national emergency the responsibility 
for military training and service falls upon essentially all young men. 

2. The bill manifests a serious effort to provide a continuous flow of educated 
and trained men to meet the over-all needs of the Nation and to recognize the 
indispensable role of colleges and universities in achieving this end. 

3. The bill contains elements of flexibility which, under wise administration, 
will permit adjustments both to the specialized and to the general needs of the 
country. 

4. The bill is designed to make the period of military training and service as 
little disruptive as feasible of the individual’s career. 

In respect to certain provisions we believe clarifications or changes are called 
for. Among the most important are the following: 

(a) The number of 75,000 permitted to return to colleges annually after basic 
training should be the minimum. The President should have the power to 
increase the number at any time he considers such action to be in the national 
interest. 

(b) The provision for returning men to college after basic training should be 
a continuing one rather than for only 3 years, as presently in the bill. 

(c) In order further to carry out the clear intent of the bill to minimize 
interrupting the careers of young men, we urge that the power granted to the 
President to defer categories of students be used to defer all students now 
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satisfactorily pursuing courses in institutions of higher education until the 
completion of their courses of studies, the period of obligation for military 
service, or such other service as the President may direct to be extended accord- 
ingly. This step should be taken at the earliest possible moment either by 
amendment to the legislation or by Executive order. 

(d) Because of the far-reaching effects of this manpower bill, we recommend 
that the President appoint a civilian advisory commission composed of individuals 
not holding positions in the Federal Government. The duties of such a com- 
mission should be (1) to advise with the officers of the Government charged 
with the administration of this law; (2) to interpret to the public acts and 
decisions carried out under its provisions; and (3) to express the views of the 
public regarding its provisions, effects, and desirable duration. 

We request the officers and appropriate committees of the council to bring 
to the attention of appropriate Government agencies these and other matters 
of importance which have been suggested to the resolutions committee at this 
conference and may subsequently be brought forward. 

We commend the work which has been done by the staff of the American 
Council on Education in keeping alert to the fast-moving developments in this 
vital problem of manpower. We urge that the council take the initiative in 
facilitating the appearance of witnesses betore congressional committees on the 
manpower bill, to the end that views developed in the council may be expressed 
adequately and effectively to the Congress. 


Organizations and representatives at American Council on Education meeting, 
January 19-20, 1951 


Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges: Terrelle B. Crum, 
Arthur H. Graves, Cornelius P. Haggard, Thomas Moseley, Ralph M. Riggs, 
Samuel Southerland, S. A. Winter. 

American Association for the Advancement of Science: R. L. Zwiemer. 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy: Noel E. Foss, Ernest K. Little. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education: Walter Hager, George 
H. Hand, Herbert LD. Welte. 

American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers: Elwood 
C. Kastner, William CC. Smyser. 

American Association of Dental Schools: M. W. McCrea. 

American Association of Junior Colleges: Jesse P. Bogue, Eugene B. Chaffee. 

American Association of Physics Teachers: H. K. Schilling, M. H. Trytten. 

American Association of School Administrators: Worth McClure. 

American Association of Schools of Social Work: Mrs. I. B. Lindsay. 

American Association of Theological Schools: Nevin C. Harner. 

American Association of University Professors: Ralph Himstead, W. P. Lap- 
rade, George P. Shannon. 

American Association of University Women: Helen D. Bragdon, Constance 
Warren. 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education: R. P. Fischelis. 

American Federation of Teachers: John M. Eklund. 

American Library Association: M. Alice Dunlap. 

American Pharmaceutical Association : Donald Crowl, R. P. Fischelis (duplicate. ) 

American Red Cross: Livingston L. Blair, Edward A. Richards, Mable R. Walter. 

American Society for Engineering Education: Arthur Bronwell, Douglas Miner, 
S. S. Steinberg. 

American Teachers Association : Cortlandt M. Colson. 

American Textbook Publishers Institute: W. C. Cobb, Stuart Dorman, Lloyd W. 
King, Henry McCurdy, Robert MacMurphy, Walter R. Ryan, E. J. Taylor. 

American Vocational Association: M. D. Mobley. 

Association of American Colleges: Vincent J. Flynn, Guy E. Snavely. 

Association of American Law Schools: Louis L. Jaffee. 

Association of American Universities: Virgil M. Hancher. 

Association of College and Reference Libraries: Charles M. Adams, Arthur T. 
Hamlin, Phillips Temple. 

Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for Negroes: Charles H. Thomp- 
son. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Business: J. F. Pyle. 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing: Elizabeth H. Bixler, Sister M, 
Olivia Gowan. 

Association for Education for Journalism: Raymond Nixon. 


. 
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Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied Institutions: 
Vernon Eberwine, Richard H. Plock, Milward Simpson, David M. Warren, 
Philip F. Whitmore. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities : William S. Carlson, Russell 
I. Thackrey. 

Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States: Raven Dodge, 
Harold M. Smith. 

Association of University Evening Colleges: Donald Derby, Robert Love, Francis 
Horn. 

Association of Urban Universities: R. H. Fitzgerald, David D. Henry. 

Board of Control for Southern Regional Education: John E. Ivey, Jr. 

Board of Education of the Mehtodist Church: Myron E. Wicke. 

Board of Education, The United Lutheran Church in America: Gould Wickey. 

Boy Scouts of America: Harry K. Eby. 

Bureau of Professional Education in Colleges, American Osteopathic Associa- 
tion: Edwin F.. Peters, R. Macfarlane Tilley. 

College Entrance Examination Board: William C. Fels, Frank H. Bowles, E. K. 
Smiley. 

Conference of Catholic Schools of Nursing: Sister Anna Marie, Sister Eleanor, 
Margaret Foley. 

Council on Dental Education of the American Dental Association: William 
N. Hodgkin. 

Educational Testing Service: Henry Chauncey. 

Engineers Council for Professional Development: R. L. Goetzenberger. 

Institute of International Education: George Hall. 

Jesuit Educational Association: James T. Hussey, S. J.; Wilfred M. Mallon, 
S. J.; Edward B. Rooney, S. J. 

Mathematical Association of America, Inc.: C. V. Newsom. 

Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: Levering Tyson. 

Motion Picture Association of America, Inc.: Rogert Albright. 

National Association of College Women: Sadie D. St. Clair, Juanita H. Thomas, 

National Association of Schools of Music: Price Doyle. 

National Association of Secondary School Principals: Paul Elicker, Earle T, 
Hawkins. 

National Catholic Educational Association: Frederick G. Hochwalt. 

National Collegiate Athletic Association: Geary Eppley. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers: Mrs. R. R. Smith. 

National Council of Independent Schools: Paul Panfield, Francis Parkman, 
Donald W. Pierpont. 

National Council of Teachers of English: Thomas C. Pollock. 

National Education Assoviation: Willard E. Givens, Andrew D. Holt, Glenn 
Snow. 

National League of Nursing Education: Mrs. R. Louise McManus. 

National Organization for Public Health Nursing, Ine.: Ruth G. Taylor. 

National University Extension Association: Robert Browne, E. L. Keller, R. E. 
Tidwell. 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: Roswell G. Ham, 
William G. Saltonstall. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools: Norman Burns, 
G. W. Rosenlof. 

Phi Delta Kappa: Paul M. Cook, Earle O. Liggitt. 

Secondary Education Board: Henry H. Callard. 

Speech Association of America: Ota Reynolds. 

Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association: R. McAllister Lloyd. 

United States National Student Association: John Douglass Hunt, Allard K. 
Lowenstein, J. C. Parham, Jr., Helen J. Rogers. 

Western College Association: Tracy E. Strevey. 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth: Lucile Morris. 

American Anthropological Association: William N. Fenton. 

American Association for Health, Physical Education and Recreation: Carl A. 
Troester. 

American College Personnel Association: W. W. Blaesser. 

American Council of Learned Societies: D. H. Dougherty, C. E. Odegaard. 

American College Public Relations Association: Marvin W. Topping. 

American Home Economies Association: Beulah Coon. 

American Industrial Arts Association: R. Lee Hornbake. 

American Political Science Association: R. J. Braibanti. 
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American Psychological Association: Fillmore H. Sanford. 

Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith: Alex Weinstein. 

Association of American Library Schools: Charles Pratt. 

Board of Higher Education, The Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod: Martin J. 
Neeb. 

Cooperative Bureau for Teachers: James L. Whitehead. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations: Ralph Bedell, Eleanor Dolan. 

Educational Buyers Association: Bert Ahrens. 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs: Mrs. T. S. Chapman. 

National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men: John FE. Hocutt. 

National Research Council: M. H. Trytten (duplicate), David Delo. 

National Vocational Guidance Association: C. E, Beard. 

Omicron Delta Kappa: Robert W. Bishop. 

Western Personnel Institute: Daniel R. Feder. 


PASSED BY TITE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, ANNUAL MEETING, 
HOTEL CLARIDGE, ATLANTIC City, N. J., JANUARY 8-10, 1951 


Whereas the Association of American Colleges is an organization which is 
composed of the liberal arts colleges of the United States, and which repre- 
sents the views and interests of its member institutions to the Nation and to 
the Government; and 

Whereas the member institutions of the Association of American Colleges deem 
that their views and interests require special expression and safeguarding in 
the present national and international emergency; and 

Whereas the National Education Association is an organization which is com- 
posed of individual members of the educational profession in the United States ; 
which makes no distinction between administrative and other personnel, which 
provides no institutional membership, and which, therefore, cannot represent 
the views and interests of the institutions from which it draws its membership; 
and 

Whereas in meeting called since the outbreak of the Korean War to study the 
mutual concerns of the United States Government and the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States in the present emergency, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, through its department of higher education, has appeared to assume that 

was empowered to speak for the said colleges and universities, a role which 
the member institutions of the Association of American Colleges do not recognize 
(cf. resolution passed at the 1950 meting of the Association o: American Col- 
eges) ; and 

Whereas the National Education Association bases this assumption of the 
role of representative of the colleges and universities of the United States on 
he fact that numbers of administrative and faculty personnel of these institu- 
tions are members of the National Education Association: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the member institutions of the Association of American Colleges, 
while recognizing the useful function of the National Education Association in 
the field of primary and secondary education, reaffirm the resolution of the 1950 
neeting, 


PASSED BY THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES, ANNUAL MEETING, 
HoTeL, NETHERLAND PLAZA, CINCINNATI, OnI0, JANUARY 9-11, 1950 


Since we believe that the neds of colleges and universities for organizations 
representing them on the national level are already adequately provided for by 
uch proved agencies especially as this association, the Association of American 
Universities, the American Council on Education, and in this instance also, the 
American Association of University Professors, these among others, each serv- 
ing higher education in its special way : Therefore be it 

Resolved, First, that this organization call upon its members for a fresh aware- 
ness of its own essential task and program: and, second, that it record its regret 
that the National Education Association now apparently feels called upon to 
share in, or even to assume obligation for, the needs of higher education for 
national organization already adequately cared for by these other organizations, 


Senator Jounson. Our next witness is Mrs. Alexander Stewart of 
the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom. 
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Mrs. Stewart, the committee is delighted to have you with us. Do 
you havea prepared statement? If so, you may proceed in your own 
way. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ALEXANDER STEWART, WOMEN’S INTER- 
NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM 


Mrs. Srewarr. My name is Mrs. Alexander Stewart, and my home 
address is 526 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago, Ill. I appreciate the 
opportunity to present the views of our organization before your com- 
mittee. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
throughout 35 years has been working to help establish those political, 
economic, and psychological conditions both at home and abroad which 
can assure peace and freedom. We believe that the only answer to 
the threat of totalitarianism is the development of a democratic social 
order in which the dynamic forces of scientific discovery and economic 
change can be utilized to enrich the life of all members of the human 
family. We believe that only democratic principles in action can re 
move dangerous tensions between nations and within nations and 
effectively counter totalitarianisms and dictatorships. 

We view with considerable alarm the present armaments race and 
the gigantic sums being appropriated which we feel places the em- 
phasis on preparation for war rather than preparation for peace. 

Therefore, we believe that the present amendments to Senate bill 
1, seeking to amend the Selective Service Act of 1948 should be opposed 
because they provide both permanent universal military training and 
service. 

We oppose this bill for the following reasons among many others: 

1. We have always opposed the principle of conscription. We have 
worked vigorously to prevent war and we consider conscription one 
of the steps toward war. Peacetime conscription has been a basic 
principle of totalitarian states but not of our American democracy. 
In a democracy the power of conscription lies in the willingness of 
people to be conscripted. In three trips to Europe since the war, I 
have had many freedom-loving people say to me, “Do not let universal 
military training or conscription in any form come to America. If 
you indoctrinate your youth with the philosophy that ‘might makes 
right’ and that wars are inevitable, and these youths become the 
teachers, ministers, doctors, lawyers, farmers, business, and labor 
leaders, you will find that the same thing will happen to you that 
has happened to us. You will either have lost the courage to speak 
out against the sy stem or you will be so regimented you ‘will not be 
permitted to do so.’ 

Two years ago last summer, I made a broadcast in Germany on 
a women’s program. The woman in charge of the program said 
that one of the things which would be of especial interest. to the 
German women was the fact that I had been working in Washington 
against peacetime conscription. She said that the German women felt 
that peacetime conscription was one of the reasons for Hitler’s power 
over their youth, and formed the basis for German militarism and was 
one of the causes of war. She said that they would be glad to know 
that American women were aware of this danger and doing something 
about it in their own country before it was too ‘ate. 
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Another question that should be raised is whether the word “person, 
which is used throughout the bill, could be interpreted to include or 

leave the way open for conscription of women! —- 

2. This is a permanent program. This legislation, according to 
the testimony of Assistant Secretary of Defense Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 
berg, January 10, 1951— 
will net be an emergency bill, but a proposal for permanent legislation designed 
to provide the greatest long-term security with the lowest cost in men and 
money * * *%, 

If it becomes a permanent program for the United States, then it 
involves certain totalitarian aspects in peacetime as well as wartime. 
Heretofore, this type of legislation has been enacted on a temporary 
basis with some hope that at a certain time in the future it would 
end. The universal military service and training legislation pro- 
vides for peacetime universal military training by giving the Presi- 
dent power to eliminate the service requirements during a time of 
peace. At the President’s discretion the 4 to 6 months’ basic training 
could be maintained even though no crisis existed. By dropping the 
21 to 23 months of service the new bill would, in effect, give the 
country universal military training. 

I believe that several witnesses have already called attention to 
the serious interference with the educational, career, or homemaking 
plans of young men that a 21-month, 2-year, or 27-month draft would 
cause. It would also have serious effects upon our economy, for as 
the years pass we would find our economy more and more geared to a 
war economy rather than a peace economy. There would be deple- 
tion of civilian needs as more and more the military needs are stepped 
up. Many times already in Europe I found resentment against the 
emphasis put upon rearmament when they need more economic recon- 
struction. The people living still amidst ruined cities said to me, 
“We cannot eat your guns and sleep in your obsolete planes. What 
we need is adequate food to eat, clothes on our backs, houses and agri- 
cultural implements and things of that kind to reconstruct our economy 
and raise our standard of living.” 

5. We especially oppose lowering the draft age to 18 years while 
reiterating our opposition to conscripting any age. The 18-year-old 
is not usually emotionally stable enough to withstand the effect of 
the kind of life he finds when put in occupation armies in Europe 
or the Far East, or in the kind of international army being discussed 
in the rearmament of Western Europe, as well as the generally de- 
moralizing effect of the Army camps at home. This is the wrong time 
to put young men under the type of training the military services give 
which goes counter to training for democracy and freedom. 

Understanding and intelligent parents and teachers and an ade- 
quate school system have had as their objective the development of 
inner discipline, initiative, and personal responsibility in youth. 
Turning them over to the military at this particular period tends to 
break down these habits for the nature of military training undoes 
much of the good accomplished at home and in school and church 
because it has to be one of strict compliance to orders without the 
right to question, express individual opinions, and develop initiative. 
These latter qualities have long been considered a part of our demo- 
cratic principles and freedoms which have made America great. 
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The observation of many regarding Army troops stationed abroa:! 
in peacetime over long periods is that there is too much idleness and 
lack of a constructive program for which these young men are not 
prepared, Their normal development would be better benefited by 
continuance of educational plans, occupation on farm or in factory, 
and the influence of family and community life and wholesome socia! 
relationships. 

Again an illustration from Europe: In a German city I was visiting 
one of the bunkers which had been made into a rehabilitation center 
for young girls 14 to 18 who had come there from hospitals after 
their experiences with our American boys. The social worker in charge 
was telling me of the problems these irls faced in a period when mosi 
of the basic necessities were denied them. She said—and she did not 
know at the time I was doing any special work in Washington—“Why 
does the American Government send such young boys over here into 
this chaos? They are ruining our girls and our girls are ruining 
them.” The life in Army camps both at home and abroad is usually 
an abnormal pattern for any young person who would be better oi! 
in the more normal relationships of home, church, and communit) 
life. 

Though other witnesses have done so, I want to emphasize also that 
the effect on high-school boys waiting to be drafted would be especially 
upsetting. It is important to have young men making plans for their 
future with some assurance of carrying them out. The disruption 
that a draft causes is likely to prevent many from ever completing their 
vocational preference. 

4. Peace through “situations of strength.” We would question the 
basic assumption of our present foreign policy which has been ex- 
pressed many times, that is, that we can create a peaceful world 
by developing “situations of strength”—‘“peace by superior might.” 
We would question whether each side in the power struggle develop 
ing stockpiles of strategic materials, atomic bombs, and other weapons 
of mass destruction, and each conscripting more manpower will bring 
about an atmosphere in which nations with differing political and 
economic views can sit down and negotiate their differences, Instead 
we would agree with Senator Brien McMahon who stated in the Senate 
a year ago this week, February 2, 1950— 

Arrayed against the choice of such a policy and 5,000 years’ recorded history 
which teaches again and again and again that armament races lead to war 
under today’s conditions, hydrogen war. 

This arms race can only be maintained by appealing to men’s fears 
and curtailing civil liberties until the so-called free world becomes a 
garrison state based on conscription and regimentation. 

We would propose instead of an arms race and conscription, that 
serious time and effort be given by our Congress and the State De- 
partment to plans for world disarmament and world reconstruction. 

We would recommend further study of Senator Brien McMahon's 
proposals to expand point 4, develop peacetime uses of atomic energy, 
and extend economic aid to other countries through the United Na 
tions. 

We are grateful to President Truman for presenting to the United 
Nation’s General Assembly on October 24, 1950, the strongest plea 
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for world disarmament yet made by any high United States official 
since the end of World War II. The President said in part: 

Disarmament is the course which United States would prefer to take. It is 
the course which most nations would like to adopt. It is the course which the 
United Nations from its earliest beginnings has been seeking to follow. 

The Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom would 

agree with those who believe that young people should be trained for 

service to the community and Nation. We feel that many would 
respond voluntarily if they had any assurance that the work to be 
done was of a constructive nature. We would encourage not only 1 
or 2 years’ service but all of their life. ‘The Government might make 
grants for special kinds of projects such as work in mental hospitals, 
increased educational opportunities in backward areas, playgrounds 
for children, homes for the aged, slum clearance, flood control, re- 
forestation, and types of work necessary for the well-being of the 
community that are not being done adequately at present. Between 
the nations there should be more exchange of students, of workers in 
factory and farm and the development ‘of teams of trained persons 
to help solve problems of tension. Surely the idealism and courage 
of youths would and could be channeled along these lines to bring 
people together rather than separate them. 

To sum up, we would offer instead of the demand made to prepare 
young people for war that alternatives be offered to include: (1) 
Resist the idea that a third world war is inevitable and that our youth 
should be conscripted for it; (2) strengthen the peace-making ma- 
chinery of the United Nations and channel more of the economic re- 
construction through its agencies; (3) work for security through 
world-wide disarmament and the use of the money, manpower, and 
resources thus saved to meet the basic problems of conquering hunger, 
poverty, disease, and ignorance. 

We maintain that the hungry teeming millions now in a social re- 
volution in the large areas of the Far East and Africa would respond 
more quickly in the direction of our American democratic ideals and 
be given more hope for survival, more hope than they now have, than 
the present risk of a general war. 

This program of alternatives will call for an imaginative, creative, 
undertaking and it would take many, many years to put into eifect, 
and we, as responsible citizens, ought to insist that the moral leader- 
ship of the United States be expressed in this direction. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mrs. Stewart. 

The next witness is Maj. Hamilton A. Long. We have four or five 
more witnesses, but the chairman hopes that we may have a brief 
executive session during the afternoon and go into some matters 
which are very important to the committee at this point. 

Major Long, will you proceed, please ¢ 


STATEMENT OF HAMILTON A. LONG 


Mr. Lone. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am a veteran of World 
War Land of World War II, having served in the last war as a major 
in the Air Force. I speak only for myself and not for any group or 
organization. My general background—of service in behalf of basic 
American principles and traditions—has been recorded previously in 
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statements to Congress; for example, in my statement against the 
North Atlantic Pact of May 16, 1949, in the records of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; also in my statement against the 
adoption of the original peacetime draft law—dated April 16, 1948, 
given upon my appearance before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Those references are incorporated herein for purposes of 
brevity. 

My well-known anti-Communist attitude and activities should be 
mentioned here in passing; including my preparation of the 1950 
booklet, America’s Tragedy—Today, a copy of which is presented 
herewith for the committee’s record. 

Senator Jounson. That will be made available to the staff. The 
staff can review it and see, what action they recommend that the com- 
mittee take. 

(The document referred to was received and is on file with the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Lone. Too, there is submitted here with my just-prepared state- 
ment, America needs an American Foreign Policy, which I request be 
included in the minutes of this hearing as a part of my testimony 
which I shall now use as the basis for my further remarks. 

Senator Jonnson. We will not include this in the transcript of the 
hearings at this point. The staff will review the material submitted 
and bring it to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. Lone. Thank you. 

(The document referred to was received and is on file with the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Lone. As indicated on page 2 of the printed statement, I de- 
nounced the war scare in April 1948, which was concocted partly to 
help put across the passage of the Draft Act, as a fake war scare; and 
tliis was soon officially admitted to be true. On page 2 it is further 
indicated that I denounced at the time each of the succeeding spring 
fake emergencies or war scarces concocted by officialdom to help put 
across the program which recently has culminated in the declaration 
hy President Truman of a “national emergency.” I hereby denounce 
this “national emergency” as a fake and fraud; as explained in detail 
in page 2 of the printed statement. 

America can never land an army in Europe or Asia because of Rus- 
sia’s atomic bombs; as General Bradley and Collins testified in 1949— 
per page 1 of my printed statement. Therefore, no mass army need 
be raised for any such purpose. America’s atomic bombs will, by the 
same token, prevent Russia from ever landing an army in or near 
North America; and therefore no mass army need be raised to prevent 
any such attempted Russian invasion of North America or vicinity. 
Therefore America does not need to raise a mass army and should not 
doso. What is needed, and should be raised, is a moderate-size army 
of specialized troops, highly trained in their respective specialties. 
This means that the proposal to raise a mass army and to have universal 
military training is needless from the standpoint of national defense. 
Being needless, they will be extremely harmful to the national wel- 
fare and, it is submitted, to the national defense because it will weigh 
America down with the bankrupting machinery of Old World mili- 
tarism and divert attention and resources (manpower and material) 
from the needed specialized defense set-up. 
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For the reasons given in my printed statement, in part, America 
cannot use any air bases in Eurasia, Europe or Asia, or in the vicinity 
of the Eurasian Continent. Tor instance, no bases can be used by 
America in any Russo-American war in Britain because the British 
Isles are indefensible against the Russian’s V-2’s alone; as the British 
military leaders advised the British Government by 1946 per reliable 
reports. (See my statement against North Atlantic Pact, May 1949, 
above- mentioned. ) Japan is likewise indefensible, only more so; 
and other areas in the vicinity of Eurasia such as Okinawa and north 
Africa—completely vulnerable to Russian air power based on the 
Eurasian Continent. 

The proposed mobilization of American youth in uniform, call it 
universal military training or otherwise, in mass fashion is certainly 
not needed in order that America may have a moderate-size, adequate 
Navy; which mass manpower is not needed to support and, if any- 
thing, will injure. Nor is mass manpower needed for the purposes 
of an air force adequate to defend North America and vicinity—includ- 
ing all of the Western Hemisphere—against any Russian attack. 
Mass-trained manpower is, indeed, not suited to the needs of the 
specialized functions of the Navy and Air Force which America re- 
quires for relative national security against Russian attack—there 
being no such thing as absolute security. 

( ‘ertainly, the drafting of mass manpower has no relation whatever 
to the role of the strategic air force; doubly so since neither the B-36 
nor any other unescorted intercontinental bomber can make effective 
delivery of atomic bombs against targets in Russia in any Russo- 
American war; as noted in my printed statement and somewhat more 
fully in my above-mentioned statement against the North Atlantic 
Pact. 

Because of limited time, I shall not attempt to go into the evils of 
placing American youth needlessly (from the standpoint of national 
defense) in military service and under the control of the centralized 
bureaucracy in Washington; such centralized, militarized control of 
youth being one of the greatest evils of Old World militarism and 
utterly hostile to sound American tradition. 

The terrorizing of Congress and the people in order to put across 
such measures as this national emergency universal military service 
bill is discussed at the end of page 1 and on page 2 of my printed 
pamphlet. Such terrorizing should end—being utterly hostile to 
everything for which America stands tradition: lly and the denial of 
the very essence of self-government under which the people must have 
the truth. 

This terrorizing of Congress and the people has continued for years 
as indicated in my printed statement; for instance in column 1 on 
page 2 where it is noted that the newspaper columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann protested against this unsound tactic in January 1948. It is 
noteworthy that in his column in today’s Washington Post he repeats 
this protest and spells it out at great leneth—being only one of those, 
like myself, who has long recognized this evil practice and warned 
against its evil effects. 

It is submitted that the proposed measure is unsound and should not 
be adopted. Thank you very much, 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Major Long. 

78743—5 1———-69 
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The next witness is Mr. Sidney Aberman, executive secretary of the 
War Resisters League. 

Mr. Aberman, you were scheduled to appear this morning. We 
called you and apparently you had not arrived, and the committee 
within the limitations of time which it operates, will be glad to file 
your statement for the record and have you summarize it very briefly, 
if you will. 


STATEMENT OF SIDNEY ABERMAN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
WAR RESISTERS LEAGUE 


Mr. AsermMan. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. I would like to 
read a few extracts from the statement. 

On behalf of the War Resisters League, an organization composed 
of conscientious objectors to war, I wish to present to this committee 
reasons against enacting a universal military training and service law, 
These reasons are not based primarily on the harmful effects such a 
wholly unprecedented system of permanent conscription will un- 
questionably have on our educational processes, our moral standards, 
our tradition of individual liberty and other important aspects of 
democratic life. They go right to the assumptions underlying Amer- 
ica’s entire mobilization effort, in which conscription is simply one 
element ; namely, that Communist expansion and possibly all-out war 
itself can best be prevented by means which include predominantly 
the building up by the west of sperior military power. 

I cannot stress too much the erroneousness of these assumptions, 
These assumptions back of our foreign policy dangerously under- 
estimate the nature and extent of the Soviet challenge to American 
and Western European practices at home and abroad. They ignore 
the transformations we must undergo to meet that challenge with any 
degree of success. Adoption of permanent conscription will distract 
further attention away from those methods that can avail against 
Communist growth. They will divert more billions of dollars to 
military purposes, putting the country in no mood to spend the large 
sums that must be provided to implement effective countermeasures. 

What is actually happening is that in the name of military necessity 
the need for rapid and unambiguous action against outdated, poverty- 
ridden colonial and feudal systems, where unrest is most rife, is being 
subordinated. 

Governments eager to fight communism are supplied and defended 
for military reasons, regardless of their motives or lack of a popular 
base. Military considerations cannot be separated from political and 
moral considerations, and such political and moral blunders equip the 
Communist side as effectively as if whole divisions of armed troops 
were handed over. 

Instead of such a policy, I should briefly want to suggest a program 
which would give the backward peoples of the world some hope that 
they can have political freedom, and some of the progress and tech- 
nological advances that the west has shown is possible. 

Where given a chance these peoples already have taken the initiative 
in helping themselves by means of nonprofit economic associations, 
which Father Coady, pointing to the example of Nova Scotia, showed 
could provide a lasting deterrent to Communist growth. 
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They need to be encouraged by being offered self-liquidating finan- 
cial aid, which would cost but a small fraction of the money now 
pouring into thg military, and unlike the one-way street of unlimited 
military spending, would be repayable. The effects of such a program, 
if it is internationally administered and nonexploitative in character, 
would be revolutionary. 

Coupled with patient and conciliatory diplomacy and sincere 
championing of colonial freedom, it would in all probability reverse 
the present trend toward accelerating crises, and make possible real 
stride toward universal disarmament, agreement on inspection, and 
abolition of conscription. 

All nations, and not just Japan, could then embody in their consti- 
tutions renunciation of power to declare war and to maintain armed 
forces. Individuals in all countries could then take the oath to which 
members of the War Resisters League now subscribe: 

War is a crime against humanity. I therefore am determined not to support 


any kind of war, civil or international, and to strive for the removal of all 
causes of war. 


Thank you. 

Senator Jomnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Aberman. Your pre- 
pared statement will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


On behalf of the War Resisters League, an organization composed of conscien- 
tious objectors to war, I wish to present to this committee reasons against 
enacting a universal military training and service law. These reasons are not 
based primarily on the harmful effects such a wholly unprecedented system of 
permanent conscription will unquestionably have on our educational processes, 
our moral standards, our tradition of individual liberty, and other important 
aspects of democratic life. They go right to the assumptions underlying Amer- 
ica’s entire mobilization effort, in which conscription is simply one element 
namely, that Communist expansion and possibly all-out war itself can best be 
prevented by means which include predominantly the building up by the west of 
superior military power. 

I cannot stress too much the erroneousness of these assumptions. Mobilization, 
all history tells us, rarely, if ever, saved a nation from attack or defeat. Adoption 
of permanent conscription will take us further along the road to total militariza- 
tion, which the noted historian Arnold Toynbee warns “has been by far the 
commonest cause of the breakdowns of civilization;” and we have no basis, 
he adds, for assuming we are not as other men are. 

From a psychological standpoint, our growing power can only frighten or anger 
our opponents into more feverish preparations and will provoke the very out- 
break it is designed to intimidate. Diplomatically, reliance on force means less 
inclination to labor unendingly on behalf of negotiation and arbitration of the 
outstanding issues now occupying the attention of the United Nations. The 
casual relation of these issues to the present conflict in Korea cannot be mini- 
mized in advance of achieving the kind of settlements advocated by the repre- 
sentatives of nations friendly to and even allies of this country. 

Morally, the result of our militarization is to make us resemble increasingly 
the very evil we prepare to fight. Aided by the frustrating tactics of our 
opponents, the combat methods of America’s Armed Forces have grown more 
and more indiscriminate and inhuman. In the last analysis, adopting the way 
of violence leads logically to atomic, hydrogen, and bacteriological warfare, in 
their way as abominable as the worst evil we could possibly oppose. 

But above all, the assumptions back of our foreign policy dangerously under- 
estimate the nature and extent of the Soviet challenge to American and Western 
European practices at home and abroad. They ignore the transformations we 
must undergo to meet that challenge with any degree of success. Adoption of 
permanent conscription will distract further attention away from those methods 
that can avail against Communist growth. It will divert more billions of dollars 
to military purposes, putting the country in no mood to spend the large sums 
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that must be provided to implement effective countermeasures. And it will 
sustain the illusion that all that can be done is being done. 

What is occurring instead of that, in the process of depleting its manpower 
and resources through commitment to an extended contest ajl over the world, 
the country is subordinating more and more to considerations of immediate 
military necessity the need for rapid and unambiguous action against out-dated, 
poverty-ridden colonial and feudal systems, where unrest is most rife. Govern- 
ments eager to fight communism are supplied and defended for military reasons, 
regardless of their motives or lack of a popular base. But military considera- 
tions cannot be separated from political and moral considerations, and such 
political and moral blunders equip the Communist side as effectively as if whole 
divisions of armed troops were handed over, It is utterly unrealistic to say 
that the reforms must wait for a more propitious time. It needs to be said tnat 
for a number of influential groups in this country that time would never come. 
Must the people therefore be handicapped in countering one of communism’s 
most effective weapons? 

The intelligent way to oppose Communist growth is by means of a far-sighted 
and adequate political, economic and moral program geared to the needs of a 
world that wants freedom if it can be assured of some part of the prosperity 
western technology has shown is possible today for all to enjoy. No war of 
words can substitute. It must be a war of deeds. We must champion colonial 
freedom by setting an example if necessary in our own sphere of influence. 
Granting of freedom must be without strings and not follow the pattern of the 
Philippines where, according to the Bell report, “The economic situation has been 
deteriorating * * * inequalities have become greater * * * there is a 
widespread feeling of disillusion * * * (and) the core of the problem lies 
in its colonial development”—which means, continued economic control by 
American business. Is it any wonder therefore that a large part of the Philip- 
pines is today under Communist rule? And have we no better answer than to 
supply more miltiary aid to the Philippine Government? 

Why do we hesitate to make full use of a weapon which America possesses in 
eminent degree and which the whole world, not excepting the Soviet sphere, 
grudgingly admires? I mean our technical and managerial know-how. No 
better tool can be provided by this country for digging up the roots of Com- 
munist growth, which feeds on hunger, poverty, ignorance, and despair. America 
can offer real hope to a world dismayed by the prospect of being destroyed in the 
very process of defending itself, if, instead of yielding to the advocates of con- 
scription and training more of American youth to become killers, as General 
Hershey bluntly puts it, the country will give our youth an opportunity to volun- 
teer for training in the industrial, agricultural and social skills needed for the 
rehabilitation of exploited, war-torn areas. Our young people could then serve 
abroad, bringing food, machinery, idealism and practical assistance. The uni- 
versal high regard for the Quakers who have demonstrated the validity of this 
approach would then be earned by the United States too. 

Where given the chance the so-called backward peoples already have taken 
the initiative in helping themselves by means of nonprofit economic associa- 
tions, which Father Coady, pointing to the example of Nova Scotia, showed could 
provide a lasting deterrent to Communist growth. They need to be encouraged 
by being offered self-liquidating financial aid, which would cost but a small 
fraction of the money now pouring into the military, and, unlike the one-way 
street of unlimited military spending, would be repayable. The effects of such 
a program, if it is internationally administered and nonexploitative in charac- 
ter, would be revolutionary. Coupled with patient and conciliatory diplomacy 
and sincere championing of colonial freedom, it would in all probability reverse 
the present trend toward accelerating crises and make possible real strides to- 
ward universal disarmament, agreement on inspection, and abolition of con- 
scription. All nations and not just Japan could then embody in their constitu- 
tions renunciation of the power to declare war and to maintain armed forces. 
And individuals in all countries could then take the oath to which members of 
the War Resisters League now subscribe: ‘“‘War is a crime against humanity. I 
therefore am determined not to support any kind of war, civil or international, 
and to strive for the removal of all the causes of war.” 


The next witness is Dr. William F. McConn, president of Marion 
College. We called him this morning but it was impossible for him 
to be here. Is he in the room at this time? 
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That concludes the witnesses for this afternoon, with one possible 
exception. I have asked the staff member to determine whether he 
will be here, and I think that it would be proper at this time to ask 
permission of the committee to insert in the record a statement from 
William E. Stevenson, president of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, 
together with a letter directed to the chairman of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee, dated January 25, 1951. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 

OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Oberlin, Ohio, January 25, 1951. 
Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, United States Senate, 
Committee on Armed Services, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I regret that circumstances here prevented my appearance 
before your subcommittee this morning in response to your courteous invitation 
of January 19. As indicated in my telegram, sent you yesterday, I am enclosing 
with this letter a statement which presents some views which I believe are 
important and which would have been the subject of my testimony had I been 
able to be present in person. If you think it appropriate, I would be glad to 
have this statement included in the record of your committee's proceedings. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E, STEVENSON. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM FE. STEVENSON, PRESIDENT, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


In general I would support the amendments to the Selective Service Act of 
1948 (62 Stat. 604), as amended, which have been proposed by the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Armed Services (8S. 1, 82d Cong., Ist 
sess., January 18, legislative day of January 8, 1951). While approaching ef- 
fectively a solution of the difficult military manpower problem in a democratic 
way, the bill nevertheless recognizes many points stressed by educators, includ- 
ing especially the importance to the Nation of continued academic training for 
qualified students in a variety of fields, selected for deferment by civilians. The 
fact that, for the most part, the bill is not inconsistent in its provisions with the 
proposals unanimously approved by the Association of American Colleges on 
January 10, 1951, confirms what has just been stated. 


PROPOSED DRAFT AT AGE 18 


Number IV—A of the AAC proposals favors induction at 19 and adoption of a 
lower age “only when and as long as an emergency manpower shortage requires 
such lower age.” As one who voted for the proposals, I took the language of 
proposal IV—A to indicate our very sincere conviction that every possible step 
should be taken to avoid the drafting of 18-year-olds, for several reasons includ- 
ing these: 

1, Most males have not reached true maturity at 18 and lack emotional and 
even physical development that is needed to make them of most effective value 
in military service and to permit them to profit by a period in the Armed Forces. 
As has been pointed out elsewhere, it seems highly significant that none of the 
Atlantie Pact allies, many with years of experience, conscript young men at 18, 
nor does Russia. Present minimum conscription ages are— 


TUR tiektocin cadence akontenusion 21 | Netherlands____-_- asia icccllanedanctcese sara 20 
EE co endienncenc san coduamnel ey i eid tek can catsaddomukaner 20 
I hick hcncct os ans batemieiel BE IN lettin Dah Pinned aaninael 20 
PR ic dada eke Sun heh apactinenabal IIS coeds dala cata tiei nce die nd ainecideonion 19 





In the face of doubts on the part of many people and substantial disagree- 
ment even among experts, does it seem reasonable to lower our draft age now 
below that of countries more imminently threatened by Russian imperialism? 

2. Drafting of 18-year-olds will not add to the Nation’s potential in military 
power as much as some suppose because of the fact that more than a few young 
men do not complete high school until nearer age 19 than 18. In the city of 
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Cleveland, according to the Cleveland Plain Dealer of January 24, the average 
high school graduation age is nearer age 19 than 18. 

3. If the draft age remains at 19, college programs can be revised to make it 
possible, by acceleration, precollege intensification and other adjustments, for 
those young men, who so desire and are qualified, to receive a good start and in 
some cases a large part of their college training before interruption for military 
Service. In consequence, many of us believe a higher number of students wil! 
return to complete their college work after military service has been finished. 
In other words, brain power and leadership so badly needed in the years ahead 
will not be lost. In what has just been said, I would like to stress that I am not 
motivated by the desire to save the celleges but by my firm conviction that, 
while all young men should serve, the service of those qualified for college will 
be more valuable to the armed services and to the Nation if such service is ren- 
dered after as much college training as possible 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF WOMANPOWER 


As to whether or not the manpower shortage is so desperate that 18-year-olds 
must be taken at this time, may I suggest that much of the manpower pressure 
for personnel in the armed services could be relieved through greater and more 
effective use of womanpower. According to United States Department of Labor 
data, in November, 1950 there were only 26,000 women in the uniformed Armed 
Forces in contrast to 275,000 as of July 1945. 

World War II experience showed that women could perform a wide variety 
of noncombat functions in three services, and, based on wartime experience, it 
does not seem unlikely that at least 10 percent, and probably more, of service 
jobs could be effectively filled by women. I am informed that an Army study 
during World War II showed that approximately 400 of the 600 military occu- 
pational specialties were suitable for women. While it may be true that, on a 
volunteer basis, womanpower would fall short of such a figure as 10 percent, 
it seems clear that, with intensified education and recruiting, the present very 
low figure of women in the services could be greatly increased, thus relieving 
the military manpower pressure by that much. Personally, I would have no 
objection to the draft of women, and believe that would be far more in the 
national interest than to induct boys who many people sincerely believe are 
too young at 18, or to cut off academic training for leadership the country will 
so badly need, in all areas, in the years ahead. It is our trained brainpower 
that will win another war—not numerical manpower. 

The emergency we face involves every one of us, and, very likely, if war 
comes many parts of the United States will be in effect a “combat area.” Based 
on recent conversations with women leaders and also on my own personal ob- 
servation in 2 years overseas in England and the Mediterranean theater of 
operations during World War II, I feel confident that in the present emergency— 
as before—many women would be eager to contribute to our national security 
by enlistment in the armed services. 

Similarly, military manpower pressure could be greatly relieved by lowering 
of the present rather high physical requirements for men entering the services 
to permit assignment to a wide variety of noncombat jobs which they would 
be fully capable of performing. 

For the reasons given, I urge your committee to weigh very carefully the 
necessity and desirability of lowering the draft age to 18—at least until the 
necessity for doing so is far clearer than has been shown and other measures, 
as suggested, have been fully explored. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wriu11AM E. STEVENSON, 
President, Oberlin College. 


Senator Jonnson. Is he going to be here? 

Mr. Muper. Mr. Chairman, he said he could not make it this after- 
noon. 

Senator Jonnson. Very well. 

I want to announce for the benefit of those who plan to appear that 
the committee will meet again tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. We 
hope to conclude with all the scheduled witnesses tomorrow morning 
and tomorrow afternoon. It is a very crowded day. Requests are 
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still coming in. We have to set a cut-off time or we will never have a 
chance to actually write up this bill. 

The chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee of the Senate, the very able and distinguished Senator from 
Colorado, Senator Edwin Johnson, has asked to appear, to be per- 
mitted to come before the committee and make a statement on re- 
lated legislation, and the chairman has agreed to hear him promptly 
at 10 o’clock. 

Therefore, I hope the members of this committee will be as diligent 
as usual and be here and show the Senator that courtesy. 

At this time the staff informs me that Mr. Wertheimer, representing 
the Young People’s General Assembly for Peace in Chicago, has a 
prepared statement. He would like to make an oral statement of 2 
or 3 minutes. Is Mr. Wertheimer in the room? He is not. I am 
sorry Mr. Wertheimer missed this opportunity, and I know the com- 
mittee feels that it is the committee’s loss. 

We will take a recess now with respect to this public hearing until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock, but I want to ask the members of 
the committee to remain for a brief executive session. 

(The committee adjourned to go into executive session, after which 
time the committee returned to open session. ) 

Senator Jounson. We have with us Dr. William McConn, president 
of Marion College. I know we will profit from your counsel. I have 
asked the members to st ay an extra few minutes to hear you. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. McCONN, PRESIDENT, MARION COL- 
LEGE, AND CHAIRMAN, ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEE, NA- 
TIONAL TEMPERANCE LEAGUE, INC. 


Mr. McConn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, my 
name is William F. McConn. I am president of Marion College, 
Marion, Ind., and chairman of the administrative committee of the 
National Temperance League, Inc., which maintains national offices in 
both Chicago and Washington, D. C., and has affiliated State leagues 
in — than 40 of the States. 

[ desire to speak briefly in a dual capacity. First, I represent a 
segment of higher education which is opposed to the principle of 
universal milita ary training. My college is a member of the Indiana 
Conference on Higher E ducation, which represents all of the colleges 
and universities of the State. Our attitude has been expressed to 
the Congress in a communication known as the Indiana Plan for the 
Maintenance of National Manpower, which was placed in the Con- 
gressional Record on Monday, January 15, 1951, by Congressman 
William G. Bray, of the Seventh Indiana District, and appears on page 
185 of the Appendix. 

Certainly our country needs manpower in sufficient numbers and 
with adequate training to meet the present national emergency. Uni- 
versal military training, however, puts upon the n: ational budget the 
expense of training thousands of young men who cannot be used 
by the armed services. Figures from selective service show that from 
30 to 50 percent of our draftees have been rejected because they were 
physically, mentally, or emotionally unfit for active duty. Our Gov- 
ernment has not been able, recently, to balance the national budget, 
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even in a peacetime economy. Our defense program will certainly 
throw it further out of balance. The training of millions of young 
men, a third of whom cannot be used by the armed services when the 
training has been completed, appears to me to be a useless expenditure 
of money by a nation whose debt is already more than 250 billions, 

Now may I speak to you as a representative of the National Tem- 
perance League, Inc. As chairman of its administrative committee, I 
may say to you that the National Temperance League realizes that 
the task of defending this country against the forces of totalitarian- 
ism is a tremendous one, and one that demands the highest efficiency 
we can produce, both individually and as a nation. 

The bill now before you proposes that young men be taken for 
training at the age of 18 years, which means that the majority of 
them will just have completed high school. We are interested in both 
the physical and moral well-being of these boys, for they will be the 
teen-agers from our homes. 

As we read the proposed amendment before us, we do not find some 
of the safeguards which are universally thrown about the teen-ager 
in civilian life. We come to ask that there be included in your pro- 
posals an amendment which would prohibit the sale of alcoholic bev- 
erages in the post exchanges and training camps. Whether mature 
men should drink alcoholic liquors is a question which is debated by 
many people, but there is unanimity of opinion clear across this coun- 
try that liquor should not be sold to minors. I think it is universally 
true in nearly ever State that alcoholic liquors, including 3.2 percent 
beer, cannot be sold to minors except in violation of law. Surely, it 
is not unreasonable to ask that in an hour when the American home is 
asked to give up its teen-age sons for the defense of their country, the 
United States Government place about these boys one of the same 
safeguards that practically every community in America has main- 
tained in civilian life. 

The present draft law is now taking single men from the 19 to 26 
age brackets, which means that a large percentage of the men in- 
ducted come from the 19- to 20-year-olds. If the draft age is low- 
ered to 18, the age levels below 21 will furnish more than half of the 
so-called enlisted men. If experience dictates that these age groups 
must be safeguarded from the effects of beverage alcohol in the free- 
doms of the home and community life, wherein is there justification 
for the removal of such protection when they are subjected to the 
rigors of armed services training ? 

When selective service forcibly takes from the home and even the 
classroom the fittest of American young manhood the United States 
Government must assume responsibility for their mental, physical, 
moral, and spiritual well being while they remain in the service. 

There are always to be found in our democratic way of life those 
selfish commercial interests which are perfectly willing to live from 
the exploitation of human life, regardless of whether it be found at 
the crossroads of the rural community, in the darkened shadows of 
urban congestion, or on the far-flung battle lines where American 
servicemen hold back the tides of world disaster. 

The National Temperance League is asking only for a continua- 
tion of the safeguards comparable to those that the average American 
community has maintained for these boys up to the present hour. 
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I am speaking to you today, gentlemen, both as a representative 
of a great voluntary social service organization and also as a father 
whose older son went through the Battle of the Bulge and across 
Germany with Patton’s army, and whose younger son is a naval 
enlistee for the present conflict. I am certain, also, that I am speak- 
ing for literally thousands of American fathers and mothers who are 
willing to give their all that the ideals of American democracy ae 
live in the world, but who desire their sons to come home, please God, 
sober, efficient individuals who one day will take up the responsibilities 
of civilian life. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Senator Jounson. We are very grateful to you for giving us your 
point of vrew and your recommendation. Are there any questions? 
Thank you very much. 

Mr. McConn. Thank you. 

Senator Jonnson. At this point we will insert in the record the 
prepared statement of Mr. Wertheimer, of the Young People’s Gen- 
eral Assembly for Peace, Chicago. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S GENERAL ASSEMBLY FOR PEACE, METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We appear here to speak as young people on a piece of legislation which affects 
most directly the youth of our Nation. We appear to oppose the proposed draft 
of 18-year-olds and the permanent conscription which is written into your bill. 
We speak in behalf of the Young People’s General Assembly for Peace, which held 
a national conference in Chicago January 5-7, 1951, attended by over 250 dele- 
gates representing 15 States. All of us, despite our most diverse viewpoints and 
backgrounds, agreed that war is not inevitable and that an armament race 
cannot lead to peace. In this we represent the thoughts and desires of the 
majority of young Americans as well as of young people throughout the world. 

We young people want to look forward to a future. This proposed legislation, 
by speeding up the armaments race, brings us ever closer to war. In this atomie 
age where “dry runs” cause earth tremors 100 miles away, war would be the 
absolute end to any future. But when we speak for peace it is not merely that 
we speak in behalf of a life which is only eating, sleeping, and breathing. We 
speak in behalf of a life which has been the hope of Americans fighting for 
democracy and equality throughout our history. 

As young people we are closer to the spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
than most. To us it is not a document reserved for 4th of July oratory. Its 
ringing declaration that “all men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, among them life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” is a 
beacon light for us. How shall these thoughts guide us in relation to your 
legislation? 

It has been stated before this committee that the 18-year-old makes the best 
soldier and that he is “cheap.” We should like to ask since when has any human 
life become cheap—and most especially, since when has the generation which is 
to provide the future of our Nation become expendable? If this be a main 
reason for advocating the passage of your bill, does this not undermine the 
traditional concept of the dignity of the individual? 

The draft is part of a general program designed to militarize our country and 
its people. The 18-year-old does not want a future in a uniform and at war. 
He want a chance to go to sehool, to live a healthy life, get married, have his 
own children and look forward to rocking his grandchildren on the front porch. 
But what is actually offered to him: a draft of everyone except the bedridden 
and the insane: military domination of our lives. We need training to gain 
productive skills. The only training offered us is one for destruction. We need 
medical care, but the appropriation for hospital construction is deemed non- 
essential and cut $4,000,000 while the appropriation for the murderous atomie 
weapons jumped more than 100 times that amount in the new budget. We need 
schooling but our educational system is under the shadow of the military, its 
science departments geared ever more completely to war planning. Even in the 
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lower grades, drill, snapping to attention, marching and countermarching are 
the means of regimenting our young people. 

This program will prevent the young people of our country from contributing 
to the development of our democratic heritage. Its effects will be most disastrous 
upon the Negro young men and women. The contribution of the Negro people 
to the building of our country has not yet been recognized. The Negro people 
are still subjected to 2nd class citizenship. As we have noted in our “Call”, 
Negro youth are called upon to serve in segregated camps. Jim Crow rules our 
schools, jobs, housing and health facilities. The majority of the 4,000,000 young 
people going to substandard schools are Negro. 

A truly democratic America needs the contributions of all of its young peo- 
ple. This requires an end to the discriminatory practices against Jewish young 
men and women, against the Mexican Americans, Japanese Americans, and all 
other minority groups. Why shouldn’t the billions scheduled for war prepara- 
tion be appropriated for schools, housing, and health? This is the way to make 
America strong. 

As young people truly concerned with the future of our country we cannot 
accept an arms race of which this legislation is part, as an answer to the inter- 
national tensions which now exist. In all of history arms races have never 
solved a problem peacefully. If we seek a peaceful and we need to find the 
peaceful means. These means are to be found in the process of negotiation. 
The world is a big enough place for many different social, economic and political 
systems to live side by side at peace. We believe that a program leading us to 
recognize and appreciate the differences among the nations of the world, is 
needed. People throughout the world want peace. This provides a firm basis 
for the transcending and settlement of differences. Our point of departure is 
the firm conviction that war is not inevitable. We refuse to be a generation 
marked for death. 

We have been raised in the traditions of the Gettysburg Address which declared 
that ours is a government “of the people, by the people, and for the people.” For 
most of us this is our first active participation in the shaping of the laws which 
will govern us. We reflect the desires and hopes of young people throughout 
America. We do not want this draft of 18-year-olds. We do not want com- 
pulsory military training and service. We do not want our future to be destroyed 
and our country turned into an armed camp. We call upon you to defeat the 
proposed bill. 


Senator Jounson. We will meet tomorrow morning at 10 o'clock, 
when we will hear our colleague, the Honorable Edward Johnson. 
Then we will hear the Honorable Tracy Voorhees; the Honorable 
Joseph Grew; the American Medical Association, with Dr. Harvey 
Stone, of Baltimore, accompanied by Dr. Stockton Kimball; Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; Dr. George Berry of Harvard, and Francis Man- 
love, who will testify on lakes: and Dr. George F. Lull, secretary 
and general manager, American Medical Association, rehabilitation 
section. 

Later we will have Mr. George Harrison, dean of science, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology ; Charles Odegaard, American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies; Michael Straight, national chairman, Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee; Dr. Lee M. Thurston, National Council 
of Chief State School Officers, accompanied by Dr. Edgar Fuller; 
Harold Russell, commander of AMVETS; Lawrence L. Gourley, legal 
counsel, American Osteopathic Association; Dr. Robert Fischelis, 
president, American Pharmaceutical Association; and Norman 
Thomas, chairman, Postwar World Council. We will have about 
13 witnesses. 

The Chair is hopeful that we can conclude the testimony late 
tomorrow afternoon. We can have a meeting on Wednesday morning 
to get the viewpoints of the various members on the preparation of 
and amendments to the bill. We will get my comments or suggestions 
you may have, so that the staff can be governed accordingly. 
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As I stated this morning, certain amendments have already been 
prepared. No doubt there will be others we will want to consider. 
I hope that by Wednesday morning the members of the committee 
will have a chance to go over the explanatory notes, together with the 
suggested amendments, and bring us their point of view. 

f that is all, we will now adjourn. I am very proud to the com- 
mittee and very thankful to all of you. 

(Whereupon, at 4: 20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a.m., Tuesday, January 30, 1951.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1951 


Unitep States SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
room 212, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson of 
Texas (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson, Chapman, Hunt, and Saltonstall. 

Also present : Senator John C. Stennis, Senator Harry P. Cain, and 
Senator Estes Kefauver, ex officio members. 

Senator CoapMan. The preparedness subcommittee will please come 
to order. 

We are about to begin the fifteenth day of hearings on the man- 
power legislation now pending before us. 

The chairman of the subcommittee—the Senator from Texas, Mr. 
Johnson—is unable to preside because of a previous 9:45 appoint- 
ment at the White House. He will, therefore, be a few minutes late 
and has requested me to proceed in his absence. He will be here in 
a few minutes, I hope. 

At the close of business yesterday it was announced that the first 
order on the agenda today would be the appearance of the Senator 
from Colorado, Mr. Edwin C. Johnson, to speak in behalf of his bill, 
5. 609, to provide for the enlistment in the Regular Army of certain 
aliens, and for other purposes. 

The subcommittee chairman has asked the Senator from Colorado to 
appear at 10:45 instead of 10 so that other members of the subeom- 
mittee, including the chairman, may be present to hear his testimony. 

The subcommittee will now proceed with the regular business, the 
first witness being the distinguished Mr. Tracy Voorhees, chairman 
of the Committee on the Present Danger, and Dr. Vannevar Bush 
of the Committee on the Present Danger. They will be followed 
by Hon. Joseph Grew, and then we will hear representatives of the 
American Medical Association, and some other witnesses. 

Mr. Voorhees and Dr. Bush, we recognize you jointly, and you may 
proceed as you wish. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. TRACY S. VOORHEES AND DR. VANNEVAR 
BUSH ON BEHALF OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE PRESENT 
DANGER 


Mr. Voorners. Mr. Chairman, the last time I had the privilege of 

‘ ari . ‘ Ap Q ‘vices C . .o wad 3 1949 

appearing before the Senate Armed Services Committee was in 1949, 

and the subject of discussion was whether I was a fit person to be 

Under Secretary of the Army. The committee exhibited great toler- 
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ance with me at that time, and I trust it may be extended to my brief 
testimony as a private citizen this morning. 

Senator CuarpMan. I am sure the committee had no reason to regret 
its action at that time. 

Senator SauronsTa... I believe it should be put the other way. We 
are sorry Mr. Voorhees is no longer there. 

Senator CHapmMan. That is very well put, Senator Saltonstall. 

Mr. Vooruees. I should like first to express my personal apprecia- 
tion and that of Dr. Bush and the other members of the Committee 
on the Present Danger for the opportunity to present to your com- 
mittee our views on this momentous question. 

I do not pose personally as an expert on this subject. But today I 
represent and speak for a committee—of which I am a member— 
which does include persons possessing high qualifications to deal with 
this problem and ot have given it much study. I would like to give 
you first the names of the 33 members of this committee. They are: 
Gen. Julius Ochs Adler, who appeared before you yesterday; Dr. 
Raymond B, Allen of the University of Washington; Frank Altschul 
of New York; William Douglas Arant of Birmingham; Dr. James 
Phinney Baxter III, president of Williams; Laird Bell, chairman 
of the board of the University of Chicago; Lewis H. Brown, chairman 
of the board of Johns Manville; Harry A. Bullis of Minneapolis, 
chairman of the board of General Mills; Dr. Vannevar Bush, who is 
here with me; former Under Secretary W. L. Clayton; Dr. James 
B. Conant of Harvard; Gen. Robert Cutler of Boston; R. Ammi Cut- 
ter; Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president of Princeton; Dr. Charles Dol- 
lard, president of the Carnegie Corp. of New York; Gen. William 
J. Donovan; Truman K. Gibson, Jr., of Chicago; Meta Glass; Gen. 
Edward 8S. Greenbaum ; Monte M. Lemann of New Orleans; William 
L. Marbury of Baltimore; Dr. William C. Menninger of Topeka, 
Kans.; Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, resident of the University of 
Missouri; John Lord O’Brian; former Secretary Robert P. Patterson ; 
former Assistant Secretary of War Howard C. Petersen; Stanley 
Resor of New York; Theodore W. Schultz of the University of Chi- 
cago; Robert E. Sherwood; Dr. Robert G. Sproul, president of the 
University of California; Dr. Robert L. Stearns, president of the 
University of Colorado; Dr. Henry M. Wriston of Brown University ; 
ond myself. 

The Committee on the Present Danger is a spontaneously organized 
and entirely nonpartisan citizens group which has no selfish ends to 
serve. None of its members receives any compensation or benefit 
from it. Because we believe eur country to be in grave danger, the 
basic purpose of the committee is to further an adequate defense for 
the United States. This the committee is deeply convinced must be 
provided through joint action with the free world, particularly West- 
ern Europe. 

The first key step in the free world’s defense is a strong America. 
To that end, equitable and enduring military manpower legislation is 
a first essential. 

The fighting men called to the services under this legislation must 
have the best of modern weapons which the superior ingenuity our 
scientists possess can devise, and which our incomparable industrial 
plant can produce. But the best weapons are of no avail without 
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men—highly trained men—to use them. To provide such training 
for all and the force in being which the present danger makes manda- 
tory, our committee endorses the bill (S. 1) which is before you for 
consideration. 

Since three of the members of our committee—President Dodds of 
Princeton University, President Baxter of Williams College, and Gen. 
Julius Ochs Adler, vice president and general manager of the New 
York Times—have already appeared before you in other connec- 
tions and have given in detail their reasons for supporting the bill, 
the committee now presents only the following very brief statement: 

The Committee on the Present Danger endorses the bill because we 
believe that it provides a flexible, democratic, and equitable means 
of meeting our Nation’s requirements for military manpower. Clear- 
ly the hour is at hand when our country must mobilize its men and 
resources on a scale large enough to meet the peril it faces. We are 
convinced that the time has come for a new concept that universal 
military service in defense of our freedom is a privilege and an obli- 
gation of our young men. To make this possible with the least inter- 
ference with education, with business, with professional careers, and 
with family life, this service should begin at the age of 18 or at the end 
of the high school year after reaching 18. The 27 months of service 
and training authorized in the bill—after deduction for customary 
terminal leave—in reality means about 25 months of total actual mili- 
tary service. As such it need represent for students a break of only 
two academic years. The calling up by age groups and the extension 
of the draft age to 18-year-olds seem to us essential. 

We support the bill because it is a real universal military service 
bill and not merely an extension of the Selective Service Act to include 
18-year-olds. The power given the President to call up men by age 
group is the distinguishing feature. When this call goes out, the 
draft boards will make no deferments for this age group on grounds 
of occupation or dependencies. When the program becomes fully 
operative, the services could count on at least 700,000 to 750,000 men 
from each age group under present physical standards, and another 
100,000 for limited service by lowering present physical and mental 
standards for induction, 

In addition to providing a force in being, the continual flow into the 
Armed Forces of those who reach 18 and their release after about 2 
years will provide over the years a pool of trained manpower. We 
believe this to be imperative. The danger of all-out war is so serious 
that all our young men must have military training for their own pro- 
tection as well as for the protection of their country. 

In our view, the necessary supplement to our present atomic lead- 
ership—both as a deterrent to a major aggression and as a defense if 
war should come—is an allied force in being strong enough to furnish 
effective resistance to military aggression. That force does not now 
exist. To meet the need, it must be promptly built. The next im- 
portant step for our country to take to accomplish this end is, in the 
opinion of our committee, the ee passage by the Congress of the 
United States of the bill before it. That ends the formal statement of 
the committee. 

Because I believe it may represent a new viewpoint and an important 
one, I should like also to present a brief statement prepared for sub- 
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mission to you by Dr. William C. Menninger, of Topeka, Kans., a mem- 
ber of our committee. Dr. Menninger speaks as a psychiatrist whose 
primary concern is with mental health of the boys themselves. He 
was chief psychiatrist of the Army in World War II, and as you 
know isa sereguenes authority—one of the most eminent authorities— 
in his field. r. Menninger states: 

On the basis that we must have a strong military force, and from the point 
of view of the mental health of our young men, a program of universal military 
service and training is a far more practical method than our present system of 
selective service. The present system engenders hostility in the man who is 
selected because he must carry an unfair share of the burden. It stigmatizes 
the man who is rejected because, even though he may wish to serve, he is given 
no opportunity. Because it is selective, it tends to stimulate men to seek 
deferment on whatever grounds they may be able to plead. 

With our present system a man of draft-eligible age lives in uncertainty from 
mail to mail. The result is great unrest in our youth of this age, not only in 
colleges but in industry and business. This insecurity tends to create an attitude 
of apathy toward current activities and indifference toward the future. 

Through universal military service and training all the youth of this age would 
share the load equitably. There should be no “rejections”; even those with 
severe disabilities should be classified as “deferments.” 

Because there is a natural break in the life program of the youth as he 
finishes high school, it would seem practical that this training and service 
should begin at the age of 18 or following the high schoo] year after reaching 18, 
While any individual may continue to gain experience and new knowledge with 
age, it is an accepted fact that in intellectual growth the individual is essentially 
mature at 18. Providing that the military services are capable of supplying 
the essential leadership, there is no evidence to assume that the 18-year-olds 
will have any greater adjustment problem than young men of 19 or 20. Many 
other factors are far more important in determining the individual’s ability to 
adjust than is the chronological age. 

A system which begins at a definite time (age), which distributes equally the 
responsibility and privileges among all youth, and which runs for a definite 
length of service, is far superior, from the mental health point of view, to our 
present indefinite and discriminatory system under the selective service law. 

I had planned to present a brief statement prepared by Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, who is a member of the Committee on the Present Danger, for 
submission to your committee today because Dr. Bush had expected 
to be absent from the city. However, as you can see, I am glad to say 
that Dr. Bush has been able to change his plans, and is here to give 
you in person his reasons for supporting the bill. 

Dr. Bush expected to be out of town today, but rearranged his 
schedule in order to be able to appear before the committee to present 
a very brief statement of his own. 

Senator Cuapman. The committee is certainly glad Dr. Bush was 
able to be here in person. We are always glad to have the benefit of 
his knowledge and wisdom. 

Dr. Busu. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I have a very 
brief statement indeed. 

As we today face dire peril in this democracy, we have two strong 
guiding principles: First, that there should be equality of sacrifice; 
that there should be no exceptions to the duty to serve on account of 
financial circumstances or anything else; second, that to mobilize our 
Nation’s full power all individuals should be used in those posts in 
which they can best contribute to the defense of their country. ‘These 
principles are not independent, they are overlapping; and we have 
to use them simultaneously. 
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We have to include the second for we need not only trained men but 
also the most modern of weapons. We must not meet hordes with 
hordes. Nor can we thus prevail. Moreover, we may be—we prob- 
ably are—in for a long pull in which we will need to maintain su- 
periority in the quality of weapons perhaps for a generation. ‘This 
means we need both a reservoir of trained men and a continuing 
advance on every scientific and technical front. 

To me there seems to be one answer only to this quandary, one 
way only to apply the two principles fairly and effectively. First, 
we should call all young men at 18 without exception, adjusting 
standards to defer only those who cannot be used somewhere in the 
widely varied efforts of the Military Establishment. Second, once 
the system is in full operation the process of choice of men to receive 
advanced training to become officers or to develop new weapons, to 
maintain our public health, or to perform other professional duties 
should be on a secure basis of fair competition. ‘There will be ad- 
justments needed in a transition period for it would be absurd to de- 
nude our laboratories just when we need them most, and it would be 
shortsighted to deny to industry the engineers it must have to build 
new weapons in adequate quantities in the next year or two. 

But when the system is in full operation every youth on reaching 18 
should expect to go into the service of his country with his subsequent 
advancement and the nature of his assignments during the entire age 
period until he emerges from the Reserves and goes his own way de- 
termined by competitive tests and the judgment of fair men, It seems 
to me that the bill before you, if wisely administered, can accomplish 
just that. 

Thank you. 

Senator Cuarpman. We appreciate very much these splendid and 
impressive statements of Mr. Voorhees and Dr. Bush and Dr. 
Menninger. 

Senator Saltonstall ¢ 

Senator SarronsraLL. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this one question 
of either Dr. Bush or Mr. Voorhees or both. One of the great prob- 
lems before the committee is to determine whether nonveteran hus- 
bands should be placed in a category ahead of the 18-year-olders in 
building up our present strength or whether the 18-year-olders should 
come first. What is your opinion 4 

Senator CuapMan. May I ask Senator Saltonstall to amend his 
question by putting on a third alternative—that there be no separation 
of the two, that all be considered and drawn from one pool. 

Senator Savronsrauu. I accept the chairman’s amendment. 

Mr. Vooruers. Dr. Bush asks that I attempt to answer the ques- 
tion. 

Of course, as to this I cannot speak for the committee because the 
committee as a group has not considered that particular subject, 
except that the general plan of the bill, which it has endorsed, I 
believe would take the 18-year-olds first. 

I personally feel that it is not going to make a very great deal 
of difference, except a little bit in the timing, because I think you 
are going to have to take them both. If the need here is going to be 
so great, you cannot have an Army completely of 18-year-olds, you are 
going to have to phase this in gradually, quite obviously; and I be- 
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lieve that you are going to have to take both of them over the next 
a le of years in order to meet the need. 

Now if it were my preference in the matter, speaking merely as a 
citizen—my children are older than this now, so perhaps I do not 
have a direct personal concern—I would favor taking the 18-year-olds 
before the others. I was impressed by some statistics that I am not 
in a position to give officially here because I did not know I was to 
be asked about this, but in a study which was made in England of 
young soldiers who were married, who were separated from their 
wives, separation of a year resulted in approximately, I believe, 25 
percent divorce rate. 

Now, some of those people, the marriages would have broken up, of 
course, anyway. However, it is a very hard thing. It seems to me 
it is easier and there are less dislocations in taking the 18-year-olds, 
and frankly Iam very much impressed by Dr. Menninger’s statement 
that the mental health of the boys themselves is better. 

Senator Sauronsratn. May I ask one more question. I know we 
have a long line of witnesses. 

We are going to hear very shortly Senator Johnson of Colorado on 
building up our Army or our defenses with men from other coun- 
tries. Now certainly, using your name, the Committee on the Present 
Danger, that is a vital concern, or vital interest rather than concern, 
to people like yourself. How do you feel about us building up our 
strength in other countries, we will say, by enlisting men of other 
nations in our Armed Forces? 

Mr. Vooruees. Here again, Senator Saltonstall, it is a matter that 
I cannot speak for the committee officially because that has not been 
considered. It isa subjet we are going to consider. 

My personal feeling about that—and I have done a certain amount 
of elk on it, not profound work, but I have given some study to it— 
is very strongly that we ought to do it. If we permitted the armed 
services to take in foreign nationals from acceptable countries, selected 

arefully, at a nominal rate of compensation and with a promise of 
citizenship after 3 years of service, we could greatly augment the 
strength of our forces with very fine men. 

Now we did it in an emer gency in Korea. There were 35,000 Ko- 
reans that were taken. It is more difficult to take Koreans into the 
American Army, I should think, and get them to work and fight along 
with American boys on account of racial differences and everything 
than it would be in the case of Europeans. 

There is another factor in this which impresses me very greatly. 
This is a different kind of an Army that there has got to ‘be, so far 
as the Army in Europe is concerned, from the Army we had in World 
War II. There we created an Army for the purpose of throwing it 
at the enemy as soon as it was ready. Now you have got to create an 
Army which will continue, we hope, year after year, in order to pro- 
vide a force in being to deter aggression and to keep the balance of 
power—rather, through the balance of power to keep the peace. 

All of us who have had anything to do with the occupation know— 
and I did have something to do with it as Under Secretary and as 
Assistant Secretary and previously as Food Administrator for the 
occupied areas—we all know there are terrific political and social dis- 
locations, not only here but in other countries, by having American 
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soldiers present in those countries over a long period. These soldiers 
may very well have to be in France and other countries as well as 
Germany under this joint command, et cetera, which is planned. 

You diminish those social and political dislocations very, very 
greatly if you would have foreign nationals from the countries them- 
selves, the European countries themselves, in there. 

Furthermore, I believe we could greatly strengthen the hard core 
of American troops we believe are going to have to be there if we 
are going to create—speaking primarily of Europe—if we are going 
to create a joint defense of the free world as the committee believes 
necessary. You can do it much better and much more quickly if you 
did that and still maintained the productive and the scientific power 
of America. 

I want to make clear I am speaking only for myself. 

Senator CuarmMan. Thank you, Mr. Voorhees. 

Senator Hunt, have you any questions? 

Senator Hunt. I would like to apologize for leaving during your 
testimony. It was a call I had to take. 

Senator CuapmMan. We are delighted to welcome the return of 
Senator Cain and know he has recovered fully his usual robust health. 
Have you any questions? 

Senator Can. I have one. 

Your committee appears to be strongly in support of 27 months of 

‘aining as recommended by the bill; is that right ? 

Mr. Voornes. Training and service. 

Senator Carn. Can you, sir, give me the average length of service 
which is now being followed by our allies in Western Europe? 

Mr. Voornuers. Well, it is considerably shorter than that. I can get 
the figures for you, but I do not know it now. I would hope that 
under the good influences we trust they will soon be coming under 
with General Ike that it may be considerably longer. 

Senator Carn. I know the answer to that question, but the question 
I had in mind is: Do you know of any positive steps which are being 
taken to have our allies in Western Europe, with whom we are most 
closely associated, synchronize or harmonize with the 27 months as 
represents our best thinking as of this minute ? 

Mr. Voorrres. I hope that the leadership of the United States 
would result in positive steps being taken to have them do the same 
thing, and I believe very strongly that it should be done. I would not 
be in a position to know exactly what is being done, because, of course, 
it isentirely out of the field of my recent activities. 

Senator Carn. Your hopes, sir, lie with mine and those of most 
Americans, that on the return of General Eisenhower, he will give 
hope in many of these directions. Thank you, sir. 

Senator CuapMan. Any further questions? Before concluding the 
testimony of these distinguished witnesses representing a committee 
of very eminent Americans, I would like to avail myself of the 
opportunity to ask Dr. Bush what he thinks of this proposal to set 
aside 75,000 men for the pursuit of scientific studies as proposed in 
this bill. 

Dr. Busu. I think we have to separate our thinking into two 
periods on this: One, after the bill is in full operation, after we have 
selective service meeting our needs, and universal service meeting 
our needs; and second, a transition period. 
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Now, when the system is in full operation, I would say certainly 
that all youngsters at 18 should go to camp, go into unifor m, and 
have their 4 months’ or 6 months? training, or whatever it is, pre- 
sumably 4 months as the bill stands; after which a reasonable number 
would be selected for further training, either in ROTC or in scientific 
channels, by competitive examination and the judgment of competent 
boards. 

We may have to depart from that in the transition period and send 
some men directly for advanced training. Personally, I regret that 
very much. I wish we did not have to do it, because ‘T would like to 
see us get in this country where there would be no exceptions to the 
youngster going to camp and where there would be no exception to 
his choice for special training being in competition with his fellows. 
But in the transition period, in order to keep a proper flow of scien- 
tific and technical men, I feel we have to compromise and send some 
men directly without camp training for that purpose. 

Now what the exact number is, Mr. Chairman, I am not sure. I 
feel sure—I think 75,000 certainly covers it. I hope personally that it 
is less than that. 

Senator Hunt. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the doctor two questions? 

Senator ee MAN. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunv. First, should these 75,000 selectees who are picked 
to go to schhobh-ctdveula they continue as enrollees or draftees or 
selectees of the service and report for their education in uniform? 
That is the first question. 

The second question is this: Should it be paid for by the Federal 
Government ¢ 

Dr. Busu. We are not talking about ROTC, I judge. 

Senator Hunt. No. 

Dr. Busu. We are talking about men that are sent for further 
scientific training. 

Senator Hunt. Yes. 

Dr. Busu. In the transition period my personal opinion is that 
we should not attempt to put these fellows in uniform or that we 
should give any Federal subsidy for their education, because I believe 
that it the transition period it can be done by the colleges themselves, 
so that we can be sure that any youngster who is selected will not be 
barred from going to college on account of financial considerations. 

If experience proved there was any bar of that sort, then I would 
say yes, he ought to be paid, but I think that the scholarship funds of 
the colleges will take care of the number of students that will be thus 
sent. 

However, in the transition period again those men should be 
selected by competitive examination only. After the program is in 
full operation and the men are going from camp to sollean then per- 
sonally I believe that it is better that they go in uniform and on 
regular pay and on a regular assignment, and as a corollary to that 
that they be in a position where they can be called back instantly 
at any time. 

Senator Hunt. I am glad to have your thinking on that, Doctor, 
but I think I have to disagree with you about ail the boys selected 
being able to go to school. There is not one boy out of 10 able to 
take a medical-or dental education today; so it is not going to allow 
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the pov boy, who may be selected but cannot go because he has not 
the finances. 

Dr. Busu. I was talking—perhaps I confused your question—I 
was talking about the chaps that are selected, age 18, to be sent for 
their first year in college, not the chaps at present in college. That is 
different. 

As far as these young chaps of 18 going in, there is a point there 
I think is very important. The enrollment in the colleges is going 
to be very much less next fall, whatever is done. It is going to be 
very much less. The colleges are going to be very anxious to have 
students. 

There are a large number of private funds for scholarships, under- 
graduate scholarships. These boys will be picked chaps, picked by 
competitive examination; so they will practically all be of the caliber 
which would qualify for a scholarship. I think we will find that 
the colleges will make a very large fraction of their scholarship funds 
available for these chaps. 

I sat with the Thomas committee, I was a member of it, and I 
agree with these reports. We struggled with this matter for several 
days. We felt that what ought to be done is this: 

Our judgment around the table, mine at least, was that this matter 
would take care of itself by private scholarship funds and we would 
not find any youngster selected that would be barred for that reason, 
but we believe the matter should be watched very closely. 

I believe if it does prove that there are youngsters who are thus 
selected who do not have the funds to go to college, they ought im- 
mediately to have Federal scholarships ‘for the purpose. 

Now we have the machinery for that fortunately in the new Science 
Foundation, and I think they could jump into that breach and take 

care of it if necessary with very minor secondary authorization under 
an appropriation from you gentlemen. 

Senator Hunt. Do you think we should write something into the 
bill to see that is taken care of ? 

Dr. Busu. I do not personally think it is necessary. If I were 
in your place, I would be inclined to write into the report on the bill 
what the intent is, and ] believe it will take care of itself privately 
but I believe the Government’s intent should be if it is not taken care 
of privately, if it definitely proves that youngsters who are selected 
are barred from college because they cannot get the scholarships pri- 
vately, then steps should be taken, I think myself they should be 
taken by the Science Foundation, which was set up with the authority 
to give scholarships and fellowships in the field of science. 

Senator CHapman. Dr. Bush, on that question of uniforms, you 
will notice that it is provided in the draft of the bill we are now con- 
sidering that this training shall come upon the completion of their 
initial period of basic training. 

Dr. Busn, Yes. 

Senator CHapMan. In the Armed Forces. 

Dr. Busu. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuapmMan. Then for the present you would take them out 
of uniform at the conclusion of that basic training period ¢ 

Dr. Busu. I think in the transition period you will probably have 
to provide so that some youngsters will go directly to college without 
getting the 4 months, which TI much regret, I wish they could all get 
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it. As soon as the system is working well, when they all have their 
4 months’ training, they will all have been in uniform, and I personally 
would keep them there. 

Senator CHapman. Any further questions? 

Senator Savronstatn. You stimulated one more question in my 
mind. We have had considerable testimony that 75,000 deferments 
is not enough and that the minimum should be 75,000 for the scientific 
purposes and possibly the maximum should be increased upward, we 
will say, 150,000. What is your opinion on that ? 

Dr. Busu. Why, Senator, I sat for several days with the Thomas 
committee and we discussed this thing. I emerged from it, I think, 
about as thoroughly confused as I ever have been in my life. I do 
not know. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Even a man like you gets confused ? 

Dr. Busn. Right-o, I admit it fully. When it comes down to that 
figure, lamstuck. I think the only thing to do is be sure it is enough 
and be sure that administratively it is used with restraint. 

Senator CuapmMan. Thank you very much, Dr. Bush. 

Senator Srennis. Just one question. 

Senator CHapMAN. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. I am very much impressed with the doctor’s 
statement. Now, pursuing this scholarship matter one step further, 
did you get any actual figures as to the number of scientific scholar- 
ships that will be available for this purpose ? 

I have the idea that a great many of these scholarships are in the 
liberal arts field and the academic type. 

Dr. Busu. This was in the Thomas committee, and we were work- 
ing on such short headway that we admittedly had to work with in- 
complete data, and we did with this one. But we had around the 
table men from a number of colleges, who stated their situation. 
There was Warner from Carnegie Tech, and DuBridge from Cali- 
fornia Institute, and I could state the situation as it obtains in one 
institution. We got our judgment from just that sort of thing. 

Now I do no think the committee itself is unanimous on that. I 
gave my personal opinion. My personal opinion is that the scholar- 
ship funds, the private scholarship funds, will be shifted into the 
freshman year and take care of it. 

Senator Srennis. They will be concentrated in a few colleges, will 
they not? 

Dr. Busn. No, I do not think so. 

Senator Srennis. A pretty good spread ? 

Dr. Busu. A pretty good spread. 

Senator STenNNIs. You wound up your statement by saying if this 
bill is administered properly. Do you have any suggestions as to 
what we could write into the bill as to administration? I thought 
you might have something in mind on that. 

Dr. Busu. I have one thing in mind, and I would like to put it in 
the record. It may not be part of the bill. I think we made a mistake 
during the past war on this whole business in one regard, and it was 
very serious. 

Being in the position where I was trying to get weapons out on 
time and new ones where it was hard to keep the laboratories going, 
I was very much impressed with it. I think we made the mistake 
that we did not separate carefully policy making and administration 
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in our selective service. I think we put into the hands of the same 
individual both the job of making policy and the job of carrying it 
out. I think that is always a mistake. Under this bill I think the 
situation looks to me much better. Under the Thomas report it looks 
to me much better, if that becomes a part of the administraive 
machinery, as I hope it will. 

Take in the case of whether youngsters shall be sent back to college 
for a scientific and technical training, and if so, in what numbers. I 
do not believe that a thing of that sort can be judged by local boards. 
I do not believe it can be judged adequately by an executive who is 
carrying out all of the intricate machinery of selective service as 
an executive job. I think that thing has got to be judged by a repre- 
sentative board of citizens that represents military needs, industrial 
needs, scientific needs, and so forth. 

I think we are going to be much better off this way. That is the 
principal point I would make. Let’s separate the executive function 
and the function of judgment. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Thank you very much, Dr. Bush and 
Mr. Voorhees. 

Senator SatronstauL. May I just ask unanimous consent to put in 
the record at this point a letter and a resolution from the American 
Association of University Women, signed by Constance Warren, with 
relation to the subject of this bill that is before us. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. The documents referred to will be 
incorporated in the record at this point. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows:) 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, 
Washington, D. C., January 26, 1951. 
The Honorable L. SALTONSTALL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The National Committee on Education of the American Association 
of University Women is distressed to observe that in the preparation for defense 
of our country, little consideration has been given to the need of our children 
and adolescents for adequate school buildings and proper equipment. 

We completely agree that the essential matériel needs for the defense of our 
country must have the first call upon our resources, but we ask simultaneous con- 
sideration of the needs of educational construction, repair, and equipment, and 
that the second priority be placed upon these needs. 

We agree with General Hisenhower that “to neglect our school system” in this 
crisis “would be a crime against the future.” 

Our association has worked valiantly, in war and in peace, to strengthen the 
educational level of our country. We have made special efforts to see that our 
teaching force has been expanded and that it is adequately trained, for good 
teachers are the keys to our children’s and our country’s future well-being. We 
are still far from reaching this goal in our country. We cannot now stand 
inarticulately by and see the second essential to that same program, buildings, 
and equipment, pushed out of its proper place in the Nation’s planning. Prior to 
and during World War II this Nation allowed our school-building program to 
fall far behind schedule, and public-school-housing facilities are deplorably 
inadequate to serve the needs of the tidal wave of young children, needs which 
at present are overtaxing existing facilities and in short, overwhelming us. 

The increased demands for courageous and informed leadership which our 
democracy will make on its future citizens can only be met if Americans are 
thoroughly educated to their fullest capacity. 

As the needs of our educational system are not generally understood, we suggest 
that the advice of informed representatives from education be included in the 
deliberations of such bodies as the NPA. 

In order to assure the proper consideration of essential values, our National 
Committee on Education of the American Association of University Women at its 
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last meeting passed the attached resolution, which I, as chairman of that com- 
mittee, was instructed to bring to the attention of the proper authorities. 
Very truly yours, 
CONSTANCE WARREN, 
President Emeritus, Sarah Lawrence College, and Chairman, AAUW 
National Education Committee. 


PoLicy RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, NOVEMBER 
17, 1950 


Any program of mobilization and defense should regard democratic education 
as of primary importance. To maintain and improve the quality of our schools 
is as essential to national defense as military strength. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. The next witness is the Honorable 
Joseph Grew, former Ambassador to Japan. Mr. Grew, will you come 
forward? 

Mr. Grew. Shall I make a preliminary statement ? 

Senator JoHNnson of Texas, You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH C. GREW 


Mr. Grew. Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate this opportunity 
to testify before this committee on a subject which I consider of prime 
importance in our national interests, namely, the adoption of universal 
military service and training. 

I testified before the Select Committee on Postwar Military Policy 
of the House of tee in support of universal military 
training on June 4, 1945, my testimony having been recorded on 
pages 1 to 5, ine sJusive, of the printed report of the he: arings. 

I later testified on the same subject before the Committee on Armed 
Services of the Senate on March 23, 1948, that testimony having been 
recorded on pages 125 to 137, inclusive, of the printed report of those 
hearings. 

In view of that recorded former testimony I shall make my remarks 
today very brief. I wish to say that I not only still stand today by 
every word of that testimony, but in the light of the world situation 
which now confronts us, I believe that universal military service and 
training are today of far more ur gency even than they were then. 
If universal military training had been adopted in those earlier days 
our country could face the present situation and the potential future 
with far greater equanimity than we now can do. For we would 
have had a strong reserve of trained men ready for any emergency, 
just as they w ould have been re: udy to meet the emergency in Korea. 
In the interests of our national security we simply cannot afford 
further to delay this essential legislation. 

Let us remember that the only language understood today by our 
chief potential enemy is the language of strength and power. Let 
us remember, too, that strength and power are the best, indeed , perhaps 
the only insurance against war. The more effective our preparedness 
the less the chance of another world war being loosed upon us. This 
is a profoundly sad statement because our country, having no aggres- 
sive designs against any power or territory on earth, has alws avs sought 
limitation of armaments. We would seek it tod: ay if we could disarm 
with safety. This we cannot now do, and those who know their history 
will subscribe to the soundness of these assertions. I speak from 
fairly intimate experience, because I lived in Berlin for nearly 10 
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years up to the outbreak of the First World War, and in Japan for 
10 years up to the outbreak of our war with Japan. It seems to me 
to be a reasonable hypothesis that if Great Britain had been adequately 
prepared in 1914, the First World War would never have occurred. 
Similarly, if we had been adequately prepared in 1941, it is highly 
unlikely that Japan would have attacked us. Adequate preparedness 
by the democracies might well have averted both World Wars. Ade- 
quate preparedness today may well avert a third world war. 

Preparedness of course encompasses many fields. Economic, finan- 
cial, social, political, moral, and spiritual preparedness are all essen- 
tial factors. But all of these factors are adjuncts to the most impor- 
tant factor of all, military preparedness, and in military preparedness, 
all may depend upon our ability to place trained men with adequate 
weapons in strategic positions without delay. To throw inadequately 
trained men into combat is suicidal, Casualties among inadequately 
trained men are prohibitive. 

I have carefully read General Marshall's letter of January 17, 1951, 
to Senator Lyndon B. Johnson, chairman of the Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee. I agree with that presentation by the 
Secretary of Defense, especially its closing paragraph: 

We feel that it (the proposed legislation) represents the practical way to 
put into effect an enduring program for the protection of our country and the 
defeat of aggression—a plan that is geared both to our immediate and long-term 
problem and that can be sustained with minimum strain on our human and 
industrial resources. Its adoption will be a major contribution to the strengthen- 
ing of the country and the attainment of stability and peace in the world. 

I believe that the most important passage in this bill (S. 1) is the 
paragraph on page 2 that— 

The Congress declares “that adequate preparedness will prevent wars against 
this country and the needless sacrifice of humanlife * * *.” 

Let us remember too George Washington’s words in his address to 
the Congress on January 8, 1790: 

To be prepared for war is one of the most effectual ways of preserving peace. 

Mr. Chairman, we need universal military service and training both 
as a deterrent to others and as a shield for ourselves. In the light 
of my own experience of 41 years in the Foreign Service of the United 
States I earnestly recommend the passage of this legislation. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambas- 
sador. The committee is indebted to you for your coming here and 
giving us your recommendations which come from a wealth of experi- 
ence in high public office and service that the nation is all proud of. 

Are there any questions? Senator Chapman / 

Senator CuapMan. No questions. 

Senator Jomnson of Texas: Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator Satronsra.ti. No questions. 

Senator Jomnson of Texas. Thank you very much, Mr. Ambassador. 

The committee is delighted to welcome our friend and colleague, the 
very able Senator from Colorado, Senator Edwin C. Johnson. Sena- 
tor Johnson has pending a bill, S. 609, to provide for the enlistment 
in the Regular Army of certain aliens and for other purposes. 

If my memory serves me correctly, we now have a statute, generally 
referred to as the Lodge bill, which allows enlistments of 2,500 aliens 
in the Regular Army. The Lodge bill originated in the Senate and 
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as it passed the Senate would have authorized 25,000 alien enlistments, 
This number was reduced by a House amendment agreed to in con- 
ference to 2,500. 

In addition to S. 609 there are two comparable bills, S. 239, intro- 
duced by Senator Lodge, and six other Senators, which would increase 
the 2,500 figure to 25,000; and S. 238, also introduced by Mr. Lodge 
and six other Senators, which would authorize the formation of a 
volunteer Freedom Corps of 250,000 aliens. 

The Chair will ask the Senator from Colorado, Mr. Johnson, to 
proceed in his own way to discuss whatever aspects of his bill he wishes 
to have the subcommittee consider before it evolves a program to 
recommend to the Senate. 

Senator Johnson, again I want to say that we welcome you and we 
are delighted to have you with us. 

(S. 609 is as follows:) 


[S. 609, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the enlistment in the Regular Army of certain aliens, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the Secretary of the Army is au 
thorized until June 30, 1955, to accept original enlistments and reeniistments in 
the Regular Army, for periods of not less than five years, of not more than one 
Inillion qualified male aliens who are nationals of East or West Germany, Po 
land, or Czechoslovakia and who are not less than eighteen, or more than thirty 
five, years of age at the time of their original enlistments. No person shall be 
enlisted or reenlisted pursuant to this section until it has been determined after 
careful investigation that such person will render loyal service to the United 
States and will not constitute a questionable risk from the standpoint of the 
national security of the United States and its Armed Forces. 

(b) Persons enlisted in the Regular Army pursuant to this section— 

(1) shall receive, while so serving, the pay and allowances provided by 
law for other enlisted members of the Regular Army, except that they sha! 
not be entitled to receive the additional pay provided by section 206 of the 
Career Compensation Act of 1949 (Public Law 351, HKighty-first Congress) 
for persons on duty in any place beyond the continental limits of the United 
States or in Alaska; and 

(2) shall not by reason of such service become eligible for retirement 
under any provision of law, to receive any benefit under any of the laws 
administered by the Veterans’ Administration, or to qualify for any other 
benefit provided by law for citizens of the United States on account of their 
performance of service in the Army of the United States. 

(c) The Secretary of the Army is authorized to prescribe such regulations, 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this section, as he shall deem neces- 
sary to carry its provisions into effect. 

Sec. 2. (a) No provision of law prohibiting the payment of any person 
not a citizen of the United States shall apply to any person enlisted in the 
Regular Army pursuant to this Act, or to any dependent or beneficiary of an) 
such person with respect to any payment to which such dependent or bene- 
ficiary may become entitled by reason of the service of such enlisted person. 

(b) That portion of section 2 of the Act approved August 1, 1894 (28 Stat. 
216, as amended; 10 U. 8S. C. 625), which reads “; and in time of peace no 
person (except an Indian) who is not a citizen of the United States.or 
who has not made legal declaration of his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, shall be enlisted for the first enlistment in the Army” is 
eeieg 4 suspended until June 30, 1955, with respect to enlistments made under 
this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) Each person who has completed five years of satisfactory service 
under an enlistment contracted pursuant to this Act and who has been honorably 
discharged from such enlistment, and the wife and each unmarried minor child 
of such person shall— 
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(1) upon his application made therefor within one year after the termina- 
tion of his service under such enlistment, be eligible for admission into the 
United States for permanent residence; and 

(2) may be naturalized as citizens of the United States upon compliance 
with the requirements therefor prescribed by law. 

(b) The Secretary of State, the Attorney General, and the Secretary of the 
Army shall, after consultation promulgate jointly or severally such regulations 
as they may deem necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this section. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Senator Jonnson of Colorado. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee. I appreciate the courtesy with 
which you have received me and the patience and consideration which 
I know you are going to give to my thoughts and words. One not 
experienced in facing the heart- breaking decision which you men on 
this committee face might not understand, but gentlemen, I spent 10 
years on this committee and assisted in drafting the Selective Service 
Act with which we raised the manpower to fight World War II, and 
I know the sleepless nights which accompanied that ordeal. 

We wrote that Selective Service Act in this committee six times 
before we finally were able to agree upon a measure that would get 
the job done. 

I paalioe the flintlike resolution required to send beardless boys to 
their death and to expose them to the hellholes of iniquity which 
area part of foreign military ser vice. 

fighteen-year- -old youths f face death without complaint and with- 
out a murmur. They do not cringe or look back when ordered into 
deadly battle. General Marshall is right. They die easy, they make 
the ideal soldier. 

But the men who pass sentence on them in the gaiety and fullness 
of their bubbling youth have no easy task. You men must have hearts 
of steel and a toughness of soul which the Spartan women exhibited 
when they tossed their frail offspring over the cliff. 

Gentlemen, you have my deep sympathy and commiseration in the 
cold and deliberate decisions which fate has recreed to you to make. 
You have sat here day after day and you have heard Anna Rosen- 
berg count up and run over the thousands of men in this bracket and 
in that category as impassionately as one would enumerate the trees in 
the forest. Your heads must be swimming with figures. 

But this is more than a mathematical calculation. You are dealing 
here with America’s most precious asset, with civilization’s greatest 
hope. You are dealing here with the lives and the fortunes “of pre- 
cious youth. War with honor is not always inevitable, but more times 
than not it is the direct result of the bankruptey of statesmanship. 
When it comes upon us like a thief in the night, we must not be 
stricken with panic. We must remain cool and collected. We must 
weigh carefully every move we make. 

War is a mighty serious business. It is full of opportunities to 
make bad mistakes, and it has many delicate manpower problems, as 
this committee well knows, 

Which shall it be? Young fathers or unattached youths? It is 
not alone your duty, it is your fervent desire, to explore fully every 
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alternative inherent in this troublesome dilemma of selecting the men 
for sacrifice. It is in this spirit I am here today. 

I think I have found the answer which will make it unnecessary 
to draft either the 18-year-olds or the young fathers with their very 
grave responsibilities. I appreciate the opportunity of presenting 
my plan to you. 

‘T call your attention to S. 609, which I had the honor to introduce on 
January 22, and which has been referred to this committee. This bill 
is pertinent to the pending measure, and I believe it should be in- 
corporated into it as one of its most vital provisions. 

As you may know, Senate bill 609 provides for a foreign legion of 
1,000,000 fighting men to originate from both sides of the iron curtain. 
Of necessity it enumerates much detail, which is quite naturally sub- 
ject to amendment and change. I do not present S. 609 in its present 
form as being letter perfect. 

It does not rearm Germany, but it gives Germans and other on both 
sides of the iron curtain an opportunity, on a volunary and honorable 
basis, to defend Western Europe against an aggressor. In that part 
of the world covered by this bill there are today 10,000,000 able- 
bodied unemployed men. There are additional millions living in bare 
austerity and want. 

It is not my idea to hire mercenaries to fight our wars, but on the 
contrary, to give the patriots and the liberty- “lovi ing people in central 
Europe the opportunity to fight for their own freedom and, Mr. Chair- 
man, there are many patriots and there are many liberty-loving peo- 
ple on both sides of the iron curtain in central Europe. I believe that 
there are millions of them who are anxious to fight for their freedom. 

The United States has more persons employed today than at any 
time in history. In fact, we have a terrific task ahead to find the man- 
power required to build the arsenal of democracy we have in mind, to 
say nothing of building a great armed force. The sucess of your 
whole plan. to preserve the peace of the world depends upon our 
ability to conserve this manpower and to utilize it to the best possible 
advantage. 

I know from personal conversation with many Frenchmen in their 
own homes of the understandable objections they have to rearming 
Germany, but they realize that unless we can get Germany on. our 
side, she may land in the enemy camp. My plan would solve that 
dilemma. It would mobilize the Germany military potential against 
the common foe, but without the inherent danger of German re- 
armament. 

I can only admire Adenauer and Schumacher and the other political 
leaders of West Ger many for their efforts to exact important conces- 
sions from the allies in exchange for whatever military help they 
might furnish. These are smart and realistic statesmen, and in our 
unfortunate predicament are about to take their pound of flesh. 

I do not blame them, but in dealing with sharp traders we must be 
a little canny ourselves. 

I quote from a dispatch from Heidelberg of January 27, an AP 
dispatch : 


Kurt Schumacher, Wést German Socialist leader, says he has not been sold 
on German rearmament, despite General Eisenhower's visit to Germany. 
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“My answer is still ‘No,’ until the Germans are assured equal chances, equal 
risks, and equal sacrifices,’ Dr. Schumacher told a party rally last night. 

The Socialist Party has been one of the firmest opponents of West Germany’s 
contributing troops to western European defense forces. 


But not only the Socialist Party but all parties in Germany are seiz- 
ing upon this opportunity to gain concessions, many of which they are 
not entitled to receive at the present time from the allies. 

To go on with my statement—further, it is a violat'on of our pledge 
to Russia to rearm Germany. Since Russia has not lived up to the 
letter of her commitments, — we have an excuse to do a little 
cheating ourselves, but it is best we do not do so. Let’s not overlook 
the significant fact either that the Germany people themselves are 
violently opposed to rearming their government. 

Moreover, I cannot see how we can urge and even demand that this 
serious step be taken. In my opinion, just as certain as we set here 
today, the move to rearm Germany would assure another world war 
20 years hence. When will we learn, Mr. Chairman, to stop playing 
with fire ¢ 

I need not remind the members of this committee that we are in 
the thick of a cold war with Russia. Make no mistake, my colleagues. 
In our struggle with the Reds we must hight their fire with a hotter 
fire and their bold ideas with a bolder ide: 

Day after day in numerous ways Russia i is outsmarting us. She is 
convincing a large part of the world that she is the peace- loving nation 
and that the United States is the warmonger, and at the same time 
she is laying shrewd plans for world-wide aggression. My plan will 
outsmart her and set the pattern for her defeat 

I believe it will prove to her Politburo that she cannot win. 

I will close, Mr. Chairman, by reading into the record an editorial 
appearing in the New York Daily News of January 24. This editorial 
appeared 2 days after I made my statement on the Senate floor. 

General of the Army Ike Eisenhower (formal name: Dwight D.) is expected 
to address a joint session of Congress sometime next week, probably Wednes- 
day, January 31. What Ike will say nobody knows, but it’s reasonable to sup- 
pose he’ll report to the legislators how he’s made out in his efforts to get an 
allied European army into being. 

Congress no doubt will listen attentively and then consider how to satisfy 
the United States troop and munition requirements which Ike is expected to 
outline. 

After they digest Eisenhower's military report, we hope our Senators and 
Representatives will ponder some cold-war or hot-peace ideas recently tossed 
off by nonmilitary minds. A number of these may have Stalin-stopping possi- 
bilities. 

World Tourist Harold Stassen, for instance, came out Monday with a strong 
conviction that Pal Joey’s slaves could be used against him, and effectively. 

Stassen thinks a tremendous number of the Russian Politburo’s. subjects in 
the Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, et cetera, 
crave freedom from the Commie dictatorship, and would battle for same if given 
proper inspiration. Also, he opines, Russian peasants still hunger for land, 
religion, and genuine labor freedom. 

A positive plan for the encouragement of these wretches, says Stassen, might 
cause so much quaking and quivering inside the Kremlin that Joe’s boys would 
postpone or perhaps abandon their schemes for global conquest. Maybe so. 

In much the same vein, Senator Brien McMahon (Democrat, Connecticut) has 
asked the Senate to approve a resolution expressing our friendship with the Rus- 
sian people, as opposed to their leaders—then dare the Kremlin bosses to cir- 
culate the news. He also proposes to needle Joe’s boys by suggesting that the 
United Nations assert its right to operate its own radio station in the Soviet 
Union, to counteract the Kremlin’s constant lies and suppression of truth. 
That might work, too. 
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Now here is the paragraph in which this editorial refers to my 
proposal, and I hope you will give it very close attention, because [ 
think the editor has put his finger on something that ought to be 
very important to the United States. The editorial goes on: 

But an even better and bolder proposal, we think, has been brought up by 
Senator Edwin Johnson (Democrat, Colorado). What he wants is Senate ap- 
proval of his bill to authorize Eisenhower to enlist 1,000,000 German, Austrian, 
Polish, Czech, and so on, fighting men for European duty with the United States 
Army. 

Such volunteer members of a United States Foreign Legion would be guar- 
anteed an eye-sparkling reward: After 5 years of service they would be in line 
for United States citizenship, and their families would be eligible for migration 
to this country. 

With such bait, Johnson believes the rush to United States recruiting offices 
across iron-curtain borders would be sensational. It would also be one of the 
most embarrassing and toughest-to-explain incidents in Red history. 

There would have to be careful screening, of course, and even so some Red 
spies might slip through. But they probably could be spotted and heaved back 
into Commieland without much delay. 

There could be other complications. Ike himself, if and when, would have 
to decide how to organize his polyglot legion, and what official language they 
would have, if any. 

But the Johnson proposal sounds to us like magnificent propaganda and cer- 
tainly would save just that much United States manpower. Why not, gentle- 
men of the Congress and Ike, give it truly serious consideration? 

And that question I leave to your good judgment. I thank you 
very much. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Thank you, Senator. The committee 
is glad to have your views and recommendations. While I know 
you understand the legislation you have introduced is not pending 
before this committee, has not been referred to the subcommittee, and 
is such that we have no jurisdiction over it, nevertheless, any sug- 
gestion which will lend assistance in solving our manpower problem 
will have our serious consideration. 

After the members of the committee have had an opportunity to 
ask Senator Johnson any questions they have in mind, we would 
like to hear our distinguished colleague, Senator Lodge, discuss simi- 
lar bills that are now pending. We would like to have those recom- 
mendations for consideration in our deliberations. Senator 
Saltonstall ? 

Senator SartronstatL, Mr. Chairman, I know time is of the essence,,. 
and I thank you. 

Senator Johnson, I would like to ask two or three questions. You 
stated in your prepared statement that your bill would make it possible 
to avoid the drafting of the 18-year-olds or nonveteran fathers or non- 
veteran husbands. 

You suggest we take up to a million men. 

General Marshall has advocated 3,462,000. You would enlist ap- 
proximately a third or 30 percent of all the troops that we need. 

Doesn’t that come pretty close to the problem that we have been 
through before of depending for our defense on mercenary troops, 
on Hessians ? 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. No; I do not think so. 

Senator SauronsraLL. You have no worry of that kind? 

Senator Jounson of Colorado, I have no worry whatever of that 
kind, because it just is not true. A mercenary soldier fights wherever 
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he is sent for the money alone, but these people are fighting for their 
own firesides in their own back yard, right at their own homes. 

It is different for that reason. They are right there. We are 
sending our boys over across the ocean. We are drafting them and 
sending them over there, but these men are right there facing the 
enemy. They know what the enemy has done to them. They know 
what the enemy plans to do to them. ‘They know that the only way 
they can have liberty is to make this kind of arrangement. 

Senator SavronstaLn. May I ask this other question. As I read 
S. 609, you would permit those men, as long as they are in uniform, te 
come within the United States. Did you mean that ? 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. I meant, by that, it was not my 
intention for them to come to the United States at all. It was my in- 
tention to use them right in Germany. I cannot see why they would 
be brought to the United States. 

Senator SavronstaLu. If they were wounded, for instance. 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. If they were wounded and needed 
hospitalization and could not have hospitalization at home—which 
they can have—they ought to be hospitalized right there in West Ger- 
many and Western Europe. 

Senator SatronstaLu. But your bill would permit them—put it this 
way: Are you in favor of allowing those men in uniform to be brought 
tothe United States as part of the Armed Forces while they are sworn 
in for that purpose ¢ 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. That was not the purpose, and I do 
not think that we are going to do fighting in the United States; 
but if we have combat service in the United States, why, I cannot see 
anything wrong about it. 

Senator SavronsTaLL. Would you permit them to be trained over 
here? 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado. No; certainly not. They ought to 
be trained right over there. 

Senator Sarronstauu. Essentially, your idea would be to keep this 
force in Europe or in Asia? 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. That is correct. 

Senator SaLtonsTaLL., Now you state that apparently you feel they 
could be married men. Would that be a good thing or would you 
confine them to single men ¢ 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. I would much rather see single men 
employed, but I would hate to lose some very able soldiers because 
they happened to be married. I would hate to place that bar against 
them, but I would hope that single men would be preferred for this 
task just as far as possible. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Just one other question, sir; and I thank 
the chairman for this time. 

Do you think the committee can consider in a so-called manpower 
bill under S. 1, using this force or building up a force of this char- 
acter, and by doing so eliminate, we will say, the training of American 
youth that is contemplated in S. 1% 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. No; of course I do not. 

Senator Satronstauu. In other words, you believe that this would 
be supplementary to but not in place of any of the provisions of S. 1? 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado. That is correct. 
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Senator Jounson of Texas. Your program is to build up a million 
over a period of 3, 4, or 5 years? 

Senator Jonson of Colorado. No, sir. I think that ought to be 
built up very rapidly over there. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. I notice you said June 30, 1955. 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. Those are the dates that I put on 
there in order to have an expiration date in the bill, and such legisla- 
tion should have an expiration date, but I think the million men ought 
to be mobilized just as quickly as it is possible. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. How long would you anticipate that 
would take? 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. Well, of course, that is mere specula- 
tion. I would anticipate it could be easily done in 6 months’ time, 
but that is only my opinion, and I can have no basis for that, because 
it is completely speculative, Senator. 

I know that every day of the year men and women and children are 
coming across into West Germany from behind the iron curtain; every 
day they are coming over there, just as fast as they can get there. 
And many of those men I know are so bitter toward Russia that they 
would be glad to get into some kind of organization to resist the thing 
that Russia is trying to impose upon the world. 

Senator SauronsraLu. If General Marshall tells us we need a force 
of 3,462,000 men, it would be your idea that this committee would 
work out means to raise that number of men and then permit these 
additional numbers of men under S. 609 or S. 238 ¢ 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado. Yes; that is correct; except that I 
would expect our military leaders to take into consideration in their 
military needs the men that they could get from this source. Maybe 
they would not need 3,462,000 men from the United States if they had 
a million men over there. I do not know as to that. But, of course, 
it is the duty of this committee and it is the duty of the Senate, as | 
see it, to provide the military with whatever funds and with whatever 
forces they should have. 

That has always been my position. It was my position when I was 
on this committee, and it has been my position as a Senator always. 

Senator Satronstati. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. May I ask the Senator this?) What is the objec- 
tion of the military to your plan? 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. I do not know that there is any ob- 
jection to it. What I know about the military’s position on this is 
what I glean from the papers. I realize that General Eisenhower 
went over to Europe; that he had many conferences with the German 
Government and with the German representatives looking forward, 
according to the newspaper observations, to rearming Germany offi- 
cially. That to me is a terrible thing to do. , 

Senator Stennis. Did you go over there this last fall ? 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado. Yes; I did. I was in East Berlin 
and West Germany, Frankfurt and Heidelberg. 

Senator Stennis. You spoke of being in these French homes. 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. That is right. That was last Octo- 
ber, and I know how deeply they feel about this thing. 
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Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHapMAN. Senator Johnson, what do you think would be 
the attitude of the governments of our friends and allies in Europe 
toward the proposal for us to recruit into our own Army a million 
of their nationals? 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado. Again, I have to resort to specula- 
tion, because I do not know; but, as between the two proposals, re- 
arming Germany, making concessions to Western Germany, the kind 
of concessions that they are insisting that we do make to them, and 
bringing German fighting men from both sides of the iron curtain into 
a legion, I cannot help but believe that they would like the latter; 
that there would be no comparison between the two, because, after 
all, the people in Europe understand the terrible threat to their lib- 
erties and to their peace in the rearming of Germany. They under- 
stand that. We do not seem to, but they understand it. It isa terrible 
proposal to make, as I understand it, that our military leaders are 
making with respect to that matter. 

Senator CuarMaNn. Do you think then, if your plan were adopted 
by the Congress, we should cease any further efforts along the line 
now being undertaken under the leadership of General Eisenhower 
to arm and equip and recruit more manpower to those armies of our 
European allies? 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. No; not from our European allies, 
only from Germany. 

Senator CuapMaNn. That is what I wanted to know. 

Senator Jounson of Colorado. France, Belgium, and Holland, and 
all the other countries ought to go ahead in a vigorous manner. 

Senator CuapmMan. Your plan would only apply to Germany ? 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado. Only to Central Europe. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Why doesn’t your plan apply to the 
Navy and Air Force? 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado. We have so many volunteers for our 
Navy, so many volunteers for our Air Force, that we do not know 
what on earth to do with them. We have got them down in your State 
sleeping in tents now, catching pneumonia because we have got so 
many of them and we do not have any place to put them. 

We have no problem in connection with the Navy and in connection 
with the Air Force. Our problem is to raise fighting men for the 
Army, ground troops, if you please, and in that category Central 
Europe ‘has furnished the 4 very ablest soldiers, with the exception of 
our own GI's. 

Senator Stennis. Then you want to confine the operations to this 
area in Europe? 

Senator JouNnson of Colorado. That is right. 

Senator Stennis. And you could hardly do that with the Navy or 
Air Force? 

Senator Jonnson of Colorado. That is correct. Thank you very 
much, 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Lodge, the committee will be 
glad to hear from you on S. 238 and 8. 239. 
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(S. 238 and S. 239 are as follows :) 


[S. 288, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the enlistment of aliens in the Army of the United States for 
service outside the continental United States in a Volunteer Freedom Corps, and for 
other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That, notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Secretary of the Army is authorized until June 30, 1955, with the 
approval of the Secretary of State and subject to the provisions of this Act, to 
accept voluntary enlistments or reenlistments in the Army of the United States 
for service outside the continental United States in a Volunteer Freedom Corps, 
of qualified, unmarried, male aliens in such enlisted grades and under such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed from time to time by the Secretary 
of the Army: Provided, That the total number of persons serving under the 
provisions of this section shall at no time exceed the sum of two hundred and 
fifty thousand. 

Sec. 2. Persons enlisted in the Army of the United States under provisions 
of the first section of this Act shall— 

(a) be not less than eighteen years of age or more than thirty-five years 
of age: 

(b) be without dependents as defined in section 102 of the Career Com 
pensation Act of 1949; 

(c) be enlisted for such term of enlistment, not less than two years, as 
the Secretary of the Army shall prescribe ; 

(d) while serving under such enlistment receive such pay and allowances 
as the Secretary of the Army shall prescribe, except that such pay and allow- 
ances shall not be more than the pay and allowances received by nationals 
of the United States who are serving in like enlisted grades, have the same 
length of service, and are serving under the same or similar conditions ; 

(e) not be assigned to any duty within the territorial limits of the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. No person enlisted in the Army of the United States under provisions 
of the first section of this Act shall, by reason of his service therein, be entitled— 

(a) to receive any benefit provided by any law administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration or any other law providing any retirement, pension, 
compensation, or other benefit for nationals of the United States by reason 
of their service in the Armed Forces of the United States; or 

(b) to be admitted into the United States under any of the immigration 
laws of the United States; or 

(c) to qualify for naturalization as a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 4. Provisions of law prohibiting the payment of any person not a citizen 
of the United States shall not apply to persons enlisted under provisions of the 
first section of this Act. 

Sec. 5. So much of section 2 of the Act approved August 1, 1894 (28 Stat., 
ch. 179, 216; 10 U. 8S. C. 625), as amended, as reads “and in time of peace no 
person (except an Indian) who is not a citizen of the United States or who has 
not made legal declaration of his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, shall be enlisted for the first enlistment in the Army” is hereby suspended 
until June 30, 1955, with respect to all persons enlisted under provisions of the 
first section of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary of the Army is authorized to promulgate such rules and 
regulations, not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, as he shall deem 
necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Army is further authorized to appoint civilian 
citizens of the United States and of other nations to serve with the Volunteer 
Freedom Corps in such positions and for such periods of time as he may deem 
will fulfill the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary of the Army may discharge any officer or member of 
the corps for cause, disability, or for the convenience of the Government. The 
officers and members of the corps shall be subject to such disciplinary regulations 
as the Secretary may prescribe, including provision for the punishment by 
summary discharge, and shall be subject to the Articles of War. 
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[S. 239, 82d Cong., 1st sess.] 
A BILL To amend the Act of June 30, 1950 (Public Law 597, Eighty-first Congress), 
relating to the enlistment of aliens in the Regular Army 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) the first section of the Act 
entitled “An Act to provide for the enlistment of aliens in the Regular Army,” 
approved June 30, 1950 (Public Law 597, Eighty-first Congress), is amended (1) 
by striking out “June 30, 1953” and inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1955,” and 
(2) by striking out “two thousand five hundred” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twenty-five thousand.” 

(b) Section 3 of such Act is amended by striking out “June 30, 1953” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “June 30, 1955.” 


STATEMENT OF HON. HENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Senator Lopez. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate this 
opportunity. I do not have a prepared statement because I did not 
know I was going to have this chance, so you will have to forgive me 
if I talk infor sm, 4 

I am delighted first of all that Senator Johnson of Colorado is in 
his support of the general proposition that we must have allies wear- 
ing our uniform and under our flag fighting as individuals to help 

carry part of this load. The only allies we have are not the ones that 
wear the uniform of a foreign country and fight under their own flag. 
This idea was impressed very strongly on me when I was in the Army 
myself and when I came to the Senate in January 1947. I introduced 
legislation which finally became law last June authorizing the enlist- 
ment of 2,500 men into the United States Army. 

Senator Jounson (Texas). Your legislation was 25,000 and the 
House cut it down. 

Senator Lover. The House cut it down, but as the President signed 
the bill, it was 2,500. 

Now the concept that I have that I do not think Senator Johnson of 
Colorado has is that, before you perform this operation, you have got 
to have officers. You cannot just suddenly start and put in a million 
men or a quarter of a million men. 

You have got to first of all have a group that is much more care- 
fully selected and much more carefully gone over, who have all these 
languages, who are competent soldiers professionally, before you 
can start taking the big mass. 

That lesson was brought home to me by the experience that the 
Germans had with General Vlasof who was a Russian anti-Communist 
general who undertook to set up a big anti-Communist Russian army 
within the German army, and we ran into many of those Vlasof troops 
when we came into southern France. 

Now he could have enlisted as many as 2 or 3 million men if Hitler 

had had the foresight to set up in the prec iting years officers who had 
thane languages, but he did not have those officers, and so Hitler was 
unwilling to ‘let this army get to any substantial size because he was 
afraid that he could not integrate it and regiment it and control it, 
and that he might have something there that would do him more 
harm than ag It seemed to me that we ought to profit by the mis- 
takes that the Germans made, and in the years of peace set up a very 

‘arefully selected group of men who would be non-commissioned- 
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oflicer and commissioned-officer material, young men that we could 
send to Fort Sill to take the artillery courses or to Fort Knox or to 
Fort Benning, and who would become men on whom we could depend 
to take the big mass of these stateless anti-Communist young men 
when the whistle blew. Everything in my thinking, therefore, is in 
two categories, and there are thus two bills now before this committee 
which are sponsored by myself, Senator Brewster, Senator Hicken- 
looper, Senator Ives, Senator Mundt, and Senator Hunt, one of which 
expands this officer category from 2,500 to 25,000, and the other of 
which sets up a volunteer freedom corps of 250,000. 

This second category would be enlisted abroad, would be trained 
abroad, will serve abroad, will be discharged abroad. It will be 
entirely different. They would not have citizenship privileges and 
therefore they would not have to be as carefully screened. 

It may surprise you gentlemen to know that although this Lodge- 
Philbin Act, so-called, was signed by the President in June 1950, not 
one single man has been taken in under it so far, not one. One of 
the oeailama which came up before this committee and before the 
corresponding committee in the House, was the fear that this type 
of legislation would be a vehicle whereby subversive persons could 
enter the United States. The Lodge-Philbin Act provides for very 
stringent protection against Communist spies because we take the 
young man and he goes right into the United States Army. He is 
right there with other Americans. He is there for 5 years, and if there 
is a more thorough system of constantly watching a human being than 
exists in the United States Army, I do not know what it is. At the 
end of 5 years he then becomes a citizen, so that thorough screen- 
ing is implicit in all of our thinking on this subject. 

I would like now to compare the bills which these Senators and 
myself have before this committee, with that of Senator Johnson of 
Colorado. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Would you care to tell us why in your 
judgment they have taken no one under the 2,500 provision ? 

Senator Lopcr. The present law, the Lodge-Philbin Act requires 
first of all that it be checked with the State Department. That is 
obviously necessary because it is, as Senator Chapman’s question 
brought out, a very big step in foreign policy when you start enlist- 
ing men out of a country into your army. If you set up a loud 
speaker in some country’s capital and say, “Come join the United 
States Army,” it is altogether probable that the government of that 
country will not like it, unless it is arranged ahead of time. So the 
present law requires State Department approval. As I understand 
it the State Department has already given its approval to the Lodge- 
Philbin operation. 

Then the Department of Justice has something to say about it, 
and my understanding is that at present the Department of Justice 
has the regulations under study. I am unable to tell you whether 
that is too slow or not. T am following it every day. I am in touch 
with the responsible officials. 

1. Senator Johnson’s bill provides for 1,000,000. Our proposal, 
based on the present act of 2,500, would expand the officer category to 
25,000, and then would have a Volunteer Freedom Corps serving only 
abroad without citizenship privileges and a 2-year enlistment of 
250,000. 
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We think there are 23000, 000 of these men. Why don’t we put in a 
bill for a million? The reason we do not is that they have not even 
been able yet to take in 2,500, so we put in 250,000, which is a good big 
corps, and let us see what they can do with that. If they can get that 
ina hurry, why I am sure this committee could speedily change that 
figure. 

Now as to nationality, our legislation has no limitation on na- 
tionality. We say that there is a principle involved of the United 
States accepting the services of any stateless anti-Communist young 
man, Whether he is a Chinese Nationalist or a Chinese guerrilla in 
the Far East or whether he is an anti-Communist stateless Slav in 
Europe. We do not care what his nationality is, provided he meets 
the other repirements. 

3. Senator Johnson’s bill limits it to German, Polish, and Czech. 
At that point I would like to say that I do not think the German part 
of that proposal is practical. You can verify this, but I understand 
that the German Government has passed a law making it illegal for 
any German to join a foreign army. 

Of course the majority of soldiers in the French Foreign Legion 
today are Germans and this law is not retroactive, but I believe it is 
now illegal for any German to join a foreign army, and the Germans 
have made it crystal-clear that in the building of the Atlantic army 
they imsist on equality, and the French and all the nations involved 
have all agreed to the principle of equality, so I think the idea of 
building this group on a German foreign lean Atte goes completely 
in the face of the expressed policy of the German government. 

The age limits in both bills are the same. 

5, Our legislation has single men with no dependents, and Sena- 
tor Johnson's bill expands that, which I think adds a great many 
complications, That provision having single men without depend- 
ents was inserted, I think, because Senator ( ‘hapman suggested it 2 
years ago because it simplifies- -or Senator Tydings, but I think it was 
you though, Senator C hapman—the operation tremendously. From 
the mail I have been getting every time something appears about 
this in the papers abroad, I get a hundred letters from Europe in all 
kinds of languages, boys enclosing their photographs and so forth. 
There is no doubt that you could get the cream of young manhood 
Ww ren taking men with dependents. 

The citizenship in my bill is only for this highly selected group. 
U ae Senator Johnson’s bill it is for all, including their families. 
7. S. 238 and S. 239 is for 5 years for the officer group and 2 years 
for the Volunteer Freedom Corps. 

8. I require the concurrence of the Secretary of State. Senator 
Johnson’s bill does not. You would have to get it anyway. 

9. In our bill pay is at the discretion of the Secretary of the Army, 
but not to exceed the pay of United States citizens. Under the John- 
son bill it is the same as United States citizens. I do not think you 
need to do that. 

10. Our bill authorizes citizen appointees and Senator Johnson’s 
does not. Now the reason we do that is because of this whole idea of 
a counterrevolution. There are strong limits on what you can say 
about that for publication, but there is a tremendous opportunity for 
a counterrevolution in all these countries that are under Communist 
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domination now, and it is obvious that a group of selected strong vig- 
orous young men are not limited merely to making military contri- 
butions. There are all sorts of political contributions that they can 
make, so if there is a certain citizen who may be over military age and 
who has political talent, you ought to be able to work him into this 
thing. 

This is the only place today that the United States can take some 
man it thinks is of value for the future, and feed him and clothe 
him and take care of him while they are using him for some of 
this work, and when this kind of work is successful, it pays off in a 
very big way and saves you enormous amounts of dollars, and what 
is even more important, very large amounts of human American 
lives. 

11. Then the discharge authority in my legislation is specifically 
granted. 

(12) The jurisdiction of the Articles of War is specifically men- 
tioned, and those two things are not mentioned in Senator Johnson’s 
bill. That explains the difference between the two bills. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Lodge, I wonder if you would 
care to give the committee your views and recommendations on the 
bill that is pending before us, S. 1. 

Senator Loner. I think that would be presumptuous of me. You 
gentlemen have been studying this thing day and night for 3 weeks. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. You may feel that we are presump- 
tous when you see our report on it. We know that you have been very 
active in working for the security of this country. The present legisla- 
tion, with the amendments that have been suggested, provides that 
we take all the group from 19 to 26 years of age, that we take non- 
veteran husbands in that group who are presently deferred, that we 
then go to the 18-year-olds. It provides that we extend the term of 
service to 27 months and that we have an over-all Armed Force ceiling 
of 3,462,000 people. 

I do not want to ask you to elaborate on it or go into detail because 
I know you have not studied it, but if you have any suggestions to 
give us in that regard, we would be very happy to have them. We 
have respect for your views. 

Senator Loner. That is very kind of you. I could not make any 
specific comment, but I do not think 3,400,000 is too high. Any 
study that I can make of what the demands are going to be leads me 
to the conclusion that 3,400,000 is not at all too high, 

Now how you get the 3,400,000 between the different age groups is 
something that I could not go into, but I know that you cannot get 
3,400,000 men without causing a lot of inconveniences and a lot of 
trouble to an awful lot of people. 

On the other hand, if the world is in a dangerous situation—and 
I firmly believe that it is—every young man who has not had military 
training has a right to demand that the Government give it to him, 
and he has a right to object very strongly if the Government does 
not give it to him. 

I am one father who wants my sons to know how to defend them- 
selves and as part of a team. You get much more defense if you 
are part of a team. Maybe you can stay at home and take your pistol 
apart and put it together and fire it in the back yard and get to be a 
pretty good pistol shot, but if you are really going to give yourself 
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and your country maximum protection, you have to get out with a 
lot of other young men and learn how to appreciate each other and 
support each other. 

This is not something that is being inflicted on the American people 
by Congress. The danger i is creeated by the Soviet Union, and the 
Congress would be remiss in its duty if it did not give the young 
men “who have not yet had military training an opportunity to get it 
just as ré upidly as possible. Iw ill say that much about it. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Then I assume you agree with Senator 
Johnson of Colorado. You do not propose your legislation as a sub- 
stitute for the pending proposal. It would be supplementary to it. 

Senator Loner. Oh. no; you could not do that. I do think that this 
idea of having aliens has : a lot of unreasonable opposition. Everybody 
is glad, and rightly so, when you have an ally who is in his uniform 
and under his. flag fighting alongside of you, but there are always 
some people who raise the cry of Hessians and mercenaries if you have 
an ally who is an individual and in your uniform and under your 
flag. But when you read American history and think of Lafayette, 
Kosciusko and Von Steuben, and you go to Civil War battlefields and 
then look at the monument in Yorktown, it is all full of aliens who 
fought for this country and who fought extremely well. The Russians 
are using satellites; they are using them in North Korea, they are using 
them wherever they possibly can, and it creates a situation in which 
they cannot lose and we cannot win. 

Now we do not have to create satellites. All we have to do is pro- 
v ide the opportunity for the young men who think the way we do any- 
way and who want a chance to make their contribution. I mean the 
stateless Russians, the stateless Poles, Czechs, Esthonians, Lithu- 
anians, Latvians, Humanians, Hungarians, Bulgarians. That is quite 
a group and you can get 2,000,000 of them without even touching the 
Germans, but you just ‘cannot do it by a stroke of the pen. 

You have got to get your officers, you have got to pick them over 
very carefully, you have got to work out your training areas. Europe 
is terribly crowded. You have got to work it all out with the 
governments. 

You cannot get a great big undigested mass of young men sitting 
around in camps doing nothing over there, any more than you can 
do it over here. 

Now if we had started this in 1947 and had passed legislation then 
and had a really good officer corps now, then today we might be in a 
position to set up something pretty substantial, but we did not do 
that and so we cannot doit now. But we can—we should—get started 
now. 

Senator SauronstaLu. What you say, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
should take every step that we can to provide the necessary manpower 
for the security of the United States, and that it would be helpful 
in providing that security to ‘have in addition his so-called foreign 
legion enlisted abroad, kept abroad, but under the direction of sol- 
diers of a foreign group who are trained in American ways of the 
military. 

Senator Loner. Yes. 

Senator Sarronsray. That is your proposition 

Senator Loner. That is my proposition, and I say if it goes well, 
if it is suecessful, then a year from now it might be very substantial, 
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but you have got to crawl before you can walk, and if it does get 
going very well and it is very successful, why then we might use it 
a year from now or 2 years from noW as an item that could be deducted 
from your total demand upon the American manpower, but you have 
got to have it in existence before you start doing that. 

Senator SavTonsTaLy. But you would make it in any way a mer- 
cenary force, so-called, but rather a force of people who are keen to 
help us in order to help themselves. 

Senator Loper. That is right. We call these men Volunteers for 
Freedom. We donot call it Foreign Legion, we do not call it Hessians, 
we do not call them mercenaries, but men who are sincerely anti-Com- 
munist for religious, political, and personal grounds. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much. 

Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHapMan. Senator Lodge, if the Congress should adopt 
either your plan or that advanced by the Senator from Colorado, Mr. 
Johnson, do you think there ought to be any additional requirement 
or test or condition for citizenship besides the fact that a man has 
served in our Army ? 

Senator Lover. I think he ought to have served 5 years and have had 
satisfactory service for 5 years. 

Senator CuapmMan. You think that would be sufficient ? 

Senator Loner. Yes; I think that is a good deal. 

Senator CHarpmMan. Without any further test ? 

Senator Lover. Yes; I think that is a good deal. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much, Senator Lodge. 
The committee is glad to have heard you. 

Senator Loner. Thank you very much. I appreciate this oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. The next witness is Dr. Stockton Kim- 
ball, representing the American Medical Association, from the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo, George Berry of Harvard, and Francis R. Man- 
love. Dr. Kimball, you have a prepared statement. You may pro- 
ceed in you own way, please. 


STATEMENT OF DR. STOCKTON KIMBALL, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL EDUCATION IN TIME OF NA- 
TIONAL EMERGENCY, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. HARVEY STONE, OF 
JOHNS HOPKINS, MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDU- 
CATION; DR. FRANCIS R. MANLOVE, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY OF 
THE COUNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION; AND JOHN STALNAKER, DIRECTOR OF 
THE STUDIES OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL 
COLLEGES 


Dr. Kimeatr. IT am Dr. Stockton Kimball, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Medical Education in Time of National ey 
which represents two independent and separate organizations closely 
connected with medical education; one being the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, the other being the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical College. Ac- 
companying me are Dr. Harvey Stone of Johns Hopkins, a member 
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of the Council on Medical Education, and Dr. Francis R. Manlove, as- 
sociate secretary of the Council on Medical Education of the American 
Medical Association, and Mr. John Stalnaker, director of the studies 
of the Association of American Medical Colleges. 

After I have finished this prepared statement, Dr. Stone would like 
to make some remarks, and after that Dr. Lull, who is sec retary and 
general manager of the American Medical Association, wants to make 
an independent statement, independent of this committee, on another 
aspect of the bill. 

The joint committee, in cooperation with representatives of the 
surgeons general of the branches of the Armed Forces and of the 
Public Health Service, the Selective Service System, the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the National Security Resources Board has for 
the past 6 months been studying and has reported to the NSRB means 
for meeting the needs of the country for doctors in an acute and pro- 
longed emergency through the thorough training of as large a num- 
ber of well-selected physicians as possible. The joint committee came 
into being as the result of studies which each organization has been 
making since the last war. The committee has full confidence that 
thus a number of marked deficiencies in the training and utilization 
of doctors during World War II will be avoided in the present emer- 
gency. It has prepared a statement for the NSRB which is attached to 
the present testimony. 

On the basis of this study the joint committee wishes to comment 
on several provisions of S. 1, amended. 

We are very pleased that this bill, in providing for the national 
security, wisely makes several provisions for a continuing flow of 
students through institutions of higher education. Only if such a 
continuing flow of students can be maintained will we be able to supply 
and back up our Armed Forces with the large group of specialists 
which constitute our greatest potential superiority over any nation 
against which we may hecome engaged in war. 

We do ask whether deferring only 75,000 students will insure the 
safety of the Nation? Will this be a sufficiently large pool of begin- 
ning college students from which to secure the number of fully trained 
specialists the Nation needs ? 

To supply the students needed by the medical schools alone will re- 
quire that at least 10,000 to 12,000 men enter college each year. Some 
of these of course who do not enter medical school will go into other 
fields. 

It has been estimated by the Health Resources Advisory Commit- 
tee of the National Security Resources Board, in a statement prepared 
for submission to your committee, that the schools of the healing arts 
to maintain present production of specialists in all the health fields, 
exclusive of nursing, will need annually 24,000 of these 75,000 stu- 
dents. We understand that last year 50,000 engineers were graduated 
and were immediately employed. Thus the 75,000 would barely take 
care of the Nation’s needs in just these two areas. 

We feel strongly that provision should be made for the deferment 
of a pool of students of high general competence for each year that 
this act may be in force and not just for the first 3 years as now pro- 
posed. If such a pool is not maintained after June 30, 1954, the 
flow of students for several years will depend solely on those of lesser 
academic competence who were not selected for specialized training 
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prior to their period of active service. For those reaching the induc- 
tion age after June 30, 1954, the requirement of 27 months of service 
from an individual who has the potential to serve in a specialized ca- 
pacity at a later date would be very wasteful of the Nation’s man- 
power resources. 

This would involve double service on the part of those engaging in 
medicine and other professional and technical capacities that are 
needed by the Armed Forces, as was indicated in the special provision 
of 779. 

We believe that the process of educating those specialists who are 
essential to the Nation’s welfare should proceed without interruption 
that might impair the quality of their training and thus reduce the 
effectiveness of their contribution to the national effort. For these 
reasons we urge that the essential features of the normal process of 
education in a free society be preserved as far as the demands of the 
present emergency will permit. We strongly urge that the selection 
of students and the control of educational programs remain in the 
hands of the individual colleges and universities. We commend to 
your attention the report of the six scientific advisory committees 
(the Trytten Report) to the National Director of the Selective Service 
System, dated December 1, 1950 (a copy of which has been provided), 
in which it is recommended that a student whose aptitude is such that 
it is deemed necessary that his preprofessional or professional train- 
ing be continued in order to increase his potential value to the national 
health, safety or interest be placed in a classification or category that 
will permit him to continue his education. We believe that a student 
qualifying for such classification should be so classified before or at 
the time he reaches the age for induction and that his basic military 
training and service be postponed until his specialized education is 
complete or until he ceases to pursue his education satisfactorily. 

The scientific advisory committees stated that educational apti- 
tude should be defined as a specified minimum score on a general classi- 
fication test or similar test and record of previous educational accom- 
plishment sufficiently high to indicate special promise of eventual 
scientific, professional, or specialized competence. 

In the plan suggested by the scientific advisory committees the 
scores on classification tests and the level of past achievement used 
could be readjusted periodically to provide for a larger or smaller 
pool of students depending on the Nations need for manpower in 
various categories. 

The advantages of such a plan is that the selection of students remain 
in the hands of those most fitted to exercise these functions—the col- 
leges and universities themselves. 

Recuirine those who are to continue their education to interrupt 
their studies for a period of 4 to 6 months of basic training sould 
result in a loss of sabato time; a loss that because of schedule adjust- 
ments in the colleges might exceed by several months the actual period 
of training. This period, whatever its length, represents a deviation 
in time and effort which might better be spent in the educational 
program. Further, if students should be required to be inducted and 
go through basic training before discovering whether they are to 
continue their studies, it is likely that the uncertainty of their future 
course would seriously distract many of them from their work for at 
least the year preceding their induction. 
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If legislation cannot be written which will permit the selection of 
students before induction, we urge that there be established within 
the executive branch of the Government a special civilian board com- 
posed primarily of educators but also selihie representatives of 
labor, industry, and the public at large to develop and carry out 
the program for selecting those students who are to be permitted to 
resume their education at the end of the period of basic military train- 
ing. Under such a plan, individual colleges or universities should re- 
main free to accept or reject eligible trainees according to their estab- 
lished standards. Likewise, trainees eligible for further education 
should be free to select the colleges to which they apply and to indicate 
the course of study which they wish to follow. 

We are pleased to note that S. 1 carries a provision for scholarship 
aid to students. We believe that such scholarships should be awarded 
on a basis of competence and need. Scholarships should become com- 
petitively available upon completion of high school in order to mitigate 
economic barriers. Acceptance of a student by a recognized college 
or university should be requisite to the awarding of these scholarships. 
We do not feel that students receiving such aid should be obligated 
for service over and above that expected of their fellows. 

With respect to the age at which men should be liable for induction, 
we believe that the best interests of the Nation will be served if this 
age is set at age 19 instead of age 18. We are impressed by the argu- 
ments in favor of this point that were presented to your committee by 
the representatives of the National Bdveation Association. We fur- 


ther believe that a more intelligent selection of students for specialized 
education can be made if one 1s dealing with a group of men aged 19 


than if one is dealing with a group aged 18. 

We are concerned that under S. 1, as amended, all able-bodied men, 
by virtue of assignment to the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces after completion of their initial service, will be subject to the 
control of the military for a long period of years. 

We have been impressed by the recommendation presented to your 
committee by the Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee of the 
National Security Resources Board that a National Scientific Person- 
nel Board or some similar agency be established. We strongly con- 
cur with that Committee’s observation that following a program of 
universal military training and service there will gradually accumu- 
late an entire generation of reservists and that some effective machin- 
ery for insuring that those individuals will serve in the manner which 
contributes most to the strength of the Nation should be devised. A 
National Scientific Personnel Board or similar agency is vitally 
needed if we are to secure the proper distribution of reserves with 
special training between civilian and military needs. 

The provision of an education opportunity for men of ability, within 
the limits of our national capacity, must be achieved to permit the 
Nation to make such use of its manpower as to secure the future of 
the United States. Whatever the framework by which it is imple- 
mented, future leadership for this country must be assured. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much, Dr. Kimball. 

Dr. Kimpauu. I would like Dr. Stone to carry on. 

Senator JoHnson of Texas. Are there any questions, Senator 
Kefauver ? 

Senator Kerauver. No questions. 
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Senator Jomnson of Texas. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, on page 2' you suggest the supply of stu- 
dents needed by the medical schools alone will require at least ten to 
twelve thousand men for each college year. How many graduates will 
you have in medicine this year? 

he Kiupart. It will be about 6,500 this year, or rather 6,000 this 
yea 

Senet Hunt. You are asking for almost double the number that 
you can graduate. What arrangement do you have for increasing 
enrollment in medical schools? 

Dr. Sronr. There are men in at 18 or 19, Senator, and you have 
got to prov idea margin of wastage. 

Senator Hun. I understand that. 

Dr. Srone. And that margin I think should certainly be at least 
50 percent of the final total that you expect to turn out at the end 
of the system. 

Senator Hunt. If you expect to select these men as carefully as you 
have suggested, Doctor, i in your paper, you will not have near that ‘big 
a loss between the time of entering medical school and graduation. 

Now if there is some way you can increase your output, your gradua- 
pa numbers, then I would go along with 12,000 or even more, be- 

‘ause there is no way right now that your medical education facilities 
are going to meet the demand. 

Dr. Krmpauu. There are now 7,187 enrolled this year, so that the 
classes have been increased distinctly in the last few years. Mr. 
Stalnaker might have some figures on that. 

Senator Hunt. Have you recently started any new medical schools? 

Dr. Mantove. Yes, sir; there have been a number of them. 

Senator Hunt. Where and what are the names of them? 

Dr. Kimpauyi. Well, I think the most recent one is the University 
of Washington. 

Senator Hunt. They also have a dental school. 

Dr. Manvove. The ‘University of California, Los Angeles, which 
is not yet operating but which is very nearly completed. 

Senator Hunt. That is two. 

Dr. Stone. The University of Mississippi. 

Dr. Mantove. The University of Mississippi has appropriated 
money for a new 4-year school. The University of Missouri—— 

Senator Srennis. Before you count the University of Mississippi, 
that is just in the blueprint stage. It will be 8 years before you can 
start turning out—— 

Dr. Stoner. They have got to go on the blueprint stage before they 
get any further, and in regard to this question of rapid expansion of 
medical facilities, you have to acc ept the basic premise that it is going 
to take you at least 5 years to turn out a graduate doctor from the 
day your blueprints are all ready to do. There is no shorter margin 
than that. 

Senator Hunt. So that any increased production from your schools 
is at les ast 5 years away. 

Dr. Sronr. At least 5 years ahead. 

Senator Srennis. You cannot defer men now for this new Univer 
sity of Mississippi medical school. That is my point. 

Senator Hunt. What about the University of Missouri? 


1 Refers to page number of printed statement placed before subcommittee. 
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Dr. Mantove. The University of Missouri has announced that it 
has prepared to expand its 2-year basic science school into a 4-year 
medical school. 

Senator Hunt. Where will it be located ? 

Dr. Mantove. At Columbia. I think they have decided that and 
there are a number of other institutions that have expanded 2-year 

schools into 4-year schools. The University of North Carolina is now 
aaainting its hospital and other fac ‘ilities that witl enable them to 
carry on4 years of training. 

Senator Hun, What number, what increased number do you think 
the facilities that you have mentioned of M. D.’s will that provide 
for? You say you have 7,100 in school now? 

Dr. Manvove. In the freshman class. 

Senator Hunr. How many of those 7,100 do you expect will grad- 
uate? Of course that again is 5 years in the future. 

Mr. Sraunaxer. I think there will probably be an increase of about 
350 during the next school year, depending on the availability of 
financial resources. The number will probably go up an additional 
hundred the next year and the year following that it might go up 
considerably more. 

Senator Hunt. With reference to these deferments for premedical 
and predental students—and I note your point that you think the 4 
months’ preliminary training should be obviated or passed over in 
some way—in the event the Military Establishment insists on the 
4 months’ preliminary boot training before entering college, do you 
think then that the boys should be disc harged entirely or put into the 
Reserve corps or should they go to school in their uniform ? 

Dr. Kimpaun. Very definitely I feel they should not go to school 
in uniform. The experience with that in the last war in “the medical 
schools was distinctly bad. 

Now I think that there must be provision for financial assistance 
to students who cannot afford the tuition. The distinct merit of that 
plan was that it did provide opportunity to go to medical school for 
; arious pleople who could not afford it. On the other hand, for the 
people that could afford it, a lot of them had too much money and 
the moral effect was not good. 

Senator Hunt. You think there will be methods and means and 
ways devised whereby in the selection of a student primarily then it 
will not depend on his capacity to pay his own way ¢ 

Dr. Kimpa. XY es, that is right. I think it should be known. 

Senator Hunt. That must be the way. 

Dr. Kraan. It has got to be determined that the scholarships 
would be available and it must be known that they would be available. 

Senator Hunt. You do not feel that there is a psychological barrier 
there to avoid going ahead and completing an education w hen perhaps 
a graduate of his own class and a chum of his who has not been se- 
lected to go ahead and get a scientific education, must go into the 
service 

Dr. Kimpati. Yes; I do. 

Senator Hun. How will the boy feel who has been given the prefer- 
ence to not enter the service and go to school ? 

Dr. Kimpauy. I think that feeling will exist. I think it will exist 
whether you have the 4-month period previously or not. The only 
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way I know that could be avoided would be to have everybody go 
through the 27 months, which I am not in favor of because of the 
double duty that would be involved. 

Dr. Stone. May I speak to that just a moment ? 

Senator Hunt. Would you let me finish my observation here wit) 
reference to the boys being in uniform? Do you think there is any 
method whereby we can ascertain the capacity of the boy with money 
to pay all or part of his own schooling and at the same time assist the 
other boy who is not able to go to school because of financial difficul- 
ties, and still have them in uniform in school ? 

Dr. Kimpaxt. I think that could be determined just as it is deter- 
mined by scholarship committees in the colleges now, those who are in 
need of financial assistance. I think the individual colleges could «lo 
it. Then on that plan as I conceive your question, you think they 
should be wearing a uniform but not have anything paid ? 

Senator Hunt. Not having financial assistance unless it was needed. 

Dr. Kimpary. That is right. 

Senator Hunr. I am constrained to think that if we are going to 
take the boy into preliminary training of 4 months, it is going to be 
little difficult to divest him of a uniform and then put him in school. 

Dr. Kimpatyt. That may be so, and it is one of the reasons that we 
are against that. 

Senator Hunt. Four months’ training, induction, and outfitting 
and so forth is going to be terrifically expensive if we are only to get 
4 months’ training out of it. 

Dr. Kimpaty. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. Pardon me. I interrupted you. 

Dr. Sronr. I just wanted to comment on that very point. It seems 
to me that one of the specific provisions of this bill that is open to 
most criticism is this section 6 (d) (1) and I would begin by saying 
that the provision of this obligatory 4-month period of basic training 
seems to me to have a good many objections to it. 

In the first place, how valuable is that training going to be when 
the man becomes a commissioned officer 5 or 6 years later? Certainly 
any immediate benefit in the way of physical hardening is long gone 
by. 

" Certainly he is going to get, in his progress through the educational 
system, military training and ROTC which ought to be a compul- 
sory part of his deferment for educational purposes, and when he 
graduates and enters the service, he will be in the capacity of a first 
lieutenant in some special field. I just do not see the utility of that 
4 months of training at all. 

It is just wasted, and as Senator Hunt has pointed out, it is an 
expensive provision besides. I saw'the other day that it costs about 
$120 to just outfit and equip a man with his uniform and so forth. 
Well, you keep him for 4 months in this highly questionable training 
and you keep 75,000 of them, according to this bill, in that program, 
you are just wasting several million dollars quite unnecessarily. 

Senator Hunr. It will cost us close to $1,000 for each boy that is in 
the service for those 4 months. 

Dr. Stone. Yes. Well, that is a lot for 75,000 men. 

Senator Hunr. His uniform, food, shelter, transportation. 

Dr. Stone. Yes, all the rest of them, and I just do not see that there 
is any utility in it. 
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Now so far as the question of the feeling of discrimination between 
this man who—— 

Senator Stennis. Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. May I ask was Sen- 
ator Hunt through with his questions? hte 

Senator Hunt. I just wanted to develop one more point, if I may, 
Doctor, let me say there is at the present time a feeling of discrimina- 
tion over the way we are handling the matter right now, allowing cer- 
tain boys to go on to school while on the other hand we are reaching 
out and taking the boy who has not had the opportunity to go to 
school. There isa discriminatory feeling right now. 

Dr. Stone. Could I comment on that. I think it is the feeling of 
everyone in the groups that we represent, and certainly it is my own 
feeling, that there ought to be an equal obligation on every yonug 
man to serve his country in the capacity for which he is best equipped 
and which will be most useful to the country. 

Now that certainly implies that some of them are going to have to 
be trained for officer material in special fields, and those men should 
be deferred, not exempted, but deferred for military service until 
they have completed their special training, but all the time they are 
under the control of the military forces. 

If they fail to keep up their required standards, they drop out of 
that deferred group and go into the Regular service. At the end of 
their training they then are obligated to serve just the same period of 
duty that their companion who went in at 18 or 19 did in the Regular 
line, so that there is no real reason for distinguishing or discrimina- 
tion against one or the other group. 

It is simply that one group is trained for a purpose which will be 
more useful to the country, not only to the Army but to the country as 
a whole. We have got to have doctors, engineers, chemists, physicists 
for the whole country, and it does seem to me to be extremely stupid 
not to regard that training as just as essential, just as patriotic a duty 
as carrying a gun, 

Senator Hunt. You and I understand that, Doctor, but the boy 
who goes to high school and graduates with a neighboring boy across 
the street and one goes to college and the other does not, I do not 
think he understands that. I do not think there is a great deal of 
difference between deferred and exempted. 

Dr. Sronr. These men should not be exempted. They ought to be 
deferred. If that is properly publicized I think it would be fair to 
say a sound and valuable method of approaching this question ought 
not to be given up merely because there are certain psychological 
barriers. 

Senator Hunt. Well, it cannot be given up. You have got to have 
the program. 

Dr. Stoner. Senator Stennis, did you want to ask something? 

Senator STENNIS. When the chairman gets to me. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, I notice here the call for ten to 
twelve thousand men for medical school each year. I am in favor of 
these scientific and medical exemptions, and I will support any 
reasonable number, but I think these gentlemen ought to know that 
the people as a whole are not in favor of these deferments. They do 
not like the idea of this group and that group and everything else. 
They want as few as possible. 
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Senator Jonnson of Texas. I wonder if at that point the Senator 
would yield, 

Senator Srennis. Surely. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. I wonder if Senator Hunt does not think 
it is advisable to ask Dr. Kimball to prepare for this record a list of 
the institutions and the capacity of those institutions. 

Senator Hunr. Yes, within the scope, Doctor, of say, a 5-year 
period. There is no need now for us to speculate at this time on 
students whose school will not be available to them for several years 
vet. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. If you have a present capacity of 7,100, 
we would like to know where those will be trained, how many w ill be 
in the various medical schools, and what expansions you contemplate. 

Dr. Kimpati. We have just been preparing that material in relation 
to work with the NSRB and will be glad to get it for you. I want to 
state one thing about those ten to twelve thousand in ‘college. 

Senator Srennis. Doctor, let me finish my question and that will 
bring it toa head. I think the chairman made a very fine contribution 
there, and my point is I think you ought to give us a definite figure 
that you need so many, and then give . the reason, and I do not like 
the idea of a 40-percent casualty list. I do not think you will have 
anything like that. 

There are 10, 50, or 100 applicants for every vacancy you have in 
these medical schools, or some of them. I know that by contact with 
these applicants. That is what I am told by the dean of Michigan, 
but my point is we are going to back some exemption or deferment, 
whichever you call it, and we want to know definite feelings and we 
have to have them, as I see it. 

Dr. Kimpauu. I will provide the definite figures, but the ten to 
twelve thousand is not intended to a specific premedic al group. We 
are opposed to that. We believe there should be a group in — 
permitted to study in college from which would be chosen medica 
students, dental students, engineering students, and other hen 
not that there should be a specified number of premedical or predental. 
It would take somewhere around a number this size from which to 
choose. 

Senator Srennis. You say medical schools alone will require at 
least ten to twelve thousand men in college each year, and I think that 
figure is high because we are going to have to trim these things as 
I see it, to what the actual need is, what the « capacity it. There is no 
use in putting it above your capacity. 

Dr. Kimpaty. I do not think there is clear understanding because I 
do not think it is really clearly phrased. 

Senator Stennis. You say there was a bad moral influence in going 
to medical school in uniform during World War Il. What were 
your reasons for saying that ? 

Dr. Kimpaun. The effect of that as observed in the medical schools 
in the last war were not good. There were a good many students who 
did not need the money ‘that they had. Having everything paid for 
them, all their books, all their tuition, and being supported, they were 
not working on their own initiative in the same way, and that showed 
up very de means 

Senator Srennis. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 
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Senator Hunr. I want for the record to make one other statement. 
and E hope Senator Stennis will agree with me. 

When you are able to arrive at the total number that you can gradu- 
ate from your total number of medical schools each and every year, 
then that is the number we want to defer. What I mean by that is 
we do not want to defer a number that will leave any vacancies in any 
of the medical schools. We want every graduate in medicine that we 
can get, if you understand what I mean. 

Dr. Kimpant. I understand what you mean. Of course the college 
pool we think has got to be somewhat ‘larger than the exact number that 
are taken into medical school, and that is all that we were attempting 
to express. It was not well expressed, but that is what the idea was. 

Senator Hunr. Senator Stennis and I in our conversation here, I 
do not want you to think, and I am sure the Senator does not either, 
that you should ask for deferment of any less number than you feel 
sure that you can graduate. My point is we need every man that you 
can graduate, 

Senator Stennis. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Chapman. 

Senator CHapman. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement by Dr. 
Vannevar Bush this morning that he thinks it is probable there will be 
enough scholarships available for the deferred students without cost 
either to the individual student or to the Government, I would like to 
have supplemented the compilation of information which you have re- 
quested by adding to it the scholarships that are available, expected 
to be available for these deferred students in the United States. 

Dr. Kimpautn. You mean in medical school or in all the colleges / 

Senator CHapMan. All the information you can get on that point. 

Dr. Krimpatn. We can try on that, certainly. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you, Dr. Kimball. 

Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunr. One more question. Gentlemen, you remember we 

at the last session passed an act which was commonly known as the 
physicians and dentists draft act, and in that we provided—and I 
will read this: 
It is the sense of the Congress that the President shall provide for the annual 
deferment from training and service under this title of numbers of optometry 
students, premedical, preosteopathic, preveterinarian, preoptometry, and pre- 
dental students at least equal to the numbers of male students of those various 
categories in attendance at colleges and universities in the United States at the 
present level as determined by the Director. 

Now that is just what Isaida minute ago. Do you think that ought 
to be incorporated in this act ? 

Dr. Kimpau.. No; I do not think it should be incorporated in that 
act. 

Senator Hunt. What is your reason ¢ 

Dr. Kimpan.. Because the labels—and in our report which you 
have there we specifically speak against that provision—it lab Is: 
specific area of premedical, predental, and other. That we do not te 
lieve in, for two reasons: 

In the first place it would increase the number that need to be de- 
ferred in college because you have to have a larger number from which 
to choose your medical or dental, a larger number of students in col- 
lege than those you will finally select, and if you have that larger 
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number from which to choose your medical or dental, a larger number 
of students in college that those you will finally select, and if you 
have that large number for each of a series of special categories, it 
will make more students. 

Our concept is there should be a certain number of students, some 
of which will go into medicine and some of which will go into den- 
tistry, and some of which will go into other technical fields, so that 
we do not believe in specific areas. 

The other reason is that it is not possible to identify and choose 
people in those specific areas early in their college course properly. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, let me ask you, Are you voicing your own 
opinion now, or are you speaking for the American Medical As- 
sociation ? 

Dr. Kimpatu. I am speaking for the joint committee which is made 
up of representatives of the Association of American Medical Co!- 
leges and representatives of one council, the Council of American 
Education and Hospitals of the American Medical Association. 

Senator Hunt. Because I have just exactly the opposite statement 
from the American Medical Association, that this should be written 
into the new bill. 

Dr. Kimpauu. I do not know the source of that. Maybe Dr. Lull, 
who has a statement to make here about another factor, would know 
about that. 

I have no knowledge of that, and it is not the recommendation, to 
my knowledge, of the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals, 
which is a portion of the American Medical Association. 

Senator Hunt. We will get it clarified as the other witnesses 
appear. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Dr. Berry and Dr. Manlove, do you 
have statements you desire to present orally ¢ 

Dr. Kimpeauti. Dr. Berry is not in attendance. He was originally 
thought to be in attendance. 

Dr. Manwove. Nothing further. 

Dr. Stone. May I say a word, sir? 

Senator Srennis. Let me observe this, Mr. Chairman. I notice 
in the title this committee here has the word “emergency.” I want 
to observe to these people there are people in the rural areas whio 
have been in emergencies for many years. This is no new thing about 
them not having doctors, and I hope you will extend your influence 
to open up channels of medical schools so that there can be a freer 
flow of doctors not only in wartime but in peacetime. 

I am strongly opposed to so-called socialized medicine, but I see 
the day coming when we will have national medical schools unless 
there is something done about it within your great profession. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Cain has an observation. 

Senator Carn. Doctors, do I understand that you were in opposi- 
tion to the proposed basic training period of 4 months for medica! 
students ? 

Dr. Stone. Yes; or for any man who is going to acquire—not just 
medical schools, but engineers, dentists, anybody who is going to a 
training which will equip him to be a specialist officer in the Army. 

Senator Carn. Although I may be proven wrong before these hear- 
ings are over, my considered view is that the basic training period of 
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4 months is fundamental to the success of any system of universal 
military training. Against my own experience I would say that every 
American would benefit tremendously from living and training for a 
period of 4 months with his fellows. 

It follows that my view is that one who seeks to become, on the basis 
of his competence, a professional person, would automatically in most 
cases be a better professional person for having benefited from that 
period of 4 months, on the assumption that the training period is 
properly led. 

Dr. Stone. Can you understand that these men will have ROTC 
training and probably summer camp work all the way through their 
schools ? 

Senator Carn. No; I did not so understand. 

Dr. Stone. I think that is part of the program. 

Senator Carn. I was speaking to your comment that you were in 
opposition to that basic-training period. 

Dr. Sronr. We are, because we do not think it is of any value to this 
group of men and that they get much better military training by their 
capacity as ROTC students during their training. 

Senator Carn. Well, if that be so I can easily understand and prob- 
ably sympathize with your view. I took it that you were in opposition 
to basic training per se. 

Senator CuarmMan. Mr. Chairman, that is the first suggestion we 
have heard during the entire course of these hearings that these scien- 
tific and medical students would get ROTC in summer camps. 

Dr. Srone. Sure they ought to get it as they go along. 

Senator Carn. Whether they ought to or whether they do, Doctor, is 
important. 

Dr. Kimpatz. That recommendation is included in this part. 

Senator CuapmMan. There is nothing in this bill about it, and this 
is the first time we have had any witness even mention that subject. 

Dr. Stone. Could I say something else, sir, in answer to that? The 
next section of this bill deals with certain groups of young men who 
are being trained as military officers, and it makes provision for them, 
one of which is not that they have to go through basic training. 

Senator CHapMAN. But the ROTC trainees are in a different category 
from the scientific students, Doctor, as I understand it. Is that cor- 
rect ? 

Dr. Stonr. No. Thev have ROTC in the medical schools now. 

Senator Cuapman. This is a class that is to be deferred for special 
scientific studies, and they will not take ROTC, according to this bill 
as it is written and as it has been considered up to now. 

Dr. Stone. May I suggest that section 6 be rewritten in conformity 
with the spirit of the next section so that these scientific students are 
regarded as officers in training and that you set up what is known as a 
cadet corps for the training of scientific officers and that they be given 
the same handling that you have designated here for cadet corps of 
military officers. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Doctor, would you submit to the com- 
mittee a memorandum along that line? 

Dr. Stonn. I will be glad to. Also, I do not think any specific num- 
ber ought to be written into the bill. Senator Stennis used a word, a 
phrase, which seems to me ought to be a part of the phraseology of the 
bill—that an adequate number for the needs of the country be trained. 
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Now, that adequate number may vary from time to time, but you 
should set up a group of competent professional people who are trained 
in education to tell you how many you do need. 

Senator Jonson of Texas. But it is your view that 75,000, as now 
provided, is inadequate ? 

Dr. Stone. I think it is quite inadequate from all that I can under- 
stand about it, and I believe that any specific number written in would 
be a mistake. 

Senator Carn. I think the doctor can answer this question and 

satisfy my concern: Let us assume that a young man reaches the age 
of 18 and is selected on the basis of competence for a scholarship and 
is going to a medical school or some other professional school 

Dr. Stoner. Any professional school. 

Senator Carn. Certainly. Are you telling me, sir, that it would 
therefore follow as a requirement that in every specialist or scientific 
or professional school in the United States that that scholarship 
student or that medical student would benefit from some form of 
military training? 

Dr. Stone. I am suggesting that you make that a part of the law. 

Senator Carn. Oh, no, sir. I thought—and I may have misunder- 
stood you—that you suggested a few minutes ago that we did not 
need to expose these persons to basic training because automatically 
they would benefit from ROTC or some other form. 

Dr. Stone. A great many of them do at the present time. 

Senator Carn. You would not have a good idea as to how many do? 

Dr. Sroner. It should be made obligator y as a part of this pro posal. 

Senator Hunt. May I make just one observation? Doctor, I do 
not believe your ROTC training in an accelerated medical course is 
practical for the reason that your men cannot go to camp if they go 
to school the calendar year around, and, having some understanding 
of the time necessarily spent in the study and confinement of a medica 
education, I do not believe you could work it in. 

Dr. Sronr. We were not considering an accelerated course. We 
were considering using that time for military training. 

Dr. Kimeatt. This has been a study that we made with the repre- 
sentatives of the Surgeon General, and those suggestions are incor- 
porated in this document, and the curriculum is being worked out in 
that respect. 

Dr. Srone. Instead of accelerating the course, we propose to include 
in it in the vacations and spare time the military training that these 
men are going to need instead of the boot-camp idea. 

Senator Hunr. Well, I do not see how it can work if we go through 
an accelerated course, Doctor. 

Dr. Sronr. I do not think there ought to be an accelerated course. 

Senator Hunt. We have got to get physicians some way; and if 
that is the only way we can get them, then we will go to an accelerated 
course. 

Senator Carn. Doctor, when you went through medical school, did 
you benefit from ROTC? 

Dr. Sronr. I am a lot older than you think. There wasn’t any 
ROTC when I went through medical school. 

Senator Cain. Well, there are younger doctors sitting at the table 
with you. May Lask the same question of you, sir? 

Dr. Manove. I did not. We did not have it. 
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Senator Carn. You are interested in having a provision in one way 
or another that would make that a requirement ? 

Dr. Strong. That is right. 

Senator Cain. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much. Without objec- 
tion, we will insert in the record at this point the letter from the chair- 
man of the committee on national defense of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, Mr. Dunlap C. Clark. 

(The letter above referred to is as follows :} 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D. C., January 29, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Preparedness Subcommittee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
believes that requirements for military manpower indicate a need for revision 
of the Selective Service Act. 

At a meeting last Friday the chamber’s board of directors discussed this 
problem, reviewed recommendations of its committee on national defense, and 
decided to ask Congress to make a number of changes in the act. 

Briefly stated, the revisions propose the drafting of 1S-year-olds for 27 months 
of military training and service, and drafting of men with dependents and 
veterans under certain circumstances. 

The board’s recommendations follow in full: 

1. Eighteen-year-old males should be drafted to serve 27 months in the Armed 
Forces. No draftee under 19 should be assigned to overseas duty except for 
training unless he has completed at least 4. months of basic training. 

2. High-school students should be deferred only until they reach 19 years of 
age even though they have not graduated. 

3. All males should be required to register upon reaching the age of 17. 

4. Inductees should get the same pay and allowance as members of the armed 
services except that the President could reduce the pay of inductees to $30 a 
month during the period of basic training. 

(Norr.—It was noted that the Department of Defense has recently with- 
drawn its proposal for giving the President authority to re luce the pay of 
inductees to $380 per month during basic training. It is urged that this 
provision for reduced basic training pay be retained.) : 

5. The President should be authorized to eliminate all service except basic 
training if the world situation permits. 

6. The President should be authorized to release from active service, after 
basic training, 75,000 inductees per year to permit them to study or conduct 
research in medicine, science, engineering, and allied fields, subject to later 
military service. In the administration of this program, full consideration should 
be given to the tindings and recommendations of the Scientific Manpower Advisory 
Committee set up by the National Security Resources Board to study the Nation’s 
training needs in medicine, science, engineering and allied fields. Provision in 
the proposed. legislation for study and research in the “humanities” should be 
eliminated. 

7. College students in Reserve Officers Training Corps and similar units should 
be deferred if they agree to accept a Commission upon completion of the course 
and to serve a total of 8 years in the Armed Forces, including 2 to 3 years on 
active duty. 

8. Reemployment rights should be extended to inductees, volunteers, and re- 
servists on active duty for not more than 4 years. 

%. Induction should be without regard to dependency status. Married men 
and men with dependents should be subject to call, but due regard should be given 
to the additional cost arising out of their induction. Exemption should not be 
given because of prior military service but veterans should be given prefer- 
ential treatment in the order of induction. 

10. Reservists should be subject to call to active duty up to periods of 27 
months instead of 21 months as provided heretofore. Appropriate provision 
should be made for those in certain critical activities. 

11. Those found to be physically and mentally unqualified for induction should 
be made fit for military service to the fullest extent possible. Toward this 
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end, rehabilitation, through nonmilitary agencies, should be provided to help 
them meet Armed Forces standards. 

12. The President should be authorized to extend enlistments for 1 year to 
June 80, 1953, but an individual’s enlistment should not be extended more than 
once. I would appreciate it if you would make this letter a part of the record 
of your current hearings. 

Cordially yours, 
Duntap C, CLarK. 


Senator Jonson of Texas. Dr. George Lull. Dr. Lull, you have 
a prepared statement. We will be glad to hear you at this time. At 
the conclusion of your testimony, we will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

We have seven other witnesses this afternoon, with the possibility of 
an eighth one. We will meet at 2 o’clock and run as late as we can. If 
the committee will indulge me and be as diligent as usual, perhaps we 
‘an get these statements in the record. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. LULL, M. D., SECRETARY AND GENERAL 
MANAGER OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Dr. Luti. Mr. Chairman, my name is George F. Lull. I am the 
secretary and general manager of the American Medical Association. 
I desire to submit the following statement in opposition to section 2°; 
of Senate bill 1. I understand that other representatives of the as- 
sociation will appear regarding some of the other features of the bill. 

I have a prepared statement but on account of the lateness of the 
hour I will not take the time of the committee to read the statement, if 
the chairman is willing, but will simply submit it for the record. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. If that is your choice it will be very 
satisfactory to the committee. Without objection the statement will 
be made a part of the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Dr. Lull is as follows :) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY GEORGE F. Lurt, M. D., SECRETARY AND GENERAL 
: MANAGER OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is George F. Lull. I am the secretary and genera! 
manager of the American Medical Association. I desire to submit the following 
statement in opposition to section 23 of Senate bill 1. I understand that other 
representatives of the association will appear regarding some of the other fea- 
tures of this bill. 

Section 23, 8. 1, authorizes the President to socialize medical care and hospital- 
ization for a large segment of the population by providing for the physical and 
mental rehabilitation by the Federal Government of registrants who are rejected 
for failure to meet standards for physical and mental fitness prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense. This is a request by the executive department for vast 
new powers and Federal expenditures in an area only remotely connected with 
defense. Here, in the guise of a national defense measure, is a new health 
proposal that surpasses, in the extent to which it nationalizes medicine, even 
the compulsory health insurance bills that have been introduced for so many 
years. 

The American Medical Association thoroughly supports the concept that those 
individuals who cannot meet the physical and mental requirements of selective 
service should be rehabilitated, but it equally strongly opposes the idea embodied 
in section 23 that this responsibility belongs to the Federal Government. It 
believes that such individuals should seek rehabilitation from the many sources 
of medical and hospital care that already exist and that those sources can be 
mobilized in a voluntary way to provide the services necessary at a cost that 
registrants can afford. 

The Members of Congress are aware of the attitude of the American Medica! 
Association toward the socialization of medicine and of the vigorous campaign 
we have waged to arouse public opinion to its danger. We have called the 
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attention of Congress and the Nation to its exorbitant cost, its perversion of 
the physician-patient relationship, its regimentation of a free profession, the 
inevitability of political domination and interference in the field of medical 
care, the vagaries and administrative complexities inherent in the bills that 
have been proposed to establish it, the tragic experience of foreign nations 
where it has been attempted, the Socialist and, often, Communist associations 
of many of its sponsors and many other adverse characteristics. Over 10,000 
organizations have seen fit to support the doctors in this struggle against 
socialism in a significant sector of American life, and the Congress, thanks to 
many members of this committee, has expressed the same vigorous attitude by 
refusing to support certain executive reorganization proposals that would have 
placed the would-be socializers of medicine in a more strategic position from 
which to conduct their campaign. 

The effort to utilize an important defense measure to promote a wide expansion 
of Government medicine is a flagrant attempt to circumvent the will of Congress 
and of the people. It represents a disregard for public opinion that bodes ill 
for the future of our country and it must be prevented. If this extensive Federal 
program costing billions of dollars is set in motion, it will eventually destroy 
the present framework of medical care that has placed the United States of 
America in its present enviable position among the nations of the world and 
replace. it with a rigid, Government-controlled system. 

The American Medical Association and its 53 constituent and 2,000 component 
societies stand ready to direct their resources to the development of a rehabili- 
tation program for registrants with physical or mental defects that are remedia- 
ble. We would be happy to cooperate with the Selective Service System and 
the Secretary of Defense in devoloping such a voluntary program, which would 
retain the present American system of medical care. 

We urge the committee, therefore, to delete section 28 in its entirety as un- 
necessary, costly in its activation, and drastic in its implications. 

Dr. Lux. I want to state briefly that the record has to do with only 
one section of the bill, which we believe gives broad powers to the 
executive branch of the Government and would enable them to open 
up schools and hospitals for the eng of individuals whether or 
not these individuals exist in large numbers being beside the point, 
and that there is already a matter of law or a method which would take 
care of most of these individuals under the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

The American Medical Association appeared before several com- 
mittees of the Congress when this bill was being discussed, and recom- 
mended the activities of the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation. We 
believe that all of this can be handled under that office. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much, Dr. Lull. 

Senator Carn. May I ask one or two brief questions / 

Senator JoHnson of Texas. The committee will give adequate con- 
sideration to your statement before the bill is written. 

Senator Carn. Permit me, Senator, if you will. Tell us, Doctor, 
if you will, what duplication is likely to result from the adoption of 
this section, and if you are prepared or could do so, what in terms of 
dollars are we talking about in section 23? 

Dr. Luu. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that we are talking about an 

? ’ 
unknown sum of money that might amount to an enormous figure, 
because it gives the President, it authorizes the President to provide 
for physical and mental rehabilitation of individuals who do not 
pass the induction test, all over the country. 

It may mean that you could establish schools, or rather he could 
establish schools for illiterates in any State of the Union or he could 
build hospitals for the mentally deficient or psychotic in any State 
of the Union, and I believe the American Dental Association has 
already appeared in opposition to it on account of the enormous 
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load that it would throw on the civil population to take care of dental 
defects. 

Senator Cain. Permit me to ask this part of my question in the 
different form, Doctor, please. Would there be any way, any prac- 
tical way, in which this committee could go about determining a 
reasonably accurate dollar figure to apply to section 23, meaning that 
we in the country would like to know if this section is adopted, what 
we are approving. 

Dr. Lutu. No, Senator, I am not prepared to state that you could. 
I do not know whether you could or not. 

Senator Carn. I thank you, sir. 

Now with reference to the other part of the question, I have been 
led to believe that in every State in the Union and probably in the 
Territories, too, there are institutions, both private and public pro- 
viding much of the work outlined in section 23, Would you care to 
address yourself to that subject? 

Dr. Lut. I think that is correct, and, besides that, there are a cer- 
tain amount of Federal funds available through the Office of Voea- 
tional Rehabilitation to take care of the individual who cannot afford 
to pay for this rehabilitation. 

Senator Carn. I have just glanced at your statement, which I have 
not read, and, as one member of the committee, I would appreciate, 
if your service makes it possible, further research on this question to 
submit for the benefit of the committee. I think there is much that 

van be and ought to be said which we lay persons are not familiar 
with at this time. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. That the proponents of the legislation 
have not submitted the details of any program which they desire to 
undertake under this section. I hardly think this committee could 
give such broad and general authorization, considering the fact that 
we have no more to base an opinion on than we do from the testimony 
thus far. 

Senator Carn. Certainly, sir; but if the American Medical Asso- 
ciation could help in the direction of some research 

Senator Jounson of Texas. I think it is a very excellent suggestion. 
Thank you, Dr. Lull. 

Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, for rehabilitating these rejectees, there is 
practically in every area throughout the United States existing civilian 
services to do that; is that correct ? 

Dr. Lutz. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. A point we all know is that medical personnel is 
not put to full and complete service in the Military Establishment as 
it is in civilian life. It would take a great deal larger personnel to 
do this same amount of rehabilitation in the services than it will out; 
is that right ? 

Dr. Lutz. Ido not know. I will not agree to that, Senator. I think 
it is entirely in the way it is done. 

I think there are certain things in the military service that have 
been done in the way of rehabilitation during World War II. For 
instance, the dental rehabilitation was done in the service. After the 
first period of rejectees for people with dental defects, they were 
accepted into the service and the dental defects corrected, and with 
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venereal diseases they were accepted into the service and cured, rather 
than having the individuals rejected. 

The same individual doctors in the Army of medicine and dentistry 
do the rehabilitation in the Army that do it in civil life. They were 
just taken from civil life and put into the Army, so I do not think it 
makes very much difference. 

Senator Hunr. Yes; but the point I make, Doctor, is that we have 
never utilized medical and dental services as efficiently in the Military 
Establishment as we do out in civilian life. 

Now, out over a year and a half ago I found that we had 1 M. D. 
in the services to each 328 personnel. That is what I am getting at. 
In civilian life it is running 1 to about 700. 

Dr. Lut. Senator, they are not ex: vctly comparable. The func- 
tions are not exactly comparable between civil life and the military 
life. 

Senator Hunt. No, but it should be easier for a man in military 
life to take care of more patients than it is for a man out in civilian 
life, because he has them all in one spot and he has all the facilities 
there to take care of them, while a man in civilian life, the patients 
must come to his office, he must go out to see them, he must go to the 
hospital, and things of that kind. 

Dr. Lutz. That is right. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much, Dr. Lull. Any 
questions? Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, one question. Could the doctor 
give us some figure that he thinks is reasonable for the number of 
men in the service to each medical doctor? We have to have something 
to travel on. We first want to have sufficient medical men in service, 
of course, but do you have some figure ? 

Dr. Luts. Mr. Chairman, that is something that I have been 
against for years, picking out an arbitrary figure that you have one 
doctor for so many men. 

Senator Stennis. No, I do not mean just that, but some idea. 

Dr. Luni. General Mudge and I went through this for months 
earlier in the war. I think there are so many factors that have to do 
with the medical service to the military and the naval forces that 
you cannot pick out an over-all factor. Now let me take the Navy, 
for an example. 

In a certain type of vessel where there is no doctor on it ordinarily, 
such as a destroyer, in time of war they put a doctor of medicine on 
that vessel. That means even if there are no more sick men or even 
if the vessel is not engaged in naval combat, that there is a man 
tied up. He has to be ‘tied up, or with a small force going out, you 
have to be prepared for eventualities that may be serious, so it ties 
up a lot of men whose services are not utilized. 

War is an extremely wasteful thing. You waste manpower, you 
waste the services of professional men the same as material, and 
I would not want to pick an arbitrary factor and say definitely that 
that many men or that many physicians per thousand should be 
used. 

Senator Stennis. You are leaving us without any guide at all, 
though. 

Dr. Lutz. That is what I thought I was doing. 
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Senator Stennis. Do you think they had enough medical men 
in the service then during the other war? 

Dr. Lutz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stennis. There was no shortage ? 

Dr. Lutx. No shortage. 

Senator Stennis. Would you venture to say there were too many ? 

Dr. Lutz. Yes, sir; I think we had too many. We could have done 
with fewer probably, I believe. 

Senator Hunt. Doctor, I hand you an act known as Public Law 779 
of the Eighty-first Congr ess, and I call your attention to page 2, para- 
graph 3, which I wish you would glance at and tell me if you think that 
should be incorporated in S. 1. 

Dr. Luu. No; I do not think it should be. I do not think so. 

Senator Hunt. You are speaking officially for the American Medical 
Association ? 

Dr. Luty. No, sir; I am speaking for myself. 

Senator Hunt. You are secretary of the AMA. You do not repre- 
sent them ? 

Dr. Luu. Yes, sir; I represent them, but I understood—— 

Senator Hunt. On this matter you are just speaking for yourself? 

Dr. Luu. Yes, sir. 

Senator CuapMan. Doctor, your statement that you prepared and 
filed here does represent the American Medical Association ? 

Dr. Lutu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much, Dr. Lull. 

If the committee will indulge, Mr. Harold Russell of the AMVETS 
is here. We would like to hear him at this time. Commander Russell, 
you have a prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD RUSSELL, NATIONAL COMMANDER, 
AMVETS 


Mr. Russett. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. We will incorporate all of your state- 
ment in the record, and if you could, please, we would appreciate your 
summarizing it so it will leave more time for the committee members. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Russell is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD RUSSELL, NATIONAL COMMANDER, AMVETS 


AMVETS appreciate the opportunity of appearing before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Forces Committee in support of the pro- 
posed UMST legislation. 

As representatives of the men who fought in World War II, we have vigorously 
supported the enactment of a universal military training program since the first 
day we were organized. AMVETS now feel that the present proposal to dove 
tail both UMT and universal military service is, by every yardstick, the most 
intelligent and economical answer to America’s present military danger, com- 
bining as it does a blueprint of preparedness also for a climate of increasing 
tension over a period of many years to come. 

AMVETS have noted with real concern the opposition to universal service for 
the 18-vear-olds of our Nation. Right here we want to say that had this pro- 
posal been adopted in 1945 or 1946 or 1948—as was seriously proposed before 
this committee—the present gross inequality of sacrifice being forced upon war- 
time veterans of America through recall of reservists could and would have 
been avoided. For we would now have had a pool of trained reservists that 
would have immensely eased the burden on men who have already given from 
two to five years of their lives in the wartime service of their nation. 
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AMVETS submit that the age of 18 years is the logical time to interupt the 
normal life of the American citizen for military service. It is logical (@) because 
it comes at the conclusion of high-school training; (6) because it creates the 
least disruption of the individual’s life—the least disruption of our national 
economy—the least interference with the educational pattern of America. 

The proposal for universality of training at the age of 18 is correct, proper, 
and should be accomplished with dispatch. 

AMVDTS have also listened with great interest to the various statements 
before this committee and elsewhere claiming that the Nation can reach the 
present 314-million-man goal of its military without UMT, either by drafting 
veterans or by lowering the requirements of selective service or by drafting 
married men or by all three processes. We are roused to uneasiness by these 
arguments. Not only do they do violence to the principle of equality of sacrifice 
in American life, and this we shall never disregard, but also they demonstrate a 
basic weakness that purtially, at least, explains our present international predica- 
ment—our failure to adopt a long-range program. 

Any proposal to reach our present objective of 34% million men that promises 
the least dislocation of our economy and the least encroachment on our indi- 
vidual liberties might be acceptable if this committee, or any group of citizens, 
can prove that the present emergency will subside in 1, 2, or even 5 years. 
But where today is the man or men who are bold enough or rash enough to say 
that there is a foreseeable time limit on crises and on the international tensions 
that beset us as a nation? Two and a half years ago, at our convention in 
Chicago, the late James V. Forrestal, our first Secretary of Defense, warned 
us all that ‘this state of tension in the world will continue for the rest of our 
lives and the lives or: our children.” We have not forgotten those words, nor 
has our conviction of their accuracy been lessened by subsequent events. On 
that basis, the only program which would be acceptable to any thoughtful 
American or group of Americans, in our opinion, is a planned, long-range program 
that will provide an even, steady flow of manpower into the military sufficient 
in numbers and skills and ever ready to cope with the tensions and emergencies 
of the future. 

The legislation pending before this committee fulfills such a need. 

The most collosal fraud that the Congress of the United States can foist on 
the young men of America at this time would be to deprive them of military 
training and then, at some late date, in the face of an urgent emergency, hastily 
call them to the colors and send them into combat with hasty or inadequate train- 
ing. This is not a far-fetched possibility. American history is replete with 
examples of this. Let not this generation, nor the children of this generation, be 
sent into another Kasserine Pass to shed unnecessary blood for lack of training. 

America today needs minutemen as badly as ever it needed them in the dark 
days of the Revolutionary War. But willingness to fight for li'-erty is not enough 
in today’s complex world. They must be ready to spring fully armed, fully 
trained, and fully indoctrinated for the defense of their freedom—and this can 
only be achieved through adequate training for all at the proper age. 

With respect to another controversial portion of this bill—the period of 
service—AMVNDTS feel that the proposed 27 months of service is both just and 
wise for this reason: In any prolonged period of military activity, the cost of 
such a program to the country becomes a serious factor. Efficient and economical 
utilization of military manpower becomes of paramount importance under those 
circumstances. It seems to AMVETS that our military leaders have made a 
strong case for peak efficiency and maximum economy through the longer service 
period entailed in this legislation. 

The effect of the longer training period on college and trade school and uni- 
versity matriculation cannot seriously inconvenience the average young man. 
Schools of higher education, to which most young men returning from military 
service would be going, customarily start their terms in September or October. 
Thus, € man entering military service in June of his eighteenth year would be 
leaving the service in August of his twentieth year, as a result of the ordinary 
terminal leave provisions. A shorter period of service would merely leave men 
marking time until the commencement of their regular school year, and without 
the fuller utilization of manpower by the military. 

The idea of adding 5 years and 10 months of Reserve duty to a man’s term 
of active duty is one that AMVETS notes with great interest and complete 
approval. It seems to us to be a logical means of solving the long and irksome 
problem of providing necessary Reserve strength for this country. 
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But in this connection, AMVETS would like to take this opportunity to respect 
fully suggest to the committee that it undertake an over-all study of the Reserve 
program of the military departments once the training program has been agreed 
upon. 

We in AMVETS feel that the duty of the Reserve program in the military 
primarily is to maintain the individual soldier’s skill and ability and the science 
of warfare which he has learned during his period of active duty. We feel, 
however, that the present Reserve program as now constituted does not do that 
job and that when the UMST program does go into effect and the Reserve units 
become of increasing importance to our security, a greater emphasis must be 
made on the training facilities available for the Reserves. 

During the past 5 years the Reserve components have been treated like step 
children by the Regular service. Reserve components should and must become 
blood brothers of their fellow military men in the Regular units by every yard 
stick of common sense, not to mention national security. 

In conclusion, AMVETS once again heartily commends this legislation to this 
honorable committee and urges its immediate enactment into law. This bill is 
realistic. It provides the only equitable answer to (1) our immediate problein ; 

2) our long-range problems of national security; and (3) it does the job in the 
American way with maximum equality of sacrifice at a cost the economy can 
bear. 

More than this, we all hope we shall never need. Less than this, the security 
of America cannot stand. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention. 

Mr. Russeix. I want to say the committee appreciates the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Forces in support of the proposed UMT legislation. 

} 
We have supported universal military training from the time of its 
inception, and we believe the present ‘proposal to dovetail both UMT 
and universal military service is, by every yardstick, the most intelli- 
gent and economical answer to America’s present danger, combining 
as it does a blueprint of preparedness also for a climate of increasing 
tension over a period of many years to come. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. So you recommend the approval of the 
bill submitted by the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Russet. Very much, sir. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Without exception ? 

Mr. Russewx. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Without qualifications or equivoca- 
tions? 

Mr. Russeiu. No qualifications whatsoever except this, that we do 
hope that after this bill has been submitted, that there will be a review 
of the program of reservists, the whole Reserve program. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. They have promised us that they are 
going to do that. In 6 months they will have a new Reserve pre gran. 

Senator Chapman, any questions? 

Senator CuHarpman. No ee 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. I have no questions except I know you are going 
to give him a chance to elaborate on any point. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. Just this. Mr, Russell, vou have given obviously 
considerable thought to the proposal of 27 months and to the pro- 
posal of 18-year- -olds. Are you strongly in support of both of those 
recommendations ? 

Mr. Russety. Very much so, sir. 

Senator Carn. I thank you. 
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Senator Jounson of Texas. And what about the deferment of 75,000 
a year? ; 

Mr. Russeu. I believe, as has beeen stated here, that first of all 
there is a basic need for the 4 months’ training, and that afterward 
the men should be submitted for training in the arts and sciences. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Has your organization made elear to 
the responsible officials in the Department of Defense the necessity of 
an adequate Reserve program ? 

Mr. Russeraz.. Very much so, sir. 

Senator Jomnson of Texas. Do you have confidence that such a 
program will be evolved in months to come? 

Mr. Russe. We have been working for it a long time, and we cer- 
tainly hope it will be evolved as soon as possible. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Are you assured that it will be? 

Mr. Russets. Well, there has been a lot of assurance, but nothing 
concrete has been done on it. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Chapman? 

Senator Cuarman. Mr. Russell, am I justified in assuming that 
your opinion in favor of the enactment of this bill into law is based 
not only on your study of this question at this time but also on your 
observation and experience as a serviceman in World War II? 

Mr. Russe. Yes, sir; you are. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. How many members are there in your 
organization ? 

Mr. Russet. We have 223,000, Mr. Chairman. We are the only 
World War II veterans’ organization chartered by Congress. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Senator Hunt. 

Senator Hunt. I have no questions. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Do you have any further statement you 
care to make, Commander # 

Mr. Russety. Not at this moment, sir, unless there are some ques- 
tions. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. The committee appreciates your com- 
ing here. We know we will profit from your recommendations and 
we are grateful to you for the time you have taken to present the views 
of your organization. 

Mr. Russet, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and we cer- 
tainly appreciate the opportunity of appearing. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, if I may make one observation—— 

Senator CHapMaAN. I want to bring out one paragraph in his state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, on page 3: 

The most colossal fraud that the Congress of the United States could foist on 
the young men of America at this time would be to deprive them of military 
training and then at some late date in the face of an urgent emergency hastily 
call them to the colors and send them into combat with hasty or inadequate 
training. This is not a far-fetched possibility. American history is replete with 
examples of this. Let not this generation, nor the children of this generation, 


be sent into another Kasserine Pass to shed unnecessary blood for lack of 
training. 


Mr. Russell, is that statement the result of your thoroughly and 
deeply considered judgment on this subject? 

Mr. Russe.z. Very much so, sir. 

Senator CuapMan. And you think that represents the viewpoint 
and the thought of tens of thousands of men who have seen actual 
service in war under the American flag? 
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Mr. Russeiu. Very definitely, sir. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Senator Stennis. 

Senator Stennis. Mr. Chairman, it is not in connection with Mr. 
Russell’s testimony. I want to make this observation: That during 
World War II the people at home suffered for the lack of medica! 
attention. 

Now in this present emergency if the men in service or the people 
at home must suffer, it should be the people at home, but I wish the 
Chair would ask the staff to get someone here that is familiar with the 
services and also in the medical profession that will give us some 
kind of a guide or an estimate, an opinion as to how many men, how 
mer medical men they need in the services in proportion to the tota! 
number of men. That is a decision we have to make here and we are 
entitled to the best thought, I think, in America on it. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. I will ask General Mudge to take note 
of Senator Stennis’ suggestion and talk to the surgeons general of the 
various services to get recommendations which will shed light on the 
question. 

1 wonder if we could hear from Michael Straight. Is he present? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Is Mr. Charles E. Odegaard of the 
American Council of Learned Societies in the room ? 

Mr. Opreaarp, Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. The committee is very grateful to you, 
Commander Russell. 

Mr. Russevt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Mr. Odegaard, do you have a prepared 
statement ? 

Mr. Oprgaarp. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I do. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. Will you please proceed. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES E. ODEGAARD, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Mr. Opreaarp. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, to take your time at this 
moment, but I do feel that I have matters of sufficient importance 
to be a substantial part of your record. 

Senator Jonnson of Texas. The committee feels the same way 
or we would not be taking the time. 

Mr. Opeeaarp. I appreciate the opportunity, sir. 

I venture to appear before you because I have had three sets of 
experiences which provide me with a vantage point from which to 
view certain aspects of the bill being considered by the committee. 
Just a word concerning these experiences. 

1. I am an historian by profession. I am also director of the 
national organization which for 30 years has served as the centra! 
coordinating and planning point for research in certain important 
fields. These fields are language and literature, general history as 
well as the history of science, religions, art and music, philosophy, 
cultural anthropology, and—for some of their aspects—politica!| 
science, law, economics, geography, and sociology. My daily round 
gives me a good idea of the uses of experts in these special fields. 

2. I have some understanding of, and appreciation for, the prob 
lems of the military gained through almost 4 years in the Nav) 
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during World War II on typically military assignment, including 
» years of sea duty. 

7 I have had an unusual opportunity to see the interrelations 
between civilian and military activities through membership during 
2 years in the Scientific Advisory Committees established by the 
Director of Selective Service. With the benefit of a continuing supply 
of information from selective service officers we were able to review 
policy concerning specialized manpower in close relation to problems 
of the military. We also reviewed political and administrative diffi- 
culties connected with the drafting of men. 

The bill presented by the Department of Defense for the adminis- 
tration contains provisions which recognize, at least implicitly, the 
need of a continuing supply of highly trained specialized manpower 
in this emergency along with the need for large numbers of men in 
the armed services. The bill attempts to meet both types of needs 
through its general provisions for service by age groups, and through 
the provision that up to 75,000 men may be selected by such civ ilian 
officials or agencies of the Government as the President may designate 
for retention tem arily in training before rendering service. This 
provision of the bill is wise. It should not be regarded as granting 
favors to any individual. It rather safeguards the interest and de- 
fense of the Nation through providing means for developing types of 
human resources critically needed by the Nation in this emergency. 

I question only the wisdom of establishing by law a fixed ceiling of 
75,000 men annually. The very real possibility of a long period of 
international tension, or of a long war, suggests the desirability of 
thinking of this problem i in long-range terms. I recognize, however, 


that stringent needs of the moment may force a short- -range view. 
I hope that we will not yield to the short-run view any more than we 
have to; but if we do, we must be certain that we take care in a realistic 
way even of our short-run emergency needs. If we have to lighten 
ship in a dangerous peseage, let us at least think twice about what we 


throw overboard. The proposed legislation allows for administrative 
discretion up to 75,000. It would seem wiser to remove the ceiling, 
leaving the exact figure entirely to administrative determination, or 
prov iding if anything, a minimum rather than a maximum. 

The bill also recognizes the need for a balanced national leadership 
through the nonrestrictive character of the provision that the men 
se lected for training may— 
engage in study or research in medicine, the sciences, engineering, the humanities, 
and other fields determined by [the President] to be in the national interest. 

The language of the bill in this particular accords with the spirit of 
the recommendations developed by the six scientific advisory com- 
mittees to Selective Service. You vill remember that these commit- 
tees unanimously recommended that some individuals of high com- 
petence be permitted to continue in training without restrictions as to 
subject matter based on any narrow doctrine of essential fields of 
research. The committees reached this recommendation through com- 
sultation with those who know the use and application of many lines 
of specialization in relation to defense operations. The committee 
members were drawn from the agricultural and biological sciences, the 
healing arts, the physical sciences, the engineering sciences, the human- 
ities, and the social sciences. They included men from research, teach- 
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ing, professional practice, and industry. Their discussions provided 
a good course of instruction for each member in the relationship be- 
tween special fields of knowledge and the national defense. They 

reviewed problems of specialized manpower in a wide setting embody- 
ing all the fields of research, a wider setting than that provided by 
any other body which has devoted time to a real study of this pr oblen, 
It is reassuring to see that the bill has taken account of recommenda- 
tions reached after long and careful consideration by the six scientific 
committees. A further brief statement seems to me to be in order here. 

Others better suited than I have already testified before you con- 
cerning the desirability of continued training programs for men 
equipped to perform the scientific and technological jobs associated 
with defense. The great importance to the Nation’s safety of such 
individuals has already been recognized through the program of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the establishment of the National Science 
J‘oundation, and—insofar as medicine and the healing arts are con- 

cerned—through manpower legislation already in operation. 

We need to be provided with the very best scientific and technological 
equipment we can get. Our ability to have such equipment is based 
directly upon keeping our scientific research and our productive capac- 
ity ahead of the rest of the world. 

“But these—the equipment, the scientific research, the productive 
capacity—to a Congress concerned with national security—are all 
means to an end—the persuasion of men. We recognize this ultimate 
objective in flashes, if not consistently, when we argue in particular 
situations whether we should even use equipment like the atom bomb. 
In other words, we are not prepared to know how best to use this 
equipment unless we know possible and probable human reactions to 
their use. 

Some nations we want to persuade to be our friends and allies; 
others we hope will be at least neutral; and some we may think can be 
handled only with threats and possibly actual physical force. These 
nations differ widely in cultural traditions, social organization, Sys- 
tems of ideas and values, Therefore, they differ in the things which 
uttract or repel them, and in the things for which they will fight 
and die. Within nations there are considerable dilevee es among 
individuals. 

I call your attention to the remarks of Senator Lodge this morning 
with reference to recruiting from many of the nations that are even 
now within the iron curtain, individuals who might form part of the 
armies of the allies with which we are associated. 

We sometimes think we know our next-door neighbors well and 
yet can be fooled. How much more difficult is it to know other nations 
and the internal variations among their people. To get to know men 
and their variations the world over requires as much specialized 
knowledge as to get to know the atom. Without the knowledge of 
men and nations, we use our technology and military force blindly. 

It is easy to be impresesd by the consequences of science and tech- 
nology as they appear in phy sical objects. Battleships, bombs, planes 
are awe- as I have had some occasion to observe. Wee see 
these mi: ter ial instruments, feel them, smell them, hear them. They 
act immediately and directly upon all our senses, and pound into 
our conse lousness, 
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ed It is much less easy to see certain products just as much associated 
il with defense which I have in mind. However, I did pick up in my 
ey office on coming here certain objects which may serve to illustrate my 
- point. 
ry Whether we are dealing with enemies, allies, or neutrals, it is useful 
. to be able to talk with them or to listen to their talk. Yet, though we 
a Americans unavoidably live now in this global Tower of Babel, the 
c gift of tongues does not readily descend upon us. We made a brave 
©. start during World War II, especially in the ACLS-Army intensive 
a language program which my own organization directed. But the 
: funds to continue the work were snuffed out at the end of the war, and 
d we are still far from having the tools or persons needed to teach more 
h Americans languages they. need desperately to know under present 
e circumstances. Here at least are a few examples of the kind of tools 
@ needed. Manuals for learning to speak Japanese, Korean, Serbo- 
+ Croatian, Russian, et cetera. 

I did pick up on my way down here this morning certain objects 
ul which may serve to illustrate my point. If you want to talk with 
d Tito, you have to learn this language. Here is a manual for Russian, 


; for spoken Japanese and spoken Korean. We have only the beginning 
on this, and I learned the other day that the Russians conducted a 


e language campaign in Korea which included, the figure that was given 
] to me was roughly—and I do not know that it should be quoted as 
e being accurate—upward of a million Koreans were taught Russian 
r beginning about 4 years ago, and thousands of lectures were given in 
. North Korea about Russian institutions, and this was all before the 
S June occurrence of last year. 

D For intelligence purposes in the narrower military sense and for 


purposes of politic: ul analysis and action on the ideological front, 
we need many more persons who can read and interpret “such books 
as this. This volume comes to my hand simply because it was very 
difficult for persons who have good reasons—defense reasons among 
others—to analyze it, to obtain copies from Russia. As a consequence, 
my organization published it through photo offset to make it more 

eadily available. It is the politic al dictionary, a handbook for po- 
ities ul organizers developed by Russians for their use. 

I think some day you will find it interesting to see the translation 
of the word * democ racy” in this particular dictionary which is used 
for political organizers and political agents in Russia. 
| If we cannot all read sinularly informative works in their original 

tongue, it helps to have good translations made. Many a useful fact 
can be found in works written by other nationals for their own use, 
in this case works written by Russians for use in Russia. Here is a 
useful volume—an economic geography of the U.S. S. R., written by 
the Russians for their own use, translated into English. 

Or here is a survey on Soviet views on the postwar world economy 
containing an official critique of changes in the Economy of Capitalism 
Resulting - from the Second World War. 

Or here is a basic treatise on Soviet law for use in the law schools 
in which lawyers, never an uninfluential class, are trained in their pro- 
fession. In this case the lawyer who wrote the book as well as the 
book itself has some weight in the world. The book is Vishinsky’s 
The Law of the Soviet State. It suggests very interesting lines of 
policy formulation among the Russians themselves. 


78743—51- 73 
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This was used by the United States Delegate at Lake Success re- 
cently to controvert Vishinsky himself by quoting to Vishinsky, the 
words of Vishinsky on the treatise of Soviet law. 

Or, switching to another field, it might be the principal survey of 
Russian folklore. If you want to analyze the possible behavior of 
Russians, let us say even the Ivans in the Red Army, it helps to know 
the folklore they learned at their mothers’ knees and later for the 
values and standards inculcated in them. 

These objects may not appear particularly dangerous, but they are 
loaded with information of great value to our national security. 
Now let me hand you the results of a kind of block buster which one 
informed commentator has called “the biggest hole there is in the 
iron curtain”—The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, put out weekly, 
70,000 words out of current Russian, selected from all kinds of sources 
within Russia, and the best source that we have for what is on the 
minds of the Russians and what they are doing behind the iron curtain. 

I have presented as examples a few objects concerning Russia which 
happen to be readily at hand because some years ago there were a few 
scholars in America who realized that we could no longer afford to 
ignore the existence of Russia and that we had to step up our facilities 
for learning as much as we could and as fast as we could. The same 
line of thought has led to the creation of a similar project for Arabic, 
Turkish, and Persian materials, and to hopes for the same kind of 
product for Chinese. To face the kind of emergency before us now 
we need similar works for the peoples of virtually every corner of the 
earth. 

Works of the type I have placed before you help to tell you what 
kinds of people we have to deal with, what resources, what strengtlis 
and weaknesses they have. They are the research materials of scholars 
of man, of highly trained experts in language and literature, in the 
history of human cultures, in philosophy and religions, in anthro- 
pology, sociology, political science, economics, geography, and psy- 
chology. It is these fields which provide the basic data for psycho- 
logical warfare and for that broader ideological warfare which the 
Russians have used with conspicuous success. 

I invite your particular attention to developments in Iran at the 
moment, where in all probability the last thing the Russians would 
desire would be any kind of military activity, military conflict which 
would destroy the vital oil resources. Yet the progress of Russia in 
Iran is evident in our newspapers, and the progress is not. being made 
through science and technology but through their skill in using the 
kind of materials that are represented here and that are the product 
of a work of a certain kind of specialists that is not heard of very 
much in most of these discussions. 

Though I have spoken of these experts in terms of their knowledge 
of other peoples, we should not overlook another use of them. We 
ourselves have great need for skills in administration, organization, 
and communication which specialists in these fields help to develop. 
This is certainly not a time to dsregard the need for a continuing 
supply of highly trained civilian admnistrators. The possibility that 
our own soil may be bombed provides a new kind of danger for the 
American people and calls for enterprising and trained leaders among 
our citizens, since established habits and procedures may be broken 
by physical destruction within our own frontiers. 
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In short, the operations of these experts are directly related to the 
intelligent handling of immediate and vital problems of defense. 

Perhaps someone will say that no special consideration need be 
given training of students in these fields, even though they may be 
fairly important, since after 2 years’ servicemen could return for 
subsequent training. I think that we are all aware of the risk in- 
volved in this hope of having these men back in civilian life at the 
end of 2 years; but there is another even more pressing reason to 
have serious reservations about the wisdom of accepting a 2-year 
gap, if not more, at this time. ; 

Such a proposal rests upon a very erroneous reading of the present 
situation concerning research in man and human cultures. 

Perhaps a good case could be made for accepting a 2-year gap in 
the training of scientific and technological personnel, since our great- 
est claim to fame abroad is our superiority in technological matters. 
I do not for an instant recommend any such idea since there is every 
reason to retain any lead which we may have. It is, however, 
precisely in our knowledge of other peoples and in our capacity to 
deal with them in a highly informed way that we are least equipped 
with experts. Our very history, the very character of our educational 
structure, its narrowly Western European emphasis, its relative in- 
difference to foreign languages, its heavy technical emphasis, all these 
have illy prepared us for sudden injection into persistent and danger- 
ous relations with other peoples. It is, therefore, every bit as hazard- 
ous in the short run to be indifferent to the need of developing leader- 
ship in the fields of humane learning as it would be in the sciences 
and technology. 

I have presented my reasons for approving the inclusion of the 
humanities in the areas for research and study in the bill and for 
urging the adoption of a policy which permits the Nation to have 
at least a minimum number of persons trained in many fields. The 
language of the bill on this point is sufficiently general to permit the 
President to continue in training men in a wide variety of fields. I 
do not know what the specific intent of the administration is, but 
this aspect of manpower policy seems sufficiently important to warrant 
clarification through further questioning of administrative officials, 
particularly in view of the limited character of the Thomas com- 
mittee report which is I imagine a very important document in the 
thinking of the administration at present with regard to this problem. 

The bill is vague with reference to other related matters of great 
importance. What is intended by—and I quote—*such civilian offi- 
clals or agencies of the Government as the President may designate” 
who are to select the 75,000 individuals who will be continued in 
civilian professional training. What agencies are meant? On what 
basis are they to select these individuals? Even though this may 
properly be an administrative matter, it is an important enough prob- 
lem to warrant some indication of intent. 

The bill recognizes the importance of high-level training to our 
safety by providing for the selection of the 75,000 group for civilian 
training, but it sets wp a difference between the level of support for 
those who enter ROTC training and for those who—presumably also 
in the national interest—continue in civilian training. With all the 
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benefits accruing to the individual who takes ROTC training, further 
thought should be given to scholarship aid to the civilian group. 

The bill is very vague on a fundamental point, the use of those indi- 

viduals in the maximum 75,000 group after they have completed train- 
ing. It provides that within 10 years of the completion of civilian 
training they may be called into active service in the Armed Forces 
for the unserved portion of their required military service— 
unless such person performs other military or civilian service in the national 
interest for a period equivalent to such period of service in accordance with 
regulations, provided by the President. 
What does this mean? Granted that such individuals should render 
the Nation the same portion of service required of others whether 
military or civilian, what provisions are proposed to guarantee that 
this will be accomplished ? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Thank you very much, Mr. Odegaard. 
The committee will take a recess until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p. m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene at 
2 p. m. of this same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Present : Senators Johnson of Texas (presiding), Chapman, Hunt, 
Saltonstall. 

Also present: Senators John C. Stennis, George W. Malone, and 
Herman Welker, 

Senator Jounson of Texas. The committee will come to order. 

Without objection, the Chair will insert in the record at this point 
a letter from Mr. Donald W. Wyatt, of Providence, R. I., and the 
attached statement; letter from Mr. L. M. Clark, of Saltsburg, Pa., 
and attached statement; telegram from Hamilton S. Putnam, executive 
secretary of New Hampshire Medical Society, Concord, N. H.; tele- 
gram from Foreman Hawes, president of the Georgia Association of 
Junior Colleges, addressed to the Honorable Richard B. Russell, chair- 
man of the full committee; resolution from the National Interfrater- 
nity Conference, signed by Mr. A. Ray Warnock, chairman, for the 
executive committee of the National Interfraternity Conference; a 
letter from Mr. Paul E. Elicker, executive secretary of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, a department of the 
National Education Association. 

(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 

Provipence, R. L., January 17, 1951. 


Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: We have followed with acute interest the hearings 
now being conducted by your committee on the question of drafting 18-year-olds, 

Due to the fact that we have neither the time nor the finances necessary, we 
are unable to make a trip to Washington to ask an opportunity to testify before 
your group, we are sending you the accompanying statement which we should 
like to have you read to your committee as a matter of record. We believe in 
the right of every citizen to use his voice to express his opinion on legislation 
of this type. 

We thank you in advance for anything you may do for us in this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 


DoNAtp W. WYATT. 
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To the Men Who Will Decide the Fate of a Nation: 

We speak to you this day through your chairman, the Honorable Lyndon B. 
Johnson, Senator from Texas. Mr. Johnson is reading this message to you 
at our request only because we are unable to appear before you at this time. 

We have grown up in troubled times. When we were born, a depression 
gripped the Nation. Slowly, the country grew out of it only to become embroiled 
in a conflict which threatened its very existence. 

Men marched away to defend their homes, the freedom they held so dear, 
and the very lives of their loved ones. Some returned; others did not. We 
watched while they marched off, too young to do much else. 

Then came our turn. The men who formulate our policies asked for a 
draft of 18- and 19-year-olders. We waited to be called, unable to make com- 
mitments or take steps to solidify our roots. 

A rush in enlistments, including that of our only brother who enlisted at 
18 and is still serving, brought a respite. We clutched at the straw as would 
a drowning man. We moved forward, made progress in our chosen field, married, 
and settled down to raise a family. 

But other men caught the disease which has destroyed so many before. It 
destroyed Caesar, Napoleon, and most recently, Hitler. It will undoubtedly 
destroy those who now seek to rule the world and have served notice of the 
intention with their unveiled aggression in Korea. 

Now at last when thousands, or perhaps millions of us, have begun to make 
definite contributions to the economy and life of the Nation, we face more years 
of uncertainty, more waiting and hoping that we may yet salvage something 
out of the years gone by. 

We watched the men march off, the men who were credits to their communi- 
ties, men who were devoted to their wives and families. We watched them 
come back, changed. No longer did they care for the things which had made 
life worth living. No, it was not true in many cases; there were those who 
did return to the old way of life. But there were enough who did not to 
send the Nation's divorce rate to its highest level in history. There were count- 
less children fated to live a life without knowing their father—or spending part 
of the year with each parent, or hearing the taunting of schoolmates, of being 
shunned as they grew older. Yes; there are many who would shun the children 
of divorced parents. 

There were those who returned and found no place for them in their chosen 
fields. They had been passed by the ever-moving parade of progress. Many. 
have yet to regain their former level of income or station in life. 

Admitted they are little things, almost too small to notice at times, it is 
little things which make free life what it is. 

To tear a man away from home and family needlessly is national suicide, 
Our Nation has been made strong by families and family life. It has grown 
to be the power it is today because of the family. The strength in those little 
groups has been welded together to provide national strength and unity. 

You men who listen to these words will decide whether or not the United 
States of America will take a chance on losing its greatest source of strength— 
the American family. 

You are faced with two choices. You can draft 18-year-olds—or you can 
eliminate deferments for married men and fathers. There is a third choice— 
the elimination of deferment for college students, but to date we have heard 
nothing of it. 

No one worried because 19-year-olders were not able to vote. They were 
drafted. When our brother enlisted, there was no question as to where would 
serve. He went where he was told to go. Why should there be a difference 
now? 

The 18-year-old represents Secretary Marshall’s greatest weapon. The age 
group is the one group which can be called with the least harm to them and to 
the Nation. We implore you to think carefully before you refuse to pass the bill 
calling for the drafting of 18-year-olds. 

We could say much more. We could demand to know why college students 
should be deferred when productive workers and heads of families would not be. 
We could point out many more reasons for choosing the draft of 18-year-olds 
as the best solution to the Nation’s problem. But we choose to let you gentlemen 
decide upon the basic facts which we have been fortunate enongh to have pre- 
Sented to you. 
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Our thanks go to the honorable members of the committee and to Senator 
Johnson for their kind attention. 


Sincerely yours, 
Donato W. Wyatt. 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL, 
Saltsburg, Pa., January 19, 1951. 
The Honorable LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Senator from Texas, Washington, D. C. 
Sir: Attached is a suggestion for the draft which I have been urged to send 
to you. 
1 will be glad to come to Washington if I can be of any help. 
Sincerely, 
L. M. Ciark, President, 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE DRAFT 


The following plan will satisfy the Army, the colleges, the parents, the boys, 
and the secondary schools. It will give us an Army of more than 3,000,000 men 
by June 1, 1951. It will use the existing facilities of the colleges and boarding 
preparatory schools with very little expense for alterations, thereby saving the 
country millions of dollars for new camps. 

Democracy must forsake some of its freedoms during wartime, and give 
extra power to the authorities for the war period only. 

Democracy thrives on education. Unless controlled, war might eliminate the 
education of boys over 18. The following plan, however, would allow all of 
those who are now in college, or are almost ready to go to college, to continue 
with their education until the war emergency actually required their services. 

College faculties will continue to have responsibility for the education of college 
boys for the 7 hours between 8 a.m. and3 p.m. The military will have complete 
charge of these boys for the 17 hours between 3 p. m. and 8a. m._ If 10 hours 
of this time is consumed in sleep and for breakfast and dinner, there still remains 
7 hours for the military to give their training. 

The large number of 18- and 19-year-old boys whose marks indicate that they 
can expect to enter college within a year, should be assigned to boarding pre- 
paratory schools where they will receive instruction preparatory to college 
entrance from a faculty that has been engaged in that kind of work. 

Both of the groups in college and in preparatory schools will study under a 
plan similar to the plan which has been in use for 7 years at this school and 
is also used by some colleges. This system is generally known as the Kiski 
plan. It is based on the proposition that a bright boy learns while he is studying 
and it calls for 1 hour of supervised study before every hour of class. Under 
this system, the academic work can be completed during the 7 hours between 
8 a, m. and 3 p. m. 

1. Induct all youths 18 years old into active service to start on June 1, 1951. 
Divide them into three groups as follows: 

(a) All boys who are 18 or over and who are now in, or intend to enter college 
next fall. 

(b) All 18- or 19-year-olds who have the necessary college credits to enter 
college within another year, but are not yet fully prepared. 

(c) All other boys who are 18 or over who are not taking the courses which 
would admit them to college or who are not attending school. 

2. The armed services will take over the administration (except for educa- 
tion) of all colleges and boarding preparatory schools for the war period com 
mencing June 1, 1951. 

(a) All boys in group A will report on June 1, 1951, to the military at the 
college they now attend or intend to enter next October for 4 months of basic 
military training. 

(b) All boys in group B will report on June 1, 1951, to a boarding preparatory 
school, which they now attend or to which they will be assigned, for 4 months of 
basic military training. 

(c) All boys in group C will report on June 1, 1951, to a specified Army camp 
for 4 months of basic military training and also a complete screening which wil! 
indicate what they will do after October 1, 1951. 

3. After the basic training period is completed on October 1, the boys in group 
A and group B will continue under Army discipline in the Armed Services and 
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will live at the college or school to which they have been assigned. From 8 a. m. 
until 8 p. m., they will be under the direction of the faculty and will use a con- 
centrated plan of studying one subject at a time similar to the Kiski plan. A 
reprint of an article which appeared in the Reader’s Digest describing this plan 
is attached. This plan makes it possible to complete both studies and classes by 
3p. m. 

From 3 p. m. until 8 a. m. the next morning, the boys will be under the direc- 
tion of the military and live, eat, stand guard, duty, drill, and work exactly the 
sume as if they were in Regular Army training camps. There should be a dis- 
tinct separation between the Army and the faculty control. The boys will learn 
more by having them completely separated. 

Every boy in group A would be given a scholastic grade every month. The 
tests would be similar all over the country and all marks would be based on the 
tests. An organization, such as the College Entrance Examination Board, would 
be equipped to correct and analyze these tests all over the country in such a 
manner that we would have a complete file by colleges, by age groups, by vocations 
such as pharmacy, theology, civil engineers, chemical engineers, bachelor of arts 
candidates, ete. This classification would enable the Government to know 
exactly where to locate manpower needs. 

Boys with lower marks would be called for infantry and similar duties, just 
as rapidly as was necessary for Army purposes. If only 10 percent of any clas- 
sification were needed, or as many as 50 percent, the existing statistics on their 
college status would reveal who was available to satisfy the Army requirements. 

4. After group C had completed its 38 months of basic training at an Army 
camp, the screening of each individual would have determined the best place for 
him in the military forces. 

If this emergency is to last over several years, such a plan will keep a full 
quota of manpower available. The Government should actually induct every boy, 
pay him $5 per month until he is transferred from college to active service. The 
Government should pay for the food, faculty salaries, and upkeep of the college 
or boarding school. 

At the conclusion of the emergency, we will have liberally educated men ready 
to bring democracy back to our country. Historians, philosophers, economists, 
etc., Will be needed as much as engineers and scientists. 

An intellectual aristocracy is a part of good democracy 


a 


That expression is 
sometimes confused with intellectual snobbery, which is undesirable and is not 
furthered by this plan. 

It should be mandatory for this plan to be reviewed at least every 2 years, lest 
it be forgotten that it is only to meet an undesirable emergency. 


Concorp, N. H. 
Senator StyLes BRIDGEs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

New Hampshire Medical Society believes section 23 of amendment to Senate 
hill No. 1 ought to be deleted in order to avoid governmental duplication of effort. 
Section 23 on rehabilitation would tend to duplicate activities now existing in 
Federal Security Agency, would be an unnecessary expense to taxpayers and 
he further step toward governmental control of medicine. New Hampshire phy- 
sicians hope you can arrange for deletion of section 23 at hearing tomorrow. 


HAMILTON 8S. PutNAM, Heecutive Secretary. 


’ 


ATLANTA, GA, 
Hon. RicH Arp B. RUSSELL, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Georgia Association Junior Colleges assembled in Atlanta representing the 22 
junior colleges in Georgia without dissenting vote adopted following message: 
We wish to make available our facilities to government in these perilous times. 
As a nation we cannot afford lost generation of trained leaders and we must 
not create an elite class in our democratic society. Permit us to urge your careful 
consideration of plan which will effect concurrent military and academic training 
in long-range preparedness program. Properly implemented we believe this 
program will result in superior type of training at much less cost than compara- 
ble job can be done any other way. 

ForEMAN HAWES, 
President, Georgia Association of Junior Colleges, Armstrong College, 
Savannah, Ga. 
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RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL INTERFRA- 
TERNITY CONFERENCE AT ITS REGULAR MONTHLY MEETING ON JANUARY 19, 1951 


To the Chairmen and Members of the Committees on Armed Services of the 
United States Senate and House of Representatives, and to Educators: 

Recognizing the serious deterioration of morale among the students and 
faculty members of colleges and universities of the United States, as pointed 
out by leading legislators, resulting from the lack of a definite manpower policy 
affecting young men of college age; with appreciation of the remedial, but tem- 
porary effect of the recent revisions made by the Secretary of Defense in selec- 
tive service regulations with respect to draft-eligible college students; and in 
view of the long-term nature of the serious problems faced by our country, now 
generally recognized by its citizens: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the executive committee of the National Interfraternity Confer- 
ence, representing 59 men’s social fraternities and their 2,975 wndergraduate 
chapters, 1. That a program of universal military training should be enacted 
by the Congress of the United States to train all physically able young men on 
graduation from high school or at equivalent ages of 17 to 19 years in basic 
military science ; 

2. That the system of Army, Navy, and Air Reserve Officers Training Corps 
units in colleges and universities be expanded to meet the needs of new officer 
personnel in the armed services ; 

3. That the Congress look wisely ahead and plan for the flow of scientists, 
engineers, doctors, dentists, lawyers, teachers, clergymen, and other trained 
specialists necessary to serve the civilian and military needs of the Nation; and 
exempt from active military service, except UMT, those students preparing for 
such oceupations until their courses of study have been completed, with the 
provision that upon completing such courses of study they would be required 
to serve in capacities designated by a manpower commission for a suitable term; 

4. That the Congress should provide for a suitable form of military training 
or service for the considerable number of young men approximately of the ages 
20 to 26 years, having less than 2 years’ service in the Armed Forces, since that 
group of men would largely have to bear the brunt and full force of any emer- 
gency which might necessitate full mobilization within the next 10 years: 

5. That senior high schools and universities and colleges should be encouraged 
to provide accelerated programs to help young men to compensate partially for 
time spent in UMT or the armed services: and, 

6. That copies of this resolution be respectfully submitted to the chairmen 
and members of the Committees on Armed Services of the United States Senate 
and House of Representatives, and to leading educators throughout the United 
States, 














A. Ray Warnock, Chairman. 
(For the executive committee of the 
National Interfraternity Conference). 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
Washington 6, D. C., January 30, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Forces, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In the testimony given by Dr. Ralph McDonald, executive secretary 
of the department of higher education of the National Education Association, 
on January 24, 1951, permission was granted to file a statement from the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals with your committee. Seventy-five 
copies of this statement, entitled “Statement of Paul E. Elicker,” are hereby 
submitted for the record on authorization of the executive committee of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Pau EF. EnicKer. 
Frecutive Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF PAuL E. ELICKER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND ACTING FOR THE LEGIS- 
LATIVE AND EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCLATION OF SECONDARY- 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 


This statement is made by the National Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, the department of secondary-school administration of the National Educa- 
tion Association. This association includes in its membership the principals of 
schools enrolling 92 percent of the more than 6,000,000 youth in our secondary 
schools, public and private, throughout the country. It is the only national or- 
ganization whose members have the direct responsibility for the administration 
of the educational programs for all our high-school youth. These administra- 
tors, many of whom served in World War II, have been deeply concerned with 
the interests and welfare of the millions of school youth and the part these youth 
ean take in the preservation and strengthening of our American democracy and 
in providing security to our Nation. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals has repeatedly ex- 
pressed itself strongly in favor of a program of adequate security for our coun- 
try and 90.1 percent of them by vote have stated that the most important and 
needed single essential to our national security is a “strong, healthy, and edu- 
eated population.” Many military leaders concur in this fundamental principle. 
In the words of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower: * 

“* * * To neglect our school system would be a crime against the future. 
Such neglect could well be more disastrous to all our freedoms than the most 
formidable armed assault on our physical defenses. * * * Where our schools 
are concerned, no external threat can excuse negligence; no menace can justify 
a halt to progress.” 

Much has been stated to this committee that male youth can be inducted into 
military service at age 18 with the least disruption of their education and civilian 
life. A study of this situation does not support claims by many who contend 
that age 18 is the best age for induction into military training. 


WHERE ARE THE 18-YEAR-OLD YOUTH IN OUR AMERICAN LIFE? 


Recent reports of the United States Bureau of the Census show that there are 
now approximately 1,050,000 male youth in the 18-year group and that the 
number in this age group year after year will increase very little until 1955. 

Approximately 250,000, or 25 percent of the total 18-age group of male youth, 
are in the elementary and secondary schools—220,000 in senior high schools and 
30,000 in the elementary and junior high schools. 

Also, according to the United States Bureau of the Census, a large number of 
the 18-year-olds are living with their families and parents. They have the 
guiding and controlling influence of the home, very essential to their future 
usefulness to their country. 


WHERE ARE THE 19-YEAR-OLD YOUTH IN OUR SCHOOLS? 


Using Census Bureau figures as a basis, it can be estimated that about 9.5 
percent of the 19-year-old males or at least 95,000 are in the elementary and 
secondary schools. Of this number, 83,000 are in the serior high schools, and 
the remaining 12,000 in the elementary and junior high schools. 

On the mere basis of numbers, it is clearly evident that the drafting of the 
19-year-old group of 95,000 in our schools is less damaging to our schools and to 
fewer boys themselves than the drafting of 250,000 18-year-olds. 


HOW WOULD DRAFT OF 18-YEAR-OLDS AFFECT HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS IN 
THE SENIOR YEAR? 


A study of the two groups in the senior class (1) those 18 years, 2 months 
old as of July 1, and therefore subject to draft by age 19 and before end of 
school year and (2) those 19 years old and subject to draft at age 20, is revealing. 

About 1 out of every 3 boys of the 18-year group in the senior class would be 
called into military service before graduation. 

Comparative figures for the 19-year-old group and according to present 
selective service provisions would affect about 1 out of every 25 boys in the 
senior class in high school. 


1Extract of statement made by General Eisenhower for the National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Publie Schools, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, N. Y., issued October 
10, 1950. 
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If, to each of these groups is added, the additional inducement to enlist at 
17, we would have a very heavy disruption of education for thousands of boys 
every year. Our educational program in the high school would be greatly in 
paired and made ineffectual as a factor in the security of our Nation. 

It has been stated by some that age 18 is a good time to “take the break’ 
for military service. Records from the United States Office of Education show 
that the average age of boys for graduation from high school is about 18 years, 2 
months- In any average, there are approximately as many boys above this 
average age as below—30 percent are under 18, 36 percent are 18 but less than 
19, 24 percent are 19 but less than 20, and 10 percent are 20 years or older. 

It should be stated that, in general, the youngest group to graduate from high 
school are those planning to go to college. They, in general, are our most com 
petent and promising youth and possessed with leadership qualities. Many in 
this group would be able, according to the present 19-year age induction policy, 
to enter college for 1 or possibly 2 years. This, too, is highly desirable because 
those who once enter colleges are most likely to return and continue their 
training later on. 

For the other group, the older group, who do not generally go on to college 
but enter industry or the military service, the opportunity to complete their 
high school education is highly advantageous to them and to our country. If 
those in this group are compelled to leave school before graduation, they, too, 
will not return to high school to complete their secondary-school education. 

We have come to accept high school graduation as the right of every American 
youth and a major factor in the initial employment of youth in civilian life. 
We should not develop a pattern in our American life that will deprive those 
who need most the opportunity to complete their high school education or go 
on to college for 1 year. Drafting youth at 18 or no later than age 19 will inter 
fere with this privilege of American youth to a greater degree than induction 
at 19 or no later than 20. This will be of greatest concern to the individual and 
will directly affect the quality of military service every male youth is expected to 
give to his country. In World War II, thousands of youth were rejected because 
of educational deficiency. 


WHAT CAN WE LEARN FROM OUR EXPERIENCE IN WORLD WAR II? 


During World War II, youth were inducted at age 18 or at the end of the schoo! 
year during which they became 18 and enlistments were permitted at age 17. 
The high-school enrollment began to drop in the year 1940-41 and declined 
increasingly each year until year 1945-46. There was a decrease in the total 
high-school enrollment during the war years of 23.9 percent. More specifically, 
21.2 percent of the decrease in high-school enrollment was caused by the loss of 
boys in their last year in school. The primary reasons for this decrease in 
high-school enrollment between 1941 and 1946 was the 18-year induction age 
pattern and the 17-year age enlistment and the influences of the war on our youth. 
Normally, the size of the teen-age population would have increased the high- 
school enrollment during the years from 1941 to 1946. 

The best record of education to hold high-school groups through to graduation 
was made in the 1930's. The number of high-school youth leaving school during 
the 1940's, particularly among the boys, has been alarmingly high. We may 
again expect a repetition of such drop-outs of school youth if we reestablish 
the 18 years but not later than 19 plan. 

The reductions in high-school enrollment have been cumulative during the 
past 10 years. They leave us with critical trained manpower shortages among 
the groups who should have graduated from high school during the war years 
and since. To aggravate this shortage by inducting 18-year-old boys into military 
service at this time can be justified, we believe, only by the most critical total 
mobilization needs. 

Many of the boys who entered the service during the war years through induc 
tion or enlistment never did complete their high-school education. Even though 
they had GI educational benefits and were urged to return, only schools in the 
larger cities had enough applicants to warrant special educational provisions 
which were needed for boys who had war experience and acquired a greater 
degree of maturity than the prevailing group of high-school students with whom 
they were forced to attend classes when they returned to high school. High- 
school education for war veterans was not nearly as successful as college educa 
tion for GI's and thousands of small high schools did not and could not provid 
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adequate and suitable education for these GI’s who formerly were enrolled in 
their schools. 

We know now the record of extensive interruption of high-school education 
for high-school youth during the World War II years by the drafting of the 18- 
year-age group. ‘The record is clear and we should not repeat it. High-school 
administrators accepted the plan during World War II because it seemed nec- 
essary during an all-out mobilization period and in terms of time, only “for 
the duration of the war.” ‘The proposed amendments to the Selective Service 
Act inducting the 18-year-old youth may establish an educational pattern for 
high-school youth for a long time. When such a plan becomes effective, drafting 
1s-year-old youth will definitely cause a continual and permanent loss of the 
productive capacity and of the potential leadership for our Nation. 


THE CASUALTY RECORD OF 18-YEAR-OLD YOUTH IN WORLD WAR II 


In September and October 1942, amendments to our Selective Service Act about 
the drafting and combat service of 18-year olds were under consideration by our 
Congress. The War Department then, as the Defense Department now, re- 
quested Congress to pass no legislation that would restrict their use of 18-year 
olds in combat areas in case of dire necessity. Assurances were given by mili- 
tary authorities then, as now, that a year’s training, 13 months’ basic training, 
was the pattern then, would be provided to all youth before they were sent 
overseas or put in combat areas. What happened? The casualties of mere boys 
between 18 and 19 were relatively very heavy in the latter part of 1944 and early 
months of 1945. These young and immature youth, inadequately trained for 
combat service, were sacrificed through unwarranted expediency. Hundreds of 
parents, in their estimation, suffered the irretrievable loss of their sons un- 
necessarily and unjustifiably. This has happened to our 18-year-old youth and 
could happen again if 18-year-old youth are subject to induction and if no re- 
quirement is fixed for the length of their military training before going into 
combat areas. 

In this time of national crisis, the schools are confronted with many other 
major difficulties. During the next 10 years if the military program is operative 
through the 17-year level by registration and volunteer enlistment and through 
the 18-year-old youth program by universal military training, another heavy 
handicap will be placed on our educational program, and it will be difficult in- 
deed to maintain a general level of education anything like what this country 
needs to deliver maximally trained manpower or to maintain the level of com- 
petent citizenship and service to our country. 


OUR RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We recommend that the present policy of induction of the 19-to-25 age 
group be maintained. 

2. We recommend that the total term of military training and service be 
extended from 21 months to 24 months. 

3. We recommend that the proposed Selective Service Act be terminated on 
July 1, 1954. It is advisable for each Congress to evaluate and redetermine our 
military needs. Our Nation should not establish a military training or a mili- 
tary service program for our youth that is established for an indefinite period. 
We want to meet the present crisis adequately ; but, when the world tension and 
national threat to our security changes, we should be able to meet these changed 
conditions unhampered by a national military training policy established during 
these crucial times. 

In behalf of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a de- 
partment of the National Education Association, these recommendations are 
respectfully submitted to the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 


Senator Jounson. The committee has scheduled about nine wit- 
nesses for the afternoon session. We are very anxious to have avail- 
able to all the members of the committee the viewpoint of as many 
people as possible. The limitations on the Senators’ time as well as 
that of the witnesses has to be taken into consideration. We have 
done the best we could to balance the two. 
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The first witness scheduled for this afternoon is Bishop Wilbur E. 
Hammaker of the board of temperance of the Methodist Church. 

Bishop Hammaker, please take your seat. The committee is de- 
lighted to have you with us. We are very interested in your point of 
view. I notice you have a short statement. I think rather than insert 
it in the record, if you care, you may just deliver it. 


STATEMENT OF BISHOP WILBUR E, HAMMAKER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Hammaxer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I am Wil- 
bur E. Hammaker, a bishop of the Methodist Church. My address is 
the Methodist Building, 100 Maryland Avenue NE., Washington 2, 
D.C. 

I am deeply appreciative of the privilege accorded me by you, Mr. 
Chairman, and your colleagues of the Committee on Armed Services. 
I am especially grateful for this opportunity to make a brief state- 
ment, in view of the fact that my request did not reach you until 
Saturday afternoon. I understand that witnesses are being asked to 
confine the presentation of their views to a 10-minute period. I shall 
govern myself accordingly. 

Naturally, I cannot hope to discuss the pending bill in a general 
way. Though I might have some opinions concerning several aspects 
of the measure, I shall confine myself to just one. I am deeply inter- 
ested in the moral well-being of the young men that shall be called 
to the service of their country, and ours. I am sure that you, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, are equally concerned. I 
have no doubt that all of you want to do what shall seem to you to be 
the best, so far as moral safeguards are concerned. We, of the clergy, 
have no monopoly on deep desires for the all-round well-being of the 
boys who wear the national uniform. You and tens of millions of our 
countrymen would do anything to preserve their ideals and their ideas 
of right living. 

Ip general, I speak for those tens of millions, and in particular, for 
nearly 10,000,000 Methodists; to be exact, 9,000,000, lacking 53,000. 
I appeal to you, as lovers of your fellow men—and especially, these 
very young fellow men who are to be drafted under this act—to con- 
sider every reasonable safeguard against temptations. Many of those 
inducted shall not yet have attained their legal majority. A high per- 
centage shall likely be in their late teens. 

They have had the safeguards of home around them. They have 
been restrained by their associations with fathers and mothers, with 
brothers and sisters. Church and school, too, have tended to guide and 
guard them. From the standpoint of self-discipline, they are in the 
formative period. If you have sons in your own homes, you know 
full well whereof I speak. If you do not, you can reach back through 
memory into your own experiences at 18 and 19 years of age. 

It is a serious thing to tear them loose from their moorings and 
fling them into the stream of life, where they shal! find few familiar 
landmarks. Added to this, in any creative understanding of their 
situation must be an approximate realization of their tumbled and 
jumbled emotional reactions to the whole personal and public situa- 
tion. Like most of us, they are confused. Their break with the old 
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and their contacts with the new shall not lessen the sense of confusion 
and frustration. 

Under such circumstances, the last thing you want to see them con- 
fronted with is the potential temptation to dull the edge of sensation 
by drinking beverage alcohol. A majority of them are nondrinkers. 
Oh, I know that a sizable minority drink somewhat. But, both 
groups need to be protected—especially against subtle exploitation 
by the makers of spiritous, vinous, and malt alcoholic bever ages. None 
of these are innocent, harmless, little beverages. In them all lurks 
the enemy that “steals away man’s brains.” That enemy is alcohol. 
It plays havoe with the nerves and minds and physical reactions of 
the young. I might tuck in that it is dangerous for all ages. But, 
right now, I am thinking with you, Mr. C hairman and members of 
the ce ommittee, about the fine young men that shall be serving under the 
colors. 

There are those who for the sake of profits would shut their eyes 
to the desolation and ruin that may come to many a soldier boy in 21 
or 27 months. Against these enemies of the well-being of our boys, 
I am asking you to erect barriers by way of amendments to this act. 
These boys ' deserve your prayerful consideration of protection from 
the allurements of Old King Alcohol. Make it hard for him to get 
at these lads. Hitherto, they have lived under civil legal measures to 
guard the lives of minors. In the armed services they need, even more, 
every possible kind of protective barrier against the purveyors of 
beverage alcohol. 

There have been times, when only beer was available to nondrinkers 
serving their country in far away places. No soft drinks, no fruit or 
veget table j juices, no potable water—only beer. I beseech you to write 
provisions into this law that shall make it absolutely impossible for 
beer to be given any such preferential treatment in the months that 
lie ahead. As you know, the consumption of soft drinks by our male 
population under 21 years of age is many times the amount of all 
kinds of alcoholic beverages consumed by this group. Give them 
encouragement to continue to exercise their preference and help the 
minority, that does use some liquor, to understand that a good young 
soldier does not need to soak up beer and other alcoholic beverages. 

I know the difficulties that lie in the course I am asking you to 
pursue. TI realize the many angles of the problem. The factors of the 
total equation have a way of getting tangled up in a most disc oncerting 
and discouraging way. W hat Iam entreating you to do is not as 
easy as rolling off a log. Itishard. But, I believe that you are used 
to doing the ‘difficult, and, at times, the dangerous thing. It is not, 
however, impossible. 

[ call as witnesses to that fact, the members of the President’s 
Commission on Universal Training. Paragraph 7 of their 1947 
report to Mr. Truman called for— 
limitation of the opportunities for the purchase of trainees of any alcoholic 
beverages, including beer, through (a) prohibiting the sale thereof to them on 
any military, naval, or other camp reservation, or in any post exchange, ship’s 
store or canteen, (0) declaring off-limits to trainees all taverns, taprooms, and 
Similar facilities whose principal business is selling alcoholic beverages, (c) 
soliciting the assistance of local communities in this program, and (d) making 
it a Federal crime knowingly to sell such beverages to any person in training. 
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Who were on that Commission? Dr. Karl J. Compton was Chairman. 
Fellow members were all outstanding Americans. But note this: 
two members of that Commission are today at the center of our 
preparedness program—Mr, Charles E. Wilson and Mrs. Anna M. 
Rosenberg. She thought it could be done. Doubtless, she will hel) 
implement her ideas into the legislation that you may propose. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Bishop Hammaker. 

Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Hunt? 

Senator Hunt. No questions. 

Senator Jounson. Bishop, the committee desires to thank you for 
a very lucid presentation of this most pressing issue, and with the 
advice and support of many fine people like you, I am sure we will 
evolve a program that will give us the maximum defense for the 
security of this country. 

Mr. Hamaker. Thank you very much indeed. 

Senator Hunr. I should like to echo what the chairman has said. 
I am very pleased that you have presented the statement you have to 
the committee. It is something I think we must give consideration to. 

Mr. Hamaker. Thank you very much indeed. I appreciate that. 

Senator Jonnson. The next witness is Mr. Michael Straight, na- 
tional chairman of the American Veterans Committee. 

The committee is delighted to have you, Michael. I see you have a 
prepared statement. You may proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL STRAIGHT, NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF 
THE AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Srraticut. Mr. Chairman, I should like to read off this brief 
statement and if I could make a few remarks at the end, I would 
appreciate it. ; 

My name is Michael Straight, and I am national chairman of the 
American Veterans Committee, which is a national organization of 
honorably discharged veterans of World War II, in support of the 
universal military service and training bill, S. 1, which has been sub- 
mitted to this committee by the Department of Defense. 

We in AVC believe that this Nation requires immediately at least 
41% million men in our Armed Forces who will join together with those 
of our allies to defend the free world against the dangers of attack 
by Communist Russia and her satellites. We believe that the present 
official Defense Department goal of 314 million men is insufficient 
and must be revised upward soon if our defenses against Communist 
aggression are to meet the test that may come at any time. 

As early as the September 1950 meeting of our national planning 
committee, AVC supported the principles’ of universal military 
service included in this bill. In order to meet our military manpower 
targets, we feel that Congress must authorize now the drafting of al! 
able-bodied American men between the ages of 18 and 26 for a perio 
of 27 months’ service in our Armed Forces. If the manpower reservoir 
in that age group proves insufficient, it may be necessary to exten 
the draft age to 30 years, as has been recently suggested in the House 
Armed Services Committee. 
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Our members can testify from their own personal experience that 18 
is just as suitable a draft age as 19, if not more suitable. Youths of 
i8 are at the height of their stamina and endurance, and if properly 
trained make the best fighting men. We support the Defense Depart- 
ment in its proposal that 18-year-olds should not be sent overseas 
without a minimum of 4 months’ training. However, it should be 
pointed out that men in their twenties who are inadequately trained 
are just as ill-equipped for combat service as are younger men. The 
principle of adequate training before overseas service, except perhaps 
in cases of extreme emergency, should apply to all age groups. 

We believe that military service can best be performed in the 
period after graduation from high school and before entering either 
college or a career. For most American youth 18 seems to be the most 
convenient age. However, we support the provisions of the universal 
military service and training bill which would allow students to finish 
high school before being called into service. 

We feel that it would be an error to set the minimum draft age at 
19. We know that most 18-year-olds, faced by the draft at 19, would 
delay enrolling in college or initiating permanent employment, know- 
ing in advance that their college training or employment would be 
interrupted within a year. For the same reason, employers hesitate 
to engage 18-year-olds who will be called into service at 19. AVC 
represents thousands of veterans who have found that it is more 
practical to start and finish a college training program in consecu- 
tive years, rather than have a lapse of several years in the middle of 
that training program. 

The principle of equality of sacrifice should be applied in military 
service. Veterans of World War II should not be asked to with- 
draw from civilian pursuits for a second time for an indefinite period, 
except in an extreme emergency. 

We specifically approve the provisions of this legislation that will 
allow the Defense Department to establish a uniform standard of 
physical and mental fitness for service in any of the Armed Forces. 
The present inequities in minimum AGCT scores required by the 
Army, Air Force, and Navy acts to the serious detriment of the Ground 
Forces. 

We would like to bring one thing more to the attention of this 
committee. No matter how many millions are called into service, 
no Jim Crow army is going to save democracy, in Asia or in Europe— 
or here. We must make the most effective use of every avail- 
able American regardless of his race, his creed, his color, or his 
national origin. This is not just real democracy: it is a practical 
necessity. Segregation means manpower waste. When more than 
two-thirds of the peoples of the world are colored, we do not believe 
that we can win the world struggle against communism unless the 
armed forces that may be called upon to carry forward that strug- 
gle are organized on democratic principles. 

In closing, I would like to submit for the record, copies of the 
resolution passed by our national planning committee of the Amer- 
ican Veterans Committee at its meeting in Minneapolis earlier this 
month. 

This resolution concerns itself broadly with the principles of mili- 
tary manpower mobilization, some of which are included in this 
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legislation, and with some of which this committee will be dealing in 
the months to come. 

I wish to thank the committee for this opportunity to present the 
views of AVC on this important legislation. 

Senator Jonnson. Without objection, the resolution will be put in 
the record. 

(The resolution referred to above is as follows :) 


RESOLUTION ON Minirary MANPOWER 


AVC favors the policy of an orderly military manpower mobilization consistent 
with needs, matériel, resources, and training facilities. From our own experience 
we know the impracticability of a too rapid mobilization of men when instructors 
and training equipment are not available. 

From our own experience we believe that there are certain elements of the 
present mobilization program which could be improved : 

We support the principle of universal military service and during the present 
emergency support the lowering of the draft age to 18, the extension of service 
time to 27 months, and other reforms regarding the use of men with slight 
physical defects who can perform limited service. We believe the latter can be 
integrated into the defense forces during a period of orderly mobilization such 
as our Nation is experiencing today. 

We were shocked to realize that the Reserve and National Guard systems have 
proved impractical. We understand that the Army estimates that it can train 
new draftees to combat efficiency in just two more months time than it can 
activate Reserve and National Guard components into combat effectiveness (9 
months instead of 7). In addition large numbers of National Guard men and 
Reserves have proven unable to serve when called. These facts mean that the 
expenditure on National Guard and Reserves has not been worth the cost. We 
urge that a comprehensive survey be taken of Reserve units to determine the 
number of men which can be used in event of national emergency and that the 
excess be separated from the Reserve forces. And we urge that the National 
Guard be reconstituted along the lines followed so successfully in England 
where the Home Guard, composed of men physically unqualified for regular serv- 
ice, or in over-draft-age groups, and women performed such valiant civil defense 
service during World War II. 

We fear that there is an imbalance numerically between the forces. The 
events in Korea have proven once again that the Navy and the Air Corps are 
still supporting elements of infantry divisions and not separate and effective 
offensive forces. We therefore feel that more emphasis should be placed on 
expansion of the ground forces including the Marine Corps, in those areas where 
trained manpower shortages make impossible the fulfilling of the manpower goals 
of all three services at the same time. 

We regret that there has been established an imbalance qualitatively between 
the forces. This has been the result of the congressional action which placed 
different intelligence minimums for each of the services. As a result of this 
law, the Army is forced to take all of the draftees whose Army classification 
score is between 70 and 80, the Army and Air Force together to take all he- 
tween scores of 80 and 85 while the Navy only takes those of a grade higher 
than 85. We believe that there is use for men of these ratios in all services 
but regret that the tossing of all of them into one service or two services strikes 
an imbalance to the detriment of the Army. We urge that Congress rectify 
this situation by establishing a unified score for all members of the armed serv- 
ices and that they be prorated to the individual services. 

There is also an imbalance in the pay scales of our fighting men. Men doing 
hazardous duty in the Air Force and the Navy now receive extra pay under 
certain conditions. But our front-line soldiers, whom casualty figures have 
proven perform the most hazardous service of all, are not even allowed the $10 
a month combat pay received during World War II. We ask that Congress 
immediately rectify this condition by allowing ground troops performing hazar- 
dous service combat pay in the same amounts allowed certain Air Foree and 
Navy personnel and we request that such pay be made retroactive for the pe- 
riod since June 25, 1950. 

Another imbalance in the pay scales is the indirect result of varying policies 
regarding uniform allowance for Reserve and National Guard officers. Navy 
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and Marine officers recalled to active duty receive a modified clothing allow- 
ance While Army and Air Corps officers receive none. We suggest that in mak- 
ing this situation more equitable the Army and Air Corps receive the same al- 
lowance now enjoyed only by the Navy and Marine Corps. 

The unification of the armed services has proved to be an efficient and effec- 
tive method of organization on our Korean battlefront. But we still need 
greater unification of the defense forces protecting our homeland, especially 
by establishing a unified Air Defense Command. 

We congratulate those men and women in the Defense Establishment, par- 
ticularly in the Navy and Air Force, who have contributed to such progress 
as there has been in the elimination of discrimination and segregation in the 
Armed Forces to date. We urge continued efforts to implement the policies 
adopted and to pursue further the policy of complete integration and maxi- 
mum effective use of every person regardless of race, creed, or color. 

Mr. Srraient. Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a few remarks 
in regard to the conclusion of this morning’s testimony, if I may. 
I was disturbed by the testimony of Senator Johnson concerning the 
possible retreat from the pr inciples established in the legislation now 
before you. He ended by saying that his legislation was not an 
alternative to the present bill, but if you will remember in the record, 
he began by saying his bill would make the dr afting of 18-year-olds 
and of young marr ried persons unnecessary. 

Now, as a veterans’ organization composed quite largely of men 
who were in combat, who | gave 4 or 5 years of their lives—and most 
of us are now in the Reserves—we of course are ready to fight, but 
we think to have to return for the third to our civilian pursuits is 
somewhat of an injustice to the present reservists and veterans. 

We think certainly any effort to call up a large alien army of 
mercenaries is a will-o’-the-wisp in the sense that the manpower does 
not exist, cannot be brought from the other side of the iron curtain, 
and is not present in Europe today to serve as any adequate substi- 
tute for a continuous flow of able-bodied young Americans willing to 
serve. 

In my opinion, the legislation proposed by Senator Lodge makes 
very much more sense, but the emphasis again of Senator Lodge’s 
remarks sems to me to be entirely mistaken. As I understand Sen- 
ator Lodge, his point is that haste requires us to draft or to seek, 
rather, as volunteers the available manpower in Europe under the 
flag of the United States, at least as a nucleus of commissioned and 
noncommisioned officers. 

In my opinion, since I spend 3 or 4 months a year in Europe, those 
men are able to fight and willing to fight, but are patriots, as Sena- 
tor Lodge and Senator Johnson pointed out, in the sense that they are 
still Poles and still Czechs and still Estonians and still Lithuanians 
and believe very deeply in getting back their own country and believe 
in their flag even more than they believe in our flag and are prepared 
to fight for their country rather than to fight for ours. 

In my opinion such an army is necessary, and the nucleus mee 
be formed now, but it should be formed as a European army under 
European civil power responsible directly to General Eisenhower a 
not under the United States. 

I think the political disadvantages of the United States recruiting 
mercenary troops in Europe will far outweigh the miltiary advan- 
tages of the somewhat added haste you can get by adding them to an 
army now in being. 


78743—51——_74 
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In my opinion, the objective in all that we are trying to do is to 
make Europe defend itself. We are engaged in trying to help the 
Europeans do that. Therefore, we should try to help the Europeans 
fight for Europe and not fight for the United States. 

An additional point, it seems to me, which was wholly missed this 
morning, is that the presence of American troops in Europe is require:| 
not simply to hold Europe but to deter the aggressor, and men who 
are given the prospect of American citizenship are still not Ameri- 
‘ans; and therefore the presence in Europe of such a small nucleus 
of men under the American flag, who are not Americans, will stil! 
not serve as a deterrent, let us say, to satellite or Soviet aggressors, 
who recognize that if Americans stand between them and the English 
Channel, that is a deterrent wholly apart from the presence of 
Europeans in the sense that America will be deeply aroused. 

Senator Satronsrau. It is a stimulus, is it not, too, to those people / 

Mr. Srratcur. To the Russians, sir? 

Senator SaLTonsTaL.. No; a stimulus to the French. 

Mr. Srraicut. Exactly. The French and Germans believe very 
much that the presence of American troops in Europe is vital not only 
to the raising of their troops, but the discouraging of the Russians, 
and the presence of a nucleus of Europeans under the American flag 
is not a deterrent in the sense of American troops. 

Senator Hunt. I think the extemporaneous remarks on the presen- 
tation of Senator Johnson this morning are very well put. While the 
Senator was testifying, the thought occurred to me that if we at- 
tempted such recruiting in Europe, might not the U. S. S. R. in Italy 
and France start a similar recruiting? One would nullify the other. 
But I have a suspicion they might be more successful than we would 
be. 

Mr. Srrateut. In the sense that they have already recruited them 
in my opinion. They have recruited them as guerrilla fighters, and 
in many cases with arms, and I think every time we attempt to com- 
pete with the Russians at their game, we do not do so well. 

Senator Stennis. I noticed one sentence in your resolution: 

We were shocked to realize that the Reserve and National Guard system have 
proved impracticable. 

Would you enlarge on that just briefly? Do you mean impractica! 
in meeting the present situation ? 

Mr. Srraieut. No, sir; I think that refers to the fact that when 
Reserve and National Guard units are called up, they are prepared for 
combat in 7 months as against the 9 months required for raw recruits. 
and that 2 months’ saving simply is not commensurate with the cost 
of maintaining the present National Guard and Reserve system. 

In other words, we think the Reserves should be turned into a true 
national system, and we think they should be used for some national! 
purpose such as defense against air attack, and therefore should be 
reorganized rather than be held on a State-by-State rather inefficient 
basis. 

Moreover, we think when a man is called up and put back into the 
Reserves on their present basis, in fact, he loses his skills because of 
the present organization of the Reserve system. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Mr. Straight. 
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The next witness is Dr. Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Dr. Fuller, the committee will be glad to hear you. You may 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR FULLER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL UFFICERS 


Mr. Fourier. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
privilege to appear here as a spokesman for the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers. The members of the council are the 
State superintendents and commissioners of education of each of the 
48 States and the island dependencies and Territories. They are re- 
sponsible to the Office of Education and to other branches of the 
Federal Government for the administration of Federal programs 
which affect education in the States, such as the distribution of sur- 
plus property to schools and colleges, the school lunch, vocational re- 
habilitation, vocational education, approval of on-the-job training es- 
tablishments for veterans and others. We are profoundly concerned 
with all phases of the manpower issue before your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, both as State officials and professional educators and as 
Americans who are extremely sensitive to the world situation as it af- 
fects our country. 

Many of our cherished freedoms are certain to be sacrificed or cur- 
tailed in the years ahead. We are resigned to this in many ways: 
Price and wage controls; priorities, allocations, and perhaps rationing ; 
a large military force drafted from the civilian population; perhaps 
security a which limit somewhat the civil liberties we have 
enjoyed. We pledge full cooperation to give up whatever is necessary 
to preserve our national security. Yet the emergency may extend over 
a generation, and our national security also depends on preserving our 
way of life. We donot want to lose that by adopting unnecessarily ex- 
treme or undemocratic methods supposedly to save it. 

Concerning the methods to be used to establish and maintain the 
military security of the country, Mr. Chairman, we must differ with 
some other sincere witnesses you have heard, but let me repeat that 
there is no difference in our fundamental aims. We must defeat any 
threat of Communist aggression. We mean that in all the significance 
the short sentence carries with it. 

It appears that there are two major problems presented by these 
proposed amendments to the Selective Service Act. The first is to 
raise an armed force of approximately 3,500,000 by July 1, 1951, and 
to insure that it can be maintained at that strength. ‘The second con- 
cerns a long-range program of universal military service or training 
proposed to be enacted now as standby legislation to be placed in 
effect at some future time. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislative solutions proposed for these two prob- 
lems are inextricably mixed in the amendments to the Selective Serv- 
ice Act being considered. We believe it would be better to consider 
each problem on its merits in separate legislation. We will discuss 
them separately here. 

1. To raise an armed force of 3,462,500 by July 1, 1951: Mr. Chair- 
man, we are not experts on military manpower. We spend most of our 
time on other matters. To make our task here more difficult, the 
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statistics available seem to change rapidly and some cannot be ob- 
tained, at least by ordinary citizens. W e hope you will call attention 
to any mistakes we may make. This Sea however, is based on 
the latest data from the Department tof Defense and Selective Service, 
and assumes the goals for military manpower set by the President. 
From these statistics we conclude : 

(1) That an armed force of 3,462,500 can be raised by July 1, 1951, 
without other than comparatively minor changes in the present Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

(2) That it is therefore unnecessary to induct boys less than 19 
years of age to meet the President’s goals for defense of the country. 

We present for your consideration the followi ing sources of military 
manpower, which will meet the President’s request without drafting 
18-year-old boys: 

These are Mrs. Rosenberg’s figures for the most. part. 


(a) Armed eervieds as of Oct. Bi; 2000.0 u-. os ck ech cics ics 2, 100, 000 
(6) Inducted, November to December 1950 and January 1951________ 225, 000 
(c) To be taken from 270,000 physically fit deferred college men, 

allowing generously for further deferrals___________-___-_____ 200, 000 
(d) To be taken from National Guard and Organized Reserves______~ 354, 000 
(e) Volunteer enlistments, Oct. 31, 1950, to July 1, 1951______-_____ 184, 000 


That is a figure given by Mrs. Rosenberg and is a conservative figure 
because almost half that many volunteered this month alone. 


(f) To be taken from 471,000 physically fit men reaching age 19 be- 

tween Oct. 31, 1950, and July 1, 1951, with an allowance of 

150,000 for voluntary enlistments and an allowance of 75,000 

for: cotlend: men! to he Goterred .. 25 oc ill eh ee 246, 000 
(9) To be inducted for limited or full service from present IV-F’s*_. 330, 000 


General Hershey says “at least a third” of these could be used for 
limited or full service if reexamined. On January 25 the press an- 
nounced Defense Department plans to induct 150,000 IV-F’s after re- 
amination; the next day the number was announced as 75,000 to 
80,000 to be taken principally from the 167,000 previously rejected as 
mentally deficient. In the papers today the figure i is 100,000. 

I see the papers this morning say that Mrs. Rosenberg announced 
that 100,000 are intended to be inducted. That is in the New York 
Times. 


Say RIC: WENN nec teen dethacatea ie Ae OO 
(i) 533,000 men 19 to 26 who are nonveterans and nonfathers, ‘but who 

are deferred for dependencies other than children. Allowing lib- 

erally for continued deferrals, slightly more than one-half of 

these men should be inducted before 18-year-olds are called___. — 290, 000 
(j) 40,000 single veterans physically and mentally fit, aged 19 to 26, 

without dependents, who have had less than 12 months of mili- 

tary service in the United States. These men are in addition to 

college students and other deferred groups and are exactly the 

class of men contemplated by the universal training proposals 

to provide the future backlog of basically trained men, except 

that many have also had additional training ______________- : 40, 000 


Mote) <.46515 ineiseieidociea sels ws bianca wel oo eee op Poe ee 4, 147, 000 





1 There were 799,000 IV—F’s on Oct. 31, 1950; 942,000 on Jan. 1, 1951; there are approx- 
imately 1,000,000 now. 

The Defense Department reports 1 percent women at present and that the Army can 
utilize 4 percent, the Navy 7 percent, and the Air Force 10 percent. These estimates are 
based on an average of 5 percent women. 
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Senator Jonnson. Most of them are discharged with medical dis- 
charges. 

Mr. Fourier. Those 40,000 ? 

Senator Jonnson. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. Foutirr. I think not. I think in the graph Mrs. Rosenberg 

resented here there are three classes, and these are physically fit. 

Senator Jonnson. How did they get out of the service with less 
than 12 months’ service on points, then ? 

Mr. Futter. I think they are fit mentally and physically. 

Senator Jounson. Medically discharged ? 

Mr. Fuuier. If that is true, we will have to withdraw the 40,000, 
Mr. Chairman. 

With comparatively minor amendments of the present law, the 
reserve pool of eligible inductibles becomes 684,498 above the 3,462,500 
Armed Force sought by July 1, 1951. 

Mr. Chairman, these inductions would produce an armed force well 
in excess of 4,000,000 men and women even on the basis of these very 
conservative statistics. We believe all the groups mentioned, and 
perhaps others, should be utilized before 18-year-olds are drafted. 

Senator Satronsrati. Without going into it, I point out that these 
figures do not provide for any of the people who are getting out of the 
service before July 1, 1951. 

Senator Jounson. They do not provide the 600,000 safety factor 
either. 

Mr. Futter. Now I believe, Mr. Chairman, it does provide the 
safety factor; this 684,498 at the top of page 4 covers that. 

We oppose the draft of 18-year-old boys because many of them 
are too immature; because accelerated high school and college pro- 
grams can provide 2 years or more of college work for the college- 
bound group before age 19 and thus make them more valuable for 
military service; because many thousands more will graduate from 
high school each year if the induction age is 19, rather than 18; be- 
cause the additional technical and vocational training of non-college- 
going high-school graduates will make them better servicemen; be- 
cause they will be more likely to make satisfactory adjustments in 
post-service civilian life if service begins at 19 rather than at 18. We 
believe the resistance of parents to the 18-year-old draft is based on 
solid facts and knowledge of their boys, and not merely on sentimen- 
tality. It is a serious impact on both boys and parents to induct at 
19, and such an invasion of the home to take 18-year-olds can be justi- 
tied only by urgent necessity. If 18-year-olds are left to volunteer, 
many will do so. ; 

We ask you not to be misled by the oversimplified notion that it is 
“better to interrupt youths’ lives at 18 than later.” The average age 
of graduation from high school is 17.4 for only certain classes of col- 
lege-going youths. These will merely have time for 1 year of college 
before induction at 18 instead of 2 years beore induction at 19. The 
logical breaking point is at the end of the sophomore year for this 
group. But various students get through high school at all ages from 
15 to 21, and the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
estimates that more than 150,000 male high-school seniors will become 
19 each year and be inducted under these proposed amendments before 
they can complete high school. It seems clear, Mr. Chairman, that the 
demoralization of the high school which will result from drafting at 
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18 is far more important to the Nation and its future strength than 
whatever damage may result to college students, serious as this may be. 

We can easily imagine circumstances, for example if our country 
were invaded, in which boys of 18 or even 17, 16, or 15, would be calle 
toarms. Neither would it matter then whether men were veterans or 
had dependents or were past 26. Other countries have faced these 
necessities in war. Yet no important country, even those with long 
histories of universal military training and constantly recurring wars, 
now inducts boys for compulsory military training as young as 1s 
years of age, unless you include Communist China which drafts at 16 
for an indefinite term. 

Our country now disqualifies for military service about 34 percent 
of men 19 to 26 because of physical or mental deficiencies, compared 
with 10 percent or 15 percent disqualified for similar reasons in France 
and England. Then we use the remaining 66 percent: of highly 
selected men for all sorts of military service that women or less highly 
selected men can perform fully as well and in some cases, even better, 
than the combat-fit men now used. Better utilization of manpower in 
the services would add large numbers to the effective combat forces. 
With the obvious abuses in this regard all about us, the plea that it is 
necessary to draft 18-year-olds has a hollow sound. 

2. To maintain an armed force of 3,462,500 after July 1, 1951: Ac- 
cording to the statistics we have given, there would be a reserve poo! 
of eligible inductees on July 1, 1951, of 684,498, which is an adequate 
reserve pool to smooth out administrative unevenness in the induction 
process. The measure of selective service for an adequate reserve 
pool, we have been informed, is four times the highest monthly 
induction. Thus 684,498 would be 284,498 above requirements, since 
inductions will rarely if ever exceed 100,000 per month for the three- 
and-one-half-million-man program, 

More important is the constant replenishment of the 3,462,500 armed 
force. In the year after July 1, 1951, 1,050,000 men will become 1) 
years old. Allowing for 75,000 deferrals for technical and profes- 
sional advanced study and a 25-percent rejection rate, this would leave 
731,250 men inductible from this single age group. Loss of men from 
the group because they have already volunteered would be somewhat 
more than replaced by young men of 18 who will also volunteer during 
the year. 

It has been impossible to get firm statistics on the percentage of 
careerists in the armed services. Estimates run from 33 to 50 percent, 
and no one seems to know. Let us look at these extremes. 

Assuming that the lower percentage of 33 percent are or become 
careerists, the replacement problem would be made more difficult. 
With a 30-month term of service there would be maintenance of full 
strength from the 19-year-age inductees and about 194,000 others; with 
a 27-month term of service the same result would require the 19-year- 
olds and 295,000 others; with a 24-month term of service, the 19-year- 
olds and 423,000 others. Even under these most conservative assum)- 
tions, volunteers could be obtained to maintain the force if ihe tern 
of service were either 30 or 27 months. A small number in addition to 
19-year-olds might have to be drafted if the service term became 24+ 
months. 

Assuming that 50 percent of the 3,462,500 force are or will become 
careerists, and a service period of 27 months, the annual replacement 
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to maintain the force of 3,462,500 in addition to the 19-year-old induc- 
tees would be only 49,000. Women and volunteer men would easily 
supply several times the required number. If the service period were 
30 months, no volunteers outside the 19-year-age group would be 
required, and any volunteers accepted would permit deferral of the 
sume number of 19-year-olds in addition to the college students and 
25 percent already deferred or rejected. Even if the term of service 
were reduced to 24 months, which would be advantageous to college- 
voing men because they would miss only 2 full years of college work, 
the annual replacement of 875,000 would require only 144,000 volun- 
teers or inductees other than those 19 years old. It appears that a 
force of 3,462,500 can be maintained from the groups suggested to 
build it, and that resort to 18-year-olds other than volunteers is 
unnecessary. 

3. Universal military training, and service: Mr. Chairman, we 
believe this proposition ought not to be attached to these amendments 
to the Selective Service Act as a rider, but should rather be decided 
separately and on its own merits. At the best it is stand-by legislation, 
because essentially all teen-age males available for military training 
will be in the armed services as long as we maintain a force of 3,462,500 
or more. The legislative provisions for universal service and train- 
ing ought to be made as the time approaches when it will become feasi- 
ble to place them in effect. They do not relate to the armed force in 
being needed now and should not be confused with it. 

We believe neither the drafting of 18-year-old boys nor a stand-by 
plan of universal training for them is necessary or desirable at the 
present time to develop the armed force set as necessary for our na- 
tional security. The military needs of the country can apparently 
be met for the foreseeable future by extending the Selective Service 
Act, with slight changes in eligibility rules for induction. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Dr. Fuller. Are there 
any questions ¢ 

If there are no questions, the next witness is Mr. Lawrence L. Gour- 
ley, legal counsel, American Osteopathic Association. 

Senator Stennis. I want to observe while this gentleman is com- 
ing around, I think Dr. Fuller has given us a fine statement here, and 
I want to point out an error in his figures. The Chair has directed 
attention to this 40,000 figure on page 3. 

Did any error occur to anyone else’s mind about these figures / 

Senator Jonnson. I think that there can be several interpretations, 
but I do not know that we will gain anything by debating it with Dr. 
Fuller here. We will bring it up to date when we get into executive 
session with the Department of Defense. One might want to look into 
the matter of women volunteers. Three hundred thousand IV—F’s is a 
pretty substantial number. You are going to have an army of cripples. 

Senator Stennis. 1 wonder where he got those figures. That is 
high from anything I have heard. 

Mr. Funier. I can tell you exactly where they came from and will 
be glad to do that. 

Senator Jounson. He tells us in his statement. Dr. Fuller thinks 
you can take a third of the IV-F’s and the Department of Defense 
thinks you can probably get 75,000 of them. It is a difference of 
opinion, 


’ Reference is to page number of typewritten statement placed before subcommittee. 
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Senator Stennis. I thought he might have something more. 

Mr. Futter. This was the figure given day before yesterday to 
two persons whom I will be glad to name to you, if you want to know 
who they are, in conversation with General Hershey, and it is a direct 
quotation. 

As a lawyer I would say that is hearsay and you would, too, but 
it is so direct and so verifiable I think it is worthy of consideration. 

Senator Jounson. I do not question the accuracy of the figures, 
I do not care to debate them. I want to point this out: The testimony 
in the record is that the Department of Defense, which has to defen 
this country, says they can use 75,000 of them; Dr. Fuller thinks they 

can use 330,000. We can follow either recommendation we want. ] 
think they are both based on the same number of [V—F’s that are de- 
ferred. One group thinks you should not have more than 75,000, 
Another thinks you can use as many as a third of them. He con- 
firms his statement with General Hershey. 

Mr. Fourier. Mrs. Rosenberg has accepted 100,000 now, and I 
might make just this comment—and I do not want to delay the further 
witnesses—but at the time many of these 1V—F’s were made IV-F’s 
the rejection rate was way up around 50 percent. Under present 
physical and mental standards many of these people would be accepted 
now for full combat duty if examined now. 

Senator Jonnson. [ am not familiar with Mrs. Rosenberg’s state- 
ment. <A few di ove ago she said 150,000, but upon reconsideration she 
said 75,000. ~The last figure I have heard is seventy-five. 

Mr. Fuurer. I think it was 100,000 yesterday in her statement to 
Mr. Vinson. 

Senator Satronstatn. I would add, Mr. Fuller, as I said during 
your testimony, also those figures do not take into account the people 
who are getting out of the service between now and July 1, which 
I think was about 290,000, but I am not quite sure of that figure. That 
is memory. 

Mr. Futier. I think also it is fair to say that does not count 
casualties. 

Senator Jonnson. Thank you very much, Dr. Fuller. 

The next witness is Mr. Lawrence L. Gourley. 

The Chair is glad to welcome to the committee room a colleague, 
the Senator from Nevada, Mr. Malone, who is author of S. 1, along 
with the distinguished chairman of this committee. We will be glad 
to have you participate in the hearings, Senator Malone, and if you 
have a statement we will be glad to hear it. If you have no state- 
ment, you may feel free to take part in the discussion. 

Senator Marone. Senator Welker from Idaho is also here with me. 

Senator Jounson. We are glad to have you here and will be glad 
to have you participate. 


STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE L. GOURLEY, LEGAL COUNSEL, 
AMERICAN OSTEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gourtry. The American Osteopathic Association appreciates 
the opportunity to comment on the pending bill S. 1, cited as the Uni- 
versal Military Service and Training Act. 

There are in excess of 11,000 osteopathic physicians or surgeons in 
the United States. Some 350 hospitals with a bed capacity in excess 
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of 8,000 are staffed by doctors of osteopathy. There are six colleges 
of osteopathy all approved by the American Osteopathic Association, 
and there are 63 intern training hospitals likewise approved by the 
association. ‘ 

The practice of osteopathy was listed by Federal agencies during 
World War IT as a critical occupation and it is currently so included 
in the labor list of critical occupations. Preprofessional and profes- 
sional osteopathic students were deferrable during World War IT in 
the same memoranda as medical, dental, and veterinarian students, 
and they are currently grouped together in Selective Service Local 
Board Memorandum No. 7 for the same purpose, on the ground that 
such fields are highly essential to the national health, safety, and 
interest. 

We have three recommendations with respect to the pending bill. 

Recommendation No. 1: We request that there be inserted in the 
bill at the appropriate place a declaration that it is the sense of Con- 
gress that the President shall carry out the existing express authority 
for appointment, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
of graduates of reputable schools of osteopathy as commissioned medi- 
cal officers in the armed services. 

Section 1 of S. 1 (substitute) amends the Selective Service Act 
(sec. 1 (d)) with a congressional declaration that adequate provision 
for national security requires maximum effort— 
in the fields of scientific research and development, health, and education, and 
the fullest possible development and utilization of the Nation’s technological, 
scientific, and other critical manpower resources. 

Translating that declaration in terms of the osteopathic profession 
and its training institutions, it is taken to mean that physicians 
trained in the osteopathic school of medicine shall be used in their 
professional capacity for civilian and military service. 

In 1946, Public Law 604, Seventy-ninth Congress (60 Stat. 858), 
Congress expressly authorized the appointment of “graduates of rep- 
utable schools of osteopathy as commissioned medical officers in the 
Navy.” When graduates of colleges of osteopathy and surgery have 
applied, their applications have been rejected by the Navy in the 
following terms: 

The regulations governing appointment in the Medical Corps of the United 
States Naval Service require that candidates be graduates of medical schools 
listed as approved by the Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association. The fact that you will not upon your gradu- 
ation meet this latter requirement would preclude the favorable consideration 
of your application by this Bureau. 

Such replies are tantamount to an extralegal delegation of power 
to the American Medical Association to determine the reputability 
of colleges of osteopathy and surgery. Such a purported delega- 
tion of power was expressly repudiated by the United States Senate 
on June 27, 1941, in connection with H. R. 4965 (Public Law 139, 
Tith Cong., 55 Stat. 379). The occasion was a provision in that bill 
as it passed the House providing for the employment of interns of 
the Medical Department of the Army “who are graduates of or have 
successfully completed at least 4 years’ professional training in repu- 
table schools of medicine or osteopathy”. The provision was objected 
to by the War Department for the reason that osteopathic colleges 
are not AMA approved. The Senate committee followed the recom- 
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mendation of the War Department by striking the provision from 
the bill and stating, in the words of the War Department, that— 

Until schools of osteopathy are recognized by the American Medical Asso. 
ciation as equal to the standard schools of medicine, their graduates are j\0; 
acceptable for service in the Army, 

The Senate restored the provision to the bill and it became law, 
and the debate in the Senate condemned the attempted delegation of 
authority to determine the eligibility of osteopathic graduates for 
medical appointments. 

Several State medical examining boards have made personal in- 
spections of all osteopathic schools preliminary to examination of 
osteopathic applicants for unlimited licenses to practice medicine 
and surgery, and found them to be institutions furnishing training 
of comparable scope and quality with that provided in recognized 
medical schools. 

When Congress in 1946 (Public Law 293, 79th Cong., 58 Stat. 676), 
established a Department of Medicine and Surgery in the Veterans’ 
Administration, it provided that a person to be eligible for appoint- 
ment in the Medical Service must— 
hold the degree of doctor of medicine or of doctor of osteopathy from a college 
or university approved by the Administrator, have completed an internship 
satisfactory to the Administrator and be licensed to practice medicine, sur- 
gery, or osteopathy in one of the States or Territories of the United States 
or in the District of Columbia. 

Gen. Paul R. Hawley, then Chief Medical Director of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, took the position that there could not be two 
standards of proficiency in the Medical Service, and that as soon as 
he could become satisfied of the equivalence of osteopathic and medi- 
cal education he would recommend appointment of osteopathic ap- 
plicants. After investigation, he was so satisfied and he Nid recom- 
mend appointment of osteopathic graduates. The Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has approved all six colleges of osteopathy and the intern 
training hospitals for purposes of appointments in the Medical Serv- 
ice of the Veterans’ Administration, and several osteopathic physicians 
are so serving. 

All States license osteopathic graduates. Some States have osteo- 
pathic examining boards. Some have composite boards. In other 
States osteopathic and medical applicants take the same examination 
before the same State examining board. Three-fourths of the States 
provide for licensing of osteopathic applicants in all branches of the 
healing art, and some or all of the profession are so licensed in each 
of those States. In the remaining States the licenses are limited in 
some respects, notwithstanding the generally recognized adequacy of 
their training as evidenced in the regulatory laws of most States. 
It is worthy of note that the Navy during World War II made pro- 
vision for and did commission in the Medical Corps of the Navy 
graduates of medical schools who were ineligible for medical licensure 
in most of the States, and they apparently rendered the usual high 
quality of service which is characteristic of the medical corps of tlie 
services. 

In the early part of World War II the Director of Aviation Training 
of the Navy made the following recommendation: 


* * * Jn addition to a regular sick bay or hospital staff, one or two sports 
physicians should be attached to the athletic staff to administer to the bruises, 
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sprains, etc., as well as to consult on matters of posture, instruct in matters of 
camp hygiene, etc. A staff of trainers should work under the direction of these 
sports doctors. At the risk of being branded for heresy, I further recommend 
that one of these sports doctors be an osteopath or one fully acquainted with 
osteopathy methods. 

That recommendation was not adhered to. 

The armed services have not at any time contended that they do not 
have the authority to change their regulations so as to commission doc- 
tors of osteopathy in the Medical Corps. Yet the Congress has seen fit 
to expressly declare the existence of that authority, and indicate the 
place where doctors of osteopthy are to serve, that is, the Medical 
Corps. 

The armed services apparently consider these acts of Congress as 
mere gestures. 

We therefore respectfully suggest that if the Congress shall deem 
the pending legislation an appropriate vehicle—and we suggest that 
it is—the Congress shall remove any doubt as to the purpose of the 
acts of Congress providing for Medical Corps commissions for doctors 
of osteopathy by inserting in this bill emphatic language declaring 
that it is the sense of Congress that such authority shall forthwith be 
exercised. 

Recommendation No. 2: Instead of repealing paragraph 3 of section 
4 (i) as proposed in lines 1 and 2, page 8 of the bill, we recommend 
that the paragraph be revised to read as follows: 

(3) The President is authorized to provide for the annual deferment from 
training and service under this title of a number of persons subject to the act 
and who have been tentatively selected for admission to the freshman class by 
a school of medicine, dentistry, ostopathy, optometry, or veterinary medicine, 
as will be sufficient to provide the maximum numbers in such entering classes 
which such professional schools can adequately train. 


The suggestion is a restatement of the current provision of the law 
with the addition of language calling for tentative selection of the pre- 
professional students by the professional colleges in sufficient number 
to supply the entering classes in the professional schools. The addi- 
tional language in effect follows the procedure already ordained and 
in practice under Selective Service Local Board Memorandum No. 7. 
We suggest that nothing should be left undone consistent with the 
public interest to insure an adequate flow of trainees in preparation 
for the healing arts. 

Our suggestion for the revision of this section is the same as that 
of the representative of the American Dental Association before this 
committee. 

Recommendation No. 3: We recommend that the bill be amended 
by inserting the word “osteopathy” after the word “medicine” in line 
1s, page 9. 

This is the section which allows the President to temporarily remove 
from active training and service 75,000 persons annually to permit 
such persons to engage in study or research in medicine, and other 
fields. Under Selective Service LBM No. 7, preprofessional and pro- 
fessional students of medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, and veterinary 
medicine are deferrable. The failure to include osteopathy along with 
medicine in this provision of the bill encourages a narrow construction 
of the term medicine to the point of possibly excluding osteopathic 
medicine. We ask for a resolution of the ambiguity by specific 
inclusion. 
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We understand that the language in the bill allowing Government 
officials or agencies to make the selections is to be revised in such 
manner as to permit the professional schools a determinative voice 
in the selection of preprofessional and professional students. Such 
a procedure would be in consonance with Selective Service LBM No. 7, 

The osteopathic colleges and the Selective Service System have suc- 
cessfully cooperated under LBM No. 7 and we strongly suggest that 
nothing in this legislation shall interfere with the continued effective- 
ness of LBM No. 7. 

Senator Jounson. The committee is grateful to you for bringing 
your point of view to our attention. We will give serious considera- 
tion to the recommendations you have made. 

Are there any questions ? 

Thank you very much, Mr. Gourley. 

Mr. Gourtey. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, 
executive secretary, American Pharmaceutical Association, and 
temporary chairman of the Commission on Professional Manpower for 
Pharmacy. 

Mr. Fischelis, will you come forward, please, and give us your 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT P. FISCHELIS, EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY, AMERICAN PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION, AND TEM- 
PORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL 
MANPOWER FOR PHARMACY 


Dr. Fiscuents. I am the executive secretary of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and temporay chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Professional Manpower for Pharmacy. 

The American Pharmaceutical Association is the professional 
society of the pharmacists of the United States. It is also the oldest 
pharmaceutical association in America, having been organized in 1852. 

The Commission on Professional Manpower for Pharmacy was 
organized last year in response to a recommendation of the Phar- 
maceutical Survey. This survey of pharmacy and pharmaceutical 
education was conducted under the direction of Dr. E. C. Elliott, 
former president of Purdue University, and was sponsored by the 
American Council on Education and the American Foundation for 
Pharmaceutical Education. 

The commission is composed of 1 representative of each of the 10 
national organizations representing the various branches of the phar- 
maceutical profession and the drug industry. 

Pharmacal manpower, pharmaceutical service, and the products of 
the pharmaceutical industries are all essential to the maintenance of 
the health of the Armed Forces as well as civilians. 

Pharmaceutical service comprises the production, warehousing, and 
distribution of drugs and medicines; the compounding and dispensing 
of prescriptions of medical practitioners in retail pharmacies, hos- 
pitals, and institutions; supplying information to the other health pro- 
fessions and to the public on the composition, dosage form, preserva- 
tion and administration of drugs and medicines; training competent 
personnel for the diversified functions of the practice of pharmacy; 
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devising and maintaining standards of identity, purity, strength, and 
safety for drugs and medicines: and regulating the practice of phar- 
macy through a system of State licensure of pharmacists and the estab- 
lishments in which pharmacy is practiced. 

The most recent census figures indicate that there are approximately 
54,000 retail drug establishments in the United States. In addition, 
there are 2,500 pharmacies established in hospitals with registered 
pharmacists in charge. These combined pharmacies dispensed nearly 
100,000,000 prescriptions last year. 

There are approximately 1,100 manufacturers of drugs and medi- 
cines and about 1,600 wholesale drug and warehousing establishments. 

To man these retail, hospital, wholesale, and manufacturing institu- 
tions with an adequate number of professionally trained pharmacists 
requires over 100,000 licensed pharmacists. 

Actually, it is estimated that slightly more than 101,000 pharma- 
cists were engaged in actual practice on January 1, 1950. Of these, 
about 92,000 were practicing their profession in retail pharmacies, 
about 2,600 in hospital pharmacies, about 2,500 in manufacturing and 
wholesale establishments, and about 2,500 more as representatives of 
manufacturing and wholesale establishments in contact work with 
the medical and pharmacal professions. About 700 were engaged in 
teaching and Government service, and the balance were engaged in a 
variety of capacities. 

Close to 4 percent of the total number of registered pharmacists 
are women. 

One of the findings of the Pharmaceutical Survey was that the 
replacement factor for licensed pharmacists, based upon an actuarial 
study of the aggregate withdrawal rate of pharmacists through death, 
incapacity, or retirement, is 3 percent. 

This would mean that the minimum replacement figure for the 
profession and industry would be about 3,000 annually. 

On the basis of an estimated need of 3 pharmacy officers for every 
1,000 men the Armed Forces would require 3,500 graduate pharma- 
cists for an Army of 314 million, and this number would be increased 
considerably if pharmacists were utilized to their full capacity and 
training in releasing medical officers from administrative duties. 

Pharmacists who are graduates of accredited colleges of pharmacy 
are eligible to commissioned rank in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Army and Navy. They are assigned chiefly to the Pharmacy, 
Supply, and Administration Section of that corps. The Surgeon 
General of the Army has stated that— 
as ultimately developed, this Section will consist primarily of pharmacists who 
are graduates of accredited colleges giving the bachelor of science degree. 

The duties of pharmacists in the Medical Service Corps of the 
Army have been outlined by the Surgeon General as follows: 

1. Utilizing pharmaceutical training and aptitudes to the utmost, 
pharmacist officers will be charged with the purchase, examination, 
shipment, storage and standardization of the drugs and medical sup- 
plies required by the Army. They will coordinate the preparation of 
supply tables and aid in preparation of standards of drugs and medi- 
cal supplies. 

2. In command functions, they will be placed in charge of all types 
of medical supply depots as well as subordinate positions in the depot. 
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And they will be named assistants to surgeons in battalions and regi- 
ments, as commanders of headquarters and medical battalion units, 
adjutants, medical and general supply officers and laboratory officers 
in medical and general laboratories. 

3. No little part of their future duties will be instructing at training 
schools. Pharmacy officers will be especially sought in Regular Army 
commissioned ranks for duty in the postwar Army which will require 
three officers of their capabilities for every thousand men. It is 
thought that additional duties given pharmacists will release other 
Medical Department officers from administrative duties. 

I would like to stress that point particularly because the administra- 
tive functions that are sometimes assigned to medical officers can be 
performed by these men who have had basic training in pharmacy, 

4. Further, pharmacists will be qualified to serve in multitudinous 
hospital cap: cities as pharmacy officer, executive officer, adjutant, sup- 
ply officer, mess officer, registrar, evacuation officer, hospital detach- 
ment commander and detac hment of patients commander. They will 
compound and dispense medicines in units as large as general hospitals 
and hospital centers. 

5. In combat organizations, the pharmacists will assume more au- 
thority than ever before. They will serve as medical and general 
supply officer, to medical groups and battalions and command ambu- 
yore units. 

. In procurement jobs they will deal with contracts, purchase, 
canneries shipment, storage, testing and standardization of medica! 
equipment. Further, pharmacists are playing vital roles in adminis- 
trative positions in the Office of the Surgeon General. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Fiscuenis. I have a little more, sir. I outline the Navy and 
then I have a statement on the civil defense. 

Senator Jonson. I beg your pardon. 

Dr. Fiscuexts. I do not want to exceed my time. 

Senator Jonnson. I thought you were through. I beg your pardon. 

Dr. Fiscnenis. I will skip what the Surgeon General of the Navy 
outlined, because they are very much the same. In civil defense phar- 
macies will play an important role as sources of health information 
and supplies. Community health service advisory committees to be set 
up by civil defense agencies will include pharmacists. First aid sta- 
tion staffs as set up under the Federal plan include a minimum of two 
pharmacists. 

The Federal Civil Defense Administration in its recently issued 
manual entitled “Health Services and Special Weapons Defense” 
refers to pharmacists and pharmaceutical services as follows: 

1. Pharmacists constitute a large group of professional personnel who could 
be used in a great variety of assignments to free physicians, dentists and nurses 
for care of casualties. Their professional background enables them to handle 
the supply responsibilities at all levels of activity. 

2. Pharmacies which survive an attack should continue to operate, but should 
confine operations to most essential activities such as supplying stocks of im 
portant drugs to first-aid stations and hospitals, aiding the injured in reaching 
medical attention, and otherwise helping to provide a stabilizing influence. 

3. Pharmacists not engaged in the active operation of pharmacies can le 
utilized as supply officers or first-aid station personnel, and can fill many admin- 
istrative jobs in the emergency hospitals. Most of these assignments will re- 
quire little additional training beyond the pharmaceutical professional back- 
ground, 
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4. In cities where medical personnel would be very short of the number re- 
quired, pharmacists could be trained to assist in first-aid station operations, to 
administer medications, apply dressings, suturings, and other minor surgery 
under the direction of the physician in charge. 

| have been asked to state in behalf of the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy that a careful survey of student enrollment 
and facilities i in the 75 schools of pharmacy is under way and that a 
statement in behalf of these institutions will be transmitted to your 
committee promptly. In general it is the considered view of the 
educators in this field that the requirements for pharmacal manpower 
necessitate continuance of students now enrolled to the completion of 
their courses and graduation. It is their further view that in order to 
supply the minimum number of replacements of pharmacists required 
by the profession and drug industry annually in accordance with the 
actuarial replacement figure of 3.1 percent, a minimum of 4,000 stu- 
dents should be admitted to the freshman classes in colleges of phar- 
macy in 1951. 

These institutions and the profession of pharmacy in general are 
of course ready to abide by such decisions as are made in behalf of 
higher education in general with respect to the current emergency. 
However, it is felt that if and when decisions are “9s as to the alloca 
tion of students under the proviso in section 6 (d) (1) of the intent 
ments to S. 1, the officials or agencies of the ¢ steep designated by 
the President to make the selection of students and to determine their 
number should have the advice of appropriate committees represent- 
ing the several professions and sciences engaged in the teaching and 
training of these students. 

Speaking in behalf of the Commission on Professional Manpower 
for Pharmacy, I should like to point out that the figure of 75,000 
mentioned in section 6 (d) (1) of the amendments to S. 1 should not 
be considered maximum. We believe it to be much more realistic 
for the Congress to fix this number, if it is deemed necessary to be 
specific, after a competent group representing the professions and 
the sciences has given consideration to all of the military and civilian 
requirements for the services of the professions and the sciences and 
made recommendations as to minimum requirements for personnel to 
carry out all essential functions. 

It is of the utmost importance to the health and welfare of the 
Nation that there be an uninterrupted flow of drugs and medicines 
from the sources of production to the bedside of the patient. It is 
likewise of first importance that the researchers which have resulted 
in the remarkable development of drugs in recent years should not be 
curtailed. It takes years of patient effort on the part of highly 
trained scientists to synthesize modern drugs and frequently it takes 
equally long or longer to transform a laboratory discovery into a 
dosage form of drug which can be administered safely and which 

can be produced at a cost within the reach of the ordinary patient. 
Such activity occupies the time of many scientists in the research and 
development laboratories and the professional attention of pharma- 
cists in the manufacturing plants and at the dispensing counter in 
the prescription departments of the pharmacies of the Nation. 

The seleaichial manpower necessary for the constant supervision 
of the many stages in making drugs ultimately available to the sick 
must be provided if the health of the Nation is to be maintained. 

Thank you. 
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Senator Jounson. Thank you very much. 
The next witness is Mr. Robert W. Lyon, of the Young People’s 
General Assembly for Peace. 


‘STATEMENT OF ROBERT W. LYON ON BEHALF OF THE YOUNG 
PEOPLE’S GENERAL ASSEMBLY FOR PEACE, METROPOLITAN 
COMMUNITY CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mr, Lyon. I am Robert W. Lyon and I represent the Young Peo- 
ple’s General Assembly for Peace, which recently held a national 
conference in Chicago representing the viewpoint of 15 different States 
and students of theology, trade-union men, shop workers, and people 
from all walks of life of ‘youth. My statement is as follows: 

We appear here to speak as young people on a piece of legislation 
which affects most directly the youth of our Nation. We appear to 
oppose the proposed dri aft of 18-year-olds and the permanent con- 
scription which is written into your bill. We speak in behalf of the 
Young I eople’s General Assembly for Peace which held a national 
conference in Chicago January 5-7, 1951, attended by over 250 dele- 
gates representing 15 States. All of us, despite our most diverse 
viewpoints and backgrounds, agreed that war is not inevitable and that 
an armament race cannot lead to peace. In this we represent the 
thoughts and desires of the majority of young Americans as well as 
of young people throughout the world. 

We young people want to look forward to a future. This proposed 
legislation by speeding up the armaments race brings us ever closer 
to war. In this atomic age where “dry runs” cause earth tremors 
100 miles away, war would be the absolute end to any future. But 
when we speak for peace it is not merely that we speak in behalf of 
a life which is only eating, sleeping, and breathing. We speak in be- 
half of a life which has been the hope of Americans fighting for de- 
mocracy and equality throughout our history. 

As young people we are closer to the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence than most. To us it is not a document reserved for 
Fourth of July oratory. Its ringing declaration that “all men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” is a beacon light 
for us. How shall these thoughts guide us in relation to your legis 
lation ¢ 

It has been stated before this committee that the 18-year-old makes 
the best soldier and that he is “cheap.” We should like to ask since 
when has any human life become cheap—and most especially, since 
when has the generation which is to provide the future of our Nation 
become expendable? If this be a main reason for advocating the 
passage of your bill, does this not undermine the traditional concept of 
the dignity of the individual ? 

The draft is part of a general program designed to militarize our 
country and its people. The 18-year-old does not want a future in 
a uniform and at war. He wants a chance to go to school, to live a 
healthy life, get married, have his own children and look forward to 
rocking his grandchildren on the front porch. But what is actually 
offered him: A draft of everyone exc ept the “bedridden and the in- 
sane”; military domination of our lives. We need training to gain 
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productive e skills. The only training offered us is one for destruction. 
We need medical care, but the appropriations for hospital construction 
are deemed nonessential and cut $4,000,000 while the appropriation for 
the murderous atomic weapons jumped more than 100 times that 
amount in the new budget. We need schooling but our educational 
system is under the shadow of the military, its science departments 
geared ever more completely to war planning. Even in the lower 
grades, drill, snapping to attention, marching and countermarching 
are the means of regimenting our young people. 

This program will prevent the young people of our country from 
contributing to the development of our democratic heritage. Its 
effects will be most disastrous upon the Negro young men and women. 
The contribution of the Negro people to the building of our country 
has not been recognized, "The Negro people are ae spbjected to 
second-class citizenship. As we have noted in our Call, Negro youth 
are called upon to serve in segregated camps. Jim Crow rules our 
schools, jobs, housing, and health facilities. The majority of the 
4,000,000 young people going to substandard schools are Negro. 

A truly democratic America needs the contributions of all its young 
people. This requires an end to the discriminatory practices against 
Jewish youn men and women, against the Mexican-Americans, Jap- 
anese-Americans and all other minority groups. Why shouldn't the 
billions scheduled for war preparation he appropriated for schools, 
housing, and health? This is the way to make America strong. 

As young people truly concerned with the future of our country 
we cannot accept an arms race of which this legislation is part, as 
an answer to the international tensions which now exist. In all of 
history arms races have never solved a problem peacefully. If we 
a a peaceful end, we need to find the aaeatal means. These means 
are to be found in the process of negotiation. The world is a big 
enough place for many different social, economic, and political sys- 
tems to live side by side at peace. We believe that a program le: ading 
us to recognize and appreciate these differences among the nations of 
the world, is needed. People throughout the world want peace. This 
provides a firm basis for the transcending and settlement of differ- 
ences. Our point of departure is the firm conviction that war is not 

evitable. We refuse to be a generation marked for death. 

We have been raised in the tradition of the Gettysburg address 
which declared that ours is a government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people.” For most of us this is our first active 
partie pation in the shaping of the laws which will govern us. We 

eflect the desires and hopes of young people throughout America. 
Wed lo not want this draft of 18-ve ar-olds. We do not want compul- 

ory military training and service. We do not want our future to be 
destroyed, our country turned into an armed camp. We call upon 
vou to defeat the proposed bill. 

| might add in closing just to enlarge upon my own statement, that 

ve believe one of the fundamental approaches is the fact that our 
voverniil lent must undert: oe an all-out program to encourage all of 
he peoples of the world, by all peaceful means possible, to recognize 
and appreciate their differences and find common goals that transcend 
lese differences. We will have to do this eventually. Let’s accel- 

e the program and do it now before we waste any more mone} 
'T will be glad to answer any questions. 


t} 
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Senator CuarpmMan. Thank you, Mr. Lyon. Are there any 
questions ? i 
If not, the next witness is Dr. George R. Harrison. Dr. Harrison 
chairman of the governing board of the American Institute of 
Physics, cooperative organization of the professional societies of 
American physicists. He served during World War II as Chief of 
the Optics Division of the Office of Se ientifie Research and Sebi 
ment, and as scientific adviser to General MacArthur. In his test; 
mony, Dr. Harrison asks to be recorded as speaking as an individu: iL 

rather than as a formally instructed representative of any group. 
Dr. Harrison, the committee will be glad to hear you at this tim 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE R. HARRISON, DEAN OF SCIENCE, MASSA. 
CHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY (MAKING HIS STATE. 
MENT AS AN INDIVIDUAL) 


Mr. Harrison. Senator Chapman and members of the committee, 
I favor the concept that all young men should be obligated 
render for a certain period some form of “time tax” toward nationa! 
security. The problem is how to levy this tax in the way most useful 
to the Nation. In general I support the view that, as nearly unive: 
sally as possible, the time should be taken between mee ation fron 
high school and subsequent activities, since in most cases this is the 
least disruptive time in the career of the inidivichiak However. 
some cases the Nation might better ask young men to serve at 1 
later and less convenient time, after they have developed aptitudes 
which will enable them to render specialized and greater servic 
which the Nation now needs badly and will find increasingly difficul 
to obtain. 

The bill under consideration should be directly concerned not only 
with the large numbers of men needed to carry Nis gt but wit! 
the smaller numbers of specialists needed to develop, test, and operat: 
offensive and defensive devices. One of the principal directions in 
which we can develop superiority over an enemy will be technica! 
and inventive proficiency, and this, I believe, should be a primar 
consideration of the bill. No leading nation should in modern tin 
leave the production of scientists in a national emergency to residual 
rather than primary planning. No other leading nation does. 

Though my remarks apply to the need for scientists in general, 
T am most familiar with the national utilization of physicists, and wil 
couch my discussion in terms of the need for their production, co) 
servation, and expenditure. 

As Chief of the Optics and other divisions of the NDRC during t! 
years 1940 to 1946 T became familiar with the problems arising du 
Ing close cooperation between scientists and military men in al 
emergency, and the conflicting pulls among the various needs of t! 
Nation for the services of scientifically trained men. I also had ex 
perience in the problem of expediting the flow of new weapons to the 
fighting fronts, particularly in the Southwest Pacific area. T assuni 
that the importance of full utilization of our scientific potential needs 
no elaboration, and that the key position of physicists in development 
such as radar, nuclear weapons, guided missiles and proximity fuze: 
is well understood. Physicists are now in dangerously short supp!y. 
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Only a few thousand physicists whose primary orientation is toward 
research exist in this country today, and interservice competition for 
their services is rapidly rising. Commissioner Smyth has pointed 
out that the Atomic Energy Commission alone now keeps more 
physic ists employed than existed i in the entire country in 1920. Even 
during the last war I was forced to recruit chemists and geologists 
to do the work for which trained physicists were needed, taking them 
away from important work in their own fields. If all the students 
now majoring in physics in our colleges completed their educations 
to the limit of their capacibilities, we would add physicists to our 
stockpile at the annual rate of not more than 300 professionals of the 
type needed for weapons invention and development. In addition we 
would obtain a few thousand—about 4,000—4-year graduates capable 
of carrying on weapons design, operation, and instruction under 
competent direction. ‘The man in the street who expects the scientists 
of America to develop an effective radar screen around the country 
should be sure that he does not diminish the availability of the scien- 
tists needed to make this possible. 

It may be argued that new weapons are invented only by men of 
many years experience, so that if we do not now have enough physicists 
we are not likely to get them in time. This is not true. The new de- 
vices which require inventive imagination and rapid development re- 
sult mainly from the cooperative effort of young men, most of whom 
are only a short time out of college. Einstein and Newton both made 
their world-shattering discoveries before the age of 30. It requires 
about 7 years of college work to train a professional physicist, and 
his best work of the type needed in weapons inventions is usually 
done between the ages of 22 and 32. 

Discoveries in fundamental science made since 1945 have already 
been put to use in our weapons program. Unless one is prepared to 
guarantee that the present emergency will be over in 3 years, it will 
be folly to interrupt the broad flow of fundamental investigations that 
will lead to further offensive and defensive devices. We cannot afford 
to have business as usual or research as usual, but we also cannot afford 
to have war as usual. 

Our military advantage will not depend primarily on the produc- 
tion of hordes of young men, at which our potential enemies excel us. 
It will depend on the production of new weapons of offense and de- 
fense which these young men can operate. We are carefully planning 
for great production. Let us plan as carefully the weapons and other 
devices that must be produced. This involves research, and research 
requires scientists. 

Scientists are often effectively used by the military, but military 
methods are designed primarily to expedite other objectives than those 
requiring scientific imagiantion. As an example of the importance of 
using scientific rather than milit: ary methods for the conception, in- 
vention, and development of new weapons let me cite the development 
of the azon and razon steerable bombs. The plan for these was 
salvaged from the wastebasket three separate times by a civilian scien- 
tist, despite the opposition of both military and scie ntifie experts who 
believed the project impossible. He could do this because he was work- 
ing in a scientific rather than a military organization. In the mili- 
tary chain of command one “No” can stop the flow of a development ; 
in the scientific heirarchy, one “Yes” proved right will prevail. This 
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fact became well recognized by the services during the past war, and 
close cooperation now exists between the military and the civilian 
scientific groups. 

I urge then that we have postive rather than negative plans for 
scientific manpower production. Let us not plan for the use and in- 
crease of our scientific potential in terms of afterthoughts. Scientists 
and prospective scientists who come under the subjet bill should not be 
deferred or exempted, they should be assigned. 

During the last emergency, the scientists of America mobilized in 
June of 1940, 18 months be fore Pearl Harbor. Their young assistants 
and replacements were with some exceptions deferred by the draft 
boards, but only on an individual basis, requiring much effort. and 
paper work on the part of men whose time should have been spent on 
weapons development. 

I urge, therefore, that the concept of selective service be expanded 
to include scientific and technical service as well as military service. 
This concept now exists, but only as residual rather than primary 
planning. We should have a National Scientific Personnel Board 
whose responsibility is to seek, produce, conserve, assign, and effec. 
tively utilize the young scientific manpower the Nation needs. This 
Board should have first priority assignment of the services of any 
selected man it can use to further scientific weapons development. 
Every young scientist can serve as a soldier and carry a gun, but not 
every young soldier can help develop a new weapon like the proximity 
fuze that will replace the services of many thousands of soldiers. Our 
planning should involve the effective utilization of both kinds of na- 
tional asset. 

I recommend that the bill require that all students now in the col- 
leges who are capable of achieving 120 or higher in the Army aptitude 
test, and who maintain the required scholastic standing, be assigued 
to complete their college training after appropriate basic military 
training, keeping them ‘thereafter. for a time liable to later military 
or other assigned service in the national interest. These men form 
an asset which should not be dissipated. 

With most of the other provisions of the bill in its present form 
T am in sympathy, but I especially urge that out of each age class all 
of the men capable of maintaining the stiff pace required be given t! 
opportunity to go to college for study in science, engineering, an ‘ 
other specialized fields, without taking time now for more than 
months’ basic military training. I urge that this planning be made 
more permanent than the bill now contemplates for the following 
reasons: 

(a) If we rely ultimately on the return of men to college after the 
proposed 27 months’ training, we will find, I think, that an insufticient 
number will then embark on and carr y through the necessary training 
period of 7 years required for professional competence in scientific 
and many other specialized fields. Many will not wait so long to 
achieve self-support and marriage. 

(b) The loss of even two of the few early productive years of 
scientist is potentially a great loss. It is not just 2 years out of at 
haps 40. but 2 out of the best 10 years. 

(c) The Nation, in any future emergency, will have to make some 
disruptive demand for the professional service of most of these men 
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with advanced training even though they may be beyond military age. 
World War II demonstrated this and now medical men up to 50 are 
registered for drafting. By their very choice of profession scientists 
face the probability of a longer and later time tax than the average 
man faces. 

I grant that it is a gamble whether a young man of 18 is going to 
become a good scientist, engineer, or other professional. “Tt is a 
camble, however, in which the Nation, rather than the young man, 
holds the loaded dice. This is so because, as suggested in ‘the bill, the 
27 months’ obligation can still be held over him. It is so also because 
we have ever better w ays of picking the cream of the crop of young 
men from which, experience shows, 95 percent of our professions are 
recruited. In deferring a prospective scientist, the Nation stands to 
hit a jackpot or get its money back. 

Let me change now to a second recommendation, ee relates 
to the Reserves. This bill would expand the fraction of the Nation’s 
manpower committed to Reserves at the disposition of the armed 
services. ‘This is not good where rare and valuable resources of spe- 
cialists are concerned. They should be assigned to the places of 
greatest need, Scientists are generally used far less efficiently when 
assigned to duty by military men than when directed by scientists. 

| urge that provisions be included in the bill either to prevent the 
undue accumulation of scientists in the Reserves in the first place, or 
to regulate most. critically the calling up of members of the Reserves 
who are qualified professional men. 

The recommendation contained in my last paragraph has, I believe, 


been taken care of by the action announced in the newspapers this 
morning. The Selective Service Sy stem has recognized this. 

(The last paragraph of Mr. Harrison’s statement, referred to above, 
sas follows:) 


Finally, I urge the members of the committee to do anything they appropriately 
cin to see that draft boards really apply the selective intent of the Selective 
Service Act with regard to graduates in science, engineering, and other critical 
fields who may get their diplomas this February—or at any time before the new 
legislation is on the books. There are many essential activities which now 
need to recruit men, The new graduates are needed for job vacancies. The 
local boards should not hand them a blanket induction order before they can 
be employed in areas where they are critically needed for the emergency effort. 

Senator CuHapmaNn. Thank you, Dr. Harrison. Senator Salton- 
stall ? 

Senator Sautonstauu. I would like to ask one question. You say on 
the bottom of page 61 of your testimony : 

I urge that this planning be made more permanent than the bill now con 
templates for the following reasons. 

Now you, of course, agree with the statement that legislation has 
got to be a very general character and then it has to be set up more in 
detail. 

Now page 9 of the bill, of the amended bill, gives the provision for 
is 75,000 persons annually. How can we make it more definite ‘ 
Put it this way: 

What suggestions have you to make it more definite than that 
section provides ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. As I remember, Senator Saltonstall, the bill provides 
lor the 75,000 a year up to 1954, June of 1954; and I had in mind that 


] 
t 


Refers to page number of statement placed before subcommittee. 
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putting a definite date in the bill might indicate a limitation in time 
to handle the matter in this way, and that therefore students who 
might start out with scientific training would feel that they would be 
unt able to complete it and therefore they should not begin it. 

Senator Sauronsray. I think that date was put in merely so they 
could have a look-see, so that the Congress could have another look- 
see at that time, because this was considered a deferment for certain 
reasons. That is your only suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. That is my only suggestion ; yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronsraty. Otherwise, the bill from’ a scientific point of 
view of getting students into science is satisfactory to you‘ 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronstaLL. Thank you. 

Senator Jomnson. Thank you very much, Dr. Harrison. 

Senator Hun. I would like to ask a question. 

Senator Jounson. I beg your pardon. 

Senator Hunt. Since we have been having witnesses representing 
the professions, scientific cane and colleges, and giving greater 
detail to that part of our bill which applies to deferring men for ; 
college education, I am more and more led to the viewpoint that 75, 
000, as suggested in the bill, is totally inadequate. Have you given 
any thought to that? 

Mr. Harrison. Yes, sir; I feel 75,000 is somewhat inadequate. This 
is 75,000 per year, and the real need of the country, it seems to me, is 
to have every young man who could qualify for this training and 
become an outstanding scientist or medical man or expert in any of 
these fields which you are considering, this is a national asset: which 
should not be dissipated. The question is: How many do we need 
to put in at the beginning of these courses in order to get all the men 
out that we are capable of getting ? 

I feel the figure should be a little above 75,000 a year. I would put 
the figure at the number that can pass that Army aptitude test with 
120. It is pretty easy to predict just what kind of men you will get 
if you set up that sort of a hurdle. 

Senator Hun. Don’t you think if instead of indicating a definite 
number, it would be better to leave that to the executive decision of 
the board that may be set up to make these decisions of who and how 
and why will be deferred for educational purposes ? 

Mr. Harrison. I do most emphatically. 

Senator Hunt. That is all. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. You would not put any ceiling at all on the nun 
ber that can be selected ? 

Mr. Harrison. The only reason I can see for putting a ceiling is 
one of policy, the effect on the average voter about what he considers 
the deferment or exemption of these young men being trained : 
specialists. It seems to me a certain number of devices have to i 
put in a bill for that reason. I consider the 4 months’ basic training 
really in that category. 

I therefore feel that a certain number of compromises are desirable, 
and I consider the putting of some limit in the bill as one of these 
desirable compromises. I feel, though, that the ultimate welfare of 
the Nation can best be served if there actually is no limitation beyond 
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the actual numbers of potential scientists we have, because we are 
going to need them. 

* Senator STeNNIs. Just so you get the scientists, it will be all right 
with you ¢ 

Mr. Harrison. Just so the Nation gets the scientists. 

Senator Stennis. Yes; you have to have them. 

Senator JoHNsON. Senator Malone? 

Senator Matong. Mr. Chairman, is my understanding correct that 
this afternoon the hearings will be ¢ losed? Per haps it would be better 
for me to appear in exec utive session. 

Senator Jonnson. I just though you might want to ask Dr. Har- 
rison some questions. 

Senator Maone. I have no questions, except I believe the original 
bill that was introduced provided for college education and other 
scientific training to be pursued following the initial short-training 
period. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you very much, Dr. Harrison. The com- 
mittee is delighted to have heard you. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator Matone. Universal military training versus universal mili- 
tary service: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say, since the hearings 
are closing today, that I am disturbed by the change in the prince iple 
between the original Russell-Malone bill introduc ed as S. 1 and the 
Marshall-Rosenberg substitute. Mr. Chairman, since I was one of the 
sponsors of the universal military training bill, and since the substi- 
tute known as the universal military service bill, that has not even 
a remote resemblance to the original bill, I am compelled to appear in 
opposition to it. 

Changes trained citizens’ reserve to a professional army: The substi- 
tute completely changes the prince on of the proposed military train- 
ing from a trained citizens’ reserve army under the UMT to a pro- 
fessional army under a universal Fv service bill. 

The Defense Department conscription plan changes a civilian Re- 
serve training policy of 4 to 6 months, or whatever the committee may 
have finally established, providing for alternate educational pro- 
grams in colleges, academies, or officer training school, or whatever 
scientific training might have been chosen or to be selected, to a 27 
months’ continuous active service followed by 69 months Inactive 
Keserve duty or a total of 8 years’ obligation for the entire service. 
The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute for “the Russell-Malone bill ap- 
parently has the blessing of the State Department. 

May train army in any nation any place: The Marshall-Rosenberg 
substitute provides for 27 months’ continuous service, and that the 
President may send them anywhere to any nation outside of the 
United States for training or fighting at his discretion without con- 

sulting Congress further. 

Senator Jonson. Training in the United States, but service can be 
anywhere. 

Senator Mavone. I understand that nothing in the bill prohibits 
the President from sending the inducted troops to train or fight any- 
where at any time without further approval of Congress. 
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Destroys civilian training units: Then automatically he enters the 
Reserve for approximately 6 years, after his 27 months’ service. The 
changes destroy the National Guard and class A Organized Reserve: 
certainly it would tend to destroy the National Gu: ard. The or iginal 
bill would have preserved the civilian training units. 

No recruits will be available to National Guard and Organized 
Reserves for 27 months. The civilian components will shrink to l- 
most nothing in that time. 

Practically all reserves except Army reserves and one-third the 
National Guard have already been called to duty. 

We will have a regular armed force of 314 millions with no Or- 
ganized Reserves from June 30, 1952, and thereafter. This big pro- 
fessional army will be too small to scare or fight Russia but it will 
denude our labor market and our colleges and cost billions we do 
not have. 

The Marshall-Rosenberg substitute professional defense force wi 
contain an estimated 1,400,000 ground troops. These cost $5,000 per 
year per man. 

Present cost of National Guard men and class A reserves is $601 
per year per man. 

The trained civilian army method: If all eligibles are inducte: 
for Army training as proposed by the Defense Department bill and 
on completion of training one-half are chosen by lot or selection 
board for duty in the National Guard and Organized Reserves, the 
following results will obtain: 


June 30, 1952 


Regular Army | Civilian com- 


infantry ponents 
Number a: sma ; ‘ ; 4 1, 000, 000 400, 000 
Cost... ato 2 FERRERS FETE Seidasblatsescckcdath ake | $5, 000, 000, 000 | $240, 000 


Saving $1,760,000,000 over cost of 1,400,000 regulars. 

Four hundred thousand men would have been sent home to families, 
jobs and schools and for duty in the organized reserves. 

This process can be continued until the Reserve force in being is 
1, 2, or 3 million, whatever Congress thinks the threat. requires. 

These men will be stationed all over the United States where they 
will be immediately available in the event or air-borne raid or atom 
bombing. 

Thus, we can build more long-range defensive strength against 
communism for less money and we can keep a large proportion of 
young Americans at home, on the job, and i in school. 

* The people confused! The pe is entirely confused about the 
Marshall-Rosenberg substitute while still retaining S. 1. My recent 
mail indicates the people believe that the substitute upon which the 
hearings have been held is the original Russell-Malone American Le- 
gion or veterans’ bill, which several of us joined in introducing. _ 

This is the third time I have joined in the introduction of the wni- 
- rsal military training bill, but I find now the hearings are not being 
held on the UMT bill that was originally introduced at all. The hear- 
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ings are being held on the substitute UMS bill which, while retaining 
the S..1 designation, changes the entire policy and procedure and char- 
acter of the Army. 

The completely different principle established by the substitute 
UMS bill can be changed by this committee following the hearings, 
and of course they can report the original bill to the Senate floor vif 
they so desire, and I am hopeful that they will do just that. 

Senator Jounson. The Chair would like to inter ject that any mis- 
apprehension the people have been laboring under is not due to any- 
thing the committee did or failed to do. We had 10 d: uys of hearings 
before we had a hearing on any bill. We had hearings on the general 
manpower problem. At the end of that 10- day period the Depart- 
ment of Defense finally, at the urging of the chairman of this com- 
mittee, brought forth a bill, at which time it was announced on the 
floor of the Senate, and in the committee, that this bill would be intro- 
duced by request. We have taken testimony on that bill, introduced 
by request, since that time. 

It is true that the American Legion and the veterans’ organizations 
have come here and testified on this bill, introduced as an amend- 
ment by request, and have embraced it and endorsed it, but we have 
never left the impression or never intended to or never wanted to con- 
vey the information to the country that we were holding hearings on 
the original S. 1. 

Senator Mavone. Mr. Chairman, I am sure that you, the chairman, 
had never had any idea of any misrepresentation; but I will call to 
the attention of the chairman that the Russell-Malone universal mili- 
tary training bill was introduced on the first day bills were accepted 
on the Senate floor, and was before this committee from the begin- 
ning before any hearings were started, but the Marshall-Rosenberg 
bill was immediately substituted and no hearings were ever held on 
the Russell-Malone bill. 

Not in accord with the substitute: Mr. Chairman, I considered it 
important to clarify the matter from my own personal standpoint, 
and to say that I am not in accord with the bill upon which hearings 
are now being held. 

The committee of course may, if it so desires, revert to the original 
Russell-Malone universal military training bill, which the veterans 
of this Nation have supported in principle for 25 vears. 

Mr. Chairman, since the principle of S. 1, which I joined in intro- 
ducing, has been changed from a trained citizens’ reserve army to a 
professional army status, and that 18-year-old boys are to be inducted 
for 27 months’ actual service plus 69 months’ Reserve status, instead 
of a4 to 6 months’ training period, and then left at home until actually 
needed, I felt constrained to appear in opposition to it. 

The bill under consideration by the subcommittee is not an Russeli- 
aveae universal military training bill represented in S. 1, but it is 

» Marshall- Rosenberg bill supported by the State Dudaktan nt. 

“Senator Jounson. Thank you a lot, sir. 

Senator Martone. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jounson. The next witness is Mr. David Whatley, an 
attorney of Bethesda, Md. The committee will be glad to hear from 
you. Afterward we expect to go into executive session. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID WHATLEY, BETHESDA, MD. 


Mr. Wuarttey. I shall not take long, because it would be presump- 
tious for me to do so, with the distinguished witnesses that you have 
heard today. 

Dr. Harrison just emphasized one point that I should like to under- 
line. That is the one decision of the chain of command in the military 
can obviate the adoption of any alternative policy. 

I wish you might bear in mind a statement that a great teacher used 
to use in ‘beginning most of his lectures: “Gentlemen, let us examine 
our basic assumptions.” 

Mr. Chairman, may I urge this committee to examine the basic 
assumptions upon Ww hich all of these hearings have been held: 

First, that we can defend Western Europe with the additional man- 
power that is contemplated in the bill. That is a subject that will not 
be ascertained definitely, in my humble opinion, by the type of formal 
hearings you have had on this bill, and can be ascertained in a most 
wise manner, I submit, by the type of investigation which I have pro- 
posed on many occasions before various committees of Congress in the 
past 3 years, to be undertaken by the new organization which might be 

called a Commission on National Security, whose membership would 
include the members of this committee, the Foreign Affairs ane Armed 
Services Committees, and the Appropriations Committees. 

I ask you, please, to give consideration to setting up such an organi: 
zation: further, to set up a special commission to study all aspects of 
the utilization of personnel and the various intricate questions that 
have been raised in the hearings here, which of course your staff, be- 
cause of its limited number, cannot possibly decide in any short period 
of time that you have. 

I am grateful for the time and I would be still more grateful if you 
would give me three additional minutes in executive session. 

Senator Jounson. We cannot do it today because we have some 
other matters scheduled. 

Senator CuapMan. Mr. Chairman, I wish to introduce into the 
record for printing in the hearings the following letters and telegrams, 
with the permission of the committee : 

A telegram from Miss Pearl Anderson, Lexington, Ky., secretary 
of the Kentucky Association of Church- Related Colleges; a letter from 
Walter A. Groves, Danville, Ky., president of Centre College, and 
president of the executive committee of the Kentucky Association of 
Church-Related Colleges; another letter from Mr. Groves in his ¢a- 
pacity as president of Centre College at Danville, Ky.;a telegram from 
Dr. Raymond F. McClain, president of Transylvania College, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., which incidentally is the oldest institution of higher learning 
in the United States west of the Allegheny Mountains: two letters 
from Mr. Leonard C. Smith, chancellor of Georgetown College, at 
Georgetown, Ky.; a letter from John F. Baggett, "president of Ken- 
tuc ky Wesleyan College, of Winchester, Ky. ; and a letter to my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Clements, from the registrar and secretary 
of the general ‘faculty, numbering 175, of Berea College at Berea, Ky., 
Mr. A. Gundlach. An identical letter was received by me from Mr. 
Gundlach, but I am placing into the record the letter addressed to my 
colleague. 
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Senator Jounson. Without objection, that will be made a part of 
the record. 
(The documents referred to above are as follows :) 


LEXINGTON, Ky., January 21. 1951. 
Senator Viror. M. CHAPMAN, 
Senate Building, Washington, D. C.: 
Kentucky Association Church-Related Colleges endorses declaration of man- 
power adopted by Association of American Colleges, January 10, 1951. 
Miss PEARL ANDERSON, Secretary. 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, 
Danville, Ky., January 22, 1951. 
Hon. Vireit M. CHAPMAN, 
Senator, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeAR SENATOR CHAPMAN: At a meeting of the executive committee of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Church-Related Colleges, acting for some 24 non-tax-sup- 
ported junior and senior colleges of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, it was 
unanimously voted to endorse the statement of the declaration of manpower by 
the Association of American Colleges adopted at its annual meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J., on January 10,1951. <A copy of that declaration is attached. Tele- 
graphic word of this endorsement has already been sent to you. 

In addition it was voted that the following statement be submitted through you 
to the Preparedness Subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee of the 
United States Senate as expressing the point of view which the Kentucky Asso- 
ciation of Church-Relted Colleges urges be given special consideration and atten- 
tion in the formulation of the legislation now proposed for providing the 
necessary manpower for our armed services. 

1. All the member colleges of the Kentucky Association, as we believe all other 
colleges and universities do, wish to cooperate in every way possible in making 
their personnel and facilities available in the most effective manner in this 
present national emergency. 

2. It is our firm conviction that all young men, whatever the age group finally 
determined, should be required to serve their Nation in the armed services in this 
or any other similar critical period. 

3. But since the strength of the United States America is, in so large a degree, 
dependent upon a wide base of highly trained leadership, it is also our firm 
conviction that a large group of young men to be determined by readily agreed 
upon methods of selection can better serve in the emergency after their college 
education rather than before. 

N. B.—This is not an appeal for any intellectual aristocracy. It is an appeal 
that we not forget the lessons of other nations now suffering because of the loss 
of trained leadership. A Danville physician recently said to me that in the 
face of the present shortage of doctors in our Nation a hiatus of 27 months 
in the output of young doctors in this country would deal a blow that could well 
take us a hundred years to recover from. 

Moreover, an American doctor is not made in a laboratory only, and no more 
is an American engineer. Into their training goes such such studies as history, 
language, economics, literature, etc., if they are to be anything but technical 
robots. These facts also must be taken into account before a program is adopted 
that would deal a serious blow to the one kind of superiority, which, as a nation, 
we believe we have, and upon which we must rely for the long pull ahead. The 
problem of manpower in this difficult time is not just a problem in arithmetic; 
it is a problem involving the best use and the best training of what we have. 

4. But the Kentucky Association of Church-Related Colleges reiterates for all 
its members the desire to serve not only now but in the long pull ahead. The 
emergency by reason of loss of students (we depend in large measure on fees 
and not taxes for support) is going to make it difficult for the small college 
to survive. We are prepared to practice every “cut-back” we know in order to 
keep going and thus be prepared to welcome the GI’s who will be returning in 
another 2 or 3 years, possibly in larger numbers than after World War II. Our 
doors must be kept open for them. We submit that the doors of some will not 
be open and some only partially open: unless emergency help is made available 
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from the Federal Government, either in the form of some real educational respon. 
sibility now or some kind of standby support. 
Respectfully submitted for the executive committee of the Kentucky Associa- 
tion of Church-Related Colleges. 
Water A. Groves, President. 


CENTRE COLLEGE OF KENTUCKY, 
Danville, Ky., January 15, 1951. 
Hon. Virern M. CHAPMAN, 
Senator, Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAPMAN: I was more than glad to have the opportunity for 
the brief visit with you on Friday, January 12, during my _ hurried visit 
Washington. It was particularly fortunate that I was able to see you 
before the hearings began on the drafting of 18-year-olds. 

In accordance with your instructions, I am putting in writing some of the 
things which you will want to have before you in considering this whole war 
manpower situation. 

I am not going into the argument as to why colleges like Centre College of 
Kentucky need to be preserved. They are such a fundamental part of our de 
mocracy that their place is evident. By and large, the leaders in our great 
industries, the leaders in our political life, and the men and women who ire 
leaders in all kinds of civic and social activity are not men and women who 
are graduate physicians or graduate engineers, but the largest single group 01 
those men and wome have received their training in liberal arts colleges like 
Centre. Thus when we think of preserving manpower, we must preserve the 
institution which keeps a constant flow of leadership in that job. 

I have just had a letter from Dr. William J. Hutchins, formerly president of 
Berea College now residing in St. Louis, in which he says, “A friend just 
come from Europe is amazed at our ‘jitters.’ We see a Communist under every 
bed and a bomb above every pillow.” The point of referring to this statement 
is the warning which it contains, namely, that we all must keep a level head 
and not allow the urgency of the present situation to cause us to take an 
program and action which will destroy or cripple one of the fundamental] 
stitutions of our American life, namely, the small independent college, 

It is perfectly evident that in this emergency the colleges are going to los 
a great many of their students. The question arises, therefore, what help can 
be extended to them so that they will not be crippled or even permaneni 
destroyed by their attempts to meet this emergency. I would suggest briefly the 
following: 

First, students now in college should be given assurance prior to Februar) 
that is, prior to the beginning of the second semester, that if they take advantaze 
of postponement or deferment in accordance with present selective service legis 
lation or future selective service legislation that this will not deprive them of 
the opportunity of volunteering for the branch of service for which they fee 
hest fitted. This weakness in our present Selective Service Act, as it is being 
administered, is causing college students legitimately postponed or deferred t 
leave the colleges in droves. This is not true at Centre only; it is true in ever 
institution across the country, as far as I can ascertain. 

Secondly, the Office of Defense should make use of the colleges in a way that 
will enable them to make the best possible use of these institntions and thus 
save the great cost and waste of duplicating similar facilities elsewhere. 

In this connection, I was told after I left your office on Friday that the Offic 
of Defense is planning a further extension of the ROTC program. According) 
I have just written to General Gerow, commanding officer of Fort George G 
Mende, Md., to renew the application of Centre College for the establishment of 
such a unit. JI will write a separate letter to you on this matter with a fuller 
evplanation of the steps that Centre College has thus far taken and urging you 
to give what assistance you can in furthering these applications. 

But even though students postponed or deferred be given an opportunity to 
volunteer and thus remain in college and even though use of the colleges by tli 
Office of Defense be made for special training programs, I doubt that these wil 
be sufficient to enable these institutions to weather the very serious financial 
problems now confronting them. 
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As you probably know, the independent college, which gets not a penny of 
tax support, is dependent on student fees for approximately 60 percent of its 
income. The other 40 percent comes from income from endowment and from an- 
nual gifts from graduates of the college and from supporting churches and friends. 
If the colleges are to remain intact and to be ready to take back GI’s who will 
be returning from their service at the end of a peried of 2 or 3 years, then they 
need assistance in this interval that will keep them going. Therefore, much 
as I dislike the prospect of Federal aid in any form for independent colleges, 
nonetheless I see no other alternative for this very serious problem. I would 
like to urge, therefore, that legislation be introduced that will envision short- 
term aid in some form that will enable these colleges like Centre to survive. 

Once again, let me assure you of our warm support and our very real and 
prayerful concern for the tremendous problems which face you and which you 
in the legislative branch of our Government must solve these days. 

Very sincerely yours, 
WALTER A. Groves, President. 


. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., January 22, 1951. 
Senator Virci, M. CHAPMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Transylvania College supports resolution of the Association of American Col- 
leges bearing on manpower situation. College anxious to do its utmost for 
national welfare and thinks that this resolution offers the best way. 

RAYMOND F. McCrary, 
President, Transylvania College. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, 
Georgetown, Ky., January 20, 1951. 
Hon. Viren M. CHAPMAN, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear VirGIL: It is almost an imposition on a friend to write him a four-page 
letter, which is enclosed, but it does outline a suggested plan for use on manpower 
which perhaps would be adequate for preparedness, and at the same time place 
the manpower, including 18-year-olds, immediately available to the War De- 
partment, in case of all-out war. The advantages to the plan which I have 
outlined in the letter are as follows: 

1. Including 18-yvear-olds. 

2. Basie training for all inductees. 

3. Education for worthy students after basic training regardless of personal 
finances. 

+. Use of college facilities instead of costly duplication at temporary Army 
camps, 

5. Saving small private colleges by the use of their facilities for training 
purposes, 

6. Only slight interference with higher education necessary in training future 
leaders, 

I hope you will have time to give consideration to my suggestion and especially 
the necessity for some provision being made to use college facilities and prevent 
creation of operating deficits which would destroy colleges such as ours. 

If the plan is interesting, I would be very happy to come to Washington im- 
mediately to discuss it in more detail. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD C, SMITH, Chancelor. 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, 
Georgetown, Ky., January 19, 1951, 
Hon. Viren M, CHAPMAN, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Vireit: I am sorry that my time in Washington was so limited last 
week that I did not have more time to discuss the war manpower situation as it 
affects our college and of course other similar institutions. 
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I have some ideas which I would like for you to consider. I will try to 
make this as brief as possible but complete enough to give you some idea of the 
situation as it may affect the small private liberal arts colleges. 

Let me say at the outset that I believe we should begin at once mobilizing the 
manpower for defense regardless of the immediate or temporary effect upon the 
colleges for we may not have much time to prepare for all-out war if we are 
attacked. But in carrying out such a mobilization program in preparation for 
a relatively long period of continuous preparedness we must take into considera- 
tion the effect upon all institutions of higher learning and preparation for the 
professions. 

I am in complete agreement with your attitude expressed and appearing in 
today’s papers that we cannot have a “pseudo aristocracy of intelligence.” It 
would not be fair to the boys called into service or to the ones deferred or ex- 
empted. Everyone should serve in the Armed Forces and share in the defense 
of our liberties. Therefore I am in favor of lowering the age for induction to 
18 years with the provision however that only in case of emergency would 18- 
year-olds be used in foreign service and then only after an adequate basic 
training program. 

A student who reaches the age of induction while enrolled in college should 
be deferred to the end of the academic period so he will receive credit of the 
courses pursued. I would suggest that after the student’s induction he should 
receive proper training for ordinary combat duty, which period, according to 
impressions gained from experience in the Armed Forces, should not exceed 6 
months, excepting in some of the specialties and technical forces, After the 
basic training, members of the Armed Forces, upon application and after a 
proper test of their capabilities, should be permitted to enroll in a college of 
his choice to pursue his course of studies upon which he would receive college 
eredits and degrees. The college can adopt an acceleration program which 
would permit graduation in approximately 214% years. Upon completion of his 
academic course, the student would return to active duty with the Armed 
Forces for at least 2 years and then would be placed upon a reserve status and 
permitted to return to civilian life. The entire period consumed in such a pro- 
fram would be approximately 5 years, about one-half of which would be in the 
active Armed Forces and about one-half of the time in college. Even during 
his period of college training, he would be subject to recall to active duty in 
case of an emergency and he should be under a course of training similar to 
the existing ROTC program. In fact, the individual would be regarded as in 
the Armed Forces while in college and his college training, expenses, and sub- 
sistence should be provided by the Government. 

The Government could construct barracks and other needed equipment on 
the campus for the Armed Forces if such facilities are not already provided or 
available to the college. It might be preferable to assist the college in the 
construction of these facilities with a plan similar to the loan provisions of the 
1950 loan act for college housing facilities under the Housing and Finance 
Agency. This would provide permanent and much-needed facilities when the 
college enrollments are expected to increase materially within the next few 
vears. It is my belief that this is preferred to adding costly facilities to tempo- 
rary Army camps, thus duplicating facilities already existing on the college 
campuses. Colleges and universities already have facilities for training and 
housing hundreds of thousands of men in the Armed Forces and there certainly 
should be no costly duplication of these facilities if such duplication can be 
avoided. 

Students already 18 and enrolled in a college or graduate school should be 
permitted to complete the academic period in undergraduate courses and thie 
entire course in graduate schools. It would seem to be a waste of manpower for 
students in graduate schools to be inducted into the services when the training 
they are receiving may be extremely valuable to the military as well 4s to 
civilian life. Services in the Armed Forces or its equivalent would be merely 
delayed for such graduate students. After induction the student already en- 
rolled in undergraduate school and maintaining a satisfactory standing should 
be permitted to return to college after his basic training under the same terms 
as outlined in my preceding remarks concerning 18-year-olds. Upon completion 
of the undergraduate course, a student, upon application and,after proper test 
ing, would be permitted under a furlough system to pursue advanced degrees 
and professional courses and as in the case of the graduate student, militar) 
service merely delayed until completion of his graduate and professional course. 

I have tried to outline a program providing for military service for every 
physically fit American, beginning at age 18 with no permanent interferenc 
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with a college education except in case of an emergency. It seems that such a 
program would not deprive the Armed Forces of the time of service desired for 
an individual under presently expressed recommendations of the Defense Depart- 
ent. 

' It seems to me that the interlude of college training is to be preferred to keep- 
ing the individual in the Armed Forces for 244 years, excepting in a case of all- 
out war. There would be no preference shown since the boy who is not interested 
in college or capable of pursuing such a course is in the Armed Forces for 24% 
years while the boy who is capable of pursuing a college course is under the 
supervision of the Army for approximately 5 years. Both types would be placed 
in the Reserves at the end of their period of service. This plan would provide 
education for individuals of ability regardless of personal finances and would 
save the cost of some sort of GI bill later on. It certainly would provide an even 
ereater number of trained and educated people for the future when leadership of 
all types may be even more necessary than today. Excepting in the case of all- 
out war such a plan should furnish ample manpower for preparedness and it 
would not tend to destroy or damage small colleges which are so dependent on 
student fees for their very existence. 

Unless some program for returning students to the campus by a plan similar 
to this suggestion by establishment of ROTC or other training units, such col- 
leges which represent so vital an element in American life will be unable to 
exist. To illustrate, if, as many authorities forecast, the male enrollment of 
Georgetown College is reduced from 50 to 80 percent, our operating deficit for 
next year, after every possible method of retrenchment is adopted, will exceed 
$100,000. Ability to borrow that amount of money for operating the college for 
the remaining students is nonexistent. A 27-month period of service for current 
students and prospective students would stretch the period of an operating deficit 
from 2 to 3 years, thus creating an over-all deficit of from $200,000 to $300,000. 
Such a deficit is impossible for our institution and hundreds of others like it. It 
would be disastrous to cease operation, disband the faculty and other personnel, 
and send remaining students to tax-supported schools. It would take a long 
time to reestablish this school, reactivate another faculty, and resume opera- 
tions at a time when its facilities will be needed so much as they were at the 
end of World War II. 

No doubt some program will eventually be worked out to help our type of 
school, I hope as your committee and Congress give consideration to the man- 
power program that you will include in the program use of existing facilities on 
college campuses so that as manpower is called from the campus, military per- 
sonnel and training units will take up the slack, both financially and in the use 
of facilities, thus saving the cost of duplication of facilities of the colleges. 

I appreciate the privilege of expressing my personal views upon the very serious 
problem of furnishing young men to the Armed Forces and at the same time pre- 
serving the small liberal arts colleges for our higher educational system. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD C. SMmirH, Chancelor. 


KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
Winchester, Ky., January 21, 1951. 
Senator Viren M. CHAPMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR CHAPMAN: I am writing you with reference to two matters, 
The first is that I wish to endorse the declaration on manpower of the Association 
of American Colleges at its annual meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., January 10, 
1951. This set of resolutions or proposals does not, of course, cover every 
detail relating to the position of the colleges with reference to the drafting- of 
students, but it does deal intelligently with the major principles involved, and 
I find myself and the college I represent fully in accord with these proposals, 
as set forth in this paper. Unless this matter is handled in a very wise way, 
the smaller colleges will be crippled to the extent that many of them will not 
be able to continue to function, which would be an unrelieved tragedy to our 
Government. All of our colleges are eager that the present student generation 
should do their full part in the defense of our country. It is very clear to us 
that they cannot do this by practically all of them being drafted at the same 
time and thus wrecking the program of the colleges and bringing to a standstill 
the training for larger usefulness to the Government as well as to society. 

The second matter I want to bring to your attention is that of the urgent 
necessity that is upon Kentucky Wesleyan to find some way to tide over the 
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financial loss which we have already suffered and are progressively suffering 
by our young men going into the Armed Forces. We are one of the man\ 
colleges largely dependent upon student fees to meet current operating expenses. 
This college has lost one-third of its student body within the year, and the 
prospects are now that it will lose enough more by the end of the present schoo! 
year to bring it up approximately to a 50 percent loss in enrollment. We cannot 
possibly cut our expenses proportionately; and, therefore, we are facing an 
unavoidable deficit of staggering proportions. The board of -trustees of this 
institution at a meeting held in Louisville yesterday authorized me to start 
investigations at once, looking toward beginning negotiations with the Govern- 
ment for whatever type of service our college with its buildings, equipment, 
faculty, and staff can possibly render the Government for at least the next 
2 years and thus bridge over this gap of vanishing financial support. We believe 
that it is to the interest of the Government to do whatever can be done to main- 
tain these colleges intact, in order that they may be ready to serve when the 
young men, who are now being drafted, come back ready to take up their college 
careers again. 

Thanking you in advance for the cooperation which we know you will give. 
and assuring you that Kentucky Wesleyan stands ready to serve in any way 
that it can in this time of emergency, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun F. Bacoertt, President. 


BEREA COLLEGE, 
Berea, Ky.. January 16, 1951. 
Hon, EarLe C. CLEMENTS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CLEMENTS: Because the well-being and security of this Nation 
in war and peace depends upon a continued supply of trained young men, we 
the general faculty of Berea College urge the adoption of a plan for deferment 
of college students. We believe that the Trytten committee plan provides the 
best basis for such a program. We urge the selection of high-school seniors for 
eollege admission on tlfe basis of college aptitude tests, with provision of Fed 
eral scholarships for those in need of such assistance. We urge that a similar 
plan for present college students be developed. We urge that these students 
be enrolled as civilians and that they be allowed to attend any recognized insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE GENERAL FacuLtty (numbering 175), 
A. GUNDLACH, 
Registrar and Secretary of the General Faculty. 


P. S.—The above was voted January 15, 1951. 


Senator Jonnson of Texas. At this time I want to insert into the 
record a letter from my distinguished colleague, Senator Hugh But- 
ler, addressed to myself as chairman of the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, dated January 27; letter addressed to Senator Cain from 
James E. A. Burns, adjutant-treasurer, Department of Washington, 
Disabled American Veterans, dated January 18, 1951; and a letter 
transmitted by Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, prepared by Maj. 
Gen. George L. Van Deusen, 304 Fair Haven Road, Fair Haven, 
N. J. Without objection, they will be made a part of the record. 

(The documents above referred to are as follows:) 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
January 27, 1951. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear SENATOR: A very good friend of mine who is President of Doane 
College at Crete, Nebr., has given me the following suggestions relating to 
college training for students who are of draft age: 

“My suggestion would be that the upper three-quarters of the present junior 
class be allowed next year to coptinue as seniors and be allowed to go on for 
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another year, with the idea that three-fourths of this group a year hence would 
pe allowed to go through to completion in the following year. Similarly, I 
would suggest that the upper 25 percent of present freshmen be allowed to 
continue in college. As for the 18- and 19-year-olds who have not entered 
college, it seems to me that a plan could be worked out whereby about 15 percent 
of the total group would be allowed to enter college, with the idea of going 
through to graduation and then entering war service in some appropriate 
way. 

“I have no detailed plan in mind for a method of selecting that 15 percent 
put would advise strongly against the selection by a Nation-wide test, as this 
would probably be unfair to certain sections of the country as compared with 
others, due to the fact that different sections handle high-school education in 
somewhat different ways. I am afraid that a test devised at Princeton would 
reflect a New England attitude toward education and probably would be unfair 
to a great many of the States in other parts of the country. I think that a 
percentage quota for each State would be more fair, leaving it to each State to 
select its 15 percent for college attendance.” 

Your careful consideration of these views will be much appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
HucH BuT Ler, 
United States Senator. 


DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON, 
DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS, 
Seattle, Wash., January 18, 1951. 
Senator HARRY P. CAIN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR CAIN: As adjutant for the Department of Washington, Dis- 
abled American Veterans, I am deeply alarmed at the present draft law insofar 
as said draft law affects doctors who have a military Reserve status. Especially 
so as said draft will affect doctors employed by the Veterans’ Administration. 

At present writing, there are approximately 4,000 full-time doctors employed 
by the Veterans’ Administration, 2,000 of those doctors being on Reserve status. 
It is appreciated that military needs from the medical profession are great and 
certainly should be filled; however, it is my firm belief that it’s penny-wise and 
pound-foolish to draft into active military duty those Reserve officers employed 
by the Veterans’ Administration, especially in view of the present need for not 
less doctors but more doctors. 

It would be my suggestion that you, as our representative, take the steps 
necessary to insure the freezing of those Reserve medical officers in their present 
capacity With the Veterans’ Administration. It would be my further recommenda- 
tion that if such a freeze were ordered the monetary returns given to those 
Reserve medical employees would remain static and not be subjected to a 
military rate of pay, which if used as a wage scale would work to the detriment 
of the individual concerned. 

Iam sure that sufficient doctors from other sources of supply can be secured 
without raiding the already sorely depleted medical ranks within the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Know that your efforts toward the end that we seek will be deeply appreciated 
by the many thousands of disabled yeterans who will benefit by such action, 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. A. BURNS, 
Adjutant-Treasurer, Department of Washington, Disabled American 
Veterans. 


DEFERMENTS FOR MILITARY OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING IN CiviL INSTITUTIONS 
(Transmitted by Senator Robert C. Hendrickson, prepared by Maj. Gen. George 
L. Van Deusen, Fair Haven, N. J.) 

1. THE PROBLEM 


During a major mobilization of the Armed Forces, what should be the policy 
relative to the deferment of selective-service registrants to enable them to pursue 
courses at colleges or technical schools which will prepare them for definite mili 
tary occupational specialties? 


78743—51——_-76 
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2. FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 


(a) Not all college courses leading to a degree are useful from a military 
occupational viewpoint. Certain types of knowledge and skill are in much 
greater demand by the Armed Forces than are others. In World War II there 
was a serious shortage of physicians, engineers, physicists, and technicians. On 
the other hand, there was a surplus of lawyers, entertainers, and graduates of 
various liberal-arts courses. 

(b) Certain preinduction courses in civil cglleges and technical schools, with 
the curricula definitely planned to meet military requirements for key specialists, 
will save training time and will insure an inflow to the Armed Forces of men pos- 
sessing essential basic skills. 

(c) Not all schools in any given area of education are of equal merit. In the 
recent postwar training of veterans the Veterans’ Administration has found that 
some institutions have failed to provide proper instruction. State approval of 
schools and curricula is not always a safe criterion, since educational standards 
vary widely between States. There are, however, recognized accrediting bodies, 
representing the colleges and the professions, such as the Association of Ameri- 
ean Universities, the American Medical Association, and the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. Accreditation by such bodies is a reasonable guar- 
anty that an institution is providing training at the proper educational level and 
of acceptable quality. 

8. CONCLUSION 

A definite policy and program should be set up for the deferment of the proper 
number of selective-service registrants in order that they may be trained in 
selected colleges and technical schools in the basic occupational skills required 
of key military specialists. 


4. RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) That the Department of Defense determine the numbers of college and 
technical-school graduates who will be required at successive stages of mobiliza- 
tion to meet the requirements of the Armed Forces for military occupational 
specialists. 

(¥) That preinduction courses be set up in selected colleges and technical 
schools to meet these military requirements, specifying for each such course its 
objective, outline, length, enrollment prerequisites and rate of enrollment. 

(c) That selective-service deferments be authorized in accordance with the 
policies and requirements established under (a) and (0b) above. 

(ad) That deferment be terminated in the event of a student’s failure to main- 
tain satisfactory progress or conduct. 

(ce) That the selection of the colleges and technical schools to conduct these 
approved courses be made by an advisory board to include representatives of the 
Department of Defense, the Office of Education (Federal Security Agency) and 
recognized collegiate and professional accrediting bodies. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. We have completed the hearings to 
be held by the subcommittee on this legislation. Since we began our 
consideration of this problem on January 10 the subcommittee has 
had 25 sessions. During those 25 sessions we received testimony from 
86 witnesses. The stenographic transcription of the testimony is a 
very sizeable document. It is going to the printer for publication. 

As chairman of the subcommittee, I should like to express my most 
sincere appreciation to my colleagues, who have so generously given 
of their time. They have spent mornings and afternoons, not to 
mention an occasional evening. 

I should like to express the appreciation of the members of the 
subcommittee for the time and effort which the witnesses appearing 
before us have devoted to their task. I know that I express the senti- 
ment of each member of the committee when I say we owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the members of the staff, who have worked long 
and diligently in these hearings. 
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Some of the witnesses were summoned by us from the executive 
branch of the Government. Other witnesses came before us as repre- 
sentatives of various organizations and societies. Still others came 
with no other qualification than that of private citizen. I consider 
that this latter qualification is one of the highest that any man can 
bear. It is to insure that we shall all continue to enjoy the privilege 
of being a private individual citizen who can freely speak his mind 
that we are considering this far-reaching legislation today. If our 
way of life is to persist, we must have not only the desire to see our 
institutions continue to flourish, but we must also have the determina- 
tion to give whatever is necessary to defend it against aggression. 

The subcommittee will meet tomorrow at 10:30 in executive ses- 
sion to discuss the major aspects of the bill and to, perhaps, make some 
policy decisions. It is, of course, impossible for me to anticipate what 
type of legislation we shall ultimately recommend. I can say one 
thing without any fear of contradiction. The legislation that we 
recommend will have had the benefit of the most thorough and pains- 
taking consideration based upon the best advice and counsel which 
is available to the people of the United States. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Mr. Chairman, if it is in order, I move that 
the public hearings on S. 1 as amended be considered closed and that 
further witnesses, if the committee desires to call them, or at the dis- 
cretion of the chairman, be held in executive session in order that 
the committee may proceed to draft the bill. 

Senator Jounson of Texas. You have heard the motion. Is there 
a second ¢ 

Senator CHapMAN. Second. 

Senator Jomnson of Texas. The motion has been made and sec- 
onded. All those in favor of the motion signify by saying “Aye.” 

(There was a chorus of “Ayes.”) 

Senator Jounson of Texas. Opposed, “No.” 

( No response. ) 

Senator Jounson of Texas. The motion is carried unanimously, 
and the committee will now go into executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 3:55 p. m., the comittee recessed to reconvene im- 
mediately in executive session. ) 
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Untrep Sratres SENATE, 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:20 p. m., in room 
212, Senate Office Building, Senator Lyndon B. Johnson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnson (presiding) , Chapman, Kefauver, Hunt, 
Saltonstall, and Morse. 

Also present: (Ex officio members) Senators Richard B. Russell, 
John C. Stennis, William F. Knowland, Harry P. Cain, and Ralph E. 
Flanders; and Senators Ernest W. McFarland and Kenneth §. 
Wherry. 

Senator Jounson. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

General Eisenhower, although the Preparedness Subcommittee 
closed its hearings on Tuesday, we have asked you to consult with us 
for a few minutes in open session on the current manpower legislation 
which we have been considering for the past 30 sessions of our sub- 
committee. 

I realize that there are great demands being made on your time and 
that your attention at the moment. is focused primarily on the situ- 
ation in Europe. However, our actions in Europe are going to depend 
to a large extent on how effective our manpower legislation here in 
the United States has been formulated, 

The present bill before us lowers the age limit to 18. It is a long- 
term bill, geared to the idea that at some “future time it will begin to 
operate as a universal military training statute instead of just a draft 
act geared to 314 million men. 

The bill would extend the induction period to 27 months. We feel 
that the most compelling reason for that extension is probably a 
military one rather than a decision forced by manpower requirements. 

Finally the bill provides for 75,000 students in addition to the 
ROTC, to be selected each year for the next three years by a non- 
military agency for spec ialized study. 

The subcommittee has the deepest respect for your wide experi- 
ence, your great wisdom, and for your sympathetic understanding of 
how our people think. We are hopeful that you can give us your 
views on the three items that I have mentioned, as well as on any 
other items relating to the manpower bill that you think should be 
brought to our attention. 


1185 
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IT have talked to General Gruenther and now I want the committee 

to know that General Eisenhower has made plans to be with us until 

: 30, but that he has other engagements that follow, and I am hopeful 

that with the preliminary statement and two or three questions by 

the chairman, that we can go around the table with the question 

period led by our leader and the minority leader, followed by the 
chairman of the committee and the other members of the committee, 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL OF THE ARMY DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, 
ACCOMPANIED BY MAJ. GEN. ALFRED MAXMILIAN GRUENTHER 
AND MAJ. GEN. WILTON B. PERSONS 


Senator Jounson. General Eisenhower, would you care to make a 
brief statement giving us your views on the items outlined. 

General Ersennower. With respect to the first point, 18 years as 
the draft age, I should like first to remark that I have been talking 
to you gentlemen now for 2 days about the item of morale, perform- 
ance of ¢ duty, everybody getting in, discharging his obligations to our 
country. 

So I firmly believe in the principle of universal military service 
at this critical st: ge in our affairs. 

Now, as to the 18, I want to revert for just a moment to my capacity 
as a college president. As a soldier, it matters little to me at what 
specific age you take the man. The young man is a good soldier. | 
would not care whether you took him at 18 or 19. 

I believe that a good lengthy term of service in terms of 27 months 
is essential, both for the efficiency of the training, the usefulness you 
get out of a man, because of the wasted time in training and trans- 
portation, and so on, and also in the size of your unit. 

As a college president, we studied this problem from a different 
angle and came to the conclusion that 18 was the least harmful to 
the man in terms of interruption of educational processes or in his 
industrial employment in case he is going no further in school. 

As I say, as a soldier it would make little difference at 18, and we 
had in our own plans devised for ourselves at graduation from high 
school, depending upon the choice of the man, ‘and in no event later, 
I think, than his nineteenth birthday. 

Senator Russetz. That is the bill. 

General Etsennower. I am sorry, I did not know. 

Senator JoHnson. It is interesting. We have a letter this morning 
from the chairman of the social studies group of an Ohio high school, 
and it reads as follows: 

In the discussion over lowering the draft age, it seems everyone has been heard 
except the one most concerned, the 18-year-olds. 

In my high school senior civics class we have studied available material on 
military manpower problems. As a concluding activity a poll of all boys was 
taken on the question of drafting 18-year-olds. These boys, all approximately 15, 
were overwhelmingly in favor of lowering the age limit to 18. Their chief reason: 
Sinte service seems inevitable, it will interfere less if undertaken before they 
have trained for jobs, entered college, or take on other responsibilities. 

At this point I raised the question as to how they will reconcile their attitude 
with that of their mothers, some of whom were then circulating petitions opposing 
the 18-year-old draft. The boys’ expressive answer was, “Oh, you know 
mother.” 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. CHARLES MILLER. 
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I gather from your expression you feel that is not only the judg- 
ment of the educators but it may also represent the opinion of the 
students involved. 

General Eisennower. So far as it has been possible for me in the 
many preoccupations I have had—and, of course, I circulate with 
youngsters and talk to them—my own conviction has been that what 
they have wanted is to have the une ertainty removed from this whole 
business. They want to know: When am I going? How long am I 
going to serve? If I volunteer now will that relieve me of service 
later? What had I better do? 

I have counseled everyone of them: “My lad, you go ahead and 
pursue your school course and go ahead until the Congress of the 
United States tells you what to do, and then you do it with a grin 
on your face.” 

I believe there could be some bit of flexibility in that age with 
respect, say to graduation from high school or at 18 or 19. I do 
believe, though, we have got now to face up to the necessity of 
trying to get about 2 years’ useful service out of the man, and we want 
the fewest possible exemptions. 

Senator Jonnson. In that conection, General, would you care to 
express yourself on the length of the term of service? As you know, 
the present law provides for 21 months. We have had some discussion 
of 24 months, and the bill submitted by the Department provides for 
a 27-month term of service. 

General Eisentiowrr. As I see it, the 27 months must have been put 
in the hope of getting 2 years’ complete service out of a man. They 
have calculated that on the size of their force, the number of reenlist- 
ments probably they can expect, and also the time needed in this 
modern age for the proper training of a soldier so he can take care 
of himself in an emergency and do his duty. 

They have studied in a more detailed fashion than I have, but 1 
would say it is rersonable and that 27 months would provide about 
24 months’ active service. 

Did you raise the question or did someone else suggest it to me about 
the I. Q. and all that 

Senator Jounson. I did not. We have a proposal in this bill that 
provides that 75,000 of the boys taken in at 18 will have military train- 
ing for 4 months and then on the basis of some test that has not 
been worked out as yet will be selected pursue their studies in the 
sciences, medical schools, dental schools, engineering schools, and 
what not; and that figure was arrived at based upon recommendations 
made by a leading group of educators. 

General E1sennower. I think it is wise myself. I would not want 
that to be at the decision of the youngsters. It is a decision of a 
group for the good of the country, and “of course, to provide for the 
necessary highly technical education, including medical. 

Senator Jounson. The bill as proposed requires all of them, how- 
ever, to take 4 months’ military training, and do you think that should 
be left in the bill? 

General E1sennower. Not only that, but I think they should be re- 
quired upon completion of the other type of training to do a service 
that no man ean consider that there has been any kind of favoritism 
entering into this thing. 
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Senator JoHNnson. The bill so provides. 

Senator Russell ? 

Senator Russeix. I have no questions. 

Senator Jounson. Senator McFarland? 

Senator McFartanv. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity 
to be here and I know of no one that is better able to speak on the 
subject of military manpower than is the general. 

I know your subcommittee has made ac careful study of this problem 
and I would rather have them ask the questions, and I will not take 
up your time. 

Senator JoHNsoNn. Senator Wherry? 

Senator Wuerry. General, under the North Atlantic Treaty the 
United States is pledged to give aid under the provisions of article III, 
When that treaty was adopted it was made very plain on the floor 
of the Senate that that aid was to be in the nature of arms and not 
to be a commitment of ground forces. At least, that is the way I in- 
terpreted it to be. 

We are now extending that policy to not only include arms but also 
soldiers in an integrated army in Europe. 

After your remarks of yesterday—and I will not state them be- 
cause they were given in executive session—but relative to the infor- 
mation to the American people, do you not feel that Congress, as 
representatives of the American people, should determine that policy 
of extension prior to any commitments being made by the Executive 
or anyone else outside of the Congress ? 

General E1rsennower. Now, there are two reasons here. I am not 
going to be evasive, but I am not going to try to answer that question, 
Senator, for two very logical reasons, I think. 

First, I am soldier, and you have entered into a question of poli: 
here that involves certain political policy and, secondly, I have hot 
studied this whole question at all. So I just do not think it rea! 
appropriate for me to attempt to answer. 

Senator Wuerry. May I ask the second question. This has to uo 
with this bill which this subcommittee is working on so diligently, 
and I want to thank the chairman for the opportunity of meeting here 
with the Armed Services Committee. 

It does seem to me that in all the ramifications of what is to be fon le 
here, drafting 18-year-olds, raising an Army of 3.1 or 2 or 3 or 4 or 
there must be this determination of the needs in the North Atlantic 
area. You see what I mean? 

General E1senHower. Yes. 

Senator Wuerry. Now do you feel that your recommendations wil! 
be forthcoming as to what the need will be there prior to the time 
that the Armed Services Committee brings the selective service bill 
out on the floor for debate ? 

General E1tsennower. I doubt that they would come that early. I 
think there are a couple of observations I might make here that would 
clarify my own position. 

First in my conviction is that the European nations must provide the 
bulk of all ground forces for the defense of Western Europe. As I told 
you yesterday, I am not prepared to state the exact proportions in 
which I think our forces will be useful in raising motale, but there is 
no question—ours is to be the small fraction and not the great fraction. 
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So I can tell you that much now; because if it were otherwise, then 
I certainly would think we were not demanding from our associates 
what they can produce. 

Secondly, referring just a minute to your earlier question about 
policy, as T see it, I have been given a job in Europe that is difficult 
enough, but it would be rendered impossible of execution unless I 
knew that the bulk of opinion, the great overwhelming public opinion 
of the United States, were in support of what I am trying to do. 

Therefore, as far as I am concerned, if the Congress were not will- 
ing to state this is generally what we want done, I would have an 
awful thing to face. 

I cannot go into any government of Europe and say, “We are ham- 
stringing a ‘Jot of people into doing so and so.” Public opinion wins 
wars, public opinion makes sacrifices possible, public opinion will 
py the peace. 

Now this body, as I see it, is designed among other things to reflect 
publie opinion of America. I certainly think that my position would 
be anomalous, an impossible one, unless the great overwhelming 
opinion of America is back of it. 

Senator Wuerry. General, that practically answers the first ques- 
tion I asked, because it is my feeling that if that is to be the policy, 
you want the backing of the American people and the Congress as 
representatives of the people should be the ones that extend this 
policy to manpower in order to back up any commitments that you 
will have to make or do make when this time comes. 

Just one more question. 

General Ersenuower. I want to make clear that I am abstaining 
from expressing any opinion of how you make your opinion felt. 
You can make your opinion felt with a shout or in any way you please. 

Senator Wuerry. Or action on the floor. One more question and 
I will be through, because Ido not want to monopolize the time. 

Is there any chance, then, of the Congress or even the Executive 
adopting a limited policy of commitments of land forces into this 
integrated army ¢ 

In other words, if I understand what you say is true, you do not 
know how many soldiers you can get over there, you need flexibility, 
and if we go into this policy, should not the American people be 
advised that it might be one division or it might be more divisions 
or they should be willing to go all-out to back up this policy? 

General Etsennower. Well, I think we must say we are ready to 
go all-out to back up the policy. “All-out” does not mean to me that 
the policy itself is that of the United States attempting to pick up and 
carry the world and be its nursemaid. I do not mean that by any 
manner of means. 

Senator Wrerry. The question is: Should the United States know 
when they go into this that in order to arrive at this flexibility, it 
might be one division, it might be more divisions, and therefore it will 
be impossible to say we will just send a certain number of divisions? 

General Ersennower. That is correct. 

Senator Wuerry. You want flexibility and you want the American 
people to understand if they go in, they have got to go all-out if 
necessary ? 
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General Ersennower. That is correct, and I do want it understood 
that for that type of force that you are talking about in Europe the 
bulk must be produced by European nations. 

Senator Wuerry. Senator Johnson, if you will just let me ask him 
to write this—I would like to know what countries in their conscrip- 
tion acts reach down and take 18-year-olds of all the North Atlantic 
countries. You can answer that in a letter. 

Senator Jonnson. We have that in the record, the age, term of sery- 
ice, et cetera. 

Senator Wuerry. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Byrd? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jounson. Senator Bridges? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Jounson. Senator Chapman ? 

Senator CuapMAn. General Eisenhower, is it reasonable to believe 
that if we had had a system of universal military training similar to 
this from, say, about 1920 up to now, there might have been no World 
War IT or no present threat of war? 

General Ersennower. Well, I think if you had had a universal mili- 
tary training system with the kind of military preparation that goes 
along with it, I do not believe we would have been personally touched 
with World War II. Now, whether or not our best interests would 
have called upon us for some intervention I am not prepared to say, 
but I do believe that no one would have challenged us had we had a 
preparation that would go along with that kind of plan. 

Senator Cuapman. General, do you think we can develop a large 
number of combat soldiers out of the total number that we have now 
and have had in the past, a larger proportion of the total force to be 
trained for combat ? 

General Eisennower. I see what you mean. I personally think that 
we have overemphasized the supporting units, but we have always, 
remember, done this: We have conducted our wars in a fortunate 
place, away from our own shores, and your necessary quota or propor- 
tion of supporting troops now involves not only all of your home base 
establishments, but overseas transport units, then port. battalions, 
depot battalions, and every other kind of thing, and it is not quite 
fair to state our own poopertion there should be compared with some 
nations that fight right in their own country, like France. 

However, I person: rally think we can do much better than we have 
done in the past. 

Senator CuarMan. General, would you comment a little further on 
the question of reducing the mental and physical standards for in- 
duction into the services. 

General Ezsenuiower. I think that in the past we have been too 
particular in physical standards. I understand that now we have 
enlarged the authority for the employment of limited servicemen, 
but I remember at one time when I was trying to enlist a man whose 
hand was gone, who was an expert telegrapher , lt took almost a 
special law ‘from you people to get him in. 

Now we can use that kind of a man, he is perfectly good, and he 
should not be considered just useless material. 

When you come to the question of the mental, you are entering a 
very touchy field. First, you do finally strike a level below which 
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you are just wasting your time, but the mind is an odd thing, and it 
is difficult to determine the ex: act quality of the mind, particularly if a 
yerson does not want to show you what he has got in his head. 

So I like the system we used in the First World War, but I suppose 
it has been explored: We had development battalions. If a man 
showed physical or mental ineptitude, we put him in the development 
battalion, and the strenuous course of training there was such that 
he was brought out and made a good soldier and & useful citizen or 
else it was provable by all evidence you could obtain that he was not 
fit for any form of service. 

I thought they were remarkable things, and we got some very 
fine men. I got a number of second lieutenants out of “the one in my 
camp, and they were good ones. 

Senator Cuapman. It has been suggested by some in the course 
of the hearings that 18-year-old boys ‘be permitted to enlist in the 
National Guard, and in that w ay be exempted from induction under 
the provisions of this. 

General Ersennower. I would oppose it with all the strength I 
had for this reason: The National Guard needs trained men. The 
source for National Guard men should be after the man has had his 
training and not before he goes into it. 

Senator Cuapman. Would you tell us, General, what the com- 
parison is between the training that a young man would receive 
under this act; basic training, and the kind of training he would get 
in the National Guard, or how much service in the National Guard 
it might require to equal the training he would get in 4+ months 
under the provisions of this bill. 

General Eisennower. Well, I do not know about the 4 months, 
sir, but you could never equal in the National Guard the kind of 
training you get here. It cannot be done. You might get some 
exceptional man that would voluntarily absorb and take it on him- 
self, but you could not do it as a group project. 

Senator CuApMAn. When the time arrives that it will be unneces- 
sary to keep a man in the service 27 or even 24 or 21 months, is it your 
opinion that we ought to provide in this law that there shall be a 
permanent system of universal military training in which all young 
men when they reach the age of 18 will have the opportunity to get 
that basic training and then go into the Reserves or the National 
Guard ¢ 

General Ersennower. Of course, I think they should as long as 
the world is facing the kind of days of tension and crisis that it is 
now. Ido not think we can afford to do otherwise, Senator Chapman. 

Senator JoHnson. Senator Saltonstall ? 

Senator SaLronsrau., General, may I ask you just two questions, 
one of which you have partially answered. I was the member of the 
committee who asked you about this I. Q. business after lunch. 

At the present time the Navy and the Marine ( Corps and the Air 
Force are getting the bulk of the volunteers—in fact, they are get- 
ting so many volunteers they had to shut down. 

Because of the experiences over in Korea the Army has been less 
desired by the people who are now volunteering and who go into the 
services. 

Do you think there is any way by law that we could adjust the 
I. Q. level, so to speak, so that each of the services would get its share 
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of, we will say, the different intellectual groups of men who have to 
go in? 

We have a possible amendment that we are considering on that 
question, and I think it is a very important question because I know 
the Marine branch of the service, for instance, and the Navy branc! 
of the service probably would object very strenuously to such 4 
program. 

General ErseNnower. I think, sir, you must do something even if 
no more than directing the Secretary of Defense to devise ways an 
means. I will tell you something. 

There is a lot of talk about all of the techniques, technicaliti 
and difficulties of learning the military profession. In my opin! 
the man who has got the hardest job in battle is the battalion con 
mander of infantry. He has got to know about every arm of service 
he has to coordinate them over a thousand yards of front or more 
without a bit of help in the world in the way of beautiful radios, ex 
cept walkie-talkies that won't work: he has to go around and expose 
himself to rifle fire and take a thousand men over a thousand yards of 
front and 600 yards of depth and direct their fire and supporting 
weapons to the attainment of an objective. 

I cannot conceive of a man having a harder job in peace or wa: 
than a successful battalion commander of infantry. 

You have got to find some ways and means of keeping the people 
who from the ranks—not just people 3 you get from West Point. bi 
from the ranks—who will be able to achieve that position, and also 
the regimental commander and division commander. We have always 
done it in the Army and we have got some of our finest leaders from 
it, and you must preserve that opportunity. 

It is coming up the hard way. When you are losing 15 percent 
of the battalion, you are getting 100-percent turn-over of young lieu 
tenants of the infantry. “They carry the burden of winning the war. 
There are simila* positions in the marines. Those are the boys ta! 
ing the bloody beating. 

Senator SaLronstTaLyL. You say it is a general direction ? 

General Ersennower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sauronstaty. I do not think we have received your opinion 
on this. Do you think that there should be any exemptions, or defer 
ments, rather, for men who want to become or are possible scientists, 
doctors, and so forth, or should we make it perfectly blanket and take 
every 18-year-old for 2 years and then let him go into his other 
studies ?. 

General Ersennower. I would certainly do nothing on his own voli- 
tion or for his own benefit. IT rather like that provision that the chai 
man spoke of in the bill that after men had done their basic train- 
ing, people selected by some agency—and they said other than military. 
and I assume therefore it would be a group of college professors. 

Senator Jounson. A civilian board selected by the President. 

General Ersennower. Some qualified group to select those men best 
able to take this highly technical training and subject to, as I say, the 
certainty that they will do their military duty eventually, I thin! 
that would probably be a good system. 

Senator Sauronstatu. In other words, for the good of the country 
rather than for their own personal advantage you believe that 
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certain figure, which has got to be determined by the committee, is 
desirable ? 

General Ersennower. I believe we have come to the point where 
the good of our country has to be placed above every personal con- 
sideration any of us can conceive of. 

Senator Satronstauty. Thank you. 

Senator Jounson. Thank you, Senator Saltonstall. 

In effect then you believe in and endorse the provisions of this 
bill which provide for the induction of young men at 18 years for 27 
months of service, and that out of that group, 75,000 will be selected 
by civilian boards set up by the President to pursue scientific studies? 

General E1rsenuower. It sounds to me like a very wise provision 
and a very well-thought-out bill. 

Senator Jounson. You would recommend to the committee such 
legislation ¢ 

‘General E1sennower. Yes,sir. You understand, you could change 
certain things and I would not object at all as a soldier, but I think 
those, considering all things, are about as wise provisions as you can 
make. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Kefauver ? 

Senator Kerauver. General Eisenhower, the question I am going 
to ask is not the immediate issue here, but it is a problem that I know 
of and one that the committee is interested in, and you perhaps do not 
want to comment about it now, and, if so, that is quite all right, of 
course, 

This country and Canada pay our men in service a great deal more 
than the British and even still more than the French do. Can you 
tell us about anything of the plans to try to equalize the ber efits 
and the compensation, “and is something like that going to have to be 
worked out in order to have an integrated defense force ? 

General Eisennower. As of this moment I know of no plan, but 
it will be one of the touchy and difficult problems for me. I had it in 
the World War, of course not in quite the acute dimensions that it will 
assume in an army made up of numerous countries, but it was diffientt 
every step of the way when British and French soldiers were serving 
in the same areas with the American soldiers. We pay our men better, 
so do the Canadians, but we also send the Red Cross to the field after 
him, we have wonderful post-exchange facilities, we do every kin! of 
thing—and all of which I am in favor of, you understand, because I like 
the GI—but when you put him alongside of the British and the French 
soldier and they have to walk past the Red Cross canteen and cannot 
stop, they cannot go in, there is nothing that they have in ~ way of 
entertainment, and they do not have the movies and USO shows we 
always did throw those open to everybody—but those are the things 
that really cause you problems. 

Then you add to that the fact that the American soldier’s compara- 
tive wealth makes it easy for him to buy the wine in the village and to 
spend more money on his girl than do the other soldiers, and you add 
more difficulties to this problem, I assure you. 

So that is the kind of thing that we have got to solve. I donot know 
as of this moment what the answer is going to be, but it is a definite 
problem. 

Senator Sauronstatu. He also buys Coca-Cola, does he not ? 
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General Exsennower. I will tell you this about the American sol- 
diers. When I finally got enough shipping to send home for some- 
thing of that kind for our soldiers after the first landing in Africa, 
I conducted a Gallup poll and found that instead of beer, they wanted 
Coca-Cola, which was easy because you can bring over the sirup and 
make it there. 

Senator McFartanp. Jim Farley ought to make a big donation. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse? 

Senator Morse. General, I want to ask you two or three questions 
in the capacity as an educator rather than as a general. I suppose 
you would agree that our basic superiority over our potential enemies 
happens to be in our technologies and sciences and skills rather than 
in our total manpower; is that right ? 

General ErseNuower. That is right. 

Senator Morse. That being the major premise from which I want 
to ask these questions, do you really think that setting aside 75,000 
students under this bill comes anywhere near meeting the training 
demands that we ought to meet in order to keep America superior 
from the standpoint of science and technology ? 

General Ersennower. That 75,000, as I understand it, is really 
nothing but a stopgap in the first 2 vears. After the first 2 years 
there is no diminution of the men that can go to the universities. 
They are all there. 

It is merely because there is a sort of a pause, there is a half-step 
here, that they are providing some people, and I suppose they will 
be taking up also some of the individuals beyond 18 and 20 who have 
not so far entered school. 

But really from there on I do not see that the thing is going to have 
a great deal of effect. So the 75,000, as I see it, is nothing in the 
world but a stopgap. 

Senator Jounson. When you take the IV—F’s that are going to 
college and take those that are going to college before they are 18 ‘and 

you take in 200,000 ROTC and. you ‘take in 75,000 a year for a 3-year 
program, as this bill does, you have a substantial group of college 
freshmen provided for. 

General E1rsennower. I agree with the basic thought that Senato. 
Morse expresses. We must never stand in the way of education o! 
youth because it has been one of our resources that 1s really usable on 
the battlefield and everywhere else, but the only thing we are having 
is a 2-year pause, which I do not believe is fatal. 

Senator Morse. This is the place to get information from you and 
not for me to argue other than simply to say that I think this bill in 
its present form does great injury to the training of our scientific 
manpower in this country for the reason that another Senator and | 
have constantly brought out in these hearings that this bill does not 
produce the marriage between America’s colleges and the Military 
Establishment that is going to have to be produced if we are going to 
train the scientific manpower we need, which goes to the next to the 
last question I want to ask you. 

Do you know of any reason why we should not be able to coordinate 
the se ientific training of our colleges with service in the military while 
that training is being taken, with the understanding that they may 
have to give more training after they get out of ¢ ollege? 
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Do you see any danger in taking a body of young people with ex- 
ceptional mental ability and putting them in the exempted class in our 
laboratories and shops on our campuses? Do you see any danger to 
them psychologically as an educator? Don’t you see many of “those 
fellows who would rather forego that labor: atory training than to be 
set aside here as an exempted “class? W hy can we not “work out a 
program where they take their military training of a scientific nature 
in uniform at the time and then you have no economic class distinction 
either ¢ 

General Ersennower. Well, I would say two things. If you can 
make certain that there is no favori itism, th: at everybody is getting his, 
and therefore that you are not going to bring up the excuse that the 
need for this kind of training is going to stand in the way of the 
military training and he is not going through a tough course and 
actually undergoing all of the hardships and any other kind of dis- 
advantages that his compatriot has who is serving with the unit, I 
would certainly like to see you producing an officer and technical class 
as you go along. 

It has been done, and there has to be a proper marriage, as you 
express it, between the universities of the United States and that we 
have been trying to do through the ROTC—and the armed services; 
but I would be cert: ainly cautious of any scheme that looked like 
because a man said he Waisted to have technical training or wanted 
to be a doctor, that he was going to get special and preferential treat- 
ment and he could not wait 2 years to start that. 

Senator Morsr. I would require him to serve much longer. I would 
require him to serve. 

General Ersennower. You might work out a better system. I have 
not read the bill. 

Senator Morse. My last question is on the matter of the Reserve. 
There has been a great deal of discussion in these hearings about the 
deed for a better and larger Reserve, and it reminds me pretty much 
a tot the argument of which comes first, the chicken or the egg 

pwsay ~vou agree with me that over the long pull a sound military 
man? TB €Y program for this country requires a great change 1n our 
present Reserve system ? 

General Eisennower. Absolutely. Standards of training and or- 
ganization both. 

Senator Morse. And that we have really got to build up a Reserve 
training here that will give us men with ¢ -ontinued training after they 
come out at the end of 21 or 24 or 27 months? 

General Ersennower. It is essential, if they are going to be battle 
worthy in any reasonable time after the declaration of an emergency, 
you have to do something about it. 

Senator Morse. Thank you. 

Senator Jomnson. Senator Hunt ? 

Senator Hunt. General Eisenhower, if we should go along with the 
bill and require 4 months’ boot training and then allow these 75,000 to 

return to their college work, do you think they should be returned 
to the college work in 1 uniform 2 

General E1rsennower. Well, I would say that unless there was some 
way in which military training was going to go ahead for the length of 
time and on an intensive scale that made it real military training, I 
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would take him out of uniform and require him to do his military 
service later, but there are so many possibilities, if there is wise opera- 
tion, wise execution of these things, that I would not want to be under- 
stood as just saying this is right and this is wrong. 

I think certain ideas Senator Morse brought out could be properly 
brought in if we watch the basic principles—fairness, the democracy 
of the thing, and then the good of the country. They should be the 
two guiding principles. 

Senator Hunt. I think what you have in mind—in the event this 
so-called selection board should select two boys, one from a rich family 
and one from a poor family, the poor boy ‘should not be denied the 
privilege of going ahead and getting his education simply because 
he cannot pay for it, while the rich boy could, thereby the poor boy 
would stay inservice. I think that would be taken care of. 

General Ersennower. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. I want to ask you another question. The bill pro- 
vides for registration at 17. We have not worked out the complete 
details yet, but I think the committee is leaning toward the propo- 
sition of perhaps not having to go below the 18-year- 6-months age, 
starting first with the 18 year s 9 months and then, if necessary, to 
the 18 years 6 months. 

In that ev ent, do you see any reason why we should disturb these 
immature boys in high school and have them register at 18 and be 
thinking for a year and a half about getting away from school and 
going into the service? Do you see any need for that great lapse of 
time? : 

General Ersennower. Yes, sir, I do, Senator. I personally think 
that for the planning of your selective-service people and all of that 
kind of thing you have got to get these timely registrations of these 
people. There are many ‘things to wor k out. 

For example, you do not have ex: ictly the same number of boys 


coming to the age of 18 years 6 months each yea Right Soong 





are in a low point because of the depression years, we then soor-You 
will go to a higher point. They have to know who thev +4 Sand 
where they are, so that if the time comes, they can work it. I do 
not believe it is disturbing them as long as they know what is going 
to happen to them. That is the question that is asked me all the time. 

Senator Hunt. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jomnson. Senator Knowland ? 

Senator Knowranp. General, I just have one or two questions. 
One of the chief problems, I think, in the minds of many of the 
members of the Senate on the floor on this 18 year old question is 
the necessity for it. If they are convinced that it is necessary for 
the defense of the country, I believe they will go along; and if they 
are not so convinced, they will not, perhaps. 

The question I would like to ask was raised a little earlier, and 
that is: How far do you believe we can go in increasing the combat 
divisions out of the people that we now have in the Armed Forces! 

You mentioned a little earlier about your experience with a one- 
armed telegrapher, and there may be many similar circumstances. 

General E1tsennower. Yes. 

Senator KnowLanp. Now you had a great deal of experience in 
Europe, both in the communications zone and back in this country in 
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the zone of interior. On the use of Wacs during the war, do you 
believe a greater number of Wacs, for instance, can be used in various 
hearquarters and other places—— 

General Erisennower. Indeed. 

Senator Knowtanp. That would furnish more manpower to our 
combat divisions ? 

General Eisennower. Indeed I do. As a matter of fact, I believe 
this: I believe a well-trained Wac in the work for which she is par- 
ticularly qualified is far better than a soldier because she is con- 
tented and happy in her job and believes she is doing something, and 
the soldier is apt to say, “My buddies are some place else.” 

As secretaries, telephone centrals—I would not give one good Wac 
telephone central for three men. Men do not like it, and they are 
also difficult to understand. 

Right here in town they drive automobiles, and do it perfectly 
well. There is a great untapped pool of call it manpower or woman- 
ower that has not been exploited in our country at all. 

In Britain during the war every woman from 18 to 52 was drafted, 
and even if she had children, she was not excused if she employed a 
maid. If she had any kind of a maid, no matter what age, she was 
subject to military duty or working in an assigned spot in an essen- 
tial industry. 

We have not come to that, I certainly hope we never have to come 
to that extremity, it is repugnant to us, but nevertheless I think that 
is a very, very great opportunity for using women, much more than 
we have. 

Senator KNowLanp. The reason I raise it is I think in World War 
II there, perhaps, were some generals or other officers who were not 
completely sold on the fact that the Wac could do the job, and there- 
fore may have discouraged their use in their headquarters. 

General Ersenuower. I did not know a single officer, to start with, 
a single senior officer, including myself, who wanted them. We were 
almost resentful. I do not know a single one of them that did not at 
the end say that in their proper place they are far better than a man, 
I mean in the jobs they can do. 

Senator JoHnson. General, presently we have a ceiling of 2 per- 
cent on the enlistments of women, and the testimony before this com- 
mittee was that all three of the services felt they could utilize a 
much higher number, and the Air Force went so far as to say they 
wanted 10 percent of their total. 

General Ersennower. Of course, I am just shooting from the hip, 
but that would sound a little high to me, but we can certainly do a 
lot more than we have. 

Now with respect to the other thing, whether or not we need the 
18-year-olds, I hope I have made myself clear. I believe that as of 
this day and time no country really can believe it is discharging its 
duty, taking care of itself properly, unless it has some form of uni- 
versal military service law. The exact age I think is important from 
the standpoint of the boy and of the educator more than it is to the 
soldier. The 19-year-old soldier is just as good to me as the 18-year- 
old, but I do believe the basic principle of that service we must 
meet as an obligation to the state. 

Senator Jounson. On that I thoroughly agree. I have supported 
universal military training and I think we need universal service. 


78743—51——_77 
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It is merely a question of what age you take them. Certainly, the 
question has been raised here, for ‘Instance, as to whether we should 
not take those who are over 18, who are today married, before we 
move down into the 18 age gr oup—all of those problems come before 
the committee in making our final determination. 

General E1isennower. One thing you are doing when you get these 
young boys, you are providing a How that goes into your reserve 
pools, your Organized Reserves and unorganized reserves, and you 
have got to get a system flowing if you are going to feel safe in this 
world of today. That is the way I feel about it. 

Senator Jounson. The point "haa been made in the committee very 
effectively by some of the able members that you would get a heavier 
flow and more men back into your Reserves if your term were reduced 
from 27 to 21 months. Would you care to comment on that? Ob. 
viously, you handle more for 21 months than you can for 27. 

General Ersennower. Yes. That is probably right. But you have 
a dual function. You have the strength of your forces and the use- 
fulness of the soldier while he is with the flag, and then you have his 
duty as a reservist ; and I certainly believe that you need something on 
the order of 2 years’ active duty with the colors as of this moment. 
This happens to be a subject that I have studied sort of individually 
and taken it into my own study up in New York, and for some months, 
I came to this conclusion: About 2 years or a little bit over, I actually 
happened to hit on 25 months because I thought a month to get in and 
out and take 4 months’ training and get a year and 8 months’ service. 

Senator Jounson. I rather suspect ‘the committee will hit on some- 
thing like that. 

General ErseNnower. When I came down and listened to some of 
the reasons in the past few days, I think 27 months is reasonable, but 
I think from time to time a committee like this ought to require ad- 
ministrators and executives and big generals to come down and tell 
you the score—what is going on and what do we have, what we need, 
what is the situation—but they must know what they can have and 
what they are planning. 

The most expensive thing in an army is to do something this year 
and something different next year and then down here. That is ex- 
pensive. You do not even have money for storage to store up what 
you are throwing away, and next year you need it. You need sta- 
bility. 

Senator JoHNson. Senator Stennis? 

Senator Stennis. This is repetition, but I want to be sure I under- 
stand, 

Assuming we are going to have military training, as a soldier you 
say you would just as soon have the man at 18 or 19. 

General Ersennower. That is right. 

Senator Srennis. As an educator your thought is that the natural 
break is 18. 

General E1sennower. I took the averages of high-school graduation 
coming in at Columbia and so on, and 1 agree with the boys that 18 
sounds better, or graduation from high se hool. 

Senator Srennis. I understand that. Now I think the American 
people are willing for their boys at whatever age they go; they are 
willing for them to go generally; but they are intensely interested in 
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how they are going to be treated while they are being trained ; and that 
brings up the question of some of them about drinking and morals and 
others about religion and things of that nature. 

I know those are in the intangibles, but could you comment on some- 
thing that we could write in the bill or the report about intoxicating 
liquors and the problems that go with that? Would you give us the 
benefit of your idea? You are interested in the GI’s, you say; and I 
know that is very sincere. .; 

General Ersennower. Senator Stennis, it has been a great privilege 
to me to live with GI’s all my life. I cannot tell you anyone almost 
that ranks as high as just that term, “GI,” in my affections. 

Now I do not know really how you can write these things into law 
as to what will be done. We had one experiment in our country of 
trying to reform the drinking habits by law, and it did not seem to 
work very well. I do believe this: 

We have got to look at the character, the moral values, the purposes 
of our leadership, and particularly our military leadership, at all 
times. What is it trying to do? Is it trying to defend the country, 
to teach these boys they have an obligation to the greatest country in 
the world, to give them a motive ¢ 

The thing that gets a young soldier in trouble is feeling useless, 
sort of kicked around; there is a lack of leadership; but it is difficult 
to provide this leadership unless we gear the whole country to it. 

We have got to teach, first of all, that the proudest thing a man can 
do is serve his country in uniform, that he is doing his duty, and he 
wants to get rea] satisfaction out of it. He is not going to do that 
unless you give him a leadership that makes him see it. 

The linacient thing you have to do, as I see it, is to provide that kind 
of leadership in all services at all times. 

Senator Srennis. You are talking about the leadership that con- 
tacts him-every day, are you not ¢ 

General E1sennower. Absolutely. 

Senator Stennis. The captains, lieutenants, sergeants? 

General Exsennower. That is right. The GI is the most important 
thing in the whole war, and I mean GI in terms of sailors, airmen, 
everybody. They are the fellows who carry the guns. All the rest 
of us are overhead. Ina way we are just passengers. 

Senator Stennis. On these intangibles, then, it is this so-called 
lower-echelon officer, the man that contacts the GI, who is going to do 
more with reference to—— 

General Ersennower. That is right. America is going to have the 
kind of leadership in its officer class that it wants and demands. 

Just as the soldier, the captain, cannot take a company and assume 
it is going to run itself, so the United States civil authorities cannot 
disabuse themselves of a responsibility for following up on this officer 
class. What are they doing? How are they doing it? Are they 
worthy of the traditions of the schools and the places from which 
they sprang and the homes and the country they serve ! 

All of us have to do it. There is no other answer to this thing. 
These men—of course, they are young, and they do need guidance and 
help over the rough spots, and they need someone to give them a pat on 
back occasionally instead of throwing them in the hoosegow. 
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What we have to do is make sure we have got that kind of leader. 
ship all the time; and, if we haven’t then all of the people you put in 
Army and services are going to be wasted. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Senator Jonnson. General Eisenhower, three bills have been in- 
troduced in this Congress dealing with the enlistment of aliens in our 
Armed Forces. 

S. 609, by Senator Johnson of Colorado, would authorize a million 
men from East and West Germany, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

S. 239, by Senator Lodge, would raise the present legal limit of 
2,500 aliens to 25,000, with no limitation as to country of origin. 

S. 238, by Senator Lodge, would authorize a volunteer freedom 
corps of 250,000. 

General, the committee would like to get your ideas on the one— 
integrating aliens into our own units at this particular time—two, 
setting up a separate corps sponsored by the United States at thie 
same time that you are attempting to form these units from the 
Atlantic Treaty nations. 

General Eisennower. Well, of course, anyone who is familiar wit) 
the military record of the French Foreign Legion .would be. quite 
happy to have any organization that was founded in the same kind 
of tradition under the same methods. There is always a certain 
proportion of men who, by reason of an adventurous spirit or disap- 
pointments in love or politics, choose a sort of happy-go-lucky, a free- 
soldier existence, for themselves. They are tough, hard-bitten, fight- 
ing troops. Now, they are never numerous, but they are good, what 
you have of them. 

With respect to getting any great number out of Germany, I under- 
stand there is a bill either just passed or about to be passed that makes 
it a criminal offense for a man even to ask a German to serve in any 
other army. So I think there is a practical objection that would 
knock out that one. 

I believe, though, that, with the misplaced of the world, you could 
easily take in, subject to screening and proper scrutiny, lots of aliens 
into your services without hurting us. As a matter of fact, when | 
first joined the Army, certainly you had 10 percent of your company 
that it was very difficult to talk to, particular in this first enlistment. 
You would have to get some kind of interpreter. 

They make good soldiers because they do not have anything else 
to distract them. 

You could in my opinion get a foreign legion, or whatever he called 
it, a freedom legion. What its strength would be I would not know. 
But if you could get the kind of soldiers I am talking about, the pro- 
fessional, free-companion type of soldier, if you could get a division 
of them and arm them with good American equipment, I would like 
to have them in any battle in which I get engaged if I have to fight 
another one. 

Senator Jouwson. You would recommend 

General E1rsennower. The one bill I do not see how you could use. 
Remember this; none of this that we are talking about should be as 
‘a substitution for meeting our own duties, performing our own ob- 
ligations. You cannot do it that way. When Rome tried to solve 
its problems by going out and hiring mercenaries outside, it fell. 
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We have got to think of military duty now as not only an obligation 
but as a privilege. 

Senator SALTonsTALL. It is the subject matter of another bill. 

Genera] ErisennHower. Well, yes. 

Senator Jounson. Gentlemen, what I wanted to suggest is perhaps 
it might be wise to take Senator Johnson’s bill, Senator Johnson 
of Colorado, and Senator Lodge’s bill and attempt to work out some 
realistic figure and add an amendment over and above what is au- 
thorized in this bill, authorizing the Secretary of Defense to enlist a 
certain number under certain conditions. Do you think that that 
would be proper legislation ¢ 

General E1senHoweRr. As far as I am concerned, it would, and you 
can tell them they can send them to me. I was the first one in the 
war that would take Japanese soldiers. Then everybody tried to get 
them away from me. 

Senator Jounson. I think the committee will ask Senator Lodge 
and Senator Johnson to review the testimony we have had today, and 
probably we will want to consider adding a separate section authoriz- 
ing the enlistment. 

Senator Cain? 

Senator Carn. General Eisenhower, I would be grateful if you 
would permit General Gruenther to answer a question I have, and 
preferably in writing, the background of which is this: 

The French have recently invited the NATO European nations— 
I think there are eight in number—to a conference to study the French 
proposal to create an integrated European army to serve under your 
command. My question against that background is this: 

What does this proposal really mean in terms of standardizing 
supply procedures, conscript periods, fire-power control systems, and 
soon? One of the questions that will be asked of us in the Congress 
on a great many occasions is, Why is it necessary to have 27 months of 
service when other nations have a year or 18 months? There might, 
(ieneral Gruenther, be developing, at least in part, an answer to some 
of the questions. 

General ErsenHower. We will not only give an answer on the inte- 
yrated European thing, but we will tell you why certain factors do 
force different terms of service in different countries. At least, we will 
give you a few examples. 

Senator Carn. Yes, sir; I should think the more of that we can get 
in writing the more easily we can understand some of your burdens. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Flanders? 

Senator Fianpvers. General Eisenhower, I would like to ask you a 
question about the 27 months’ period, in your capacity as an educator. 
Now it evidently makes little difference with a boy who is not going to 
college, when he reaches 18, as to what month of the year it is that 
he is inducted and what month of the year it is that he gets out, but 
will it not mean, in the case of boys who are going to college, a loss 
of 3 years rather than two? 

General Eisennower. There is that danger unless it is pretty well 
organized. Now, in most of the other countries that I have studied in 
the past—and I must say it has been some little time since I was a 
general staff officer that has to present these studies all the time, but 
under the application of the Schoenhorst system—and that is what 
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We are talking about—the Schoenhorst system developed back in about 
1802 in Germany or 1806, under that system, in the year the man 
became 18 they then took him when it suited the Government to take 
him. 

Now, my own idea. was that you would take him in the summertime, 
The reason I give it 25 months in my own plan is that you would have 
a little leeway for the boy. 

Senator Franpers. I was just thinking of the 25 months from that 
standpoint. It does give a little leeway for the boy. It will perhaps 
give him a month of refresher courses to catch up on his scholastic at- 
tainment for entrance, whereas the 27 months ties him in tight. It 
might well mean 3 years. 

General Ersennower. All I can say, Senator Flanders, is that | 
worked mine out alone. Here these people have been working on it, 
working it out with all kinds of administrative and other kinds of con- 
siderations applying. I would not certainly want to be classed in 
opposition to what they are trying to do. 

| merely say that in my own scheme that is the way I worked it out 
by myself, and I do not know but if I had to sit up here in the Pentagon 
I might—— 

Senator Fianpers. There are two of us, then. I worked it out the 
same way. 

Senator Jounson. Senator Morse ? 

Senator Morse. I have one question. Even if we adopt the 18-year- 
old program, General, it does not mean that we are going to take all 
18-year-old boys immediately. We are going to, I assume, take the 
18-year-old boys as we need them and not before. 

Now this committee has been very much troubled about one class 
of boys in a manpower pool, that is, 290,000 19-year-old husbands, 19- 
to 26-year-old husbands without children. There are 290,000 of 
them. 

Do you think that we ought to let them go without fulfilling their 
duty of military service and take the 18- -year-old boys without taking 
them ? 

General Ersennower. I would like to make this clear. I think that 
everybody should receive military training in the United States. 
everybody that is capable of absorbing it. Therefore you are talking 
about these groups that since World War II have done nothing ¢ 

Senator Morse. They are not veterans and they are married. 

General Etsennower. In other words, you are talking about the 
people, we would say, that are just getting a free ride. I would cer- 

tainly, short of some almost completely disqualifying consideration, 
like if they already had a very large family that was completely 
dependent on them, make them take training. 

I would use it, I think, as a method of getting into full swing on 
the 18-year-olds, but I believe this: We should not think of the 18- 
year-old as a special class. We ought to think of a time in the life 
of every American that comes, that “they then enter into this business 
of being trained for military service. 

If you pick the 18-year-olds, then all right, they are all 18 years 
old when they come in. It will take some time to get into it, and 
during that time I would use for all of these things we have now, 
in order to build up, these other people you talk about, but when 
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the time comes that you can put this thing into full sway, then the 
18-year-old is not a special class. 

You know, Senator, I feel this way. We go to great expense to 
train a man for his life’s work and for the crises and things that he 
needs in life. Every single generation of Americans, tragic as it may 
be, has had to go to war, and mostly we have sent them to war with- 
out one blankety-blank item of training. It has been a crime. 

There are more Americans occupying graves overseas because they 
were not trained than I think almost for any other veason, not trained 
to take care of themselves, not trained to know what to do in combat, 
so when it comes to this one crisis that comes to every generation, we 
suddenly say, “Oh, let’s don’t train the boy for that. Let’s decide 
whether or not he ought to be trained.” 

It is the most important thing that ever happened to him. We have 
got to train him. I mean, he deserves it, entirely aside from the 
Government’s the country’s requirement, he deserves it. 

Senator Jounson. The boy is better off and the country is better 
off if you take him at 18 and train him than if you take him at 19 and 
throw him in without training. 

General ErsennHower. Oh, my goodness, yes. 

Senator Morse. If the chairman will permit one more question, I 
think you are so right i in what you just said and also in your comment, 
of course, you are going to have to go into this on a graduated scale. 

General E1sennower. That is right. 

Senator Morse. That is one of the things that puzzles me in our 
hearings. We are told, and I think rightly so, that the next 4 years 
are exceedingly critical years in the destiny of America. I do not want 
to see all-out war break out in that 4-ye: ur period and have one whole 
group of men over here without any training at all, simply because 

e adopted a period for training in the first instance of 27 months 
ahers we could have reached them in the next 4 years for some train- 
ing if we had taken a shorter period of time, so I ask you this question : 

In view of the fact that this is going to have to be a graduated intake, 
because we already know some services have overreached themselves 
in taking more people than they can efficiently handle at the present 
time, do you think that the committee would be performing a great 
public service if we took the position, “Well, we are going to ret as 
many men trained in this 4-year period as possible, and then extend 
the training later if the need shows that we ought to extend it,” rather 
than train a fewer number of people the next ‘4 years as the result of 
adopting a longer period of time in our bill in the first instance 

General Etsennower. I would think, from the viewpoint which you 
have expressed, of course, no one can quarrel with your position, ‘but 
here is the one thing that would strike me instantly as a disadvantage. 
You have got units stationed a long, long way from the training 
camps. 

Now the time consumed in travel finally leaves you, for a very ex- 
pensive soldier to train, transport and so on, such a short time of use- 
ful service that you run into an extraordinarily inefficient type of 
thing. 

Senator Morse. He has got his basic training, in case war breaks 
out. He does not go into the front line with no training. 

Senator Jounson. We have a problem also of getting some service. 
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General Etsennower. That is right, getting service out of him. It 
is a difficulty, but I will agree to this. Whatever way you do it, even 
if I had to put them in special camps for a while, I would train 
everybody unless there was some palpably disqualifying factor. 

As I say, I would not take a man of 26 that had six destitute chil- 
dren, or something of that kind, but any man, unless there was a 
palpably disqualifying factor, I would take him to give him some 
training. 

Senator Jounson. General Eisenhower, in summarizing, you would 
recommend to this committee, the Congress and the country, the 
induction of 18-year-olds for training in service as provided in this 
bill? 

General ErseNnHower. Yes. 

Senator Jounson. You would recommend théy be inducted for a 
term of service of 27 months? 

General E1sennower. Yes. 

Senator Jonnson. You would recommend that a portion of those, 
75,000 provided in the bill, after they receive their training that a 
civilian group select them to pursue scientific studies in order to con- 
tinue that work ? 

General Ersennower. I answer again, “Yes.” In respect to all 
these questions I again say, “Yes,” but I say also that there are modi- 
fications as to detail and limit that I would be quite ready to accept, 
depending on what would be the law of the land and the policy worked 
out by expert staffs. After all, 1 am answering without the benefit of 
a great staff, sitting here by myself. 

Senator Jounson. And you strongly recommend that universal 
military training program be provided not only in the interest of the 
country, but in the interest of the 18-year-old himself? 

General E1tsenuower. That is correct, absolutely. 

Senator Jounson. General Eisenhower, this is the thirtieth ses- 
sion of this subcommittee. Almost 100 witnesses have appeared be- 
fore it. None have served their country longer or greater or with 
more distinction than you have. 

I want the record of course to show that we are not only grateful 
for your coming here and eating a good Texas steak with us, but also 
I want all the committee and the witnesses and the spectators to know 
that General Eisenhower was born in Texas. [ Laughter. ] 

General, thank you very much for coming. We are going to give 
you about 10 minutes, and that is something unusual for a committee. 

(Whereupon, at 2:25 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 

(The: following statements received subsequent to the close of the 
subcommittee’s open hearings are hereby made a part of the record :) 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 
Oxford, Ohio, January 23, 1951. 


Senator LYNpon B. JOHNSON, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR JOHNSON: I am enclosing a copy of a report of a proposed 
cooperative plan of universal military training with higher education in colleges 
and universities that was submitted to Mr. Robert L. Clark, Director of Man- 
power in Office of National Security Resources Board on November 22, 1950, 
by the Administrative Council of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

You will realize that we are in full accord with the recommendations of 
Secretary Marshall in the drafting of 18-year-olds but have attempted to set 
forth a plan that will be practicable from both the military and education: 
viewpoint. 
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This plan is based upon our experience with World War II veterans and upon 
the assumption that an 18-year-old young man is very impressionable and that 
after 2 years of military service he is very likely to lose whatever interest he 
may have had in college training; whereas if he were first on a college campus 
and then were used in military service and had the opportunity of the GI bill 
of rights such as was devised for World War II veterans, he would be very 
likely to continue his work in higher education after the termination of his 
tour of duty. 

No doubt there are other universities similar to Miami that are housing and 
feeding many of their students. For example, here we house and feed more 
students in a day than the largest hotel in the United States—the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago. We have dormitories for the students. It is not clear why bar- 
racks should be built when the college campuses can meet this need, at least in 

rt. 
mit you are especially interested in the plan, will you please refer it to the proper 
military office for further study and we shall be very glad to answer any ques- 
tions that may arise in the minds of those who are concerned with the implica- 
tions and operations of the cooperative plan that we suggest at Miami University. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ErNeEst H. HAHNE, President. 


A PROPOSED COOPERATIVE PLAN OF UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING—STATEMENT 
SUBMITTED BY Dr. Ernest H. HAHNE, PRESIDENT, MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OxForp, 
OHIO 


It is believed that the present world situation is such that some plan of uni- 
versal military training is inevitable in the defense of the United States and 
other democratic countries of the world. It is believed further that the welfare 
of our country demands well-educated men and women, and that any long-range 
program of universal military training must include a cooperative plan between 
the military and the colleges of America. To accomplish these objectives the 
following plan is proposed : 

1, That the colleges and universities on the one hand and the military on the 
other agree upon beginning dates and lengths of terms of basic training and the 
college term so that these will coincide. It is proposed that the year be divided 
into four quarters of 3 months each to begin on July 1, October 1, January 1, 
and April 1 respectively. (An optional plan could be organized on a term basis 
of 4 months each, with three terms per calendar year.) 

2. That all men be subject to military training upon reaching their eighteenth 
birthday, with reasonable deferment permitted to complete high school if the age 
of 18 is reached prior to graduation. 

3. That immediately after reaching the age of 18, or upon graduation from 
high school if deferment has been granted, men shall be inducted into the mili- 
tary, classified as to branch of service, tested for intellectual capacity and then 
assigned, if qualified and requested, to the cooperative educational program. 
All trainees, whether assigned to the college program or to full military duty 
as may be determined otherwise, will be in uniform, subject to military dis- 
cipline and drill, and will receive comparable pay and allowances. 

4. That men approved for the cooperative program be subject to a plan of 
military training and college education conducted along the following lines: 

(a) That such men be subject to a basie military training program of 3 
months, and conducted at a regular military camp or station during the first 
year following his eighteenth birthday. At the convenience of the military he 
may be ordered to camp on any of the dates in paragraph 1 above, but shall 
be allowed to attend college during the other periods. 

(b) That at a time to be determined by the military he shall be ordered to 
camp or other military installation for 3 months of advanced military train- 
ing, including technical training, with the term coinciding with college periods 
under provisions of paragraph 1 above, and providing that if advance training 
is not ordered immediately following basic training that at least three quarters 
shall elapse before his college work is interrupted for such advance training. 

(c) That at each cooperating college a program of military training be con- 
ducted under the direction of the military designed to prevent loss of the bene- 
fits of basie training and to continue physical development at a high level. 

(d@) That by order of the military, specialist training within the college may 
be substituted for the advanced training required in paragraph 4 above in 
situations where specialist training programs are developed. 
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(e) That the trainee shall be allowed to attend the cooperating college of his 
choice, and with the exception of the required military shall be free to select 
his own college curriculum, This is desirable in order that all phases of present 
university and college education may be continued, and so that those fields of 
learning so essential to the full development of a civilization will not become 
war casualties. 

(f) That the trainee be required to carry a credit-hour load of 2 hours of 
military and not less than 13 hours of academic work, with both military and 
academic credit counting fully toward ultimate graduation. 

(g) That all trainees remain in the active military through college, that they 
receive military pay and allowances for a period comparable to that for men in 
universal military training but not in college, and that following completion of 
college each shall remain in the Reserve as required by law. 

(h) That following the completion of half of the course work required for 
graduation, eligible trainees may be transferred to the ROTC when in the best 
interests of the military. 

(i) That accelerated college curricula be developed so that regular degree 
programs may be completed in not over 12 quarters of 3 months each, and 
exclusive of the periods of basic training and advanced military training pro- 
vided for in paragraph 4a and 4b above, provided further that at the discretion 
of the college or university concerned credit may be granted for the advance 
technical training when such is in line with the requirements of the curriculum 
being followed by the trainee. 

(j) That continuation in the combined educational military program shall be 
dependent upon the continued maintenance of a satisfactory scholasitic record. 
Failure to maintain a satisfactory scholastic record will result in immediate 
availability of the trainee for full military service. 

5. Men approved for college should be subject to a program of universal 
military training that will place upon them demands and responsibilities com- 
parable to those made on noncollege trainees. 

6. It is believed that the establishment of this or a similar program should not 
operate to force trainees into scientific and technical programs to the neglect of 
the social sciences and the humanities, but that a well-balanced program of higher 
education should be encouraged. While the needs of the military for the defense 
of the country must prevail, particularly in case of all-out war, the needs of 
peace nwust not be neglected in any long-time plan; otherwise civilization itself 
will suffer irreparable damage. 

7. It is recognized that in case of all-out war considerable modification would 
be necessary in the above-proposed program, and that the completion of a college 
education for many who desired it would have to await the cessation of hos- 
tilities. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The proposed cooperative program of universal military training and education 
for democratic leadership provides a continuing flow of eligible men into the 
basic and advanced military training camps and at the same time permits 
qualified young men who desire a college education to begin this important 
phase of preparation for democratic living and a lasting peace. Of the total 
number of young men who are judged to be qualified and who desire a college 
education, one fourth would report to military camps for basic training at each 
of the four starting dates for the four terms (July 1, Oecteber 1, January 1, and 
April 1). The remaining three-fourths would report to the colleges of their 
choice to begin their college education combined with military drill and some 
indoctrination. At the end of the first year all young men in this category 
will have recived. their basic military training in a military camp and will 
have begun their college education. 

The second year of the plan provides for advanced military training coordi- 
nated with the continuation of college education, or, at the discretion of the 
military, the assignment of trainees to specialized technical education in lieu 
of advanced military training. 


Texas Pusriic JUNIOR COLLEGES IN NATIONAL DEFENSE—STATEMENT SUBMITTED 
BY THOMAS M, SPENCER, PRESIDENT, BLINN COLLEGE, BRENHAM, TEX. IN BEHALF 
Texas Pusiic JUNIOR COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 


I. A GENERAL STATEMENT 


Texas Public Junior Colleges desire to make every possible contribution they 
can to the program of national preparedness, They are conscious of a prior 
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obligation to do those things that will insure the security and perpetuity of our 
American civilization and way of life. 
The broad picture is as follows: 


(a) mameer of public junior colléges=_.-— ......--.----.-.-- 
io) Current enrollment in these colleges__....----__---------- 
(c) Number of men enrolled 

(d) Faculty membership 


II, TYPES OF SERVICES 


(a) Financial—These junior colleges are community service educational insti- 
tutions. They are called public junior colleges because they are supported by 
public funds, Financial support is from three sources: 

1. Local taxes and endowment, about 30 percent. 
2. A biennial State per capita appropriation, about 40 percent. 
3. Student tuition and other session fees, about 30 percent. 

(vb) Control.—These institutions are governed and controlled by local boards 
of trustees chosen by the electorate in annual elections, 

(c) Constituency.—Student bodies are drawn from the area in which each in- 
stitution operates. They have a fixed stable patronage. 

(d) Accreditation—All of these junior colleges are accredited fully. No 
Texas public junior college may receive State funds unless it is accredited as a 
“junior college of the first class.” 

(e) Curricula program.—These junior colleges are community colleges designed 
to serve the peculiar needs of their respective communities. They have compre- 
hensive, professional, and technical preparatory courses, 2-year terminal courses, 
and a broad range of vocational courses. 

(f) Petracurricular.—Well directed programs in football, basketball, baseball, 
track and field, dramatics and forensics have been a long-time feature of the 
intercollegiate relations of these institutions. 

(y.) Transportation.—Since the Texas public junior colleges are designed to 
serve primarily a localized area, transportation flvets are being maintained and 
operated over a large part of the State. The 31 junior colleges of this association 
operate 250 large buses for student transport. 

(h). Dormitories —A number of the colleges have large dormitory areas. 


III. BUILDINGS AND CAMPUS FACILITIES 


(a) Campuses.—Texas is still an area of open spaces. The junior college 
campuses are extra large, and in most instances have limitless possibilities for 
enlargement. 

(vb) Buildings—The attached summary will reveal somewhat the facilities 
available in these junior colleges. Almost all of them have acquired supple- 
mentary buildings and equipment through the War Assets Administration. 
These buildings and equipment have been well maintained and even expanded. 

(c) Shops.—Technical programs have been enlarged by the larger junior 
colleges, and added by the smaller ones in recent years. The veterans’ program 
of education has given an impetus to this type of curriculum. (See summary 
attached. ) 
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IV. SUMMARY OF FACILITIES 
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Copy, WyYo., January 28, 1951. 
Senator Lester C. Hunt, 
Senate Office Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

DeAR SENATOR HUNT: May I give you some personal ideas on national defense? 
It has been my hobby for many years. My background: Enlisted on seventeenth 
birthday for World War I service in United States Navy. Served on Patton’s 
staff in Sicily and France, World War II. Reserve officer for 23 years. College 
professor for 16 years, know young people. Have a son 20 years old in Air 
National Guard, two daughters. 

1. Universal military training, and service as needed: this is the only way we 
can have sufficient military potential to deter aggressors without seriously lower- 
ing our standards of living. 

(a) Draft 18-year-olds: Yes. 

(1) I would prefer to risk having my son lose a year in training, 
“wasted time” if there is no war perhaps, but better than to risk his 
being sent into action with inadequate training. 

(2) Men 18-22 years old recover from injuries and survive hardships 
that older men cannot stand; they make the best soldiers. 

(3) Throwing untrained men into battle must be forbidden. 

(a) Why not require a distinctive uniform for trainees until they 
have had 6 months training?—and not just a distinctive insignia. 

(0) Why not provide a penalty for commanding officers permitting 
or ordering trainees into active units? In case of dire emergency 
the Congress could modify this. 

(ec) These provisions would be to guard against “mistakes” 
which were partially excusable in World War I, but were not excus- 
able in World War II. I spoke to a corporal in Cairo in 1942, 
when Rommel was “coming in”, who had been a civilian 3 weeks 
before. What chance did this soldier have in combat, or the men 
under him? 

(4) Youthful careers will be least disrupted after high school and 
before starting work or college studies. Service during college breaks 
up the studies, if after graduation the college lessons become rusty; 
if after starting work, employment or promotion possibilities are ad- 
versely affected or business is lost. 

(6) Include women on a parallel basis. 

(1) Training in group living and coordinated group action would 
make them better citizens and more discerning voters. 

(2) Training in personal hygiene would make better mothers and 
homemakers, as would nurse training for part of them. 

(3) Clerk-typist training would give a basic training for earning a 
livelihood, as would training in light repair work such as of electronic 
equipment, radios, or of carburetors and automotive generators, ete. 
My World War II outfit captured a German WAC unit handling the 
housekeeping and messing of a hospital and a headquarters (and we 
enjoyed their preparation of our army rations for a week or so. 

(c) Draft the physically handicapped, with provision for physical and 
vocational rehabilitation. 

(1) Young people coming from homes which cannot provide the spe- 
cial attention needed, would thereby get a fair chance in life. 

(2) Once “fixed up” and ariented, these people would be very apt 
to maintain their improved condition, thereby 

(a) Increasing their lifetime productivity. 

(b) Decreasing the loads of public care later. 

(3) With this care provided only during the period when the Gov- 
ernment is responsible for their care, this should not be an objectionable 
form of socialized medicine. Limited charges should be made for 
prosthetic applicances, ete., to reduce costs and inculcate sense of self- 
responsibility ; but not to exceed a portion of the pay, say 30 percent of 
the training pay. 

(4) This would avoid discrimination as to requiring service. 

(5) The problem of supplying trained people (doctors, dentists, 
psychiatrists, technicians, etc.) and the costs would be serious; but it 
would be one of the best investments the Nation could make—in the 
health of its youth, and would materially increase our useful manpower. 

(d) In addition to the 40 hours of military training, definite provision 
for 8 hours per week (figures illustrative of course) for academic and/or 
vocational training should be provided. 
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(1) The Fort Knox experimental UMT unit found that this added 
training was beneficial in keeping the young men busy and out of mis- 
chief from boredom. 

(2) Budding interests in the humanities, fine arts, etc., should not 
be shut off by several months of military training. 

(3) Planned social activities are a ‘must’. 

(e) Provide for release at the end of 6 months training for those demon- 
strating outstanding abilities, particularly in pure and applied science such 
as is physics, chemistry, biology, engineering, medicine, etc., to permit early 
availability and maximum length of service in their professions; the basic 
training however should not be waived. 

(f) Conscientious objectors should be given wide latitude in choice of 
Service (medical, clerical, or with a chaplain) but should not be excused 
from service to our country. 

2. National Guard units, air and ground, should be expanded to absorb 9 
large portion of those in “reserve” status after training, such as half to one- 
third of the total in these two services. (There are persistent rumors that the 
Pentagon wants this service to be in federally controlled ORC units as for as 
possible. ) 

(a) There has never been an attempt to control this country through 
military force; but Truman’s claim that none can question his contro] of 
troops in Federal service points up at least a potentiality. 

(b) It is possible that our freedom from military pressure in political 
life has been partly due to the existence of comparatively large forces of 
militia and later National Guard troops which are not under centralized 
control excepting when called out by the Congress. 

(c) It must be admitted that it would be somewhat more direct and there- 
fore easier for the Department of National Defense to handle the training 
in Reserve units under its control than to utilize National Guard units. 
From the standpoint of any responsible executive a form of dictatorship 
under his control is the most efficient method of meeting his desires; but 
such control without checks and balances is not my idea of the American 
way of life. Peacetime control by the states of the use of units should 
not greatly limit the effectiveness of Federal control of their training. 

(d@) Armory space and other training facilities of all types should be 
provided by the Federal Government and be centrally controlled. Regular 
service personnel on full-time basis should be responsible for the property 
and its maintenance. 

(1) Considerable economy could be effected by using the same fa- 
cilities for training National Guard and Reserve units, and for all 
three services. (The Cody armory is largely idle, while the Govern 
ment rents office and training space for the Reserve training.) 

(2) This would facilitate and encourage interservice training; such 
as by Air Force instructors explaining to ground and naval training 
units, the capabilities of air support; and training for amphibious 
operations and joint operations of other types. 

3. As far as the present emergency permits, this program should be worked 
out to expand facilities and absorb youth over 2 or 3 years, to avoid excessive 
shock to the schools, industry, and the young people—to our entire economy. 
This would also save greatly in the costs of building and renovating training 
camps. 

Résumé: Universal military training is the only way we can maintain suf- 
ficient military potential to deter agressors without exclusively lowering our 
standards of living and productive potential; service at 18 years old will least 
seriously affect youthful careers and have least repercussions in industry. As 
far as possible none should be exempted by reason of physical status, sex, or 
religious scruples. Protection against combat service without adequate train 
ing should be a matter of law, with teeth, and not a matter of executive policy. 
Constitutional limitations on control of the military by the Federal executive 
branch should no be weakened. 

I have tried to boil down here a lifetime of thinking in my hobby of national 
defense, and hope it may be of some service. 

Sineerely yours, 

Crain F. BowMan. 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 20, 1951. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, 


My Dear Senator JoHNSON: This is in reply to your letter of January 13, 
1951, on the utilization of the 18-year-olds overseas for combat duty. 

There are no tabulations showing the figures you request on the’ actual per- 
centage of 18-year-olds in Army units in Europe or in ground units in the Battle 
of the Bulge. However, from certain over-all Army age distributions and from 
knowledge of the then current personnel policies, it is possible to make an 
“educated guess” as follows: 

Percentage of 18-year-olds in Army units in the European theater during the 
Battle of the Bulge, 2 percent. 

Estimated number of 18-year-olds in ground units participating in the Battle 
of the Bulge, 16,000. 

Faithfully yours, ; 
G. MARSHALL. 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 22, 1951. 
Hon. Lynpon: B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 


DeAR SENATOR JOHNSON: The attached statement reflects the policy of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation with respect to the National Security Train- 
ing Act of 1951 and the over-all manpower situation as it relates to agriculture. 

It is respectfully requested that this letter and the attached statement be 
made a part of the current hearing and that the subcommittee take into account 
in its deliberations the factual data and conclusions set forth in the statement. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN C. LYNN, 
Associate Director, Washington Office. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


The American Farm Bureau Federation is opposed to any general agricultural 
exemption under selective-service regulations which will provide a haven for 
those endeavoring to obtain deferment. 

In the interest of maximum production of farm commodities and the stabiliza- 
tion of food prices, however, careful consideration needs to be given to the im- 
portance of maintaining in agriculture those key persons skilled in the operation, 
care, and maintenance of farm machinery; in the care of livestock; and other 
operations requiring a high degree of competence, skill, and training. 

The extent to which the farm labor foree has been reduced during the past 
decade is not generally appreciated. This trend and related developments are 
summarized briefly below from the latest official statistics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


1939 1949 


United States population a ai ay is rahe sh Basie Ys | 130, 900, 000 149, 200, 000 
Farm population. ___- ; er. aed oe 30, 480, 000 27, 776, 000 


ai, 


Percent of total ae ; . ae SRN bee 23.3 18.6 


This reduced rural population is reflected in the total number of persons em- 
ployed in agriculture: 


Average number employed during 1939 .. 11, 723, 000 
Average number employed during 1949 10, 756, 000 
Reduction 8.2 percent 


Since Korea, the movement of people out of rural areas has been tremendously 
accelerated. In addition to the substantial number of draftees and reservists 
called to military services from rural areas, the migration of rural people into 
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industrial areas to accept employment created by the quickened tempo of in- 
dustry has attained tremendous proportions. 

The accelerated reduction in the available labor force in agriculture in recent 
months is reflected in the farm employment estimates of the Department of 
Agriculture: 


Millions of farm workers 


} 


| Jan. Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May June | July 





+" 
ie can 3] 86 9| 1.4] 122] 12: 
SD ne taa als 4) 109) 110) 121 
1950 ma} = ins| 


| 
It will be noted that the reduction in farm employment is most critical in those 
montbh8 of high seasonal farm employment, July through October. 
Despite the long-term trend toward a reduction in rural population and farm 
employment, total agricultural production has been well maintained as indicated 
by the following figures: 


Index of total agricultural production 


100 
129 
134 
139 
141 
140 
135 


This increased farm production, in the face of declining rural populations and 
farm employment, has been made possible by a spectacularly dramatic increase 
in production per man, as indicated by the following estimates from the United 
States Department of Agriculture: 


Inder of output per man-hour 
1935-39 
1945__ 
1946__ 
1947. 
1948 
1949 
1950 

1 Not yet available. 

This increased productivity per man has been achieved by a revolution in the 
character of agricultural production, compounded of improved skills, scientific 
knowledge and training, and the increasing use of farm machinery, The tremen- 
dous increase in mechanization of farming is demonstrated by the following 
data: 

Machinery on farms of United States 


[Thousands] 


1940 


NE ie oi utdis ia ailambuab aan ws ‘alae ‘ ‘ a» pike toate 1, 545 
Trucks ___- ea, caning ain shail <i scala niihs nto 1, 047 
Milking machines -__-__--- ei ‘ Pha So oeeds 175 
Grain combines ; / ey cinoma 190 
Mechanical corn pickers_._-.......--- : ee Se ee ee ee I 


The increase in the use of certain types of highly specialized machinery such 
as cotton pickers, sugar-beet harvesters, and self-propelled grain harvesters 
has been even more spectacular. 

Certain obvious conclusions can be drawn from the above data, as follows: 

1. The trend toward increased productivity per man in agriculture can be 
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continued, provided adequate supplies of machinery are made available. The 
national interest requires acceleration rather than deceleration of the trend 
toward mechanization during these critical days. 

2. Despite the conclusion reached in the previous paragraph, in consideration 
of the inevitable shortages and dislocations which may be anticipated, and in 
view of the large reduction in agricultural manpower which has already been 
sustained in recent months, there is a limit below which the total farm labor 
force may be reduced only with jeopardy to an adequate supply of food and 
fiber for domestic and military needs. There is very little slack in agriculture 
today. It is quite possible that farm employment may fall off below this limit 
during 1951. 

8. Agriculture has gone through tremendous changes, even during the past 
decade. During this period and the preceding decade, much of the manual 
labor in agriculture has been converted to machine labor. The type of farmer 
or farm employee needed to operate and manage today’s efficient farm operation 
with its technological and mechanical appurtenances is considerably superior 
in skills, scientific knowledge, and management ability than was the case a decade 
or more ago. 

4. In the interest of the national productive effort it is important that con- 
sideration be given to maintaining in agriculture those key skilled employees 
who are responsible for attaining such production. Although theoretically 
local draft boards may give consideration to such matters, it is our observation 
that in most cases they have failed to do so, and that substantial numbers 
of farm people, who could make a greater contribution to national mobilization 
in agriculture than anywhere else, have been classified for military service. 
A surprising number of highly integrated farming units have already been 
denied of the skilled manpower which has made possible a high productiveness 
per acre, per animal unit, and per man. It is recommended that every effort 
he made to encourage local draft boards toward a better understanding of the 
relationship between maximum farm production and the maintenance in agricul- 
ture of the key personnel who make such production possible. 


Dettra CoUNCIL, 
Stoneville, Miss., January 27, 1951. 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE, UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: The production of food and fiber necessary for civilian and mili- 
tary use can be jeopardized by the loss of manpower from the farms of our 
country. Farm population at the beginning of the present emergency was at a 
low level, with an estimated 500,000 decrease as compared with 1940. Short 
farm labor supplies during and since World War II have necessitated the use of 
prisoners of war and the importation of foreign workers to fill peak-season 
requirements. 

While American agriculture should, as in the past, furnish its proportionate 
share of men for national defense, we believe that there is a real danger of 
siphoning off too many farm workers. Losses to selective service plus a heavy 
drain to industry that is already being felt can cause a tremendous reduction in 
the productive power of American farms. 

Cotton has been listed as a strategic war material, and the Department of 
Agriculture has set the 1951 production goal at 16,000,000 bales. The achieve- 
ment of this goal will necessitate a tremendous effort on the part of the cotton 
farmers throughout the belt and the greatest increase in cotton acreage in our 
history. Cotton, unlike most major crops, is not totally mechanized. Hand labor 
is still required for chopping, weed control, and for picking. Trained labor is 
also essential to operate tractors and other machines necessary for crop produc- 
tion and to man cotton gins and compresses. Trained tractor drivers occupy a 
key position in cotton farming and cannot be readily replaced by old and inexperi- 
enced personnel. 

We would not wish to see any policy approved whereby agricultural employ- 
ment could be used as a shield for draft dodgers. We do wish, however, to 
respectfully urge the committee’s attention to this problem, which is a matter 
of immediate concern to thousands of farmers who are faced with a dilemma 
in trying to plan for the 1951 crop year. 


78743—51——_78 
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The planting of a 16,000,000-bale cotton crop without farm personnel to ade. 
quately cultivate and harvest it would be financial suicide to farmers who in this 
area have an investment of from $80 to $100 per acre in their crop before harvest- 
ing. It is hoped that workers can be brought in from Mexico to assist with 
chopping and picking. It is estimated that the Yazoo-Mississippi delta will plant 
in the neighborhood of 1,300,000 acres of cotton this year. This is a 30-percent 
increase over 1950. It is estimated that 172,065 workers will be required to 
harvest this crop, assuming a production rate of 6.4 bales per person and further 
assuming a maximum use of mechanical pickers. Of these workers, 122,733 are 
on-farm workers. The balance, 49,332, are off-farm workers which must be 
secured from local town pools and from intrastate, interstate, and foreign sources, 
According to the best available calculations, 19,267 tractors will be required in 
land breaking, preparation, planting, cultivating, and harvesting of the crop in 
this area. Each tractor must have a driver. The majority of the cultivating is 
done with multirow equipment operated at relatively high speeds, and skilled 
drivers are necessary, since inexperienced personnel could do irreparable dam- 
age ina short time. It is further estimated that 117,482 workers will be required 
for cotton chopping on this acreage. Of this number, 105,343 are on-farm workers, 
These figures are based on a seasonal production rate of 10.68 acres per worker 

The Yazoo-Mississippi delta is only a part of the Cotton Belt. Requirements 
in this area, consequently, are only a small part of the whole, and cotton, our 
principal crop, is but one of the farm commodties essential for national security 
We wish to respectfully urge that some policy be formulated as soon as possible 
whereby key agricultural personnel may be retained on the farm to perform the 
necessary agriculturai work. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J.C. Barrp, Jr., 
Chairman, Labor Committee. 


CUMBERLAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsburg, Ky., January 27, 1951. 
Hon. Vrrerr CHAPMAN, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR CHAPMAN: I am writing you to ask your support for the recent 
recommendation made by the American Association of Colleges at Atlantic City 
in early January with respect to the drafting of young men into the Armed 
Forces. Our constituency strongly endorses the proposal and we urge that it 
be given thorough consideration by the Senate committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. M. Boswet., President. 


PENNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES, 
Harrisburg, Pa., January 29, 1951. 
Hon. RrcHarp B. RUSSELL, 
Chairman, Armed Services Committee, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR RusseELL: Pennsylvania, with its more than 100 institutions of 
higher learning, is deeply concerned with any legislation which would affect 
the youth of our Nation; therefore, I wish to present to you the action of January 
27, 1951, of our association, which represents higher education in the Common 
wealth of Pennsylvania. The action was practically unanimous. 

(1) We recognize the gravity of the crisis and that the national welfare must 
take precedence over all other considerations, but it is our conviction that the 
key to ultimate national survival is in the wise use of manpower, that a funia- 
mental need of the Nation is the continued, uninterrupted and perhaps acceler 
ated flow of educated and trained persons in all fields, as well as in the profes- 
sional and technical fields. Leadership of all types, political, economic, military. 
educational, and religious, will be even more necessary in the years ahead than 
today. 

“Further, in a democratic nation we deal with men as individuals, not as units 
in the mass. No effective manpower program will treat men in the mass without 
concern for their dignity as human beings and their individual differences. If 
we lose sight of this truth, the battle with totalitarianism has been lost at the 
start.” 
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(2) That we endorse in general Senate bill 1 amending the Selective Service 
Act of 1948; however, with reservations regarding certain provisions. 

(3) That we endorse the resolutions of the Association of American Colleges 
adopted on January 10, 1951, and the resolutions of the representatives of the 
organizational members of the American Council on Education adopted on Janu- 
ary 20,1951. Copies of said resolutions I am sure you have. 

(4) That we recognize the American Council on Education as the organization 
which most truly represents the views on higher education in the United States. 

(5) That members of the executive committee and the executive secretary of 
the Pennsylvania Association of CoHeges and Universities volunteer to testify 
before the Armed Services Committee if it should be the committee’s desire. 

(6) We wish to restate certain provisions of the resolutions of the American 
Council and the Association of American Colleges for special emphasis, to which 
we hope you will give careful consideration : 

“The number of 75,000 permitted to return to college annually afteg basic train- 
ing should be the minimum. The President should have the power to increase 
the number at any time he considers such action to be in the national interest. 

“The provision for returning men to college after basic training should be a 
continuing one rather than for only 3 years as presently in the bill. 

“In order further to carry out the clear intent of the bill to minimize inter- 
rupting the careers of young men, we urge that the power granted to the Presi- 
dent ‘to defer categories of students’ be used to defer all students now satisfac- 
torily pursuing courses in institutions of higher education until the completion 
of their courses of studies, the period of obligation for military service or such 
other services as the President may direct to be extended accordingly. This step 
should be taken at the earliest possible moment either by amendment to the legis- 
lation or by Executive order. 

“Because of the far-reaching effects of this manpower bill, we recommend 
that the President appoint a civilian advisory commission composed of individuals 
not holding positions in the Federal Government. The duties of such a commis- 
sion should be to advise with the officers of the Government charged with the 
administration of this law, to express the views of the public regarding its pro- 
visions and effects, desirable duration, and to interpret to the public acts and 
decisions carried out under its provisions.” 

“In the education and training for the armed services and for the civilian war 
effort there should be no duplication of existing educational facilities. Before 
new educational facilities are developed by the armed services and other Govern- 
ment agencies, a thorough survey should be made to see whatever existing facili- 
ties could more readily be converted and adapted to meet the particular need. 
Every effort should be made to bring the facilities of as large a number of edu- 
cational institutions as possible into the defense efforts, both by increasing the 
existing number of ROTC’s and by allotting other training programs to non- 
ROTC institutions. 

“In setting the age for entering military training and service we believe that 
the age for induction should be 19. A lower age should be adopted only 
when and as long as an emergency manpower shortage requires such lower age. 

“We endorse the present policy of deferring ROTC students until the com- 
pletion of their college courses. We recommend that the number of ROTC units 
be increased. We endorse the legislation now before Congress to place on the 
same basis stipends and educational allowances for men enrolled in all ROTC 
programs. 

“An enrolled college student who reaches the age of induction while success- 
fully pursuing a course of study, should have his induction postponed to the end 
of his academic year. 

“If 18-year-olds are to be subject to universal military service, we assume that 
it is unlikely that more than half could be inducted in the first vear of the new 
legislation. To reduce to a minimum the uncertainty in the minds of prospective 
and present college students, it is highly desirable that those who are not to be 
inducted before the opening of an academic year should be notified that they 
will be able to complete that year before induction. 

“To maintain a flow of educated personnel as an important element of national 
strength, we recommend that after basie training a substantial number of prop- 
erly qualified young men be furloughed to colleges of their choice for further 
education in all areas of learning before completing their required military 
service. In implementing this plan, special consideration should be given to a 
Federal scholarship or loan program, in order that no one who qualifies may be 
deprived of this educational opportunity for lack of means. We recommend 
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that the administration of this program and the testing and other procedures 
of selection under it be entrusted to competent civilians.” 
The views set forth are held by many college presidents and leaders in edy 
cation. We express the hope that you will give them careful consideration. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cari E. Setrert, 
Executive Secretary. 


CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN, 
MIpPLe INDIANA JOINT BoarDs, 
Route 6, Huntington, Ind., January 80, 1951. 
J. NELSON TRIBBY, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Armed Services, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Trissy: I am sending you herewith a written statement which | 
should like to have included with the record of the hearings. I regret very much 
that a funeral prevented my appearing last Friday as we had planned. 

I sincerely hope that the committee may be able to produce legislation that 
will keep America free in a day of many forms of tyranny. With every good 
personal wish to you for your kindness and for the consideration of the com- 
mittee, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
E. Paut WEAVER, 
Moderator, Middle District of Indiana, Church of the Brethren. 


STATEMENT OF E. PAUL WEAVER, A RURAL PASTOR 


Gentlemen, I am E. Paul Weaver, a rural pastor of Huntington County, Ind., 
(Huntington, Ind., Rural Route No. 6). I am also moderator of the Middle 
District of Indiana Chureh of the Brethren. I serve the Indiana Council of 
Churches as chairman of the commission on legislation. I am director of na- 
tional legislation for the Indiana Christian Endeavor Union. 

In behalf of the Indiana Council of Churches and of the Indiana Christian 
Endeavor Union, I wish to state simply that both of these organizations are 
very much opposed to the permanent features of this bill which would provide 
for compulsory military training and compulsory military service. This position 
has been taken after long and careful study and has been stated many times 
in the resolutions of these two great interdenominational Christian organiza- 
tions. 

The remainder of my statement I prefer to make simply as one concerned 
Christian citizen of America and as moderator of the Middle District of Indiana 
of the Church of the Brethren. We have only 6,585 communicant members in our 
district. These people are not a pressure bloc. We are honest American 
citizens. The ancestors of most of us came to colonial America about two 
centuries ago to get away from the oppression and recurring wars of Europe 
and to help establish a new country that might give their children freedom 
from the European curse of permanent military conscription. William Penn 
extended to our people a haven from the senseless militarism of Europe. 

In looking over the bill S.1, which is before this committee, I should like to 
observe that there are many millions of earnest American citizens who feel that 
it is a prostitution of our traditions of democracy to use the smoke screen of un 
emergency and its attendant hysteria to promote permanent legislation which 
has been repugnant to the American people for 175 years of our Nation's 
history. 

S. 1 out-Hitlers Hitler. It out-Stalins Stalin. Pray you avoid it. According 
to a report from the United States Army Information Digest as reviewed in 4 
recent issue of U. S. News and World Report, Stalin’s draft does not start until 
the age of 19 and allows for liberal exemptions. The same paper (January 20, 
1951, p. 21) states that “Hitler built his war machine with a military-service 
system that took youths at 20, for 24 months of service.” Here in the United 
States it is proposed to take boys at 18 and for 27 months. Quite frankly, I want 
to state that to multitudes of Christian people this bill appears as part of a 
system more vicious than the diabolical systems of Hitler and Stalin. 
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If you vote the will of the American people, you will surely avoid passing this 
pill with its designs for the permanent military conscription of all American 
youth. Not one person in 100 likes the idea of this bill. 

Most of my life has been spent in trying to eliminate the things that lead to 
war. I have been a school teacher in Pennsylvania, a missionary in the heart of 
Africa for 4 years, and a minister of the Church of the Brethren, one of the 
historic peace churches of America, for 19 years. If this bill should become a 
law, it would mean that this Congress has with the administration forged the 
coffin of democracy. Democracy or representative government is founded upon 
the respect for the human personality. This rests securely upon the great teach- 
ings of the Man of Galilee. It would be tragic to forsake Him in this hour. 
Please permit me to make a few positive suggestions as an alternative to this bill 
which is so abhorrent to American people. | 

Joseph Stalin and the men surrounding him are not loved by the millions of 
people under their present power. People who have fled from the ruthless regime 
tell us that when Stalin travels there is a string of heavily guarded and heavily 
curtained cars replete with plenty of “doubles.” It is not according to American 
ideals to wage an offensive war against millions of innocent and helpless victims 
just to destroy their vicious dictators. Reports coming to us indicate that Russia 
is not prepared for an offensive war. If he were, 3,500,000 of American boys would 
not deter him. Their aircraft are chiefly of a type best suited for defense, we 
are told. If we say that, in these short years after World War ITI, Stalin has been 
able to clear up the deep scars of the war on his industry and the homes and 
lives of his people, we pay an unusual compliment to him. We see how slowly 
Western Europe has been recovering from its scars of war even with our help. 
It hardly seems credible that the men of the Kremlin could be ready to take 
on our great industrial and military might plus the atom bomb. 

Instead of commiting acts of war, let us find ways of encouraging the Russian 
people and the Chinese people in their hopes for freedom. I would suggest that 
we find ways of getting information going two ways past whatever curtains may 
exist. Let us find a way of reaching the people. The people of Russia want 
peace. The people of Germany and the rest of Europe want peace. The people of 
the Orient want peace. The people of America want peace, 

We have been warned that if another war should come, with modern methods of 
destruction, there would be no victors—only victims. It would be mighty small 
comfort to the mangled and bereaved victims in America to know that in the 
Soviet Union multitudes of people had also suffered a similiar fate. In the event 
of another war with modern weapons, it is conceivable that even the men of the 
Pentagon and of Capitol Hill might suffer as would the 18-year-old boys from our 
homes. It all seems so unnecessary and unwise. 

There is a lie that has been repeated so often that some people believe it and 
have organized their whole philosophies of life on its false basis. They say 
that if you want peace you must prepare for war. That’s a lie! Human history 
has recorded the fact that the nations that prepare for war get war—not peace. 
The Bible is redundant with illustrations of this profound fact. Secular history 
also warns us that when you prepare for war you get war. We should all 
realize that if you prepare for war you get war. If you want peace, you must 
prepare for peace. Military conscription is not preparation for peace. It is 
preparation for war. 

Preparation for peace is neither cheap nor easy. If we realize the terrible 
catastrophe that one more war could bring, then I think we should be willing 
to pay as much and sacrifice as much for peace as we would for war. 

These are days of great possibility for good or for destruction. I earnestly 
suggest to you that you postpone all consideration of this bill for a month. Call 
into a conference with you the great Christian and Jewish prophets of our day— 
men who see the error of the way of preparing for war. Bring in some of the 
greatest minds in education and science who realize this conscription bill car- 
ries in it the seed of the destruction of America. Give these men a month to meet 
with the best minds of Congress and the administration. I am confident that 
they would come up with a plan that would hold more hope to mankind and 
America than S.1. If they don’t, then in the name of Satan, who recommended 
a similar conscription law many centuries ago (I Chron. 21:1), pass this bill 
and look out for the war and the hell that is sure to come with it! 

Distinguished gentlemen, I want to thank you for the opportunity of presenting 
to you these urgent considerations. Millions of American citizens feel as I do 
about this situation. I hope that they will tell you. I hope that you will hear 
them before it is too late, These days call for statesmen of unusual insight and 
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courage. I should not have taken the time to prepare this statement for you if 
I had not felt that among your number in both the Senate and the Huuse there 
are men who might prove equal to the present need of our Nation and the world. 
May God help us to find a better way than permanent military conscription, 
God bless you! Goto it. We'll help you! 


FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 30, 1951, 
CLERK OF THE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR FRIEND: We are enclosing a statement opposing the universal military 
training and service bill which is now before your committee. , 
We urge your earnest consideration of this statement. We would appreciate 
your incorporating it in the records of the hearings. 
Very sincerely, 
EstTHER HoL_MES JONES 
(Mrs. Edward Morris Jones), 
Chairman, Peace and Service Committee, 


STATEMENT ON MILITARY TRAINING AND SERVICE 


We wish to express our profound opposition to universal military training 
and service. Our conviction is based on moral and on realistic grounds. The 
philosophy and tactics of military training are inconsistent with our Hebrew- 
Christian faith, and its way of life based on the constructive principles of love, 
conciliation, patience, and humility. 

Armaments bring no security, for they increase the danger of retaliation and 
constitute an irritant, creating a general.condition of insecurity. 

We oppose the military emphasis and urge that the billions that our Govern- 
ment takes out of the earnings of its citizens should be for their general welfare 
and, also, should be used to help the peoples and governments of other nations 
build up their knowledge and machinery for their better living and under- 
standing. 

Therefore, we believe that the program of technical and economic assistance 
under the United Nations should be vastly expanded. Through participation in 
this kind of service for mankind, our young men and women could give of their 
energies for the advancement of human freedom, justice, and economic well-being. 
We believe such an urgently needed program would win friends and bring us real 
security. 

In war—atomie war—all causes would be lost. 


Post War Worip Councit, 
New York, N. Y., January 31, 1951. 
J. NELSON TRIBBY, 
Chief Clerk, Committee on Armed Services, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your telegram of January 30, I am sending here- 
with written testimony on the subject of the bill for universal military training 
and service. This copy is for the record. I am mailing individual copies to the 
members of the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
NoRMAN THOMAS, Chairman. 


Hon. Lynpon B. JOHNSON, 
Chairman, Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: While this testimony in opposition to the administration’s bill for 
universal military training and service of 18-year-olds is my own, it represents 
in general the position both of the nonpartisan Port War World Council of which 
I am chairman and the Socialist Party, by which I do not mean that my remarks 
are binding upon any of their members. 

The present emergency created by the aggressive drive of armed communism 
for universal power forces upon the United States a larger Military Establishment 
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than ean be set up without conscription. We already have conscription in the 
form of selective service. It was under selective service that we won World War 
II. While no plan of conscription is without disadvantages and serious costs, 
a continuance of our present selective service with such improvements as may be 
necessary is greatly preferable to the bill which the administration and the 
Pentagon are urging upon Congress and the country. 

The proposed bill on its face and by the admission of responsible officials is not 
so much for an emergency as for keeps. Mrs. Anna Rosenberg told your come< 
mittee: “This will not be an emergency bill but a proposal for permanent legis<« 
lation.” It must be remembered that before World War II was over, at a time 
when our leaders gave us every reason to believe that we were achieving lasting 
peace, President Roosevelt and later President Truman and most of our high 
military officials wanted some sort of universal military training. This at a 
time when they expressly disclaimed any danger whatever from Russia. 

Now conscription in a democracy can only be justified in an emergency. If it 
becomes a regular policy, democracy is gravely impaired. There is no manner 
of doubt that Europe’s general acceptance of peacetime military conscription was 
a powerful factor in preparing the way psychologically and practically for 
European acceptance of the totalitarian state. No nation ever has trained all 
its young men for war and got peace. Conscription in Europe never prevented any 
war or guaranteed victory in war. Great Britain and the United States, victors 
in two World Wars, had never practiced peacetime military conscription. In his 
brilliant book, Defense of the West, the military expert, Capt. Liddell Hart, is 
very caustic about conscription and its value in a military sense. He points out 
that France which has had “compulsory military training and service longer than 
any nation” fell in the blitzkrieg before “the shock of a comparative handful of 
more up-to-date forces.” 

No man in his senses who knows history or human nature can believe that 
we can gain more than time by quickening the pace of the armament race. We 
must use that time to end the race altogether under foolproof disarmament or 
else the race itself will make war a virtual inevitability inside a generation. 
Never in history has an arms race long continued resultéd in anything but war. 
Wars do not come merely or chiefly by the rational calculation of a ruler who 
deliberately risks great conflicts. They most often come by accident, by incident, 
by emotional pressure, but bluffs and threats, in the tense situation which an arms 
race both expresses and increases. 

The American Federation of Labor in its public announcement of its with- 
drawal of opposition to universal military training makes this qualification: 
Provided, however, that it [limited universal military training] shall not become 
part of our educational system, and that it shall in no way transgress upon, 
or become part of, our civilian system of service, production, or distribution, or 
be used in any way to limit, restrict, or interfere with the rights of labor indi- 
vidually and/or collectively.” 

I understand that the original draft of the Pentagon's bill looked toward a 
more comprehensive conscription and was modified to prevent labor’s opposi- 
tion. Even so the present bill embodies a permanent policy. By its logic and 
even its wording, it opens the door to an extension of that conscription to meet 
the well-meant but extraordinarily dangerous desires of those who think it 
would be good, as a great American has recently said, “if the Government would 
tell us all. what to do.” That is the highway to the totalitarian, state. 

Now, selective service as under the recent law greatly reduces the danger of 
permanence of conscription. It puts a premium on recruiting forces by volun- 
tary methods. By its very nature, it is temporary and all sorts of people in the 
community are constantly aware of the value of getting rid of it as soon as 
possible. On the other hand, European experience and to a limited extent our 
own in recent wars, indicate that it is fairly easy after a while to get young 
men and a great many of their parents to consent to peacetime military train- 
ing. You Members of Congresss know that 18-year-old boys can’t vote and 
therefore it is easier to draft them than to draft men of voting age. 

You have had detailed evidence of importance from professional educators 
and others concerning the unfairness of throwing 18-year-old boys into conflict 
and the probable adverse effect of long service for them on our educational 
system. 

It is highly interesting that none of our allies in Europe now has the equiv- 
alent of the bill we are asked to adopt in order to help Europe. I believe in 
helping Europe even if it means a greater expense in men and money in order 
to maintain certain divisions in France. But I do object seriously to taking 
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out the cost on our 18-year-old boys at a time when none of our allies has q 
similar provision while collectively they have a far greater pool of manpower 

I am aware that the authors of the pending bill recognize the importance of 
seeing that bright boys get a college education. They even argue that their pro- 
cedures are more orderly than would be possible under selective service. \y, 
objection here is that despite some safeguards, the Army is going to contro! 
these exemptions and we will still further increase the hold of the military upon 
our whole educational establishment. The boys who will get a chance at educi- 
tion, like the college laboratories which get subsiides, will be those who wil! 
best serve in the race for better weapons of universal destruction. Even so, 
President Cole of Amherst in Look magazine has made a convincing argument 
that conscription of youths as 18 will give us only half the military men we 
need ; it might also mean the specialists would serve twice. That is to say, we 
would have to have some further elements of selective service no matter how 
comprehensive may be the draft of 18-year-olds. 

The only arguments for this draft which seem to me to have any weight at 
all are statistical. It is probably easier to get an Army and a Reserve by a 
comprehensive draft of 18-year-olds. But it is not the only way it can ge done. 
Assuming that there must be a pool of 600,000 eligible men to maintain a strength 
of 3,500,000, as General Hershey argues, whereas by midyear under the present 
law the pool will have dropped to 400,000 and may later drop still further, it is 
still possible to increase the pool by extending the years in which the selective 
draft can operate and modifying some of the requirements. There are men 
who are married and there are men who are technically veterans with so little 
real service that it might well be better—or less bad—to take them than to throw 
the whole weight on 18-year-olds. While draft boards aren’t perfect, on the 
whole they do a pretty fair job of selection, and the system involves some 
desirable elements of community participation. 

It is argued against this that to conscript 18-year-olds means equality of 
sacrifice, or put the other way, equality of opportunity to serve one’s country 
I shall not say that the argument has no weight but actually neither in war 
nor in military service'is equality of sacrifice really possible. Men of special 
abilities have to do special work. There never has been and never will be a 
government so wise that it can impose relative sacrifices upon everybody, fairly 
or efficiently and without becoming drunk with power. (I am a little surprised 
that I a Socialist, have to tell you Republican and Democratic eulogists of free 
enterprise this basic truth. As a Socialist, I want better economic arrangements 
including more public ownership partly in order to lessen the direct control of 
Government on men through the various devices which we have to accept in an 
emergency.) In short, the argument of equality of sacrifice ought not to out- 
weigh other arguments which I have presented, especially since this equality of 
sacrifice is actually an inequality at the expense of 18-year-olds. 

In conclusion, acceptance of the Pentagon’s bill. will pave the way for an 
indefinite extension of conscription on an even greater scale and such conscriptio! 
is the enemy both of freedom and peace. That is obvious, as I have said, from 
past history and from our knowledge of psychology. Testimony. before you has 
already made obvious the danger that an administration, possessed of a mass 
army, will begin to throw America’s weight around very recklessly. I grate- 
fully acknowledge General Marshall’s many services to his country and his 
brilliant performance as Chief of Staff in the war. But I wa shocked by his 
statesmanship or lack of it when he told your committee, as I understood it 
that there would have been no Korean War if he had adopted the milk-and-water 
universal military training bill of 1948. It is fantastically dangerous to believe 
that Stalin and Mao ean be deterred by the size of any armies which we 
Americans can afford to accumulate. Our strength must lie (1) in statesmanship, 
(2) in the quality of our military preparations, and (3) in a realistic judgment 
concerning that to which we dare commit ourselves. The notion that the draft ot! 
18-year-olds might make it possible for us safely to invest land armies on the 
Asiatic mainland fantastically dangerous. I doubt if General Marshall holds 
it, but it could well be strengthened by his extraordinary statement concerning 
the bill of 1948 in relation to the Korean War. 

In view of all of these things I ask you to hold fast to an American tradition 
which has contributed to our greatness: to reduce conscription to a minimum for 
an emergency, which emergency we try to end by statesmanship which has 
never in history been made wise, bold, or imaginative by the possession 0! 
mass armies. 
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And to this major argument, let me add once more my testimony in favor of 
an end of segregation. The continuance is an injury to America. Let me also 
add my hope that fair provision may be made for conscientious objectors whose 
sincerity ought not to be limited to religious sects or judged solely by theological 
formulas. 


NORMAN THOMAS. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS OF POLIcE, INC., 
Washington 5, D. C., February 1, 1951. 


Re request for assistance from the Senate Armed Services Committee in the 
deferment of policemen from military duty. 


Hon. RicHarp B. Russet, 
Chairman, Senate Armed Services Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR RUSSELL: This concerns the subject of police manpower, its es- 
sential need both in civil defense of cities and States as well as in certain aspects 
of national internal security, and the problems created by the loss to the man- 
power to the many branches of the military services. 

Informed opinion in the Department of Defense, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, and in the police service is that under threat of attack upon this 
country the following conclusions are valid: 

1. The police service is vital to public safety, to industrial production, and to 
the continued welfare of the citizens of this Nation. 

2. Increased duties and responsibilities will be placed upon police depart- 
ments, 

8. In critical or sensitive areas it will be necessary to augment present police 
personnel with additional, regular, full-time officers. 

4. The replacement of regular police officers with men of less than 2 years 
of police service will seriously reduce police efficiency. 

It is the stated policy of the Department of Defense that civil defense is not 
the mission of the Army; that the Army will not be primarily concerned with 
civil defense ; and that Army commanders will not have personnel available for 
this purpose. Furthermore, it is national policy that civil defense is the re- 
sponsibility of civil government. The police service, byg virtue of its normal 
organization and responsibilities, therefore, becomes the keystone of any effective 
civil-defense operation. This was particularly apparent in England during World 
War IT, and public testimony was recently given to the fact in the United States 
by Sir John Hodsoll, who was charged with the responsibility of administering 
the civil-defense service. 

Without effective police operations in the event of an attack, there will 
be no means of minimizing probable panic for establishing control and regulations 
of highways and streets so that essential military and civilian traffic can move, 
or of controlling the civilian population. In addition, such lack of police control 
might well result in serious impairment of the industrial production of the 
country. 

Despite these many police responsibilities, a potential and serious loss of police 
personnel is imminent because of the following factors: 

1. A large number of policemen are currently members of either active or in- 
active Reserve units of the military services. The national estimate based upon 
recent surveys is that from 20 to 30 percent of the approximately 160,000 police 
officers in the country have such Reserve affiliations. Specifically, about 10 per- 
cent of the San Francisco Police Department are in the military Reserve, 15 per- 
cent of the Los Angeles Police Department, and 21 percent of the Oakland and 
Berkeley departments, all of which are examples in the Sixth Army area. 

2. In addition to those men subject to call because of Reserve affiliations, a 
substantial percentage of policemen may, for various reasons, be expected to en- 
list in the military service as they did in World War IT. 

3. Present selective service policy is that policemen are not officially eligible 
for deferment. 

4. Loss replacements are unobtainable because age and physical requirements 
of the police service are identical to those of the military services and of selective 
service, It would be of no avail to appoint replacements who themselves would 
be immediately lost. 

In discussing this problem with responsible military commanders and selective 
service officials, it is evident that the basic need is for an official and effective 
national policy. If policemen are not considered by the Government to be essen- 
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tial to national security, then they should and will go into the military service, 
If they are considered essential, then there is urgent need for the immediate and 
public declaration of such a policy from the Federal Government. 

At this time the pressing need, at least in critical or potential target areas, is 
for the inclusion of police officers on the list of deferred or essential occupations, 
If this action is not taken now, personnel losses which are already being en- 
countered will increase daily. The only alternative, if national security is to be 
insured, is the performance of the police function by military troops in the con- 
tinental United States. 

Therefore, on behalf of the police of the Nation, we respectfully urge that in 
the pending action on manpower the Armed Services Committee give favorable 
consideration to the deferment of policemen from active military service. 

If the committee desires any additional information, we shall be glad to pro- 
vide it. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER F. ANDERSON, President. 


STATEMENT OF Rev. Wri11AM H. STAUFFER 


My name is William H. Stauffer. I am pastor of the First Mennonite Church 
of Sugarcreek, Ohio. I am also a farmer, having taken what was once three 
abandoned farms and with soil-conserving practices restored them to a high 
state of productivity. For 3 years I have been the congressional spokesman for 
the Sixteenth Ohio Congressional District for the Ohio Farm Bureau. And for 
14 years I have been on the extension staff of Ohio State University. I come 
to this committee, however, as an individual at my own personal expense and 
volition to bear my testimony in opposition to the proposal of the Department of 
Defense for the peace and security of America and the world. 

I have asked permission to appear before your committee to voice my personal 
protest, and what I believe to be the feeling of millions of common people across 
America, at the overpowering way in which Washington has turned the propa 
ganda guns of radio and newspaper on us; and for the way in which she is fo! 
lowing her “warlords” trying to compel us to accept ultimate war with Russia 
The average American is just as unwilling to finance a garrison state as our 
boys are to be drafted. 

My interest in both soil and soul take me constantly to many parts of Ohio 
speaking two and thre times a week during these winter months. I have been 
going all out as it were in expressing my personal opposition to our tragic 
Korean blunder. I have been saying as forcefully as I can that I think we 
ought to get out of Korea with our armies and bombs and return with food 
and material and technical help. The response from my audiences has been 
beyond my expectations. On one occasion in our own county I chaired our 
Farm Bureau resolutions committee. A resolution came from the gathering of 
some 400 Farm Bureau members and their families asking for a shorter period 
of military training for farm boys. After a brief discussion someone out of a 
clear sky asked whether the resolution couldn’t be completely altered. The 
result was that this resolution was discarded and one in complete opposition to 
any form of universal military training was introduced, and was passed without 
opposition. 

While professing to be Christian, Washington is asking us to put our faith, 
not in Christ’s way but in the big stick way. Just the other day Secretary of 
Defense George Marshall is reported to have said to your committee: “Today 
no voice is listened to in our troubled world unless it has adequate steel to 
support it.” It was my privilege to have the honor of being with a group of 
farm leaders from Ohio who spent an hour with Mr. Marshall when he was 
Secretary of State. I believe that Mr. Marshall sincerely and honestly believes 
the above statement to be true. He is a professional soldier. He thinks only in 
terms of military strategy. And I rather believe that if I were a Russian 
citizen and read any such statement from one of the leaders of the United 
States, I too would be prepared to accept the Soviet propaganda that the United 
States is preparing for world conquest. 

This committee has been holding hearings for several weeks. It is one thing 
to listen to the details of a Defense Department program. It is quite another 
thing to listen to the voice of the common people of America. These two voice 
are noles apart. If this committee is really interested in listening to the voice 
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of the people, Which is good democracy, it will hear something entirely different 
than what it has been hearing from the Pentagon. 

I think that I am aware of the great danger facing our world in this very fate- 
ful hour. Communism, which a century ago was taken very lightly as a theory 
by those who heard about it, has today become the most formidable threat to 
the peace of our world as a concrete reality. The tragedy, however, is that in 
the midst of our blind selfishness and our rather self-righteous hypocrisy we 
are unable or unwilling to face up to the real challenge which communism 
presents to our western world. 

While communism is the immediate threat to our peace and security, the real 
enemy around the world is not communism; but rather those factors which have 
inspired first the theorists and now the real enthusiasts for an all-out struggle 
with the West. The real enemy of our time, as it has been from the immemorial 
past, is hunger, serfdom, ignorance, and disease. About three-fourths of the 
human race are hungry and three-fifths are ignorant. 

The way to win this portion of the world is not to fight it but to help it. In- 
stead of being willing to pour out our wealth in the form of food and material 
and intelligent leadership, we are again preparing to waste it upon the altar 
of war. We practically wore out our railroads, ruined our highways, depleted 
our natural resources, sacrificed hundreds of thousands of lives to show Germany 
and Italy and Japan that a military state does not pay, and has no place in 
our modern world. Having laid large portions of the world waste we have spent 
further billions to rebuild it; and now are ironically enough suggesting to the 
Japanese and the Germans on our side that their only hope for future peace 
and security lies in complete rearmament. What we are doing is in fact becom- 
ing the very monster for which we gave blood, sweat, and tears to destroy. We 
seem to be determined to make Lenin's prophecy of a generation ago come true 
that the way to take care of the United States is to induce her to spend herself 
poor and in the midst of her bankruptcy take her in. 

For the past 4 or 5 years it has been my practice to spend a week in Wash- 
ington, usually in March. I like to attend committee hearings, visit with my 
Congressman and Senators, and sit in the galleries of both the Senate and the 
House while they are in session. I have spent hours in the gallery of the 
Senate listening to some of you and your colleagues debate such items as the 
St. Lawrence seaway, the European recovery program, the Marshall plan, the 
President’s point 4 program, etc. I was one of the group of farm leaders who 
came here almost a year ago to break the news to President Truman and to 
Secretary Brannan of the results of our poll in Ohio concerning the Brannan 
plan. 

I have always been greatly perplexed at the almost miserly economy minded 
attitude on the part of some Senators when it comes to helping people. It was 
terribly distressing to listen to one of our own Senators argue against some 
$45,000,000 for President Truman's point 4 program; and now see the big stick 
way in which he and others are so willing to spend more than $50,000,000,000 
to destroy a large part of the world. 

Fighting the Kremlin with steel is suicide for the whole world. There must 
be another way. There is. The way of help. The way of love and mercy. 
The way of Christ. 

The Far East in many respects is going through now what we went through in 
1776. Asia is in a revolutionary reform, Rather than so blindly labelling it 
communism and fighting it we ought to be assisting it with intelligent help and 
leadership. If the formulating of the policy in the Far East were in my hands 
I would order the immediate withdrawal of our Armed Forces from Korea. In 
the midst of the withdrawal I would rush in food and material to help these 
cesperate peoples. I would do the same with China. I have enough faith in 
God and in the productivity of the holy earth such that I would be willing to 
practically empty our granaries of surplus food for the help of the three-fourths 
of the world who are hungry. 

I fully realize that some of it would get into wrong hands. I know that 
graft and black-marketing would find its place. But then we do not need to 
go to the Far East to find plenty of that. While considerable food might be 
wasted and some life might be lost, it would be as nothing compared to the pros- 
pects in the course which the Department of Defense is recommending. And, 
I am sure that it would be the most staggering blow that the Russia propaganda 
mill has received in a generation. As long as we are going to try and impress 
the masses of the Far East with the might of our armies and the threat of our 
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atomic bomb just so long will those same masses be inclined to listen to the king 
of false hope dished out from the Kremlin. 

My second assistance would be the promotion of land reform and the sending 
of an army of technical helpers. Last summer I was given a scholarship award 
as rural minister of the year in Ohio for our denomination. I attended a 
summer school session at Oberlin. Two of the students were natives from 
Nigeria, Africa. We had many hours together. One night we discussed the 
Marshall plan. Their response was that Marshall plan money was spent to 
assist back to power the old feudal practices and further entrench the common 
people into serfdom. That does not combat but rather tends to promote com- 
munistic ideas. 

Recently there came to our community a displaced persons family. Our church 
is sponsoring them. They happen to be White Russians. The father speaks 
only Russian. The mother and the three children and the grandmother speak 
Russian and a little German. We rented a 12-acre farm for them. Our people 
completely furnished the house and supplied them with enough canned food 
to last 6 months. We gave them 150 baby chicks. We are going to give them a 
cow. The father will have a job in industry and operate this farm with his 
family. As he gets on his feet again he will repay all of the financial invest- 
ment involved in the chickens, cow, rent, rail fare, etc. We do this because we 
want to help this family to help themselves rather than simply help them. 

I wish you could see the family. They have won the affection of our entire 
congregation. Our people visit them even though there is little conversation 
except words and motions. Their gratitude is beyond words. Their cleanliness 
and thrift and industriousness is a real lesson to all of us. The father is 40 
years old. He stands a good 6 feet 4 inches. The biggest pair of gloves in our 
local store were barely large enough. He is a powerful man. He is the same 
flesh and blood out of which Russian Communists have been made. I would 
not like to tangle with him. But to help him and his family with our resources 
in beginning life all over again has been one of the greatest blessings that have 
come to us. 

Had we but the faith to duplicate this around the world our boys would not 
be dying in Korea, nor would millions more be getting ready for the same 
stupid fate. Had we but the faith and the unselfishness to play the role of the 
Good Samaritan around the world the cost in men and materials would be small 
compared to the prospects of a third world war. Food, fiber, land reform, 
technical help for the Far East would completely upset Russia’s propagania 
line. Given that kind of hope the common people would rise up and take care 
of their corrupt leaders themselves. Given time a new democracy would rise 
up that could well teach us here in the west some greatly needed truth. 

I know that this sounds idealistic to this honorable body; but as a matter of 
fact this is far more intensely real and practical than the Department of Defense 
program. 

Two thousand years ago Jesus told the people of His day that the only way 
to overcome evil is with good. This is absolutely true, not simply because I 
repeat it here, but because that is the way God made the world. 

I thank you. 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 1, 1951. 
Hon. Lynpon B. JoHNSON, 
Chairman, Armed Services Preparedness Subcommittee, 
Committee on Armed Services, United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: My attention has been called to some concern that 
has been expressed over the fact that subsection (d) of section 1 of the Selective 
Service Act of 1948 does not appear in the preamble of the proposed bill for 
universal military service and training. 

The preamble of the proposed universal military service and training bill, as 
we submitted it to Congress. emphasizes the concept ef universality. The pre- 
amble language which we suggested on this point reads as follows: 

“The Congress further declares that it is the duty of all citizens to engage in 
training for civilian and military-service and to.prepare for the assumption of 
their responsibilities as citizens of a free and democratic Nation and to provide 
a continuing flow of personnel recently trained in modern techniques to assure 
a vital, ready reservoir to fill the military and civilian needs of the Nation includ 
ing civil defense.” 
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Since the stress of our bill was the concept of universality, it did not seem 
relevant to the sort of preamble we were drafting to include the language of 
subsection (d) of section 1 of the 1948 act, which reads as follows: 

“The Congress further declares, in accordance with our traditional military 
policy as expressed in the National Defense Act of 1916, as amended, that it is 
essential that the strength and organization of the National Guard, both ground 
and air, as an integral part of the first line defense of this Nation, be at all 
times maintained. and. assured. 

“To this end, it is the intent of the Congress that whenever Congress shall 
determine that units and organizations are needed for the national security 
in excess of those of the Regular components of the ground forces and the air 
forces, and those in active service under this title, the National Guard of the 
United States, both ground and air, or such part thereof as may be necessary, 
together with such units of the Reserve components as are necessary for a bal- 
anced force, shall be ordered to active Federal service and continued therein 
so long as such necessity exists.” 

As I have just indicated, it was our feeling in the course of the drafting proc- 
ess that the introduction of specific references to Reserve components was not 
germane to the type of preamble which the universal military service and train- 
ing bill seemed to require. However, the Department of Defense has no objec- 
tion to restoring the language of subsection (d) of section 1 of the 1948 act or 
similar language, if such should be the wish of the congressional committees that 
are considering the proposed legislation. 

Faithfully yours, 

G. C. MARSHALL. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED JANUARY 17, 1951, By EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE DIVISION OF 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND WorkK, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 


Whereas the Nation is considering new legislation for both military training 
and military service ; and 

Whereas such legislation may affect the occupational status and location of 
men, women, and families of all races, creeds, and national origins within the 
Nation; and 

Whereas our Nation must by its practices produce a clear witness of truth, 
justice, and righteousness which speaks to the hearts of men throughout the 
world; and 

Whereas this clear witness is a requirement as basic as military preparedness 
if the Nation is to assume its place in world leadership: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the U. §, A. 
urge that any legislation for military training and military service shall contain 
provisions which will protect all men and women from segregation and dis- 
crimination based on race, creed, or national origin in the procurement, process- 
ing, training, and utilization of manpower for the armed services; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the council urge that legislative and administrative safeguards 
be provided against discrimination in employment and working conditions based 
on race, creed, or national origin in the use of civilian manpower ; and be it finally 

Resolved, That the department of racial and cultural relations of the Division 
of Christian Life and Work of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the U. 8. A. be authorized to convey the above positions to the hearings being 
conducted by the appropriate committees of the United States Congress on 
military training and military service and to the executive branches of the 
Government. 


CORRESPONDENCE SUBMITTED BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROSENBERG 
FOR THE INFORMATION OF THE PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 


STATE OF MARYLAND, MILITARY DEPARTMENT, 
Baltimore, Md., February 1, 1951. 
Hon. ANNA ROSENBERG, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Department of Defense, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear MApAM Secretary: So much has been going on in Washington with re- 
spect to the selective training and service bill the past week or 10 days that I 
have not been able to contact you. 
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It has been most refreshing to me to discuss our problems frankly with you 
and to receive in return your frank and unqualified statements, even thoug gh 
you Inay not in all particulars agree with our position. I want you to know 
that we appreciate your attitude in these matters and we will try to work ont 
a satisfactory agreement with you if it is possible for us to do so. 

Only yesterday we had information given us to the effect that the American 
Legion, the National Guard, and the Organized Reserves would oppose the bill. 
This is not correct, and I want you to be one of the first to know it. We are in 
support of the general provisions of the bill, but we do oppose certain specific pro- 
visions and certain deletions. 

You have been gracious enough to promptly restore to the bill the congressional 
statement of policy. With this policy restored, there is only one important dif- 
ference between us; that is the enlistment of 18-year-old men in the Nationa} 
Guard to the extent required to maintain the guard at the strength desired by 
the Congress. : 

At your request, we have presented a memorandum indicating the amend- 
ments we desire in the bill, and it is our understanding that after you and your 
people have had an opportunity to study these proposals further we will again 
hear from you. 

I personally want you to know that we earnestly desire to assist you and 
General Marshall in securing a satisfactory Selective Training and Service Act 
from the present Congress. On the other hand, we must ask you to give the 
National Guard in some manner the men we need to keep the guard at a reason- 
able strength. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mitton A. RECKORD, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1951. 
Maj. Gen. Minton A. RECKORD, 
Adjutant General of the State of 
Maryland, Military Department, Baltimore, Md. 

Dear GENERAL ReckorpD. This is in reply to your letter to me of February 1, 
relative to the actions taking place on the UMST bill. I greatly apprec iate your 
cooperation in keeping me informed on the National Guard group’s feelings 
on this bill, and know that when we get together most disagreements can be 
ironed out. 

At our last meeting General Walsh assured me that any differences of opinion 
on sections in the proposed legislation would be taken up by him in conference 
with Mr. John Adams of this office. In the event a satisfactory solution could 
not be arrived at with Mr. Adams, I was to be informed at once. Not having 
heard from General Walsh or yourself on this matter, I assumed that everything 
was proceeding satisfactorily. Therefore, it was somewhat of a surprise to me to 
be informed the other evening of the announced opposition of your group to 
particular aspects of the proposed bill. 

No one knows better than yourself the desires of General Marshall and myself 
for continuing in the bill those features which are necessary for the maintenance 
of a strong National Guard. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNA M. ROSENBERG. 
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APPENDIX 


List or CHarts REFERRED TO IN THE TESTIMONY OF ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE ROSENBERG 


Chart A. Status of Selective Service Registrants (Estimated) Age 
19 to 26 as of 31 October 1950 Under Existing Laws and 
Standards. 

Chart B. Probable Availability of Men Reaching Age 19 During the 
Next 10 Years Assuming Present Induction Practices. 

Chart C. Fiseal Year 1951 Build Up to 3.2 Million—30 June 1951. 

Chart D. Fiseal Year 1952 To Maintain a Strength of 3.2 Million. 

Chart E. Active Duty Military Strength—31 October 1950. 

Chart F. Active Duty Military Strength—Planned 30 June 1951. 

Chart G. Selective Service Pool of Men 19-26 Available for Induction 
Based on Maintaining Total Force of 3.2 Million. 

Chart H. Estimated Net Number of Men that Would Be Made Avail- 
able for Induction by Specified Changes in Selective 
Service Act or Current Administrative Practices Ages 
19 to 26 as of 1 July 1951. 

Chart I. Estimated Net Number of Men that Would be Made Avail- 
able for Induction by Specified Changes in Selective 
Service Act or Current Administrative Practices Ages 26 
to 30 as of 1 July 1951. 

Chart J. 3.5 Million. 

Chart K. Estimated Number of I-A Available Men Remaining in 
Selective Service Pool. Based. on maintaining armed 
force of 3.5 million after June 30, 1952, assuming exten- 
sion of Selective Service Act beyond fiscal year 1954, but 
with varying provisions as to length of service of 19- to 
26-year-old men. 

Chart L. Estimated Number of Men That Would Be Added to Se- 

lective Service Pool of I-A Availables if Draft Age Were 
Lowered to 18 or 1814. 
Chart M. Average Length of Service in Grade and Pay. 
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STATUS OF SELECTIVE SERVICE REGISTRANTS § (ésrimareo) 
AGE 19 TO 26 AS OF 31 OCTOBER 1950 
UNDER EXISTING LAW AND STANDARDS 


TOTAL— 7, 957,157 -—100% 


AVAILABLE FOR 
INDUCTION [malet24) 


CLASS IA ~ 1,632,249 
SO% REJECTIONS AND 


ALREADY IN SERVICE 
OCCUPATIONAL, GLASS I © 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPENDENCY, CLASS MIAME 


OTHER—7!,062~— 
REJECTS, CLASS WFR 


CLASS ID INCL. ROT 


NON 
AND NATIONAL GUARD 
162,915 


STATUTORY VETERANS $2,862,960 


CHART A 


PROBABLE AVAILABILITY OF MEN REACHING AGE 19 DURING 
THE NEXT 10 YEAR ASSUMING PRESENT INDUCTION PRACTICES 


ASSUMPTIONS AS TO AVAILABILITY OF 
19 YEAR OLD MEN 


(NOUC TION 
PRACTICES 


Closs INF - REJECTS (physical, 21.6% 
mental & literocy) 
Gess TI -DEFERABLE 13.2 
(4.0) 
(5.3) 
(3.9) 


65% 


FISCAL YEARS 
CHART 8 
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FY 1951 BUILD UP 
TO 3.2 MILLION — 30 JUNE 195! 


DEDUCT EXPECTED 
NO DEDUCTIONS SHOWN 3.4 Million GROSS SEPARATIONS TO 
FOR POSSIBLE BATTLE CIVIL LIFE OF’ 165,000 3.2 Million NET 


CASUALTIES 
INDUCTIONS AND ENLISTMENTS FROM 
THE SELECTIVE SERVICE POOL 


NATIONAL GUARD 
AND RESERVES 


ENLISTMENTS UNDER AGE 19 
40,000 ENLISTMENTS FROM OUTSIDE 
THE SELECTIVE SERVICE POOL 


AVAILABLE 3! OCT. 1950 816,/00 
PRESENT ‘BECOMING 19 DURING YEAR 471,500 
FORCE ee 
TOTAL AVAILABLE (287,600 


2.1 
MILLION INOUCTIONS @ ENLISTMENTS — 736.000 


31 OCT. 1950 LEFT IN POOL END OF YEAR 55/600 


GHART CG 


FY 1952 
TO MAINTAIN A STRENGTH OF 3.2 MILLION 


SEPARATIONS 
QUE 
FY 1952 
AVAILABLE BEGINNING OF YEAR 551,600 
STUDENTS ADDED TO POOL 200,000 
03, 000 BECOMING 19 DURING YEAR 683,800 
’ TOTAL AVAILABLE 1,435,400 


Tl 
aa a & ENLISTMENTS $42,000 


ENLISTMENTS OF 16 YEAR OLDS 
DURING 195! 


fQUALS: LEFT IN POOL END OF YEAR 749,400 


144,000 


INDUCTIONS AND ENLISTMENTS 
FROM SELECTIVE SERVICE POOL 


NET TERMINATING 
ENLISTMENTS 
(EXCLUDES AN ASSUMED 

IMMEDIATE REENUSTMENT 

OF 314,000 ) 8 ENLISTMENTS UNDER AGE |9 


418, OOO) 


ENLISTMENTS FROM OUTSIDE 
THE SELECTIVE SERVICE POOL 4 


NO DEDUCTIONS SHOWN FOR 
POSSIBLE BATTLE CASUALTIES 
CHART D 


79 
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ACTIVE DUTY MILITARY STRENGTH 
| 31 OCTOBER 1950 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TOTAL STRENGTH 


THOUSANDS 
1,000 1,500 ‘2,000 2,500 3,000 


REGULARS INDUCTEES GUARD & 
. RESERVES 


STRENGTH BY SERVICE 


1,000 1.200 
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ACTIVE DUTY MILITARY STRENGTH 
PLANNED 30 JUNE 195! 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE TOTAL STRENGTH 


THOUSANDS 
500 1000 1,500 2,000 2,500 3,000 


STRENGTH BY SERVICE 


THOUSANDS 
400 600 


GHART F 
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SELECTIVE SERVICE POOL OF MEN 19-26 AVAILABLE FOR INDUCTION 
BASED ON MAINTAINING TOTAL FORCE OF 3.2 MILLION 
EXCLUDES MEN EXPECTED TO BE DEFERRED OR REJECTED 





ESTIMATED NET NUMBER OF MEN THAT WOULD BE MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR INDUCTION BY SPECIFIED CHANGES IN 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OR CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 
AGES 19 TO 26 AS OF IJULY 195) 


THOUSANDS 
°o 10 5 20 


CHART H 
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ESTIMATED NET NUMBER OF MEN THAT WOULD BE MADE 
AVAILABLE FOR INDUCTION BY SPECIFIED CHANGES IN 
SELECTIVE SERVICE ACT OR CURRENT ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 


AGES 26 TO 30 AS OF | JULY 195! 


THOUSANDS 
500 1000 1,500 2,000 


2049 


NON-VETERANS 


VETERANS-LESS THAN 
\2 MONTHS SERVICE 


VETERANS-LESS THAN 
18 MONTHS SERVICE 


ALL VETERANS 


GHART / 


3.5 million 





ELECTIV 
SERVICE 
SAFETY 
MARGIN 


GAINS 


LOSSES 


1 JUL 195 
1 NOV 1950 30 JUN 1952 
30 JUN 195! 


CHART .! 
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AVAILABLE MEN REMAINING IN SELECTIVE SERVICE POOL 
OF 3.5 MILLION AFTER 30 JUNE 1952-ASSUMING EXTENSION OF 
BEYOND FY 1954 BUT WITH VARYING PROVISIONS AS TO LENGTH OF SERVICE 
19 TO 26 YEAR OLD MEN 
(iN THOUSANDS) 


21 MOS. SERVICE 
&1YR. EXTENSION 
OF EXPIRING 


ENLISTMENTS 19 


SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 
SAFETY. 


Mo. MO. MO. 


31 OCT 30 JUN 30 JUN 30 JUN 
1950 195! 1953 1964 


CHART K 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF MEN THAT WOULD BE ADDED TO SELECTIVE 
SERVICE POOL OF ITA AVAILABLES IF DRAFT AGE WERE LOWERED 
TO 18 OR 182 
MEN AGE 18-19 BECOMING AVAILABLE MEN AGE 18'/2-19 BECOMING AVAILABLE 

1,050,000 TOTAL MEN AGE 18 TO 19 


UNQUALIFIED FOR SERVICE 
UNDER PRESENT STANDARDS 


LREADY IN SERVICE 


0,000 DEPENDENCY DEFERMENTS 
20,000 OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS 


DOO QUALIFIED FOR SERVICE BUT 
BTN DEFERRED PENDING COMPLETION 
° DEPENDENCY DEFERMENTS 
na OCCUPATIONAL DEFERMENTS 


AVAILABLE FOR 
SERVICE 
QUALIFIED FOR SERVICE BUT 


LIFIED FOR SERVICE UNDER 


Se PRESENT STANDAROS 


18} - 19 


* PREVIOUSLY GIVEN 
So DEFERMENT 


**PREVIOUSLY DEFERRED 
PENDING COMPLETION 
83,000 OF — SCHOOL 


31,000 
FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR 
ADDITIONAL 
ADDITIONAL AVAILABLES AVAILABLES 


GHART L 
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AVERAGE LENGTH OF SERVICE IN GRADE AND PAY 


sie + $152) | 
"| | 125% $1525 
































| | | j j 
a I I Net iil ee ts Leste Ms Diced At Pe Burke ee ‘ 
© LONGEVITY INCREASE FROM $116 TO $125 ON COMPLETION OF 2 YEARS SERVICE. 
> AVERAGE COST PER MAN FOR QUARTERS ALLOWANCE FOR ESTIMATED NUMBER WHO WILL ACQUIRE DEPENDENTS FROM 2! THRU 271th MONTH. 
© PaiD ONLY TO MEN WITH DEPENDENTS. 


GHART M 


ti ss006 
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Views For anp AGAINST THE EXTENSION OF Pertop or TRAINING AND 
Service To 27 Monrus AS PRESENTED AT THE HEARING OF THE 
SENATE ARMED SERVICES PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF TRAINING AND SERVICE TO 
27 MONTHS 


For 


Honorable George C. Marshall, Secretary, Department of Defense: “It takes 
so long and requires such an outlay in both funds and training personnel to impart 
the basic military skills required in our highly mechanized military forces that 
the release of men in less than 27 months at this crucial stage of world history 
represents a major element of military weakness.” 

Hon. Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense: “27 months is not 
the ideal desire of any service. It is the intelligent conclusion that all services 
arrived at with educators jointly, that by 27 months they could get economical! 
and sensible use out of men, the minimum of 27 months. The 27 months is the 
true unification of thought in the services, Mr. Chairman, versus this 30 months 
that they asked for before.” 

General of the Army Omar N. Bradley, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff: “27 
months would appear to me to be a logical term. When you add 6 months to his 
present term of service, his military usefulness is increased almost 50 percent.” 

xen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, United States Army. “My own personal 
thought was that the figure should have been about 30 months. However, in 
weighing all factors back and forth, 27 months was the figure which was unani- 
mously agreed upon by the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and I am willing to 
support that now. I would definitely say that 21 months is not enough for our 
purposes,” 

Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Chief of Staff, United States Air Force: “If we had 
only 21-month people, we would have to train them only in the lower skills. 
Those people then would go into the Reserves, and instead of building the Re- 
serves, as we ought to have them built, we would find that the great majority 
there were only the lower skilled individuals, and the higher skills would have 
to be in only the Regular Air Force. 

“Purely from the standpoint of the Air Force, sir, I would like to see it about 
3 or 4 years; but I am sure that when we are dealing with the 18-year-olds who 
have schooling and all these other problems, that the 27-month period is a very 
fine compromise.” 

Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations: “I feel definitely we 
should not go below 27 months at this time.” 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service: “The length of 
the term of service is a factor which means much in the maintenance of the num- 
bers which may be required. Six hundred and twenty-two thousand in 27 months 
provide the same service as eight hundred thousand in 21 months. 

Erle Cocke, Jr., national commander, the American Legion: “We are advised 
by officials of the National Guard and Organized Reserves that a 27-month period 
of service would enable those organizations to build up and maintain authorized 
strength. The American Legion will support recommendations of the Guard 
and Reserves on this particular point.” 

Omar B. Ketchum, legislative director, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States: “We support the recommendation of the Department of Defense 
that the period of service be increased from the present 21 months to 27 months. 
The arguments in favor of the increased service period as set forth by Gen 
George ©. Marshall, Secretary of Defense, in letters to Senate and House com- 
mittee chairmen appear to be sound and valid.” 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton University : 

Question: “In other words, you completely underwrite the program presented 
by Assistant Secretary Rosenberg.” 

[Dr. Dopps] “I said at the start, Mr. Chairman, that I had not seen any pro- 
posals, any comprehensive proposals, or been able to dream up any myself that 
I prefer to this one. 

“Yes: it is 27 months, which would mean, with terminal leave and discharge 
and that sort of thing, that a boy would virtually lose from the college stand- 
point 2 years.” 
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Views For ANp AGAINST THE EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF TRAINING AND 
Service TO 27 MontTHS As PRESENTED AT THE HEARING OF THE 
SpenaTE ARMED SERVICES PREPARDENESS SUBCOMMITTEE 


EXTENSION OF PERIOD OF TRAINING AND SERVICE TO 
27 MONTHS 
Against 


Ralph W. McDonald, National Education Association of the United States: 
“We do not pretend to know, but we do believe that the 27-month period is par- 
ticularly inappropriate in relation to the interruption of education. 

“* * * Tn terms of the continuity of education, a 30-month period of service 
would be no greater disruption than a 27-month period.” 

Dr. Rudolph H. Friedrich, on behalf of the American Dental Association: “On 
behalf of its many members who hold Reserve commissions, the association 
protests such extension to 27 months until it is clearly and unalterably demon- 
strated by changing conditions to the people of this country that additional 
service of such length is necessary.” 


Dr. John Scott Everton, president, Kalamazoo College: “This extension of the 
term of service would mean that college students would have a delay of 3 rather 
than 2 years in their college training with only a 3 months’ advantage in military 
training and at the cost of a year’s training in higher education.” 
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Views For anp AGAINsT THE INDUCTION oF 18-YEAR-OLDS As 
PRESENTED AT THE HEARINGS OF THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 


INDUCTION OF 18-YEAR-OLDS 
For 


Hon. George C. Marshall, Secretary, Department of Defense: “The prograi 
proposes that young men reaching the age of 18 fulfill their obligation for the 
Nation’s defense by entering the Armed Forces for 27 months of service and 
training. b 

“The calling of men of 18 to prepare for their own defense and the defense of 
their country is not new in our history. It happened in both World Wars ani 
the young men summoned to duty acquitted themselves with the same distinction 
as their comrades in arms. 

“I feel certain that the young men of 18 who would come into the services unde: 
the proposed conditions would learn much to make them sturdier and bette: 
citizens. At the same time they would make the major contribution to ou: 
national security and greatly improve their own chances of survival.” 

Hon. Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary, Department of Defense: “The 
Department would very much prefer to take its quota from the younger grou) 
as we have been advised by educators and others that it would cause the ‘east 
disturbance in the lives of young men.” 


Gen. Omar N, Bradley, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, United States Arm) 
“I think if you will take a cross section, you will find that a great majority of th: 
18-year-olds are capable of performing military service just as well as the 
would a year or so later. 

“If he is lacking tne proper environment, certainly it is going to do him no 
harm to come in where he goes get supervision and see how other people live 
When you take him into service, you do not take him away from the church 
We have chaplains. Everybody in the service is not in there just to corrupt him 
We have some very fine services. 

“IT think that this program has the whole-hearted backing of everyone that 
I know of, and it probably has a greater percentage of backing than most any 
other legislation I have ever seen presented to the Congress.” 

General of the Army Dwight D. Eisenhower: “Now, as to the 18, I want to 
revert for just a moment to my capacity as a college president. As a soldier, 
it matters little to me at what specific age you take the man. The young man is 
a good soldier. I would not care whether you took him at 18 or 19. * * 

“As a college president, we studied this problem from a different angle anid 
came to the conclusion that 18 was the least harmful to the man in terms of 
interruption of educational processes or in his industrial employment in case lie 
is going no further in school.” 

Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff of the Army: “The youngsters of 18 and 
19 years of age, if physicaly fit—and they are the only ones we take—do make 
very excellent soldiers. * * * Ithink that they demonstrated during the past 
war that, when properly trained, they know how to take care of themselves in the 
field and make very excellent soldiers. I do think the soundest all-around solu 
tion is to initiate the selection of 18-year-olders now.” 

Admiral Forrest P. Sherman, Chief of Naval Operations: “I have been in 
close contact with 17- and 18-year-old sailors on board ship for a considerable 
number of years. I do not think that there is any sharp cut-off point in the 
characteristics of the 18- and 19-year-olds. We have the experience of the Navy 
in all our wars to show that 18-year-old seamen render valiant service and are 
old enough for service afloat.” 
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Views For anp AGAInst THE INDUCTION or 18-YrRAR-OLDS AS 
PRESENTED AT THE HEARINGS OF THE SENATE ARMED SERVICES 
PREPAREDNESS SUBCOMMITTEE 






INDUCTION OF 18-YEAR-OLDS 
Against 







Frederick J. Libby, executive secretary, National Council for Prevention of 
War: “I do urge, with all the earnestness of which I am capable, that you report 
out to the Senate no permanent conscription law, no drafting of 18-year-olds, no 
build-up of the Armed Forces to 3 or 4 million men—or 6 million, as one Senator 
has proposed.” 








Dr. Ruth Bleier, chairman, Maryland Committee for Peace: “I am opposed to 
the proposed draft of 18-year-olds as a violation of the American tradition of 
freedom from militarization, as a threat to the security of our country and its 
people, and as a certain step in the direction of war. UMS cannot bring us one 
step closer to peace.” 

Ralph W. McDonald, National Education Association of the United States: 
“Induction at age 19 causes serious disruption of education, but the induction 
of 18-year-olds would have a far more disastrous effect upon the education life 
of the Nation. This uneasiness begins to take form about a year before the boy 
is inducted and deepens perceptibly as the time of induction approaches. Re- 
ducing the draft age to 18 years would transfer this demoralization to the 17- 
years-olds throughout the Nation, with such devastating effects on the high school 
student bodies as would be difficult to imagine. The majority of the persons 
who go to college are already in college at age 18.” 














Robert S. Hartman, chairman of the Commission of Peace and Peace Action 
of the International Council of Community Churches: “Compulsory and univer- 
sal military trainng and service must, by their very nature, foster a totalitarian 
kind of thinking, and thus cap an education already woefully inadequate from 
a moral and democratic point of view.” 












Mr. George Harper, administrative secretary of the National Conference of 
Methodist Youth: “Put immature 18-year-old boys in service overseas where the 
normal restraints of home and friends are gone and the resulting moral hazards 
are obvious. Nor are these boys, taken away from home and school, likely to be 
the best exponents of democracy.” 











Mr. J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel, National Grange: ‘‘We must: recognize 





E that farm boys during this time really do become skilled earlier in their lives 
E in mechanical operations than do industrial boys. So, an indiscriminate and 
4 undifferentiating draft of the 18-year-old boys could do a lot more damage in 





: ‘aking skilled and necessary boys from the farm than it would do in industry.” 
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INDUCTION OF 18-YEAR-OLDS—Continued 


For—Continued 


Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service: “* * * That 
the age liability be reduced to 18. 

“The tax upon the time of the citizen for service with the Armed Forces should 
occur at the earliest practicable time. This is to the advantage of the Govern- 
ment and for the citizen as well. The youth has more of the qualities required 
for service in the Armed Forces than any other age. The responsibilities of 
family are generally nonexistent in the late teens. Skills have not been acquired, 
nor has professional or scientific competence been achieved.” 

Hon. Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of Labor: “A program which inducts young 
men for training and service at age 18, at the point when they have had an 
opportunity to complete secondary school but before they have established 
themselves in a civilian occupation, would clearly have a smaller impact on 
the civilian economy than the current 19- to 26-year-old draft.” 


Erle Cocke, Jr., national commander, the American Legion: “18-year-olds 
were drafted in World War I and in World War II. I can tell you that the ones 
I had occasion to observe made superior soldiers and superior fighting men 
With 4 or 6 months of basic training under his belt, the average 18-year-old is 
more mature than the 19- or 20-year-old who has not had that training. And 
in addition, he is physically strong, more durable, and prouder of his respon- 
sibility and his job than the older man.” 

Omar B. Ketchum, legislative director, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States: “This position definitely places the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
en record in support of the recommendation of the Department of Defense that 
all young men upon reaching the age of 18 should be subject to military service.” 

Dr. Carl] T. Compton, chairman of the corporation, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology : 

Question. “Dr. Compton, in your opinion, are the 18-year-old boys physically 
and mentally qualified to proceed to serve under a selective service system?” 

Dr. Compton. “I believe they are. They are certainly well adapted for the 
training period. So far as I know, nobody would question that. Also it has 
been pointed out that there is a great desirability in training to have groups 
of approximately the same age rather than to have some older ones mixed in 
with the much younger ones.” 

Dr. Charles A. Thomas, chairman, Scientific Manpower Advisory Committee, 
National Security Resources Board: “The committee endorses that portion of 
the bill relating to universal training for 18-year-olds without any reservation 
whatsoever.” 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, president, Princeton University: “The proposal to call 
young men at 18, or upon completion of high school, is correct timing. Both 
for the young men who want to go on to college and for those who want to 
enter trade or industry directly, the break comes when it is least costly to them 
and when the experience may be best capitalized in later life. 

“My years of observation of young men compel me to that conclusion, that is, 
he is as qualified to withstand whatever problems, from the standpoint of 
morals that may confront him, at the age of 18 as at 19, in the Army.” 

Dr. James P. Baxter III, president, Williams College and chairman, com- 
mittee on manpower, Association American Colleges: “I have always felt we 
should go down to the 18-year-olds. There have been a lot of 18-year-olds going 
through World War II, and some 17-year-olds. I had two boys volunteer. One 
of them happened to be 21, one was 17, a little over 17 when he went in. I think 
my boys came out of the service better men than when they went into it. If you 
have not done a job by your children before they are 17 or 18, you cannot count 
on doing an awful lot in 1 year more.” 
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John M. Swomley, Jr., director, National Council Against Conscription : 
“While our council does not endorse selective service we have taken the position 
that at the present we must oppose any attempt by amendment to the present law 
to lower the draft age to 18. 

“Only during the year when the shift would be made from drafting 19-year-old 
boys to drafting 18-year-old boys would there be any increase in the number 
drafted. Thereafter the rate of drafting would stay approximately the same 
as at present, when boys are drafted at 19. Thus a draft of 18-year-olds does 
not, except in the first few years, add additional numbers to the Army. 

“Sixty-eight percent of all 18-year-olds were employed and about 32 percent 
were serving as apprentices or continuing their education. Well over $2,000,- 
000,000 in goods and services per year would be lost which a million draftees 
might have produced, according to an estimate by Schickele and Everett in the 
September 1945 Annals of the American Academy. 

“An 18-year-old boy is in most cases an immature person.” 

William H. Neblett, United States Air Force Reserve, retired: “Universal mili- 
tary service and training for the 18-year-olds, or any other ages, proposed by 
amendments to the Selective Service Act of 1948 (S. 1), is conscription of the 
true Prussian type—and that is why I oppose this bill S. 1. They are not suffi- 
ciently developed, either emotionally or physically, to stand the rigors and hard- 
ships of battle. 1 found that out in my experience in the First World War.” 


Dr. W. R. White, president, Baylor University: “We are very solicitous that 
some plan be devised whereby a radical uprooting of our youth, particularly 
the 18-year group, shall be softened by planned transitions. We offer no definite 
plan, for we realize that everything must be flexible and fluid so that you who 
are up against the grim realities and the primary responsibility may meet the 
situation wisely.” 


Dr. John Seott Everton, president, Kalamazoo College: “Such a lowering of 
age limits would have profound repercussions throughout American life, especi- 
ally in education and home life. 

“I would question, too, the wisdom of subjecting immature boys of 18 to the 
experience of military service. What effect will the garrisoning of Europe and 
the Far East have upon the boys and upon democracy? The moral hazards are 
not only obvious but have been shown by previous experience.” 


Gilbert F. White, representing the Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion: “An 18-year-old draft would (a) set Army service as the immediate object 
of most high-school students, (b) throw such students into the coarseness of 
Army life while many of them are too young to understand or resist it (¢) prevent 
some students from continuing with college work after completing their military 
service, and (d) make it difficult to select suitable students to continue with 
preprofessional work. Young men are maturing rapidly at 18. At this age even 
| year makes a great difference in emotional balance, in independence of thought, 
in choice of career, The eagerness of military leaders to draft the pliable, less 
complicated 18-year-old boys suggests a reason why Congress in the interest of 
a xeneration should give it at least one more year of maturing at home or 
college,” 
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Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of Tufts Medical and Dental Schools and 
member of the American Council on Education: “It is my personal opinion that 
age 18, all things considered, is the proper age at the present time. It is my 
personal belief that the legislation in this area which is advocated by Genera) 
Marshall and Mrs. Rosenberg accomplishes in an optimal way the special objec 
tives of both the Armed Forces and higher education in manpower planning.” 

Dr. Detlavy W. Bronk, president of Johns Hopkins University, president of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and President-elect of the American Association 
for the Adancement of Sciences, and President-elect of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science: “I am in favor of this program because I believe 
that 18 is the most satisfactory period for the man and for the Nation. Finally, | 
am in favor of this proposal because it has the democratic values of univers:! 
obligation, I would rather say of universal privilege for national service.” 

Julius Ochs Adler, cochairman, National Emergency Committee of the Mil!- 
tary Training Camps Association of the United States: “The attempt to defer 
induction for training and service of 18-year-olds is unconsciously and unknow 
ingly a part of the effort of each opposing group to put self interest ahead of 
national interest.” 
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